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PREFACE 


On July 1st of this year Canada celebrated her eightieth birthday. This 
event was also a milestone in the history of the Canada Year Book which (although 
not always under its present name and form) has traced statistically, the economic 
and social developments of the country year by year over the entire period since 
Confederation. 


During war years the need for a co-ordinated picture of the War Effort to 
supplement the chapter material gave rise to the inclusion of an Introduction for 
the first time. This innovation is now continued with the purpose of giving a co- 
ordinated peacetime economic picture in much the same way. ‘This edition goes 
to press at a time when it is possible to review the effects of the first full year of 
peace on the economy and the present Introduction, pp. xxix to xxxv, is written from 
that standpoint. In editions of the Year Book previous to the Second World 
War, the same purpose was behind the inclusion of current happenings, under the 
heading “Principal Events of the Year’ in the final Chapter—The Annual Register. 
From the viewpoint of the average reader it is doubtful whether that material 
adequately served the desired purpose. 


The chapters themselves show the changes that have taken place so far as 
data were available when the various sections were sent to press. Thus, since the 
Year Book normally takes nine months to pass through all stages of editing and 
printing, it is not possible to give a really up-to-date picture in either the earlier 
chapters or, to a progressively lesser degree, in some of the later ones. 


In the editions published between 1939 and 1946 a considerable amount of 
standard textual analysis was either unduly condensed or eliminated from the 
chapters in order to provide the necessary space for special material on the War 
Effort. This condition is now being gradually remedied and the peacetime balance 
restored. 


The chapters in the present volume have been re-arranged: related subjects 
are now brought together so that the treatment is not only more logical but permits 
of more convenient cross reference—a very important consideration in a publication 
of this type. For instance, Physiography, History, Government, Population and 
Vital Statistics which have always held a prior place in the chapter arrangement are 
now followed immediately by chapters that measure phenomena associated with 
Population in its social aspects, such as Public Health, Welfare, Crime and Delin- 
quency, and Education and Research. The general Survey of Production, which 
appears next, is followed by the individual primary industries, then the secondary 
industries, then Services, Trade, Prices, Finance and Banking and Bed by certain 
unclassified and miscellaneous material. 


The regular statistical and textual data contained in each chapter have been 
carefully revised or brought up to date to reflect changing conditions. It is 
possible to mention here only the most outstanding cases. 


; The relatively new chapter on Welfare Services has required substantial 

adjustment each year since it was introduced in the 1945 Year Book. This Chapter 
is being developed gradually to cover operations that were formerly dealt with in 
_ less detail in several other chapters and the changes parallel closely the developments 
of the new Federal Department of National Health and Welfare on the welfare side. 
As these re-alignments take place the opportunities for presenting better co- 
ordinated statistics of related activities are considerably improved. 
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In Chapter [X—Crime and Delinquency—the current situation in regard to 
Juvenile Delinquency is analysed at pp. 247 to 263, and the relationships of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and of the Provincial and Municipal Police Forces 
to the control and suppression of crime are developed. The Ticket-of-Leave 
System in Canada is also the subject of special treatment. 


In the Chapter on Education, the important place occupied i Libraries in 
Canada is indicated by summary statistics compiled from the latest biennial Survey 
of Libraries in Canada and an outline of the purpose and operations of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) of which 
Canada became a Member in August, 1946, appears at pp. 313 to 315. 


The important and basic Chapter on Agriculture has been considerably built 
up this year. In relation to the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the treatment as it appears at pp. 206 to 211 of the 1946 
Year Book is developed and expanded particularly as it concerns Canada’s part 
in the agricultural aspects of the work of FAO. During recent years the Govern- 
ment through the Federal Department of Agriculture has carried on extensive 
field studies and initiated important projects in connection with irrigation in the 
semi-arid areas of the Prairie Provinces. At pp. 375 to 379 the program is described 
in detail and is followed by a treatment of the irrigation projects carried out or 
planned in British Columbia. 


In the Forestry Chapter the always popular description of Canadian tree 
species that last appeared in the 1940 Year Book is reintroduced in up-to-date 
form at pp. 384 to 387 and the Furs and Fisheries Chapters have also been recast. 


The phenomenal growth of industrial ‘know-how’ during the war years brought 
stupendous changes in manufacturing processing and techniques. It is not possible 
to cover all aspects of this development in any one issue of the Year Book and the 
plan of dealing with individual industries, one at a time, suggests itself as a con- 
venient solution. In this edition an up-to-date review of the Automobile Industry in 
Canada is included in the Manufactures Chapter at pp. 521 to 525. 


The orderly readjustment to peacetime conditions is now almost completed. 
The final stages were marked by the lifting of a long list of price controls on Sept. 15, 
1947, involving the removal of many subsidies. Operations leading up to this are 
traced in the Prices Chapter. By reference to pp. 885 to 893 of the 1945 Year 
Book, pp. 851 to 858 of the 1946 edition and pp. 916 to 924 of the current volume, 
readers will be able to get a good summary of the activities of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board—the key organization responsible for holding the price ceilings 
during the crucial years. Legislation passed during the 1947 Session of Parliament 
continues some of these powers, such as control of rentals, fats, oils, meats and other 
key items including certain exports and imports to March 31, 1948, but in the main 
the control of prices is now a closed chapter. 


~The Department of Reconstruction and Supply is a co-ordinating and planning 
body, although, of course, it also administers those Crown Companies that are 
continuing, or have not yet been wound up. To some extent, therefore, the Recon- 
struction Chapter may appear to deal with matters already referred to elsewhere 
in the Year Book. This, however, is true only in so far as it is found necessary to 
summarize what is said in other chapters for purposes of relating the facts to a 
common plan or policy. It is for this reason, too, that this Chapter takes its place 
in order after the production chapters and towards the end of the volume. 
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All Canadians are interested in the new Citizenship Legislation which has 
appeared on the Statute Books since the 1946 Year Book was published. A detailed | 
treatment of this legislation is now given in the Miscellaneous Administration 
Chapter at pp. 1166 to 1171. 


The substitution of a Directory of Official Sources of Information for the 
detailed lists of publications previously given in the Sources of Official Information 
Chapter has been decided upon: this Directory appears at pp. 1184 to 1202. The 
former detailed lists of publications were not easy of reference, since they were 
presented on a Departmental basis and a convenient subject classification was not 
possible. Moreover, most Federal and Provincial Departments publish individual 
lists of their own, classified and arranged for ready reference. For this reason, 
as well as to render better service to the public by directing general inquiries for 
official information to the proper sources, this Directory is felt to be desirable. 


In addition to the chapter revisions, only the most important of which are 
touched on above, special articles are included on the National Agricultural Program 
and Policy in the Agriculture Chapter, Noxious Forest Insects and their Control 
in the Forestry Chapter, the History and Development of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation in the Transportation and Communications Chapter, the 
Operations of the Canadian Wheat Board 1939-46, in the Domestic Trade Chapter, 
and Insurance in Canada during tlie Depression and War Periods in the Insurance 


~ Chapter. 


More than the average number of maps and diagrams appear in the current 
volume. Additional ones have been printed in black and white to save expense. 
This is a feature of the Year Book to which greater emphasis is given in view of the 


- popularity of visual means of interpretation at the present time. The expense and 


work involved in preparing such charts are considered to be more than offset by 
their usefulness in explaining the text. 


The present volume has been edited by A. E. Millward, Editor, Canada Year 
Book, assisted by the Staff of the Year Book Division of this Bureau. Charts, 


: graphs and layouts have been made by or under the direction of J. W. Delisle, 


Senior Draughtsman of the Bureau. 


Acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, and to others who have contributed material. When- 
ever possible, credit is given to the various persons and services concerned by means 
of footnotes to the respective sections. 


With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Bureau will be glad to 
hear of any errors that may have escaped notice and to receive suggestions with 
regard to omissions or to methods of treatment. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 


DomInIon BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Orrawa, Sept. 30, 1947. 
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COMPILED AND DRAWN AT THE OFFICE OF THE SURVEYOR GENERAL AND CHIEF HYDROGRAPHIC SERVICE. OTTAWA 


DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Norr.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


: ‘ i incipal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
mi STE a aii ee pe a eee Pailway distances are the ogee choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
as Sbil and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
travels a7 anes d Pissen er traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called ‘bee-line’ distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
the bulk of freig tie of a ae of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
Zh Sif AUS to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is.not able to obtain railway distances easily. 
eae E aa ee h it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway ite should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
he routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capitai of each province and some 
a ae main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. _Included in the distances 
ona baie is the distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 
Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. ; 
The air-line distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 
in good weather. 
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ENGLISH EDITIONS 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada, as a rule, the imperial system of weights and measures is followed. 
An exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 
2,000 lb. is meant. ; 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in con- 
nection with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 

Grains— Per Bushel Fruits (standard conversions)— Pounds 
VV ROO tintt. Sie ne costes ose ee ete an 60 Apples, per barrel anc. ack. oe 135 
CEREUS Get coe ck nee daa teats 34 Apples} per box) 2.03 eee: Wate 43 
BSAC ss sec eee ces ele See 48 Pearss per bushels omcsst oc ices 50 
VVC Lace Aou sits ste eee aoe 56 Pinme:, =< Soe Rete ate tt eee BO 50 
Puck wheats, nese aes 48 Cherrieg in weenie denn ae 50 
Plaxeeeds32.... --., . mnemeeamne 56 ~ Pedehes stil ek ssi sau eee 50 
COT citer ok on te ee OR ee 56 Grapes “ Me A. tae pe 50 
Mixed OCEANS As. scoc es etn eee 50 P6ars. Der} DOS: ook wiae eee 42 
Al others... ©. i ieee 60 Strawberries per quart.......... 1-25 

Wheat Flour— Raspberries; --5 fee taser ae 1-25 
1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- Loganberries ae ee ome ide 1-25 


mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 
Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following tables of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed 
in one unit to the other or vice versa. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces. 1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 
1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. proof gallon. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 1 short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 United States quart=32 fluid ounces. 1 long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 1 barrel crude petroleum=35 Imperial 
1 United States gallon = 128 fluid ounces. gallons. 


FISCAL YEARS OF DOMINION AND PROVINCES 
The Federal Government fiscal year ends on Mar. 31. 


The dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end are as follows:— 


Prince adword sland «50s cee Mar. 31 Manitoba....... PO res hoe ete Apr. 30 
NOVSGOCOULAT a. a te as Nak eb Nov. 30 Saskatehe wan t* vas. ere wee Apr. 30 
Newibrunswick 25. Sic. 360 03. Oct. 31 Alberton i’. cas sctns «ere ete .+-Mar. 31 
CjureWeeaethe wk ors Reha ae ees aad sve Mar. 31 British Columbia... a:20e aon Mar. 31 
Cintas as rete er eee, atte oe eens Mar. 31 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal-year figures are so indicated in the text and 
headings of tables; in all other cases figures are for calendar years. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA, 1871-1946 Ce eee 


~ Nors.—In the following summary, is statistics of fisheries (1871-1911), trade, ee 
the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
Biciont savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to years 


figures are given for certain later years. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries (from 1922), 
~ mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and 
railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1911, and to the calendar years 1921 and 
1931-45. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics 
relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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wn ended Mar. 31, except in the case of trade, where, as indicated by footnotes, calendar-year 


xvi tae 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,462,103; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total 3,690,410. 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the. years so indicated. 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
census. 
1941-45. 


3 Exclusive of the Territories. 
5 These figures are not completely comparable owing to changes in classification in 1926 and 1938. 


_ Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Population— 
41) Prince Edward Island........... No 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 
IN OVA COLA Ss Mecha se eum aaiem 6 es 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 
SITTIN GwabrUnSWiCk:. <c4Sqckclewct helas sf 285, 594 321, 233 321, 263 331, 120 351, 889 
Al CUB DEC Miele sara oiae wes cine siete ee s< 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1,488, 535 1,648, 898 2,005,776 
Bel OTL ESO oe hare soisisasis Sete pice = eral 4) 1,620, 851 1, 926, 922 2,114,321 2,182,947 2,527,292 
AG | CaP NEATGOD Ace eecloe cts kic as contents 3 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 255,211 461,394 
Fi NOngkabChe wall scisis sic eis stem = seis eet a - - - 91,279 492, 432 
R leerAUetbebar nthe cee hee Riecctee beacons & ~ - - 73,022 374, 295 
Sleebritich*Columbiacic a: haces <oeore. * 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 178, 657 392,480 
AO RV AT CON tee see es is aterere ote erect oie he ed ~ - - 27,219 8,512 
11| Northwest Territories............ of 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20, 129 6, 507 
@anada: £20 tactoiscae ees es 3, 689, 257 4,324,810 4, 833, 239 5,371,315 7, 206, 643 
Vital Statistics—* 
13|2eBitthss(ive)tcoso2.c.ctee Sencae cles No. - - - - - 
Ratessper st, 0005 ...csdies nee oe iss AAS - - - - - 
13) eebeaths, allvcaisest ao. - saci cees No. - - - = - 
RatesmporstO00! wet weautreian hele ae - ~ - ~ ~ 
14 Diseases of the heart®.......... No - - - - = 
15 CBNCCN sa ee Oe oe a - - - - ~ 
16 Diseases of the arteries®........ Se - - - - - 
17 Tuberculosis (all forms)5....... aS - - - - - 
18 PE-NIGUTIONI ae eee torcen occas oie - - - ~ - 
19 INGpIEIts ae. Sec cic cess ig - - - - - 
O0\- — Marniaees se tar cies feet ls os sieae cet ce = - - - - 
atestnens! O00 aac cetianrserre i Siete - - - - a aast 
D1 ePID VORCES. Boe heen Fact eeeoeiee Bese No. 4| - h 10 19 57 
Immigration— 
22; From United Kingdom.......... No - 17,033 22,042 11; 8106 144,076°— 
2312 Krom United states -.e.e..sse.« < - 21,822 52,516 17, 9876 112,028 
24| From other countries.,.......... is - 9,136 7,607 19,3526 75, 184 
TOtals cers ened dees ‘s Pah Arie) 47,991 82,165 49, 1496 331, 288 
JSocial Aspects of Population—’ * 
Agriculture— 
25| Area of occupied farms........... acre 36,046, 401 45,358, 141 58,997,995 63,422,338] 108,968,715 
MGs lmprovedsdandshs ces pote sae le Es 17,335,818] 21,899,181} 27,729,852) 30,166,033} 48,733,823 
27; Gross value of agricultural pro- 
GUCLION cee in oa eee - - - ~ - 
Field Crops—* 
28 GAG OL nl oes oe acre 1,646,781 2,366, 554 2,701, 213 4,224, 542 8, 864,514 
bu. 16,723,873] 32,350,269} 42,223,372} 55,572,368) 132,077,547 
$ 16,993,265) 38,820,323] 31,667,529} 36,122,039) 104,816, 825 
29s Oates cco ek aes Seem 3 acre - - 3,961,356 5,367,655 8,656,179 
bu. 42,489,453] 70,493,131 83,428,202] 151,497,407; 245,393,425 
$ 15,966,310) 23,967,665} 31,702,717) 51,509,118} 86,796,130 
ZO aBarleyeiectme cc ots acon acre - - 868, 464 871, 800 1, 283,094 
bu. 11,496, 038 16, 844, 868 17,222,795] 22,224,366} 28,848,310 
$ 8,170,735 11,791,408 8,611,397 8,889,746] 14,653,697 
SES Comoran hele on eee acre - - 195,101 360,758 93,951 
t bu. 3, 802, 830 9,025, 142 10,711,380} 25,875,919 14, 417,599 
$ 2,283,145 5,415,085 5,034,348]. 11,902,925 5,774,039 
Soi SROtaboCs Weak. notins coe mei te acre 403, 102 464, 289 450,190 448 743 464, 504 
é bu. 47,330,187] 55,368,790) 53,490,857) 55,362,635). 55,461,473 
$ 15,211,774 13,288,510} 21,396,342} 13,840,658} 27,426,765 
Saleehlascanduclover...ccenee cas arte acre 3,650, 419 4,458,349 5,931,548 6, 543, 423 8, 289, 407 
ton 3,818, 641 5, 055, 810 7,693,733 6,943,715} 10,406,367 
$ 38,869,900} 40,446,480) 69,243,597} 85,625,315) 90,115,531 
Total Areas, Field Crops....... acre - - 15, 662, 811 19, 768,740 30, 556, 168 
Total Values, Field Crops...... $ 111,116,606] 155,277,427] 194,766,934) 237,682,285} 384,513,795 


2 These are intercensal estimates and will be adjusted after the next 


4 By place of occurrence prior to 1941; by place of residence, 


 1,539-8 miles. 


8,787,949 


rh a Wat eel WA ee FARE Cio | 


55 


43,772 
Bee 7. 23,RR8 
oe. 24; 068 


2 91,728 


440, 887, 903 
70769 548 


1,386, 126, 000 


17,835,734 
226,508,411 

_ 374,178,601 
13, 879, 257 
364, 989,218 


——-42° 956, 049 
~ 33,514,070 


174, 110, 386 


47,553,418 
933,045, 936 


6 Fiseal year. 


_ census figures. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA continued 
The length of the Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles, and that of the Canada-Alaska boundary is 


4 The Canada-Labrador boundary (not surveyed) is estimated at 1,990 miles; the total mainland 
¥ coast line of Canada (not accurately computed) is estimated at 14,820 miles. 


88,038 
512, 846 


10,376,786 


240,473 
23-2 


7,678 
15,195 
4,657 


27,530 


163, 119, 231 
85, 733, 309 


26,355, 136 
321,325, 000 
123.550, 000 

12,837, 736 
328, 278, 000 

77,970, 000 
~ 3,791,395 

67,382, 600 
17,465,000 


52,305, 0008 
22, 359, 000 

9,114, 457 
14,539, 600 
110, 110, 000 


58, 862, 305 
435, 966, 400 


? For statistics of population in its social aspects, e.g 
welfare, see the end of the summary, Pp. xxvi-xxvii. 
_ the next preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. 


1936 


93,000 
543, 000 
433,000 


10, 950, 000 


220, Ae 
20- 


107, 060 
16,424 
11,694 


9, 112}- 


6,763 
7,313 
6, 402 
80, 904 
7-4 
1,570 


2,197 
4,876 
4,570 


11, 648 


25, 604, 800 
219, 218,000 
205, 327,000 

13, 287,700 
271,778,000 
116, 267,000 

4,437,600 
71, 922,000 
49,512,000 

164, 400 
6, 083, 000 
4,258,000 
502, 1u0 

39,614,0009 

45, 125, 000 

8,784, 100 
13, 803, 000 


105, 703 , 000 


58, 146, 850 


1939 


12, 000 
11, 267, 000 


229, 468 
20-3 
108, 951 
9-6 


18, 562 

* 12,399 
10, 884 
5,977 
6,596 
6,538 
103, 658 
9-2 


2,068 


3,544 
5, 649 
7,801 


16,994 


26,756, 500 
520, 623, 000 
282, 151,000 
12,789, 900 
384, 407, 000 
114, 843 , 000 
4,347, 400 
103, 147,000 
35, 424, 000 
183, 200 
8,097,000 
4, 453, 000 
517,700 
36,390,0009 
41,065, 000 
8, 836, 600 

13,377,000 


59, 224, 600 


612,300,400} 685,839,000 


112,305, 000) _ 


1941 


~95, 047 
577, 962 
457,401 
3,331, 882 
3,787,655 
729,744 
895,992 
796, 169 
817, 861 
4,914 
12,028 


11, 506, 655 


255, 224 
-2 


174, 673, 535 
92,385, 920 


836, 441, 000}1, 067, 555, 000} 1, 224, 616, 000) 1, 432, 601,000 


21, 882,000 
314, 825,000 
171, 875, 000 

12, 266, 000 
305, 575, 000 
125, 920, 000 

5,304, 000 
110, 566, 000 
47,651,000 
300, 090 
12,036, 000 
8,599, 000 
507,000 
39,052,0009 
48,274, 000 
9,559, 000 

12, 632,000 
158, 723, 000 


56, 788, 400 


1944 


732, 000? 


11,975,000? 


_ ms 
116, 059 
9-7 


23, 284, 000 
416, 635,000 
440, 446, 000 

14,315,000 
499, 643,000 


194, 712, 000 
132, 191,000 

270,000 
11,700,000 
11,557,000 

535, 000 
49,409,0009 
75,391,000 
10, 120, 000 
15, 102,000 
192, 837, 000 


62,672,350 


92,000? 
621,000? 
468,000? 
3,561,0002 
4,004,000? 
736 ,0002 
845,000? 
826,0002 
949,000? 
5,0002 

12,000? 


12,119,000? 


agit 
113, “id 
9-4 


29, 705 
14, 439 
2,210 
5,546 
5,549 
6, 926 
108,031 
8-9 


5,076 


14,677 
6,394 
1,651 


22,722 


23,414,000 
318, 512, 000 
367, 467, 000 

14, 393, 000 
381,596,000 
203, 113, 000 

7,350,000 
157, 757,000 
105, 452, 000 

237,000 
10,365, 000 
10,774,000 
508, 000 

35,986,0009 

81, 168, 000 

10, 219, 000 

17,724,000 


213,769,000 


62,781,300 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data are not available for the years so indicated. 


SS ee ee eS ee 


94,0002 
612,0002] 
480 ,0002 

3,630,0002 
4,107,0002 
726 ,92310 
§32,68510 
803,33019 
1,003 ,0002 
8,0002|10 
16,0002/11 


SD AES St he BO OO 


12,307,000? 


AE | ee eS ee ee 


Wa! Qe ies ae Wa fl See i Wie WR a fe | 
a 


51, 408/22 
11, 469)23 
8, 842/24 


SS] SSS) ey (ee 


71,719 


tt 
wow 
FN 


25, 900, 000]28 
420,725,000 
480,215, 000 

13, 163, 000/29 
400, 069, 000 
210, 656, 000 

6,731, 000/30 
159, 887, 000 
105,930,000 

247, 000/31 
10, 542, 000 
11, 157,000 

521, 000/32 

48, 031, 0009] 

76, 164,000 

10, 223 000/83 

14,739, 000 


177,768,000 


63 , 282, 100 


683, 889, 000}1, 375,065, 000/1, 149, 685, 000}1, 245, 254, 000 


a Sa ONE SS SS at aS Pe ee eee | ae eee eae Se ee eee 


., education, culture, crime, health and 


8 Figures for the decennial census years 1871- 1921 are for 


Cwt. 


10 Quinquennial 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Live Stock and Poultry— 


ibsilorses aes seater ae eee eee oe 
Ria MLUNMGOWSuae chose cnt tics oer ne 
sie fOther cattle? sets ick ate odes me 
ANTS ECT re tot ie as eS aE 
DPR ONENO: crave soe Bhcaeete oes ERE ne 
GRA liepoultry seat ns eee oe 
Total Values, Live Stock and 
Poultry eect: dite ee oes 
Dairying—* 
Zi, »kotalanik production. ....4...- ’000 Ib. 
8] o@heesefactorytso. ) Mees oteedne os a 
9| Butter, creamery... ma. soa ccsons 4 
flee Butters dairyiacnces: oe eee es a 
11} Other dairy products®............. $ 
Total Values, Dairy Products... $ 
Furs— 
Wine Reltstakenseae. 29s aces cette eo 
13} Value of animals on fur farms..... $ 
Forestry— 
14| Primary forest production......... 
15 Lumber production... ..) o. M ft. b.m. 
16| Total sawmill products........... $ 
17) Pulp and paper products........... 
18} Exports of wood, wood products, 
FASATIC DADELO Mivacies sev esac am osemas 
19) Wushieries ssi e 8 ei ets 3 
Mineral Production— 
OO COLO Rete sec ately este oa be arene os 
Ze Wit SPSTUAICS ols comand oh RAE arene TE es 
Ppt SUL} 0) nYs) Ps See ie cae a cer a 
QS IF MILCAC tec air ee Se etce, detec aR ne 
BEE LINC ee ee tee ee ie 
Rol RINICKEIRS: hud nals mee oe ence + 
Pari a PSA ea sgh ah we ane Steere dene long ton 
Par ibe Barry Pec, Meee he Ae ee Se me short ton 
PO eeINAEUTAL GASER LA cae whi: cc neteee M cu. ft. 
29) Petroleum crude... «1.5200 voce ok pe 
SOlRwAsbestos cee norek so eee short vu 
SUM OIMENG Ke ec stacks eke a 
Totals, Mineral Production". $ 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


836, 700 
1,251,200 
1,373, 100 
3, 155, 500 
1,366, 100 


7,573, 199 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


a 
aS 

Lo Shh esas olathe IE satiate tah et 
~J 
ig 
bo 
re 
nw 


2 On farms only. 


1,059, 400 
1,595, 800 
1,919, 200 
3,048, 700 
1,207, 600 


54,574, 856 
5, 457, 486 
1,365, 912 

341, 478 
102,545, 169 


15,817,162 


63,524 
1,313,153 
355, 0838 
347,2718 
3,260,4248 
366,7988 
204,8008 
9,2168 


830,47710 
498 ,28610 
22,1678 
1,537, 106 
2,688, 621 


368, 987 


"69,8438 
81,9098 


1,470, 600 


1,857, 100]. 
- 9, 263, 500 


2,563, 800 
1,733, 900 
14, 105, 100 


97, 418, 855 


9,741, 886 
3,654, 364 
913,591 
111,577,210 


25,351,085 
18,977, 874 


45,018 
930,614 
414, 523 
409, 549 

9,529,401 
1,226, 703 
88, 665 
3,857 


7,019, 425 


150,00018 
755, 298 
1,010, 211 
9,279 
999, 878 
93,479 
108, 561 


1,577,500 
118, 279, 000 
2,408, 700 
69, 238, 000 
3,167,800 
54, 197,000 
2,510, 200 
10, 491, 000 
2,353, 800 
16, 446, 000 
17, 922,700 
5,724,000 


6, 866, 834 
220, 833, 269 
22,221, 430 
36, 066, 739 
7,240,972 
105, 343, 076 
21,384, 644 
15, 623, 907 


——<— | —s ———— | | | 


4 
Le etl 


33,099,915 


25,737,153 


37,827,019 
6,096, 581 
51, 900, 958 


6,486, 325 
12, 699, 243 


339, 476 
622,392 
1,008, 275 
40,217 

1, 259, 759 
450,394 
660, 030 


ae A (an cioaiiopecedlition = 


2,599,000 
381, 916, 000 


2,174,300 
10,702,000 
3,634, 800 
26, 987,000 
31,793,300 
14, 654, 000 


-_—_——_———$—$— | — | | 


9,806, 741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587, 124 
64, 489,398 
15,597, 807 
137,110,200 
30,269, 497 
35, 927, 426 


103,381, 854 


—. $$$ | —  —————— ——— — — | | Ls 


4,918, 202 
75, 830, 954 


_— 


56,334, 695 
34, 667, 872 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355,272 
55, 648, 011 
6, 886, 998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
108, 105 
34,098,744 
10, 229, 623 
819, 228 
11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 


1,917,678 
291, 092 

_ 357,073 
127,414 

- 2,943,108 
5, 692, 915 
7,644,537 


_—— | | _ 


a ey eee 


3 Figures for the decennial census years 1881- 
1921 are for the next preceding years. In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter and 
cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per Ib. and butter at 25 cents. : 
shown for 1942-46 represent cheddar and factory cheese other than cheddar in all provinces; prior to 1942 the figures 
include other cheese for Quebec only. 


4 Data 


5 Prior to 1921 this item does not include skim milk and buttermilk. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1921 1931 1936 1939 1941 1944 1945 19461 
3,451, 800 3,113,900 2,877,500 2,824,340 2,788, 800 2,735,000 2,585,000 2,397,000] 1 
~ 414,808,000} 205,087,000} 206,990,000} 189,768,000} 184,461,000) 205,630,000} 177,632,000} 174,414,000 
3,086,7 3,371, 900 3, 805, 400 3,873, 500 3, 623, 900 3, , 000 3,998, 000 3,914,000] 2 
188,518,000} 160,655,000) 139,916,000) 179,807,000} 191,085,000} 382,874,000] 389,935,000] 429,135,000 
5, 282, 800 4,601, 100 5,023, 600 4,601, 100 4,893, 400 6,416, 000 6,760,000 6,471,000] 3 
146, 567,000 94,952,000 114, 126,000 151,087,000 138,308,000} 314,027,000} 343,699,000) 357,597,000 
3, 200, 500 3,627,100 3,159, 400 , 365, 800 , 840, 100 3,726,000 3, 622,000 3,378,000) 4, 
20, 675, 000 19, 680, 000 17,064,000 22,511,000 17,039, 000 36, 959, 000 33,915,000 33, 274,000 
3,324,300 4,699, 800 4,135, 800 4,294, 000 6, 081, 400 7,741,000 6, 026, 000 5,377,000) 5 
35, 869, 000 33,288,000 45,344,000 59,213,000 54,912,000} 142,219,000} 121,323,000} 121,637,000 
37,185, 800 65, 468, 000 59,339, 400 61, 139, 800 63,471,000 91,644,000 89,505, 000 90,285,000) 6 
38,015,000 45, 138,000 40,366,000} 46,459,700} 27,412,000 82,201, 000 82,521,000 91,696,000 
844,452,000} 558,800,000) 563,806,000} 648,845,700) 613, 217,000}1, 163, 910, 000)1, 149, 025, 000) f, 207, 753, 000 
10,976, 236 14, 339, 686 15, 122, 426 15,781,104 16, 549, 902 17, 624, 038 17,626,772 16,937,028] 7 
149,201,856} 113,956,639; 119,123,483] 125,475,359) 124,673,351) 181,896,679] 188,729,000} 147,320,000] 8 
39, 100, 872 12,824, 695 15,565, 813 15,311, 782 24, 737,037 42,140,000 42,734, 000 37, 809,000 
111,691,718) 225,955,246) 250,931,777) 267,612,546] 285,848,196] 298,777,262) 293,811,000) 271,366,000] 9 
63 , 625, 203 50,198, 878 57,662, 160 61, 748,399 93,199,557) 101,536,000} 101,405,000} 104,651,000 
103, 487, 506 98,590,000 95,405,000) 103,722,000 82,796,000) 54,580,000 53,283,000)  54,225,000)10 
50,181,000 20,098,000 17, 645, 000 19,098,000 24,373,000 19,614,000 18, 756, 000 21,144,000 
135,816,439} 109,262,600} 107,606,628} 122,303,815) 159,363,878) 230,298,200) 237,032,000) 258,363, 000/11 
288,723,514) 192,384,173} 198,479,601) 218,461,996] 301,673,472} 393,027,200) 399,927,000) 421,967,000 
2,936, 407 4,060,356 4,596,713 6, 492, 222 7,257,337 6,324, 240 6,994, 686 - 12 
10,151,594 11, 808, 217 15,464,883). 14,286,937 21, 123,161 33,147,392] 31,001,456 - 
5,977, 545 8,497, 237 9, 888, 280 6, 920, 464 7,928,971 11, 548, 914 - - 13 
168,054,024) 141,123,930) 134,804,228) 157,747,398} 213,163,089) 301,570,823 - - 14 
2,869,307 2,497, 553 8,412,151 3,976, 882 4,941,084 4,512,232 4,514, 160 - 15 
82, 448, 585 45,977, 843 61,965, 540 78,331,839) 129,287,703) 170,351,406) 181,045,952 = 
116,891,191 62,769, 253 80,343,291} 100,132,597) 163,412,292} 216,556,623} 231,108,030 - 16 
151,003,165} 174,733,954! 185,144,603) 208,152,295) 334,429,175) 369,846,086! 398,804,515 - 17 
284,561,478) 185,493,491) 210,206,707) 242,541,048} 387,113,232} 440,901,011] 488,040,542 - ‘18 
34, 931,935 30,517,306 39,165,055 40,075, 922 62, 258, 997 89,427,508) 113,690, 630 - 19 
- 926,329 2,693, 892 3, 748, 028 5,094,379 5,345,179 2,922,911 2,696, 727 2,807, 643/20 
~ 19,148, 920 58,093,396] 131,293,421} 184,115,951) 205,789,392) 112,532,073) 103,823,990} 103,180,880 
13, 543,198 20, 562, 247 18, 334, 487 23, 163, 629 21,754, 408 13, 627, 109 12,942,906 12, 676, 928/21 
8,485,355 6, 141, 943 8,273, 804 9,378, 490 8,323, 454 5, 859, 656 6,083, 166 10, 604, 250 
47,620,820] 292,304,390} 421,027,732) 608,825,570) 648,316,713] 547,070,118} 474,914,052} 371,085, 128/22 
5, 953, 555 24,114,065 39,514,101 60, 934, 859 64, 407, 497 65, 257, 172 59,322,261 47,013, 560 
66, 679,592 267,342,482} 383,180,909} 388,569,550) 460,167,005] 304,582,198} 346,994,472) 354, coat 076| 28 
3, 828, 742 7,260, 183 14, 993, 869 12,313, 768 15,470,815 13, 706, 199 17,349, 723 23,924,975 
53,089,356) 237,245,451) 333,182,736) 394,533,860} 512,381,636) 550,823,353) 517,213,604) 471, aaa” 216) 24 
2,471,310 6, 059, 249 11,045, 007 12,108, 244 17,477,337 23, 685, 405 33, 308, 556 36, 850,174 
19, 293, 060 65,666,320) 169,739,393} 226,105,865} 282,258,235) 274,598,629) 245,130,983 ae cua 179/25 
6, 752,571 15, 267, 453 43,876,525 50, 920, 305 68, 656, 795 69, 204, 152 61, 982, 133 4,738 
; 593, 829 420,038 678, 231 55, 731 1,528,053}1 1,852,628 1,777 , 9491! ri 103, 75811| 26 
15, 057, 493 12,243,211 15, 229, 182 48,676, 990 18, 225,921 17,026, 499 16, 506, 713 17, 692, 052)27 
72,451, 656 41,207,682 45,701, 934 15, 692, 698 58,059, 630 70, 433, 169 67,588, 402 74,418,107 
14,077,601 25, 874, 723 28,113,348 35, 185, 146 43,495, 353 45,067, 158 48,411,585] 46, 902,000/28 
4,594, 164 9,026, 754 10, 762, 243 12,507,307 12, 665, 116 11, 422,541 12,309, 564 11,354,000 
187,541 1, 542,573 1,500,374 7,826,301 10, 133, 838 10,099, 404 8,482, 796 7,668, 000/29 
641, 533 4,211,674 3,421, 767 9, 846, 352 14,415,096 15, 429, 900 13, 632, 248 14, 961, 000 
92,761 164, 296 301, 287 364,472 477, 846 19, 265 , 897 549, 497/30 
4,906, 230 4,812,886 9,958, 183 15, 859, 212 21,468,840) 20,619,516; 22,805,157) 24,490,695 
5,752, 885 10, 161, 658 4,508,718 5, 731, 264 8,368, 711 7,190, 851 8,471,679 - 31 
14,195, 143 15,826, 243 6, 908, 192 8,511,211 13, 063, 588 11,621,372 14, 246, 480 ~ 
171,923,342} 230,434,726) 361,919,372] 474,602,059} 560,241,290} 485,819,114) 498,755,181) 493,840, 428 
_ 6 Fiscal years prior to 1926. 7As from 1932 the values include exchange equalization. 8 1887. 
~ 91898. 10 1889. 11 Short tons. 1874. 13 1892. 14 Tncludes other items not 


specified. 15 1886. 


LiPePaowerhouses..uo nce nas een cece No. 
al “Capital invested! 0. . 32. .occes Sonn $ 
3| Power generated?................. kwh. 
AIS CUSTORMIOTSt Ge tetas coe oe ee tau No. 
Water Power— 
D| =burbine HP installed... eta No. 
Manufactures— 
Gisbmiployecs Mei tee.iuks scene No 
4 \eeCapitels a; keen ae ee oe ae $ 
8 Salaries-and wares--.....c.ssd0e.s $ 
9} Values of materials used in........ $ 
Products— 
10 CAT ORS SUE Er TL tee $ 
11 Nets sd eter eee $ 
Construction— 
12} Values of contracts awarded....... $ 
Wholesale and Retail Trade—5 
holesale— 
13 Hstablishmentsv. ee... ocst.ceee« No 
14 Emmployees............. Re a 3 
15 IN @tIsaleg ts, Neat cia. Aha $ 
46; -Retail—Stores. . 20.5 <0. beasts No 
17 Employees, full-time............ i 
18 INétiwsalessiceente oc. elacc ere $ 
Retail Services— 
19 Hstablishments...........0... No. 
20 Employees, full-time.......... . 
21 RECEIPES See aes Gee Se $ 
Foreign Trade— ah 
ee |e LEXPOLLS Stee oP woe neer eee $ 
aoe EN POLES S Weis at tome, ok ete ce $ 
Totals, Foreign Trade®’.......... $ 


31 
32 


Imports from United States!!..... $ 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items—" 
Sle WHEAT A> dn eset, OO, eee ent oe 
WES Cal OUries, ecu Sein. eee ee pain ee 
OBIS ec tee eet. oe Ee 
CDi seg mais >) cemeeh ncs Ate in Sve sae 8 a 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and ewt. 
sides. 
ESUCLELE eet ae eo ee oe 
CHEOSO Rat becte bios Se a 
Noid 2) OMe Caer a Seemed oe 
Copper2ettece ts. Seca ee a 


lishments with five hands or over. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
ee 


Item 


Central Electric Stations— 


Total exports to British Empire!!.. $ 
Exports to United Kingdom!!..... $ 
Total imports from British 
AUIMIPIPet ag ee ee ees eae 
Imports from United Kingdom"... $ 
Exports to United Statesil........ $ 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 


187,942 
77,964, 020 
40,851,009 

124, 907, 846 


221,617,778 
96, 709, 927 


57,630,024 
84, 214, 388 


21,733,556 


48, 498, 202 
29’ 164,358 
97° 185,586 


1,748,977 
1,981; 917 
* 306,339 
1,609, 849 
42,386 
231, 227 
23, 487 
290, 217 
103, 444 
1,018, 918 
15, 439, 266 
3, 065, 234 
8,271, 439 
1, 109, 906 


595,261 
6, 246, 000 
120° 121 


2 In thousands. 


1881 


254, 935 
165,302, 623 
59, 429, 002 
179, 918, 593 


309, 676, 068 
129, 757,475 


83, 944, 701 
90, 488, 329 


49, 637,219 


42, 885, 142 
34’ 038.431 
36,338,701 


2,523,673 
2,593, 820 
439, 728 
2,173,108 
2,926, 532 
1,191, 873 
168,381 
1,813, 208 
103,547 
758 , 334 
17,649, 491 
3,573,034 
49, 255, 523 
5,510, 443 


“34,494 
39, 604.000 
150,412 


1891 


80 
4,113,771 


71,219 


369, 595 
353, 213, 000 
100, 415, 350 
250,759, 292 


469, 847, 886 
219,088, 594 


PER Tak 


ad 


88, 671,738 
111, 533, 954 


47,137,203 
43, 243,784 


44, 337, 052 
42,018, 943 
37,743, 420 
52,033,477 


2,108,216 
1,583,084 
296,784 
1,388, 578 
260, 569 
129,917 
65, 083 
559, 489 
75, 542 
628, 469 
3,768,101 
602,175 
106, 202, 140 
9, 508, 800 


238,367 
10, 994, 498 
505, 196 


1901 


—— | | | ee | ee 


58 266 
11,891,025) 110,838,746 


238, 902 


339,173 


1,363, 134 


515, 203 


446, 916, 487/1, 247, 583, 609 
113,249,350) 241,008,416 
266,527,858} 601,509,018 


481,053 ,375/1, 165,975, 639 . 
214,525,517] 564, 466, 621 


aM a ! 


177, 431, 386 
177, 930,919 


100, 748, 097 
92, 857, 525 


46, 653, 228 
42,820, 334 
67, 983, 673 
107,377, 996 


9,739,758 
6, 871, 939 
1,118,700 
4,015, 226 
8,155, 063 
2,490,521 
252,977 
2,097, 882 
1,055, 495 
11,778,446 
16,335, 528 
3, 295, 663 
195, 926,397 
20, 696, 951 
4,022,019 
2, 420,750 
26,345,776 
2,659, 261 


345, 425, 000 


274,316, 553 
452,724, 603 


—————————_— | — | —— | | 


148, 967, 442 
132, 156, 924 


129, 467, 647 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049,046 
13, 854,790 
5,431, 662 


744, 288 
181,895,724 
20,739, 507 
33,731,010 
17, 269, 168 
55,005,342 
5, 575,073 


3 The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881 
and 1891 include all establishments irrespective of the number of employees. From 1901, statistics are for estab- 


The figures shown for census years prior to 1921 are for the preceding year. 


From 1922, statistics are exclusive of construction hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1931-45 include 
non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier years. 
by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 


4 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1931 1936 1939 1941 1944 1945 19461 
=a ~ 510 559 561 611 607 626 < ~ 1 
484, 669, 451/1, 229, 988, 951|1, 483, 116, 649|1, 564, 603, 21/1, 641, 460,451 - ~ A 9 
5,614,132; 16,330,867] 25,402,282} 28,338,030) 33,317,663} 40,598,779] 40,130,054 - 3 

973,212} 1,632,792} 1,740,793}  1,941,663| 2,081,270) 2, 238,023| 2,833, 230 - 4 

2,754,157| 6,666,337} 7,945,590) 8,289,219] 8, 845,038] 10,283,763} 10,283,610] 10,312,123] 5 

438, 555 528,640 594,359 658, 114 961,178} 1,222,882) 1,119,372 - 6 
2,697, 858, 073/3, 705, 701, 893|3, 271, 263, 531/3, 647,024, 49/4, 905, 503, 966 2 7 
~__~"497'399;761|2' 587,566,990] 612,071,434] 737811, 153|1,264, 862, 643]2, 029, 621, 370|1, 845, 773, 449 ~ 8 
4,365; 292) 885|1; 221; 911, 982|1, 624, 213, 996] 1, 836, 159, 375|3, 296, 547, 019) 4, 832, 333, 356|4, 473, 668, 847 - 9 
_ 2,488,987,148]2, 555,126,448*|3, 002,403,814*|3, 474,783, 528"|6, 076,308, 1244] 9, 073,692,5194)8, 250,368,866: - 10 
1, 123,694,263] 1, 252,017,2484 1 , 289,592,6724| 1, 531,051,9014|2, 605, 119, 78844, 015,776,0104|3, 564,315,899 - 11 


187,178,500; 393,991,300} 291,961,800} 409,032,700} 663,335, 100|12 


-- $40, 133,300} 315,482,000] 162, 588, 000 
4 G 13, 140 13, 1406 13, 1408 24,758 24,7586 24,7588 24,7589|13 
4 s 90,564 90,5646 90,5646 117,471 117,4716 117,4716 117'4715|14 
is 3,325, 210, 300|3,325,210, 300°/3,325,210, 3008/5, 290, 751, 000]5, 290,751,0006| 5,290,751, 0008 5, 290,751.0005|15 
: A 125, 003 25, 125.0036 137,331 137,3316 137,331 137,3315/16 
FE = 238, 683 238, 6836 238, 6836 297, 047 297,0476 297, 0476 297,0476|17 
: = 2,755, 569, 900|2. 208, 142,0007|2, 447,658,0007|3, 440, 902, 000|4, 124, 200,0007| 4,591,885 ,0007 < 18 
, i} 42, 293 42, 2236 42,2236 49,271 49,2718 49,2718 49,2715|19 
Z 55,2575| «BB. D576 62,781 62,7816 62,7815 62,7816|20 


a al 


55, 257 
249, 455, 900 


800,149,296] 587,653, 440 


799,478, 483 


628, 098, 386 


249, 455, 9006 


937, 824, 933 
635, 190, 844 


249, 455, 960° 


254,678,000} 254,678, 0008 


254, 678, 000° 


254,678, 0006|21 


924, 926, 104]1, 621, 003, 175]3, 439, 953, 165]3, 218,330, 8353/2, 312, 215, 301/22 
751,055, 534|1, 448, 791, 650/1, 758, 898, 197/1, 585,775, 142/1, 927, 279, 402/23 


aS 599, 627, 779 1,215,751, 826]1,573,015,777|1, 675, 981, 638|3, 069, 794, 825)/5, 198, 851, 362/4, 804, 105, 495 4,239,494, 703 


= 
3 


ports of merchandise for home consumption. 
= 12 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 


by) = 
es 
i. 


403, 452,219 
312, 844, 871 


266, 002, 688 


213,973, 562 


542, 322, 967 
856, 176, 820 


129,215, 157 
310, 952, 138 


6,017,032 
66, 520, 490 
14,321,048 
14, 152, 033 


31,492, 407 


9,739, 414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620,340 
37, 146, 722 
13, 331, 050 
11, 127, 432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336, 972 


219,781,406 
170, 597, 455 


151,999, 922 
109, 468, 081 
240, 196, 849 
393,775, 289 


194, 825, 612 
117,871,254 
5,697,224 
20, 207,319 
11,177,072 
3,767,918 
89, 056 

839, 278 
127,752 
2,035,382 
10, 680, 500 
2,329, 853 
84,788, 400 
10,594, 917 
18, 666, 367 
5,399, 259 
48,761,200 
3,891,045 


479, 646,028 
395,351, 950 


189,319,021 
122,971, 264 
333,916, 949 
369, 141, 513 


243,041,530 
226, 913,763 
4,850,071 
20,638, 718 
8, 488, 040 
3,136, 891 
127, 996 
989, 557 
1,580, 496 
25,957,012 


81, 890, 300 
11,347,125 
16, 130,875 
. 7,283, 547 
45,519, 600 
2,971,042 


430, 806, 546 
328,099, 242 


188, 900, 276 
114, 007, 409 
380, 392, 047 


162, 904, 586 
109, 050, 542 
5,342,172 
16,378,301 
12,115,598 
4,142,375 
94,191 

773, 782 
1,878, 251 
32,656, 049 
12,398,600 
2,673,765 
90,944, 800 
12, 248, 650 


. 21,030, 580 


8,525, 173 
121, 500, 900 
8,505, 064 


censuses only and the 1931 and 1941 figures are given. 
establishments. 


8 Wiscal years prior to 1921. 


878, 640, 907|1, 620, 450, 900) 1, 486, $47, 837 
658, 228, 354/1, 235,030,206) 963, 237, 687 


359,942,070} 220,353,906] 271,668, 462 


219, 418, 957 


110, 598, 584 


140,517, 448 


599, 713, 463/1, 301,322, 402/1, 196,976, 726 
496, 898, 466|1, 004, 498, 152)1, 447, 225, 915]1, 202, 417, 63411, 405, 296, 699/29 


196, 646,340 
161, 856,075 
11, 439,191 
44, 807,353 
7,691, 664 
3,295, 148 
33,412 

391, 605 
4,646, 140 
77,494, 498 
1,481, 800 
493, 525 
92,331,000 
13, 554, 911 
17, 235,320 
6, 585, 443 
95, 538, 700 
6, 687,709 


5 Census figures for calendar years, 1930 and 1940 respectively. 


291,679, 709 
384, 150, 471 
13, 938, 631 
90,001, 207 
83,392, 645 
60, 863, 632 


148, 300, 639 
4,726,700 
1, 881,278 

131, 429, 200 

27,062, 454 
5, 966, 982 
2,933,419 

55,978, 500 
3,918, 495 


329, 672, 842 
475, 786, 639 
13,730, 584 
97,854,944 
71,116, 842 
47,659,619 
145, 566 
2,619,934 
4,498,346 
96,493,111 


135, 409, 300 
27, 909,305 
4,956, 103 
2,597,010 
38, 589, 200 
2,701,244 


a a | ee eee 


904, 700, 873/24 
597,506, 175)25 


340, 500, 712) 26 
201, 433, 220/27 
887, 940, 676|28 


157, 529, 350/30 
250, 305, 507 
14, 984, 287/31 
126, 733,077 
30, 238, 797/32 
23, 108, 066 


106, 495, 400/36 
21,947,738 
4) 180, 506 37 
3,490, 421 
35, 255, 800/38 — 
2,467, 906 


6 These data are collected at the decennial 


7 Estimated on basis of intercensal survey of larger 


9 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 
11 Fiscal years 1921 and prior years; calendar years 1931-46. 


10 Tm- 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded? 
INTEKGl Aceh tee te oa cierewneson cit eee 


NOOCd=DUlD Re tiie acs «eae salsa: 


oO Cs oo rw) — 
> 
n 
or 
i} 
a 
ct 
o) 
a 


Newsprint paper.............0000 


Exports, Domestic, by Classes—? 
6} Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres, and wood) 
7| Animals and their products (except 
8 
9 


a 


see ee menses 


chemicals and fibres) 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products 
Wood, wood products, and paper.. 

10) Iron and its products.............. 
11) Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 


12} Non-metallic minerals and their 

products (except chemicals)..... 
13} Chemicals and allied products.... 
14; All other commodities............ 


Totals, Exports, Domestic...... 


Imports for Consumption—? 
Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres, and wood) 
16; Animals and their products (except 
chemicals and fibres) 


GUGLSRe ae eae ionic eee 
18} Wood, wood products, and paper.. 
19} Iron and its products....:.......... 
20| Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
GUICES ER ee oats ce aie eee 
21; Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)..... 
22| Chemicals and allied products.... 
23| All other commodities............ 


eRotalc ehmMpOncss ee. kes 


Steam Railways— 
24| Miles in operation................. 
Dal ee Capi take men. Aarts a cone eee 
Glo ASSCHECTS Saosin ae 
Pal EPHNCT alts a. eos. toe ides eae ee 
Peis pwarningss lor wee hacer yan 
741) Deal Sib g ove) ats (orci a Sane 9 Oe ee Oe te 


Electric Railways— 
30) Miles in operation................. 
en tuite COA TILCA IS = Liu eer ai ce Obit her ce ne 
De UCASSENLErSav reece as etree 
Sa Pei giG. cere ee ee SRAM ean 
SAE rnin ss sere oc tact eh Seats 


Road Transportation— 
36| Highways, total mileages®........ 
37| Capital expenditure on’............ 
38} Motor-vehicles registered......... 
39| Total provincial revenue 
licences and operation.......... 


Canals— 
40} Passengers carried................ 
AD ce Mreig hte. tA oe re terns aoe ce eae 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
4 1875. 


§ Duplication eliminated. 


$ 
$ 


$ 


No. 


ton 


tell 


2,695 
257,035, 1888 
5,190,4164 
5,670,8364 
19,470,5394 
15,775,532! 


Las | Met et = 


100,377 
3,955, 621 


420,055 
1,123,091 


Teel tr a 


7,331 

284, 419, 293 
6,943, 671 
12,065,323 
27,987,509 
20,121,418 


bobs se 


118, 136 
2, 853, 230 


513, 909 
280, 619 


13, 742, 557 


36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351,085 
556, 527 


1,618, 955 


3,988, 584 
851,211 
5,291,051 


24, 212, 140 
8,080, 862 


28,670, 141 
5, 203, 490 
15, 142,615 


3,810, 626 


14, 139, 024 
3,697,810 
8,577, 246 


13, 838 
632,061, 440 
13, 222, 568 
21, 753,021 
48, 192, 099 
34, 960, 449 


Veatigls Aashii) 


146,336 
2,902, 526 


1901 1911 
9,537,558} 34,767,523 
958,365] 3,842,332 
1,888,538]  2'315,171 
5,307,060/ 6,014,095 
26,715 69,829 
864.573] 2,076,477 
a 6.588, 655 
1,937,207} 5/715,532 
. 3,092, 437 

25,541,567} 84,368,425 
68, 465,332} 69,693,263 
1/880'539| 1,818,931 
33/099,915| 56,334. 695 
3'778,897| 9,884,346 
33,395,096] 34,000,996 
7,356,444} 10,038, 493 
791,855|  3.088,840 
3,121,741]  5/088.564 
177,431,386] 274,316,553 
38,036,146] 79,214,041 
14,022,896] 30,671,908 
37,284,752| 87,916,282 
8°196,901} - 267851, 936 
29'955,936| 91,968,180 
7,167,318| 27,579,572 
21,255,403] 53,430,475 
5.684,999|  12'471,730 
16,326,568] 42° 620/479 
177,930,919} 452,724, 603 
18, 140 25, 400 
816, 110, 837/1, 528, 689, 201 
18°385.722| ' 37,097/718 
36,999,371] 79,884 982 
72, 898'749| 188'733,494 
50,368,726} 131,034,785 
553 1,224 
= 112, 532/347 
120,934,656, 426/296.792 
77926] 12981362 
5,768,283| 20,356,952 
3'435,162| 12096, 134 

a 21,783 

190,428]  . 304,904 
5, 665,259| 38,030,353 
31876. 


2 Fiscal years 1921 and prior years; calendar years 1931-46. 
6 Fiscal years. 


— | | |  _L_ 


—_—— | | | | LT 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1936 


1939 


1941 


“~ SS eS ee Ey ee ee 


47,018, 300 
9,405, 291 
2,277, 202 

16,501,478 

154, 152 

12,255,793 

14,363, 006 

71,552,037 

15,112,586 

78,922, 137 


482,140,444 


188, 359, 937 
18,783, 884 
284, 561,478 
76,500,741 


45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 


60, 420, 300 
13, 188, 928 
359, 853 
1,909, 922 
70, 993 
3,929,317 
12,450,741 
30, 056, 643 
40,164,815 
107, 233, 112 


209, 760, 786 


70,938,351 

5,394, 084 
185, 493,491 
19,086, 492 


56, 158, 939 
14,976, 873 


10, 848, 946 
14,995,478 


168,316, 400 
42,987, 140 
411,574 
1,792,584 
136, 547 
7,391,517 
15, 089, 928 
31,246, 695 
59, 861, 787 
103, 639, 634 


346, 980, 652 


124, 694, 815 
12, 227,387 
210, 206, 707 
52,303, 878 


134, 436,740 
23,974,191 


17,749, 628 
15, 250, 935 


229, 930, 400 
56,522, 602 
376, 203 
1,666, 934 
186, 238 

12, 463, 177 
14,110,308 
31,000, 602 
53,174, 453 
115, 687, 288 


220,118,056 


131, 803, 705 
14, 427, 669 
242,541,043 
63, 102, 432 


182, 890, 103 
29,332,099 


24,263,342 
16, 447, 654 


275, 190,300 
67,679,708 
531,449 
2,596, 626 
220, 255 

14, 550, 435 
28, 234, 485 
85, 897, 736 
65, 240, 248 
154,356, 543 


285, 708, 739 


201,730, 555 
30, 819, 633 
387, 113, 232 
239, 900, 848 


244,012,336 
45,172,085 


58, 676,338 
127, 869, 409 


265,197, 100 
68, 400, 634 
1,010, 240 
5, 984, 827 
183, 209 

14, 284, 336 
28,161,615 
101,563,024 
56,115,515 
157, 190, 834 


741, 265,315 


372,925, 562 
59, 742, 201 
440,901,011 
772, 935, 430 


339,908, 279 
58,398, 213 


100, 687, 526 
553, 189, 628 


210, 628 
16,224,118 
28,690, 537 

106,054, 911 
§1, 178,918 
179, 450,771 


819, 445,087 


398, 063, 480 
56, 881, 105 
488,040, 542 
555, 090, 103 


352,545, 645 
59,555, 035 


111,318,110 
377,391, 246 


223 , 877, 200 
55, 204, 632 
853, 922 
5,921,619 
215, 872 

16, 509, 480 
28,215, 276 
113, 858, 068 
77, 154, 829 


oo - Ww BO 


265,793, 902 


578, 487, 716 


358, 472, 794 
53,759, 827 
625,591, 155 
227,472, 926)10 


247,810, 065/11 
57,360, 525}12 


67, 588, 719|13 
95,671, 574/14 


wast 


—~ ee ee SS ee ee ee ee 


a 


: 


1,189, 163,701 


259,431,110 


587, 653, 440 


937, 824, 933 


134,433,268] 126,245,938 

61,722,390] 28,629,914} 25,845,624 
243,608,342} 90,151,516] 98,915,100 
57,449,384| 34,923,391] 27,099,785 
245,625,703] 116,209,368] 135,359, 104 
55,651,319] 38,666,648] 35,040,115 
206,095,113} 106,087,909) 115,497,181 
37,887,449| 31,336,994} 31,971,047 
~72,688,072| 47,659,378] — 39,216,950 
1,240, 158,882] 628;098,386] 635, 190,844 
1 39,191 42,280 42552 
2,164, 687, 636/4, 232,022, 088/4, 487, 605, 511 
-46.793,251|  26,396,812| 20,497,616 
83,730,829}  74,129,6945| 75,846,566 
458,008,891] 358,549,382] 334,768,557 
422,581,205} 321,025,588] 283,345,968 
1,680 1,379 1,247 
177,187,436] 215,818,096} 205,062,353 
719,305,441| 720,468,361] 614,890,897 
< 2,982 292 1,977,441 2, 265, 023 
44,536,832| 49,088,310] 41,391,927 
35,945,316] 35,367,068] 28,807,311 
af 378,094 410,448 

= 66,250,229] 34,966,916 
464,805} 1,200, 668 1,240, 124 

2 42,231,027] 61,026,358 

_ 230,129 126, 633 59, 855 
9,407,021, 16,189,074] 21,468,816 


924, 926, 104}1, 621,003, 175]3, 439, 953, 165/38, 218, 330, 353/2, 


127, 835, 146 
32, 757, 666 


100, 866, 078 
33,703, 149 
183, 159, 650 


42,108,374 


132, 823, 892 
43,705, 905 
54, 095, 674 


751,055, 534 


42,63 
3,367,702, 730 
20, 482, 296 
84,631,1225 
367,179,095 
304,373, 285 


1,083 

204, 581, 406 
632, 533, 152 
2,313,748 
42, 864, 150 
29,605, 328 


497, 707 
62,577,241 
1,439, 245 


79, 915; 560 


62,790 
23,391,077 


312, 215, 301 


310, 752, 921/15 
64, 237, 006|16 
264, 120, 526)17 
69, 623, 405|18 
491,068, 506}19 
120, 281, 405/20 
332,611, 081/21 


92, 874, 113|22 
181,710, 438)/23 


Neal i 
rw) 
2 


Oe Niet as 0 aa | 
i] 
a 


79, 298/40 


171,835,408] 212,654,961] 235,558, 101 
34,845,584] 36,378,816] 46,625,324 
161,138,512} 190,575,143} 196,761,222 
36,739,071] 43,635,511} 49,760,716 
431,622,365] 428,360,899] 384,459,898 
94,758,269] 106,650,546} 99,119,533 
189,953,788] 271,014,110] 265,405,010 
65,382,196) 80,842,673] 79,758,655 
262,516,457| 388,785,538] 228,326, 683 

1,448, 791, 650/1, 758, 898, 197|1, 585, 775, 142/1, 927,279, 402 
42,441 42,336 42,352 
3,397, 488, 564/3, 343, $56, 498/3, 490, 680, 628 
29,779,241] 60,335,950} 53,407,845 
116,808,0915| 155,326,3325| 147,348,5665 
538,291,947] 796,636,786| 774,971,360 
403,733,542] 634,774,021] 631,497, 562 
1,028 1,020 1,016 
193,532,914] 179,905,198] 179,713,277 
795, 170,569]1, 249, 707, 399|1, 316, 571, 540 
3, 265, 449 3,769, 959 3,639, 989 
55,334,647| 84,730,173] 88,939,451 
37,030,823} 58,202,151] 64,533,940 
561, 489 553, 305 552, 015 
37,237,954| 31,505,349} 32,191,134 
1,572,784 1,502, 567 1,497,081 
91,139,300] 89,125,479) 91,181,795 
100, 092 84,474 88, 234 
23,453,3671  20,615,507| 22,320,399 


18, 654, 919|41 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 © 1911 
Shipping— 
1| Vessels on the registry............ No. ~ 7,394 7,015 6,697 8, 088 
ton - 1,310, 896 1,005, 475 666, 276 770, 446 
Sea-Going—2,3 : 
2 ELereC We fk cack yeaa a ton 2) 521 bie 4,032,946 5,273,935 7,514, 732 11,919,339 
3 ledred tan sonst <beeee aalaeet 2,594, 460 4,071,391 5,421, 261 7,028,330} 10,377,847 
4 MOLARS MR AN d.< Lae ete ce ss 5,116,033 8,104,337} 10,695,196) 14,543,062} 22,297,186 
Inland International—2,3 
5 EINRErOU tee Ae Son aac eee ton 4,055,198 2,934,503 4,098, 434 5, 720,575} _13,286, 102 
6 Clearedss te Bist a te. Bee, oe ~ 3,954,797 2,763,592 4,009,018 5, 766,171 11, 846, 257 
i WLOtAlS See or a2 Aon cic eee nant 8,009,995 5,698, 095 8,107,452 11,486,746) 25,132,359 
Coastwise—? 
8 EINTEe xtc eet tide toe ton - 7,664, 863 12,835,774) 17,927,959) 34,280,669 
9 Cleared jsf ake ee eae wi - 7,451,903 12,150, 356 16,516,837}; 32,347,265 
10 Rota sti sees. sere esoeniaeaen nt ee ~ 15,116,766] 24,986,130} 34,444,796] 66,627,934 
Air Transportation— 
TE AiMilesilownet ot ee See eee No - - - = - 
12)-* Passenger milessoreads: tia esas sf - - - - - 
13)" tEreight: carried.s...08 seaoede ee ne lb. - - - - - 
P4SM ail Carried F295". fa iene ce - - - - - 
Communications— 
15} Telegraphs, Govt., miles of line... No. - 1,947 2,699 5, 744 8, 446 
16; ‘Telegraphs, other, miles of line.... “ - - 27, 866 30, 194 33,905 
Ai Relenhones®. atc ci eee ns - - - 63, 192 302,7595 
18} ‘Telephones, employees’........... <f - - - - 10,4255 
19} Radio receiving sets.............. s - - - - - 
Post Office— v 
20 PeeRevenues cme te eee fe $ 803, 637 1,344, 970 2,515, 824 3,421,192 9,146, 952 
PA paeeXPON GIGUTES aS. 0) cette Gee o oeeniie $ 994, 876 1, 876, 658 3, 161,676 3, 837,376 7, 954, 223 
22| Money orders issued.............. $ 4,546, 434 125,212 12,478,178 17,956,258} 70,614,862 
Dominion Finance— 
23| Customs revenueS...............-. $ 11,841,105; 18,406,092} 23,305,218} 28,293,930) 71,838,089 
24| Excise revenuéS...........0ee.eee $ 4,295,945 5, 343, 022 6,914, 850 10,318, 266 16, 869, 837 
25| War-tax revenues...........0-..00 $ = = = = - 
26 Income taxa aetteies tacts $ = = = = - 
27 SaleSHtAX Acree wees SAG Me ae - - - - - 
28} ‘Total receipts from taxation.:..... $ 16,320,369} 23,942,139} 30,220,068} 38,612,196] 88,707,926 
29| Per capita receipts from taxes..... $ 4-42 5-54 6-25 7 12-31 
30) Total revénuess. 2 2.5 os. the kc ks $ asus 29,635,298} 38,579,311} 52,514,701] 117,780,409 
31; Revenues per capita............... $ 5:2 6-85 7-98 16:34 
32} ‘Total expenditures................ $ 19, 293, 178 33,796,643] 40,793,208] 57,982,866} 122,861,250 
33| Expenditures per capita........... $ 5.2 23 7-82 8-44 10 ~ 17-04 
s4io3 Grossidebtosren cate ens cia wel $ 115,492,683} 199,861,537] 289,899,230} 354,732,433} 474,941, 487 
30 MASSE tS as at heed cons cose ae ae $ 37,786,165} 44,465,757] 52,090,199] 86,252,429] 134,899, 435 
36 INGtIC ED OG et, Maete, ferent $ 77,706,518 155,295,780) 287,809,031; 268,480,004} 340,042,052 
Provincial Finance— 
37| Revenue, ordinary, totals......... $ 5,518, 946 7,858, 698 10, 693, 815 14, 074, 991 40,706 , 948 
38} I:xpenditure, ordinary, totals...... $ 4,935,008 8,119,701 11,628,353 14, 146, 059 88, 144, 511 
Note Circulation— : 
oo) PAD NOLES ia Matas et. as RMR asee $ 20,914,637] 28,516,692] 33,061,042) . 50,601,205) 89,982,223 
40| Dom. or Bank of Canada notes? .. $ 7, 244,341 14,539,795} 16,176,316] 27,898,509} 99,921,354 
Chartered Banks— 
al) eCapitalspaid-upecsr ei. eee $ 37,095,340} 59,534,977] 60,700,697) 67,035,615) 103,009,256 
AD) SA GSELS A. een ea tye tei eee ees $ 125,273,631) 200,613,879} 269,307,032} 531,829;324/1, 303, 131, 260 
43} Liabilities to the public........... $ 80,259,974) 127,176,249) 187,332,325} 420,003, 743/1,097, 661,393 
44| Deposits payable on demand...... $ = - - 95,169,631} 304,801,755 
45| Deposits payable after notice...... $ - - - 221,624,664] 568,976,209 
46 Totals, Deposits 9, ...... Bete t | 56, 287,391 94,346,481) 148,396,968} 349,573,327) 980,433,788 
Savings Banks— 
47| Deposits in Post Office............ $ 2,497, 260 6,208,227| 21,738,648} 39,950,813); 43,330,579 
48} Deposits in Government banks.... $ 2,072,037 9,628, 445 17, 661,378 16,098, 146 14, 673, 752 
49| Deposits in special banks......... $ 5, 766, 712 7,685,888] 10,982,232 19,125,097) 34,770,386 
Loan Companies (Dominion)— 
50 RAASSBte es, eed een cee. ee eee oe $ 8,392,464] 73,906,638) 125,041,146) 158,523,307] 389,701,988 
OL SEAS OTIGIOSt ah Hees oer ke nei ea ne $ 8,392,958! 71,965,017! 123,915,704| 158,523,307| 389,701,988 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
includes sea-going and inland international after 1936. 
Railway Commission was not included. 
Saskatchewan. 


2 Fiscal year figures prior to 1941. 


3 In foreign service, which 


4 Prior to 1941 Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
5 As at June 30. 


6 Excluding employees on rural lines in 


bf 


——— 


_ 24,916,729 


- 26,331,119 
~ 173, 523,322 


~ 168,385,327 


E Beis 


1921 


7,482 
1,223,973 


12,516, 503 
12, 400, 226 


14, 828, 454 
14, 903, 447 
29,731, 901 
28, 567, 545 
27,773, 668 
56,341,213 


24, 661, 262 


163,266, 804 
37,118, 367 


46,381,824 

38, 114, 539 

368, 770, 498 
41-96 

436, 292, 185 
49-64 

528, oe , 013 


102, 030, 458 
102, 569, 515 


194, 621,710 


129, 096, 339 


1931 


8,966 
1,484, 423 


17,769, 690 
18, 542, 037 
36,311,727 


30, 416, 107 
36, 292, 604 
167,749, 651 


131, 208, 955 
57, 746, 808 
107,320, 633 
71,048, 022 
20,783,944 
296, 276,396 


179, 143, 480 
190, 754, 202 


141,969, 350 
153,079, 362 


144, 674, 853 


1936 


9,373 
1,367,071 
28, 895, 751 


14, 472, 022 
14, 998, 858 
29, 470, 880 


42,979,361 


121, 810, 839 


74,004, 560 
44,409,797 
197, 484, 627 
82,709, 803 
77,551,974 
317,311, 809 


28-98 
372,595, 996 

33-79 
532, eel, 


232,616, 182 
248, 141, 808 


119, 507,306 
105, 275, 223 


145, 500, 000 
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1939 


8,419 
1,287,365 


31,353, 871 
32, 044, 242 
63,398, 113 


13, 421, 245 
15,008, 129 
28,429,374 


45,386, 457 
43,183, 652 
88,570, 109 


10, 969, 271 
26, 107, 750 
21,253, 364 

1,900,347 


1, 223, "502 


35, 288, 220 
35, 456, 181 
145, 204,787 


78,751,111 


296, 836, 927 
289, 467, 574 


94, 064, 907 
184, 904, 919 


145, 500, 000 


406, 433, 409 


1941 


8, 667 
1,271,811 
31,452, 400 


33,313, 400 
64,765,800 


12,508,390 
56, 723, 714 
16,559, 611 
3,411,971 


1, 454, 717 


40,383,366 
38, 699, 674 
173, 565, 550 


130,757,011 
88, 607, 559 


1944 


9,369 
1,645, 298 


28,356, 681 
30, 853, 811 
59,210, 492 


43,776,497 
41, 628, 639 
85,405, 136 


16,189, 362 
113, 886, 329 
12,430,645 

7,296, 265 


9,3664 


ie 770, 900 


61,070,919 
48, 485, 009 
262, 297,331 


167, 882, 089 
142,124,331 


558, 175, 014/2, 111, 032, 508 
220, 471, 004|1, 036, 757,035 


179,701, 224 


304,913, 484 


778,175, 450/2, 436, 811, 484/2 
67-63 203 +49 

872, 169, 645/2, 765,017, 713 
75+ 3 90 


404,791,0008 


349,818,0008 


78,761,049 


145, 500, 000 


2, 340, 878. 984 2,261, 611, 937|3, 006, 100, 517/83, 152, 559, 314 3, 648, 691, 449 8, 740, 084, 893 


448, 975, 0008) 507, 921, 00018 
414, 155, 0008| 451,074, 0001 


37,056, 187 


145, 500, 000 


1945 


ee ee | en, pe 


48,098, 201 
44,535,356 
92, 633, 557 


20, 087, 432 
159, 163,445 


66,071,815 
54, 629, 281 
281, 890, 291 


977,758, 068 
1st ge Bae 


28, 636, 174 


145, 500, 000 
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19461 


30,367,071) 2 
34, 144, 608) 3 
64, 511,679} £ 


SOO 


Lae ee 


23,172, 717|39 


943, 576, 233/1,078, 988, 028)1, 125, 986, 281/40 


145, 500, 000) 41 


2, 841, 782, 079/3, 066,018, 472/83, 144, 506, 755/3, 591, 564, 586/4, 008, 381, 256/5, 990, 410, 887/6, 743, 217, 134]7, 429, 608, 029/42 


2,855, 622, 2323, 298,351,099 3, 711,870, 680/5, 689, 443 095) 6, 438, 617, 676/7, 123,979, 417/43 
741, 733, 241 1, 088, 198, 370 1, 863, 793, 981 1,986, 075, 142 2) 155,312,749 44 


md, 289, 347, 063)1, 437, 976, 832|1,518, 216, 945|1, 699, 224,304} 1,616, 129, 007/2, 272, 573, 361/2, 750,358, 254/3, 327,057, 442/45 
2, 264, 586, 736|2, 422, 834, 828/2, 614, 895, 597/3, 060, 859, 111|3, 464, 781, 844 5, 422,302,978 6, 159, 997, 976|6, 771,555, 153/46 


2) 556, 454, 190}2, 741, 554, 219 


2 29,010,619} 24,750,227) 22,047,287) 23,045,576 

— ——-10, 150, 189 iL ul i 

- 58, 576, 775} 69,820,422} 69,665,415) 81,566,754 

i. 96,698,810} 147,094,183} 137,210,511] 136,358,786 
146,046,087| 137,199,814) 136,351,602 


Y 95, 281,122 


| 7 Active assets only. 
1871 to 1901. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1946. 
from 1901. 
zm, 


130, 795,391 
130, 787, 116 


22, 176, 633 
ul 
76,391,775 


28, 296, 208 
11 


103, 276, 757 


130, 945, 859 
130, 877,350 


8 Fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. 
10 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada 


Ui Included in Post Office Savings Banks. 


122,574, 607 


33, 468,799 
u 


133,774, 431 
133,774, 429 


35, 537, 154/47 


9 As at June 30 from 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Small Loans Companies (Dominion)— 
AY, AiG he SO een Oy 2 ae ee $ - = PS = = 
SL PAB DILEGIOS ee eee eos aero re $ - = es “ rs 
Loan Companies (Provincial) — 
3 BSCUSAIMI Ss ic hee eies.c shea ee $ - oa ka a 
SPS EAA DIL IGIOS orcas tease ea oe $ - = a = it: 


Trust Companies (Dominion)— 


SSETS— 
5 Company funds: ¢ 22% 324. es. ¢ te $ 3 3 3 a 
6 Guaranteed funds. ......s.5..<.+. $ 3 3 3 3 3 
LiAPILITIES— 
7 Company finds ic bo. coche ES $ 3 3 3 3 
8 Guaranteed funds..¢............ $ 3 3 3 3 3 
9| Estates, TRUSTAND AGENCY FUNDS. $ 3 3 3 3 3 
Trust Companies (Provincial)— 
ASssETS— 
10 Company funds (par value)..... $ - - = =! = 
11 Guaranteed funds (par value)... $ - - = = - 
12| Estates, rRUSTAND AGENCY FUNDS. $ - - = = - 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 
13} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... $ 228,453,784; 462,210,968] 759,602,191 1, 038; 687, 619|2, 279, 868, 346 
14] Premium income for each year.... $ PA SP) ATOMS) 3,827,116 6, 168,716 9,650,348} 20,575,255 
15} Losses paid during each year...... $ 1,549,199 3,169, 824 3,905, 697 6,774,956} 10,936,948 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
{6) Amounts at risk, Dec. 31.......... $ - - - = - 
17} Premium income for each year.... $ - - - = - 
{8| Losses paid during each year...... $ - - - - - 
Dominion Life Insurance—5 ; 
19} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... $ 45,825,935} 103,290,932) 261,475,229] 463, 769,034} 950,220,771 
20} Premium income for each year.... $ 1, 852,974 3,094, 689 8,417,702} 15,189,854} 31,619,626 
21; Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year......... $ ~ - - 7,182,358] 11,434,901 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
22; Amounts at risk, Dec. 31.......:. $ - - - = - 
23| Premium income for each year.... $ - - - - - 
24| Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year......... $ - - - - - 
Business Transacted— 
25) Danlkede@bits a 9208.12 % San Ske $’000 = = = - - 
26|Commercial Failures............... No. - - 1,861 1,341 Iido2 
ale daabilsties san ocd ata ee Ke $ - - 16,723,939} 10,811,671 13,491,196 
Education (Provincially-Controlled 
Schools only)— 
29 ee NTOLNeN tae eee ee ee No. 803, 000 891, 000 993, 000 1,092, 633 1,361, 205 
29| Averages-of daily attendance...... na - - ~ 69, 000 870, 532 
SOhe Tesehers sats bah oe 2 13, 559 18,016 23,718 27,126 40,516 
31} Public expenditures on............ $ - - -" 11,044, 925 37,971,374 
Criminal Statistics—® 
32| Convictions, indictable offences... No. ~ 3, 5099 3,974 5,638 11,188 
33| - Convictions, non-indictable offences “ ~ 30, 365° 33, 643 36, 510 100, 633 
Hospitals— 
34) Other than mental................ No. - - ~ - ~ 
S50 Od PADACIEY (ors Oren ee toe fone. cs - - - - - 
36| Patients under treatment......... ef - - - - - 
ba MENLO RGGI weet, 2 tlk dete tee RN ed os - - ~ - - 
38 Patients under treatment....... ie - - - - ~ 
39 Tecepiss: Sinica $ ~ - - - - 
40 Expendituréss) c.f. Aes. $ - = - - - 
Te pee nn nnn SS eee 
1 Figures are subject to revision. 2 1922 figures; first year provincial figures made available by the 
Department of Insurance. 3 Prior to 1920 when the Dominion Department of Insurance took. over the 
administration of the legislation concerning loan companies, the figures are not comparable. They are shown, 
however, at pp. xl and xli of the 1938 Year Book. 4 Compiled from data supplied voluntarily to the Super- 


intendent of Insurance by provincial companies, but estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. 
The figures include all the large and most of the small provincial companies. : 
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1921 


86, 144, 1532 
87,385, 8072 


10, 237, 930 
8,774, 185 


9,907,331 
8,549,642 
79, 252, 639 


31, 418, 4033 
32, 885, 3028 


1931 


827,373 
823, 120 


65, 728, 238 
66, 387, 987 


15, 459, 347 
25,718,219 


15,066, 431 
25,718, 221 
215, 698, 469 


66, 338, 148 
125, 829, 165 


1936 


4,392,390 
4,361, 126 


58,909,744 
58,762, 522 


16,374, 558 
35, 456, 607 


15, 878, 061 
35, 456, 607 
226,024, 454 


63,770, 447 
121, 986, 843 
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1939 


5, 466, 679 
5, 424, 047 


58, 526, 904 
58, 533, 671 


20,176, 418 
36,001,000 


19,351, 839 
36,001, 000 
242,369, 850 


61, 292, 364 
114, 606, 960 


1941 ~ 


7,918, 926 
7,918, 926 


58, 220,073 
58, 220, 073 


20,596,781 
38,570, 855 


20,086, 776 
38, 570, 855 
268, 596, 524 


58, 165, 471 
108, 912, 208 


1944 


12,597, 846 
12, 597, 846 


58, 728, 602 
58, 728, 602 


21, 284, 655 
47,741,930 


20,569, 310 
47,741, 929 
338, 978, 141 


61, 889, 195 
123, 730, 978 


1945 


16, 000, 830 
16, 000, 830 


63, 680, 642 
63, 680, 642 


22,475, 024 
53,149, 578 


21,146, 056 
53, 149,578 
363 , 332, 677 


67, 028, 647 
136,074, 768 


629, 953, 9173/1,961, 948, 175|2, 311, 906, 898/2, 422, 219, 901/2, 418, 950, 841|2, 593, 730, 389/2, 754, 475, 732 


6,020, 513, 832 0, 544, 641,293 9, 248, 273, 260/10, 200,346,551) 11,386,819,286/ 14,174, 130,630) 15,054,848,612 


7 Includes Newfoundland. 
figures, applying to calendar year 1930. 


_ 5 Not including fraternal insurance. 


8 Year ended Sept. 30. 
11 Wartime military hospitals not included. 
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69, 247, 607/25 


130/26 


4,003, 000|?7 


312,564; 50,342,669} 40,218,296) 40,984,276) 49,305,539) 55,027,051) 58,335,728 

- 27,572,560) 29,938,409) 14,072,237) 15,738,902) 17,814,322) 28,921,930) 30,585,357 

1,269, he 435/1, 341, 184,333|1, 184, 852, 046/1, 284, 998, 454/1, 120, 181, 968|1, 452, 775, 262/1, 491,715, 144 

, 549 7,185, 066 5, 002, 603 5, 750, 302 3,992, 765 5, 616,347 6, 205, 250 

3, Bad 820 4,985, 605 2,190, 624 3,170, 597 2, 237, 832 3,070, 639 3, 213, 221 

“PF 934, 843, 848/6, 622, 267, 793/6, 403,037, 477|6, 776, 262, 587|7, 348, 550, 742/9, 139, 484, 231/9, 751,040, 835) 10,812, a0, 224|19 

98,864,371] 225,100,571) 200,541,265) 198,042,144). 203,459,238] 244,426,883] 261,176, 100 20 

24,014,465) 54,410,589} 58,086,634 73,936, 661 75,082,008} 92,566,959) 97,638,990 

222,871,178} 202,094,301} 130,044,228] 134,554,434) 164,451,218) 264,533,974) 346,074,464 

4,389,008 5,178,615 3,025, 124 3,491, 402 3,988, 952 7,052,449 8, 259, 537 

2,812,077 2,603, 453 2,195, 537 3,178,604 2, 583, 958 3,038, 613 3,361,253 

27,157,4748} 31,586,468) 35,928,607} 31,617,352} 39,242,957) 60,676,954) 68,384, 813 

2,4517 2,5637 1,238 1,299 882 96 95 

73,299,1117) 52,987,5547| 11,314,000} 11, 635, 000 6,959, 000 2,119,000 2,305, 000 

1, 880, 805 2,264, 106 2,189, 450 2,236,342 2,131,391 2,056, 743 2,112,351 

1,349, 256 1,801, 955 1, 832,357 1, 870, 563 1, 802,300 1,708, 510 1,741,113! 

, 607 71,246 71,701 , 049 , 308 , 547 74,957 

112,976,543) 144, 748, 823} 114,685,037} 122, 974, 590} 129,817,268] 184,093,229} 194, 980,000! 

16,169 31, 542 36, 059 53, 125 42,646 42,511 41,965 

155,376 327,778 377, 706 431, 203 547, 556 430,727 455,918 

= 80610 903 925 934 85311 82211 

=: 55,2851 66, 486 61,300 64,4661) 63,5891! 63,4071! 

= 697,18310 877, 945 925, 585 1,104,914 1,322,651 1, 402, 932 

= 561° 57 EEO 60 59 59 

= 39,9861 53,326 56, 867 59, 203 62, 847 64,016 

= = 14,300,952} 16,623,786) 19,084,150} 21,863,776} 22,663,567 

= = 14,222,138} 16,607,041) 19,068,996) 21,877,537) — 22,950, 837 


6 igures are for 1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 


9 1886 figures; first year available. 10Census 


INTRODUCTION 


This introduction serves both to give a summary review of the current situation 
in such a way as to present a general picture of the various parts of the economy 
of the country and to bring up to date statistics in certain chapters which, because of 
the need for sending them to press early in the year, are behind hand in their relation 
- to other statistics given towards the end of the book. 


-Since the end of the War, the domestic picture has been both a challenging 
and difficult one for business. Selective decontrol as production of consumer goods 
increased (see Chapter XXIV) has been followed by upward price adjustments. 
This was to be expected as Government subsidies were withdrawn. However, 
during 1946 the situation was aggravated by labour troubles of considerable severity 
for pivotal industries. Disruption of production due to serious strikes occurred, 
for instance, in the automobile, logging, ruber, steel, electrical apparatus, textiles, 
coal, base metals and shipping industries, as well as many subsidiary activities. 
Maladjustment in the supply of materials, especially in the construction industries, 
resulted: this together with the dislocation of cost-price relationships had an adverse 


effect so that expected production, which would normally have acted as a counter- 


poise to rising prices, did not materialize. Many goods and commodities are still 
(September, 1947) difficult to obtain. The price structure is in places out of balance 
and in need of adjustment in relation to other economic factors. Nevertheless, in 
the face of all these difficulties prices have been kept within reasonable bounds and 
despite the gradual withdrawal of the energizing force funnelled into industry 
between 1939 and 1945 by Government funds, production has been sufficient to 
dull the edge of demand. Business has now definitely entered a more selective 
and competitive phase than at any time since 1939. 


Among the more important factors indicating the basic strength of the domestic 
- business situation are: the very strong financial position shown by many companies 
for the first post-war year; the high activity in the heavy industries, the excellent 
production and profit record of the pulp and paper and other forest products 
industries; the sound position of agriculture and the continued prosperity of farmers 
generally; and the high average pay of industrial workers. All these are influences 
that point to sustained prosperous conditions if only the international situation 
can be composed and trade re-established on something like normal lines. A 
particularly bright spot in the economic picture is the forest products industries. 
Lumber and pulp and paper are in great demand and this situation promises to 
continue for some time to come. A heavy responsibility rests upon the Provincial 
- and Federal Governments to see to it that undue depletion of forest resources is 
not permitted. Fortunately, there is evidence that the authorities are alive to 
the implications. When it is realized that insect pests and fire actually destroy 
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about 26 p.c. more wood each year than is used by the huge pulp and paper industry 
which provides a higher export value than any other branch of manufacturing and 
gave employment in 1945 to about 40,000 employees, the vital need for conservation 
becomes more apparent. 


The national income reflects the sustained level of economic activity and has 
been maintained at a point that compares well with war years, partly it must be 
admitted, as a result of higher prices (see Chapter XXIV). No lasting solution 
of present problems is to be found in a mere bolstering of national income in terms 
of high prices, but rather in the building up of real values by high and increasing 
productivity and it is therefore in the direction of increased volume of production 
that healthy adjustment must be looked for. The demands of consumers have 
risen with income as goods have become available. For 1946 the national income 
is estimated at $9,212,000,000 not far below the figure for 1945, viz., $9,587,000,000. 
This is more than twice the average annual pre-war national income. For the 
firsu six months of 1947 all indications point to this level having been maintained. 


Foreign trade—the means by which surplus production is exchanged for needed 
commodities from other parts of the world—is the keystone in the arch of inter- 
national co-operation and is relatively more important in the case of Canada than 
in those countries where the production capacity is smaller, population is denser 
and the level of domestic consumption higher. In this country all surpluses of 
raw materials, agricultural products and manufactured goods must be exchanged 
for widely diversified imports. The widening of trade relations that is being 
promoted by the Department of Trade and Commerce is directed to lessening the 
present extreme concentration of trade and the building up of a more balanced 
position. 


‘Never before in peacetime has Canada’s foreign trade reached such high levels 
as in the months following the latest war. In 1946, Canada exported goods valued 
at $2,312,215,000 while imports at the rate of $1,927,279,000 were recorded. During 
that year 73 p.c. of all imports came from the United States, whereas only 38 p.c. 
of exports were taken by that country. Since January 1, 1947, the over-all trade 
position has strengthened considerably. Thus, for the six months ending June, 
1947, total exports of $1,328,459,000 have been about balanced by imports of 
$1,256,735,000, but the position vis-a-vis the United States has not improved: 
in fact it has slightly deteriorated inasmuch as almost 80 p.c. of imports over the 
six-month period came from the United States, whereas only about 36 p.c. of exports 
were taken by that country. The seriousness of this trade picture lies in the fact 
that the 64 p.c. of exports taken by countries other than the United States, were 
financed to a large extent by loans and credits made by the Federal Government 
to the importing countries, which are without effective purchasing power of their 
own. On the other hand, Canada must continue to meet the large debit balance 
with the United States from her diminishing United States dollar reserves. 


If Canada’s greatly expanded industrial capacity is to find. export outlets, 
markets must be found for surplus production on a sound commercial basis. Canada 
for some time to come must reckon with an impoverished world and with great 
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uncertainties in regard to foreign currencies and exchange controls. The rapid 
deterioration in Britain’s supply of United States dollars, coupled with the failure 
of European production to expand more rapidly, has made the current situation 
extremely uncertain. Prospects for the next few years hinge heavily on the rate 


~ at which production in European and other countries recovers and this in turn is 


closely tied up with the amount of aid which may be forthcoming under the Marshall 
Plan. 


Thus our post-war position, although by and large that of a creditor nation, is 
not without anxiety and depends on the discovery of some formula in the relatively 
near future whereby collective and competitive factors may be brought into play. 
Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid were replaced after the War by assistance given to 


Europe through the machinery of UNRRA. This organization, in turn, has lately 


terminated its work. It was never intended to be more than a short-range assistance 
plan until more lasting arrangements could be brought about and, if UNRRA has 
not fulfilled its first promise of achieving economic recovery for Europe, it has at 
least avoided collapse. Yet the need for help exists to an.extent as great as ever 
and must be met without loss of time if the interests of all countries, including 
Canada, are to be best served. 


The following paragraphs bring up to date under the various headings the 


‘statistics of the national economy and are intended as an Economic Review of the 


period 1946-47. 


Employment.—When the War ended in August, 1945, Canada was faced 
with the task of changing over suddenly from a wartime to a peacetime basis. 


_ Industries engaged in war production had to reconvert their plants and this meant 


releasing workers until the necessary changes in tools and equipment could be 
made. In some industries such as aircraft, shipbuilding and the munitions industries 
many plants were closed down completely and the workers had to seek employment 
elsewhere. Other new entrants to the labour market arose with the large scale 
demobilization of armed service personnel which in about a year and a half after 


_ the War’s end added almost 700,000 to the civilian population, the majority of 


them returning to civilian employment. A number of factors made it possible 
for the economy to provide employment for these workers with sufficient ease to 
avoid the development of serious unemployment. To begin with, from 300,000 
to 400,000 persons, many of them women, withdrew from the labour market shortly 
after the War’s end. In addition, many industries which had been short of labour 
during the War began to expand their employment as soon as more labour became 
available. This helped to take up slack until plants were ready to start producing 
on a peacetime basis. The most notable expansions occurred in the construction 
industry and some of the related material industries, in the telephone industry and 
in the manufacturing of furniture, farm implements and newsprint. By the middle 
of 1947 unemployment had fallen to about 90,000, less than 2 p.c. of the total labour 
force and a near minimum level. At the same time the civilian labour force was 
hearing the 5,000,000 level and total civilian employment was estimated at about 
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4,800,000. Many industries were still looking for additional employees and both 
Provincial and Federal Governments were sponsoring immigration from Europe 
to help meet this shortage. 


Income and Prices.—This high level of employment is symptomatic of the 
volume of demand for goods of almost every kind. Business firms are building new 
plants and replacing machinery which was allowed to depreciate during the War. 
Individuals, in some instances using their accumulated savings, are buying new 
homes, automobiles, refrigerators, stoves and many other consumer durables 
which they were denied during the war period. Foreign buyers, aided by the 
Government’s program of loans, have also sought Canadian products of many types 
especially food and machinery. All of these, when added to the day-to-day require: 
ments of the people for food, clothing and other necessities, have created a demand 
which the domestic economy cannot immediately fill even when working at its 
maximum employment level. The consequent pressure of this demand in excess 
of the available supply of goods has tended to force up price levels as the Govern- 
ment proceeded with its program of orderly decontrol of prices. Higher income 
levels have accompanied this upward price movement. Between the War’s end at 
August, 1945, and the middle of 1947 the cost-of-living index advanced almost 
13 p.c. During this same period food and clothing prices have each increasec 
about 17 p.c. and home furnishings have increased about 19 p.c. Average hourly 
earnings of manufacturing wage-earners have just kept pace with this price increas¢ 
with a gain of almost 15 p.c. This gain has not been evenly distributed for many 
individual industries have shown average gains of 20 p.c. or more. On the othe: 
hand, other groups have received little or no increase in income during this period. 


Construction.—The war period, during which Canada’s entire productiv 
apparatus was focussed on gaining victory, left in its wake many shortages. Onc 
of the most severe was in housing accommodation and this shortage became very 
acute as returning veterans attempted to re-establish homes. Though hamperec 
by a shortage of materials, the industry expanded sufficiently to produce a recor 
total of about 64,000 homes in 1946. A substantial part of this total was buil 
under the Government’s Wartime Housing Program, in which the veteran receivec 
a priority on occupancy. Despite this progress, the shortage continued an 
there were indications that high prices throughout the field were causing many 
people to defer their plans for building new homes. Meanwhile industrial anc 
business construction has continued at a high level and total employment in th 
industry was back at about its previous peak reached in 1929. 


Agriculture.—An acute world shortage of food became clearly apparen 
shortly after the War’s end and has not shown any improvement up to the presen 
(September, 1947). This has helped to sustain the demand for farm product 
at high levels and farmers as a result have enjoyed continued prosperity. Curren 
estimates place Canada’s 1947 grain crops at a level somewhat below that of th 
previous year but with the higher prices now prevailing this should not result i 
any marked decline in farm incomes. Shortages of feed grains arising partly ou 
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cf ike late wet spring which curtailed seeding operations and partly out of ihe dry 
weather in Western Canada may cause some reduction in the output of live-stock 
products during the winter months. Current prospective feed-grain supplies are 
at their lowest level in six years and, inasmuch as a substantial part of these supplies 
ere in Western Canada, special efforts will be needed to move sufficient quantities 
eastwards to meet the requirements of eastern live-stock producers. Frospects 
are for a better than average fruit crop in 1947, though in most instances production 
will be below the 1946 level. 


Forestry, Fishing and Trapping.—FExpansion in the forestry industries 
in the past two years has been marked. With the removal of restrictions on the 
use of electric power in the pulp and paper industry, production of newsprint in- 
creased rapidly in the face of an extremely strong demand. This, together with a 
keen demand for lumber, both at home and on the export market, has brought 
activity in the woods to record levels. Higher earnings in the logging industry, 
average weckly earnings are now about 30 p.c. above their level two years earlier, 
have attracted more than sufficient labour into the woods to replace the departing 
prisoners of war and employment has risen about 20 p.c. since the War’s end. 
Accompanying this expansion there have been sharp rises in the prices of newsprint, 
lumber and similar forest products. 


During the War the fishing industry gained substantially and by 1945 its 
Value of production was almost three times as high as its average level in the period 
1935 to 1939; slightly over one-half of this increase was the result of higher prices, the 
remainder being due to greater output. The industry has continued to rely on 
export markets for two-thirds or more of its total output and its future is tied up 
with these demands. Prices continued to advance after.the end of the War and 
by the end of 1946, reached a peak of 220-6 on the base 1935-39 =100. Since then 
prices have receded slightly but they are:still higher in comparison with the pre-war 
period than the prices of other types of meat. 


Receding prices have also been present in the fur industry. A decline which set 
in about the middle of 1946 had brought prices by June, 1947, to the lowest level 
since early 1941 and only about 15 p.c. above the 1935-39 average. In this industry 
also the value of production had increased to almost triple the pre-war level by 
1945-46, but about two-thirds of this increase was due to higher prices. Here again 
the export market takes a major part of the industries product and falling prices 
have been reflected in a sharp drop in the value of furs exported during 1947. 


Mining.— Activity in Canada’s base metal mines has continued at a high level 
in the post-war period though in most instances production has receded from war- 
time peaks. The total value of metallic ores produced in 1946 was down about 
9 p.c. from 1945. Gold production is rising but, squeezed between rising wage and 
material costs and the 10 p.c. decline in its price during 1946, it is still substantially 
below its pre-war level. Sharply higher prices were allowed for almost all of the 
non-ferrous metal group at the end of 1946 and a further rise occurred in the spring 
of 1947 when price controls were discontinued. 
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In response to the greatly increased demand for building materials, a post-war 
expansion has been shown in the clay products and other structural materials 
group. The value of output in this group increased about 27 p.c. during 1946. 


Electric Power.—Following a temporary decline in the demand for electric 
power during the reconversion period consumption has risen sharply and by the 
winter of 1946 a shortage had developed in some areas. The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario has begun construction on a number of projects 
which will add substantially to this industry’s productive capacity over the next 
few years. In comparison with actual expenditures on new capital equipment of 
$27,000,000 in 1945 and $57,000,000 in 1946, the industry has planned to spend 
$124,000,000 in 1947. 


Manufacturing.—One of the major developments during the war period was 
the increased contribution of manufacturing to the nation’s products. Much of 
the gain centred in such war industries as aircraft, shipbuilding and munitions of 
various kinds and it was accompanied by the construction and equipment of a large 
number of new manufacturing plants under a Government-financed program. At ; 
the War’s end, when these industries were forced to reduce their production sharply, 
many of these factories became available for peacetime uses. Some were sold to 
new or expanding industries; others were purchased directly by the company which 
had operated the plant during the War. 


The extent to which this wartime shift to manufacturing will be retained on a 
permanent basis is not yet clear. Canada’s new synthetic rubber industry and 
her expanded steel industry are two examples of an expanded industrial capacity 
which has continued at a high level. Electrical apparatus is another industry 
that has greatly increased in importance and it now employs more than double the 
number it did in the pre-war period. On the other hand, because of the present 
intense demand for goods of all types, Canada is importing many manufactured 
goods which may be produced to a greater extent in this country when shortages 
become less acute. Employment in manufacturing fell off sharply at the end of the 
War but as reconversion progressed it moved up rapidly and currently accounts 
for about 27 p.c. of total employment (June 1947). 


Transportation.—In some respects the return to peacetime production has 
seen an accentuation rather than an easing of the burden on Canada’s railway 
system. Carloadings have risen to the limit permitted by the available equipment 
and priorities have been necessary to ensure that the most urgent needs are met. 
This problem was accentuated by the necessity of diverting lake shipping from grain 
to coal in the fall of 1946. As a result, during the winter of 1946, the railways were 
required to haul to export positions a large amount of grain which would normally ' 
have been shipped by water. Addition to the railways’ equipment was deferred 
while Canada’s output of railway cars and locomotives was sent largely to foreign 
markets during the first post-war year. Only in early 1947 were substantial orders 
placed by Canadian railways. Faced with rising costs the railways have applied 
for permission to increase their freight rates by 20 p.c. and their case is currently 
being considered by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 
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Fir i: eee dropped off sharply at the War’s end but 
renues, despite a reduction in tax rates, were bear well maintained te 


sperinaal income Pe Peeaiis effective at Salk ty 1947, and the 15 p.c. excess” 
pl rofits tax will cease at. the end of 1947. In the current year revenues have con-_ 
tinued to run ahead of expenditures and for the first four months of the fiscal year | 
£ a pee of $388,300, 000 has been accumulated. Because of, lower tax rates i in 


ERRATA 
p. 428—Last line of paragraph 2 should read “, buy bait” instead of “by weight”. 


p. 459, Table 11—footnote 1 should read “$333,218 in 1945” instead of “$335,218 
in 1945”’’. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Main Geographical Features.—Canada comprises the whole northern part 
of the North American Continent with its islands, except the United States terri- 
tory of Alaska and,the territory of Newfoundland (with Labrador). It embraces 
the whole Arctic Archipelago between Davis Strait and the connecting waters north- 
ward to the 60th meridian on the east and the 141st meridian on the west. 


Canada is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the south 
by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the waters between New- 
foundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis Strait and the dividing 
waters between Ellesmere Island and the Danish territory of Greenland; northward 
it extends to the North Pole. 


The southernmost point is Middle Island in Lake Erie, in north latitude 41°41’. 
From east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle Isle Strait 
to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends 
over 48° of latitude and 84° of longitude. 


The area of the Dominion is 3,690,410 square miles, a figure that may be com- 
pared with that of 3,608,787 square miles for Continental United States and Alaska; 
3,776,700 the total area of Europe; 2,974,514 the area of Australia; 3,275,510 the 
area of Brazil; 1,581,079 the area of India (excluding Burma); 120,849 the area of | 
the British Isles. Canada’s area is 28 p.c. of the total area of the British Empire, 
as it is shown at p. 141 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


The sea coast of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, com- 
prises the following mileages:— 


Mainland—Atlantic 3,068, Pacific 1,579, Hudson Strait 1,245, Hudson Bay 
3,157, Arctic 5,771; total 14,820 miles. 

Islands— Atlantic 1,518, Pacific 3,979, Hudson Strait 60, Hudson Bay 
2,307, Arctic 26,786; total 34,650 miles. 


* Revised by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service, Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
1 
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The Canada-United States Boundary is 3,986-8 miles long and that between 
Canada and Alaska is 1,539-8 miles; the Canada-Labrador Boundary has not been 
surveyed but is estimated at 1,990 miles. 


The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system of navigable waterways provides ship 
transportation from the sea into the very heart of the continent. From the Strait 
of Belle Isle at the northern entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the sailing distance 
to the head of Lake Superior is 2,338 miles; from Montreal to Fort William, the 
great Canadian grain-shipping port, the distance is 1,215 miles. Throughout its 
length the waterway gives access to a region rich in natural and industrial resources. 


The potentialities of these inland waterways of Canada are enormous since 
modern canal systems by-pass the unnavigable portions of the St. Lawrence River, 
link up the various bodies of water of the Great Lakes and are bound to have a 
much greater economic influence on the future wealth and progress of the nation. 
There are no tides in these Lakes although considerable variation in water levels is 
sometimes occasioned by strong winds or heavy precipitation. At the Great Lakes 
ports and harbours, ships load and unload their cargoes to and from all points in 
the Dominion. 


1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water Areas, by Provinces and Territories 


Nore.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc.,,see pp. 32-33. 
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Percentage 
Province or Territory Land ae Total a ua 
otal Area 


| | | |_ 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Prince uC warld. ASIAN cms -iacrs cise rstovarsunts ie este eis yeteiare <carenel 2,184 - 1 2,184 0-1 
WO vt SCOUIR aie Sere tale Ka aeueTale ls iraiatclo aut tieveret orks 20,743 325 21,068 0-6 
IN Sa ES PUTTS Wa Keren eter ceca ee iecobnter seherc cierto 27,473 Leela 27,985 0:8 
ELST yr Reh pans ok ORCS ERTIRES tone Sek Epo ART kor 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 16-1 
LOY Gicwale phe spare t uadne Wylast NOR erp Nk NT UU SEY Ris meee ore ar 363, 282 49,300 412, 582 11-1 
WE An COE tte etches tetcnrcl slais ecke, srepertlcts apne hate eee 219, 723 26,789 246, 512 6-7 
Sas cAtCHeIyAT Nant: Were AY betes vans c ied cola staanaas 237,975 13,725 251, 700 6:8 
NWS igi Mees tyes tok pce erly at OR Pee Corie Saat aici at ORR: 248, 800 6, 485 255, 285 6-9 
British Cohim bia axe. erste te oes ees ok ee tia teies 359, 279 6, 976 366, 255 9-9 
Er rava a eae ea ape ME Re rl ere ry WR OUNN ret 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest Territories— ; 
Franklin sos. Sirah ceeds oh steele ee Teen 541, 753 7,500 549, 253 14-9 
FROG WATE cece c creicas em ere cas Ore slate: ciel atane. gvavetane taarale 218, 460 9,700 228, 160 6-2 
Ma ckenzion see Oi. oh fare ulos st tteiderecaxm Sear + enpees 493,225 34, 265 527,490 14:3 
Canada reese eee cae eee eee ne 3,462,103 228,307 | 3,690,410 100-0 


1Too small to be enumerated. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 


The physical features of Canada are considered under this heading in six natural 
divisions into which the country is divided, each of which is defined and shown in 
the map on p. 4. 


(1) The Appalachian Region, comprising the Maritime Provinces and most 
of that part of Quebec lying south of the St. Lawrence River. It is a hilly or 
mountainous region and is made up largely of disturbed beds. 
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Ie 
(2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence River 


and extending westward through southern Ontario to Lake Huron. It is underlain 
chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Paleozoic age. 


(3) The Canadian Shield, a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 
Hudson Bay. 


(4) The Interior Plains Region of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
which stretches down Mackenzie Valley to the Arctic Ocean. It is underlain by 
only slightly disturbed Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata. 


(5) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the Pacific 
Coast which is developed on highly disturbed rocks. 


(6) The Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland. 
The former includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield, while the latter 
is a broad, flat region, underlain by flat-lying Paleozoic beds. 


The physiographic details of each division described above with the geology 
of the same areas are given at pp. 19-29, under the heading “Geology”. 


Subsection 1.—Hydrographical Features* 


The oceanic areas immediately surrounding the northern half of North America 
play a vital role in the national life of Canada. The immense navigable waterways 
which extend into the heart of the continent: have been of greatest importance to the 
discovery, exploration and mercantile development of the Dominion. The energizing 
influence of the ocean, brought far inland by remarkable coastal physiography, has 
had marked effect on the lives and character of the inhabitants. The serried Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts provide excellent harbours for great fishing fleets and are natural 
sites for the ports required for transhipment of primary and manufactured products. 


To present a comprehensive description of these adjacent seas, the good offices 
of oceanography, geology, marine biology, meteorology, and many other sciences 
would have to be invoked, but in the space allotted it would be impossible to deal 
with so many aspects. The basic factor in any utilitarian study of the oceanic- 
continental margin is the physical relief of the sea-floor, a subject that has been 
widely investigated in recent years. As an arbitrary limit must be set, the scope of 
this subsection is restricted to a consideration of some of the more salient features of 
the hydrography of the marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


The Dominion authority for conducting hydrographic surveys is the Hydro- 
graphic Service of Canada, under the administration of the Surveys and Engineering 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The work with which it 
is charged includes the charting of coastal and inland waters, the investigation 
of tides and tidal streams, and the recording of fluctuations of the waters comprising 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. This Service produces and circulates 
the official Canadian hydrographic aids to navigation: charts, volumes of pilots’ 
and sailing directions, tide tables and related nautical publications. 


¥ * Prepared by F. C. G. Smith, Hydrographic Engineer, under the direction of F. H. Peters, Surveyor 
General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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HYDROGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


The hydrographical descriptions of the marginal seas are dealt with under the 
headings, Atlantic, Arctic and Sub-Arctic, and Pacific, in the following paragraphs. 


Atlantic.—Incursions of the sea in the Atlantic Coast are formed in depressions 
between crests of the Appalachian Mountain Range as it dips into the ocean. Sea- 
ward from the shore protrudes the submerged Continental Shelf, the zone that 
effects the transition from continental to oceanic regions. In contrast to the narrow- 
ness and comparative smoothness of submarine plateaux in many parts of the world, 
the shelf extending off the Atlantic Coast of Canada is distinguished by great width 
and diversity of relief. From the coast of Nova Scotia it extends 60 to 140 miles; 
from Newfoundland 120 to 270 miles. In the latter region, the oceanward edge 
of the submerged plateau is over 600 miles from the Canadian coast, the shelf there 
being taken to embrace within its confines the Island of Newfoundland. Owing to 
the great paucity of soundings, the width off Labrador is uncertain but indications 
are that it varies from about 150 miles at Belle Isle to 50 miles at the entrance to 
Hudson Strait. Northward it merges into that of the Polar Sea. 


The outer edge of the shelf is known as the Continental Shoulder. There, 
the sea-floor drops suddenly to the main oceanic basin, several miles deep, the steep 
declivity being referred to as the Continental Slope. Depths of the sea over the 
top of the Shoulder vary considerably in different regions and, in consequence, this 
boundary line between continental and the deep oceanic features cannot be uni- 
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A cross-section showing a portion of the Continent and the Continental Shelf, vicinity 
of Saint John, Halifax and Sable Island. 
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versally defined in terms of a constant bathymetric contour. Off the Canadian 
and Newfoundland coasts, soundings of from 100 to 200 fathoms are reached before 
the Shelf suddenly gives way to the steep declivity leading to abysmal depths. 


From the relations between widths and depths as given above, it is evident that 
the over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental Shelf is slight. It is far from smooth, 
however, the whole area being studded with such impressive forms as shoals, plateaux, 
banks, ridges and islands. The deeply indented Atlantic coasts of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland are fringed by scraggy islets and rock shoals. Off Nova Scotia 
the 40-fathom line lies at an average distance of 12 miles from shore. This sub- 
marine contour constitutes the danger line for coastwise shipping but close within 
it lie some formidable menaces to navigation. Seaward, rise the extensive fishing 
banks known as Georges, Browns, La Have, Sambro, Middle, Misaine, Banquereau, 
Sable Island, St. Pierre and the Great Banks of Newfoundland. Sable Island, the 
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Plan showing the extent of the Continental Shelf in the Northwest Atlantic. 
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dry top of a long undersea ridge, lies 90 miles off the nearest point of the continental 
coast and less than 25 miles from the rim of the deep oceanic basin. This Island 
is reported to be moving oceanward owing to the action of sea and wind, the sea 
encroaching on the western end and the land extending eastward. 

The whole floor of the marginal sea appears to be traversed with channels and 
gulleys, as yet imperfectly charted but sufficiently so to indicate the general outlines. 
The outer edge of this submerged flank of the continent is trenched with deep sub- 
marine ravines cutting well into the shelf. Outstanding of these is a bold, canyon- 
like depression which commences in the deep Atlantic Basin south of the Great 
Banks of Newfoundland and separating St. Pierre Bank on the porth and Banquereau 
. on the south. It continues northwestward through Cabot Strait, crosses the open 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the north of the Magdalen Islands, thence runs past the 
Gaspe Coast into the broad estuary of the St. Lawrence. Branches extend for some 
distance into the northeast arm of the Gulf towards Belle Isle, and also along the 
northeastern coast of Anticosti Island. Depths in this trough vary from nearly 
300 fathoms in Cabot Strait, to 100 fathoms in the St. Lawrence Estuary a short 
distance below the Saguenay. In referring to the Estuary of the St. Lawrence it is 
of interest to record that, off the mouth of the Saguenay, the water of the St. Lawrence 
is salt; at the lower end of Orleans Island it is brackish and the range of tide here 
reaches its maximum; at Quebec the water is fresh. The true head of the Estuary, 
therefore, is at the lower end of Orleans Island. 

The main features of the topography of the Atlantic marginal sea-floor are 
attributed to glacial origin, but other agencies are at work constantly modifying the 
submarine relief. Land erosion is an important factor, eroded materials from the 
continent being carried by rivers, ice, or winds to the foreshores from whence the solid 
detritus is spread over wide areas by sea and ice. Stones, gravels, sand and muds 
are thus transported. Wave action against cliffs and shore banks accounts for 
enormous masses of continental substances being washed away and deposited over 
the surrounding sea-floor. The processes of erosion on a great scale are apparent 
in the Magdalen Islands area in the centre of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There, 
the comparatively soft sandstone cliffs are continually being nibbled into fantastic 
shapes, or worn away by the violent seas to which the coast is exposed. As a result, 
shallow submarine flats and sand-bars are formed, and bottom contours fluctuate 
to a considerable degree. 

Sea ice, also, is an active agent in the processes of littoral erosion, transport and 
deposition of eroded materials. A very good illustration can be seen each spring in 
Cabot Strait where, for many weeks prior to the opening of navigation, an extensive 
procession of winter ice from the Gulf and River St. Lawrence and Chaleur Bay 
streams out along the Atlantic coast of Cape Breton on its journey to the sea. The 
ice which was formed in shallow water and along the shores is laden with erosion 
products, the mud, sand or clay scoured from the bottom, or swept from the land 
by gales. The origin of such ice can be recognized: that formed in the St. Lawrence 
River and Chaleur Bay is dark with the characteristic muds and clays conveyed 
from those regions, while the ice from the Northumberland Strait area is red with 
the coloured sand peculiar to the southern part of the Gulf. Ice navigators and 
coastal dwellers refer to the latter as “red” ice—a welcome sight in the spring as it 
moves down the coast of Cape Breton for, being the last of the winter ice to flow out 
of the Gulf, it heralds the opening of navigation. Much of this ice-borne material 
is carried well out on the Continental Shelf, some of it reaching even beyond Sable 
Island before the ice deteriorates. 
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Icebergs, also, are partly responsible for continental shelf-building. Each 
year a great number of these ’bergs, calved on the shores of Greenland and carrying 
detritus gouged from the land, are brought south by the Labrador Current. Some 
become stranded off the Labrador Coast, some on the Great Banks of Newfoundland, 
others drift until melted by the warmer water of the Gulf Stream. In any case, they 
succeed in transporting and depositing quantities of stones, mud and other solid 
material. Wave motion and tidal currents complete the work of distribution. 
The configuration of the continental sea-floor is continually changing, and vigilance 
is necessary to keep navigation charts of Canada’s eastern seaboard up to date. 


Arctic and Sub-Arctic.—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern 
coast of North America is a major part of the Great Continental Shelf surrounding 
the North Polar Sea and on which lie all the Arctic Islands of Canada, Greenland, 


Plan showing the extent of the Continental Shelf that surrounds the North Polar Basin. 
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Iceland and most of the islands north of Europe and Asia. In the Canadian segment 
of the Arctic, the Polar Shelf develops its maximum width and attains its ‘“Farthest 
North”. Hudson Bay, connected to the Arctic by Foxe Channel, and to the 
Atlantic by Hudson Strait, is a shallow flooding of this same Continental Plateau. 


On the 80th meridian of west longitude the Polar Shelf reaches the greatest 
width of any submerged continental plateau. A cross-section of the Shelf on this 
meridian intersects the southern extremity of James Bay, Hudson Bay and the 
north coast of Ellesmere Island—a total distance of over 2,000 miles, the Continental 
Shoulder being only 300 miles from the Pole. Owing to the very limited amount 
of charting that has been done in the Arctic, the bottom topography on this profile 
would be somewhat hypothetical. Sufficient is known, however, to indicate an 
abrupt break of the continental margin at its northern oceanward edge. There, 
the sea-floor drops from a depth of about 100 fathoms to depths of over two miles 
in the North Polar Basin. This steep continental terrace borders the whole western 
side of the Canadian Archipelago and it constitutes one of the most striking and 
significant features of the Polar Regions. From this great declivity a number of 
deep, well-developed troughs, apparently cut by glaciers, enter between the western 
groups of islands. Off Baffin Island, on the submerged shelf which joins the eastern 
side of the Archipelago with Greenland, is an isolated depression reported to be 
considerably over a mile in depth. A ridge across Davis Strait, on which the 


' depth is about 200 fathoms, separates this basin from the open Atlantic. 


_ The incursions of the sea, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, bite deeply into 
the continent. Hudson Bay is an inland sea, about 250,000 square miles in area. 
Into it is poured the water drained from 1,500,000 square miles of the continent— 
nearly three times that of the Atlantic drainage system. In this respect, 
the Bay resembles an enormous estuarial basin, the great flood of fresh water into 


it accounting for the low salinity of the upper layers and partly for its great temper- 


ature ranges. Still more pronounced in estuarial character is James Bay to the 


- south. This projection, with. general depths of 20 to 30 fathoms in its central 


part and with extensive, drying mud-flats off its shores, is studded with islands. 
Numerous rivers discharge into James Bay and, as a result, the water is brackish. 


In Hudson Bay, soundings are too few to give a complete picture of submarine 
relief, but the average depth is about 70 fathoms. It has been ascertained that a 
deepwater channel is carried from Hudson Strait into an irregular-shaped depression 
in the centre of the Bay where a greatest charted depth of 141 fathoms has been 
found. Of the hydrography of the east side of the Bay, little is known beyond the 
fact that it is bordered by groups of islands and rocks lying as far off as 100 miles. 
Ship navigation inside these islands would be subject to great risk owing to the 
scarcity of chart soundings. Strikingly different is the western side of Hudson 
Bay which is low and flat, almost devoid of islands except well to the north where a 
few small islets are found. Between James Bay and Cape Churchill the water 
deepens gradually, the 50-fathom contour lying about 50 to 90 miles off shore. 
Northward of Churchill this contour approaches within 15 to 30 miles of the coast. 


Hudson Strait, 430 miles in length, is a deep arm of the sea separating Baffin 
Island from the continental coast and connecting Hudson Bay with the Atlantic 
Ocean. Widths of the Strait vary from 37 miles at the entrance to 120 miles near its 
western extremity. The coasts are generally high and bold, broken by many bays 
and fiords which afford excellent harbourage. Its greatest charted depth of 


481 fathoms is found close inside the Atlantic entrance. There the sea-floor is 
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extremely irregular and deep, swift tidal currents striking the nearly vertical rock 
walls of submarine valleys are deflected sharply upward to cause the disturbance 
referred to by the explorer Davis as ‘‘the furious overfall”’. Throughout the whole 
Strait, great irregularities of the bottom are indicated but, except in inshore waters, 
few hazards to navigation have been located. 


Pacific.—The marine zones of Canada—Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic—exhibit 
individual characteristics, the marginal sea of the Pacific differing strikingly from 
the others. In contrast to the more symmetrical and subdued hydrography of the 
eastern seaboard, the corresponding coastal belt of British Columbia is characterized 
by bold, abrupt relief—repetition of the mountainous landscape. Dominant 
features of the Pacific Marginal Sea are the great detached island land-masses, 
their western slopes lying close to the edge of the deep oceanic basin. Whereas 
the Atlantic Coast is broken by bays and inlets of moderate length and depth, the 
western seaboard of Canada is characterized by a well-developed fiordal system 
which penetrates the mountainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. 
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Plan showing the extent of the Continental Shelf off the Pacific Coast of Canada. 
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The inlets of British Columbia are occasionally straight, but most are winding 

and branch off at intervals to form webs of off-shoots and ramifications. They are 

- usually a mile or two in width, have steep, almost canyon-like sides, and are attributed 

to glacial origin. Many have been only sketchily surveyed, but in some which have 

been sounded, depths of well over 100 fathoms are indicated. True to their fiordal 

character, depths inside the inlets are considerably greater than those in the entrances 
and the immediate approaches are often strewn with islets and sunken rocks. 


Along the whole stretch of coast continuous navigation is afforded in an “Inside 
Passage”, sheltered from the sea by a protective barrier of islands. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating great caution in navigation. Fortunately, kelp grows on 
nearly every danger having a rocky bottom and can be seen on the surface during 
the summer months especially in those channels where the water is in constant 
motion. During the winter and spring, however, this useful plant is not always 
visible and in harbours where there is little water movement it is often absent. 


“Ripple Rock’, the worst danger on the Coast, lies in the main ship passage 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland. This formidable menace rises 
suddenly from depths of 200 and 300 feet in the fairways on either side. During low 
water of spring tides the two heads on the rock are only 9 and 21 feet below the 
surface. The tide race, here, attains velocities up to 14 knots, creates great tur- 
bulence and whirlpools, and renders the passage unnavigable to all but the highest- 
powered vessels, except during the brief period of slack water. 


From the islet-strewn coast of British Columbia the Continental Shelf extends 
from 50 to 100 sea-miles to its oceanward limit where depths of about 200 fathoms 
are found. There the sea-floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, parts of the 
western slopes of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands lying only 4 miles and 
1 mile, respectively, from the edge of this steep declivity. These high islands 
are partially submerged mountain ridges, their slopes broken by numerous sea- 
inundated valleys. An outstanding feature of the marginal sea-belt off the British 
Columbia coast is the submerged ridge which joins the Queen Charlottes to the 
chain of smaller islands fringing the mainland. This body of water, Hecate Strait, 

connects the two much deeper arms of the sea—Queen Charlotte Sound on the 
south and Dixon Entrance on the north. Widths of Hecate Strait vary from 
80 to 30 miles, and depths on it decrease from over 100 fathoms in the southern 
part to from 4 to 20 fathoms in the northern portion. Characteristic of the 
sea-floor of the whole Pacific Coast, the submerged shelf here is furrowed and deeply 
ravined. 


Extensive areas lying off British Columbia have, as yet, been only partially 
charted and, in consequence, much of the intricate submarine relief has not been 
developed. Owing to the great depths encountered, sounding by lead and line was 
a slow process, but with the advent of automatic echo-sounding, progress of hydro- 
graphic work has received great impetus. As charting progresses along the coast, 
unexpected submarine features come to light, new rocks are located and safe passages 
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which clear them are found, prospective fishing banks are delineated and new 
navigation charts are produced. For detailed hydrographic information on specific 
localities, the reader is referred to these and related nautical publications. 


Subsection 2.—Lakes and Rivers 


The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
concerning which are given in Table 2. 


Particularly notable are the depth of Lake Superior and the shallowness of 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie. 


9.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes 
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Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and 
Ontario. The great obstacle to navigation on this waterway—the rise of 326 feet 
between Lakes Ontario and Erie—is surmounted by the Welland Ship Canal; the 
river itself dropping over the escarpment at Niagara creates the best known waterfall 
in the world. The Great Lakes, with the St. Lawrence River, form the most 
important system of waterways on the continent and one of the world’s most 
notable fresh-water transportation routes. In addition to the Great Lakes there are 
many other remarkably large lakes; the eleven following, with their areas in square 
miles in parentheses, are all over 1,000 square miles in area: Great Bear (12,000), 
Great Slave (11,170), Winnipeg (9,398), Athabaska (3,058), Reindeer (2,444), 
Winnipegosis (2,086), Nipigon (1,870), Manitoba (1,817), Dubawnt (1,600), 
Lake of the Woods (1,346) and Southern Indian (1,060). Apart from these lakes, 
named as notable for their size, there are innumerable other lakes scattered all 
over that major portion of the area of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. 
In an area of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, Just south and east of Lake 
Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. Table 3 
gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada, by provinces, with their elevations in 
feet and their areas in square miles. 
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3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces 


Nore.—In the case of those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are given, HW means high 
water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake Elevation] Area Province and Lake Elevation| Area 
ft sq.miles tbe sq.miles 
Nova Scotia— Ontario—concluded 
MATAR AAC) PRON erecta st a electro tidal 360 || Manitou, Kenora.............. 1,215 60 
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Burnt (Lac Brilé)............. 1, 203 56 || Shoal (total, 114) part......... 1,065 108 
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ga). LW 1,169 Stout, Berens River........... 1,039 50 
Champlain (total, 360) part... 95 18 || Sturgeon, English River....... 1,342 110 
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TUE Gy 8 ie eae a 660 125 || Trout, English River.......... 1,294 156 
Pu@ian TIOue6, 2.5... 5 wees s 1 125 || Trout, Severn River.......... 1 215 
Kaniapiskau.................. 1, 850 210 || Woods, Lake of the (total, te 1.127 
Kempt hot tate ati tatic Auta witcher edie «Bie 1,372 63 1,346) part. LW 1,055 ; 
DAWES ee here cate oeion oes 884 95 
ICOWOED SOM yao was vic inate gcse 860 130 || Manitoba— 
WE ATCUIR VAN osc oicca so suis eres, cls ose 1 110 
POTTS ee ane ee a 1,340 100 || Athapapuskow............... 951 104 
MISPIGUUT Hadi. t Sones hoes ideas 'es 1 TO Np Atikaimeg 602.8 wiceinien tose Sas 855 112 
Mattagami......... Benen 615 Sei ilie Deaverhille. cece tec cae onioe 651 70 
WEI LOE RRR Rito at hie beds s fee 1 ASS iNit- Cedars s sate ea es were eeivanve 829 537 
MISSAL ey aia bas whe Sag: 1, 243 S40 | Cormorantec. cc awe eke eee 840 134 
op NIT) TENE Ae Ha as Cae ea 1,760 150 || Cross, Nelson River.......... 679 274 
Oe Say AOS ea eee 635 0) [Pe LOR UDO ie cis eaelices cs: seys cies 853 200 
EGY TIONE Satosiaiecerale scene Se 1 230 Wer DORE eevee coroners he lersiseuhior 815 64 
BABDORERID . gel caetsa senses <2 1 OO Ny we VMeTiC ek Jovan ci wstrnientt 1 28 
NSIALID Ise eioe shes Boe whee See nes nay 1 sh 138 aoe Dey Tee ie ba Wate hs wale a oe ae 
* OOKO siacietesione ete hicial ce iauerolotels 9 
1 > Pinal wig a No hes7 fo. 8 | Y Granville. «005 .cdaclecetcse s50 | 181 
St. Francis, River St. Law-J|LW 151 63 Tslan ditto ita tecsterae helicases 744 550 
rence (total, 85) part. N 153 Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.. 1, 153 30 
RE IODT AN oak acitet oe eaters. aa 2 375 Wipehugan (total, 59) part..... te es 
. MS KIGCOSISH A « ielste avers stators aisle 
St. Louis..........-..-+..000. { N67 } OF lly Rapkithoed 44 ec es cases ea 696 65 
St. Peter...... Nhs SR Se LW ii 13Os| |e ISISSISSING secieis cine ohiseteles oe aioe & 920 141 
SNS, wx ties vintn ahwales a 23 Fe 856 59 Laos Beer os ania Seed eae : S13, af 
a a * 593 OLSOMUE Aerisielareessteas eel sic meine a 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part{[NW Bel |} 55 | MoloReneeseceseer seers g38 | 525 
Two Mountains............... 72 63 Namew (total, 79) part... 873 8 
WWASIVANLDINts . cick viwic selene vs 680 Toul) puNorthermeindian, sieves eee 725 150 
Nueltin (total, 336) part....... a 76 
Oxfords tee aastccen ee eeeee: 612 155 
Ontario— PAIN Gat eee ccachdne Meegtetts cere 615 54 
Pelican, west of Lake Winni- 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 295 POROBIS Hes See tens cic ae bats 837 80 
Do in De PPeck Ba aeenenee 1,378 oad |e, gL Ed EN ga e's) ore Ae Reyes 711 257 
Basler. suis Gece easchieheiete oes 1,192 SVp Wik FROOGA Sitar cle dente ae ects ere.cts 911 78 
Ee “Geotal. 9,940) part........ 572 | 5,094] Red peers west of Lake Win- 
Huron, including Georgian TLIPCLOSISKA,, £2 vice ere aes ae 862 86 
ee Cota, 23 ‘010) Dart... 581 | 13,675 Hon een "(total, 2,444) part.. 1,150 386 
UNOGAPAIITE Ye cse ee oes cote cc sce ee | 90 || St. Ftd a eam sea ie tighawe Wald chau hs 798 125 
_ La Croix (total, 55) part....... 1,181 20 MOSOCLING ms) oe lot Sua ak nem te 737 49 
Pan W errs seers wide sce eelews 1,025 75 Shoal “iota: 114) partec saencn: 1,065 6 
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3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded 


Province and Lake 


Manitoba—concluded 


SIPLWOS oe acvsteeettein eee cme oles 
Sisipuk er O9)ipartare. <<a 
Southern ndtan.st.02c0... oes - 
StOVENSOne weer deci eiiaacnieistines 


Wielicer sy: Gee aoe ok eile eee 


Wann pei te ta'e pt tss Tete tat 
Winniperosisy ai v icc toe ork. 


Woods, Lake of the a, 


1,346) part. 


Saskatchewan— 
INIMISIG ee Ea At clave cerccetaette net 


Athabaska (total, 3,058) part. . 
Besnard. MSE LS. Bes ahiees abt s 


Kamuchawie (total, 56) part. . 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part..... 


Boche) Uae lay, sneer n 
Montreal St tena aba eee 


INemeibenvy. ccaeenen need 


CC a | 


ee  ) 


Rio 
Sisipnle (total, 99) part. ....... 
Smoothstone 


Alberta— 


Athabaska (total, 3,058) part.. 
Besverbils. cokes osne5% 


BUtalo Seen e lk ween Ls care 


Geld (totaly136) part ses..cee 5. 
Besser Slave. ccc boeenee ae 
Mamawilt 2. 5 vertn cee ee 
Poerlessn' 5 cave rae eer oe eee 
Primrose (total, 181) part..... 
Sullivan (variable)............ 
Otikumasence.aes eat eae 


Elevation 


Area 


Province and Lake 


Elevation 


Area 


————————q«— |—_qqj] | qi] _/ _ 


pearg 


HW 1,062 
LW 1,055 


1,130 
1,300 


699 
2,202 
1,784 
2, 566 
1, 947 

699 
1,756 
1,893 

699 
2,267 
1,964 
2,652 
2,105 


sq.miles 


British Columbia— 
Adamss.trs. hore ee 


HTancols. vasncee enone 


IOObeNSY von Aces ere 


Kotcho (unsurveyed and esti- 


MAGA) core ee 


ee ary 


a 
Teslin (total, 161) part 
Upper Arrow.......... 


eee ceees 


eeeereeee 


ecco eeeee 


eoececevee 


rr 


eee eecee 


eececeee 


ee ecoeeee 


coe eeeee 


eee eeoee 


eeceeeee 


eeecoene 


cece eeee 


were eoee 


eee oeeos 


eee eocoes 


eee oeees 


Northwest Territories— 


Maguseventcs irraee on 
Martre, Lac la......... 


eoeceeees 


eecececoe 


eer eeeee 


eoeceees 


eoeeceecee 


eee ceeee 


eoceeoeee 


ore ecoee 


cee ee eee 


eee oeeee 


ee 


eoeeeeee 


coe neoes 


eee eeees 


a ey 


Nueltin (total, 386) part....... 


INUtarawitwe oscar eee ee 


eee ec ceee 


eee eseee 


coe ee eee 


weer eeee 


Pace (total, 241) part..... 


Yathkyed onc ce. 


Yukon— 


Wbalbergves hares ene 


cores ees 


eee ee aee 


see ee eee 


Tagish Mise 138) parues. es ae 


Teslin (total, 161) part 


eee cere ee 


1 Elevation not available. 
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The river systems of Canada, excluding the Arctic islands, are best studied by 
segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 4. 


4.—Drainage Basins in Canada 


Nore.—Classified by the Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources 
Ottawa. 


Area Area, 


Drainage Basin Drained! Drainage Basin Desinedt 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Basin Arctic Basin 
Atlantic or Maritime Provinces........ Gl1S Ll Grest olavie: lakes. <4 cos dnc eals cceroe kt 370, 681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River... GOO a ATCC a okey el aoteie Vitor jee bard eeg ae MAS 559, 676 
DOGAL Ge Shai cent ieee 420,463 TotalAeen cs sua aatee 930,357 
Pacific Basin 
Hudson Bay Basin Pete tend slik eet ae cee aoe ates 273, 540 
RY HICONURAVGR 2 sac ee i hoes 127,190 
INOPeneth QuebeC...). + ..vs..es tae dots gistan 2 343, 259 we 
Southwest Hudson Bay................ 283, 997 Ota eens eee 400,730 
INeISOnIEIVeR otc ak as oe ee as iaithe tate 368, 182 ——_—___—_ 
Western Pradson Bay iis. ccwss o/sc swine 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin............ 10,121 
OT AN ek oc selene eens 1,379,160 | Area, Canada Less Arctic Archipelago) 3,157,662 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive, for all rivers, of those portions of their basins that lie in 
United States territory. 


It is noteworthy that the greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and 
the Arctic Ocean; the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through 
the most arable and the most settled part of the West, but otherwise the rivers 
of Western Canada east of the Rockies run away from the settled areas towards 
the cold northern salt waters and this adversely affects their industrial utility. 
The Mackenzie, which drains Great Slave Lake is, with its headwaters, the longest 
river in Canada (2,514 miles) and its valley constitutes the natural transportation 
route through the Northwest Territories down to the Arctic Ocean. From Fort 
Smith, on the Slave River, large river boats run without any obstruction down to 
Aklavik in the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. In Eastern 
Canada it is the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin that dominates 
all others and has undergone the greatest development. The St. Lawrence River 
and the Great Lakes provide a water route from the Atlantic as far as Fort William 
and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on Lake Superior and only 419 miles from 
Winnipeg, the half-way mark in distance across the Dominion. The main tribu- 
taries of the St. Lawrence all flowing south (most of which have lakes available _ 
for reservoiring), together with the main river itself, have developed and undeveloped 
water powers the economic value of which it would be difficult to over-estimate. Apart 
from the plains region of the West, the rivers of Canada have a vast power poten- 
tiality well distributed over the country. Table 5 gives the lengths of the principal 
rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 
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5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada 


Norsz.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River River Length 
miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 
Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)...... Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 
ROM AING he eens sais oe ne ce haere ticles ave eouerieers Ai taeamis overs soe eee eres v thale tain 275 
IMOISIOM ee en ce cise Drie eather vere Diese alent Abitibin 2: ec oet ee canes eee eee 340 
Marguerite..... A Me Oe etaiarsvee coreeke re Missinaibive sy cute ce eee oct e conieener 265 
St IGhinwes eee a ase e eee cies oleae etayare Harricana wi: cc cese ie eeitoceh a cece terre 250 
Maramichi'y. wt ponents stein cen cieocits ‘eon Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.). WASWANIDE ccs oc calets c's eirsee ne sie clere ances 190 
Manrltagan vaasicar ve ccistelet sve vie ceisieee 31 Ruperts cicecuswem era ees sist ee cere sistetetates 380 
Ortardes sat eae t ecto lise iciers octelalelorn ae Wastmainer ox Sastre siete csi aemiciaecnie 510 
BOraninis, .views.c viene cs beeen elas towns bn Fort George... Agsiesce susiaeseme eee pease 620 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)......... Great Whale seinen: setecsaterei sets rsnciere 365 
MPSTEDOD Kaine titeerecns piiatoe os teiciele cierstomnre rea hres She ivalgre ete Seen otis rele letaralreneetes 295 
MMISCASSIT eee ue este era Risto tre lorans Sererere eles Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 660 
IABHUAPINUCHUANs seicic.c ae ates stan else otis exe Kaniapiskauccscectacnascc crcl oceli sie 575 
G@hatidiere:. isch cake cae cee wtertesis soe eaters GlOOTTO. seks 2s ola yee pees hake fees teen 365 
SEMMIAULICO Inc ccc seiee + islemrenle c.o-sieare er ccrehe 
IMESE GE WAN fee cateiers cielgie sre oralotere ats she veleters etme 
SESE TANCIS. erase octlere seiecrsisnicicrs coe sleterotots Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
WRICHGNOU sees oe cece oko ne selec ciate cierteler= 
OEE Wane as oooh atan's anne ek scrote Columbia (total)o-t20 wc as tees oe oleae 1,150 
NOVELL eee s ine aie clic ae ete: eee oes crerstoree uae Columbia (in Canada). .......2.s0sergecee 459 
POMOC. 2. di. Ca cake 26 CN Rk ot eeeeeeans KeOOtenay csc.te suck hice cee amie stints 407 
orth IN ATION ee oes rele eoeie oeneeetomeere Kootenay (in Canada)............---+0- 276 
GU WHO VIO fcc sle vic ccoos poate eh cetera anlar Fraser’. oie ca be cee aera ce era ate heres 850 
Gatineaaek, citenic cobicve etter ke emer Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 304 
Coulonge....... Ie tdeac ide touee tee North“Thompson.y: i223 065 skeneee oe 210 
MUM OMO ee hick emcees afte South Thompson (to head _ of 
South Nation sae Shuswap). sc cer sokee soleceath brn 206 
MGSSISSIDDLas eiscic cis swe ei ele RG ols Seek telaleiats GChilcotine 4.43 5 ee ee eel eee 146 
IMA GAWASKS. ctcco. eee tc cies selet seriseie West Road (Blackwater)..............- 141 
CEA WWE ore oe otere ns rhoioeteyaie Sisicrsioieree Nechako waive. ch wi chee onecke tite eroleeeeerns 287 
Wire, eee tec ere Nits a ace wre elorelarietalewa tector he Stuart (to head of Driftwood)......... 258 
Trent oreceen oe tk coe tee tetee testa oi sysiuetersists Porcupine BAP AR NT ears TOGO NEES o 525 
pan Ae ee ee Os SoA Sais ch raiieiec els reengo ss sae cone See eet eee nett 360 
UPDATES ei eas while 5 cctealoaate ievelers Pegliieg (to head of Maxam Creek)...... 160 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............. Naseie te etenictas ont eae eee etme asmteeces 236 
DSCUTZCON SNe ctceise eee aa eioree weteleveienerers Stikime ct re cee orcas cio react trenrercrera ecaneyatens 335 
Spanish seer scree erat cig oi iponice-eeeanintenss "Al se leet oh ieee toe Bomber rams ws at veneratevees 260 
Missiasag tne secs scree carcce «cs eieroaterrrecetians Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)....... 1,979 
TPhessalon'i/ee oes Bei cre ke cevile cients a Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 714 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika).......... Stewarta cen sans oats nasheeeisc shite slate 320 
Whites osc cosas a oes hoe Wada seer 185 
Pelly sc eilee ocean eco a reals eiotedus ataelerers 330 
Macmillan yi. Seti i ok cirotnsies sieteleianie te 200 
Flowing into Hudson Bay Lewes........ Pes Saieonic pa eoaae eer 338 
PES VOG rece ce eee es ce MS sea asic nee ee g 
Neieon (to Lake Winnipeg) 2s.rar. as a00 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
INelsona(toznead of Bow )te.enc se. aes cscs 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse)......... TANG ersonss cs ore en ote ee ei eros othe o rieeeaierettice 465 
Red (to head of Sheyenne).............6. FLOrtonntrccees sieve bs ek > oe ter cnteieretoer | 275 
PNSSIMI DOING serait mete cies sloistsreieeeae ere aera Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............ 2,514 
SOURIS il: Sasha tec idaicteta vas Seeeren eles + Peel (to head of Ogilvie)............. wae 425 
Ou Appelle sce wees wafer tic cis saicke' ss Arctic Redes iicnicnenclce as ofcleleis Glo eetateretes 230 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... TT waty as fuh Noceiee see ave ste cronctiaite Mateiate ae 200 
MUSA Ssh ne cas ake hie ao nite tiaiere oe Jig Peek ar ah MRM AS AGAGE 755 
aulstqichewan (to head of Bow).......... Bort Nelsoncte a.ceek ols 0 triter ache lerevetotere 260 
North Saskatchewan...........-.seee0% South Nahannt. 3..:sca%.. csi hid erieras 250 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow). 865 Petitoteecrchies vase oc are Cole eae einai oe 260 
OW as ene ee re eclobc cider tess 315 Athabaskass siceci aiesas aenlons scesianaiere 765 
Bellver aes atet onenitinaeis ors 180 Pembinatts ccmec cases selene cokes oe 210 
RGA COLseatehs ciisiaisic «ait seceias Geesiersts 385 roe selves The lero late wie tee eleloicne elem aaesons 258 
Churchill wee sien cet cicie Sieinesefefevoreieseiete T 000° 0 = Fay occ salen scales c's ao gcse’ tu dane 530 
Beavora stirs le totee ileus ticles winle's: peistetaleia eee 305 Bee (to head of Finlay).......-..+ee+- 1,054 
Kazaniece. css SMe eA ere tera cit Smraeta ters 455 PIMA ciiek sie 6 hess owen mee eevee 250 
Dubawntis eSe teres ete ole lela cowie tctn a ebis 580 Parsnipte secs rhea ees ye sam. site 145 
Severn (to head of Black Birch)............ 612 SMOKY. iced ase wee one ereher ae 245 
Wins (oie Pee Aen. Bite catiee wetaente ss 295 Little Smoky......... NAPE GR Sacra na 185 
A Gia wapIskat oxcecites cmiciietasicis ereleis ate els /aiorsins 465 HaCoppermine..s.cr. <a. -lece eis cose a aane ets 525 
Albany (to ad Of Gat) Grresss. veers sees 610! ||. Bacleese nooo Sarr sae racietealgane serenremtare 605 
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Subsection 3.—Mountains 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great Cordilleran 
Mountain System. The principal named peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation 
are given in Table 6. 


6.—Mountain Peaks 11,000 Feet or Over in Elevation, by Provinces and Mountain 
Ranges 


Norr.—The highest point on the mainland of Eastern:Canada (peaks of the Torngats in Labrador 
_ rise to about 5,500 feet) is Mount Jacques Cartier, a peak of Tabletop Mountain in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 
65° 56’, Gaspe district, Quebec, the summit of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation || Province, Mountain Range, and Peak | Elevation 


? P 
ad | ee ee 


ft. ft. 
Alberta British Columbia—concluded 
Rocky Mountains— Selkirk Mountains—concluded 
MeN IR beg ile fh visions abcd sine bs 12, 294 
TANCE CAE AT i att APES S30 8B oa 8 eo a a ae hes AREER: ACTH ghee etc ieielaetarebecets if : <p 
. ’ OLWiNi Mites Gitte tice 5 kia fetes cis we mcctavotin oe tcoahs ,0 
The Twins pralalelelecs iste’ oe Wlelaele.eie eens scels { Vt 675 wy 
POTD GSies eerie sy Bick asd alco tae 11,902 Rocky Mountains— 
ENUUES SV g EGY, sR on ao i 11,874 FUODSONK seen omic tense ake Ue os Natio os 12,972 
PASSIMIDOING Lars eee ps is lao d siete cht hale 11, 870 Cloémeéencéat. 2 Stee, eee ee. 12,001 
PRDIN DIOR Ao Pht: os See e's Shea sie 11, 636 GOodSirh peace tis hou ee aR 11,676 
SECON GY ttre eee ee 11,500 BTY.GORe eee ee ee ee 11,507 
HV CILL Sree re ha Pai eet cath ice e's 11,495 Chowan sit aint Lo ati ae 11,500 
AHO OSLER fee Beis Gis a eager e ease cae lar liye Mesplendentejen icv 2s iccsaw atoaase une ne 11,240 
Fees CEN at Seah be has oR ae Ug et SEE 11,452 King Georseniae ways core sane ee 11, 226 
WRI CUES WATCHES i's nc cise so rel eosin ae 11,400 SUIS O ee acts he er ede erates, LA D7. 
VOTRE eee 20 te Sa ae ee ave 11,365 AcMOuelelmMetse. sameness cine; cae 11,160 
Bria OMAR re by. kx cicleceosins oot 11,340 WHIGGH OTD 52. Dyas btigai o/s ccs oo 11,101 
re EMPLOY UC lpyie th im tie ge oy le aR ae 11,320 SUSI Cece me tire ae Henin Sern i 11,.000 
11,316 Sip pAlexander 225.2% Sf: 45 behest 11,000 
11,300 
11, 235 St. Elias Mountains— 
11, 230 Mairweather2. 5, sects. ten stele iret 15, 287 
11,214 OU ie ee ate err eee Reet ees 12,860 
11,174 
11,170 Yukon 
11,150 
11,135 St. Elias Mountains— : 
11,060 OGANM Vout Siete AL Th emereity tae t. 19, 850 
11,044 Dbreliligg eS secs. teaaeiyse ide cae pee 18,008 
11,033 DORA opto atrxnace Aaaine haute clay | 17, 150 
11,026 TRIN ee eae es Tee meets Me ote oan ows 17,130 
11,000 SECCLE so Mt eens Ee ee we 16, 439 
11,000 WOOGIE. heres eke pee It ea dane 15, 885 
WANCONVEL Esato oe aie ols Dae ee 15, 696 
LUD DAT ence tine, eels oR oh 14,950 
British Columbia PAUVETStOTIO Ms. see cae rie ae oe ele us hn dio 14, 500 
Walshe steeciae nec cence wien 14, 498 
Coast Mountains— ' MeAathtiret. tesaer moeertetiie batteele 14, 400 
RR eet 052 hss Ansa desk ok: 13,260 ASU RE A sn rut lore es has vee te ok 14,070 
Miseclermarn so oe cle erates 12,000 Serisictaned ea, wey seme a, pete Ae 13, 818 
ING WOT Rese ton tases ah ate aps nieces 13, 811 
Selkirk Mountains— RON REE ce cass anneal ee tetas 55 13, 760 
Per cancdtord. 5) Slee. PI 11,590 Craigs ae yas ee eee miteass Bos 13, 250 
TELOPGVDCECH CTC es SPM IR eR Re ORT oltre ee 11,342 Bad hans eae cp iger a eee ad, tee ge 12, 625 
SOT ere tol ee ee ee ea sues 11,113 IAA S Ita pater cen ence toe oe oe ae 12,150 
DEL aE ee ee ee ES aia ae aR 11,076 Jesniettotis tht pacceneee oe ee 11,700 
Tiberias Mr ee Ne 11,051 WAU ee elas ates Ce eae. eee 11,375 
1 This peak is on the interprovincial border between Alberta and British Columbia. 2 This peak 
is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 3 The enumerated peaks in 


Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 


There are no elevations in the rest of Canada that come anywhere near rivalling 
those of the Cordilleran Region. Only small areas in northeastern Quebec rise 
above 2,000 feet in elevation; there are no great eminences, but the surface is generally 
accidented by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of lakes and streams. 
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South and east of the River St. Lawrence, the St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
bordered by extensions and outliers of the Appalachian Mountains. The Appal- 
achian System, in fact, extends through the Maritime Provinces and the Gaspe 
Peninsula of Quebec. The whole area may be regarded as a peninsula jutting out 
with bold and broken coast line to separate the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the 
Atlantic. Peaks in this area, notably the Notre Dame and the Shickshock Moun- 
tains, reach elevations up to 4,000 ft. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic Ocean, the fringe of both large 
and small islands off the Pacific Coast, those of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
in the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the 
Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception 
of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the coast of 
British Columbia from Dixon Entrance to the southern boundary of the Province. 
Vancouver Island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area 
of about 12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its backbone rises 
again to form the Queen Charlotte Islands farther north. These islands figure 
largely in the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the West and, together 
with the bold and deeply indented coast line, provide a region for scenic cruises 
rivalling those of Norway. . 


On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the Islands of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti, and 
the Magdalen group (included in the Province of Quebec), and the Islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello (part of the Province of New Brunswick) in the Bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 
and Anticosti about the same. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward Island and mining on Cape Breton 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin Island and the Georgian Bay islands in Lake Huron and the 
Thousand Islands group in the St. Lawrence River, at its outlet from Lake Ontario, 
are the more important islands of the inland waters. 


Section 2.—Political Geography 


Politically, Canada is divided into nine Provinces and two Territories. From 
east to west these are: the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; Quebec; Ontario; the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; and the most westerly province, British Columbia. 
North of the area included in the provinces the country is divided into the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories. The political characteristics and the 
resources of each of these areas are reviewed at pp. 23-27 of the 1946 Year Book. 
Each of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North 
America Act (see pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book) and, as new provinces have 
been organized from the Dominion lands of the Northwest, they have been granted 
political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. Yukon and the North- 
west Territories with their boundaries of to-day are administered by the Dominion 
Government. 
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PART II.—GEOLOGY* 


The following geological time scale will assist the reader by showing the rela- 
tionship of the various formations mentioned in this article. 


GEOLOGICAL TIME SCALE 
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In*the section on Physical Geography, pp. 2-3, the natural physiographic 
divisions have been briefly described and are illustrated by the map at p.4. These 
physiographic divisions depend fundamentally on underlying differences of geological 
structure and hence are geomorphic ones as well as physiographic. For this reason 
the detailed descriptions of these divisions are taken up here from the stand- 
point of both physiography and geology. 


The Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian 
Regions include that part of Canada lying south of the St. Lawrence River and east 
of a line running from Quebec city south to the foot of Lake Champlain. The 


Appalachian Region, whose eastern boundary in Canada is the Restigouche River 


and Chaleur Bay, is a continuation of the Appalachian Mountain system of the 
eastern United States. The Acadian Region lies to the southeast and comprises the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

The region is for the most part mountainous or hilly. In southeastern Quebec 
the Notre Dame Mountains, consisting of three roughly parallel ridges trending 
northeast, reach elevations up to 3,100 feet and in Gaspe Peninsula, the Shickshocks, 


actually a continuation of the same range, have heights up to 4,160 feet. Many of 


the mountain summits are flat-topped, showing that the region is really a dissected 
plateau. The Acadian Region is also largely one of plateaux, ridges, and valleys. 
In central New Brunswick is a rugged area with summits rising over 2,000 feet. 


* By F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Geologist, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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To the east of this is a lowland area of some 10,000 square miles comprising the 
eastern portion of the Province and all of Prince Edward Island. This area nowhere 
rises over 600 feet above the sea. Nova Scotia is largely an upland region which, 
in the northern part of Cape Breton Island, reaches elevations of 1,500 feet. 


The rocks of the Appalachian and Acadian Regions include sediments, volcanics, 
and intrusives, chiefly of Paleozoic age. In a few places rocks of Precambrian 
age are known and along the Bay of. Fundy coast are a few areas underlain by 
Mesozoic rocks. The lowland area of eastern New Brunswick is underlain by little- 
disturbed Carboniferous beds. Elsewhere, however, throughout the region, the 
rocks are nearly everywhere thrown into folds with axes trending in a northeast 
direction and are, in addition, broken by faults giving rise to a complex structure 
typical of the Appalachian Region in general. The chief period of deformation 
in this part of Canada, however, was during the Devonian, whereas to the south, 
in the United States, the greatest disturbances took place later during the Permian 
at the close of the Paleozoic. 


At Saint John city, in southern New Brunswick, is exposed a series of early 
Precambrian rocks made up of limestone, dolomite, quartzite, and gneiss. It is 
overlain by a thick succession of late Precambrian volcanic rocks upon which rest 
Cambrian strata. Precambrian rocks also occur in Cape Breton Island. In Gaspe 
Peninsula along the north side of Chaleur Bay the Macquereau series, composed 
largely of quartzite, rests unconformably below Ordovician strata and may be 
Precambrian. Precambrian rocks have been described as occurring in central New 
Brunswick and in southwestern Quebec. Some of the occurrences are probably, 
however, of Paleozoic age. 


In the mainland of Nova Scotia a thick series of altered sediments, known as 
the Meguma or Gold-bearing series, covers wide areas and is believed to be of late 
Precambrian age. The lower half of its 35,000 feet thickness consists dominantly 
of quartzites and the upper half of slates. The series is folded along northeast lines 
and is broken by northwest faults, the horizontal displacement of some of which 
exceed a mile. The rocks are intruded by dykes and sills of diabase and by batho- 
lithic masses of grey and red granites of Devonian age. 


Cambrian formations occur in southeastern Quebec, in southern New Brunswick, 
and in northeastern Cape Breton. In early Ordovician times sediments were 
deposited in the St. Lawrence River Region. The Sillery formation of red and green 
shales with interbedded sandstone has, at Quebec city, a thickness of 2,000 feet. A 
younger series, called the Lévis, consists of dark shales and thin-bedded limestones 
with a thickness of possibly as much as 5,000 feet. It forms a band varying in width 
from 6 to 85 miles; its beds have been folded, faulted and, in places, overturned. 
Mid-Ordovician rocks occur in southwestern Quebec and in Gaspe and northern 
New Brunswick. Late Ordovician rocks are developed in the Matapédia River and 
Chaleur Bay districts. At the close of the Ordovician there were extensive mountain- 
building movements. Masses of peridotite which intrude the Ordovician and older 
rocks may have originated at this time. 


Silurian rocks are exposed in southeastern Quebec, in Gaspe, in. New Brunswick» 
and in Nova Scotia at Arisaig and a few other places. The next marine invasion 
was in Lower Devonian time when great thicknesses of sediments with interbedded 
volcanics accumulated in New Brunswick and Gaspe. During the Middle Devonian, 
a thick series of sandstones accumulated in Gaspe. In the Upper Devonian there 
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was deposited in the vicinity of Maguasha, on the Gaspe coast, a group of conglomer- 
ates, sandstones, and shales, one member of which is noted for the fossil fish. it has 
yielded. Towards the close of the Middle Devonian, the whole Appalachian and 
Acadian Regions were affected by mountain-building movements accompanied 
by the intrusion of batholithic masses of granite. 


Rocks of Carboniferous age underlie the lowland belt forming much of the 
southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid 
Mountains, part of the lowland south of these mountains, southwestern and north- 
eastern Cape Breton Island and all of Prince Edward Island. With the Lower 
Carboniferous or Mississippian rocks occur the extensive gypsum deposits and the 
* salt beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and also the bituminous shales of these 
Provinces. The Upper Carboniferous or Pennsylvanian strata contain the coal 
measures which occur at Sydney and other places in Nova Scotia, and at Minto 
in New Brunswick. The Carboniferous beds have in places been folded and faulted 
but there are wide areas in which the strata have been but little disturbed since they 
were deposited. 


Red sandstones deposited during the Triassic period are exposed in a number of 
small areas along the Bay of Fundy coast. In places, as at North Mountain, Nova 
Scotia, the beds are accompanied by lava flows. During the Pleistocene the region 
was glaciated. At certain stages there were apparently local gathering grounds for 
glaciers in central New Brunswick and in central Gaspe. 


The chief mineral deposits of the Appalachian and Acadian Regions include 
coal, asbestos, gypsum and barite. The coal and gypsum, as has already been 
mentioned, occur in the Carboniferous measures. Asbestos occurs in serpentinized 
peridotite in southeastern Quebec. Chromite also occurs with the peridotite. 
Gold occurs in quartz veins in the Gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Many of 
the deposits are located on domes or pitching anticlines. Zinc-lead deposits occur 
in central Gaspe in veins cutting lower Devonian beds. At Stirling in the southern 
part of Cape Breton Island, zinc, lead, and copper sulphides occur in a series of 
voleanic rocks. Copper and iron pyrite deposits occur in southern Quebec. Salt 
occurs in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


The St. Lawrence Region.—The St. Lawrence Region is a lowland which 
stretches westward from Quebec city for a distance of some 600 miles to Lake Huron. 
It begins as a narrow strip bordering each side of the St. Lawrence River and 
gradually widens until at Montreal it has a width of 120 miles. Its northern 
border continues on up the Ottawa River but 50 miles west of Ottawa the belt is 
interrupted by a projection of the Canadian Shield known as the Frontenac axis 
which extends southward crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. 
West of this axis the lowland occupies a triangular area lying between Lakes Ontario, 
_ Erie, and Huron and an east and west line drawn from Kingston to the south end 
of Georgian Bay. This western part-in turn falls into two divisions separated from 
each other by a prominent topographic feature, the Niagara escarpment, an abrupt, 
eastward-facing rise of 250 to 300 feet, extending from Niagara River in a north- 
west direction to Bruce Peninsula. Still farther to the northwest, the escarpment 
is continued by the northward-facing cliffs of Manitoulin and adjacent islands. 


The St. Lawrence Region is underlain by Paleozoic strata ranging in age from 
late Cambrian to late Devonian. For the most part the beds lie flat or at low angles. 
In places, however, as in southwestern Ontario, they are folded into broad low domes 
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and elsewhere, as in the vicinity of Ottawa, they are traversed by faults of consider- 
able magnitude. In general the beds dip away from the Canadian Shield so that as 
one proceeds in a direction leaving the Shield, progressively younger strata are 
encountered. 


The strata are almost wholly of marine origin and were deposited in seas that 
spread out over a large part of the continent. Differential movements caused these 
seas to advance and retreat, so that the sediments which were deposited in them 
vary considerably. There are also local gaps in the sedimentary sequence caused by 
these movements, but the movements were so gentle that there are no angular 
unconformities. 


The oldest of the Paleozoic formations is the Potsdam sandstone of Upper 
Cambrian age. It is followed by a thick succession of Ordovician strata. In the 
Ottawa-Montreal region these beds have a thickness of about 6,000 feet and are the 
youngest measures there are. They include Beekmantown or early Ordovician 
dolomitic limestones, Chazy sandstones, shales, and limestones, Black River lime- 
stone, and Trenton limestone deposited during the Middle Ordovician, and Upper 
Ordovician beds made up of the Utica shale, Lorraine shales with limestone and 
sandy layers, and the Richmond group of shales and limestones. The Lorraine and 
Richmond rocks are developed chiefly southeast of the St. Lawrence. 


West of the Frontenac axis and east of the Niagara escarpment, the middle 
division of the St. Lawrence Region is also underlain by Ordovician strata. Along 
the escarpment these beds are succeeded by Silurian measures of which the lowest 
group is the Medina composed of sandstone, shale, and shaly limestone. These 
beds are succeeded by shales and limestones of the Clinton group which in turn 
are followed by the Rochester shale and Lockport dolomite of the N lagara group. 
Above the Lockport is the Guelph dolomite and this in turn is overlain by the 
Cayuga group made up of the Salina formation and the Lower Munroe dolomite 
and shale. The total thickness of the Silurian measures is around 1,750 feet. 


The Cayugan beds are terminated by an erosion surface upon which rest 
Devonian beds about 1,000 feet in thickness. The succession from bottom to top 
is as follows: Sylvania sandstone, Upper Munroe dolomite, Oriskany sandstone, 
Onondaga limestone, Delaware limestone, Hamilton limestone and shale, Huron 
shale, and Port Lambton shale. 


The only intrusive rocks of the St. Lawrence Region occur in the eastern part 
in what are known as the Monteregian Hills. These are eight in number occurring 
along an approximately east and west line some 50 miles long. The most westerly 
is Mount Royal at Montreal. The hills are circular or oval in outline and rise 
abruptly to elevations of from 600 to 1,200 feet above the surrounding flat country. 
The flanks of the hills consist of altered and hardened sediments and the centres 
are composed of intrusive rocks, including various alkali types such as nepheline 
syenites, essexites, etc. The age of these intrusives may be as late as Pliocene. 


The whole region was overrun by Pleistocene ice sheets and much of the bed- 
rock is covered by debris left by these glaciers. At Toronto, stratified deposits 
carrying plant and animal remains lie between deposits of glacial material. These 
layers show that the region was crossed at least three times by ice sheets coming 
from central Ungava and that between these advances the region had a climate 
considerably milder than at present. In late Pleistocene time the region was 
depressed and an arm of the sea extended up the St. Lawrence Valley as far at least 
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as Brockville and up the Ottawa River valley beyond Ottawa. At Ottawa, the sea 
stood at least 688 feet above its present level. In this sea, layers of clay were 
deposited and along its shores deposits of sand accumulated. Eventually uplift of 
the land caused the withdrawal of this sea to which the name Champlain is given. 


The chief mineral occurrences of the St. Lawrence Region include petroleum 
and natural gas which are produced in southwest Ontario, salt from the counties 
bordering Lakes Huron and St. Clair, and gypsum from the Grand River valley. 
Other materials which are available at many places include limestone and dolomite 
used in chemical and metallurgical industries, rock for construction purposes and 
clay for brick, tile, and cement manufacture. 


The Canadian Shield.—Comprising an area of nearly 2,000,000 square miles, 
or more than one-half of the whole of Canada, this plateau-like region rises only 
locally to more than 1,500 or 2,000 feet above sea-level, except in Labrador where 
altitudes up to 5,000 feet are reached in certain places. Its most characteristic 
feature is its low relief. Standing anywhere on an elevation an even skyline meets 
the eye in every direction. Throughout most of the region the hills and ridges rise 
no more than 100 or 200 feet above the level of the adjacent lakes and valleys; 
however, along the southern margins of the Shield and in northeastern Quebec 
along the: Labrador border, the relief is considerably more rugged. Though the 
general relief is low, the region in detail has a very irregular topography consisting 
of low, hummocky hills and ridges separated by depressions which are commonly 
occupied by lakes or muskegs. Lakes of all sizes and shapes, and containing 
numerous islands, dot practically the entire area, in places giving the appearance 
of a drowned area with only the ridge tops appearing. The rivers as a rule are 
mere successions of lake expansions connected by stretches in which rapids and 
waterfalls are numerous. | 

The rocks of the Shield are mainly of Precambrian age. They form a continental 
mass which in Precambrian time extended out in all directions beyond the present 
limits of the Shield. During the succeeding Paleozoic and Mesozoic Eras the 
Shield was many times at least partly flooded by seas which advanced over it and 
later retreated. The sediments that accumulated in these seas were largely swept 
away by later erosion. 

From the beginning of the Cambrian period on to the present, the Shield has 
been a stable mass. During this time it has suffered vertical movement at intervals 
but it has been unaffected by any folding or mountain-building deformation. Its 
earlier or Precambrian history, however, was very complex and included periods of 
voleanism, sedimentation, folding, mountain-building, and igneous intrusion, and 
also long intervals of quiescence in which erosion was the active process. 


Precambrian time can be conveniently divided into two major divisions, the 
Archean or early Precambrian and the Proterozoic or late Precambrian. The 
Archean in turn falls into two subdivisions, in the earlier of which voleanism took 
place on a tremendous scale and lavas and tuffs, usually referred to as Keewatin, 
accumulated over wide areas in thicknesses measured in thousands of feet. With 
the volcanics are locally associated sediments, in many places altered to mica schists 
and gneisses. In the Rainy Lake region of western Ontario a thick succession of 
such sediments, known as the Couchiching series, lies below the Keewatin lavas. 
In northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, interbedded lavas and sediments of 
probably similar age are referred to as the Wekusko group. In eastern Ontario and 
southwestern Quebec a thick series composed of limestone, quartzite, and sedi- 
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mentary gneiss, known as the Grenville series, is also usually regarded as having 
been deposited during this first part of the early Precambrian Era. This period 
was terminated by widespread but gentle folding movements accompanied by some 
intrusions of granite. 


During the second period of the early Precambrian, a thick formation of clastic 
sediments was deposited. These are commonly referred to in northern Ontario and 
Quebec as the Timiskaming series. In northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan similar 
sediments apparently occupying a corresponding stratigraphic position are referred 
to as the Missi series. Certain series of sediments, such as the Sudbury of the 
Sudbury region, the Doré at Michipicoten, the Ridout of the Woman River area, 
and others, are of disputed age being regarded by some geologists as Timiskamian 
and by others as belonging in the Keewatin. The period of Timiskamian sedi- 
mentation was succeeded by a mountain-building revolution which was accompanied — 
by widespread intrusion of granite, commonly referred to as the Algoman batholiths. 
The time of the Algoman intrusions was a great mineral-forming epoch. Most of 
the gold ores of the Shield, and the copper-zine sulphide replacement deposits, such 
as those of Noranda, Flin Flon, Sherritt-Gordon, and many others, were formed at 
this time from mineralizers given off by these intrusives. A long period of quiescence 
followed in which erosion reduced the region to one of low relief. 


The Proterozoic or late Precambrian included the long era during which 


thick series of sediments were deposited on this eroded complex of Archean rocks. 


These strata are best developed in the region around Lake Superior and north of 
Lake Huron. They belong to two systems, an older known as the Huronian and 
a younger called the Keweenawan. North of Lake Huron the Huronian strata 
consist of an older series called the Bruce—made up of conglomerates, quartzites, 
and impure dolomitie limestone, totalling in thickness up to 12,000 feet—and a 
younger series named the Cobalt—made up of boulder conglomerate and other 
materials of probable glacial origin, overlain by quartzite and slightly calcareous 
quartzite, the whole having a thickness up to 10,000 feet. These two series are 
separated by an unconformity but the time interval represented was probably not 
great. The beds for the most part lie with only gentle dips except on the north 
shore of Lake Huron and eastward where they stand at high angles as a result of 
mountain-building movements. The Huronian -rocks are intruded by dykes and 
sills of quartz diabase extending over wide areas of northeastern Ontario. These 
intrusions of what is called the Nipissing diabase attracted the silver-cobalt camp of 
Cobalt, and subsidiary camps. Copper is associated with this diabase in the western 
part of the region. The Huronian rocks are cut by masses of Killarney granite 
intruded during the mountain-building period at the close of the Huronian to which 
reference has been made, and both the Huronian sediments and the Nipissing 
diabase are cut by small masses of a younger granite which is rich in alkalies. 


At Sudbury a series of volcanic and sedimentary rocks filling the basin of the 
nickel irruptive is known as the Whitewater series. It has usually been referred to . 
as Upper Huronian. The nickel-bearing irruptive was intruded at the base of this 
series as a saucer-shaped sill or laccolith, 37 miles long and 17 miles wide. It 
differentiated from norite at the base to micropegmatite at the top. This intrusive 
is the source of the nickel-copper ores of the region, the deposits occurring along 
the outer margins of the mass or in offsets where the mass injects the surrounding 
rocks. Cutting all these rocks are trap and olivine diabase dykes. 
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North of Lake Superior is a group of late Precambrian rocks which has been 
described under the term Kaministikwan. The group includes the Animikie series 
of conglomerate, iron formation, and shale; the Sibley series of conglomerate, 
sandstone, limestone, and tuff; and the Osler series of lavas, conglomerate, sand- 
stone, and tuff. Strata resembling the Animikie rocks of the Lake Superior region 
_ also occur in the central part of Ungava Peninsula and on the Belcher Islands and 
_ the east coast of Hudson Bay. 


In the Northwest Territories a group of Proterozoic rocks known as the Great 
Slave group consists of sediments and volcanics and rests on an old erosion surface 
crossing granitic intrusives and the upturned edges of Archean sediments. The 
group consists of a lower part made up of conglomerate, sandstone, quartzite, shale, 
iron formation, limestone, tuff, agglomerate, andesite, and dolomite, and an upper 
_ part of dolomite, shale, limestone, sandstone, and lavas with interbeds of argillite. 
_ Still farther north in the Bathurst Inlet region of the Arctic coast are Proterozoic 

strata. Resting on granite is the Epworth dolomite which has a thin basal con- 

glomerate and grades up through arkose into a cherty dolomite. Above this is the 

_ Kanuyak formation, made up of fine-grained calcareous tuffs and tuff-conglomerates, 

_ which at one place shows a structural unconformity with the Epworth beds. A still 

_ younger formation is the Goulburn quartzite which contains rounded fragments 

2 apparently of the Epworth and Kanuyak. The next younger rocks are those of 
_ the Coppermine River series to which reference will be made later. 


The Keweenawan, the later division of the Proterozoic, saw the accumulation 
of great thicknesses of clastic deposits, in places accompanied by volcanic rocks, 
| over various parts of the Shield. The type area is on the south side of Lake 
_ Superior where thousands of feet of sediments and lavas are exposed. On the 
_ Canadian side several smaller areas occur on the east coast of Lake Superior. 


In the northwestern part of Canada are wide areas underlain by flat-lying or 
only gently dipping beds which are regarded as late Precambrian in age and are 
commonly correlated with the Keweenawan. The beds consist for the most part 

_ of sandstone and arkose with some conglomerate and shale. South of Lake Atha- 
__ baska is a broad area of these rocks to which:the term Athabaska series has been 
applied. Smaller patches also occur north of the lake and to the northeast is another 
considerable area along the Dubawnt River. Interbedded basaltic flows and diabase 
dykes occur in places with these rocks. On Great Slave Lake the Et-then series of 
clastic sediments is considered to be of equivalent age, while farther north on the 
Coppermine River and at Bathurst Inlet a series of interbedded sediments and 
volcanics is known as the Coppermine River series. It carries notable copper 
deposits. Trap dykes, commonly considered as Keweenawan in age, are of wide 
_ occurrence over the entire Shield and are the youngest of the Precambrian rocks. 


During the Pleistocene or Glacial period, the Shield was heavily glaciated by _ 

huge glaciers of continental extent. One of these sheets had its gathering ground 

_ west of Hudson Bay and another in the heart of Labrador. From these centres the ice 

_ moved out in all directions. In its advance it scoured off the residual soil, smoothed 

_ down the topography, polished and striated the rock surface and, by scattering 

. debris irregularly over the surface, completely disorganized the drainage. The 

result was the formation of the numerous lakes which are everywhere so characteristic 

a feature of the region. On the retreat of the glaciers, large temporary lakes stood 

in places in front of ice and in these accumulated clay and other fine stratified 
deposits forming what are known as clay belts. 
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The Canadian Shield is a great store-house of mineral wealth and hence offers 
an attractive field to the prospector. It is not because its rocks are of Precambrian 
age that such is the case. It is rather because parts of it offer geological conditions 
favourable for the. occurrence of minerals. Ore deposits the world over have, for the 
most part, resulted from mineralizing solutions given off from masses of igneous 
rocks during the late stages of their intrusion and cooling and, where there is an 
association of older rocks invaded by intrusives, mineralization is usually found, 
no matter what age the rocks may be. During the Precambrian age the rocks of the 
Shield, as has already been mentioned, were extensively invaded from time to time 
by intrusive masses of composition varying from acid to basic. Reference has 
been made to the nickel-copper deposits associated with the Sudbury irruptive, the 
silver-cobalt ores occurring with the Nipissing diabase, the gold deposits of Ontario 
and Quebec associated with porphyry and other granitic rocks. The gold-bearing 
copper ores of western Quebec, the zinc-copper ores of northern Manitoba, the 
pitchblende and silver deposits of Great Bear Lake are other important mineral 
occurrences which are being developed. In eastern Ontario and western Quebec, 
where granite has intruded limestone and other sediments of the Grenville series, 
there occur deposits of mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molyb- 
denite, talc, apatite, and other minerals. 


The Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains division of Canada is part of a 
great plains region in the interior of the continent stretching from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic Ocean. In Canada it extends from the Canadian Shield on the east 
to the Cordillera on the west. At the United States border it has a width of 800 
miles but in the extreme northwest at the mouth of the Mackenzie River it is less than 
100 miles wide. Throughout most of the region the underlying Paleozoic, Mesozoic, 
and Tertiary rocks are nearly flat-lying. In the northwestern part of the area, 
however, the Franklin Range, which lies between Great Bear Lake and Mackenzie 
River, is composed of folded strata. In western Alberta, also, the rocks are folded 
and faulted. 


Geologically the region falls into three zones. On the east a narrow plain 
known as the Manitoba Lowland is developed on flat-lying Paleozoic strata which 
range in age from Ordovician to Devonian. In Manitoba, the Ordovician beds 
rest on the Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield and commonly present a low 
escarpment facing the Shield. To the northwest this zone broadens to form the 
Mackenzie Lowland. Here over wide areas Silurian measures form the base of the 
Paleozoic section. In the Franklin Mountains, however, red quartzites and sand- 
stones of the Mount Clark formation are regarded as of probable Lower Cambrian 
age. They are succeeded by Middle and Upper Cambrian sandstones and shales. 
Beds regarded as of probable Ordovician age are also known to occur at the base 
‘of Mount Kindle east. of Wrigley and beneath the Silurian dolomite of the Great 
Slave Lake area. Over considerable areas strata of Cretaceous age also occur in 
the Mackenzie Lowland region, as for example on Liard River, on the western shores 
of Great Bear Lake, and at several places along the Mackenzie. At the mouth of 
Bear River is an area covered by partly consolidated Tertiary sands and clay- 
carrying lignite beds. 


The second zone includes much of southwestern Manitoba and southern Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. It is a broad belt underlain by Cretaceous rocks. Its eastern 
border, where these strata overlap the underlying Paleozoic sediments, is an abrupt 
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rise known as the Manitoba escarpment. Its surface gradually rises from an 
elevation of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet at the escarpment to from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
at the border of the mountains on the west. 

The third zone consists of the plateaux of Wood Mountain and the Cypress 
Hills which rise up to elevations of 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding 


_ region. They are composed of flat-lying beds of Tertiary age. 


In Pleistocene time glacial drift was widely scattered over the region. On the 
retreat of the ice deposits, clay accumulated in lakes which stood in front of the 
waning ice sheet. Much of southern Manitoba formed the bed of glacial Lake 
Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains Region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. Coal 
mining is an important industry. Bituminous coal and lignites are produced in 
large quantities in Alberta and in small amounts in Saskatchewan from Cretaceous 
and Eocene beds. Natural gas is produced in large quantities from various horizons 
of the Cretaceous in Alberta. Petroleum has been found in the Devonian beds of 
the lower Mackenzie Valley north of Norman, in Cretaceous strata at a number of 
localities in Alberta, and in Paleozoic rocks in Turner Valley. Along the Athabaska 
River the basal member of the Lower Cretaceous, known as the McMurray or the 
Tar sands, is heavily impregnated with bitumen. Gypsum is obtained from the 
Paleozoic rocks of Manitoba and also occurs in northern Alberta. Deposits of lead 
and zine occur in Devonian limestones at certain places south of Great Slave Lake. 


The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordilleran Region comprises the mountainous 
country bordering the Pacific Ocean. The part of it that lies in Canada has an 
average width of 400 miles, a length in a northwest direction of 1,500 miles, and an 
area of 600,000 square miles. It is made up of three principal zones. On the east 
is the Rocky Mountain Range; along the coast is a broad belt of mountains known 
as the Coast Range, while between these two lies a third or intermediate belt made up 
of plateaux and mountain ranges. The Rocky Mountains have a maximum width 
of 100 miles and have many peaks with elevations of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 
The Coast Range, varying in width from 50 to 100 miles, rises abruptly from the 
coast to peaks which along the axis of the range reach elevations of from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet. The interior plateau and mountain belt is represented in the north by 
the Yukon plateau, a gently rolling upland broken into a series of flat-topped ridges 
by valleys several thousand feet deep. In the southern part of British Columbia 
the interior region is a plateau rising 3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea-level and cut by 
valleys a thousand or so feet in depth. To the west this plateau either joins the 
Coast Range directly or else is separated from it by the Cascade Range and other 
mountains. To the east between the plateau and the Rocky Mountains are a series 
of ranges separated by northwest-trending valleys. The Selkirk Range with peaks 
over 11,000 feet is the most important of these. 


‘The rocks of the Cordilleran Region range in age from Precambrian to Recent. 
The Rocky Mountain belt is composed of great thicknesses of Precambrian, Paleo- 
zoic, and Mesozoic sediments, in most places unaccompanied by plutonic or volcanic 
rocks. The Coast Range is essentially a complex batholith of granite of late Jurassic 
or early Cretaceous age cutting and enclosing sediments and volcanic rocks of 
earlier Mesozoic age. The Interior belt of plateaux and mountain ranges is under- 
lain by Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary sediments and volcanic rocks. The pre- 
Tertiary beds are cut by numerous bodies of plutonic rocks and in several districts 
strata of Precambrian age are exposed. 
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The geological history of the Canadian Cordilleran Region may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: In Precambrian time sediments which now are in the form of 
limestones, gneisses, and schists were deposited in the interior belt. In Yukon 
these strata are known as the Yukon group and in central British Columbia as 
the Shuswap group. These have been altered by intrusive rocks and included 
with them may be metamorphosed phases not only of Precambrian rocks but also 
of much later rocks. In late Precambrian time a thick series of argillites and related 
sediments accumulated on the site of the southern Rockies and farther west in the 
region now occupied by the Purcell Mountains. The Purcell series, consisting 
dominantly of quartzites, has a thickness of over 20,000 feet. 


From the Cambrian to the Carboniferous, sedimentation progressed in the 
Rocky Mountain and Purcell region. Cambrian strata are best known in the Bow 
and Kicking Horse Valleys along the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
where a total thickness of more than 18,000 feet of Cambrian beds are exposed. 
Another thick section can be seen in the Mount Robson district along the Canadian 
National Railway. In both these areas the Cambrian beds are succeeded by 
Ordovician strata. Silurian. limestone occurs south of Kicking Horse River, in 
Yukon, and in the western part of Mackenzie Mountains. In Devonian time the 
whole eastern Cordilleran Region was submerged and calcareous beds, in places 
several thousand. feet thick, were deposited. In the western part of the Rocky 
Mountains they in places succeed Silurian beds, but in the south and at various places 
in the eastern part of the Rockies they rest on late Precambrian or Cambrian strata. 
Carboniferous beds succeed the Devonian strata at many places in the Rockies. 
Around Banff they include a thickness of 5,000 feet. In the interior belt around 
Kootenay Lake, Carboniferous beds rest directly on Precambrian rocks. 


During the Triassic and Jurassic, sedimentation and volcanism on a vast scale 
occurred in the region from the Rocky Mountains westward to the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the site of what are now Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
In late Jurassic and early Cretaceous times this whole region was deformed. The 
Selkirk and Coast Ranges were produced and the Coast Range batholith was 
intruded. In later Cretaceous time, sediments were deposited on both sides of 
these Jurassic Ranges. 


Long-continued erosion in late Cretaceous time reduced-the mountains to a 
peneplain and unroofed their granite cores. During. the Eocene occurred the great 
Laramide revolution which produced the Rocky Mountains. The rocks of this 
belt were folded and faulted and in places great blocks of older rocks were thrust 
over younger beds. Local intrusions of igneous rock accompanied the deformation. 
In the Oligocene, local movements accompanied by igneous intrusions again took 
place. During the Miocene period great fissure eruptions took place while during 
the succeeding Pliocene period there was further voleanism with general uplift 
and subsequent valley cutting. In the Pleistocene or Glacial period most of the 
Cordilleran Region with the exception of some of the higher ridge tops was covered 
by what is known as the Cordilleran ice sheet. The whole region was depressed at 
this time but in post-glacial time there has been uplift ranging from 450 to 1,000 feet. 


The Cordilleran Region is a great mineral area. Most of the deposits are 
related to the Coast Range batholith. They occur principally along the borders of 
the batholith and in the older rocks surrounded by the intrusives and were produced 
by mineralizing solutions given off from the igneous masses. Some of the more 
important deposits are the copper ores of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and Allenby 
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Mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district, the silver-lead-zinc 
ores of the Slocan, and the Sullivay ore body, the largest silver-lead-zine mine in 
the world. Other mineral deposits include coal, which occurs in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and on Vancouver Island in beds of Cretaceous and also of Tertiary age, iron 
ores in Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands, placer gold in Yukon and in the 
Cariboo country in gravels of Tertiary age. and numerous other mineral occurrences. 


The Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay Lowland.—The Arctic Archipelago 
includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield. They have a land area of 
over 500,000 square miles. Except for a northward extension of the area of the 
rocks of the Canadian Shield, the islands for the most part are a series of plateaux 
formed of gently dipping strata. 


The main Precambrian belt extends through Baffin Island to Ellesmere Island. 
Its rocks consist chiefly of granite and granite-gneiss intrusive into various types 
of gneisses and schists. Paleozoic strata, including Cambrian, Ordovician, 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous beds, cover most of the remaining area. 
Triassic rocks occur on the Sverdrup Islands and a number of areas are underlain 
by Tertiary beds some of which are coal-bearing. Coal is also associated with some 
of the Upper Carboniferous strata at a number of places. 


The Hudson Bay Lowland bordering the west side of Hudson Bay has a length 
in a northwest direction of 800 miles, a width of from 100 to 200 miles and an area 
of 120,000 square miles. It rises from sea-level with a scarcely perceptible gradient 
to a height of about 400 feet. It is underlain by flat-lying rocks most of which are 
of Paleozoic age ranging from Ordovician to Devonian. An area of Mesozoic beds 
carrying lignite occurs in the Moose River Region. 


The seas in which the Paleozoic rocks which are now exposed in the Arctic 
Archipelago, the Hudson Bay Lowland, and the St. Lawrence Region were deposited 
extended at times widely over the Canadian Shield. Paleozoic outliers are known 
on Lake St. John, Lake Nipissing, and Lake Timiskaming in the south, and on Lake 
Nicholson west of Hudson Bay. These outliers are mere remnants which have 
survived the erosion of Mesozoic and Tertiary time. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY 


That branch of science which treats of earthquakes has received considerable 
attention in Canada during recent years. It has been generally recognized that 
earthquakes are frequent in regions of adjustment of strata and are characteristic 
of the newer mountain and coast regions where steep level-gradients occur. 
The energy radiated from an earthquake in the form of elastic waves in the earth 
is, however, recorded on sensitive seismographs up to great distances, even to the 
antipodes of the earthquake. Seismological researches, while regularly recording 
the routine statistical data regarding earthquakes, seek also to determine particular 
causes. Moreover, they endeavour to ascertain the physical properties of the 
earth’s crust and interior as revealed by the peculiarities in the ‘time-distance 
curves’ for earthquakes. 

For further information on this subject, see pp. 7-9 of the 1943-44 edition of 


the Year Book. A description of the Cornwall-Massena Earthquake, Sept. 5, 
1944, is given in the 1945 edition, pp. 24-26. 
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The British Columbia Earthquake, June 23, 1946.*—One of the most 
severe earthquakes on record, which has affected any part of Canada, occurred 
along the central east coast of Vancouver Island on June 23, 1946, at 105 18™ 19s, 
a.m., P.D.T. The tremors were well recorded on seismographs at all stations in 
North America and excellent seismological records were also obtained from a 
number of stations in Europe. 


The epicentre, tentatively designated by the triangulation from seismograph 
records, was at Lat. 49°9’ N., Lat. 125°3/ W., a point about ten miles S.S.W. of 
Campbell River. This position and also the focal time given above are subject 
to minor amendment when the collected seismograms now being assembled are 
studied later at the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 


A field study of the earthquake indicates that the epicentre was not even 
approximately a point, but was certainly a line extending along the eastern edge 
of Vancouver Island from Deep Bay, opposite the south end of Denman Island 
to Campbell River. Parts of Quadra Island and Read Island were also affected. 


The tremors continued, at Deep Bay for example, for about 30 seconds. 
This was the estimate of reliable observers throughout much of the main epicentral 
region above designated. 


There were marked changes in the land, particularly at Maple Guard Spit 
which flanks Deep Bay, at Goose Spit and Drew Harbour on the east side of Quadra 
Island and near Burdwood Bay on the east coast of the southern promontory 
of Read Island. Cracks many feet in depth and up to 18. inches in width opened 
up for lengths to several hundred feet on the sand spits. An area of flat land, 15 
to 20 acres in extent was down-dropped in level cultivated fields on Read Island. 
Some of the faces of the drops were 20 to 30 feet in depth. In addition there was 
much surface damage of a general nature such as broken chimneys, damaged goods 
in stores, broken crockery and glassware, windows, etc. 


At many places along the coast from Deep Bay to above Campbell River, water 
spouts were seen; these were described in some cases as 30 feet in height and left 
permanent records on the sand spits, in the form of craters or “sand blows”’, which 
varied from a few inches across to craters five feet in diameter and three feet in 
depth, after several weeks of exposure to rain. At the time of the earthquake some 
of these “could not be bottomed with a twelve-foot pole’. 


The coastal waters in many places were found to have increased in depth just 
off shore, by measured amounts up to 100 feet. At the west end of Comox Lake, 
& measured water depth of 33 feet was left where, previously, there had been a 
beach, well above water. No report, authenticated or otherwise, indicates any 
place where a rise in the ground occurred, or where marine depths were lessened, 
except for a long welt which appeared on the beach at Westview, on the mainland 
south of Powell River. It is believed that all marine depth changes will be in the 
nature of increases. 


In addition to the epicentral region of which no doubt is entertained, there is 
another section which may have participated in the true tectonic shock. This 
includes Powell River (unlikely), the Alberni Canal opposite Franklin Creek, and 
some inlets near the outer end of Alberni Canal (unlikely). 


* Prepared under the direction of C. S. Beals, Ph.D., D.Se., Acting Dominion Astronomer, Dominion 
eC beervatony) Department of Mines and Resources, by Ernest A. Hodgson, Ph. D., Chief, Division of Seis- 
mology. 
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On the Alberni Canal opposite Franklin Creek, considerable changes in depth 


certainly occurred near the shore, and seem, according to some soundings made, to 


have been found also in the channel. More than a mile of telegraph cable was 
lost at this point by the Canadian Pacific Railway Telegraphs and soundings 
indicated increases in depth of more than 100 feet at some points. 


There were many landslides, not only in the primary and secondary epicentral 
regions, but on most of the lakes on Vancouver Island and even in the Fraser Valley, 
more than 40 miles east of Vancouver. In many cases, an alluvial fan, extending 
from the steep rocks bordering the shores of these lakes and resting with its sub- 
merged outer rim on the marginal shelf, slipped off into deep water, leaving a steep 
cliff face, sometimes 30 feet or more in height, at the point where the fan broke from 
the shore. Local waves of some violence occurred at such points, but general ‘tidal 
waves” did not result. Seiches of moderate height were observed for some hours 
on many of the lakes. 


Damage, becoming notably less with increasing distance from the epicentre, 
was reported throughout Vancouver Island, adjacent territory on smaller islands 
and on the mainland. The tremors were felt as far south as Portland, Ore., U.S.A., 
and as far east as Kelowna in the Okanagan Valley, B.C. The point farthest north 
from which a report was received was Smithers, but it was not a general experience 
north of Ocean Falls and Bella Coola. The evidence is conclusive that this earth- 
quake was not associated with the Queen Charlotte Islands nor with any submarine 
fault off the Continental Shelf in the Pacific. 


The earthquake was, in general experience, preceded and accompanied by a 
heavy subterranean roar. At several places, however, competent observers indicate 
that there was absolutely no sound until the heavy shock occurred. 


Unique among earthquakes of this magnitude, only one aftershock was recorded. 
This was felt generally throughout the main and secondary epicentral districts 
but was not sufficiently strong to cause any damage. Two other light tremors 
were reported. 


PART IV.—FAUNA AND FLORA 


See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART V.—LANDS, PARKS, SCENIC AND GAME RESOURCES 


Canada is a comparatively new country with resources that are, for the most part, 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. Nevertheless, much 
effort has been directed to conservation in the cases of those resources that admit 
of such methods. Details of such policy are given in the chapters dealing with the 
individual resources. 


Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made from time to time and the results have been reviewed in special 
publications. Detailed information regarding individual natural resources will be 
found in the later chapters. 
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The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those 
summary phases of the subject that can be regarded as falling under the definition 
of physiography used in its wider interpretation. A’ classification of lands resources, 
information on the National Parks and resources in game and scenery properly . 
fall under this head. 


Section 1.—Lands Resources 


The figures of Table 1 are based on estimates from the Decennial Census of 1941 
in regard to agricultural lands, the Dominion Forest Service as regards forested 
lands, and from the Surveyor General and Chief of the Surveys and Engineering 
Branch as regards total areas of Canada and of the provinces; they show how 
the total land area of Canada is made up as between present and potential agri- 
cultural lands, present and potential forested lands, and lands that are unproductive 
as regards surface resources. Between the totals of present and potential agri- 
cultural lands and the totals of forested lands there is, of course, duplication to 
the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 


1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive 


Nore.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in. Chapter XXXI. 
a DA I 
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Prince Nova New 
Description Edward Shatin Bruns- Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba 
Island wic 


Sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
Agricultural Land (Present and Po- : 


tential)— 
Occupied— 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow 741 906 1,366 9,600 14,972 14,211 
ASbUYO.s wee ence eee 370 273 464 3, 937 5,059 712 
Other: patats yee, eee 41 90 100 623 849 435 
Unimproved—Pasture............... i26 1,143 569 3, 267 6,061 7,537 
orest (woodland).... 493 3, 248 3,455 9,317 6,039 2,390 
Otherty gant eee 55 308 240 1,478 2,001 1,108 
Potgle; Occhpied.. 202. eat eee 1, 826 5, 963 6,194 28, 222 34,981 26,393 
Unoccupied—Grass, brush, etc........ 64 3,677 1,056 1,500 5, 899 8,197 
Porestedi aes ep eat 80 3,000 9,500 36, 893 61,990 16,000 
otals; Unocetipied. 370.35 else. 144 6,677 10, 556 38, 393 67, 889 24,197 
INORACTOSLELL.. cy 60 aster Rated 1,397 6,397>| 2. 3), 105 20, 405 34, 841 32,200 
WOTested.545 5. oleae ocin eee 573 6, 243 12,955 46,210 68, 029 18,390 
Totals, Agricultural Land!...... 1,970 12,640 16,750 66,615 | 102,870 50,590 
Forested Land— 
Softwood—Merchantable.............. 90 4,600 5,000 | 202,080 36, 900 1,830 
Vioungieronulieee. eee 215 3,180 3,000 46,270 29,300 9,110 
Mixed wood—Merchantable........... 150 820 7,000 24, 880 24,100 1,100 
Young growth.......... 130 480 5,000 20, 840 67, 400 5,120 
Hardwood—Merchantable............ 15 1, 620 1,000 2,880 5,900 1, 680 
Y Gling BrOW Ey ei ae sates 10 850] - 1,000 5, 750: 10, 200 11, 600 
Total Productive Forested Land.... 610 11, 550 22,000 | 302,700 | 173,800 30, 440 
Unproductive Forested Land........ 2 50 190 69, 590 63, 400 62, 500 
Tenure—Privately owned............. 608 8, 220 11,000 26, 630 14, 240 11, 830 
COWORURNG : st hot ope bon: 2 3, 380 11,190 | 345,660 | 222,960 81,110 
Totals, Forested Land........... 610 11,600 | 22,190 | 372,290 | 237,200 92,940 
Net Productive Land?................. 2,007 17,997 25,985 | 392,695 | 272,041 125,140 
Waste and Other Land‘............... 177 2,446 1,488 | 131,165 91,241 94,583 
Totals, Land Area............... 25184 20,743 27,473 | 523,860 | 363,282 219,723 
ere TS 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 33. 
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1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive— 


concluded 
British Yukon 
o ctidy set peak Alberta ce Lae ig ean | Canada 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles |] sq. miles 
Agricultural Land (Present and Potential)— 5 


Occupied— : 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow........... 52, 454 29, 422 . 1,088 124, 710 
PB ETUL OTS soe Seed verbs a ined etal eral care 1, 225 978 268 13,286 
; GED Ogee Ge oe eee eine le Oe eee wre 1,911 1,046 89 4 5, 1886 
Unimproved—Pastire 2. shit cca goed nls ip ees 2 ous 30, 962 29, 290 2,885 81, 840 
Forest (woodland) :. ...... 6.0.00 4,010 4,261 1,584 34, 792 
GIROR meen nde moa tede te oda Shere 3,127 2,624 438 |) 11,379 
Totals, Occupied.......... pete eens cree tence ees 93, 689 67, 621 6,302? 4 271,195 
Unoceupied—Grass, brush, etc..........5...20005 8,391 24,019 2,948 10,065 65, 816 
Forested..... jE IRE EAN AME 23,000 |, 45,000 11, 450 4,000 210, 913 
Wes henl sy CIMOCCUILCE ons cai tiiaeistasssurccarsinrs < g.cecsre este 31,391 69,019 14,398 14,065 276, 729 
ENG LOROSLOG cay cucnie ee hie aie nic aie core a satiore anthemic 98,070 87,379 7,666 10,069 302,219 
Horestad’ 2... 04 %s«s Seb Hints Bees IB Re RS eae 27,010 49,261 13,034 4,000 245, 705 
Totals, Agricultural Land!................. 125,080 136,640 20,2700 14,069 547,924 

Forested Lands— : 

Softwood—Merchantable...........2.....0.20085 1,500 7,700 35, 400 4,200 299, 300 
MMOUNSIETOW LIS scorn ae orig ei holeeie Sialee's 6, 420 24,070 50, 490 22, 800 194, 855 
Mixed wood—Merchantable...............0 00000 2,000 9,360 2 1,000 70, 410 
Youngs Srowtlws 1s cous ote 9,390 31, 430 2 5,000 144,790 
Hardwood—Merchantable...............--eee ees 2,860 3, 620 2 2,800 22° 370 
Young growth. ............6.62.055 23, 890 16, 880 2 11, 200 81,380 
Total Productive Forested Land............ ‘..| 46,060 | 93,060] 85,890} 47,000} 813,110 
Unproductive Forested Land.................. 40,000 37,560 | 128,560 76,000 477, 850 
denure-—Privately owned .') 026.0. 25sec see es 10,257 | 10,004 7,386 Nil 100,175 
Crown land........ REED Oe ee nee 75,803 | 120,616 | 207,064 123,000 || 1,190, 785 
Totals, Forested Land....:. BAe eatin actos dwt 86,060 | 130,620 | 214,450 | 123,000 | 1,290,960 
Net Productive Land’................... 00.0 0eeee 184,130 | 217,999 | 222,116 | 133,069 || 1,593,179 
Waste and Other Land?................. Pe in 53,845 30,801 | 137,163 | 1,325,715 || 1,868,924 
Totals, Land Area...............0.00 ee eee 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 | 3,462,103 
1 These totals embrace present agricultural land of all possible classes and land that has agricultural 
possibilities in any sense. ~2 Very small or negligible. . 3 Total agricultural land plus forested 
land minus forested agricultural land. 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, 
etc. ’ The figures given are strictly estimates but are the best available until definite data are 
obtainable. 6 Includes 4 sq. miles of occupied land in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


7 An estimate from provincial sources places the total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 sq. miles, 


Section 2.—National and Provincial Parks 


National Parks of Canada.*—The National Parks of Canadat had their 
beginning in 1885 when an area of 10 square miles around the hot mineral springs at 
Banff, Alta., was reserved for public use. In little more than 60 years the system 
has grown to include 26 parks with an area of over 29,660 square miles, and 
stretches from the Selkirk Mountains in British Columbia to the east coast of Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia. These parks,are developed and maintained by the 
National Parks Bureau at Ottawa, for the use and enjoyment of the people of 
Canada, and have become a tourist attraction of first-rate importance. They serve 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, I.8.0., Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, 


Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. a 
_ | Exeludes the Gatineau Park (25 square miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0:36 square miles) 
which are under Federal jurisdiction but, technically, are not National Parks. 
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as a means of preserving regions of outstanding beauty and interest and the native 
wild life therein. In these areas wild life is rigidly protected and scientifically 
managed in the public interest, the natural phenomena and flora protected, and the 
scenic attractions made more easily accessible by the construction of roads and trails 
throughout the park areas. There are at present 699 miles of surfaced roads, 
151 miles of secondary roads, 359 miles of fire roads, and 2,348 miles of trails through 
these parks. To assist in forest conservation.and other aspects of park adminis- 
tration, 1,188 miles of telephone lines have been constructed. A number of these 
lines link lookout towers and wardens’ cabins with park headquarters, and in some 
of the parks two-way radios are employed to maintain communications between 
headquarters and actual fire-fighting operations. Administrative buildings, com- 
munity centres, camp-grounds, facilities for recreation, and other conveniences, are 
provided by the National Parks Bureau, while hotel, bungalow, cabin and other 
types of tourist accommodation have heen left to private enterprise. Park 
waters are kept stocked with game-fish reared in government fish hatcheries. 
Municipal services are provided where there is a permanent resident population. 
Recreational and cultural activities are fostered and supervised and, in some of the 
parks, winter sports are actively promoted. The resources of the National Parks 
are not exhausted by use and may be drawn upon indefinitely, provided a policy of 
adequate maintenance, supervision and protection is continued. : 


Scenic and Recreational Parks.—The scenic and recreational parks include 
regions of unsurpassed grandeur in the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains of Western 
Canada. Among these are: Banff, Jasper and Waterton Lakes National Parks in 
Alberta, on the. eastern slope of the Rockies; Kootenay and Yoho Parks in British 
Columbia, on the western slope of the Rockies; and Glacier and Mount Revelstoke 
Parks (also in British Columbia), in the Selkirks. While these parks bear a general 
resemblance to one another, each possesses individual characteristics and phenomena, 
varying fauna and flora and different types of scenery. Banff Park contains the 
famous resorts, Banff and Lake Louise, and in Jasper Park is the well-known tourist 
centre, Jasper. Direct connection between these points is provided by the Banff- 
Jasper Highway. 

Eastward from the mountains are found Prince Albert National Park in Saskat- 
chewan, a typical example of the forest-and-lake country bordering the northwestern 
plains region, and Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba, a well-timbered 
area dotted with numerous lakes, and at a general altitude of 2,000 feet above sea- 
level. In Ontario are three small park units established primarily as recreational 
areas. They are Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and St. Lawrence Islands 
National Parks. | | 

In the Maritime Provinces, two remarkable areas have been established as 
_ National Parks. Cape Breton Highlands National Park, situated in the northern 
part of Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, has an area of 390 square miles. Its 
rugged and-picturesque shore line, indented by numerous bays and coves, and 
its rolling mountainous interior provide a delightful setting reminiscent of Scotland. 
Girdled on its eastern, northern and western sides by a spectacular highway called 
the Cabot Trail, and possessing such features as trails, beaches, tennis courts and a 
golf links, the park offers many diversions to the visitor. Prince Edward Island 


National Park, containing an area of 7 square miles, extends for a distance of about. 


25 miles along the northern shore of the island province. Its chief attractions are 
magnificent sand beaches which permit salt-water bathing under ideal conditions. 
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The park also contains ‘‘Green Gables”, the farmhouse made famous by the novels 
of L. M. Montgomery. A fine golf links, tennis courts, camp-grounds and marine 
drives enhance its attractions. 


Gatineau Park.—Gatineau Park differs from the other National Parks by being 
under the administration and control of the Federal District Commission, a body 
established in 1899 by Parliament for the beautification and improvement of Ottawa 
and environs. The park is situated in the Province of Quebec about 8 air miles from 
the Federal Capital. It comprises at present about 17,000 acres of wooded hills, 
valleys, lakes and streams located in the southerly fringe of the Laurentians, the 
oldest mountains in Canada, and is being preserved in its natural state for the enjoy- 
ment of the public. 


The park is a game sanctuary. Deer, bear, fox, beaver, mink, raccoon and 
other fur-bearing animals are quite numerous. Well-located trails, picnic spots 
and camping sites afford the maximum of pleasure and healthful recreation for 
the many thousands who patronize this beautiful natural park located at the very 
doorstep of Canada’s capital city. Gatineau Park furnishes excellent opportunities 
for the enjoyment of skiing and is the principal centre in the Ottawa district for 
this popular winter sport. : 


In the further development of this park, it is expected that its area will be 
increased to 50,000 acres, that overnight cabins will be provided and that adminis- 
tration buildings, shelters, refectories, bath-houses and other essential structures 
will be added. ; 


Animal Reserves.—The special animal parks were established for the protection 
of such species of mammalian wild life as buffalo, elk and pronghorned antelope, 
which at one time were rapidly dwindling in numbers. These reserves include 
Elk Island National Park in Alberta, 30 miles from Edmonton, which contains a 
large herd of buffalo and numerous deer, elk and moose. This park also includes a 
recreational development at Astotin Lake, where bathing, camping, tennis and 
golf may be enjoyed. 


The National Historic Parks and Sites—A further extension to the National 
Parks system was made in 1941 when seven areas, previously acquired and adminis- 
tered as historic sites, were designated as National Historic Parks. They are 
associated with events of outstanding interest in the early history of the Dominion 
and as such merit the distinction now conferred on them. 


Of the National Historic Parks, one of the most interesting is Port Royal 
in Nova Scotia. This park area, situated on the shores of Annapolis Basin at 
Lower Granville, contains a replica of the Port Royal Habitation, a group of buildings 
constructed to shelter the first permanent European settlement in Canada. The 
present buildings stand on the exact site of the original Habitation erected in 1605 
by DeMonts, Champlain and Poutrincourt and destroyed by an English force 
in 1613. The other National Historic Parks are listed in Table 2, pp. 37-38. 


The National Parks Bureau is also charged with the preservation, restoration 
and marking of historic sites throughout Canada. In the work of acquiring and 
selecting sites worthy of commemoration, the Bureau has the assistance of the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, a group of recognized authorities 
on the history of the section of the country they represent. Of the total number 
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of sites that have been considered by the Board, more than 330 have been suitably 


marked by the Department of Mines and Resources and many others recommended 


for future attention. 


#.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1946 


Year * 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 

Recreational Parks 

IBanihe wae cima aeon Western Alberta, on} 1885 | 2,585-00 |Mountain playground containing famous 
east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Typical 
ies. example of central Rockies, with massive 

ranges, ice-fields, alpine valleys, glacier- 
fed lakes and hot mineral springs. Big- 
game sanctuary. Recreations: climbing, 
motoring, riding, bathing, golf, tennis, 
fishing, skiing. 

VOOM ma ek ane Eastern British Co-} 1886 507-00 | Rugged scenery on western slope of Rockies. 

lumbia, on west Contains famous, Yoho Valley, with its 
slope of Rockies. numerous waterfalls; Kicking Horse 
¥ Valley; Emerald, O’Hara, and Wapta 
Lakes; natural bridge. Alpine climbing 
centre. 

Glacier it Ba Southeastern British] 1886 521-00 |Superb example of Selkirk Mountain 
Columbia, on the region, with snow-capped peaks, glaciers, - 
summit of the : : luxuriant forests, alpine flower-gardens, 
Selkirk Range. numerous big game. Illecillewaet and 


Asulkan Glaciers; Rogers Pass; and 
famed Macdonald tunnel. 


Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta,} 1895 220-00 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 


adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountains noted for 
Park in Montana, beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, pictur- 
U.S.A. esque trails, waterfalls. Recreations: 
motoring, riding, fishing, tennis, golf, 
camping. 
JVASPEE seca ose A Western Alberta,| 1907 | 4,200-00 |Rich in historical associations. Immense 
on east slope of region of majestic peaks, deep canyons, 
Rockies. beautiful lakes, containing famous resort, 


Jasper. Also Miette Hot Springs, Mal- 
igne Lake, Mount Edith Cavell and 
Columbia Ice-field. Big-game sanctuary. 
Recreations: motoring, climbing, riding, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, skiing. 


Mount Revelstoke... .|Southeastern British} 1914 100-00 |Alpine plateau on summit of Mount Revel- 


Columbia, on the stoke, accessible by spectacular 18-mile 
west slope of Sel- drive from Revelstoke. Contains moun-. 
kirks. tain lakes, alpine flora, camp-sites. 
Game sanctuary; winter sports centre. 
St. Lawrence Islands.|In St. Lawrence] 1914 190-00 |Mainland reservation and thirteen islands 
River between (acres) among “Thousand Islands’. _Reere- 
Morrisburg and ational area; camping, fishing, bathing. 


Kingston, Ont. 
Point'Pelees. vas. a0 Southern Ontario, on| 1918 6-04 |Most southerly mainland point in Canada 
Lake Erie. (41° 54’ N.). Recreational area with 
unique flora and fine beaches. Resting 
place for many migratory birds. Bath- 

ing, camping. 


Southeastern British} 1920 543-00 |Mountain park bordering Vermilion- 


Kootenay 2) on. 
Columbia, on the Sinclair section of Banff-Windermere 
west slope. of Highway. Contains Sinclair Canyon, 
Rockies. Radium Hot Springs, Marble Canyon. 
; Big-game — sanctuary. Recreations: 


| motoring, bathing, camping. 
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2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1946—continued 


Park Estab- Area Characteristics 


sq. miles 
Scenic and Recrea- 
tional Parks—con. 


Prince Albert........ Central Saskat-} 1927 | 1,869-00 |Forested lakeland of northwestern Canada 
chewan, north of (approx.).| with extensive waterways and fine 
Prince Albert. beaches. Interesting fauna; summer 
resort. Recreations: boating, bathing 
fishing, camping, tennis, golf. 
Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani-| 1929 | 1,148-08 |Rolling woodland, with crystal lakes, on 


summit of Manitoba escarpment. Nat- 
ural home for big game, including elk, 
deer, moose. Summer resort. Recre- 
ations: bathing, boating, fishing, tennis, 
golf, camping. 


toba, west of Lake 
Winnipeg. 


1929 5-37 |Thirty islands in Georgian Bay. — Recre- 
ational and camping area, boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. Unique limestone forma- 
tions and caves on Flowerpot Island. 


In Georgian Bay, 


Georgian Bay Islands 
ne4r Midland, Ont. 


(including Flower- 
_ pot Island Reserve) 


1936 390-00 |Outstanding example of rugged coast: line 
(approx.) | with mountain background. Remark- 
able views of Atlantic Ocean and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence visible from highway; 
Cabot Trail. Recreations: bathing, 
boating, golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 
camping. 


Cape Breton. High- 
lands. 


Northern part of 
Cape Breton Is- 
land, : 


1937 7:00 |Strip 25 miles long on north shore. Recre- 
ational area with magnificent beaches. 
Contains famed ‘‘Green Gables’’ farm- 
stead. Recreations: bathing, boating, 
fishing, golf, bowling, camping. 


North shore _ of 
Prince Edward 
Island. 


Prince Edward 
Island. 


Animal Parks and 


_ Reserves : 

\EATTE Es Ca a WO le a Eastern Alberta, 1908 197-50 |Fenced area originally set aside for the 
near Wainwright. preservation of buffalo and other big 

game. 
Kes and eos pasos. Central Alberta, 1913 51-20 |Fenced reserve containing a large herd of 
near Lamont. (Re- plains buffalo; also numerous deer, elk 
served and moose. Recreational area at Astotin 
1906) Lake; camping, boating, bathing, tennis 

and golf. 

Nemiskam........... Southern Alberta, 1922 8-50 | Fenced reserve established to protect prong- 
near Foremost. horned antelope, a species native to the 

region. 
Wood Buffalo!....... Partly in Alberta | 1922 | 17,300-00 |Immense unfenced area of forests and open 


(approx.)| plains, dotted with lakes and coursed by 
numerous streams and rivers. Contains 
a large herd of buffalo, developed from 
the native ‘‘woodland”’ type and surplus 
plains buffalo from Buffalo National 
Park; also bear, beaver, caribou, deer, 
moose and waterfowl. Area as yet 
undeveloped. 


(13,675 sq. miles) 
and partly in 
Northwest Terri- 
tories (3,625 sq. 
miles), west of 
Athabaska ' and 
Slave Rivers. 


Historic Parks acres 


1917 31 Site of early Acadian settlement of Port 
Royal. Contains well-preserved fortifi- 
cations of earthworks type; also museum 
housing a fine historical library and 
numerous exhibits relating to early 
periods. 


Nova Scotia (An- 
napolis Royal). 


1 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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2.—Locations, Years Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 
of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1946—concluded 


Year 
Park Location Estab- 
lished 
Historic Parks-conc. 
Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick, 1926 
near Sackville. 
Fortress of Cape Breton Island,|} 1941 
Louisbourg. N.S., 25 miles 
from Sydney. 
Pork eOyalicaatcctce! Lower Granville, 1941 
N.S., 8 miles 
from Annapolis 
Royal. 
Fort Chambly....:.. Chambly Canton, 1941 
Que. 
Hort glennOxan ates Tle-aux-Noix, Que., 1941 
near St. Johns. 
Fort Wellington...... Prescott, Ont:...... 1941 
Fort Malden......... Amherstburg, Ont..} 1941 
Fort Prince of Wales.} Northern Manitoba,|) 1941 


near Churchill. 


Area 


acres 


59 


340 


210 


Characteristics 


Site of French fort erected in middle. of 
18th century. Renamed Fort Cumber- 
land by British on capture in 1755; 
original name since restored. Contains 
museum with many exhibits relate 
to history of region. 


Old walled city and strategic military 
and naval station built by the French, 
1720-40. Captured by the British in 
1758, it was destroyed in 1760. A museum 
on the site contains interesting memen- 
toes of historic past. 


Reconstruction on the exact site of the 
Port Royal “Habitation” erected by 
DeMonts and Champlain in 1605. The 
original group of buildings, which shel- 
tered the first permanent European 
peat verne in Canada, was destroyed 
in 1613. 


French fort first constructed in 1665 on 
Richelieu River. Rebuilt of stone in 
1711, it figured in several wars. Contains 
a museum housing many interesting 
exhibits. A military cemetery outside 
walls of fort is included in park area. 


Military post constructed by British on 
site of early French fort, to command 
Richelieu River water route from south. 
Several well-preserved stone buildings 
together with the earthworks and moat 
remain. 


Contains well-preserved earthworks, block- 
house and other buildings constructed 
by British as base for defence of com- 
munications between Kingston and 
Montreal. The block-house contains a 
small museum. 


Situated on the banks of the Detroit 
River, the site of one of the principal 
frontier military posts in Upper Canada. 

new museum building contains in- 
teresting exhibits of the region. 


Massive stone fort built 1733-71, to secure 
control of Hudson Bay for Hudson’s 
Bay Company and England. The fort 
was captured and partially destroyed 

by a French force in 1782. 


SUMMARY OF THE AREAS OF. NATIONAL PARKS, BY PROVINCES 


Province Area Province Area 

sq. miles sq. miles 

PrineesMaward Islandss eta. ct eae 7-00 Saskatchewamen ceo dass ee ae mee 1, 869-00 

INGVAN SCOURS a cTe ee ates 390-60 PA Derta! ese ia ene sae ee rene 20, 937-201 

INe@we DRUNS WICK nese crtntts mann iste 0-09 British Columbia. Wc a oct eens 1, 671-00 

QUEDECr i hy eee ee eS ee 0-33 Northwest Territories..:....:.....- 3, 625-001 
Ontario ese eee eet, ene , 11-72 SS ee 

Manitoba Aatvons cee tee tie clot 1, 148-16 Totak eis s cdeitaie 29,660 -102 


1 Including portion of Wood Buffalo Park. 
in extent (see p. 35). 


2 Not including area of Gatineau Park, 25 sq. miles 
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Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks already described, most 
of the provinces have established provincial parks. The purpose is the same—to 
maintain areas of great scenic or other interest for the benefit of present and future 
generations. The provincial parks are administered by the Provincial Governments 
concerned, and in most cases they have not yet reached the degree of development 
which marks the National Parks. Following are brief descriptions of the principal 
provincial parks, by provinces. 


British Columbia.—-With its spacious scenic areas, no province lends itself 
more to the creation of parks than does British Columbia. Far exceeding all other 
provinces in the matter of provincial park acreage, British Columbia has 3. classi- 
fications of parks: Class A, of high recreational value with 17; Class B, large parks 
allowing multiple land use and 4 in number; Class C, a community-type park with 
27. These 48 parks have a combined area of 11,480 square miles. In addition 
there are five Special Act Parks with a total area of 5,415 square miles. 

-. Mount Seymour Park near Vancouver and Manning Park on the Hope-Princeton 
highway are two of the most important Class A parks and provide both summer 
and winter recreational opportunities. Both Tweedsmuir and Wells Gray Park 
of Class B listing possess outstanding mountain, lake and river scenery and some 
of the finest fishing and big-game areas in the Province. Tweedsmuir Park with 
its area of 5,400 square miles is the largest wilderness park in North America. 
Garibaldi Park of 973 square miles and lying a short distance from Vancouver is 
the most outstanding of the Special Act Parks. This rugged alpine area of peaks, 
glaciers and snowfields is famous for its meadows of vivid wild flowers and strange 
geological features. Liard River Park on the Alaska Highway and Strathcona 
Park in the centre of Vancouver Island are other Special Act scenic areas rapidly 
coming into prominence. The smaller Class C parks are strategically located 
throughout the Province to provide many communities with opportunities for 
‘convenient outings. oe 


Alberta.—Although Alberta has a larger area of National Parks than any other 
- province, many small park areas have also been set apart by the Provincial Govern- 


ment. These include:— 

Aspen Beach Park, 17 acres on the shore of Gull Lake, west of Lacombe, 
primarily for bathing, outing and picnic purposes; Saskatoon Island Park, 250 
acres reserved mainly for picnic purposes, west of Grande Prairie; Gooseberry 
Lake Park, 320 acres on the shore of Gooseberry Lake north of Consort, has a sports 
ground and a number of cottages, and accommodation for transients is available in 
the town of Consort; Lundbreck Falls Park, 13% acres, a pleasant little beauty 
spot on the Crowsnest Pass highway west of Macleod, popular with fishermen and 
motorists; Sylvan Lake Park, 8-6 acres on the shores of Sylvan Lake, 11 miles west 
of Red Deer, a popular bathing place; Hommy Park, 5% acres in the vicinity of 
Albright, established to serve residents of the district with picnic and outing facil- 
ities; Ghost River Park, 5353 acres on a beautiful artificial lake on the Ghost and 
Bow Rivers west of Calgary; Park Lake Park, 37-2 acres set: aside to provide picnic 
facilities for the districts north and west of Lethbridge; Assineau Reserve, on the 
Assineau River south of Lesser Slave Lake, set aside to preserve a fine stand of 
large spruce; Dillberry Lake Reserve, 78-4 acres on the Alberta-Saskatchewan 
boundary near Chauvin, to preserve the natural beauty of a picturesque lake; 
Writing-on-Stone Reserve, 796 acres on the Milk River east and north of Coutts, 
to preserve natural obelisks on which appear hieroglyphics which have never been 
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deciphered; Saskatoon Mountain Reserve, 3,000 acres preserving a fine lookout 
point in the Grande Prairie district; Little Smoky Reserve, 34-7 acres, a picnic 
ground and big-game hunting base on Little Smoky River, 12 miles south of Falher; 
Bad Lands Reserve, 1,800 acres.north of Drumheller, established to stop unauthor- 
ized removal of fossilized remains of pre-historic animals; Wapiti Reserve, 21-8 
acres on a canyon in the Wapiti River ten miles south of Grande Prairie, established 
as an outing centre for the rural district and also for the use of big-game hunters. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s seven permanent park reserves are distributed 
over the southern part of the Province. They are well treed and contain many 
beautiful lakes providing facilities for quiet recreation, camping, hiking, fishing 
and boating. They are: Cypress Hills Park, south of Maple Creek and a few miles 
from the United States boundary, beautifully located in'the heart of a provincial 
forest area; this park has modest bungalow, lodge and cabin accommodation, and 
an auto-camp equipped with camp kitchens, spring water, and wood for fuel. Moose 
Mountain Park, an area of 192 square miles honeycombed with lakes and thickly. 
covered with poplar and white birch, is located about 15 miles north of Carlyle, and 
is popular with visitors from the United States because of its fine scenery and good 
fishing. Katepwe Park, about 60 miles northeast of Regina, on the famous 
Qu’Appelle Lakes, has camp kitchens and bathhouses and offers boating, fishing 
and safe bathing. Good Spirit Lake Park, 20 miles west of Canora, also offers good 
fishing and bathing, and has excellent camp and picnic grounds with kitchen and 
bath-house. Greenwater Lake Park is an area of 35 square miles in the forest belt 
north of Kelvington; it consists mainly of virgin forests and lakes affording good 
bathing and fishing. Little Manitou Park is an area of about 4 square miles on 
Manitou Lake, renowned for its medicinal qualities: chateau, cabin, and tourist- 
camp accommodation are available. Duck Mountain Park, 15 miles northeast of 
Kamsack, presents a well-forested area and beautiful Madge Lake, which has a shore 
line of 47 miles, densely wooded and with sandy beaches. Wild life is plentiful and 
the lake is well stocked with fish. 


Manitoba.— Although Manitoba has many areas attractive to the sightseer 


and vacationist, the Province has as yet established-officially, only one which may — 


be described as a provincial park. This is the area set aside in 1930 as the -White- 
shell Forest Reserve, a rugged section of the Precambrian part of eastern Manitoba, 
covering 1,088 square miles. The physical characteristics of this area account for its 
distinctiveness as a recreational, fishing and hunting reserve. -More than 200 
lakes and several rivers provide a network of canoe routes throughout the park. 
Lichen-covered rock cliffs rise steeply from the water and much of the land is rough, 
hilly and thickly forested with the contrasting green of pine, spruce, poplar, birch 
and tamarack. Although much of the northern Whiteshell remains in its primitive 
state, several southern lakes have been developed as resorts. West Hawk, Falcon, 
Caddy, Brereton, and White Lakes have become most popular. Fishing is an 


outstanding attraction of the Whiteshell, with northern pike, pickerel, lake trout, 


bass and perch the most prevalent species. A large sport-fish hatchery with a 
capacity of 500,000 eggs was constructed in 1942. Game-bird and big-game hunting 
have long been popular in the northern Whiteshell, though much of the southern 
portion has been set aside as a game preserve. Early maps show that La Vérendrye 
was the first white man to explore what is now the Whiteshell Provincial Park. In 
1734 he followed the turbulent Winnipeg River, which roughly outlines its northern 
boundary. Manitoba’s “‘Land of the Granite Cliffs’? has had a colourful past 
and plans for new scenic highways in this region promise it an interesting future. 
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Ontario.—There are six provincial parks in Ontario. With the exception of 
Ipperwash Beach Park, which is maintained exclusively for camping, picnicking 
and swimming, they were all dedicated primarily to the preservation of the forests, 
fish, birds, and all forms of wild life. The recreational possibilities which they 
provide are varied and extensive. 


Algonquin Provincial Park, 2,741 square mites is a wilderness area accessible by 
highway from the southern boundary. There are good camping facilities, with 
excellent fishing and attractive canoe trips. Quetico. Provincial Park, 1,770 square 
miles, also a wilderness area, affords good camping facilities, fishing and canoe 
trips. Lake Superior Provincial Park, 540 square miles, is another wilderness area. 
Camping facilities have not yet been provided nor canoe routes defined but there 
is good fishing. Sibley Provincial Park, 61 square miles, is a wilderness area as yet 
without camping facilities. Rondeau Provincial Park, 8 square miles, is partly 
cultivated, with fine timber stands and highly developed camping facilities. There 
are some enclosed animals and others running wild: fishing is fair and special duck 
shooting licences are obtainable. There are no canoe routes in this park. Ipper- 
wash Beach Provincial Park consists of 109 acres of sandy beach and woodland area 
with highly developed camping facilities. There are no wild animals, but the 
fishing isfair. Special fishing licences are available in Algonquin and Quetico Parks. 


Quebec.—There are four provincial parks in this Province, located in distinctive 
areas which enables each to offer some special interest. Like those in the’ other 
provinces, they have been established in order to preserve natural beauty and to 
protect the fauna and flora. 


Laurentide Park is an area of about 4,000 square, miles, beginning a short 
distance north of the city of Quebec, and has an altitude of about 3,000 feet. It is 
remarkable for its numerous lakes and tumultuous rivers and its fine speckled trout. 
Moose, deer, black bears, wolves, and all the fur-bearing animals of the Province 
abound, but no hunting is permitted. There are two well-organized hotels and 
about twenty fishing camps. Mount Orford Park has an area of 9,425 acres, located 
on Orford Mountain, with an altitude of 2,860 feet. The slope of the mountain 
makes it one of the best skiing tests in Canada, and it also has a picturesque nine- 
hole golf course. Gaspe Park, 350 square miles, has a flora dating back to an era prior 
to the Great Continental Glacier. The main object of this park is to preserve the 
last. herds of caribou on the south shore of the St. Lawrence. Speckled trout 
abound in the lakes and rivers of the park. The Mont Laurier-Senneterre Highway 
Reserve, 2,600 square miles, in the western part of the Province, is crossed on its 
full length by the road leading from Montreal to the Abitibi region. It is remarkable 
for its numerous lakes and rivers which provide favourable conditions for long 
canoe excursions. Fish include grey trout, northern pike, pickerel, black bass, 
and, in a limited number of lakes, speckled trout. There are two establishments 
for the accommodation of travellers, also a stopping place maintained by the 
Department of Game and Fisheries where cabins and boats may be rented. 

Maritime Provinces.—There are National Parks in Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia, and many civic parks, but none in any of the Maritime Provinces 
which comes within the classification of Provincial Parks. 
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Section 3.—Game and Scenery 


The resources of Canada from the standpoints of the sportsman and tourist 
are both unique and varied. In the wooded and unsettled areas of each province 
there are many moose, deer, bear and smaller game, while in the western part of 
the Dominion there are also wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly 
bear and lynx. Mountain lion, or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in 
the mountains of Alberta, while in the Northwest and the Far North there still 
exist herds of buffalo and musk-ox, which are given absolute protection by the 
Dominion Government. | 

Ruffed and spruce grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to coast.. Prairie-chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. The Franklin grouse 
is native to the mountains of the West and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 
in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 
and British Columbia. | 

The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake-country of 
northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain 
districts of British Columbia and Alberta, offer a variety of attractions including 
innumerable game preserves that have won for the Dominion a reputation as a 
paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only are these attractions available to 
those who travel by land; the lakes and rivers that form a network over the eastern 
part of the country particularly, make water travel in smaller craft feasible and 
attractive. Further, winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery 
and the bracing though rigorous winter climate may be enjoyed at many winter and 
year-round resorts. In both Dominion and Provincial Parks, while angling is per- 
mitted, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life resources preserved. 
Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter, at proper seasons, a wealth 
of game species. 

Migratory Birds Treaty.—This Treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The . 
Treaty, which has been effective since 1916, has as its object the protection of the 
valuable migratory bird life of Canada and the United States. Information con- 
cerning the Treaty, and regulations enacted for its enforcement, may be obtained 
from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources, 


Ottawa. 
PART VI.—CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, ETC. 
Section 1.—Climate 


From time to time articles pertaining to weather, temperature and precipitation 
in Canada have been published in previous editions of the Year Book. These 
articles are listed at the front of this edition under the heading ‘‘Climate and 


Meteorology”’. 
Section 2.—Meteorology 


See list at the front of this edition, under the heading ‘‘Climate and Meteor- 
ology’’, for special material published in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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Subsection 1.—Investigations of Weather Cycles Made by the 
Dominion Observatory* 


It has long been known that auroral displays and terrestrial magnetism fluctuate 
with the eleven-year sunspot cycle. This was explained a third of a century ago 
as due to the fluctuation in ultra-violet light from the sun thus causing a variation 
in the ionization of the upper atmosphere. The changing ionization causes variations 
in the development of haziness and cloudiness thus inducing fluctuations in the 
weather and in living conditions. This view is still maintained; and with this rational 
theory as to causes, numerous investigations of fluctuations in meteorology and forms 
of life have been made. A short outline of some of the results is given herewith. 


Temperature records in Canada show, in the mean, higher values at sun- 
spot minimum than at maximum. Some of the prairie stations exhibit ranges as 
high as 4°F. in the mean sunspot cycle. However, since the records cover a short 
span of years a smoothing formula is used, thus: 0-25 (a+2b-+c) where b is the 
mean value for the year of the cycle in question and a and ¢ the values for the year 
before and the year after. This gives a conservative value for the range. 


In the following table the smoothed mean eleven-year cycles in temperature 
are given for 13 stations in Canada. The years are for sunspot minima, | year after, 
2 years after, and so on. The mean cycle for these stations shows the progressive 
influence of the sunspot cycle, the excess at minimum over maximum averaging 1-4°F. 


TEMPERATURES, SMOOTHED MEAN ELEVEN-YEAR CYCLES 


Vener 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ema e thane © 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 1872-1920 
41-4 40-9 40-4 40-5 40-4 40-2 40-3 40-4 40-6 40-7 40-4 40-8 1-2 


Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 1873-1925 
42-4 42-0 41-4 41-0 40-7 40-8 41:0 41-2 41-4 41-7. 42-0 42:4 1-7 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1874-1928 
44-1 . 43-3 43-3 48:0 42-8 48-2 48-4 48-4. 48-7 48-7 48-8 44-3 1-5 
Southwest Point, Anticosti, 1882-1920 
SRiAa SSA. Siu Ode Se 794-4 684-9 34-0n 184-30 1385-0 228024. BO. ool doe) lA 
Montreal, Quebec, 1873-1925 
AD AP.652 149-7 742-2, (41-5 40-9 4222 42-0) 42-10 AD) AD 7 A280 18 
Toronto, Ontario, 1873-1925 
46:0 45-7 45-5 45:0 44-7 44:8 44-7 44-7 45-2 45-6 45-8 46-1 1-4 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1873-1925 
36-7. 35-8 94-9 34:1 33-9 (34-2. 34:2, 34-4° 34-6 34:6, 85-2) 36-3 2-8 
4 Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 1885-1925 
SOTO oe oe woe Ouie Gare 1.3820.) 1O2*Sieh Bled '32-28 Sar Ly sode0e" 32-9) 01-6 
Edmonton, Alberta, 1883-1925 
39°40 3i27 287-1 136-4". 363°. -96°3 85-8 -< 85-6, 85-8 -435-8) -36°3 037-9 .-2-8 
Calgary, Alberta, 1884-1925 
SOtR e S0al Ske G0. HoUe Our rasel O8s6)- S8oe OSel ol 9) H3F23. CB ledlyo 38s01 & Lb 
Kamloops, British Columbia, 1891-1925 
47-3. 47-8 47-5. 46-8 47-2 47-9 47-1 46-7 46-8 46:6 46-4 46°8 1-1 
Barkerville, British Columbia, 1888-1925 
36-1 35-9 35-6 "5 84:8 (35:0) 35-6. -84-9> 34-2 34-6, 85-1. 35:5... 36-1 1-9 


Victoria, British Columbia, 1891-1925 
50-1 50-0 50-0 49-5 49-2 49-3 49-3 49-2 49-1 49-1 49-4 50-0 1-0 


S Meanoi ia. 41-19 40-7- 40-3 39-8 39-7 40-1 39-9 39-7 40-0 40-0 40-1 40-7 1-4 


* Prepared by John L. O’Connor, under the direction of C. S. Beals, Ph.D., D.Sce., Acting Dominion 
Astronomer, Dominion Observatory, Department of Mines and Resources. 
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RSE Sa 5 aT a a a EN A ee 
The sunspot influence on temperature is reflected in earlier dates of freeze-up at 

sunspot maximum than at minimum, the records of “first ice’, 1910-37, for Quebec — 


and Montreal, harbours showing a range of 7 days in the smoothed mean December 
dates, being as follows:— 


Year... 0 1 2 3 4 Be oe 7 8 9 10°11 pings 
EN SS pF STS ES Mi oe thay ee a a 


First Ice, December Dates, Quebec, 1910-1937 

8-0 8-3 6-7 3°3 2-8 2:6 1-9 2-4 3-7 3-4 2-6 8-1 6-4 
First Ice, December Dates, Montreal, 1911-1937 

12-5 11-8 9-4 6-2 5-6 4-4 4-6 8-2 9-0 7-6 7-9 10-6 8-1 


Mean, Quebec and Montreal 
10-3 10-1 8-1 4-8 4-2 3°5 3°3 5-3 6-4 5-5 5-3 9-4 7-0 


Precipitation in Canada follows, in general, a direct phase response to the sun- 
spot cycle in coastal regions (oceanic or aquene type) and an inverse phase for the 
interior (inland type or terrene type). Intermediate regions show various blends 
of the two, sometimes exhibiting two pulses in the eleven-year cycle. Direct and 
inverse types are given in the following statement:— 


PRECIPITATION, SMOOTHED MEAN ELEVEN-YEAR CYCLES (INCHES) 


Vesna 0 1 De AAS oe pe Oe Bue 4 Tine BS ne Oi C10 aid emer 


OCEANIC TYPE (AQUENE) 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 1874-1920 
49-2 48-85) 51:4). .55*b4 57-6. 57-64) S7-Sta bae8 0s 54°7- - 65-B  Bhed 52-8 18 


Victoria, British Columbia, 1891-1925 
26-4 26-9 28-2 29-9. 31-1 29-3 27-7 .29-9 31-4 . 30-0 28:8 27-5 18 
INLAND TYPE (TERRENE) 


Montreal, Quebec, 1874-1995 
44-6." 41-1: 38-9 38-9. 39-5 39-5. 40-3 440-3 39-4 39:6. 42.0 45-2 16 


Toronto, Ontario, 1874-1925 
33-1 33-2 33-0 32-3 32-2 31-7 30-1 29-9 30-9 30-5 29-5 31-2 10 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 1885-1995 
E709. 1526180 14-8 113-9 © 13h ele 16e8" 61636 I 6c0 18-3 19-1 41 


Qu’ Appelle, Saskatchewan, 1884-1936 
19*6 1957 -19:8°20- 601925 AtByG wldeR. 16>7 "2177 ad esGew leon 18-6 30 


Regina, Saskatchewan, 1896-1936 
P48) 1428 416-3 1687 * 216- tao mshi 19.9: ter eo ae 15-8 14-8 27 


Swift Current, Saskatchewan, 1895-1936 
15°3° 15-3) 15*4) 16+25 915-85 °14-6) 13°30 13-4. 1562 16-8 16-3 15-3 26 


Edmonton, Alberta, 1883-1925 

20°02 220-12 19-788 18-4 168s °15-9° 2162) 15-45 43-80 04469" 10-5 ote m 57 
Calgary, Alberta, 1885-1924 . 4 

2050 55 2025 9/17 2257/13 0 12.09 12 58e. 14.05 “eg Pid  e bed 18-7 19-7 71 


Kamloops, British Columbia, 1895-1925 
Life TTD 911-2. o10 40 10S 1060 9-0 8-9 9-3 9-2 10-2 10-9 26 


Increased ionization at sunspot maximum causes increased cloudiness and 
greater precipitation near the ocean where water vapour is plentiful. At sunspot 
minimum the greater clarity of the atmosphere causes greater heating of the inland 
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regions, with greater evaporation and upward convection currents, resulting in more 
thunderstorms at sunspot minimum than at maximum, as shown in the following 
statement :— 


Year..... pe ECG ASS: UA URI. ta ER eC aan Cates Ml ea 


Ontario Thunderstorms, 10 Stations, 1901-1912 


Mean....... 22-1. 25:3. 19-4 20-6... 16-8 21-2 17-6. 17-5 16-0 19-9 . 21-2 21-0 7 
Smoothed.. 22-6 23-0 21-2 19-4 18-9 19-2 18-5 16-9, 16-9 19-3 20-8 21-3 36 


Manitoba Thunderstorms, 2 and 3 Stations, 1901-1912, 1913-1992 


Mean....... Wrz sd 6.7 “1450 1732 16:00 2 12-8) 16-2) 118. 1950 15-6. 14-0) B16 BS: es 
Smoothed.. 17-9 16-4 15-7. 16-1 15-5 14-5 14-3 14-7 16-4 16-1 16-3 18-3 28 


Canada Thunderstorms, 1901-1912, 25 Stations: 
Alberta, 4; Saskatchewan, 4; Manitoba, 2; Ontario, 10; Quebec, & 
Mean....... “OLS SOI We SNe bs Se ead 1 fea © OO Dine a tas © Mie 2 te ay ike it ae se RR Baz — 


Smoothed.. 16:4 16-3 15-0 14-6 14:6 14-4 13-9 13-4 13-7 14-8 15-4 15-6 22 

The greater cloudiness at and after sunspot maximum resulting in lessened, 
evaporation, is an important factor in the discharge of the Niagara River, 1860-1926, 
which shows a striking influence of the sunspot cycle as follows:— 


12 G02) epi ad ea 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 


Niagara River Discharge, in 1,000 cu. ft. per sec., 1860-1926 


1 Re a aa 203 201 197 ' 202 214 207 211 209 206 208 200 196 
Smoothed........ 201 200 199 204 209 210 209 209 207 206 202 199 


_ Such important meteorological variations in the sunspot cycle cause serious 
organic fluctuations such as revealed by the annual growth-rings in trees. The 
type of response to the eleven-year cycle in general follows the type exhibited 
by precipitation for the region; thus the trees give some idea of the nature of 
meteorological fluctuations in regions where no records have been kept. 


Settion 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada 


See list at the front of this edition for special material under this heading 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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PART I.—HISTORY 
Section 1.—Outlines of Canadian History 

See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 

previous editions of the Year Book. 
Section 2.—A Bibliography of Canadian History 

See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 

previous editions of the Year Book. 
Section 3.—Historical Records 
See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 


previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART II..—CHRONOLOGY 


Nore.—The Ministries, dates of elections and lengths of sessions of Dominion Parliaments are given in 
Tables 2 and 5, respectively, of Chapter III. Changes én Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from 
Confederation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, from 1924 to 1937 at pp. 110-118 
of the 1938 Year Book and from 1934-46 in Table 13, pp. 76-84. References regarding these matters 
have, therefore, been dropped from the Chronology below. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast’ of North America 1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 


discovered by John Cabot. Canada, at Quebec. 
1498. Cabot discovered Hudson Strait. 1604. De Monts settled colony on island in the 
1501. Gaspar Corte Real visited Newfoundland , St. Croix River. 
and Labrador. 1605. Founding of Port Royal (Annapolis, N.S.). 
1524. era explored the coast of Nova 1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, Founding 
, of Quebec. 


TS 4d liven 24 eed Cartier, is fi : ‘ 
hee es ES eo ue ees 1609. July, Champlain discovered Lake Cham- 


claiming the land for the King of plain. 
France. 1610-11. Hudson explored Hudson Bay and 
1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He ascended the James Bay. 


St. Lawrence to Stadacona (Quebec) 1611. Briélé ascended the Ottawa River 

foci at On EES Ae Ot) 1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
1541. Cartier’s third voyage. He planted wheat, Gencralor en 2reHee- 

pabbages: ye oe and lettuces near 1613. June, Champlain ascended the Ottawa. 

ap Rouge River. 3 : Sear 

1542-43. De Roberval and his party wintered 1055: ee and Otani aucave naa S 
at Cap Rouge, and were rescued by Bralé anal Caron) 

Cartier on his fourth voyage. ; 
1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 1616. First schools opened at Tadoussac and on 


Hearne the site of the city of Three Rivers. 
1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered by 1617. Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 
de Fuca. Louis Hébert and his family. 
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1621. 


1622. 
1623. 
1627. 


1628. 
1629. 


1632. 


1633. 


1634. 


Code of laws issued and register of births, 
deaths, and marriages opened in Quebec. 
‘Nova Scotia granted to Sir William 
Alexander by King James I. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brilé. 

First British settlement of Nova Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to the 
Company of 100 Associates. 

Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

Apr. 24, Treaty of Susa between France 
and England. July 20, Quebec taken 
by Sir David Kirke. 

Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored to 
France by the Treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. 

May 23, Champlain made first Governor 
of New France. 


July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 


1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 


1635. 
1638. 
1640. 


1641. 
1642 


— :1646. 
1647. 
1648. 
1649. 


1654. 


1656. 


' a of 100 Associates 


Nicolet. 


Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at Quebec. 
Founding of the first college at Quebec. 


June 11, First recorded earthquake in 
Canada. 
Discovery of Lake Erie by Chaumonot 


and Brébeuf. 
Resident population of New France,*240. 
May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie (Mon- 
treal) by Maisonneuve. 
Exploration of the Saguenay by Dablon. 
Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 
Mar. 5, Council of New France created. 


Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalemant by Indians and massacre 
of the Hurons. 

August, Acadia taken by an expedition 
from New England. 

Acadia granted by Cromwell to La Tour, 
Temple, and Crowne. 


. June 16, Francois de Laval arrived in 


Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 


. May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and sixteen 


companions killed by Iroquois at the 
Long Sault, Ottawa River. 


dissolved. 


5, Severe earthquake. April, 
Sovereign Council of New France 
established. 


. May, Company of the West Indies founded. 
. Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 


. Feb.-Mar. First Census: population of 
New France, 3,215. 
. July 21, Acadia restored to France by the 


. Treaty of Breda. 


. Foundation of the “Little Seminary”’ at 


Quebee by Laval. Mission at Sault 
Ste. Marie founded by Marquette. 


. May 2, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company granted. 


. Population of Acadia, 392. 


. Apr. 6, Comte de Frontenac appointed 
Governor. 
. June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 


. Oct. 1, Laval became first Bishop of 
Quebec. 
. Population of New France, 7,832. 


. Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. 
. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara River 


above the Falls by La Salle. 


. Population of New France, 9;677. 


. Frontenac recalled. 
5. First issue of card money. 


1686. Population of New France, 12,566; of 
Acadia, 894. 

1687. Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 

1689. June 7, Frontenac reappointed Governor. 
Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by Indians 
at Lachine. 

1690. May 21, Sir William Phips captured Port 
Royal but was repulsed in an attack 
on Quebee (Oct. 16-21). 

1692. Population of New France, 12,431. Oct. 
22, Defence of Verchéres against 
Indians by Madeleine de Verchéres. 

1693. Population of Acadia, 1,018. 

1695. Population of New France, 13,639. 

1697. Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Ryswick, places 
taken during the war were mutually 
restored. D’Iberville defeated the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ships on 
Hudson Bay. 

1698. Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. 

1701. La Motte Cadillac built a fort at Detroit. 
Population of Acadia (north part of 
peninsula), 1,134. 

1703. June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
became Superior Council and member- 
ship increased from 7 to 12. 

1706. Population of New France, 16,745. 

1708. Death of Laval. 

1709. British invasion of Canada. 

1710. Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nicholson, 

1711. Sept. 1, Part of the British fleet, pro- 
ceeding against Quebec, wrecked off 
the Seven Islands. 

1713. Apr. 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson. Bay, 
Acadia, and Newfoundland ceded to 
Great Britain. August, Louisbourg 
founded by the French. Population of 
New France, 18,469. 

1718. Foundation of New . Orleans, carrying 
out French plan to control the Missis- 
sippi and the St. Lawrence. 

1720. Apr. 25, Governor and Council of Nova: 
Scotia appointed. 

1721. June 19, Burning of about one-half of 
Montreal. Census population of New 
France, 25,928. 

1726. Population of New France, 29,859. 

1730. Population of New France, 34,753. 

1733. Discovery of Lake Winnipes by La 
Vérendrye. 

1734. Road opened from Quebee to Montreal. 

1737. Iron smelted on banks of St. Maurice. 

1739. Census population of New France, 43,362. 

1743. The younger La Vérendrye_ discovered 
the Rocky Mountains. 

1745. June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by Pep- 
perell and Warren. 

1748. Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in ex- 
change for Madras, India. 

1749. June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 persons. 
Fort Rouillé (Toronto) built. 

1750. St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest Angli- 
can church in Canada), built. 

1752. Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette, first 
newspaper in Canada. 

1754. Census population of New France, 55,009. 


Pe er Start Rade nas 16 AE EN Ciecting 
‘o +" ao ’ 
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1783. 


the independence of the United States. 
Organization of the Northwest Company 
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1755. First post office in what is now Canada at Montreal. eae rhe (Ont.) and 
established at Halifax and direct mail Saint John (N.B.) founded by the 
haps car aed wo Eta eben United Empire Loyalists. 

June 16, Surrender of Fort Beauséjour 5. TI : : 
On tHhd hotties om Ghie Beets tortie 1785 May ae ae erate Parrtown (Saint 
British. Sept. 10, Expulsion of the : . 
Reuchatetrom: Nova Scotia 1786. Apr. 22, Lord Dorchester again Governor- 
i ; ees in-Chief. Oct. 23, Government of New 
/1756. Seven Years’ War between Great Britain Brunswick umovéd ‘from: Saint John 40 
and France began. Fredericton. 

1758. July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meeting 178s rhe Seep t i een Anglican Bishop of ‘ 
of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. ric in the British Empire. 

1759. July _ 25, Fort Niagara taken by the ~ eae - 
ae tay Jor Gegtinng ct te OS en CR ee eee 
siege of Quebec. July 31, French Great Britain and Halifax j 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. BS 1 b d Hali tect it 1 Pete 
Defeat of the French on the Plains of 789. Quebec an alifax Agricultural Societies 
Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 14, established. 

Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, Sur- 1790. Ste haere de her exclusive rights on 
render of Quebec. the Pacific coast. 

1760. Apr. 28, Victory of the French under 1791. The Constitutional Act divided the Prov- 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Surrender ince of Quebec into Upper and Lower 
of Montreal. » Military rule set up in Canada, each with a lieutenant-gover- 
i i ‘Population of New France, nor ene legislature. The Age went into 

; : force Dec. 26. Sept. 12, Colonel J. G. 

1762. First British settlement in New Brunswick. Simcoe, first Lieutenant-Governor of 

1763. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which Canada Upper Canada.. 
and its dependencies were ceded to the 1792. Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper Canada 
British. May, Rising of Indians under opened at Newark (Niagara). Dec. 17, 
Pontiac and defeat of British at Bloody First Legislature of Lower Canada 
Run (July 31). Oct. 7, Civil government opened at Quebec. Vancouver Island 
poe aes ane Breton and ts St. circumnavigated by Vancouver. 

Jean (P.H.I.) annexed to Nova Scotia: - c 

Labrador, Anticosti, and Magdalen ae Seer ae pase Boe ee 
E land. Nov. 21 : ¥ 

pate eae appointed bo Upper Cet “ ore poe 

Governor-in-Chief. Post offices estab- Macleenhae Pepa BPs * Pacific 

eae Montreal, Three Rivers, and Ocean. York (Toronto) founded by 
j imcoe. 

1764. June 21, First issue of the Quebec Gazette. 

Aug. 13, Civil government established. bes pat eae oe ee retype Great 

Pomuin Ou ot NOV aCe CO aaa 1795. Pacific coast of Canada ceded to the 
1765. Publication of the first book printed in : +43 : 

i : Babe British by the Spaniards. 

Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése de 

Sens”, May 18, Montreal nearly de- 1796. Government of Upper Canada moved | 

stroyed by fire. Population of Canada, from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

69,810. 1798. St. John’s Island (Ile St. Jean, population 

1766. July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at — 4,372) renamed Prince Edward Island. 
Oswego. 1800. Founding of New Brunswick College, 

1768. Charlottetown, Ile St. Jean (P.E.1.), Fredericton (now University of N.B.). 
founded. Apr. 11, Great fire at Mont- The Rocky Mountains crossed by 
real. Apr. 12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord David Thompson. 
Dorchester) Governor-in-Chief. 1803. Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to Prince 

1769. Heat Jean (P.E.I.) separated from Nova u eee oe Pre si a 

cotia. 1806. Nov. 22, Issue o e Canadien—first . 

1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Coppermine wholly French newspaper. _ Population 
and Slave Rivers and Great Slave Lake. Facen Me ee sate: 5000; 

1773. Suppression of the Order of Jesuits in Nay an Scat. 65. 000: Bek Edward 
Canada and escheat of their estates. Island, 9, 676. 

1774. June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 1807. Simon Fraser explored the Fraser River. 

1775. May. 1, The Quebec Act came into force. 1809. Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer ran from 

utbreak of the American Revolution. Montreal to Quebec. 
Montgomery and Arnold invaded Can- 
ada. Nov. 12, Montgomery took 1811. Lord Selkirk’s Red River Settlement 
Montreal. Dec. 31, Montgomery de- founded on land granted by Hudson’s 
feated and killed in an attack on Quebec. Bay Company. 

1776. Americans defeated and driven from 1812. June 18, Declaration of war by the United 
Canada by Carleton. iad ae ee eA Bae een 

1777. Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldimand Detrort sancnittee by lull te beetle 

Governor-in-Chief. Oct. 13, Defeat of the Americans at 
1778. Capt. James Cook explored Nootka Sound Queenston Heights and.death of General 
ees sleet oe noe Eee coer of Brock. 
merica for Great Britain, June 3, 1813. Jan. 22, British victory at Frenchtown. 
First issue of the Montreal Gazette. ; ; Apr. 27, York (Toronto) taken and 
Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recognizing burned by the Americans. 


June 5, 
British victory at Stoney Creek. June 24, 
British, warned by Laura Secord, 
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epi re 


1814 


1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 


captured an American force at Beaver 
Dams. Sept. 10, Commodore Perry 
destroyed the British flotilla on Lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under Harrison 
defeated the British at Moraviantown. 
Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, Victory of 
French-Canadian troops under de Sala- 
berry at Chateauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat 
of the Americans at Crysler’s Farm. 
British stormed Fort Niagara and burned 
Buffalo. 


Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La Colle. 
May 6, Capture of Oswego by the British. 
July 5, American victory at Chippawa. 
July 25, British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
a British from Nova Scotia invaded 
and occupied northern Maine. Sept. 11, 
British defeat at Plattsburg on Lake 
Champlain. Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent 
ended the war. Population—Upper 
Canada, 95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 

July 3, Treaty of London regulated trade 
with the United States. The Red River 
Settlement destroyed by the Northwest 
Company but restored by Governor 
Semple. 


. June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 


Red River Settlement again destroyed. 


. July 18, First Treaty with the Northwest 


Indians. Lord Selkirk restored the Red 
River Settlement. Opening of the Bank 
of Montreal; first note issue Oct. 1. 
Population of Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush- 
Bagot Convention with the United 
States, limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. 


Oct. 20, Convention at London regulating 
North American fisheries. Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, founded. Bank of 
Quebec founded. 


1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedition. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1824 


1825 


1826 
1827 


1829 


1831 


1832 


1833 


1834 


Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to Nova 
Scotia. 


Mar. 26, The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Charter given to McGill College. 


Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 


Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi district, 
N.B. Opening of the Lachine Canal. 
Population of Lower Canada, 479,288. 


Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 


Sept. 29, Convention of London relating 
to the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Population of Nova Scotia 
(not including Cape Breton), 123,630. 


Nov. 27, First Welland Canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. * 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole discover- 
ed by (Sir) James Ross. Population— 
Upper Canada, 236,702; Lower Canada, 
553,134; Assiniboia, 2,390. f 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. Incorpora- 
tion of Quebec and of Montreal. Bank of 
Nova Scotia founded. May 30, Opening 
of the Rideau Canal. 


Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, built 
at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic from 
Pictou, N.S., to England. : 


Feb. 21, The Ninety-Two Resolutions on 
public grievances passed by the Assembly 
of Lower Canada. Mar. 6, Incorporation 
of Toronto.. Population of Upper 
Canada, 321,145; of New Brunswick, 
119,457; of Assiniboia, 3,356. 


1836. July 21, Opening of the first railway in 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 
1844, 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


Canada _ from Laprairie to St. John’s, 
Que. Victoria University opened at 
Cobourg (afterwards moved to Toronto). 


Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papineau) 
and Upper Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). 
Nov. 23, Gas lighting first used in 
Montreal. 


Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council created. 
Mar. 30, The Earl of Durham, Governor- 
in-Chief. Apr. 27, Martial law revoked. 

. June 28, Amnesty to political prisoners 
proclaimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, resigned. 
Population—Upper Canada, 399,422; 
Assiniboia, 3,966; Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report submitted 
to Parliament. Oct. 19, Charles Poulett 
Thomson (Lord Sydenham) arrived in 
Canada as Governor-in-Chief. 


July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard Line arrived at 
Halifax. 


Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada as the Province 
of Canada, with Kingston as capital. 
Feb. 13, Draper-Ogden Administration.. 
Apr. 10, Halifax incorporated. June 13, 
Meeting of the first United Parliament. 
Sept. 19, Death of Lord Sydenham. 
Population—Upper Canada, 455,688; 
Prince Edward Island, 47,042. 


Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s University, 
Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ashburton — 
Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Administration. 


June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 12, 
Draper-Viger Administration. King’s 
(now University) College, Toronto, 
opened. 


May 10, Seat of government moved from 
Kingston to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of Lower 
Canada, 697,084. 


May 28 and June 28, Great fires at Quebec. 
Franklin started on his last Arctic 
expedition. 


May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 15, 
Oregon Boundary Treaty. June_ 18, 
Draper-Papineau Administration. First 
telegraph, operated by Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph Co., opened. 


May 29, Sherwood-Papineau Adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 


Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin Administra- 
tion. May 30, Fredericton incorporated. 
St. Lawrence canals opened to navigation. 


Apr. 25, Signing of the Rebellion Losses 

_ Act; rioting in Montreal and_ burning 
of the Parliament Buildings. Nov. 14, 
Toronto made the capital’ Vancouver 
Island granted to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Population of Assiniboia, 
5,391. 


Apr. 6, Transfer of the postal system from 
the British to the Colonial Government 
of Canada; uniform rate of postage intro- 
duced. Apr. 23, Postage stamps issued. 
Aug. 2, Incorporation of Trinity College, 
Toronto. Sept. 22, Quebec became the 
capital.. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin Adminis- 
tration. Responsible government granted 
to Prince Edward Island. Population— 
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1856. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865, 


1866. 
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Upper Canada, 952,004; Lower Canada, 
890,261; New Brunswick, 193,800; Nova 
Scotia, 276,854. 


. July 8, Great fire at Montreal. : Dec. 8, 


Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
Grand Trunk Railway chartered. 


. Opening of Grand Trunk Railway from 


Montreal to Portland. 


. June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the United 


States. Sept. 11, MacNab-Morin 
Ministry. Seigneurial tenure in Lower 
Canada abolished. Secularization of the 
clergy reserves. 


. Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. Jan. 27, 


MacNab-Taché Administration. Mar. 9, 
Opening of the Niagara Railway sus- 
pension bridge. Apr. 17, Incorporation 
of Charlottetown. Oct. 20, Government 
moved to Toronto. 


The Legislative Council of Canada made 
elective. First meeting of the Legislature 
of Vancouver Island. May 24, Taché- 
J. A. Macdonald Administration. Oct. 
27, Opening of the Grand Trunk Railway 
from Montreal to Toronto. Population 
of Assiniboia, 6,691. 


. Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier Ad- 


ministration. Dec. 31, Ottawa chosen 


by Queen Victoria as future capital of 
Canada. 


February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 


River Valley. July 1, Introduction of | 


Canadian decimal currency. Aug. 2, 
Brown-Dorion Administration. Aug. 5, 
Completion of the Atlantic cable; first 
message-=sent. Aug. 6, -Cartier-J. A. 
Macdonald Administration. Aug. 20, 
Colony of British Columbia established. 
Control of Vancouver Island surrendered 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


January, Canadian silver coinage issued. 
Sept. 24, Government moved to Quebec. 


Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King Edward 
VII) arrived at Quebec. Sept. 1, Laying 
of the corner-stone of the Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa by the Prince of 
Wales. Prince of Wales College, Char- 
lottetown, founded. 


Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. Sept. 10, 
Meeting of the first Anglican provincial 
synod. +Population— Upper Canada, 
1,396,091; Lower Canada, 1,111,586; 
New Brunswick, 252,047; Nova Scotia, 
330,857; Prince Edward Island, 80,857. 


May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
Administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, B.C., 
incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
Administration. 

Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 


tration. Conferences on confederation 
of British North America; Sept. 1, at 
Charlottetown; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. 
Oct. 19, Raid of American Confederates 
from Canada on St. Albans, Vermont. 


Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature resolved 
on an address to the Queen praying for 
union of the provinces of British North 
America. Aug. 7, Belleau-J. A. Mac- 
donald Administration. Oct. 20, Procla- 
mation fixing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 


Mar. 17, Termination of the Reciprocity 


Treaty by the United States. May 31, 
Raid of Fenians from the United States 
into Canada; they were defeated at 
Ridgeway (June 2) and retreated across 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


_ 1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 
1879. 


1880. 


the border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov. 17, Proclamation of 
the union of Vancouver Island with 
British Columbia. 


Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the British 
North America Act. July 1, The Act 
came into force; Union of the Province 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick as the Dominion of Canada; Upper 
and Lower Canada made separate prov- 
inces named Ontario and Quebec; 
‘Viscount Monck, first Governor General; 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. 
Nov. 6, Meeting of the first Dominion 
Parliament. 


Apr. 7, Murder of D'Arcy McGee at 
Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s Land 
- Act authorized the acquisition by the 
Dominion of the Northwest Territories. 


June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the Crown 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- 
torial rights in the Northwest. Outbreak 
of the Red River Rebellion under Riel. 


May 12, Act to establish the Province of 
Manitoba. July 15, Northwest Terri- 
tories transferred to the Dominion and 
Manitoba admitted into Confederation. 
Aug. 24, End of Red River Rebellion. 


Apr. 2, First Dominion Census (population 
3,689,257). Apr. 
uniform currency in the Dominion. 
May 8, Treaty of Washington signed. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. Dominion undertook to 
begin construction of a transcon- 
tinental railway within two years and 
its completion within ten years. 


Canadian Pacific railway general charter 
passed by the Dominion Parliament 
authorizing construction of a trans- 
continental line by a private company. 


May 23, Act establishing the North West 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince Edward 


Island entered Confederation. Nov. 8, ~ 


Incorporation of Winnipeg. 


May 26, The Dominion Elections 
assented to. May, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, opened. 


Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories Act 
established a Lieutenant-Governor and 
a Northwest Territories Council. April- 
May, Letting of first contract and com- 
mencement of work upon the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First sitting 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. July 3, 
Opening of the Intercolonial Railway 
from Quebec to Halifax. 


October, First exportation of wheat from 
Manitoba to the United Kingdom. 


Act 


Founding of the University of Manitoba. — 


July 1, Canada joined the International 
Postal Union. 


May 15, Adoption of a protective tariff 
(“The National Policy’’). 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts founded; 
first meeting and exhibition, Mar. 6. 
May 11, Sir A. T. Galt appointed first 
Canadian High Commissioner in London. 
Sept.1, All British possessions in North 


14, Act establishing» 
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1881. 
1882. 
1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 
1888. 
- 1890. 
Sot: 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 
1895. 


1896. 
1897. 


1898. 


America and adjacent islands, (except 
Newfoundland and its dependencies), 
annexed to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, Signing of 
the contract with the present Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. for the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census (popu- 
lation 4,324,810). May’ 2, First sod 
turned of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as a company line. 


May 8, Provisional District of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Athabaska and Alberta 
formed. May 25, First meeting of the 
Royal Society of Canada. Aug. 23, 

- Regina established as seat of government 
of the Northwest Territories. 


Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada. 
Aug. 11, Order in Council settling the 


boundary of Ontario and Manitoba. 


Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second rebel- 
lion in the Northwest. Apr. 24, Engage- 
ment at Fjsh Creek. May 2, Engage- 
ment at Cut Knife. May 12, Taking 
of Batoche. May 16, Surrender of Riel. 
July 20, The Electoral Franchise Act 
assented to. Nov. 7, Last spike of 
Canadian Pacific Railway main line 
driven at  Craigellachie. Nov. 16, 
Execution of Riel. 


Apr. 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of Quebec 
made first Canadian Cardinal. June 13, 
Vancouver destroyed by fire. June 28, 
First through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for Port 
Moody. July 31, First quinquennial 
census of Manitoba: population 108,640. 

Interprovincial Conference. at Quebec. 


Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference at 
London. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty between 
United Kingdom and United States at 
Washington. August, Rejection of 
Fishery Treaty by United States Senate. 


Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 
Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census (popu- 


lation 4,833,239). June 6, Death of Sir 
John A. Macdonald. 


Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Bering Sea Seal 
Fisheries question. July 22, Boundary 
Convention between Canada and United 
States. 

Apr. 4, First sitting of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, Archbishop 
Machray, of Rupert’s Land, elected first 
Anglican Primate of all Canada. 


June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. 

August, Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 

June 22, Celebration throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of H. M. 
Queen Victoria. July, Third Colonial 
Conference at London. Dec. 17, Award 
of the Bering Sea Arbitration Court. 


June 13, The Yukon District established as 
a separate Territory. Aug. 1, The British 


Preferential Tariff went into force. Aug. - 


23, Meeting at Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada and the 
United States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2-cent) postage introduced. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, Beginning 
of the South African War. Oct. 29, 
First Canadian Contingent left Quebec 
for South Africa. 


Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 26, 
Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. Apr. 1, 
Fourth Dominion Census (population 
5,371,315). Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to 
Canada of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 


May 31, End of South African War; peace 
signed at Vereeniging. June 30, Meeting 
of Fourth Colonial Conference at London. 
Aug. 9, Coronation of H. M. King 
Edward VII. December, First message 
sent by wireless from Canada to_the 
United Kingdom via Cape Breton, N.S. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Boundary 
Convention. June 19, Incorporation of 
Regina. Oct. 20, Award of the Alaskan 
Boundary Commission. mat 


Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commission 


established. Apr. 19, Great fire at 
Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorporation of 
Edmonton. 


Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Roald Amundsen, in the schooner Gyjoa, 
arrived at Nome, Alaska, on completion 
of the first traverse of the North-West 
Passage. University of Alberta founded. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario formed. Oct. 8, Interprovincial 
Conference at Ottawa. 


Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Conference 
at London. Oct. 17, Transatlantic wire- 
less open for limited public service. 
University of Saskatchewan founded. 
Dec. 6, First recorded flight in Canada of 
a heavier-than-air machine carrying a 
passenger (Dr. Graham Bell’s_ tetra- 
hedral kite, Cygnet). 


University of British Columbia founded. 
Jan. 2, Establishment at Ottawa of 
Branch of the Royal Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval celebrated 
at Quebec. July 20-31, Quebec tercenten- 
ary celebrations. Visit of Prince of Wales 
to Quebec. Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
Valley, B.C. 


Jan. 11, Signing of International Boundary 
Waters Convention between Canada and 
United States. Feb. 23, First flight in 
Canada of a heavier-than-air’ machine 
under its own power (McCurdy’s Silver 
Dart). 


May 6, Death of King Edward VII and 
accession of King George V. Sept. 7, 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitra- 
tion Award of The Hague Tribunal. 
New trade agreements made _ with 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and Italy. 
Oct. 11, Inauguration at Berlin (now 
Kitchener) of Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s transmission system. 


May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference at 
London. June 1, Fifth Dominion Census 
(population 7,206,643). June 22, Corona- 
tion of H. M. King George V. July 11, 
Disastrous fires in Porcupine District of 
Ontario. 
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1912. Mar. 29-Apr. 9, First Canada-West Indies 
Trade Conference held at Ottawa. Apr. 
15, Loss of the steamship T%tanic. 
Appointment of Dominions Royal Com- 
mission. May 15, Extension of the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. 


1914. May 20, Loss of the steamship Empress 
of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with Germany; 
Aug. 12, with Austria-Hungary; Nov. 5, 
with Turkey. Aug. 18-22, Special war 
session of Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian Contingent of over 33,000 
troops landed at Plymouth, England. 


1915. February, First Canadian Contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. Apr. 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. Apr. 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. June 15, 
Battle of Givenchy. 


1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian troops 
to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruction by fire 
of the Houses of Parliament at Ottawa. 
Apr. 3-20, Battle of St. Eloi. June 1, 
Census of Prairie Provinces. June 1-3, 
Battle of Sanctuary Wood. July 1, 
Commencement of the Battle of the 
Somme. Sept. 1, Corner-stone of new 
Houses of Parliament laid by Duke of 
Connaught. 


1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 
Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings at London of 
Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21-Apr. 27, 
Imperial War Conference. Apr. 6, 
United States declared war on Germany. 
Apr. 9, Capture of Vimy Ridge. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. Aug. 
29, Passing of Military Service Act. 
Sept. 20, Completion of Quebec Bridge. 
Parliamentary franchise extended to 
women. Oct. 26-Nov. 10, Battle’ of 
Passchendaele. Dec. 6, Serious explosion 
at Halifax, N.S. 


1918. Mar. 21, Germans launched critical 
offensive on Western Front. March- 


April, Second Battle of the Somme. June-. 


July, Prime Minister and colleagues at- 
tended Imperial. War Conference: at 
London. July 18, Allies assumed success- 
ful offensive on Western Front. Aug. 12, 
Battle of Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture 
of Monchy le Preux. Sept. 2-4, Breaking 
of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 16, 
Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and signed armis- 
tice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. Oct. 20, 
Capture of Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2) 
Capture of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, 
Turkey surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrendered 
and signed armistice. Nov. 11, Capture 
of Mons. Germany surrendered and 
signed armistice. 


1919, Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of Peace 
Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 15, Arrival of 
the Prince of Wales for official tour in 
Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening of 
Quebec Bridge by the Prince of Wales. 
Sept. 1, The Prince of Wales laid founda- 
tion stone of Peace Tower, Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Dec. 20, Organization of 
‘Canadian National Railways’ by Order 
in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders ratified 
agreement for sale of the Grand Trunk 
Railway to the Dominion Government. 
May 31-June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and West 
Indian Governments. July 16, Ratifica- 
tions of the. Treaty of St. Germain-en- 
Laye. Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, First 
meeting of League of Nations Assembly 
began at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1921. May 10, Preferential tariff arrangement 


with British West Indies became effective. 
June 1, Sixth Dominion Census (popula- 
tion 8,787,949). June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial 
Conference. Nov. 11, Opening of Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament at 
Washington. : 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Washington 


1923. 


1924, 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


approved five-power treaty, limiting 
capital ships, and disapproving un- 
restricted submarine warfare and use of 
poison gas. Apr. 10, General Economic 
Conference at Genoa, Italy. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and the 
United States re perpetuating the Rush- 
Bagot Treaty regarding armament on 
the Great Lakes. Aug. 7, Allied Con- 
ference on war debts and reparations 
opened at London. Oct. 10, Mudania 
Armistice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Dec. 9, Reparations Conference 
opened at: London. 


Apr. 1, Removal of British embargo on 


Canadian cattle effective. Oct. 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 


Apr. 23, British Empire Exhibition opened 


by King George V at Wembley, England, 
with the Prince of Wales as President. 
Aug. 6-16, Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Congress at 
Toronto. 


June 10, Inauguration of the United 


Church of Canada. Noy. 20, Death of 
Queen Alexandra. 


June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 


Oct. 19-Nov. 23, Imperial Conference at 
London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent 
Massey appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. - ‘ 


Mar. 1, Labrador Boundary Award by’ 


the Privy Council defining the Newfound- 
land boundary in the Labrador Peninsula. 
June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 
Minister to Canada, reached Ottawa. 
July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of Con- 
federation celebrated throughout the 
Dominion. July 30, The Prince of Wales, 
Prince George, the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin and party, arrived at Quebec 
on a visit to Canada. September, 
Canada elected as a non-permanent 
member of the Council of the League of 
of Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on the 
relations between the Dominion and the 
provinces. 


- 1928. Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 


British High Commissioner to Canada. 
May 31, Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia ceased to exist, leaving Quebec 
the only province with a bi-cameral 
legislature. 
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1929. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 


MacDonald, Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, visited Canada. Dec. 
14, Transfer of natural resources to 
Manitoba and Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five-power Naval Arms Confer- 


ence opened at London; Canada repre- 
sented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. Feb. 20, 
Transfer of natural resources to. British 
Columbia. Mar. 20, Transfer of natural 
resources to Saskatchewan. Aug. 1, 
H. M. Airship R-100 arrived at Montreal 
being the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference at London. 


1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census (popu- 


lation 10,376,786). June 30, The Statute 
of Westminster exempting the Dominion 
and the provinces from the operation of 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act and the 
Merchant Shipping Act approved by 
the House of Commons. Sept. 21, United 
Kingdom suspended specie payments, 
following which Canada restricted the 
export of gold. . Nov. 21, Abnormal 
Importations Act, extending preference 
to Empire products, assented to in the 
United Kingdom. Dec. 12, Statute of 
Westminster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament of 
Canada with that of the United Kingdom 
became effective. 


1932. July 21-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic Con- 


ference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official 
opening of the Welland Ship Canal. 


1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 


ence. May 18, Celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the landing of the Loyal- 
ists at Saint John, N.B. 


1934. August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 400th 


anniversary of the first landing of Jacques 
Cartier. 


1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 


business. May 6, Celebrations through- 
out the Empire of the 25th anniversary 
of the accession of King George V to the 
Throne. Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial 
Conference met at Ottawa; Naval 
Limitation Conference met at London. 


1936. Jan. 20, Death of H. M. King George V 


and accession of H. M. King Edward 
VIII. Mar. 8, German forces reoccupied 
the Rhineland in defiance of the Treaty 
of Versailles. June 1, Quinquennial 
Census of the Prairie Provinces. July 
1-Sept. 7, Celebration in Vancouver of 
the Golden Jubilee of that city and of 
the C.P.R. July 26, Unveiling of Vimy 
Memorial in France by H. M. King 
Edward VIII. Dec. 11, Abdication of 
H. M. King Edward VII and accession 
of H. M. King George VI. 


1937. May 12, Coronation of H. M. King George 


July 8, Imperial Airways flying 
boat Caledonia arrived at Montreal from 


Southampton, inaugurating the experi-: 


mental phase of the Transatlantic Air- 
ways. Nov. 29, Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations met at 
Winnipeg. 


1938. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 


Supreme Court of Canada on the Alberta 
constitutional references made in favour 
of the Dominion Government. (See 1941 
Year Book, p. 19, for further references 
to this subject.) Mar. 13, Seizure of 
Austria by Germany. Sept. 12, Herr 
Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg, followed 
by clashes on the Czechoslovak border, 
and international crisis. Sept. 15, 


‘Meeting of Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain 


and Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Sept. 
22-23, Meeting of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Herr Hitler at Godesberg. Sept. 28, 
Mobilization of British fleet. Sept. 30, 
Crisis terminated following four-power 
conference at Munich. Oct. 1, Occu- 
pation of Sudeten areas of Czechoslo- 
vakia by Germany. Nov. 17, Trade 
Agreement between Canada and United 
States signed at Washington. 


1939. Mar. 1, Opening of Trans-Canada air- 


mail service. Mar. 14, Invasion of 
Czechoslovakia by Germany. Apr. 28, 
Denunciation of German-Polish non- 
aggression agreement by Germany. 
May 17-June 15, Visit of Their Majesties 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth to 
Canada and the United States. May 19, 
Their Majesties attended Parliament 
and for the first time in Canadian history 
Royal Assent was given in person to a 
Special Bill. Aug. 6, Imperial Airways 
flying boat Caribou arrived at Montreal 
and officially opened British air-mail 
service. Aug. 24, Germany and Soviet 
Russia signed a mutual non-agression 
treaty. Sept. 1, Poland invaded by 
Germany. Proclamation issued declar- 
ing an apprehended state of war in Can- 
ada since Aug. 25. Sept. 3, War with 
Germany declared by the United King- 
dom and France. Sept. 10, Canada de- 
clared war upon Germany. Oct. 2, 
United States refused to recognize Ger- 
man-Russian partitionof Poland. Oct. 4, 
Disallowance of Alberta Limitations of 


_ Actions Act, which was re-enacted after 


a@ previous disallowance. Nov. 1, Com- 
mencement of daily flights from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Coasts by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. Dec. 14, Russia 
expelled from the League of Nations. 
Dec. 17, First Canadian troops landed 
in United Kingdom. British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan signed at 
Ottawa by. United Kingdom, Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia. 


1940. Jan. 1, First municipal government in 


the Northwest Territories inaugurated 
at Yellowknife. Mar. 13, Finland and 
Russia signed peace treaty, following 
conclusion of Russo-Finnish War. Apr. 
9, Germany invaded Denmark and 
Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec women 
granted franchise in provincial elec- 
tions and to qualify as candidates 
for the Legislature. May 10, Rt. Hon. 
Neville Chamberlain resigned and Rt. 
Hon. Winston Churchill became Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. May 
16, Rowell-Sirois Report of Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations presented to the House of Com- 
mons. May 22, Canadian Ministry of 
Defence for Air set up. June 11, Estab- 
lishment of Canadian consular service 
announced. June 22, Armistice signed 
between France and Germany. July 8, 
Separate Department of National De- 
fence for Naval Affairs instituted. July 
10, B.N.A. Act amended to empower 
Dominion to enact unemployment in- 
surance legislation. July 29, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill passed by House of 
Commons. Aug. 17-18, Conference on 
defences of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere held at Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y., between the Prime Minister 
of Canada and the President of the 
United States; Permanent Joint Board 
on Defence created. Aug. 19-21, Na- 
tional Registration in Canada. 
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1941. Jan. 14-15, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 


ence, called to consider findings of Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, terminated owing to opposi- 
tion of three provinces. Apr. 20, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister King 


announced agreement regarding the . 


pooling of war materials. Apr. 29, 
Sinking of S.S. Nerissa caused first 
Canadian military casualties at sea. 
June 11, Eighth Dominion Census (popu- 
lation, 11,506,655). June 22, Germany 
attacked Russia. June 30, Proclamation 
issued calling men 21 to 24 years of age 
for compulsory military training. July 
13, Canada approved Anglo-Soviet 
treaty. July 26, Canada gave notice of 
abrogation of commercial treaty with 
Japan. Aug. 14, Following a meeting 
at sea, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill issued a joint dec- 
laration setting forth 8 points covering 
war aims. Dec. 7, Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour. Canada declared state 
of war with Roumania, Hungary, Fin- 
land and Japan. Dec. 8, Britain and 
United States declared war on Japan. 
Dec. 11, Germany, Italy and. United 
States formally declared war. Dec. 
29-31, Prime Minister Churchill visited 
Ottawa. 


1942. Jan. 2, Signing at Washington of joint 


declaration by 26 United Nations, 
binding each to employ its full resources 
against the Axis Powers. Jan. 5, Joint 
Board for United Kingdom, United 
States and Canada, established to pur- 
chase and allocate raw materials required 
for wartime production. Jan. 27, Do- 
minions accorded representation in Em- 
pire War Cabinet. July 3, Formation 
of Canadian joint naval, military and 
air staff at Washington. Aug. 19, 
Large-scale combined raid on Dieppe by 
Canadian troops supported by British, 
United States and Fighting French 
troops; Canadian casualties 3,350 out of 
5,000 engaged. Nov. 9, Canada broke off 
relations with Vichy, France. 


1943. Jan. 11, Britain and United States signed 


treaty with China at Chungking, giving 
up all claims to extra-territorial rights 
in China. Jan. 14-24, Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt met 
at Casablanca to draft United Nations’ 
war plans for 1943. May 12, Fighting 
ended in North -Africa. July 9, Begin- 
ning of 39-day Sicilian campaign. July 
10, British, Canadian and United States 
forces invaded Sicily. July 23, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines inaugurated trans- 
atlantic service. Aug. 10-24, Sixth 
Anglo-American War Conference at 
Quebec city, attended by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister King. Aug. 15, Cana- 
dian and United States troops occupied 


Kiska Island in the Aleutians. Aug. 25,. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt visited Ottawa, 
the first visit by a United States Pre- 
sident to Canada’s Capital while holding 
Offices BeAUs b2 Oe UU Kes Use Ul sabves 
and Canada accorded limited recognition 
to French Committee of National Liber- 
‘ation. Sept. 8, Unconditional surrender 
of Italy. Oct. 10-13, Three-day Empire 
Air Conference held at London, England. 
Oct. 19-Nov. 1, Tripartite conference 
held at Moscow. Nov. 9, Canada signed 
UNRRA Agreement. Dec. 24, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower named Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Allied Forces for 
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invasion of Europe. Gen. Sir Harold 
Alexander named Commander-in-Chief 
of Allied Armies in Italy. 


1944. Jan. 5, Gen. Bernard Montgomery made 


Commander of the British Armies in 
France under Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Feb. 17, Compulsory collective 
bargaining and arbitration of disputes 
in war industries made effective by a 
new Dominion labour code. Mar. 16, 
Establishment of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board. Mar. 17, International 
air transport authority created __ to 
regulate air traffic among nations. Mar. 
20. Lt.-Gen. H. D. G. Crerar appointed 
to command the First Canadian Army, 
replacing Lt.-Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton. 
Apr. 14, Quebec Province set up a Hydro- 
Electric Commission. May 1-16, Confer- 
ence of British Commonwealth countries 
at London, England. June 4, Rome cap- 
tured by Allied troops; June 6, Allied 
invasion of western Europe commenced 
by landings of troops in France. July 
4-24, United Nations monetary and 
financial conference held at Bretton 
Woods, N.H., U.S.A. July 23, First 
Canadian Army commenced operations 
in Normandy as a separate army. Aug. 
1, Family Allowances Act given approval 
in the House of Commons. Aug. 7, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King cele- 
brated 25 years leadership of the Liberal 
party. Sept. 11-16, Second Quebec Con- 
ference attended by Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. 
Sept. 16, Main Siegfried Line broken by 
Allied troops. Sept. 16-25, Second 
Official Conference of the UNRRA held 
at Montreal. The United States, Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia and China an- 
nounced the establishment, as a result 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, of 
an international security organization. 
The Dominion Government recognized 
the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic. Nov. 22, Nineteenth 
Parliament reconvened in emergency 
session to consider conscription issue. 
Nov. 23, Prime Minister King tabled in 
the House an Order in Council making 
16,000 draftees available for service over- 
seas. 


1945. Jan. 5, Field Marshal Sir Bernard Mont- 


gomery appointed to command all Allied 
Forces on northern flank of the Ardennes 
salient in Belgium; Lt.-Gen. Omar 
Bradley to command Allied Forces on 
southern flank. Mar. 28, House of 
Commons approved Canada joining the 
World Security Conference at San 
Francisco. Mar. 31, British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan brought to a 
close. Apr. 12, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt died suddenly at Warm Springs, 
Georgia. Apr. 25-June 26, United 
Nations World Security Conference met 
at San Francisco to prepare a charter 
for a general international organization. 
May 2, The war in Italy and part of 
Austria ended under terms of uncon- 
ditional surrender of the German forces 
signed by the Germans Apr. 29, in 
Caserta. Moscow announced the fall of 
Berlin. May 7, Unconditional surrender 
to Gen. Eisenhower of the German Armed 
Forces signed at Reims, France, by Col.- 
Gen. Gustav Jodl, Chief of Staff for 
Germany. July 4, Canadian military 
troops entered Berlin as part of the 
British garrison force. July 17-Aug. 2, 
Prime Minister Churchill, President 
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Truman and Premier Stalin met in 
a Conference at Potsdam, Germany. On 
July 28, after the British general election, 
‘Clement Attlee replaced) Mr. Churchill 
at the Conference. July 18, Halifax 
rocked by a series of terrific explosions 
at the Bedford Naval Basin, Burnside, 
N.S., caused by fire in an ammunition 
dump. July 26, The Potsdam Declara- 
tion which demanded unconditional 
surrender of Japan issued by the Allied 
Powers. Aug. 6, First atomic bomb 
hurled against Hiroshima, Japan. Can- 
ada’s part in development of atomic 
bomb revealed. Aug. 6-10, Dominion- 
Provincial Conference held at Ottawa. 
Aug. 8, Russia declared war against 
Japan. Aug. 9, Second atomic bomb 
dropped on the naval base of Nagasaki. 
Aug. 11, Japanese propose surrender. 
Aug. 14, Japan announced acceptance of 
the terms of Potsdam Declaration. Aug. 
21, United States ended all further 
lend-lease operations. Canadian Mutual 
Aid continued until Sept. 2. Sept. 1, 
The Japanese officially laid down their 
arms. Sept. 17-Nov. 17, The Belsen 
War Crimes Trials, Liineberg, Germany. 
Oct. 16-Nov. 1, The United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
Conference held at Quebec city; 37 
nations represented. Nov. 26-29, Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference (adjourned 
Aug. 10, 1945) renewed discussions on 
Dominion Government brief. Dec. 17-28, 
U.K., U.S., and U.S.S.R. announced 
agreements on the United Nations control 
of atomic power. Dec. 27, The Bretton- 
Woods Monetary Agreements signed at 
Washington by Canada and 27 other 
United Nations. 


1946. Jan. 9-11, General Dwight David Hisen- 


hower, Chief of the United States Army 
former Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Forces visited Ottawa. Jan. 10- 
Feb. 15, The First General Assembly 
of the United Nations was held at 
London, England. Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
Laurent, Minister of Justice, chief 
Canadian delegate. Jan. 23, the Eco- 
nomic and Security Council of United 
Nations met at London, England; 
Canada represented by Hon.~ Paul 
Martin. Feb. 15-July 15, Royal Com- 
‘mission appointed to enquire into 
activities of alleged espionage ring in 
Canada: four reports were later tabled 
in the House of Commons between 
Mar. 4 and July 15: several persons 
mentioned were detained and later 
brought before the Courts. Mar. 8-18, 
The International Monetary Conference 
met at Savannah, Ga., U.S.A.; Canada 
represented by Louis Rasminsky. Mar. 
17, Canada officially bid farewell to the 


retiring Governor General of Canada, th 
Earl of Athlone and Princess Alice’ 
Mar. 18, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King made a formal statement in the 
House of Commons on Canada’s espion- 
age inquiry. Mar. 25, The United 
Nations Security Council opened its 
First Session at New York city. Apr. 12, 
The new Governor General, the Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis, and Viscountess 
Alexander arrived at Ottawa. Apr. 29, 
The Dominion-Provincial Conference 
(adjourned Aug. 10, 1945) resumed its 
sittings, and adjourned five days later 
without having reached agreement. 
May 21-28, The first General Assembly 
of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization met at Montreal; 
«Montreal established as the perm- 
anent headquarters. June 1, Census 
of Prairie Provinces. June 9, The 
Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie 
King established a record for the length 
of time as Prime Minister of Canada. 
June 14, The United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission opened its first 
meeting at New York City; Canada 
represented by Gen. the Hon. A. G. L. 
McNaughton. July 5, Canadian dollar 
adjusted to parity with the United 
States dollar. July 24, Wheat agreement 
arranged between Great Britain and 
Canada for a four-year period. July 29- 
Oct. 15, The Peace Conference met at 
Luxembourg Palace, Paris, France, to 
study the texts of the treaty agreements 
drafted by the Allied Foreign Ministers 
Council: Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King and Hon. Brooke Claxton, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
were official delegates from Canada. Aug. 
24-Sept. 9, Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, visited Canada. 
Aug. 31, The International War Crimes 
Trial, held at Nuremberg, Germany, 
came to an end. Sept. 11-Oct. 3, The 
United Nations Economic. and Security 
Council met at Lake Success, N.Y. 
Hon. Paul Martin represented Canada. 
Oct. 721; The International Military 
Tribunal announced its verdict against 
22 leaders of Nazi Germany on war 
crimes charges. Oct. 23-Dec. 16, The 
second General Assembly of the United 
Nations was held at Flushing Meadows 
Park, New York City. The Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent represented Canada. 
Nov. 19-Dec. 10, The first general session 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
met at Paris, France. The leader of the 
Canadian delegation was Dr. Victor 
Dore, Ambassador to Belgium and Min- 
ister to Luxembourg. 
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CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT 
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The Government of Canada was established under the provisions of the British 
North America Act of 1867.* This Statute of the Imperial Parliament, as from 
time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Constitution of Canada. 
Subsequent sections of this Chapter describe in some detail the processes by which 
the Constitution has developed and the institutions, as at present constituted, by 
which Canada is governed. 


The several stages in the development of the status of the Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held at London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as “autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs”. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect of nation-— 


hood, the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 
nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 


* See pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book for text of the original B.N.A. Act and notes regarding amend- 
ments and modifications thereto. 
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powers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of Canada. More 
explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of equality of status was 
accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, which provided for the removal 
of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. 


PART I.—THE CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the great self-governing 
Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Union of South Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia and 
the island colony of Newfoundland (with Labrador). The Dominions enjoy: 
responsible government of the British type, administered by Executive Councils 
_ (or Cabinets) acting as advisers to the representative of the Sovereign, themselves 
- responsible to and possessing the confidence of the representatives elected to 
- Parliament by the people, and giving place to other persons more acceptable to 
Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have ceased to exist.* 


Of these Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa, extend over enormous 
areas of territory, each of the first two approximating Europe in area. Mach 
section of these countries has its own problems and point of view; a local Parliament 
for each section, as well as the central Parliament for each country, is required. 
~The local Parliaments, established when transportation and communications were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the 
central body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in 
the case of Australia, or surrendered their powers with certain specified exceptions, 
as in Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present 
time has nine, Australia six and South Africa four. 


Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions that are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
Indeed, the whole evolution of the Empire, throughout all parts that are more 
than mere fortresses or trading stations, is in the ‘direction of responsible govern- 
-ment, to be attained in the dependencies as it has been in what used to be called 
the Colonies, by the gradual extension of self-government in proportion to the 
growing capacities of their respective populations. It has been and is the recog- 
nized aim of British administrators, by the extension of educational facilities and 
by just administration, to develop these capacities to the utmost. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
Down to Confederation 


The process of the development of free government in the Dominion of Canada 
down to Confederation is given in an article appearing at pp. 34-40 of the 1942 
Year Book. Also in an Appendix to that article, pp. 40-60, the text of the British 
North America Act is presented. 


* In 1934 the Constitution of Newfoundland was temporarily suspended by petition of the Legislature 
and administration has since been conducted by a Governor acting on the advice of six Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown—three from Newfoundland and three from the United Kingdom. The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom assumed general responsibility for the finances of the Island during the 
period of reconstruction. 
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Section 2.—The Development of the Constitution Since 
. Confederation 


A specially prepared article bringing the developments since Confederation 
up to date ts published at pp. 41-47 of the 1948-44 Year Book. See also list of - 
Special Articles under ‘Constitution and Government” at the front of this volume. 


PART II.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King (represented by the 
Governor General), the Senate and the House of Commons. As a result of the 
working out of the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representa- 
tive and the Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, 
in Canada as in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsi- 
bilities involved in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by the terms of his commission and instructions and ean exercise 
only such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of 
his Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the 
Executive, summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, and assents to or reserves 
bills. In the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by 
and with the advice of his Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal 
prerogative of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s 
own judgment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the 
Ministry. The practice whereby the Governor General served as the medium of 
communication between the Canadian and the British Governments was given 
up in July 1, 1927, and direct communication is now conducted between His 
Majesty’s Goueninent in Canada and His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom. 

-—Governors Genera! of Canada, 1867-1946 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 

WISCOMNTSM ONG G:C, Vis GZar eel melt dren adh ole nN dota ty rates Rent Seas Ya | June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
WORD LISGAR GG. Cais Gs ioks 3 So pecan ee ee pre Oe acon te ecokey etn ele meg Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The BARE ORD UFrKERIN, AK .P. KCB. G.©.Me Gin shee oan te May 22, 1872 | June — 25, 1872 
TheMARQUISIORGIOR NI. (At Leh Ge Ce Gin Ue, eee entsb te eens: Gee ana Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov, 25, 1878 
The Marquis oF LANSDOW NE; GGG tos eee es ees Ba ee Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
Lorp STANLEY OF PRESTON, CoC Ase eo ae ee ee May 1, 1888] June 11, 1888 
The Karu or ABERDEEN, KT GE© MEG es we Naas peice uence eee May 22, 1893} Sept. 18, 1893 
A hexBARL/OFPMGENTO «GAC UM Go. oe el Fuse aah oon soe tn one stents Unters July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
ARI GR By, Gre aM Gees eee anh hen ae Nie ee De) 2s One RE Re Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Firetp MarsHat H.R.H. The Duxe or Connauanut, K.G.............. Mar: 21, -19114)Oet.. © 13,302! 
The Dukes or DevonsuireE, K. G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O..............- Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL The Lorp Byrne or Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O........ Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
VISCOUNT WILLINGDON or Rarrton, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., G.B.E.......... Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
(he HARE OF BESSBOROUGH. GOL. Gen. oar cet der erlaleitee alee scenic Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD, GiGSMiGeG C2Ve OF Cae tan sins Aug. 10, 1935 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-GENERAL The Hart oF ATHLONE, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G.., 

LOCKS Pee ec EES ON TS pk ap omen Ie eaen te ay ton Apr. 3, 1940} June 21, 1940 


Fretp Marsnat The Riaur HoNnouRABLE ViIscoUNT ALEXANDER OF 
“RUNIS: KeGee Gi, Dee G.©. MG.) C.Sit @D:S:O}aMeC. wba 
AST) Gaiters: Seon ca ele oats ete ees oils t ad eM He yr Bete Wipe Aleh tie, tala we Aug. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1946 
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Subsection 2.—The Ministry 


Canada’s system of government is based upon that of the British, by which a 
Cabinet or Ministry (composed of members of the House of Commons or the 
Senate), is responsible to Parliament. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the 
King’s Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the 
system, it may be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of 
Commons and, following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes 
evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. 
Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes 
charge of one of the various Departments of Government, although a Minister 
may hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


29.—Prime Ministers Since Confederation 


Nors.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears 


in the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in the corresponding tables of subsequent 
editions of the Year Book. 


Ministry | Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Right Hon. Sir Joun A. MACDONALD..........-+ 2020s ees July 1, 1867 - Nov. 6, 1873 
2 Hon. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 2...0..000 200s secre cede e ees Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
a Right Hon. Sir JoHN A. MACDONALD..........+-¢2 eee es Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 POIs Sir J OELNG Com A HRODD wary orcad es vba teane bso ie, Siar ohe/miaiehs June 16, 1891 - Dec. 5, 1892 
5 Pon Sir JOHN Sits LHOMPSON sacs cole nae nysvtlte eter Ble ate Dec. 5, 1892 - Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon. Sir MACKENZIE BOWELL..........2. +s eee e eee e ee eees Dec. 21, 1894 -— Apr. 27, 1896 
if Right Hon. Sir CHARLES TUPPER.........-- 000s sees eee May 1, 1896 - July 8, 1896 
8 Right Hon. Sir Winrrip LAuURIER........ - 0.6.02 sees eee July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
2) Right Hon. Sir Ropert L. BoRDEN.......-.-...--+0+e ees Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 

(Conservative Administration) 

10 Right Hon. Str Ropert L. BORDEN.............00 0s eee Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
11 Right Hon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN.........--20 esse eee ee eeee July. 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Right Hon. Wmuram Lyon Mackenzlk KING...........-. Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 Right Hon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN.........2 20. eee ee eens June 29, 1926 - Sept. 24, 1926 
14 Right Hon. Witt1am Lyon Mackenzi& KING............- Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Right Hon. Ricwarp BeprorD BENNETT.........-..+++-+ Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Right Hon. Wiut1am Lyon Mackenzir KING........-.--- Oct. 238, 1935 - see 


2__Memhers of the Sixteenth Dominion Ministry as at Jan. 1, 1947 


(According to precedence of the Ministers) 


; Date of 
Office Occupant Apopitnient! 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council) Right Hon. Winitiam Lyon MAcKENZIE 
, AGUNG Ou NTs Gohan acres eats o cucteusioce pinto Oct. 28, 1935 
Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Veterans Affairs..............--0-- Rt. Hon. Ian Auistarr Mackenzigz, K.C. ieee a ! 
4 et. 13, 1 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Oct. 23, 1935 
CENTRE LD AS ah oe PANS Ok NE eee WE ere aR Rt. Hon. James Lormer Instey, K.C...|\July 8, 1940 
Dec. 10, 1946 
; Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply......... Rt. Hon. Crarence Decatur Howe..... Ont: d ¢ aah 
et. 13, 
Minister: of Agriculture: 30s. 0oi05 6. 0.3 eels pees Rt. Hon. James Garrietp GARDINER.....| Oct. 28, 1935 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.............- Hon. James ANGUS MAcKINNON......... vie a a 
Secretary of State of Canada.................5- Hon. Coun Wru1t1am GEORGE GIBSON, j uly 8, 1940 
5 Mi Cee Ca Vey Dee. 12, 1946 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 69, 
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3.—Members of the Sixteenth Dominion Ministry as at Jan. 1, 1947—concluded 


Date of 
Office Occupant Appointment1 
Secretary of State for External Affairs......... Rt. Hon. Louis StepHen St. LAURENT, ee 10, 1941 
KC. Sept. 4, 1946 
Minister:of Labour a asc, Vac pac en tasuaneeke Hon. Humpurey MItcHeLL.............. Dec. 14, 1941 
Minister otb ubliehWorks ten ahatee. mamas. eon Hon. ALPHONSE FournmmR, K.C.......... Oct. 7, 1942 
Rostmaster Generate it). aia ee ite: Hon. ERNEST BERTRAND, K.C............ ee 29, es 
Minister of National Defence. ................-. Hon. Brooke Craxton;, K.C:s......0.-.- Bee it cae 
Minister of Mines and Resources............... Hon. James Autison Gunn, K.C.......... “Apr. 18, 1945 
Solicitor General of Canada.......0:........... Hon. JosrpH-ARTHUR JEAN, K.C......... Apr. 18, 1945 
Ministervon lransports. seat. eet eee, Hon: Lionet Cuevrime, K.C............. Apr. 18, 1945 
Minister of National Health and Welfare....... Hon. Paut Josspr James Marry, K.C.. .|{ PF. 18, ve 
MANISCErOLSE INANCG tere se ane agetaley, 4 Hon. Dovueras CHarurs Aszort, K.C.... nee 1 ie 
Minister of National Revenue and Minister of 
National War Services 54.204 2h wae Pees Hon. JAmMus JosepH McCann, M.D........ Apr. 18, 1945 
Ministerioiebasheriestsccs: ti, eet aa en eee Hon. Hepiry Francis Grecory Bripces| Aug. 29, 1945 
Member of the Administration and Minister 
WithoutreortiGlioskta-aiiies. peioeh eee tec aneee t Hon. Wisnart MeLea Rosertson........| Aug. 29, 1945 


1 Where more than one date is shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment to the present 
Cabinet and the last the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 


4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein,’ as at Jan. 1, 1947 
Norr.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the Imperial Privy Council. Besides 


those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., retired Chief Justice of Canada, 
is a Canadian member of the Imperial Privy Council. 


Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 
The Hon. Sir A. B. Aytesworrn..| Oct. 16, 1905 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenziz The Hon. Cuartes A. DunnING..| Mar. 1, 1926 
HCENIG2AU AON Bitte Segre an oab ain Moe aR June 2, 1909 | The Hon. Grorcs Burper Jonus..| July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir THomas Wuire..| Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. Donatp SurHERLAND... July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. ARrHuR MetaHen..| Oct. 2, 1915 || The Hon. Raymonp DvucHARME 
The Hon. Esiorr Leon ParenaupE; Oct. 6, 1915 MORAN DUP besttatisiiae cs ok. epee July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Wiu1am Morris ‘ The Hon. JouN ALEXANDER 
EL GESar te segs teeta el ae titer Feb. 18, 1916 MACDONALD AR jie ats cee July 13, 1926 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY........ Jan. 8, 1917 || The Hon. Eugene Paquet........ Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. CHARLES CoLQqueiouN The Hon. Lucien Cannon........ Sept. 25, 1926 
ADT ANITA Ni Thine venti Tee tone Oct. 3, 1917 || The Hon. Wu11am Daum Euter...| Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. JAMes ALEXANDER The Hon. Peter HEENAN......... Sept. 25, 1926 
(CATR Tent 8.) ce te ee ae ERT oe Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. James Layton Ratston.| Oct. 8, 1926 
The Hon. Sypney Cuninton H.R.H. Tue Duxe or Winpsor...} Aug. 2, 1927 
IMEWBUR Nore te cate eee al Oct. 12, 1917 || The Rt. Hon. Eart Batpwin oF 
The Hon. THomas ALEXANDER BEND Rin teeta ae ai 8 ee he 7. |, Aug.  2\. 1927 
GRERAB Fhe ene: Loc enn Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Cyrus MacmuuaNn...... June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Sir Henry Lumury The Rt. Hon. Ian Auisrarr 
DAV TON ME ANE LY aai tear ete Aug. 2, 1919 NERO GEMS ese, oy he ee 1 oy ee eee June 27, 1930 
The Hon. Fremina BLaNcHARD The Hon. ArnrHuR C. Harpy..... July 31, 1930 
MeGump rg vcr eae easels July 18, 1920 ||/The Hon. HuagH ALEXANDER 
The Hon. JoHn Basineton SLE WAR Ren wecasments. dee. tae Aug. 7, 1930 
Macaubay BaxtER............... Sept. 21, 1921.||/ The Hon. Donatp Maturson 
The Hon. Henry Hersert SUPANRUAND ents. eee eee Aug. 7, 1930 
SIDUAVGRIN Sy ie as eon ate 3 te ST Ea Sept. 21, 1921 || The Hon. Aurrep DURANLEAU..... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Rt. Hon. Ricnarp Breprorp The Hon. THomas Grrow Murpuy| Aug. 7, 1930 
Viscount BENNETT............... Oct. 4, 1921 || The Hon. W. D. Herriweas........ June 17, 1931 
The Hon. ArrHurR Buiss Copp.....| Dec. 29, 1921 | The Hon. Roperr CHARLES 
The Hon. Cuaries StewaRt...... Dec. 29, 1921 MOATTEDE Wire) .. eee ios Ave. Dec. 6, 19338 
The Hon. James Murpock........ Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. RicHarp BuRPEE 
The Hon. Joun Ewan Srncuarr...| Dec. 30, 1921 TAN SON iomtar, sek ete co arse cee Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. James Horace Kina....| Feb. 3, 1922 || The Hon. Grote Strruina......... Noy. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Epwarp JamMrEs The Hon. GrorGe REGINALD 
MGIVITRIRAY. Y nievien tran conten ee. S see Nov. 14, 1923 (OS OVATE NC eed SS a Da entre TSE Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Grorage NErwcomsBE The Hon, James Eart Lawson....| Aug. 14, 1935 
CORDON MO MOMIRE ROE CIR ne Sept. 7, 1925 || The Hon. Samurt GoseIn......... Aug. 14, 1935 
The Rt. Hon. Cuarues VINCENT The Hon. Lucian Henri GenpRon| Aug. 30, 1935 
It TENS Top gio ues Hine te cham Eee aN Sept. 16, 1925 | The Hon. Witx1am Eart Rows....| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. Water Epwarp Foster| Sept. 26, 1925 || The Hon. ONESIME GAGNON....... Aug. 30, 1935 


The Hon. Pumirre Roy........... Feb. 9, 1926 || The Hon. Cuartes Gavan Power | Oct. 23, 1935 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 61. 
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4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Senicrity 
Therein,! as at Jan. 1, 1947—concluded 


Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 
The Rt. Hon. James Lorimer The Hon. AtpHoNSE FoURNIER?...| Oct. 7, 1942 
PEROM VE Melita ao cliche cacy Dae Cea ae Oct. 238, 1935 || The Hon. Ernest BERTRAND?..... Oct. ‘7, 1942 
The Hon. JoserpH Enom Micuaup..| Oct. 23, 1935 |} The Hon. Leo R. LAFLECHE....... Oct. ‘7, , 1942 
The Rt. Hon. Crarence Decatur The Hon. BrooxEe CLAxTON?....... Oct. 13, 1944 
MAH MG a ere Ren is aoc ice cate Oct. 28, 1935 || The Hon. A. G. L. McNaueuton .| Nov. 2, 1944 
The Rt. Hon. JAMES GARFIELD The Hon. James ALLISON GLEN?...| Apr. 18, 1945 
RSARDINERS Aries eis Spc eejaae ate’ Nov. 4, 1935 || The Hon. JosrpH JEAN?.....:...... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. James ANaus Mac- The Hon. Liongt CHEVRIER’...... Apr. 18, 1945 
HAT INO NG eteerren nial “bale die asthe al diete Jan. 28, 1939 || The Hon. Paut JosrrpH JAMES 
The Hon. Prmrre F. CasGrain....| May 10, 1940 IM ARR TIN Seca 2 eae yore Bree sae Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Cottn W. G. Grsson’...| July 8, 1940} The Hon. Dovueias CHARLES 
The Hon. Witt1aM Pats Munock..| July 8, 1940 SB BODTS cle st eon raise ea REN te Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Aneus L. Macponatp..| July 12, 1940 || The Hon. James J. McCann?...... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. LetaHton G. McCartuy| Mar. 4, 1941 || The Hon. Dayip LAURENCE 
The Hon. Josnpu T. THorRson..... June 11, 1941 IVICA UIIN u ANG aa age fie Pen sh a Maenns Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Wiu1amM F, A. Turagon.| Oct. 8, 1941 |) The Hon. THomas Vien........... July 19, 1945 
The Rt. Hon. Louis SteruHen Sr. The Hon. HepiEy FRANCIS 
TUACRIONT Ose ari, Sised ie wands Dale Nate « Dec. 10, 1941 GREGORY: DRIDGES? 7.40400 cen Aug. 30, 1945 
The Hon. HumpHrey Mircuett...| Dec. 15, 1941 |) The Hon. Wisuart McL. Rosert- 
The Rt. Hon. Wrnston 8. SONG? Rite Bears NPE ei ener nays fc Sept. 4, 1945 
CO PTRO EEE Cine yh tnt ae he eh ,t Dec. 29, 1941 
‘1 Asin the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s' Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 3 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 


5.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1925-46 


Norr.—Similar information for the first to the twelfth Parliaments, covering the period from Con- 
federation to 1917, will be found at p. 46 of the 1940 Year Book; and that for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Parliaments at p. 53 of the 1945 edition. : 


Date of Election, 


Order of Sassen Date of Date of Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Zee Opening Prorogation | Session| Dissolution, and Length 
of Parliament}: 2 
Oct. 29, 19258 
15th-Parliament.\.. .<....5. Ist Jan. 7%, 1926: | July.-* 2; 1926 1776 Dec. 7, 19254 


) 
July 2, 19265 ° 
6 m., 26 d. 
Ist Dec. 9, 1926 | Apr. 14, 1927 737 Sept. 14, 19263 
1 Nov. 2, 19264 
May ~30, 19305 
3)y257.10.5.0.d- 


16th Parliament SENG cE 


July 28, 19308 
Aug. 18, 19304 
Aug. 15, 19355 


Poblrariiament: x... srs 6 
5th Jan. 25, 1984] July 3, 1934 160 4y., 11 m.,; 29d. 


Oct. 14, 19353 
Nov. 9, 19354 
Jan. 25, 19405 
Aigo Wee fords 


1theParhaments: 2... 


Mar. 26, 19408 
Apr. 17, 19404 


19th Parliament.......... Apr. 16, 19455 


: i 1, 19458 
OP aS pee { Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, -1945 104 } jae i na 

1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
writs’ to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs 
returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 
to Mar. 15. 7 Not including days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 8 Not including 
days (65) of adjournment from Nov: 25 to Jan. 30. 9 Not. including days (89) of adjournment from 
Aug. 8 to Nov. 4. 10 Not including days (280) of adjournment from Dec. 6, 1940, to Feb. 17, 1941; 
from June 14, 1941, to Nov. 3, 1941; and from Nov. 14, 1941, to Jan. 21, 1942. 11 Not including days 
(205) of adjournment from<Mar. 27, 1942, to Apr. 20, 1942; from Apr. 23, 1942, to Apr. 28, 1942; and from 
Aug. 1, 1942, to Jan. 27, 1943. 12 Not including days (186) of adjournment from July 24, 1943, to Jan. 


~ 26,1944. 13 Not including days (153) of adjournment from Aug. 14, 1944, to Jan. 31, 1945. 


. 
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Subsection 3.—The Senate 


From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate through the 
addition of new provinces and the general growth of the Dominion, now has 96 
members, the latest change in representation having been made in 1915. The 
growth of representation in the Senate is traced at pp. 47-49 of the 1940 edition of 
the Year Book and is summarized, by provinces, in Table 6.* 

*In addition to a sessional indemnity of $4,000, a Bill introduced in the House of Commons during 1945 


makes provision for an allowance of $2,000 per annum to be paid at the end of each calendar year: this 
allowance is deemed to be taxable income. 


6.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1946 


Province 167 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1392 | 1903] 1905 | 1e4p” 
On tarion ee ee era OU oie doa 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
QuebeGannt Satenses een. Camm eo 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Maritime (Provinces2: 5. cares cose se 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
INO We COLA poek naire end cals sists na hans 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
INGwa Brunswicksies hae een. 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island............ - - - 4 4 4 4 4 4 
WesternuProvinces: - ae. eie. obs ere = 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
Manito bavi: tootsie kek oe sere - 2 2 ie 8 8 4 4 4 6 
British! Colum piagusscte aca were - ~ g 8 Ss 5) is) So; 3 6 
Saskatchewan. .¥)i'- fae dn Pee } = z yi ¥ is 2 2 ; {lice 6 
Albertans: ben, oneness oc ees 6 
TTOtAIS Sate cece eee Sais 72 74 ry 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 


7.—Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Jan. 1, 1947 


Sea ars sre eee ee na atoanye oe one The Honourable James H. Kina, P.C. 

Clerk of the Senate...) sn ses aan: L2G. Moyer, D:5.07, K.-C. BoA. 

Leader of the Opposition......... The Honourable JoHn T. Hate 

Leader of the Government....... The Honourable WisHART McLea Rosertson, P.C. 


(Ranked according to seniority, by provinces. All Senators are entitléd to the designation ‘‘The 
Honourable’’.) 


‘Province and Province and 
Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Prince Edward Island— New Brunswick—concluded 
(4 senators) Piriz, FREDERICK W......... Grand Falls 
Srincuarr, Joun Ewen, P.C..| Emerald BurRcHILt, GEORGE Percivat} South Nelson 
Macponatp, Joun A., P.C...| Cardigan 
McIntyre, James Peter....| Mount Stewart Quebec— (24 senators)— 
RosBInson, BREWER......... Summerside BEAUBIEN, CHARLES PuiuipPe| Montreal 
RAYMOND, DONAT.........-- Montreal 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators—2 BALLANTYNE, CHARLES C., 
vacancies) Ps Cee aie ten Bp Sota nea raeyene Montreal 
Dennis, WiuuIAM H......... Halifax MORA UD LLU CIE Ne acon aerace Quebec 
QUINN VE RLIXeR, 2 oe aon Bedford Paquet, EUGENE, P.C....... Rimouski 
RosBicHEAU, JoHN L. P....... Maxwellton HuGESSEN, ADRIAN K....... Montreal 
DoE WILLIAM. oatencheoee Lunenburg FaFraRD, J. FERNAND........ L’ Islet 
MacLENNAN, DONALD....... Margaree Forks Howarpb, CHARLES BENJAMIN| Sherbrooke 
Rosertson, WisHART McL., BEAUREGARD, ELIE. ...,....-; Montreal 
PAG ait stad tae OF da He Bedford Dayip, ATHANASE:, 9.045 9742- Montreal 
KINLEY, JOHN JAMES........ Lunenburg St-Perr, EpouarD CHaARtEs.| Montreal 
McDona.p,JoHN ALEXANDER| Halifax Husuion, WittiAM JAMmS....} Westmount 
Gouin, Leon MERCIER...... Montreal 
New Brunswick— Vien, Tomas, P.C:.........| Outremont 
(10 senators) DuTREMBLAY, PAMPHILE 
Bourque, THOMAS JEAN..... Richibucto REBAT ae cc elena eee 2 Montreal — 
McDonatp, JoHn ANTHONY.| Shediac BoucHaRD, TELESPHORE D..| St. Hyacinthe 
Corr, ARTHUR Buss, P.C...| Sackville DATGUEY ARMAND i cceuaye dak Montreal 
Foster, WatTeR E., P.C.....| Saint John LrsaGe, JosSepH ARTHUR..... Quebec 
- Jones, Grorce B., P.C...... Apohaqui VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE..... Lévis 
Lrq@er, ANTOINE J........... Moncton INTCOL: JACOB. se wea wie tee Sherbrooke 
VeENIOT, CLARENCE JosEPH...| Bathurst FERLAND, CHARLES EDOUARD| Joliette 


McLean, ALEXANDER Net..| Saint John DUPUIS; VINCENT: Jo .cimiee Longueuil 
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7.—Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Jan. 1, 1947—concluded 
Province and Province and 
Name of Senator P.O, Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Quebec—concluded |Manitoba—(6 senators) 
DrsSUREAULT, JEAN Marir..| Quebec Mo.ioy, JOHN PATRICK...... Winnipeg 
BOUFFARD, Paun Hos. i..3. Quebec Muuuins, Henry A......... Winnipeg 
PL ATGE JOHN len eit ont ancien Winnipeg 
Ontario— (24 senators— BEAvuBIEN, ARTHUR L....... St. Jean Baptiste 
2 vacancies) : CRERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER, 
DONNELLY, JAMES J......... Pinkerton DB OA ie cs Ra Phe ate aa Sra Winnipeg 
WHITE, GERALD VERNER, HowveEN, JoHN PowERr...... Norwood Grove 
E Fes NA Pembroke 
Harpy, ArtHurR C., P.C....| Brockville Saskatchewan—(6 senators) 
AYLESWORTH, Sir ALLEN CALDER, JAMES A., P.C...... Regina 
BRIsTOoL, PG, K.C.M.G..| Toronto, Marcorte, ARTHUR.......... Ponteix 
McGuire, Wm11AM H....... Toronto Horner, Raupu B........... Blaine Lake 
LACASSE, GUSTAVE. ww... 0 6. ‘Tecumseh ASELTINE, WALTER M........ Rosetown 
WILSON, CAIRINE R.......... Ottawa STEVENSON: JOO. 0%. sco se Souk Regina 
Murpock, JAmMgs, P.C....... Ottawa JOHNSTON, J. FREDERICK..... Play doth 
SUTHERLAND, DoNa.p, P.C..| Ingersoll 
Fauuis, IvA CAMPBELL....... Peterborough Alberta— (6 senators) 
LAMBERT, NORMAN P.......-. Ottawa MicHENER, EDWARD......... Calgary 
HaypdeENn, SALTER AprRiANn....| Toronto HarMER, WiLuIAM JAMEsS....| Edmonton 
Parrrson, NorMAN McLeop.| Fort William BucuHaNaNn,Wiuu1AM AsuBuRy| Lethbridge 
Durrus, JosepH JAMES......| Peterborough RIGBY, MO ANTED deo 2 ee een High River 
Euer, Wit~1aAM Daum, P.C.| Kitchener BEAISSARISTIDE ster ee Edmonton 
Daviss, Wm11AmM Rupert..... Kingston GERSHAW, FRED WititAM....| Medicine Hat 
Bencu, J. JoserH..... Rey Ne St. Catharines 
CAMPBELL, GORDON PETER...| Toronto British Columbia— 
TayYtor, Witu1aM Horace...| Scotland (6 senators—3 vacancies) 
BisHop, CHARLES L.......... Ottawa Kine, JAmMes H : 
Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENT- (Speaker) ete eetnse ne Victoria 
VOR TH en eee Be ene Toronto Farris, Joun W. DE B.......| Vancouver 
Hurtvusisz, Josrpn Raoun..| Sudbury McGerer, GERALD GRATTAN..| Vancouver 


- Subsection 4.—The House of Commons 


In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (80 Vict., c. 3) 
it was provided that ‘“The House of Commons shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, consist of one hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be 
elected for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for 
New Brunswick”.* Further, under Section 51, it was enacted that, after the com- 
pletion of the Census of 1871 and of each subsequent. decennial census, the repre- 
sentation of the four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such 
manner, and from such time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and 
according to certain rules set out in the original Act. 


Readjustments in Representation.—The representation of the provinces 
in the Dominion Parliament as at 1867 and the readjustments that took place with 
the admission of the newer provinces into Confederation and with each Decennial 


Census up to 1931, are outlined at pp. 57-59 of the 1946 Year Book. The number 


of representatives of each province elected at each of the twenty general elections 
since Confederation is given in Table 8. 


* The sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commons is $4,000. The remuneration of a 
Cabinet Minister is $10,000 a year (and of the Prime Minister $15,000 a year) in addition to the sessional 
indemnity. A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to amotor-car allowance of $2,000. The Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons receives an annual allowance of $10,000 in addition to the 
sessionalindemnity. The Speaker of the House of Commons receives, in addition to his sessional indemnity 
of $4,000, a salary and motor-car allowance amounting to $7,000, and is also entitled to an allowance of $3,000 
in lieu of residence. Members of the House receive $2,000 per annum as an expense allowance, pavable at 
the end of each calendar year. The allowance is not subject to income tax except in the case of Ministers 
of the Crown and the Leader of the Opposition. 
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8.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections 


1867-1945 
1925 | 1935 
, : 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 

Province or Territory 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1891 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 1926 | 1940 

1930 | 1945 
CUERTIO Here eter eee tei rane ee ee 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 
@yeheenrous jac toe kek eee 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
NONE a PS CODA 2a tres tree geek 19 21 21 yall 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 
INewabruns WICK ou avcearck sere 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 
Manitoba: & «cit. . PS RIES A - 4 4 5 5 i 10 10 15 17 17 
Bravia in © Ohm by 1azestee erie cian - 6 6 6 6 6 7 hs 13 14 16 
Prince Edward Island......... - - 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan...)....).../....%.- - - \ 4 4 10 J 10 16 21 21 
peritathacu at eaceie tas otter: = = = - |jJ 7 12 16 17 
Ma KOM eee ees tr ties - - ~ - 1 1 | it 1 1 
Totals serene on eee 181 200 206 | 211 215 213 | 214) 221 239 @45 245 


Redistribution for 1941 Postponed.—For the first time since Confederution, 
the redistribution of parliamentary constituencies required by the B.N.A. Act 
after each decennial census, has been postponed. A resolution to that effect was 
presented to Parliament and forwarded to London in the form of an Address to 
His Majesty the King. His Majesty caused a Bill to be laid before the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom for the enactment of the provisions of the resolution; this 
was duly passed through all stages by July 22, 1943. The Bill provides that ‘‘not- 
withstanding anything in the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1940, it shall 
not be necessary that the representation of the provinces in the House of Commons 
be readjusted, in consequence of the completion of the decennial census taken in 
the year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-One, until the first session of the 
Parliament of Canada commencing after the cessation of hostilities between Canada 
and the German Reich, the Kingdom of Italy and the Empire of Japan”. During 
the first Session of the Twentieth Parliament, the House of Commons and the 
Senate of Canada petitioned the Imperial Government, requesting an,amendment to 
Section 51 of the B.N.A. Act. Asaresult, that section of the Act was repealed 
and the following substituted therefor :— 


‘**(1) The number of members of the House of Commons shall be Two hundred and 
fifty-five and the representation of the provinces therein shall forthwith upon the 
coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of each decennial 
census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
the Parliament of Canada-from time to time provides, subject and according to 
the following Rules: 


(a) Subject as hereinafter provided, there shall be assigned to each of the provinces 
a number of members computed by dividing the total population of the 
provinces by Two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of 
each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except as hereinafter 
in this section provided, the remainder if any, after the said process of division. 


If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to Rule 
One is less than Two hundred and fifty-four, additional members shall be 
assigned to the provinces (one to a province) having remainders in the 
computation under Rule One commencing with the province having the largest 
remainder and continuing with the other provinces in the order of the magni- 
tude of their respective remainders until the total number of members assigned 
is Two hundred and fifty-four. 


(c) Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under Rules One and Two, the number of members to be assigned to a province 
is less than the number of senators representing the said province, Rules One 
and Two shall cease to apply in respect of the said province, and there shall 
be assigned to the said province a number of members equal to the said 
number of senators. 


(b 


~~ 


> 
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(d) In the event that Rules One and Two cease to apply in respect of a province 
then, for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to 
the provinces in respect of which Rules One and Two continue to apply, the 
total population of the provinces shall be reduced by the number of the 
population of the province in respect of which Rules One and Two have ceased 
to apply and the number Two hundred and fifty-four shall be reduced by the 
number of members assigned to such province pursuant to Rule Three. 


(e) Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then 
existing parliament. 


(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by C. 41 of the Statutes of Canada, 1901, 
together with any part of Canada not comprised within a province which may 
from time to time be included therein by the Parliament of Canada for the 
purposes of representation in parliament, shall be entitled to one member.”’ 


9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945. 


SOSA ERs eines (RS RIS, oie The Honourable Gasparp Fauteux 
ler i. ths Pousety ese eRe aE A. BEAUCHESNE, K.C., C.M.G., M.A. 
Leader of the Opposition............. JOHN BRACKEN 


Nore.—This information, except the populations of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief 
Electoral Officer, Ottawa, who publishes an official report giving the total vote cast for each candidate. 
Party affiliations are unofficial. The vote is summarized by provinces for this general election in Table 
11, p. 74. By-elections taking place between the date of this election and Jan. 1, 1947, are indicated by 
aliens y ae are summarized in Table 10, p. 72. The leaders of the political parties are indicated by 
asterisk ; ; , 


Province ee Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an eee Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District “1 List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1941 Lisénk 
P. E. island— No. No. No. No. 
(4 members) 
Wingate ea hee Bas 19,415 | 11,415 9,328 | 4,655 |THos. VINCENT 
’ AGIVANIE se OP aee ba Montague....... Lib. 
Prine eee a Fas, soaks 34,490 | 18,839 | 15,667 7,346 |JoHN Watson 
be OA abe tes ee ig abs 
9,570 |J. LestmR Dovuatas. arlottetown..|Lib. 
UCERS sot heise 41,142 | 24,540 | 38,8122 190,253 |W. Cnkernn (9, 
IM GIL R Maas te Charlottetown. .|P.C. 
Nova Scotia— 

(12 members) 

Antigonish- f 

Guysborough....| 26,006 | 14,647 | 10,711 6,311 |JAmMes Ratepw Kirx.|Antigonish...... Lib. 
Cape Breton North- 

Victorias eyes 34,232 | 19,402 | 14,362 5,895 |MarrHEw MacLean|Sydney Mines. .| Lib. 
Cape Breton South.} 81,061 | 44,025 | 35,567 | 16,575 |CuarENce Gituis...|Glace Bay...... @.C.R: 
Colchester-Hants..} 52,158 | 31,497 | 24,614 | 11,141 |Franx T. Sranrimip/Truro........... IAG 
Cumberland....... 39,476 | 25,090 | 19,615 9,121 |Percy CHAPMAN 

IBVAGKE 4: Muy esac AmiHersts. oe. « Len Os 
Digby-Annapolis- 
iris) otacta eens d 57,604 | 36,360 | 26,188 | 14,445 |Rt. Hon. Jamzs 
(98,407 riche ae pets Konbrille ANA fate 
: 26, ORDON B. Isnor. .| Halifax......... ib. 
SITE ent ne te ays 122,656 | 85,262 |105,6182 esis 616 |Wm. CuiIsHotm 
MacDona.Lp...... alia ate Lib. 
Inverness- : 
Richmond....... 34,864 | 21,072 | 15,071 8,177 |Moses Exiyan 
McGARRY:........ Margaree Forks.| Lib. 
PLCTOW G1. howe ous 40,789 | 29,097 | 22,298 9,774 |Henry Byron 
MeCuttocnH....... New Glasgow...|Lib. 
Queens-Lunenburg..| 44,970 | 28,959 | 19,756 9,693 |Ropert Henry 
NVIINTERG arene ates Lunenburg...... Lib. 
Shelburne- 
Yarmouth-Clare.| 44,146 | 27,343 | 19,154 9,341 |Loran Extis Baker} Yarmouth...... Lib. 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
Cherlottey /s'eeds. 22,728 | 14,419 | 11,118 5,486 |ANDREW WESLEY 
STUART. 2 uouade St. Andrews....|Lib. 
Gloucester......... 49,913 | 23,414 | 18,963 | 11,740 |CLovis T. Ricuarp.|Bathurst....... Lib. 
SOIR Se ots nas 25,817 | 12,920 | 10,652 6,835 |AureL D. Lecer...|Grandigue...... Lib. 
Northumberland...| 38,485 | 20,365 | 16,169 | 8,507 |Joun Wiu1AM , 
—— MALONBY..o3.02¢ 0088 Newcastle...... Lib. 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Hach voter could vote for two candidates. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


Province es Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and C 3 on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District /ensSus | List. | Polled | Mem- ation 
1941 epi 
New Brunswick— No. No. No. No. 
concluded 
Restigouche- b 
Madawaska...... 61,251 | 29,336 | 22,416 | 12,200 |Benorr MicHAup...|/Campbellton....|Lib. 
Royalists 34,348 | 20,937 | 16,974 8,915 |Atrrep J. Brooks. .|Sussex.......... P.Cs 
St. John-Albert....| 77,248 | 51,513 | 35,175 | 16,205 |Doucias Kina 
MEAG MING tote tert ateeees Samt John... 12d OF 
Victoria-Carleton...| 38,382 | 21,215 | 17,324 9,365 |Hrser Haroip 
EEA TTD Sey ae cers Hartland::....%°. P.Ge 
Westmorland....... 64,486 | 40,225 | 32,843 | 17,251 |Henry Reap ; 
EMMERSON....... Dorchester..... Lib. 
York-Sunbury..... 44,743 | 27,917 | 22,644 | 10,'828 |Hon. H. Francis G. 
IBRED GES\ seats Fredericton..... Lib. 
Quebec— 
(65 members) 
Argenteutl. .2>..5.. 22,965 | 13,349 | 10,972 | 5,349. |Grorcre H. Heon...|Lachute........ Ind.-P.C. 
IBGRUGE) priests sists SPANIEL APA OPA ie, 9,612 |LupGER DIoNNE....|St. Georges de 
COUCE Sarees Lib 
Beauharnois- . 
Waprairies.. ne: 48,270 | 28,802 | 23,017 | 10,716 |Maxime RaymMonpD..|/Outremont......|B.P.C. 
Bellechasse........ 29,909 | 15,451 | 10,599 6,928 |Louis PHILIPPE 
PICMRD.cbeet as Quebec. aicasei Lib. 
Berthier- 
Maskinongé...... 39,439 | 22,205 | 17,956 | 10,604 |ALpmeric LauRENDEAU|St. Gabriel de 
Brandonw... ee Lib. 
Bonaventure....... 44,066 | 21,245 | 15,657 7,885 |Bona ARSENAULT...|Quebec......... Ind. 
Brome-Missisquoi..| 33,927 | 20,019 | 15,566 | 7,860 |Maurice HALLE..... ans Farnham ‘ 
SW Dseetcrtcreees Lib. 
Chambly-Rouville | 47,720 | 33,259 | 25,598 | 12,723 |Rocu PINARD....... Montreal........ Lib. 
Ghamplaintse- 42,037 | 22,329 | 15,833 8,332 |HervE EpGAR Cap-de-la- 
BRUNELLE. Madeleine... .| Lib. 
Chaplealn: ces scr 43,416 | 20,877 | 14,596 | 6,225 |Davip GourD...... ATIOSi atiaa tthe: Lib. 
Charlevoix- 
Saguenay......... 67,087 | 32,705 | 23,368 | 12,480 |FRepERIc Dorion. .|Quebec......... Ind. 
Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon...... 25,369 | 14,348 | 11,467 4,770 |Donaup E. Brack. .|Saint Jean 
Chrysostome. | Lib. 
Chicoutimi:..21:..: 78,881 | 44,180 | 33,577 | 10,796 |Paut EpmMonp 
GAGNON ashe seas Bagotville...... Ind. 
Comptonincestoes es 34,552 | 18,179 | 14,787 8,007 |J. ApEopaT 
BLANCHETTE...... Chartierville....| Lib. 
Dorchester..:...... 28,795 | 14,187 | 11,394 | 5,149 |Leonarp D. 
KUREMBDASEHE see + = St. Malachie....|Lib. 
Drummond- 
Arthabaska...... 66,722 | 36,464 | 30,040 | 14,805 |ARmManp CroutTiER..| Drummondville] Lib. 
Gaspess-iMnee ene 57,568 | 28,247 | 22,606 | 11,596 |J. G. LmoproLp Ste. Anne des 
LANGLOIS. MOntS ee ieee Lib. 
PU a5 5 temsacercrsseress 53,149 | 32,121 | 25,559 | 15,012 |Hon. ALPHONSE 
INOURNIERE: wan aoe lolli Reaper coe oe Lib. 


Joliette-L’Assomp- 
tion-Montcalm...| 63,874 | 37,331 | 28,534 | 14,810 |Grorces Emme 


SAR AT Mie crete Toliette setae. Lib. 
Kamouraska....... 32,041, || 16,762) 12),295 6,829 |HucGENE Margquis..|Sillery.......... Lib. 
iabelles:f 2st cs sae 38,791 | 19,814 | 15,096 7,969 |Maurice LaLoNDE..|Mont Laurier...|Lib. 
Lake St. John- 

Robenval sete. 64,306 | 29,853 | 24,569 9,744 |Josepu ALFRED Dion] Roberval....... Ind.-Lib. 
Laval-Two 

Mountains........ 383,498 | 18,220 | 13,682 6,876 |JosepH RomrEo Ste. Scholasti- 

Liguori LAcoMBE.| que........... Ind. 
GVASiReg Rtas ote 80,411 | 19,508 | 14,554 | 10,098 |Mauricr BourGet..|Lauzon......... Ind.-Lib. 
Lotbiniére......... 43,738 | 21,633 | 16,087 | 10,122 |Huaums LapornTE..|Quebec......... Ind.-Lib. 
Ma taped Matene: 48,184 | 22,915 | 17,999 8,500 |A. Pumas Core....|Ottawa......... Ind.-Lib. 
gantic- 

Frontenac........ 49,568 | 23,957 | 19,369 | 10,057 |JosrpH LaronTaINeE.|Thetford Mines. | Lib. 
Montmagny-L’Islet| 33,394 | 18,134 | 12,220 7,021 |JBAN LESAGE......: Quebecs. auenes Lib. 
Nicolet- Yamaska..} 39,876} 21,909 | 15,730 7,973 |Luctmmen DvuBOIS..... Gentiva Ind.-Lib. 
Pontiacek ecu 86,320 | 44,387 | 32,499 | 13,325 |Wattace REGINALD 

McDonatp’.......|{Chapeau........ Lib. 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Mr. McDonald died May 2, 1946, and Mr, Real Caoutte (Union des 


Electeurs) was elected Sept. 16, 1946. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


“ Popu- 

Beene lation, 

se ate ensus 
Electoral District 1941 
Quebec—concluded No. 

PorinGuleasee. seas 41,227 

Quebec Hast....... 67, 559 

Quebec South...... 39,511 

Quebec West and 

SOUbMS... «cc eae 49,577 
Quebec- 

Montmorency....} 50,600 
Richelieu-Verchéres} 38, 869 
Richmond-Wolfe...| 39,545 
Rimouski, .....0... 51, 454 
St. medics 

BAG Ot ease as shiek 49,772 
St. a ee eerie 

Napierville...... 36, 383 
St. Maurice- 

Lafléche......... 02,080 
DheMOrd sore et sels sis 33,387 
Sherbrooke........ 46,574 
Stanstead. se. noe 27,972 
Témiscouata....... 49, 871 
Terrebonne........ 47, 454 
Three Rivers...... 52,061 


Vaudreuil-Soulanges| 22,498 


\i iota sl tes 5 Ae Sep aeae 29,773 
Montreal Island— 
Cartier sox ensee 66, 086 
Hochelaga....... 88, 199 
Jacques-Cartier. . a. 580 
MG UTT OI Bea tes eer 2,680 
Maisonneuve- 
Rosemont..... 70, 253 
Mercier seo. ce 85,380 
Mount Royal....| 84,295 
Outremont....... 57,011 
Dba Ane cues 38,756 
St. Antoine- 
Westmount....| 538,295 
St. Denis... 85, 000 
St. Henny... 80, 384 
Sta aIMess eos... 93,851 
St. Lawrence- 
St. George..... 42,120 
be MARY <4 onc.c' 83,444 
Menddn’ encentes 72,050 
Cntario— 
(82 members) 
Algoma East...... 27,182 
Algoma West...... 40,777 
ISG ok 5 22,511 
Brantford City..... 34, 184 


1 Successful candidate. 
elected Dec. 23, 1946. 
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Voters 


on 
List 


22, 196 
41, 902 


29,297 


29,028 


29,512 
26,791 


21,083 
26,203 
29,645 
21,646 
30, 692 
19, 502 
29, 868 
16, 750 
23, 963 
30, 723 
28, 849 
13,060 
15,745 
37,581 
04,729 


35, 624 
48,044 


43,102 
48,046 
58, 858 
39,098 
23,569 


41, 256 
54, 007 
47,367 
64, 801 
34,474 


52, 207 
47,323 


13, 264 
24,118 
14, 728 


23, 608 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


17, 232 
30, 428 


20, 284 


20,336 


22,638 
17,132 


16, 064 
19,772 
22,041 
16, 926 
24,309 
15, 826 
23, 894 
13,769 
13, 410 
23,311 
20,917 
10,026 
11,807 
26, 830 
36, 762 


26,438 
32,511 


30,329 
32,351 
45,498 
27,020 
16, 168 


30,026 
36, 546 
32, 534 
41,943 
20,670 


34, 207 
35, 671 


10,019 
17, 523 
11,121 


18, 240 


14,091 


10, 541 


11,561 
12, 873 


§, 459 
10,730 
12,781 
10, 866 

Giiiee 

7,413 

9,552 

5,028 
10,325 
15,383 

6,610 

6, 267 

6, 460 
10, 413 
22,444 


12,640 
22,520 


13, 556 
18, 623 
20, 925 
14, 836 
11,007 


13, 648 
21,201 
19, 137 
23,970 
10,301 


18, 237 
15, 943 


4,855 
7,476 
5, 005 


8,670 


Name of Member 


PIERRE GAUTHIER. . 

Hon. Louis StrerpHen 
Sr. LAURENT...... 

Hon. CHARLES 

. GAVAN PowER... 


CHARLES PARENT.. 


WitFrip LAcRorx.. 
Hone bs J: ARTHUR. 


MULEING) 3. sotto 
GLEASON BELZILE. . 


JosePpH IonTAINE... 
ALCIDE CoTE........ 


JoserH IRENE 
HAMEL 
Marcet Botvin..... 
MauRIcr GINGUES.. 
JoHN THOMAS 
FTACK EDT eos, 


POUNIONS te eae 
LioneL BERTRAND... 
WILFRID GARIEPY... 
Louis RENE 

BEAUDOIN? . 2... 
JOSEPH LEON 

RAYMOND........ 


FRED RosE? .<.:.>.. 
RAYMOND EUDEsS... 
ELPHEGE MARIER... 
Hon. Ernest 
BERTRAND....... * 


SARTO FouRNIER... 
Hon. JoszmrH 
ARTHUR JEAN.... 
FREDERICK PRIM- 
ROSE WHITMAN.... 
EDOUARD GABRIEL 
IRINERET Seon aoe 


EL ATEN 2. itoh sore ntee 


Hon. Dovuenas 
CHARLES ABBOTT.. 
AZELLUS DENIS..... 
J. ARSENE BoNNIER. 
RouuaNnp BeaupRy. 


Hon. Brooke 
CLAXTON GL Soe 

GASPARD FAUTEUX. 

Paut EMILE Core... 


Tuomas FARQUHAR. 
Georce . Nrxon.. 
JoHN ALPHEUS 


P.O. Address 


Deschambault.. 
Quebec.......... 
Quebec......... 
Quebec pcs eae 
.|Quebec......... 


Ste. Anne de 


Sorelupaas. yo: 


Bromptonville.. 
.|Rimouski...... 


St. Hyacinthe. . 
ted eam, .eeee 


CANS tye ere 
Grambiyees . see: 


a ah | ee ee 


Ind.-Lib. 
Ind.-Lib. 


Riviére-du-Loup|Ind.-Lib. 


Ste. Thérése..... 
Three Rivers... 


Montreal....... 
Montreal....... 
Pointe Claire... 
Montreal. ...... 
Montreal........ 
Montreal....... 
Montreal. 34 
Montreal....... 
Montreal. ...... 
Westmount..... 
Montreal....... 


Montreal cnc... 
Montreal....... 


Little Current. . 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Parisi s s4.04.b ak: 


se tees 


Lib. 
Ind. 


Lib. 


2 Mr. Cardin died Oct. 20, 1946, and Mr. Gerard Cournoyer (Lib.) was 


3 Seat declared vacant, Jan. 30, 1947. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


‘ Pane Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Cetais on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District | ~jgy) | List | Polled ge ation 
er! 


No. No. No. No. 
Qntario—continued 


IBTUCCH ae aaa nee 29,253 | 18,162 | 14,568 | 6,933 |ANDREW E. 
ROBINSON........ Kincardine..... PC: 
Carletonesps ctr 35,410 | 24,486 | 18,152 | 10,916 |G.Russex, Boucner|Westboro....... P2Gs 
Gochraner=2ticec<s 81,122 | 37,404 | 25,605 | 13,285 |JosspH A. Braperre|Cochrane....... Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe...| 28,940 | 17,871 | 138,509 8,539 |Hon. WiL1AM Newton 
EARLE Rowe..... Robinson..... PiGs 
Dahan ts ie se eo 25,215 | 16,695 | 13,485 6,479 |CuHas. ELwoop 
STEPHENSON...... Port Hopper: Bis 
Ei Sinise tries cee 46,150 | 30,031 | 21,656 | 11,652 |CHaRLES DELMER 
(COMME etn Straffordville...|P.C. 
issex Past. cain: 57,395 | 37,480 | 29,031 | 16,165 |Hon. Pauu J. J. 
MARTIN. ccscastte- South Windsor. .| Lib. 
Essex South....... 33,815 | 19,980 | 16,083 7,875 |Stewart MuRRAY 
GLA RK Ne ey) anaes arrow eres Lib. 
Essex West.......- 82,146 | 49,517 | 32,495 | 14,270 |Donatp FERGUSON 
BROWNE eee Windsor. acne Lib. 
Fort William....... 40,578 | 25,595 | 18,906 | 7,209 |Dan McIvor....... Westford...:... Lib. 
Frontenac- 
Addington ..2n-2 27,541 | 17,299 | 138,803 7,707 |WitBERT Ross 
AYLESWORTH..... Cataraquis. <<... P:G. 
Glengarry ie ss aa 18,732 | 10,649 8,270 | 4,934 |Wittram B. 
MacDraRMID?..... Maxvillevaneose Lib. . 
Grenville-Dundas..| 32,199 | 20,641 | 14,726 9,306 |ArzA CLAIR 
CASSELMAN....... Preseottseuscsae Pic? 
Grey-Bruce.’....... 34,830 | 22,066 | 17,760 | 8,912 |Watter Epwarp 
EVAR RISW sae eine eher Markdale....... Lib 
Grey North....... 34,757 | 22,600 | 18,264 | 9,204 |Witrrep GARFIELD 
CASI SE Rites Owen Sound....|P.C. 
Haldimand........ 21,854 | 14,075 | 10,867 5,844 |Marx Crcit SENN..|Caledonia...... RAG: 
Haltonee vac 28,515 | 19,804 | 15,959 7,344 |Huaues CiEAvER..|Burlington...... Lib. 
Hamilton Hast..... 68,779 | 44,539 | 35,417 | 138,176 |THomas HAMBLEY 
ROSES Seat acon Hamilton....... Lib. 
Hamilton West....| 59,358 | 37,403 | 28,886 | 11,489 |Hon. Cotin_ WILLIAM 
GrorGe Gisson..|Hamilton...... Lib. 
Hastings- 
Peterborough....| 26,894 | 15,315 | 11,839 6,876 |GnorGE STANLEY 
WHInE See Mii @ ey. 2us arse iene Ge 
Hastings South....| 43,580 | 27,586 | 21,872 | 10,546 |Gzorce HENRY 
STOKESi ices ees Belleville,...... ‘P3@s 
Huron North...... 25,524 | 16,197 | 13,012 7,083 |Lewis Eston 
CARDING Hee ae st Brussels Pie 
Huron-Perth....... 21,539 | 14,024 | 11,217 5,645 |Wittiam HENRY 
(GOLDING ee ce Seaforthuenes Lib. 
Kenora-Rainy River} 47,748 | 23,095 | 18,180 7,309 |Wiu~t1AM Moore 
BENIDICKSON..... Kenora sees Lib. 
Kentbeuericin ces oes 53,474 | 33,047 | 24,660 | 12,706 |CuayTon Haru 
DESMOND ecenc «55 Ridgetown..... Pic. 
Kingston City..... 33,261 | 22,519 | 18,164 9,175 |THomas ASHMORE 
TID Distance ee Iingstonia. ace BCs 
Lambton-Kent..... 34,909 | 21,027 | 16,498 | 7,829 |Rosert JAMES 
HENDERSON...... Petrolia mess Pics 
Lambton West..... 35,762 | 25,423 | 18,988 8,450 |JosepH WARNER 
IMMCIRPEGY s Gere ee Camlachie..... jee 
Lianankeee es cine 33,143 | 21,755 | 17,287 | 10,350 |Wimt1am GouRLAY 
IBLATR enone sates Perth re va atten 1EAG: 
Leeds 32 eisai 36,042 | 22,718 | 18,976 9,714 |Grorce Rosert 
WEBB) hee Gananoque..... RG. 
(incolnanciaawaeee 65,066 | 42,608 | 33,183 | 15,911 | Norman Jamus 
LOCKHART: 3.0%... St. Catharines. .|P.C. 
London aren eee 64, 833 | 47,353 | 35,615 | 16,766 |Parxk A. Manross..|London......... BC 
Middlesex East....| 39,511 | 24,551 | 18,842 | 8,808 |Harry OLIVER 
Wenn Si didaaree Glanworth..... Pie: 
Middlesex West....| 22,822 | 14,087 | 11,506 | 6,690 |Rospert McCussIN .|Strathroy...... Lib. 
Muskoka-Ontario..| 35,285 | 21,744 | 16,922 8,531 |JAMES MAcKERRAS 
MacDOoNNELL..... Moronton cer Pei 
ING PISSING fe sue eee 113,866 | 62,123 | 46,120 | 17,416 |Leopa Gauruier...|Sudbury........ Lib. 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Dr. MacDiarmid having accepted an office of emolument under the 


oe He seat became vacant July 30, 1945, and Rt. Hon. W. L. MacKenzie King (Lib.) was elected 
ug. 6, 1945. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 


June 11, 1945—continued. 


Popu- 


list Sic late, Nps 
Electoral District | C8" | List 
1941 
Ontario —concluded No. No. 
INGrtOl ke eee. se 35,611 | 20,513 
Northumberland...| 30,148 | 19,452 
SOUEATION G :onies alae 52,268 | 35,256 
Ottawa East....... 62,493 | 40,988 
Ottawa West....... 94,746 | 69,826 
Oxlordhe eee ee 50,974 | 32,539 
Parry Sound....... 30,409 | 16,577 
| EAC ees Oe 31,539 | 23,039 
Perthive ase hececee. 46,373 | 30,193 
Peterborough West.} 40,883 | 26,331 
POrveaTeHUr. «st jee: 50,833 | 26,762 
Prescott. acdc te DO 20 lwo, cas 
Prince Edward- 

MennOxs26 2 oes. 28,134 | 18,031 
Renfrew North....| 29,876} 18,280 
Renfrew South..... 26,874 | 16,414 
NUUSSONLM Sr ect ett fe DeSlO Coe Oiaa 
Simcoe East....... 38,207 | 22,780 
Simcoe North..... 31,392 | 20,848 
Stormont...s.. 2: 40,905 | 23,624 
Timiskaming...... 51,554 | 24,109 
VACEOLIAE . 0s ee ah a 32,629 | 19,984 
Waterloo North....} 60,039 | 40,852 
Waterloo South....| 38,681 | 26,994 
Wrollamtale 1. .': eects: 93,836 | 61,257 
Wellington North. .| 23,605 | 14,926 
Wellington South...} 38,441 | 24, 156 
Wentworth......... 78,584 | 55,096 
Morloiastiest) van 89,158 | 65,938 
York North’. >... 47,678 | 33,698 
Or SOUL Dt ei cisiee 78,167 | 58,189 
orks Wester ssscnce 69,089 | 49,042 

City of Toronto— 
Broadview......... 59,454 | 41,299 
Mantorthe ssc. se 44,212 | 31,547 
PDA VEnDOLte. tas ce on 58,685 | 41,051 
HSIN PORN sravelas veces 72,953. | 53,0386 
Greenwood........ 58,346 | 41,680 
ito bat ix monies acters 55,656 | 41,785 
Parkdale ot. e858. 54,123 | 39,380 
ROSCGENS 3 Gus ee ews 53,404 | 37,763 
0, Paithisic cess Je co 62,050 | 48, 969 
PDAMINAL sos os se 86,431 | 58,732 
PATI ie aS aS st: 62,143 | 40,514 


1 Successful candidate. 
(P.C.) was elected Oct. 21, 1946. 


2Dr. 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


No. 
15, 927 
15, 802 
26,351 


30, 870 
53, 190 


24, 508 
12, 254 
17,713 
23, 653 
21, 808 
20, 229 


10, 351 


13, 631 
14, 354 
13,012 


12, 542 
Whe VAies) 


15, 708 
18, 830 


19,235 | 


16, 287 
28, 580 


19, 966 
45,311 


12,050 
18, 893 


41, 536 
43,791 
25, 623 
40, 806 
36, 054 
25, 735 
22,499 


27, 266 
40,591 


27, 836 
30, 287 


27,076 
24, 432 
30, 875 
42,293 


29, 106 


Votes 
Polled 
by 
Mem- 
ber! 
No. 

7,505 
7,996 
12,079 


15,014 
24, 458 


11, 916 
5,301 
10,357 
10, 961 
10, 949 
10,055 


6, 623 


7,907 
6, 828 
7,182 


5,519 
8, 508 


§, 251 
11,702 


7,818 
8,207 


15,791 


9,201 
19, 522 


5, 780 
8, 484 


15, 458 
19, 908 
11, 428 
16, 666 
14,703 
13,011 
11,401 


13,110 
21,476 


13, 475 
12,992 


11,588 
11,784 
12,390 
19, 352 


8, 908 


Name of Member 


THEOBALD BUTLER 
BARRETT......... 


DROP eras 
Wititiam EpMUND 


Newton Srncuatr|Oshawa........ 


Je IRICEVARD y.isc 00 
(GEORGE JAMES 
McIurairg........ 
Kennetuo R. 
LNT ers ett ae 
Buckxo McDOona.p.. 
GORDON GRAYDON.. 
ALBERT JAMES 


Rt. Hon. CLarENcE 
Decatur Howe.. 

Eure Oscar 
BERTRAND........ 


GEORGE JAMES 


TUSTIN Scere, Peon 


RaueH MELVILLE 


MCCANN. onc ss ss 
JoserH OMER GouR. 
Wm. ALFRED 

ROoBINSON........ 
JULIAN Harcourt 

BMRGUSON:. so it 


HODGSON voc cc 
Lovis ORVILLE 

BREITHAUPT....... 
Karu Homutu...... 
Hon. HumMpHREY 


LENNARD......... 


ALAN CocKERAM... 
Ropnry ADAMSON... 


THomas LANGTON 


TEAR RIS). eter ear 
Joun R. MacNicon.. 
Dona.tp MretHuEN 

WLWMUN Grace ee 
DeENTON MASSEY.... 
Wint1AM ALEXANDER 

MacMaster....... 


Hersert A. Bruce2|Toronto........ 
Harry R. Jackman.|Toronto........ 


Dovuetas GOoDER- 
HAM OSS. see 


Party 

P.O. Address Affili- 

. ation 
Port Dover..... LG. 
Harwood ter. c: PG: 
Lib. 
Optawarsuias se Lib. 
OGtaWa ne aheken Lib. 
Ingersolls 2.303% Bes 
Sundridge...... Lib. 
Brampton...... [eK Oh 
Sine batiisuey nice ieXGy 
Lakefield AG: 
Rockcliffe...... Lib. 
L’Original...... Lib. 
Napanee........ Py. 
Eganville....... Lib. 
Renfrew........ Lib. 
Casselman...... Lib. 
Midland........ Lib. 
Collingwood....|P.C. 
Cornwaliee.n.. Lib. 
Kirkland Lake. |Lib. 
Haliburton..... Pees 
Kitchener...... Lib. 
Prestonesten (nae ACy 
Ottawaien. oe Lib. 
Grand Valley...|P.C. 
Cruel p ieee Lib. 
Dundas sees. Pice 
Toronto PB oan oe 2 P. C. 


AE ereat ETT P.C. 
Port-Credit... +. PC. 
Toronto ny eek, 1 Os 
FPOrOMLOMe een: Pe: 
PEOLONUO ti etee ce PACs 
FLOrOnCO Senet EA Oy 
TOron toe. seen oe 1B Oe 
LLGrOntOn cette. Pce 

1A OF 

J EO 
hOLOntor eeiee tae Pic. 
WOrOnco nana Lib. 
Toronto@scentebe 12XOL 


Herbert A. Bruce resigned Apr. 1, 1946, and Mr. Harold Timmins 
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9.— Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


Votes 


Province you Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Cenkut on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District US| List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1941 en 
No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba— 
(17 members) 
Brand oneness cat 38,505 | 23,629 | 18,447 | 6,870 |Jamus EwENn 
MATTHEWS........ Yat Onna Lib. 
Cinirehill ec once 39,042 | 16,905 | 18,655 | 5,226 |Ronatp Moorze..... auphineesseee C.C.F. 
Dauphine ec 40,446 | 21,179 | 16,534 | 6,226 |F rep S. Zapuitny. .|Valley River...|C.C.F. 
TAS Pate sens nee 30,375 | 15,330 | 10,395 | 4,552 |Howarp WALDEMAR 
WANKER ates tae IMiordens sacs a Lib. 
Macdonald......... 36,083 | 18,366 | 14,718 | 6,147 |Witu1am GrBERT 
BUR citer ie ee @arm anme nner Lib 
Marquetve: os. aaron 35,711 | 19,641 | 16,649 6,367 |Hon. JAMES 
ALLISON GLEN....|Russell......... Lib. 
INGepawee cc ocean 30,035 | 17,015 | 14,062 | 6,497 |Joun Bracken*..../Ottawa......... Eee 
Portage la Prairie..| 29,069 | 15,633 | 12,380 | 5,457 |Harry LeapER?....|Portage la j 
Prairie....... Lib. 
Provencher........ 38,169 | 17,105 | 11,551 4,541 |Renzr NorBERT 
TUTRASS eee ecellien eae ee Lib. 
St. Boniface........ 36,305 | 22,562 | 16,622 | 6,055 |FmERNAND VIAU..... Winnipeg....... Lib. 
Selkinkspy fo ceteeris 56,366 | 29,394 | 20,996 | 7,556 |Witt1AmM Bryce..... Selkirk sun cet C.C.E: 
SOunisenecre so ake 22,048 | 12,625 | 10,725 | 6,177 |James ARTHUR 
Ross eee tak ee Melitas 2. sven. Ric: 
Springivelds. vc. c 44,882 | 22,680 | 17,080 | 5,376 |JouN SYLVESTER ‘ 
SINNOTT) ech cise Beauséjour......| Lib. 
Winnipeg North....} 70,815 | 47,968 | 35,377 | 18,055 |Axnistarr McLrop 
STHWART.....-.:- West Kildonan .|C.C.F. 
Winnipeg North : 
COMbROiinnc cothtuer® 60,354 | 43,789 | 29,539 | 15,971 |Stantey H. ; 
KNOWLES......... Winnipeg....... C.C.F. 
Winnipeg South,...] 54,734 | 39,791 | 31,183 | 11,921 |Lestrs ALEXANDER - 
Aiurcrs Geer. ae Winnipeg....... Lib. 
Winnipeg South ‘ 
Centre 2a oes 05 66,855 | 50,309 | 38,045 | 16,389 |RaveH Maysank....|Fort Garry..... Lib. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members) 
AGSiniDO 1a easy ree 33,421 | 17,758 | 15,914 6,952 |EpwaRD GEORGE 
McC@uniouGH:....|Manor.. 72.08. C.C.E. 
Humboldteare.nare 43,292 | 19,658 | 15,409 | 7,843 |JosrpH WILLIAM 
BURTON? 0.6 Humboldt...... CC 
Kindersley........ 32,578 | 15,805 | 14,011 | 5,499 |FRANK Eric 
JAENICK Ben oa oc Tuselandei. asc C.Caks 
Lake Centre....... 34,434 | 18,341 | 16,639 | 6,884 |JoHN GEORGE 
DIEFENBAKER..... Prince Albert...|P.C. 
Mackenzie......... 57,395 | 25,193 | 18,221 | 9,037 |ALexaNpDER Mat- 
coum NicHouson..|Canora......... CCL 
Maple Creek....... 34,229 | 17,486 | 14,928 6,483 |DuNncan JOHN 
IMG@iuATG eee. as Hastend, sceatte Cur 
Moeltorthesc surecee = 53,075 | 24,638 | 21,162 | 9,848 |Pmrcy Ex.is 
WiIRKGED eto ciea i eae Misdales sc nasae CGH 
Mel will tev sacs ca-e 47,111 | 22,376 | 20,320 | 10,095 |Rt. Hon. Jamus Gar- : 
FIELD GARDINER..|Lemberg....... Lib. 
Moose daw: we. sss 39,106 | 23,829 | 20,145 9,831 |WitBERtT Ross 
TWATCHER 25016 2 Moose Jaw...... C.C.F. 
North Battleford. .} 52,329 | 21,307 | 16,203 | 5,049 |FreperRick W. 
Town tey-SmitH..|Lashburn....... (OKOA 2 
Prince Albert...... 47,370 | 21,856 | 19,473 7,928 |EDwarRp LrRoy 
BowERMAN....... Shellbrook...../C.C.F. 
Qu’Appelle......... 35,276 | 17,795 | 16,526 | 6,146 |GLapys SrRum..... Windthorst..... C.C.F. 
Regina City....... 58,245 | 34,726 | 32,194 | 13,799 |Joun Otiver Prose} Regina.......... C.C.F. 
Rosetown-Biggar...| 32,570 | 17,410 | 15,297 §,484 |Masor JAMES 
Corp wpb ae. a Ottawei.se eens C.C.F. 
TROSbMGIN Gs © gta ee 39,608 | 17,964 | 138,778 6,898 |WaLtER ADAM 
5 PISO Bierce os lie Rosthermeen.cee Lib. 
Saskatoon City....| 46,222 | 27,114 | 23,231 9,217 |Rospert Ross 
IKGNIG Teme. ce sees Saskatoon...... C.G.F. 
- 1 Successful candidate. 2 Mr. Harry Leader died May 9, 1946, and Mr. C. C. Miller (P.C.) was 


elected Oct. 21, 1946. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—continued. 


: Popu- Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Chasis, on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District ‘>| List | Polled | Mem- ation 
' 1941 pent 
No. No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan— 

concluded 
Swift Current...... 39,703 | 19,137 | 16,633 | 7,813 |THomasJ. Bentiry.|Swift Current.../C.C.F. 
The Battlefords....| 44,984 | 21,808 | 17,424 | 7,579 |Max CaMpBELL..... Neilburg....... CGE: 
Wey burnt. :axwiee sn 38,237 | 18,877 | 16,914 | 8,174 |ER1c Bowness 

IWEGTCAN, a trie eatis ss Radvilles, j.cess ENG AN 
Wood Mountain....} 36,528 | 18,101 | 16,252 7,772 |HazEn RoBeRt 
AGE GU TER heme. ae Kayville....... C.C.F 
Yiorkton!. sta wre 50,279 | 24,422 | 18,866 | 9,158 |Gnorce Hue. 
CASTLEDEN....... Worktonsaaneras C.C.F 
Alberta— 
(17 members) 
BA CAGIS cas tice wes a's 26,308 | 13,752 | 10,806 | 5,556 |VicroR QUELCH..... Morriner,<sterie S8.C.. 
Athabaskar. 2s). «:.1- 52,689 | 23,944 | 15,082 | 5,301 |JosmpH Mrvinne 
VOECHMN Doe este Bonnyville. .... Lib. 
Battle River....... 40,455 | 19,368 | 13,217 | 6,250 |Ropert Farr....... Paradise Valley|S.C. 
Bow Riverd. sss «(..- 45,369 | 23,943 | 17,588 | 6,569 |CHARLES EDWARD 
JOHNSTON........ Calgary men. cs: S.C. 
Calgary Hast...... 47,727 | 34,545 | 25,340 | 7,799 |Douatas Scorr 
HARKNESS........ Calgary nun si aise BC: 
Calgary West...... 43,744 | 30,089 | 28,492 | 8,872 |ARTHUR Lr Roy 
Sine’, Hedy ees Calgary: wees BC. 
C@AIMnOSCt a dysteee.: 43,104 | 21,259 | 15,780 | 7,194 |Jamms ALEXANDER 
MARSHALL........ Bashaw........ S.C. 
Edmonton East....| 53,766 | 38,145 | 25,337 | 8,214 |Parrick H. Asusy..|South Edmon- ate 
GOIN Siar eneimvsnsien sae AGH 
Edmonton West....| 48,300 | 34,981 | 26,233 8,562 |Hon. Jamus A. 
MacKInnon...... Edmonton...... Lib. 
Jasper-Edson....... 58,947 | 27,566 | 19,838 | 7,313 |Watter FREDERICK 
CURA ae eee Spruce Grove...|S.C. 
Lethbridge. ......- 47,636 | 21,921 | 16,826 | 7,250 |Joun Horne....... 
BLACKMORE....... Cardston). < ....,; S.C. 
Macle0d juts i. 43,059 | 21,956 | 17,259 | 6,342 |ERNest GuorcE 
IAN SET Iigeeti nee Viulcaneeenssre SC: 
Medicine Hat...... 41,673 | 21,652 | 16,525 | 6,752 |Wm. Duncan 
Waa hea ades Medicine Hat...|S.C. 
Reace iRiver tes. a: 52,427 | 24,937 | 18,307 | 7,319 |Soton Eart Low*..|/Edmonton...... S.C. 
Red. Deer... ..4..:.: 46,903 | 25,537 | 18,820 | 8,653 |FRepERIcK Davis 
SHAW Et eseciiso: Innisiarle eles: S.C. 
Vegreville......... 48,546 | 21,292 | 17,079 7,146 |AnrHony Huynxa..|Edmonton...... S.C. 
Wetaskiwin........ 55,516 | 25,543 | 18,386 | 7,255 |Norman Jaquss....|Mirror.......... S.C. 
British Columbia— 

(16 members) 
Waribao kshe er sees 33,002 | 17,302 | 14,307 | 5,773 |Wit11am Irvine. ...|Prince George. .|C.C.F 
Comox-Alberni..... 37,592 | 21,509 | 16,942 | 7,348 |JonN LAMBERT : 

GIBSONS Seas Ahousat........ Ind.-Lib 
Fraser Valley...... 40,955 | 22,990 | 19,266 | 7,629 |Grorae A 
CRUICKSHANK..../Clayburn....... Lib. 
FamMlOOpS ss Fea" he 27,387 | 15,892 | 13,480 | 4,401 |EpmunD Davir 
AVUTURON ee So ganiss Kamloops...... P.C. 
Kootenay Hast....| 25,559 | 138,991 | 12,930 4,712 |James HERBERT 
MATTHEWS....... Werniewyy 22 cfs: (GHEAN, 
Kootenay West....| 40,088 | 19,558 | 16,628 | 6,123 |Hmrrsert WILFRID People’s 
HERRIDGE........ ED rales cc che seve: Clr, 
INVANAINO HY 2ilee! oc 57,689 | 88,734 | 31,914 | 11,181 |Groren RanpvoLPH 
PRARKES } a s5.c Saanich........ B:C; 
New Westminster..| 77,631 | 54,234 | 42,255 |. 14,158 |Tom Rurp.......... New Westmin- 
SUCK scaparcote t ayers 1 
PURE ccs ol ays aeetshe ores 29,612 | 14,646 | 11,195 | 4,079 |Harry GRENFELL 
ARCHIBALD....... North Van- 
COUVED ern oe C.C.F 


1 Successful candidate. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twentieth General Election, 
June 11, 1945—concluded. 


Province pres Voters | Total Polled Party 

and C ; 7 ’ on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 19: AL S! List | Polled aed ation 
erl 


No. No. INOz No. 
British Columbia— 


concluded 
Vancouver-Burrard | 66,638 | 50,497 | 39,798 | 14,677 |Cuas. Cecrn IncER- 

soLL MERRITT..... Vancouver...... iC: 
Vancouver Centre..| 65,616 | 46,808 | 34,019 | 9,959 |Rt. Hon. [An 

ALISTAIR 

MACKENZIE....... Ottawansteerer! Lib. 
Vancouver East....| 66,090 | 48,797 | 36,393 | 16,004 |Anacus MacInnis...|Vancouver....../C.C.F. 


Vancouver North. .| 62,569 | 46,294 | 34,961 | 13,373 |James SINcLAIR..... Patricia Bay.. .|Lib. 
Vancouver South...| 77,872 | 60,649 | 48,701 | 25,878 |Howarp CHAs. 


GREEN sence Vancouver...... (eA Ok 
Wictonia paneer: 57,687 | 43,799 | 35,763 | 11,806 | RopeRT WELLINGTON 

MAYHEW.......-- Wictoriaa, neces Lib 
aE CMe ae eter ie 51,874 | 29,287 | 24,795 | 9,625 |Hon. Grore 

STIRLING, . 2 essa oe Kelowna....... Jed @: 
Yukon Territory— 

(1 member) 

VYukons eee 3708 4,914} 3,445 | 2,164 849 |GrorGE Brack..... Whitehorse..... PAG: 


1 Successful candidate. 


10.—By-elections from the Date of the General Election, June 11, 1945, to Jan. 1, 1947 


Nore.—For names of newly-elected members, see footnotes to Table 9. 


Successful 
apts Candidates 
; ‘ eR ge 
Province and Date of Voters on| Candi- | Votes | Votes Ratio 
Electoral Division Election Register | dates | Polled | Polled | Votes to 
to Cast Total 
Voters for Votes 
Polled 
No. No. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Quebec— 
Pontiacs ake eeon hare een Sept. 16, 1946 49, 435 5 | 82,124 | 64-98 | 11,412 35°52 
Richelieu-Verchéres............ Dec. 23, 1946 25,718 3 | 20,148 78-32 | 11,984 59-49 
Ontario— 
Glengarny <7) toss souk Sonos Aug. 6, 1945 10, 706 2 4,895 | 45-72 4,551 92-97 
Parkdale tae cide eo olen Oct. 21, 1946 41,087 5.| 28,670 | 57-61 8,212 34-69 
Manitoba— 
PortagejlaiPrairies..- ack ee Oct. 21, 1946 16,535 3 | 11,852 |- 71-68 | 4,805 40-54 


eo nS ee ee 


Subsection 5.—The Franchise at Dominion Elections* 


It was provided by the British North America Act, 1867, that, until otherwise 
directed by Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by 
the electoral laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout 
the Dominion consequently varied but remained the same for both Dominion and 


* Revised by Jules Castonguay, Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. 
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provincial elections in any one province until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the 
subject by passing the Electoral Franchise Act (47-48 Vict., c. 40). That Act defined 
a uniform qualification for voters throughout Canada for Dominion purposes, the 
basis of this new franchise being the ownership or occupation of land of a specified 
value, although the sons of owners, and particularly farmers’ sons, were given the 
right to vote under special conditions. This Dominion franchise remained in force for 
thirteen years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former 
year (59-60 Vict., c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at 
Dominion elections. “The adoption of the provincial franchise laws for Dominion 
purposes was temporarily modified by the War-time Elections Act (7-8 Geo. V, c. 39), 
which admitted certain female relatives of members of the military forces, or of 
the naval forces, to vote at Dominion elections. Three years later, on the adoption 
of a New Dominion Elections Act (10-11 Geo. V, c. 46), the provincial franchises 
were again wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for 
Dominion elections throughout Canada. The right to vote was conferred by the 
new Act upon all British subjects, men and women, of 21 years and upwards, who 
had resided in Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in 
which they desired to vote. Women were granted general franchise in Canada in 
1918 (8-9 Geo. V, ec. 20), and have voted at all Dominion elections held since that 
date. 


Franchise Legislation now in Force.—The right to vote is at present pro- 
vided for in the Dominion Elections Act, 1938 (2 Geo. VI, c. 46, as amended by 
6 Geo. VI, c. 26). The franchise is conferred upon all British subjects, men and 
women, who have attained the age of 21 years and who have been ordinarily resident 
in Canada for 12 months prior to polling day at a Dominion election, and ordinarily 
resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ for such election. 
Lists of electors are prepared afresh for use at each Dominion election. Those 
denied the right to vote are:— 


1. Judges appointed by the Governor in Council; 
2. The returning officer for each electoral district; 


3. Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the com- 
mission of any offence; 


4. Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reservation who did not serve in the First 
or Second World Wars; 


5. Persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by reason of 
mental disease; 


6. Eskimos, whether born in Canada or elsewhere; 


7. Persons who are disqualified by reason of race from voting at an election of a member 
of the Legislative Assembly of a province in which they are residing, and who 
did not serve in the First or Second World Wars; 


8. Doukhobors, residing in the Province of British Columbia, whether born in Canada 
or elsewhere; 


9. Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for 
corrupt and illegal practices; 


10. Inmates of an institution which is maintained by any government or municipality 
for the housing of the poor, if such persons are disqualified from voting at an 
election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of the province, and did 
not serve in the First or Second World Wars; 


11. Every Japanese who resided in the Province of British Columbia on July 1, 1938. 
and on Dec. 7, 1941, who did not serve in the First or Second World Wars. 
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11.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the General Etections of 1930, 1935, 1940 
and 1945 


Nore.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 will be found at 
p. 82 of the 1926 Year Book and those for the general election of 1926 at p. 66 of the 1945 edition. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province 
or Territory 
1930 1935 1940 1945 1930 1935 1940 1945 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pee isiand.-. ... « 46,985 53, 284 55, 339 54,794 59,5191} 61,6411) 62,9431) 63,8071 
Nova Scotia...... 275,762 | 304,313 | 335,990 | 362,754 || 268,7272) 275,5237| 283,428?) 312,954? 
New Brunswick...| 207,006 | 229,266 | 251,986 | 262,261 || 186,2773| 177,485 | 174,734 | 204,273 
Quebethirs nc saw en 1,351,5854| 1,575,159 | 1,799,942 | 1,956,225 || 1,029,4804) 1,162,862 | 1,189,489 | 1,433,591 
Ontario ests Airset. 1,894,624 | 2,174,188 2,340,344 2,457,937 || 1,864,9605| 1,608,244 | 1,625,439 | 1,831,806 
Manitoba......... 328,089 | 377,733 | 425,066 | 433,921 || 235,192 | 284,589 | 320,860 | 327,903 
Saskatchewan..... 410,400 | 451,386 | 481,931 | 445,601 || 331,652 | 347,536 | 373,376 | 379,535 
Alberta... ccaeee 304,4754] 368,956 | 423,609 | 430,430 || 201,6354| 241,107 | 272,418 | 315,865 
British Columbia..| 333,326 | 382,117 | 472,584 | 544,987 || 243,631 | 292,423 | 368,103 | 433,347 
NY ukott Aaa 1,719 1,805 2,097 3,445 1,408 1,265 1,741 2,164 
Totals. 5,153,9715| 5,918,207 | 6,588,888 | 6,952,355 || 3,922,4815| 4,452,675 | 4,672,531 | 5,305,245 


ea ee 


1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1945, 
24,540 voters on the list cast 38,812 votes. 2 Fach voter in the double-member constituency of 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1945, 85,262 voters on the list cast 105,618 votes. 3 Kach voter in 
the double:member constituency of St. John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list 
east 50,121 votes. 4 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
5 Bach voter in the double-member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters 
on the list cast 97,369 votes. 6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 
acclamation. 


According to a special procedure prescribed by the Canadian War Service 
Voting Regulations, 1944, every Canadian on war service in any of His Majesty’s 
Naval, Military, or Air Forces, man or woman, irrespective of age, and whether 
stationed within or without Canada, was entitled to vote by ballot for the candidate 
of his choice at a general election held during the Second World War, and such votes 
applied to the electoral district in which such war service elector ordinarily resided 
prior to his enlistment, enrolment, appointment, or call-up on war service. 


According to the Canadian Prisoners of War Voting Regulations, 1944, any 
person eligible to vote under the Canadian War Service Voting Regulations, 1944, 
who became a prisoner of war, or interned in a neutral country, was entitled to vote 
by proxy at a general election held in Canada during the Second World War, such 
proxy being his or her next of kin, as officially recorded at Headquarters, and such 
vote was cast in the polling division in which such next of kin was entitled to vote 
as a civilian elector. 


‘ 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments 


In each of the provinces, the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and governs with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
legislatures of all the provinces, with the exception of Quebec, are now unicameral, 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly. elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


12.—-Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation, and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected 


Present Area 
(square miles) 


Province, Date of 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process 
District or Creation hy 
res 
Land Water Total 
Ontarios=.e) se July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament — The 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,5821 
QUEbDECR mera eteics: July 1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867 523,860 | 71,000 | 594, 8602 
Nova Scotia...... JU ye ele 1 SOG (30-81 Vict., ec. 3), and Imperial 20,743 325 21,068 
New Brunswick...| July 1, 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,473 512 27,985 
Manitoba......... July 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23,| - 
TS TOR Moe Ree eck Be ee ba nae 219,723 | 26,789 | 246,5123 
British Columbia..| July 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871} 359,279 6,976 | 366,255 
Pe San Gs. July 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 4 2,184 
YarkOnishan et stevaistees June 18, 1898 eae Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
1) od gas care tare eve tachge at ee ns aU or 205,346 | 1,730 | 207,076 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 Orel aishewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
CUAD YAM OER eate PINON. De eae ae 237,975 | 13,725°| 251,7005 
Albertaruenns ces! Sept. 1, 1905 Satsarta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII; c.3)..| 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2855 
Mackenzie........ Jane. ple 920 493,225 | 34,265 | 527,4906 
Keewatin........: Jan. 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1606 
Franidinis....005< Jan. 1, 1920 541 (08) lute. 000 549,253 6 
TGUAIS Hee ees a stiecatrrtes tee ots 3,462,103 | 228,307 | 3,690,410 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 40), 
2Extended by Quebee Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 
3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). 4Too small to be enumerated. 5 Alberta and Saskatchewan now 
cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parlia- 
ment and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 6 By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, 
acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were 
admitted into the Confederation. The original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 
1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act, 1880 (48 Vict., c. 25), the District of Keewatin 
having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional 
Districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, 
their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, 
the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 
1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the Province of Quebec, and 
the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba 
and Ontario. 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1946, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-46, and Present Ministries as at Jan. 1, 1947 


Norse.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is addressed ‘‘His Honour’’ and is also styled ‘‘ Honour- 
able’”’ throughout his life. Where a knighthood or other honour was conferred during the term of office, ~ 
it is shown. Many Lieutenant-Governors were knighted after their term had expired. Legislatures and 
Ministries from Confederation to 1923 will be found at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and for 1924-34 at 
pp. 110-118 of the 1938 Year Book. When two or more dates are shown for the appointment of a Minister, the 
first denotes the original appointment to the Ministry and the second or last to the portfolio held at present. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
WIA OB INSON paar aieeetiet cr cia Sune: 10.1873") BENJAMINGROGERS#..0. co, eer June 1, 1910 
Sir Ropert HopGson.............. VUlyieeede Orel ele CNAGDONATID gas teem a eee June 3, 1915 
THOMAS HG ELAVIUAND Wits see ele July 10, 1879 || Murpock McKInNon............ Sept. 2, 1919 
ANDREW ARCHIBALD MACDONALD...| July 18, 1884 || FRANK R. H®ARTz.:............. Sept. 8, 1924 
JEDEDIAH O:.CARVELI: fe neem ee Sept. 2, 1889 || CuaRtms DALTON. 5 :..5.....0.52- Nov. 19, 1930 
Grong W. HLOwuAN:cer ben ea oer Hebs 21), 1894" sGror GE sD ORD LOIS s ee npr at Dec. 28, 1933 
PARMGINUVRE: sc miictcrose eames May 238, 1899 || BRaprorp W. LEPAGE........... Sept. 11, 1939 
1D PASIMAGKININGIN ceil err tiers tere OCs MSs 19045 eA ey BRINCATRID: 0 ene eee eee nec May 18, 1945 
LEaGIsLATURES, 1934-461 
Date of : Number of Date. of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 23, 1935 | 18th General Assembly...... 5 Sente2onl sora: secre Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Mare 2 Ol O40 Sea eee: ce Aug. 20, 1943 
Sept. 15, 1943 | 20th General Assembly...... 2 Rebs gone o4 4g crete ee 2 


1The Ministries from 1934-46 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of 
Hon. W. J. P. MacMillan, M.D., C.M.; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. 
W. M. Lea; 21st Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell, K.C., 22nd 
Ministry, sworn in May 11, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. J. Walter Jones, M.A., B.Se.A. 2 Life 
of Legislature not yet expired. 


TWENTY-SECOND MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 15, 1943: 20 Liberals, 10 Progressive Conservatives. ) 


Date of 
Office Name Appomnberene 


President of the Executive Council, Premier, 
Minister of Education, and Minister of 


RIGCOnStLUCHION eR ite tne we ee een ane ELON de WALTER JON teen anne tere May 11, 1943 
Attorney and Advocate-General............. Hon. Freperic AtrReD LARGE, K.C...... May 8, 1944 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and Minister 

ofsHealthvandsWoellarerstat.:6 water ooh otee Hon WILLTAMSELUIGHES 121) -tetcakt. Sok coe ters May 11, 19438 
Minister of Public Works and Highways..... Hon. GrorGuills BARBOUR Ga. cn). mean May 11, 1943 
Minister-oiekericulourennaesetie acto cin tas Honis Wel AGAN STBWARD. Saccesleaas- ce May 8, 1944 
Minister without) pOLtLOlOnse-tiay a dee ouneierel. Hon HORACE WIRTGEID ar tos onus can ered Sept. 14, 1939 
Ministerawithout pOLulollon mem trcinen ier ae Honk J GHNwAs CAMPBELE 4... neces acme Aug. 15,1935 
Minister without portfolio............... hie. | SELOR SNTARIN’ GAT DAN Te, wes ees tere tet eee: Aug. 15, 1935 


Minister without portfolio. ................<; Honw I. WILLIAM Li. sRROWSH. sy.) eee Oct. 28, 1943 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1946, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-46, and Present Ministries as at Jan. 1, 1947—continued 


NOVA SCOTIA 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Wmu1am F. Witttams..| July 1, 1867 || James D. McGreaor............ Oct. 18, 1910 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Doyie} Oct. 18, 1867 || Davip MacK@geEn................ Oct. 19, 1915 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Doyuz...| Jan. 31, 18681|| MacCatuum GRANT.............. Nov. 29, 1916 
REPRE ED MELO WAGER. 5 5.62) acs oc se.d cleielple wrens May 1, 1873 || MacCattuM GRANT.............. Mar. 21, 19221 
Sir Apams G. ARCHIBALD........... Duby 45 s18733) Jes ROBSON WDOUGLAS: . 6014000. % Jan. 12, 1925 
MattHew Henry RIcHEY.......... ditkya 4 LSS34 ANNs) Goi LORY.) c 0 ocd eee Sept. 14, 1925 
OR, M/Z oy OT Ae Re eee July: 9: 95) 1S882 ||P RANKGSTANFINLD....\./ 02.02 es Nov. 19, 1930 
Sir Matacny Bowss Daty......... July 11). 1890 ()|*Watter H. Covert....¢..0i.05.. Octet 5193 
Sir Mautacuy Bowes Daty......... July) 29) 18954) RoBpRT IRWINe 6 oe.) eine ie Apr. 7, 1987 
PER ED G:. JONES... écsi'.cGreleste ale ele! July 26, 1900 || FreperRick F. Maruers, K.C....| May 31, 1940 
WOWINCAN C. PRASER:. 5.0% 0.20 cee Mar. 27, 1906 || Lt.-Col.H.ERNestKenpatt,M.D.| Nov. 17, 1942 

1Second term. 

LEGISLATURES, 1934-461 

Date of : Number of Date of Date of 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1933 | 17th General Assembly...... 4 IVES male OS 428 er ete ars May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1987 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 ‘Mar ie hs 211 03 8 ate seem acc: Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 ebro tO 942 ee ae aks Sept. 12, 1945 
Oct. 238, 1945 | 20th General Assembly...... 12 Migr 1A eat O4G) ee eer eens 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-46 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 5, 1938, under the leadership of Hon. 
A. L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. S. MacMillan; 
14th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 8, 1945, under the leadership of Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, K.C. 2 Life 
of Legislature not yet expired. 


FourtEentH MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 23, 1945: 28 Liberals and 2 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation.) 


Nortr.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appoint ment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and President of Council, Provincial 
Secretary.and Treasurer.........000..0000: Hon. Anaus L. Macponatp, K.C........ Sept. 8, 1945 
Attorney-General, Minister of Lands and 
Forests, and Minister of Municipal Affairs..| Hon. Jostan H. MacQuarrig, K.C....... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing........ Hon. A. W. MacKENZIE............. .....| Sept. 8, 1945 
Minister of Public Health, Minister of Public 
Welfare and Registrar General............. Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M....... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour..... Hon. Lavucuiin D, Currin, K.C.......:.. Feb. .6, 1939 
Acting Minister of Highways and Public 
MMOUKS Miike. Gees eke. SA aN OO ae Hon. Aneus L. Macponatp, K.C........ Sept. 18, 1945 
Minister of Industry and Publicity........... HonyEARoLD CONNOLLY #4. onan eia ae Feb. 24, 1941 
Minister without.portfolio...............605- Hong Je Witkin! COMBA Sy ob lae. mas sha Sept. 5, 1933 


Minister without portfolio................... Hon. GEOFFREY STEVENS.........-...0.0% Apr. 4, 1946 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1946, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-46, and Present Ministries as at Jan. 1, 1947—continued 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Doyte} July 1, 1867 || Japez B. SNOWBALL.............. Jan. 30, 1902 
Goleh UR HARDING... oe OGEARIS e186 7. | elit Jee. WD a od kee ner Mar. 2, 1907 
LISGAG “WALMO'RSS, Aegon olecranon ater July 41 S68 | Jos WooD. i... .cn.k scm omen Mar. 6, 1912 
SAMUEL LEONARD TILLEY.;.......<. IN Ovi One Syo sere Wr GANONG. cen keane eres June 29, 1916 
HE. BARRON. CHANDLER. .........¢.- Vly, 16 1878 Wikia PiGsEnyycc. cen clier oe Nov. 6, 1917 
Rosert DuNCAN WILMOT........... Bebe w alee S80) a MVE CANT Biel O1D Ds © enn emer Feb. 24, 1923 
Sir SAMUEL LEONARD TILLEY....... Oct. 31, 1885 |) Major-Gen. Huan H. McLran...| Dec. 11, 1928 
JOHN BOYD WRK ate aa tr Sept. 21, 1893 || Col. Murray MacLaREn........ Feb. 5, 1935 
JOHN-A WE RASHR: See eee ae Meck 20% 1893s WAG MACEARK \Seeeete cen Race Mar. 5, 1940 
AS) Ric CUREANE Cea setrcriie er aacitt ce Dec. 9, 1896 |} Davip LauRENcE MacLaRENn..... Nov. 1, 1945 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-46! 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1930 | 10th General Assembly...... 5 Heb. ele 00 l eeranaame me May 22, 1935 
June 27, 1935 | 11th General Assembly...... 4 Matsa tone doOrennt ate ae Oct. 26, 1939 
Nov. 20, 1939 | 12th General Assembly...... 5 ADR a4. OSU iene enncs July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 | 13th General Assembly...... 2 Heb. +20 38194 b graeme 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-46 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in June 1, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 

L. P. D. Tilley; 20th Ministry, sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of Hon, A. A. Dysart; 21st 

- Ministry, sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair. , 2 Life of Legislature 
not yet expired. 


Twenty-First MINISTRY 
‘Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 28, 1944: 36 Liberals and 12 Progressive Conservatives.) 


Nore.—See headnote under Fourteenth Ministry, Nova Scotia. 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and Attorney-General............... Effont Uso. MIGINIATR IGE. Cire neenteraas en Mar. 138, 1940 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and President 
OfHxeciitives@ounchiese anaes Eon.) Jus EbAY Es DOONBE jasc oases Jan. 10, 1940 
Ministerot-Publie Works... 0s. cs... cee eee fon AWeise ANDERSON: © Suerte ccs setae July 16, 1938 
Minister of Lands and Mines................. Hon. RigHAR Ds. Grlhmneri oe es on baer May 16, 1946 
Minister om Agriculture trie ee. EVoneA. Cy SA ORaeeneeee oer. acta eters July 16, 1935 
Minister of Health and Social Services....... Hon. F. A. McGranp, M. D tt spade oh oan Sept. 27, 1944 
Ninistenollaboursaner ah aires ok 6 a cae Hon. Samvuet. E. Méonns:, onset Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister of Education and of Federal and 
Munitipaly Telationins.t.5 (one as te - «uy sre ss Hone Cis IS DARKINE ater ee lente Jan. 10, 1940 
Minister of Industry and Reconstruction......| Hon. J. A. Doucet...............000 eee Sept. 27, 1944 


Minister without portfolio. ...22....00. 0... Hons J. GASPARD BOUCHDR..2-3. cee eee Mar. 18, 1940 
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‘-43.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1946, Legislatures and 
' Prime Ministers, 1934-46, and Present Ministries as at Jan. 1, 1947—continued 


QUEBEC 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Sir. Narcisse F. Beruzau.......... July 1, 1867 || Sir FRanNcors LANGELIER......... May 5, 1911 
= Sir Narcisse F. Be.ueav.......... Jan. 31, 18681]| Sir Prerre Evariste Lesiane....| Feb. 9, 1915 
Rene EpovARD CARON............. Feb. 11, 1873 || Right Hon. Sir CHARLES 
Luc LETELLIER DE St-JusT.......... Dec. 15, 1876 HITZ PATRICK Io. Qe sttcupievceitons et Oct. 21, 1918 
‘HHODORE ROBITAILLE.............. Sul yueeoh 9187s) tk sen is ROD EUR). feck ststoreyetele cress Oct. 31, 1923 
SLY Se VLASBON hs. Sooo ce elesats Qebd Ve OU SSaaeNe PERODHAU joerc ak coast tee Jan. 8, 1924 
Ee ANGERS 2, 2500 tue doen feloes Oct. 24, 1887 || Sir Lomer Gouln................ Dec. 31, 1928 
® Sir JosepH A. CHAPLEAU............ Dee a1 s92 aes Ge CARROLU nty-sies oo roma ae eee Apr. 2, 1929 
Pers At SOTTI oS oleae oaieteware sere Janke 20, C1898) Pho Db SPA PHIWA UDE.w sen eo cioes sates Apr. 29, 1934 
SOUS A UETTHsc. esses sce ane.e e Feb. 1, 19031|| Major-Gen. Sir EucEne Fiset....} Dec. 30, 1939 
sir CHartes A. P. PELLETIER....... Sept. 15, 1908 || Major-Gen. Sir Euarnn Fiser.,..| June 20, 19451 
1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-46! 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 24, 1931 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 Novas pelos teases ee Oct. 30, 1935 
Nov. 25, 1935 | 19th General Assembly...... 1 Marse24 1956) eens eet June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 19386 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 OCR 7819865 ees tS Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939 | 21st General Assembly...... 5 Mebtac0s wl G4Ones oe cocks June 29, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 Heber sta l O40 ser ces arts ce 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-46 were: 16th Ministry, sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau; 17th Ministry, sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th 


Ministry sworn in Aug. 24, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. M. Duplessis, 19th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 


10, 1939, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 30, 1944, under the leader- 


ship of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis. 2 Life of Legislature not yet expired. : 


TwENTIETH MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 8, 1944: 48 Union Nationals, 37 Liberals, 4 Bloc Populaire, 
1 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, and 1 Independent.) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Prime Minister, Attorney-General and 


President of Executive Council............. Hon. Maurice L. DUPLESSIS............ Aug. 30, 1944 
Provincial Treasurer.) ic... ss vswesemewses Hon. ONESIME GAGNON.........0ceeeeees Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... El Onee ds Os, 9OU ROUWMING Banus outside weleies ac Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare........ FLOM a ot homicAQUNTIUEM ae isiaih. scree a etaletra sees Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. Hon -BONAPDMSSAUDT Cs. ce oe ces coe Aug. 30, 1944 
SEOTIOLECOARCS paw sacctic ccc vee seals chee let Hon, ANTONIOU ALBOW d...c5,¢ 6, ole ut ea als, cisne-o she Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works.................--: Hons, ROMMO WORRAIN:, sce en. cie cticees esiece Aug. 30, 1944 
PMMTISEOE OL: VINES fiat s ode tie eos ee b cjs-0 © ecw eves » Hon. JONATHAN ROBINSON...........00+- Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Colonization. .....02+.0cccesneees Eon JOSU ID. ISEGING lave oe ccwieaie ci eh iee s Aug. 30, 1944 
Mimiszer Ol Fisheries... 2... css eee e weenie Ones Ca ieee CULIOT aac Feats terranes 5 Aug. 30, 1944 
Mater OR UA DOUL.). fe... ss Sess oN ei ae aes ve Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE...........-.00¢- Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Trade and Commerce............ Hone AUL US MAWEIOU 050.46 se cs odtemene Aug. 30, 1944 
Mimister.of Agriculture... ...... csaviccejecsecwe Hon wosUReNnt@ DABRRE. sone. seceecteeest Aug. 30, 1944 
MemneiAl SCCTOLATY. ...... 06.0... eassewuiees Pion. Osten COM so. wees costae Sec Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth...... FLOM MEGA ULASA U.VEL Peete tn sob oe a a beran ies ane Sept. 18, 1946 
Minister without portfolio................... Oia MNULOMTONMULTN eaten se ee </teertiexs Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister Without POrtiolio. .....ce0.sccecccse LOM. cA NCBREDECUABBN een see cect oonthe ciels ¢ Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio. ....22..........+% Hone Viner RUDEIAH te os chetiia bomen: Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio. ..............008 On PATRICHELAR DIEU ueaus ces saree oe aes Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio................... Lom ss date AR OCH MEUM cvs) cessiers-eieevoltere erate Aug. 30, 1944 


Minister without portfolio...............6..-. SELOne Ue ek DRLISLE Monee eee rcipereee : Aug. 30, 1944 
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ONTARIO 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
\ 
Major-Gen. H. W. STISTED........... July 1, 1867 || Sir Jonnw M. Gipson. ......s605 00% Sept. 22, 1908 
WPS EOWILANID:. dre) oc ta) i en July 14, 1868 |} Lt.-Col. Sir Joun S. Henprig....| Sept. 26, 1914 
JOBINGW.f CRAWEORD & o<,.c0t tod on o-ns as) DNOWA 8 Os9 LL Ofonl MUIONE DEE @DARKE) 1. -)oen ae: Nov. 27, 1919 
TD SA MAGDONATD 1. Ao veudiioe ge eS ook May 18, 1875 || Col. Hmnry CocksHutTtT.......... Sept. 10, 1921 
JOHN BEVERLY ROBINSON........... June 30, 1880 || Witt1am Donatp Ross........... Dec. 20, 1926 
Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL............ Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Herpert ALEXANDER BrRuce.!| Oct. 25, 1932 
Sir Grorar A. KrrKPATRICK........ May 28, 1892 || Aupert MaTrHEews............... Nov. 23, 1937 
SIPLOSTIVER MONA, so, .5-oes aes coke INONRRES TELS 7A IR ACrRIAWISONE i. 2. v-crtielsiusserettee eiae Dec. 26, 1946 
Sir Witutam Mortimer CrarRK.......| Apr. 20, 1903 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-461 
Date of - Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 19th General Assembly...... 3 Rebs r 20198 bee cite eee Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct. 6, 1937 | 20th General Assembly...... 8 Deci wagon ie faciern Sih June 30, 19438 
Aug. 4, 1943 | 21st General Assembly...... 2 Feb: 622 maliQdds ame wis © ete Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 July PiGlG4b eee.) lee 2 


1 The Ministeries from 1934-46 were: 11th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
M. F. Hepburn; 12th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th 
Ministry, sworn in May 18, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 17, 
1943, under the leadership of Hon. George A. Drew. 2 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


FourtTEENTH MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 4, 1945: 66 Progressive Conservatives, 8 Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, 11 Liberals, 3 Liberal-Labour and 2 Labour-Progressive. ) 


Date of 


Office Name .| Appointment 
Prime Minister, President of the Council and ; 

Ministemotacuca tions ee te Hon GrorGn A“ DREW) Ke Cee eee Aug. 17, 1943 
Ministerorearriculturenccat eae cake eee Hon: HOMAS 7) ISENNEDY.-.5 540 aero. Aug. 17, 1943 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Mines...| Hon. Lestie M. Frost, K.C.............. Aug. 17, 1943 
AttormeycGeneralipretan de titan tee Seay Hon Estrin hy Brack wEnL, Wi ©. ee Aug. 17, 1948 
Minister wivhout portlollo........ 4 eeen eee Hon. Grorce HouMes CHALLIES.......... Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public 

WOE KB err otters ects Dktheae ed eee etna Hon. (GHORGEIEL DOUCERI ata ene Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of 

ReLlormup ns rlNGlOnses. ke eee eee Hon., GuorGn Hi. DUNBAR]. .0.... 40h eee Aug. 17, 1948 
Minister on daiouBecee manu kia aks cone oe ie HON CHART ES MOAT Ey econ see ae Aug. 17, 19438 . 
Minister of Planning and Development....... ELON LAIN AGEL IO Rei Ere aye (Oye teen ee ee May 4, 1944 
Minister without portfolio................... Hon. Witt1amM GouRLAY WEBSTER.........| Dec. 13. 1944 
Minmberion Meats Weve: fo. vaca ten sees Fon: RUSSsHnEe PCRinb yes... oases ak Jan. 7, 1946 
Minister of Travel and Publicity............. Hon. "Groran A Wishes. 5. ..%.5 sate Jan. 7, 1946 
MinisterioiuPubliciwWelfare..<. 0... ...s.0s- Hon. Witt1am A: GoopFELLOW........... Jan. 7, 1946 
Secretary and Registrar, .........0.-...1-+.- Hon. Danigt Rotanp Micuener, K.C...| Apr. 15, 1946 
Minister without portfolio. .................. Hon. WILLIAM GRIESINGER............... Apr. 15, 1946 


Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. HArotp ROBINSON ScoTT........... Nov. 28, 1946 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1946, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-46, and Present Ministries as at Jan. 1, 1947—continued 


MANITOBA 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Ar eA BROMIBAL Date. Sideyec 5 sedan May 20, 1870 |} Sir Danizrx H. McMinan........ May 11, 19061 
FRANcIS GoopsScHALL JOHNSON.....} Apr. 9, 1872 || Sir Douatas C. CAMERON....... Aug. 1, 1911 
ALEXANDER MoRrRIS................ Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. ArkIns.......... Aug. 3, 1916 
OSS Had) CoA CILONY fut bercieercd ane e Oct. 8, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Arxins.......... Oct. 17, 19211 
NAMING CO MOA TEINS S02). A, ee Sept. 29, 1882 || THroporr A. BuRRowsS......... Oct. 9, 1926 
RRS CH ULNA Se sien ations enc eal Le July. Tes 888ai es Dac GREGORt ja0 see. sees Jan. 25, 1929 
Je hON TEGO NaN Olt ha ca SiR Cree ae Ee Sept. 2, 1895 || Wit1aM JOHNSTON TUPPER....... Dec. 1, 1934 
Sir Danmn H,. McMumuan:......... Oct. 10, 1900 |} Rotanp FarrparrRN McWiuiams..| Nov. 1, 1940 
1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-46! 
Date of ; Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 16, 1932 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 elt eeta ae L988 nae e ocaererhs June 12, 1936 
July 27, 1986 | 20th General Assembly...... 5 1S ont Not el Bs Ree eam mame te Mar. 18, 1941 ° 
Apr. 22, 1941 | 21st General Assembly....... 5 DeGi iO Ae OAee eee kaye Sept. 8, 1945 
Oct. 15, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 Reber lO ss] 940re ese 


1 The Ministries from 1934-46 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. Bracken; 13th Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson, K.C. 
2 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


THIRTEENTH MINISTRY 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 15, 1945: 43 Coalition [26 Liberal-Progressives, 15 Pro- 


gressive Conservatives, 1 Independent, 1 Social Credit], 12 Anti-coalition [10 Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, 1 Independent Anti-Coalition, 1 Labour-Progressive].) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council and Min- 

ister of Dominion-Provincial Relations..... Hon. Stuart 8. Garson, K.C............ Jan. 14, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration..... One OY st AMPBELD co, fer nae omiekiatct Sept. 21, 1936 
Winister Of TsdUCAbION. o accom ccc unuss case ee VOT COEEN: Ca) ID DEN cette chia cies u,or5 Feb. 5, 1944 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources, 

Industry and Commerce..........:...5.-..: Honedes, NIGDIARMID crs .e aces oe May 27, 1932 
PEANANCIAL OCCEELATY «sh. cis hele s ghee ea de gales ELGG Gs BaCTeCON A Viecin sie ooas.6 teeta estore 3 Feb. 14, 1946 
Prov Oiai der OaSurer ts «sacs are) Maslak ss ec Hon. Stuart 8. Garson,K.C......:.... 4 abe “K a 
Mincipal COMMISSION. <4... .6-.'eotse es eee hey ELON EW ics NID RTON tre edet otters Stalrieietei oceans Nov. 22, 1939 
Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs....... Von Wi VLORTON cc rae ahi eles a Laie Steck Feb. 11, +a 
Manisteror eublic. Works. «. 2.2... sa4 ess see Elon eho 1. Witbis aarti Aiea eee { a 7 a oe 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare....... Fons VAN SCH ULMIZ ES ite reves eke cetera Feb. _5, mah 
BACON CAONONEh og ss se ne cic cgu oe ve aged sacs Hon. J. O. McLenacuHeEn, K.C.......... 1 treat a Hee 
Minister without portfolio. ................-. HON ONL ARCOUS Seta aiceiice eee cece i sts Sept. 21, 1936 
MANIStOT Ob ap OUT Hci aid woe Jasna ewan eeewes Hoar © RHODES: SMITH Aen ese intieicesens Feb. 14, 1946 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1946, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-46, and Present Ministries as at Jan. 1, 1947—continued 


SASKATCHEWAN 


LiIzUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
AHS HORGHDNA SIL. chu. < paaceetdee ae Aug. 24, 1905 || Lt.-Col. H. E. Munrosz, O.B.E..| Mar. 31, 1931 
GEORGE W.BROWNiteoe ons oectooniset Octsr 5s FLO 10a Acs MiGINIAG .aecie cet «os «oacchan ae Sept. 10, 1936 
Sir RicHarpD Stuart LAKE......... Octiai6 219159 || owas: Miarmmr ieee seek «sce ctor Feb. 27, 1945 
HaeWoeNmwLANDS eros teiconrerrecies Feb. 17, 1921 || ReGinaLp J..M. PARKER......... June 22, 1945 
ThaWNEWLANDS neo crerroti os. cera Feb. 22, 19261 
1 Second term. 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-461 
Date of : : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 8th General Assembly....... 4 ING veplO stl O84 Se. cerarscresents May 14, 19388 
June 8, 1938 | 9th General Assembly....... 6 Desig Oe OS Oe ee cake, cee May 10, 1944 
June 14, 1944 |10th General Assembly....... 2 Oct Ors 1944 oe ce eaters 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-46 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 19, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner; 7th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 1, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th 
Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1944, under the leadership of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature 
not yet expired. 


Ereutu MINISTRY 


Party standing at latest General Election, June 15, 1944: 47 Co-operative Commonwealth, 5 Liberals and 
3 Active Service Voters’ Representatives. ) 


‘ 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier, President of Council and Minister 
Olvb lrem es Gal ilalers sare icra save iene geen yg Tons. Le Ge WOUGLASR es tcer acai ican) aeeete July 10, 1944 
Provincialea reasurer ners nce cee era er sete HonwG es MigE INS an sere anaemic meets aoa July 10, 1944 
Attorney-General sess eiei noe ocean ae ee Hons. J Wis CORMAN tae eee teres noe elses July 10, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. oni. Hi BROCKEEBAN Ke s+ ener «ss av. July 10, 1944 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Social 
A wWeliarejcreg mettre sien. 22's #0 stan eeu Elon: Os WoiV AULBAU arose oes cnn sae July 10, 1944 
Minister of Natural Resources and Industrial 
Developmentasmer tori: enc outaese eset cnes Hont dy SU PHELPS Jae cee Sie ee dave aes July 10, 1944 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
HMighwavsranaumransportescns sees ccteciee cas Hone). SD OUGLAS tet este coc sls a cierre July 10, 1944 
Minister oMMducationae se oss. casket Hons WHLbOUD so eee rekon te tee cr July 10, 1944 
Minister of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation] Hon. J. H. Sturpy....................-. July 10, 1944 
Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative 
Dovelopmentie cere eta 5) osc) oeMat antes Hont Te PAMCINTOSH secavece = vc chu ideias July 10, 1944 
Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs and 
Minister:of Va bourecess sacs kee ons © yGANVIELIAMS eens casks adios aces July 10, 1944 


Minister of Agriculture 5 37. T3505 oxo ease nal bt Ol ks CaN OEMS, 6 ous sine oats Aire ee Jan. 8, 1946 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1946, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-46, and Present Ministries as at Jan. 1, 1947—continued 


ALBERTA 
LIzUTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Grorae H. V. Bunyra............. Aug. 24, 1905 |} Wit1am L. WaALsH............5.. Apr. 24, 1931 
femERGO tT. Vee ULYEA. . 5.5. ssn os Oct. 0 19102|)°PHmim Co. PRIMROSE. oc. feat Sept. 10, 1936 
Rosert GrorGe BRett............. OCG meOte LOL Dal eds Go SO WEINas, cet aie orc erry cuteeorets Mar. 20, 1937 
Rosert GEORGE BRETT............. Octae20: iL o202 IG BOWEN. cco ee tects cn ats 2 
WILLIAM EGBERT............-26- aael Oct: 20/1925 
1 Second term. 2 Still in office serving second term. 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-461 
Date of : Number of Date of Date of 
Election Legislature Sessions First Openin Dissolution 
June 19, 1930 | 7th General Assembly...... 5 Jet Dee LOS Loser, seca avec © te July 22, 1935 
apAug. 22; 1985 8th General Assembly...... 9 Heb. * 65) 1986 sseeeae coe yee Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940 | 9th General Assembly...... 4 Heb. LOGY iene ee oe July 7, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 10th General Assembly...... 2 Heb. 122. pl 945. vc gates 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-46 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
R. G. Reid; 7th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry, 
sworn in May 31, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not 
yet expired. : 

ErcutTH{MInNIstRY j 

(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 8, 1944: 51 Social Credit, 3 Independents, 2 Co-operative 

Commonwealth Federation, 1 Soldier Veteran, and 3 Servicemen’s Representatives [1 Navy, 1 Army, 

1 Air Force] elected January, 1945.) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and Provincial Treasurer............ Hon. Ernnest C. MANNING.........2000: { oo fe ar 
PALLORNG Y= reneraliwe Wasce cis ciiit ais tiaisiele ay sisiecsys HOU IGUCHONTNUAYNARD:= aise etelei esis sc June 1, 1948 
MTMISCOTOF LUCA TION se octs 'o. vi cceieve shovel seal acacts tones Lae NSUN Keser cee cr asicceiners cae Sept. 12, 1944 
Minister of Lands and Mines................. Hon. NatHAN EF. TANNER..........-.-06: Jan. 5, 1937 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of | 
= eee: th Hee eo a AS, Bee eta Hon. Wiinrant A. HALLOW: : ac606 05 oe ose ys Bent. 3, wee 
inister of Health an inister of Public ept, 3, 19 
pM ella, csesse econ canescens Hon. W. W. Cross, M.D.........2+++++. Mar. 80, 1044 
rovincial Secretary-and Minister of Eco- June 1, 19438 
MOMMIGUA ainsi sie Nos one sak ore ee eee Hon. Aurrep J. HOOKE.............++-. April 20, 1945 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of {| June 1, 1943 
TAGE NGM AIStrV.ga Gk et euererentac. Stands « sr lon wee GERHART. act teen telat \| Sept. 12° 1944 
Minister or Agriculture! ..s. :.-2 0. sacose eens Hon. Duncan Bruce MacMinuaNn........ Dec. 3, 1940 
BRITISH ‘COLUMBIA 


LimuTENANT-GOVERNORS 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
MRM ek WUC - ticic.ch spe ctie en actire ciate July 5, 1871 || Sir Franx S. BARNARD.......... Dec. 5, 1914 
~ALBERT NoRTON RICHARDS......... June 27, 1876 || Col. Epwarp G. PRior.......... Dec. 9, 1919 
CLEMENT F’, CORNWALL.......-.00. June; 21, 1880") WAntER C. NICHOL, Jeicne oces ss Dec. 24, 1920 
DEIGHTON OLSON: case's e's s + ois eles eters Heb See So veligive LL ANDOLPH is RUCH Ie. da dteiscass Jan. 21, 1926 
BMI GAR LEW DNEVY..<,; « sce odd ed ov oe nie Nov. 1, 1892 || J. W. ForpHam JOHNSON......... July 18, 1931 
IRROMAS Lie MCINNES...0 2.000083 50% Nov. 18; “1897 ||) Eric W. HAMBER:.. 0.2... .0:0.5: Apr. 29, 1936 
Sir Henri G. Joty pz Lorstnmre..| June 21, 1900 || Lt.-Col. Wmi1am C. Woopwarp..| Aug. 29, 1941 
DAMES DINSMUIRG ss ...0see celle girns s May 11, 1906 || Col. the Hon. CHartes ARTHUR 
T. W. PATERSON...... SEC DUE Soe: Dec. 3, 1909 BANC eMinG eine), eee Oct. 1, 1946 


I ee 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces and Territories, 1867-1946, Legislatures and 
Prime Ministers, 1934-46, and Present Ministries as at Jan. 1, 1947—continued 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—concluded 
LEGISLATURES, 1934-461 


Date of ; Number of Date of Date of 

Election Legislature Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Nov. 2, 1933 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 Me breg20 sels ae ents me: Apr plo; oar, 
June 1, 1937 | 19th General Assembly...... 5 Octicose losineat. tee ee July 22, 1941 
Oct. 21, 1941 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 DCCs pane LOGE ee he tee ae Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct. 25, 1945 | 21st General Assembly....... 2 Rebea2l ss 19sGee nt ne actet 2 


1The Ministries from 1934-46 were: 22nd Ministry sworn in Novy. 15, 1933, under the leadership of 
Hon. T. D. Pattullo; 23rd Ministry, sworn in Dec. 10, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart. 
2 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


Twenty-THirp MINISTRY 


(Party standing at latest. General Election, Oct. 25, 1945: 37 Coalition [26 Liberals, 11 Conservatives], 
10 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Labour.) 


Date of 

Office Name Appointment 

Premier and President of the Executive 
Woune lea Wek a Os SR Ne ee Hon? JOHN EVAR Tee eae cren ieee ieee Dec. 9, 1941 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Labour..... Elon. GEORGE) S: PHARSON0.2.. oe oe sesicn Dee. 10, 1941 
Attorneya Generals ch cct eae ce en tre ees Hon. Gorpon Sytvester WismMerR, K.C..| Apr. 4, 1946 
Minister of Lands and Forests:.............. Hon. Epwarp TouRTELLOTTE KENNEY...| Nov. 8, 1944 
MIMIsterOtsH inane = sacra: iene ersten Hon. HERBERT ANSCOMB.............20-- Apr. 12, 1946 
MinisterroteAgricultiires ste sess desc mine tet ss HonSHP RANK PUTNAM@2.: = seen eee ee ee Novy. 21, 1945 

Minister of Mines and Minister of Municipal 
A ATA TS sense ae, rt Bret 39 os nN pepe aba ae Hon. Roprrick CuHarLes MacDonatp....| Apr. 12, 1946 
Minister ore UplicaWorksa asm arise see HonisHRNEesmiCes CARSON. an ee etniee Apr. 12, 1946 

Minister of Railways and Minister of Trade 
AITCPUNCUISUI Vixen citestets senators er satihercereereneteeye Hon. Les~tre HARVEY EXYRES............. Apr. 12, 1946 
Minister of-biducatione- seen eee HontGroRraneMs-Wrikt: eee ee eae nee Nov. 19, 1945 
Minister of Health and Welfare.............. Hon. Grorer 8. PEARSON.....:....2...%- Oct. 1, 1946 
Commissioner of Fisheries.................-- Hon. Lestis HARVEY H'YRES............. Oct. 1, 1946 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Nore.—The Yukon, formerly a District of the Northwest Territories, was made a separate Territory 
in 1898. The Yukon Act provides for a local government composed of a Chief Executive, styled Com- 
missioner but since classified as Controller; also an elective Legislative Council of three members having a 
three-year tenure of office. The Yukon Territorial Council performs much the same functions as do the 
Provincial Governments. The Controller functions in lieu of the Provincial Cabinet and the three mem- 
bers of the Territorial Council function in lieu of the Provincial Parliament. The seat of local government 
is at Dawson, but the Controller acts under instructions from the Governor General in Council or the 
Minister of Mines and Resources at Ottawa. ‘The Commissioners who held office previous to the present 
are listed at p. 78 of the 1946 Year Book. 


CONTROLLER 


JOHN HDWARD: GIBBEN (Acting) iaitan see ek atrtnire eee eines oe cia ae icicle July 25, 1946 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 


(Three members elected 1944, for 3 years) 


Dawson Oisbrictedrss mee... eee Joun R. FRASER, Dawson 
Wiitehorses Districtsas: sess ALEXANDER A. SmitH, Whitehorse 
IMA V OULD ISCrIG hanna: oe lomo eee Ernest J. Core, Keno Hill 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Norr.—In 1888, the Districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska, and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given responsible government, and the former 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these Districts was formed into the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion, 
The prevailing form of government for the remaining part of the Territories was discontinued in 1905 and 
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THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES —concluded 


the office of Lieutenant-Governor abolished. In its place, government was vested ina Commissioner and a 
Council, now composed of six members, one of whom may be appointed Deputy Commissioner. The 
administration of the various Acts, Ordinances, and Regulations pertaining to the Northwest Territories 
is supervised by the Director of the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, 
who is also Deputy Commissioner. The seat of government is at Ottawa. The Lieutenant-Governors 
from Confederation to 1905 are listed at p. 73 of the 1945 Year Book. 


TERRITORIAL CouNnciL 
(Appointed by the Governor General in Council) 


Commissioner—Hvueu L. KEENLEYSIDE. 

Deputy Commissioner—Roy ALEXANDER GIBSON. 

Members of the Council—Avustin Louis Cummina; KennetH Rogpinson Daty; Rospert ALEXANDER 
Hoey; Stuart Taytor Woop. 

Secretary—JAMEs GoLDWIN WRIGHT. 


Section 3.—Dominion-Provincial Relations* 


The genesis of the current phase of Dominion-Provincial relations was the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference of December, 1936. At that time drought and 
depressed prices had led the Government of Alberta into partial default on its 
outstanding debt, and the Governments of Saskatchewan and Manitoba made clear 
at the Conference that in default of assistance they would be forced to take similar 
action. On the invitation of the Dominion Minister of Finance and the Premiers 
of the three Prairie Provinces, the Bank of Canada undertook an examination of 
their financial positions. The Bank’s report on Manitoba was made public on 
Feb. 15, on Saskatchewan on Mar. 15, and on Alberta on Apr. 7, 1937. The 
Bank Report recommended certain interim financial assistance from the Dominion 
Government but concluded that no solution seemed possible other than that which 
might be provided by a complete inquiry into the financial powers and responsi- 
bilities of Canadian governing bodies at all levels. In addition to the special 
difficulties of the Prairie Provinces, the burden of relief had weakened the financial 
position of all provincial and municipal governments, and had finally proved com- 
pletely beyond their capacity to bear in its entirety. 


Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations.—By P.C. 1908 
on Aug. 14, 1937, the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations was 
established. The Chairman was the Hon. N. W. Rowell, Chief Justice of Ontario, 
and the members were the Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, Dr. J. W. Dafoe of Winnipeg, Dr. R. A. MacKay of Dalhousie University, 
and Professor H. F. Angus of the University of British Columbia. Subsequently 
the Hon. Justice Rinfret was compelled to retire owing to ill health and was replaced 
by Dr. Joseph Sirois of Quebec. Illness also forced the resignation of Chief Justice 
Rowell in 1938 and Dr. Sirois was appointed Chairman to succeed him. The 
Commission has consequently been generally known as the Rowell-Sirois or Sirois 


-. Commission. The report, submitted on May 3, 1940, recommended important 


financial and jurisdictional changes,t of which the chief were: (1) exclusive 
Dominion jurisdiction in income tax, corporation tax and succession duty fields; (2) 
acceptance by the Dominion of responsibility for relief to able-bodied unemployed; 
(3) assumption by the Dominion of net provincial debt charges; and (4) payment 
by the Dominion of national adjustment grants designed to put each Provincial 
Government in a position to provide average standards of services without imposing 
higher than average rates of taxation. 


* Prepared by D. A. Skelton, Research Adviser, Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 
Tt See Canada Year Book 1940, pp. 1157-1163, 
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Dominion-Provincial Conference, January, 1941.—A Dominion-Provincial 
Conference was called in January, 1941, to consider the Royal Commission Report. 
The Conference broke down on the second day in the face of opposition from the 
Premiers of Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. 


Wartime Tax Agreements.—Later in.the year the Dominion Government 
proposed that, in order to meet the exigencies of the War, the Provincial Govern- 
ments (and their municipalities) should suspend imposition of income taxes and 
corporation taxes for the duration of the War and one year after, and be reimbursed 
by the Dominion on the basis of either the 1940 revenues of the particular Province 
from these sources, or the amount of that Province’s net debt service less succession 
duty collections in 1940. There were also some relatively small fiscal-need subsidies 
proposed and an offer to guarantee provincial gasoline tax revenues at the 1940 
level. Agreements were negotiated with all the Provincial Governments in 1941 
and the necessary legislation was passed in the spring of 1942. . Under these agree- 
ments, which brought into effect an important part of the Sirois Report recom- 
mendations for the duration of the War, the Dominion was given a free hand in 
the income and corporation tax fields and developed these sources of revenue very 
substantially as an aid both in financing the War and in combating inflation. The 
other chief problems with which the Sirois Report dealt, such as provincial debts 
and unemployment and agricultural relief,, were for the time being thrust into the 
background. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference, 1945-46.—Since the Wartime Tax Agree- 
ments were of temporary duration only and since a number of the pre-war financial 
and constitutional problems promised to arise in even more aggravated form upon 
the termination of these agreements, the Dominion formulated proposals for a new 
agreement. These proposals were submitted at a Dominion-Provincial Conference 
called in August, 1945. They were broader in scope than the Sirois Report recom- 
mendations, primary stress being placed on the maintenance of a high and stable 
level of employment and income. ‘To this end, not only important fiscal changes 
but also greatly developed public investment and social security policies were sug- 
gested. The agreement was proposed initially for a three-year period and would 
involve no constitutional changes, although there was one recommendation for a 
constitutional amendment to provide for delegation of powers from the Dominion 
Government to a Provincial Government or vice versa whenever desired by both 
Governments. 

The fiscal proposals were that the Provinces should withdraw from the personal 
income tax, corporation tax and succession duty fields in return for annual subsidies 
which would not fall below a guaranteed minimum and which would rise propor- 
tionally with population and increases in per capita gross national product. The 
amount of the subsidies proposed was approximately 50 p.c. above provincial receipts - 
under the Wartime Tax Agreements. 

The public investment proposals outlined a substantial expansion in the 
Dominion program for natural resource development, conservation, and public 
works, and also a large increase in Dominion assistance to provincial services and 
construction projects either through joint participation or by grants-in-aid. 
Particular emphasis was put upon, and tangible encouragement offered to, the 
advance planning of works and, in so far as practicable, the timing of public invest- 
ment expenditures with a view to helping to stabilize employment and offset fluctua- 
tions in the business cycle. 
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The social security proposals were among the most extensive undertaken 
by any country. Family allowances had already been put into effect in 1945. 
The Dominion now proposed in addition, to pay a $30 a month old-age pension 
without a means test to everyone 70 years of age or over; to contribute 50 p.c. 
to provincially administered old-age assistance under a means test for people from 
65 to 69; to make grants to the Provincial Governments for general preventive 
public-health work and for the prevention and cure of tuberculosis, mental diseases, 
venereal disease, and other specific ills; to contribute approximately 60 p.c. of the 
cost of provincially administered health insurance schemes; to make low-interest 
loans for hospital construction; to provide assistance for all unemployed able and 
willing to work, not covered by unemployment insurance, at the scale of approxim- 
ately 85 p.c. of the unemployment insurance benefits; to provide and assist in the 
provision of greatly expanded vocational training and other rehabilitation services 
to improve employability. 

The Dominion-Provincial Conference in August adjourned, after five days’ 
discussion, to consider the proposals and any alternatives or amendments to them. 
A Co-ordinating Committee under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister of 
Canada, consisting of three Dominion Ministers and the nine Provincial Premiers, 
was established and subsequently held three meetings in camera from Nov. 26 to 
Nov. 30, 1945, from Jan. 28 to Feb. 1, 1946, and on Apr. 25 and 26, 1946. An 
Economic Committee, consisting largely of technical representatives of the 
different Governments, was also established and met for three weeks in December, 
1945, and January, 1946, for the exchange of information and the development 
and clarification of the proposals in detail. The Economic Committee under its 
terms of reference made no collective report, but its members reported to their 
respective Governments. The Co-ordinating Committee reported back to a full 
plenary session of the Dominion-Provincial Conference when it reassembled on 
Apr. 29, 1946. 

The Dominion put forward a number of modifications that had been made in 
its original proposals in the light of discussions in the Co-ordinating Committee.* 
The most important of these were: an increase in the guaranteed minimum annual 
subsidy from $12 per capita to $15; an optional provision in connection with suc- 
cession duties which would enable any province that wished to continue levying 
succession duties subject to an adjustment in its annual subsidy and with provision 
for offsetting credits to the taxpayer; and an expression of willingness by the 
Dominion to withdraw from certain tax fields as requested by somie of the Provincial 
Governments in return for an adequate financial equivalent. 

By this time submissions in relation to the Dominion proposals had been made 
by all the Provincial Governments. Most of these submissions accepted the 
Dominion proposals in principle but contained a number of suggested modifications. 
The submission of the Government of Ontario suggested an alternative approach 
and differed in principle on some important issues. After five full days of discussion 
it was found that too wide a gap existed to enable an agreement to be reached at 
that time and the Conference adjourned sine die. ‘The Dominion advised that it 
would have to proceed with the formulation of its Budget policies in the light of 
these circumstances. 


The Budget Proposals of June, 1946.—The Budget of June 27, 1946, 
included proposals for a tax agre.ment which could be entered into by any individual 
province. In compliance with the Wartime Tax Agreements, the Dominion under- 


* Further discussion of these proposals is given in Chapter X X VIII on Post-War Reconstruction. 
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took to reduce the standard corporation income tax from 40 p.c. to 30 p.c. and also 
to reduce personal income taxes for 1947. The Dominion would also give a tax 
credit of the amount of personal income tax paid any province up to 5 p.c. of the 
tax payable to the Dominion. The Dominion proposed to double its succession 
duty tax, but to provide a credit against this tax of the amount of succession duties 
paid to a Provincial Government up to 50 p.c. of the Dominion tax. — If a province 
was prepared to agree to withdraw from income tax, corporation tax and succession 
duty fields for five years, the Dominion would undertake to pay the annual per 
capita subsidy under the terms proposed at the Conference. Agreeing provinces 
would be required to levy a 5 p.c. tax on net corporate income within the province 
to be collected by the Dominion, and the proceeds of this tax would be deducted 
from the annual subsidy. 


The objective of the Budget proposals was to secure tax agreements with the 
provinces, but the proposals were designed to enable a Province which might prefer 
to continue its own taxation to do so without unduly penalizing its taxpayers. 


Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements.—Following the Budget Address, 
several provinces entered into negotiations with the Dominion. During the course 
“of these negotiations the formula on which Dominion payments to the provinces 
would be based was expanded. Three alternatives were offered: (1) the formula 
as proposed in the Budget Speech, with increases based on increases in gross national 
production and population applying to the $15 per capita minimum or, in the case 
of British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, to the lump sum minimum which 
they had elected; (2) a combination of $12-75 per capita of 1942 population, plus 
50 p.c. of provincial income and corporation income tax receipts in 1940, plus the 
statutory subsidies, increased according to increases in gross national production 
and population; or (3) $15 per capita of 1942 population plus the statutory sub- 
sidies, increased according to increases in gross national production and population. 


If all provinces should conclude agreements with the Dominion, and assuming 
that each took the option most favourable to it, the guaranteed minimum annual 
payment to each province and the amount payable in 1947 as estimated at the 
beginning of that year, as compared with the total receipts under the Wartime 
Tax Agreements and from suecession duties and statutory subsidies, would be as 


follows:— 
Total Annual Receipts 


Proposed Agreement during Wartime from 
Wartime Tax Agreements, 
Guaranteed Estimated Succession Duties, and 
Minimum 1947 Statutory Subsidies 
$’000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 

Prince Edward Island........ 2-1 2:3 1:2 
INO Va SCOLED etre te cons er 10-9 12-1 4-2 
New: Bronswielkoenesss ace veeie 8:8 9-4 4-8 
Ouebec-eh a whats erccsiact. 56-4 63-0 31-3 
Ontario wince w evans ceiccs 67-2 74-0 44-3 
Manitoba 2a sae co rece ik 13-5 14-2 8-0 
Saskatchewan a ucmenim rice 15-2 15-7 8-2 
Albertar: te cement etre 14-0 14-8 8-2 
BritishiGolumbias.-n 4 ere 18-1 21-4 14-3 
‘LOPALB Tn Caeehn eee eee 206-2 226-9 124-5 


The Dominion Government also undertook to withdraw, on Mar. 31, 1947, 
its wartime tax on gasoline of 3 cents a gallon, leaving this field of taxation, which 
was yielding the Dominion approximately $35,000,000 annually, entirely to the 
provinces. 
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Six provinces—Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia—have agreed in principle to rent their 
corporation tax, income tax and succession duty fields to the Dominion for five 
years in exchange for the payments as shown above. Legislation will be introduced 
in the Dominion and Provincial Houses in the spring of 1947 in order to implement 
these agreements. On the other hand, the Governments of Ontario and Quebec 
announced in March, 1947, their budget proposals for the fiscal year 1947-48. 
These proposals included a 7 p.c. corporation tax, the maintenance of existing 
succession duties, and no personal income tax. At the time of its Budget announce- 
ment, the Government of Ontario made it clear that it would like to see the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference reconvened in the hope of arriving at a general tax agreement. 
The Dominion Government has committed itself to holding a Dominion-Provincial 
Conference to deal with the social security and public investment proposals of the 
1945 Conference as soon as tax agreements are concluded with all provinces. 


PART III.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


Section 1.—Canada’s Growth in External Status 


The evolution of Canada in its external relations is reflected in the growth of 
its Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development 
of that Department is given at pp. 74-79 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


Section Ft ands and the United Nations 


A special article on Canada and the United Nations is given at pp. 82-86 of the 
1946 edition of the Year Book. 


PART IV.—DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION* 
Section 1.—Representatives of Canada in Other Countries 


Subsection 1.—High Commissioners Within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations 


United Kingdom.—The High Commissioner for Canada in the United King- 
dom: Mr. N. A. Ropertson, appointed Sept. 17, 1946. Address: Canada House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 

Previous High Commissioners :— 

Str ALEXANDER GALT, 1880-83 

Str CHARLES TupPER, 1884-87, 1888-96 

Lorp StratTHCONA AND Mount Royat, 1896-1914 

Str GEORGE PERLEY, 1917-22 (Acting High Commissioner, 1914-17) 
Tue Hon. P. C. Larkin, 1922-30 

Tue Hon. G. Howarp Frreuson, 1930-35 

Tue Rr. Hon. CHartes Vincent Massny, 1935-46. 


* Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, as at Mar. 15, 1947. An annual review of 
the organization and activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report 
of the Department of External Affairs, which may b2 obtained from the King’s Printer, Price 10 cents. 
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Australia.—The High Commissioner for Canada in Australia: Mr. KENNETH 
A. GREENE, appointed March, 1947. Address: State Circle, Canberra. 
Previous High Commissioners:— _ 
Mr. CHarues J. BuRCHELL, 1939-41 
Masor-GENERAL VicToR Opium, 1941-42 
Tue Hon. Tuomas C. Davis, 1942-46. 


New Zealand.—The High Commissioner for Canada in New Zealand: Dr. 
A. Rivs, appointed on June 1, 1946. Address: Government Life Insurance Building, 
Customs Quay, Wellington. 
Previous High Commissioner :— ° 
Dr. W. A. RippE.u, 1940-46. 


South Africa.—The High Commissioner for Canada in the Union of South 
Africa: Mr. E. D. McGreerr, appointed Nov. 6, 1946. Address: Barclays Bank 
Building, 206 Church Street West, Pretoria. 

Previous High Commissioners :— 

Dr. Henry Laurgys, 1940-44 
Mr. CuaruEs J. BURCHELL, 1944-45 
Mr. J. C. Maceiuuivray, 1945-46 (Acting). 


Ireland.—The High Commissioner for Canada in Ireland: The Hon. W. F. A. 
TURGEON, appointed Nov. 6, 1946. Address: 92 Merrian Square, West, Dublin. 
Previous High Commissioners :— 
Mr. Joun H. Katty, 1940-41 
Mr. J. D. Kearney, 1941-45 
Mr. Mercuant M. Manonry, 1945-46. 


Newfoundland.—The High Commissioner for Canada in Newfoundland: 
Mr. J. Scorr Macponap, appointed May 4, 1944. Address: Circular Road, 
St. John’s. 


Previous High Commissioner :— 
Mr. CHarueEs J. BURCHELL, 1941-44. 


India.—The High Commissioner for Canada in India: Mr. J. D. Kearney, 
appointed Dec. 23, 1946. Address: New Delhi. 


Subsection 2.—Representatives in Foreign Countries 
EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 
Argentina.—Ambassador: Mr. Warwick F. CurpMANn. Presented Letter of 
Credence Oct. 1, 1945. Address: Bartolome Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires. 

Previous Minister :— 

Tue Hon. W. F. A. Turaton, 1941-44. 
Chargé d Affaires ad interim:— 

Mr. K. P. KirKwoop, 1944-45. 
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Belgium.—Ambassador: Mr. Vicror Dorr. Presented Letter of Credence 
Jan. 21, 1947. Address: 46 Montoyer Street, Brussels. 
Previous Ministers and Ambassadors :— 
Ministers :-— 
A Mr. Jean Dusy, 1939-40. 
6 Masor-GENERAL GEorGE P. Vanier, 1943-45. 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim:— 
Mr. PizrRe Dupvy, 1940-43. 
Ambassador :— 
Tue Hon. W. F. A. Turceon, 1945-47. 


: 

‘ 
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i Brazil.—Ambassador: Mr. JEAN Desy. Presented Letter of Credence Jan. 18, 
- 1944. Mr. Jean Desy was Minister from 1941 until 1944. Address: Avenida 
a President Wilson, 165, 7th Floor, Rio de Janeiro. 


: Chile.—Ambassador: Mr. C. F. Exuiorr. Appointed Nov. 6, 1946. Address: 
Bank of London and South America Building, Santiago. 
Previous Ministers and Ambassadors:— 
Ministers :— 
Tue Hon. W. F. A. Turaeron, 1942-43 
Mr. Warwick CuipMan, 1943-44. 
Ambassador :— 
Mr. WARWICK CHIPMAN, 1944-46. 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim:— 
Mr. Jutes Lecmr, 1945-46. 
China.—Ambassador: THz Hon. T. C. Davis. Appointed Nov. 6, 1946. 
Address: No. 3 Tien Chu Road, Nanking. 
Previous Ambassador :— 
Masor-GENERAL Victor W. Opium, 1942-46. 


; Cuba.—Minister: Mr. Emite VAILLANCOURT. Presented Letter of Credence 
_ May 8, 1945. Address: Avenida de las Misiones No. 17, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia.—Minister: Majsor-GmrNERAL GEORGE P. VANIER. Ap- 
- pointed Nov. 30, 1942. 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim:— 

Mr. R. M. Macnonneitu. Appointed February, 1947. Address: Prague. 


Denmark.—Minister: Dr. Henry Laurnys (Nominated). 


Previous Minister :— 
Mr. J. D. Kearney, 1946-47. 


France.—Ambassador: Masor-GENERAL GrorGe P. Vanier. Presented 
Letter of Credence Dec. 20, 1944. Masor-GreneraL Grorce P. VANIER was 
Minister from 1938 until 1944. Address: 75 Foch Avenue, Paris. 
Previous Minister :— 
Tue Hon. PuHitiprr Roy, 1928-38. 


Greece.—Ambassador: Masor-GENERAL THE Hon. L. R..LAFLEcHE. Pre- 
_ sented Letter of Credence Sept. 28, 1945. Address: 31 Queen Sofia Blvd., Athens. 


Previous Minister :— 
Masor-GENERAL GrorcGs P. Vanier, 1943-45. 
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Luxembourg.— Minister: Mr. Vicror Dorn. Presented Letter of Credence 
Mar. 4, 1947. Address: 46 Montoyer Street, Brussels. 
Previous Minister :— 
Tue Hon. W. F. A. TurGeon, 1945-47. 


Mexico.— Ambassador: Mr. 8. D. Prsrce (Nominated). Address: Edificio 
Internacional, Paseo de La Reforma, No. 1, Mexico City. 
Previous Ambassadors :— 
Tue Hon. W. F. A. Turcson, 1944-45 
Dr. H. L. KeENLEYsSIDE, 1945-47. 


Netherlands.—Ambassador: Mr. Pigzrre Dupuy. Presented Letter of 
Credence Mar. 18, 1947. Mr. Prerre Dupuy was Minister from 1945 until 
1947. Address: Sophialaan 1A, The Hague. 

Previous Ministers :— 

Mr. JEAN Desy, 1939-40 

Masor-GENERAL GrorGE P. VANtER, 1943-45. 
Chargé d@ Affaires ad interim:— 

Mr. Piprre Durpvy, 1940-43. 


Norway.—Minister: Dr. Henry Laurnys (Nominated). Address: Fridtjof 
Nansens Place, 5 Oslo. 
Previous Ministers:— 
Masor-GrNERAL GrorGE P. VANtER, 1948-46 
Mr. J. D. Kwarney, 1946-47, 


Peru.—Ambassador: Mr. J. A. Srrona (Nominated). Address: Edificio Boza, 
Plaza San Martin, Lima. 


Previous Ambassador :— 
Dr. Henry Lavureys, 1944-47. 


Poland.—-Minister: MAsor-GENERAL GrorGE P. VANIER. Appointed Nov. 30, 
1942. 
Chargé dA ffaires ad interuem:— 
Mr. K. P. Kirkwoop. Appointed February, 1947. Address: Warsaw. 


Sweden.— Minister: Vacant. 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim:— 
Mr. F. H. Patmer. Appointed February, 1947. Address: Strandvigen 
7-C. 


Switzerland.— Minister: Vacant. 


Chargé d@ Affaires ad interim:— 
Mr. P. E. Renaup. Appointed March, 1947. Address: Berne. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.—Ambassador: Mr. L. D. Wiuaress. 
Presented Letter of Credence Feb. 29, 1944. Mr. L. D. Witcress was Minister 
from 1942 until 1944. Address: 23 Starokonyushny Pereulok, Moscow. 
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j United States of America.—Ambassador: Mr. H. H. Wrona. Presented 
' Letter of Credence on Nov. 8, 1946. Address: 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, 
: Washington, D.C. 
Previous Ministers and Ambassadors :— 
Ministers:— 
Tue Rr. Hon. Coarues Vincent Massey, 1927-30 
Tue Hon. W. D. Herrinas, 1931-35 
Tue Hon. Str Hersert MAR ER, 1936-39 
Mr. Lorine C. Curistif, 1939-41 
Tue Hon. Lerguton G. McCarruy, 1941-43. 
Ambassadors :— 
Tue Hon. Letcutron G. McCarrtuy, 1943-44 
. Mr. L. B. Pearson, 1944-46. 


Miirary AND Liatson Missions 
Germany.—Head of Military Mission: LinureNANT-GENERAL MAuvuRICE 
| Porr. Address: Commonwealth House, 40 Johannesberger St., Wilmeredorf, 
- Berlin. 
Japan.—Head of Liaison Mission: Mr. E. H. Norman. Address: 16 Omote- 
| "Machi, 3 Chome, Akaska-Ku, Tokyo. 


CONSULATES 
China.—Vice-Consul: Mr. P. G. R. Campretyi, Address: Shanghai. 


Portugal.—Acting Consul General: Mr. L. 8. Grass. Address: Rua Rodrigo 
Fonseca, 103-40, Lisbon. ; 


United States of America.—Consul General: Mr. H. D. Scutuy. Address: 
620 5th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Honorary Vice-Consul:— 
Mr. A. LarLEuR. NGaheae: Office 503, 120 Exchange Street, Portland, 
Maine. 


| Venezuela.—Acting Consul General: Mr. C. 8. Bisserr. Address: No. 805, 
Edificio America, Esquina Veroes, Caracas. 


i 


: Section 2.—Representatives cf Other Countries in Canada 


Subsection 1.—Representatives of the Governments of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 


High Commissioner for the United Kingdom: The Hon. Sir ALEXANDER 
_Cuurrersuck. Previous High Commissioners:— 
Str WiLuiAM H. Ciark, 1928-34 
Sir Francis Fioup, 1935-38 
Sir GERALD CAMPBELL, 1938-41 
The Rr. Hon. Matcotm MacDona.p, 1941-46. 
Address: Earnscliffe, Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia: The Rr. Hon. 
- Francis M. Forpr. Previous High Commissioners:— 
Masor-GENERAL THE Hon. Srr WILLIAM Guascow, 1940-45 
The Hon. ALFRED STIRLING, 1945-46. 
Address: 114 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
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High Commissioner for New Zealand: The Hon. Davin WItson. 
Address: 107 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa: The Hon. P. R. 
VitJoEN. Previous Accredited Representative: Mr. Davin pre WaaL Mrynr. 
Address: 15 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


High Commissioner for Ireland: The Hon. Joun J. HEARNE. 
Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Diplomatic Representatives of Foreign Countries 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcrtuEncy Dr. JUAN 
Carxos Ropricunz (Jan. 13, 1947). 

Address: 18 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


Belgium: (Established 1937.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcetLency A. PatEr- 
NOTTE DE LA VAILLEE (July 20, 1945). 

Address: 395 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


Brazil: (Established 1941.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excetumncy Dr. Acyr 
po Nascimento Pass (Apr. 26, 1946). | 

Address: 400 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa. 


Chile: (EHstablished 1942.) | 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcrLLency GENERAL 
ARNALDO Carrasco (Nominated). 

Address: 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


China: (Established 1942.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excrnuency Dr. Liv 
Sut SHun (Feb. 26, 1944). (Absent.) 

Address: 201 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 


Cuba: (Established 1945.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excruuency Dr. 
Mariano Brut (Nov. 2, 1945). 

Address: 499 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa. 


Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His EXCELLENCY FRANTISEK 
Nemec (Mar. 11, 1947). 

Address: 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa. 


Denmark: (Established 1946.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excrtuency G. B. 
Hower (Mar. 7, 1946). 


France: (Established 1928.) 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExceLLENCY CouNT JEAN 


DE HAUTECLOCQUE (Feb. 21, 1945). 
Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 
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Greece: (Established 1942.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENCY CONSTANTINE 
SAKELLAROPOULO (Nov. 12, 1945). 

Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


Mexico: (Established 1944.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excenutency Dr. Luis 
I. Ropriaurz (Apr. 23, 1946). (Absent.) 

Address: 87 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excetuency Dr. J. H. 
vAN Roren (Nominated). 

Address: Suite 515, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Norway: (Established 1942.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excennency DANIEL 
Sreen (Apr. 2, 1942). 

Address: 45 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


Peru: (Established 1944.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His ExcELLENCY ALFREDO 
BENAVIDES (Mar. 29, 1945). 

Address: 36 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 


Poland: 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His Excrtuency Dr. 
ALFRED FiperKiewicz (May 31, 1946). 


Sweden: (Established 1943.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His EXcELLENCY PER 
WiskMAN (Aug. 4, 1948). 

Address: 720 Manor Road, Rockcliffe Park. 


Switzerland: (Established 1945.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His ExceLuency Dr. 
Victor Ner (Apr. 25, 1946). 

Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


Turkey: (Established 1944.) 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: His EXcELLENcY SEVKI 
AuHAN (Mar. 6, 1944). 

Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Nrkouat BeLoxuvostikov. (Dec. 4, 1945.) 
Address: 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa. 


United States of America: (Established 1927.) 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: His Excenuency THE How. 
Ray ATHERTON (Nov. 19, 1943). 

Address: 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Yugoslavia: (Established 1942.) 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. His ExcELLENCY Mato 


Jaxsic (Nominated). 
Address: 259 Daly Avenue, Ottawa. 
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The records accumulated at the decennial censuses of Canada, since the creation 
of the Dominion in 1867 to the latest census to date, 1941, make a valuable con- 
tribution to the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has 
added to the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the 
numerous monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography 
and agriculture have made the census a most important statistical measure of 
accomplishment and progress. 


The salient aspects of population growth under each main heading shown in 
the conspectus are covered but not necessarily in any one edition. The Canada 
Year Book can do no more than summarize the broad results of the census. More 
detailed information can be obtained from the census publications. 


The main legal reason for a periodic census under the Constitution of Canada 
is to determine representation in the House of Commons: this, according to the 
British North America Act, is based on population (see p. 63). The payment, 
of provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population 
estimated from the census data. In view of this, the de jure principle of census 
enumeration is used, i.e., each person is counted as belonging to the locality of his 
regular domicile, rather than to the place he may be at the date of enumeration, a 
method followed in some other countries. 


The modern Dominion-wide census, however important this redistribution 
purpose, has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the data 
collected directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress 
of the country and can therefore be used in the regulation of general administration 
and public affairs, social security and rehabilitation programs, etc. 


History of. the Census in Canada.—In 1666, Talon, the Intendant of New 
France, took an official census of the Colony for the purpose of measuring the increase 
in population that had taken place since the founding of Quebec by Champlain in 
1608. ‘These figures are, however, of historical interest rather than accurate census 
data. (For further details, see Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. I, pp. 183-153.) 


* This Chapter has been checked by O. A. Lemieux, Director, Census (Demography), Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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Similar censuses of New France, which grew in detail, were taken no less than 
thirty-six times during the years intervening between 1666 and 1739 and many 
more times from that date to the close of the French regime in 1763. During the 
following years (see the 1942 Year Book, p. 83) a series of less elaborate reports 
supervened, with censuses appearing at irregular intervals, until the year 1841 
when an Act was passed on Sept. 18, after the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
which provided that a census should be taken in the year 1842 and every fifth 
year thereafter. Under this Act a census of Upper Canada only was taken: the 
Act was amended in 1842 and a census of Lower Canada was taken in 1844. (See 
Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. I, p. 36.) 


In 1847, legislation was passed creating a Board of Registration and Statistics 
which took a census of Upper Canada in 1848 and a general census in 1850. 


In 1851, Royal Assent was given to an Act to provide more effectually for the 
taking of the census in 1852 (these figures were later linked with those taken by the - 
colonies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1851, and in Prince Edward Island 
in 1848 to give reasonably comparable totals, circa 1851, for these sections of British 
North America), 1861 and every tenth year thereafter. An unbroken series of 
census records, taken at regular decennial periods, is therefore available for all 
provinces constituting the Dominion of Canada over a period of ninety years. 
With the opening up of settlement in the three western provinces, immigration 
developed on such a scale that an Act was passed in 1918 providing that a census 
of population and agriculture be taken in the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta in 1926 and every tenth year thereafter. Thus censuses of the Prairie 
Provinces are now taken quinquennially and of the Dominion as a whole decennially. 
The primary purpose of the former is to fix the basis for subsidies payable on a 
per capita basis to the western provinces by the Dominion Government. (See 
Census Legislation in Canada, Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. I, p. 29; or Statutes 
49 Vict., c. 46, s. 5; 4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3, s. 18B; 4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42, s. 18B.) 


Growth of Population in Canada.—A brief résumé of the population history 
of Canada from the first census in 1666, when it: numbered 3,215 persons, to the 
eighth Dominion Census of 1941, when the figure was 11,506,655, places Canada - 
among the leading countries of the British Empire in the rate of population growth. 
The inflow of capital and the opening up of new and vast areas with the consequent 
stimulation of immigration began with the opening of the twentieth century and was 
the latest episode in the transformation of the central prairie region, which, in the 
course of forty years, has been organized into provinces and developed with such 
promise. The population of the Dominion of Canada at the end of the nineteenth 
century was approximately 5,400,000; it had about doubled this figure by 1931. 
The general increase in the population of European countries during the entire 
nineteenth century was approximately three-fold; Canada equalled this rate of 
progress during the sixty years from 1871 to 1931. 


In the decade 1901-11 immigration, alone, totalled 1,800,000. This figure was 
the main factor in the gain of 34-2 p.c.—the total population of Canada registered 
in that decade—which was relatively larger than the growth of any modern country 
during the same period, 
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The next decade started out with an intensification of this immigration move- 
ment, but with the outbreak of the War of 1914-18 a recession set in. The effects 
of that War upon the Canadian population were both direct and indirect. Nearly 
60,000 members of the Canadian Forces died overseas and approximately 20,000 
took their discharge in the United Kingdom. To these may be added 50,000 
deaths from the war plague, influenza. In addition large numbers of British Isles 
residents in Canada, most of them recent immigrants, left Canada to join the Armed 
Forces of the United Kingdom and did not return, the same is true of enemy nationals 
who passed in considerable numbers into the United States immediately before 
and after the declaration of hostilities. The fluidity of the Canadian population 
accordingly rendered the War costly in personnel far beyond actual casualties. 
However, the net result over the ten years was a population increase of 21-9 p.¢. or 
the largest increase for any modern country with the exception of Australia where an 
increase of 22-0 p.c. was recorded. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further increase of 18-1 p.c. over 1921. Natural 
increase and immigration contributed 1,325,256 and 1,509,136, respectively, although 
the net gain was only 1,588,837 since estimated emigration was 1,245,555, for 
the 10 years. Census returns of Great Britain for 1921-31 showed an increase 
of 4-7 p.c., equalling that of the previous decade. New Zealand in the ten- 
year interval between 1911-21 showed an increase of 19-8 p.c. and between 
1921-31, 19-3 p.c. A census of Australia was not taken in 1931, but the official 
estimate of population based on the Census of 1933 gives an increase of 19-8 p.c. 
as against 22-0 p.c. for the period 1911-21. Census figures for the United States 
showed an increase of population of 14-9 p.c. between 1910-20 and 16-1 p.c. from 
1920-30. 


The eighth census of Canada taken June 2, 1941, gave the population as 
11,506,655 as compared with 10,376,786 as of June 1, 1931, an increase of 1,129,869 
or 10-9 p.c. in the decade. During the greater part of this decade Canada, along 
with all other countries, was face to face with a prolonged and severe economic 
depression; immigration was still further restricted by government regulations as 
well as by economic necessity. The figures for immigrant arrivals were actually 
reduced from 1,166,004 in the ten-year period 1921-31 to 140,361 in 1931-41. The 
natural increase for this period showed a reduction of about 7 p.c. and, since immi- 
gration was reduced more than 88 p.c. over the decade, the net increase in population 
was due almost entirely to the favourable birth and death rates of the established 
population. 


PART I.—STATISTICS OF GENERAL POPULATION 
Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken as of Apr. 2, 1871, Apr. 4, 1881, Apr. 5, 1891, Apr. 1, 1901, June 1, 
1911, 1921, 1931 and June 2, 1941. Summary figures are given in Tables 1 and 2. 
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ESTIMATES OF POPULATION ! 99 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 1871-1941 


Norre.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926 and 1936, are shown at p. 147 of the 
1937 Year Book. Intercensal estimated populations from 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year 
Book; from 1905-30 at p. 127 of the 1946 edition; and from 1931-46 in Table 3 of the present edition. 


Province ; 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 |} 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Territory 
° { 

PBS island snk: 94,021 108, 891 109,078 } 103,259 93, 728 88,615 88, 038 95, 047 
Nova Scotia....:. 387,800 | 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 | 492,338 | 523,837 | 512,846 577, 962 
New Brunswick...} 285,594 321, 233 821, 263 331, 120 351, 889 387, 876 408, 219 457, 401 
Quebec av accuse s « 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 | 1,648,898 | 2,005,7761) 2,360,5102] 2,874,662 | 3,331, 882 
ODbatio mons nae 8 1,620,851 | 1,926,922. | 2,114,321 | 2,182,947 | 2,527,2921) 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787, 655 
Manitoba......... 25, 228 62,260 | 152,506 | 255,211 | 461,3941) 610,118 | 700,139 729, 744 
Saskatchewan..... - - - 91,279 | 492,482 | 757,510 | 921,785 895, 992 
Wilberntaycaecmone - - - 73,022 | 374,2953| 588,454 | 731,605 796, 169 
British Columbia. 36, 247 49,459 98,173 | 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 | 694,263 817, 861 
iTOLG S30 leas ore pea - = - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 
INGWibedce Gales Ge 48, 000 56, 446 98, 967 20, 129 6, 5073 8, 148 9,316 12,028 
Canada....... 3,689,257 | 4,824,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 2|10,376,786 | 11,506,655 

1 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with the 
Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 3 Corrected by transfer of population 
of Fort Smith (868) to the Northwest Territories. 4 The decreases shown in the population of the 


Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


2.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1941, and 
Numerical Increases, by Decades, 1871-1941 


Increase in Each Decade 

Province | Popu- | |——A ————_| Popu- | Increase 
or lation 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 lation 1871 

Territory | in 1871 to to to to to to to in 1941 | to 1941 

1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


PE Rh | I ES Ey (I BE re ES a ET (a ES LE eS] Pee es 


Piles a9 94,021} 14,870 187; —5,819) —9,531) —5,113 —577 7,009} 95,047 1,026 
INS sate) 387,800} 52,772} 9,824) 9,178] 32,764} 31,499) —10,991} 65,116] 577,962) 190,162 
ING Sek. 285,594) 35,639 30} . 9,857] 20,769} 35,987) 20,348) 49,182) 457,401) 171,807 
Quer 1,191,516} 167,511] 129,508} 160,363] 356,878) 354, 7341) 514,152} 457, 220/38, 331, 882|2, 140, 366 
Ont.......{1,620, 851] 306,071] 187,399] 68,626] 344,345) 406,370) 498,021) 355,972)/3, 787, 655|2, 166, 804 
Mains o/s 25,228) 37,032} 90,246] 102,705} 206,183} 148,724} 90,021}. 29,605; 729,744) 704,516 
agier = cit = = = 91,279} 401,153} 265,078} 164,275) —25,793] 895,992} 895,992 
UMN ic atlas = = = 73,022} 301,273} 214,159} 143,151) 64,564) 796,169) 796,169 
Bi. ek. 36,247) 18,212) 48,714] 80,484} 213,823} 132,102] 169,681] 123,598] 817,861) 781,614 
Yukon. = 27,219} —18,707| —4,355 73 684 4,914 4,914 


N.W.T.2..| 48,000! 8,446] 42,521/—78, 838] —13,622/ . 1,636} 1,173] 2,712] 12,028] —35,972 


Canada. . |3,689,257| 635,553| 508,429| 538, 07611, 835,328/1,581,3061/1, 588,837 /1,129, 869 /11,506,655 (7,817,398 


1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 
Canada includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 
2'The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation 
therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 


Section 2.—Intercensal Estimates of Population 


The exact statement of the population of Canada given at ten-year intervals 
by the Census must be supplemented by estimates for intervening years. These 
are essential for the calculation of per capita figures in production and trade, and 
particularly for use as a base in birth and death comparisons. 


The calculation for Canada as a whole is easier than that for its component 
parts. The number of births, deaths and immigrants each year is known and 
reasonably accurate estimates can be made of the amount of emigration from the 
immigration reports of the countries to which Canadians most frequently move, 
principally the United States and the United Kingdom. 
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The analysis according to provinces normally involves a large error, particularly 
in the time of rapid movement of population within the country. The period since - 
1941 has been characterized by particularly heavy movements of population, but 
fortunately ration-book figures available provide a very satisfactory means of 
ascertaining these estimates. During the war years the numbers of members of 
the Armed Forces whose homes were in the respective provinces were added to the 
rationed population, in order to secure the total number of persons legally resident 
in each province—the annual estimated figure comparable with the Census. 


3.—Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, Intercensal Years, 1931-46 


Norsg.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the fewhs recorded population 
fete PA for 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1905-30 at p. 127 of 
the 1946 edition. - 
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Year P.E.I.| N.S..| N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.}| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon ae Canada { 

7000 | ’000 | ’000 000 7000 000 | 000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | 7000 7000 . 
AGS 1 ees oe eck sg | 513 | 408 | 2,874 | 3,432 | 700 | 922 | 732) 694 4 9 || 10,376 
9328 hip Aihaceed wees 89 519 414 2,925 3,473'|- 705 924 740 707 4 10 10, 510 
LOSS Sees 90 525 419 2,972 3,512 708 926 750 717 4 10 10, 633 

AOS Ae eect 91 531 423 3,016 3,544 709 928 758 727 4 10 10,741 . 

LOSS Se eves sees 92 | 536 | 428 | 3,057 | 3,575 | 710] 930 | 765 | 736 5 11 10, 845 . 

OSG seen eee 93 | 543 |. 438 | 8,099.| 3,606 | 711 931 773 |. 745 5 11 10, 950 
NOS reer erates aeons 93 549 437 3,141 3, 637 715 922 776 759 5 -11 11, 045 
TOSS NEA eee ncaa 94 555 442 3,183 3,672 720 914 781 Mio 5 11 Aig ay 
1OSO ee See EL 94 561 447 3, 200 3, 708 726 906 786 792 5 12, 11, 267 
£940) eee tenes 95 569 452 3,278 8, 747 728 900 790 805 5) 12 11,381 
194 eee 95 | 578 | 457 | 3,332 | 3,788 | 730] 896) 796 818 5 12 || 11,507 
i REY, Ud Set Sea eee Cy ree 90 591 464 3,390 3, 884 724 848 776 870 5 12 11, 654 
OB ae Te eave eRe 91 607 463 3,457 BolT 726 842 792 900 5 12 11, 812 
O44 Sie atch atarstah 91 612 462 3,500 3,965 732 | 846 818 932 5 12 11,975 
[ORD Uae nace 92 621 468 3,561 4,004 736 845 826 949 5 12 LZ EVD 
LOAGI watch ee 94} 612} 480] 3,630] 4,107 | 727 | 830 | 800 |1,008 8 16 || 12,307 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


4.—Summary of Births, Deaths, Natural Increase, Immigration and Estimated 
Emigration, Calendar Years, with Estimated Population as at June 1, 1931-45 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


bE Calendar-Year Data Hstimat Sd 
ee werd : opulation 
: ; Natural Immi- Estimated 

Births Deaths Increase gration |Emigration as at June 1 
NOSE Ne an arate eatta | 240,473 104,517 135,956 27,508 - 10,363,000 
LOSI tee Nee ch sm ee aan siete 235,666 104,377 131,289 20,579 18,868 “10,496,000 
ERR ee Re Ls pa te 222,868 101,968 120,900 14,358 12,258 10,619,000 
1OS4etse est nee eye 221,303 101,582 119,721 12,466 24,187 10,727,000 
T9350 peices srs nists oo 221,451 105,567 115, 884 11,251 25,185 10,829,000 
TOS GSeet ait tynie tal cies 220,371 107,050 113,321 11,634 19,955 10,934,000 
UR ty ae Fen Gar. Ri op ACRE ENG cen 220 , 235 113, 824 106,411 15,080 26,491 11,029,000 
1OSSH ee meee oe. kp 229,446 106,817 122,629 Wieden 32,861 11,136,000 
1OZO eye ae eee en aves eee 229,468 108,951 120,517 16,978 23,495 11,250, 000 
LGAQRRC tosh Mcsmactesie eo, ® 244,316 110,927 133,389 11,312 30,701 11,364,000 
DALE Be Sia ie pa ee Re 2594224 114,500 140,724 9,325 24,049 11,490,000 
1942: Monee meta ae Ae cme es 272,184 112,848 159,336 7,576 19,912 11,637,000! 
TOA Sie tee ret karte dG hs 283 , 423 118,531 | (164,892 8, 502 15,394 11,795, 0001 
1 Ye Pe a Rie ee Unik ai. dion 284,220 } 116,052 168,168 12,798 17,961 11,958,000 
1945 erect Uh erence ate ets 288,730 113,414 175,316 22,711 54,027 12,102 ,0001 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 
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The present trends of growth as applied to the future are reviewed in a short 
analysis in the 1946 Year Book at pp. 127-128. Further details on this subject 
may be found in Bulletin F-4 ‘The Future Population of Canada’’, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PART II.—CENSUS ANALYSES OF GENERAL POPULATION 


Section 1.—Rural and Urban Population 


The population residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been 
defined for census purposes as ‘urban’ and that outside of such localities as ‘rural’. 
The distinction between rural and urban populations in Canada, therefore, is a 
distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregation of population 
within a limited area. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard to 
the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban,* 
the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not uniformly 
drawn throughout the Dominion. 


This basis of comparing rural and urban populations adhered to throughout 
the census analyses is adopted for Canada because the necessary comparable data 
over a long period of years required for comparison by degree of urbanization does 
not exist. Obviously, the populations of villages of less than 1,000 cannot be re- 

garded as truly urban, although there is reason, for certain purposes, to distinguish 
them from the surrounding rural populations, in that they enjoy definite cultural 
advantages not possessed by the strictly rural municipalities. 


Table 1 has been prepared to overcome some of the difficulties involved, and 
to provide a basis for comparison of urban centres by size with those of other 
countries. These data enable places outside any required size limits to be readily 
excluded. Similar data, by provinces, will be found in Vol. II of the Census of 1941. 

. During the latest four decades there has been a radical shifting in the 


distribution of the Canadian population from rural to urban district. The 
change has been continuous throughout the period. In the decade ended 1941 


the proportion of urban population increased from 58-7 p.c. to 54:3 p.c. Urban 
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communities absorbed nearly 60-2 p.c. of the total increase in population during 
that decade and the urban population of Canada in 1941 exceeded the rural by 
998,177. Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 457 were resident in rural and 
543 in urban communities on June 2, 1941, as compared with 463 in rural and 537 
in urban communities on June 1, 1931; 505 in rural and 495 in urban on June 1, 1921; 
and 546 in rural and 454 in urban on June 1, 1911. In this trend to urbanization 
of population, Canada is by no means unique. The same change has characterized 
virtually all western nations to a greater or lesser degree during the past century. 


Table 1 gives the distribution of urban population in Canada by size of urban 


centres; the rural-urban trend is very strongly indicated by the increased size of 


the larger cities and towns at a time when immigration, which in former decades 
_ (especially that of British origin) tended to concentrate in urban centres, was 
negligible. 


* In Saskatchewan the original legislation of 1908 provided that a community of 50 persons on an area 
not greater than 640 acres might be incorporated. Several amendments have since been made and, as the 
Act now stands, 100 people resident on an area not greater than 240 acres may be incorporated. The 
Ontario law, on the other hand, requires that a village before it can be incorporated must have a popula- 
tion of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres. 
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1.— Urban Populations, by Size-of-Municipality Groups, Census Years 1921-41 © 


ie ES SS See 


1921 1931 . 1941 
Urban Centres Num- 1a Or Num- P.C. | Num- 1 OF 
“of— ber Popu- of ber Popu- of ber Popu- of 
of lation Total of lation Total of lation Total 
Places Pop. | Places Pop. | Places Pop 
Over 500,000........ 2 | 1,140,399 | 12-98 2 | 1,449,784 13-97 2 | 1,570,464 13-65 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 Nil - ~ Nil - - Nil - - 
300,000 and 400,000 co - - “f ~ - < - - 
200,000 and 300,000 <8 - - 2 465,378 4-49 2 497,313 4-32 
100,000 and 200,000 4 518, 298 5-90 3 413,013 3-98 4 577, 356 5-02 
50,000 and 100,000 5 336, 650 3-83 7 470, 443 4-54 7h 508, 808 4-42 
25,000 and 50,000 7 239,096 2-72 10 339, 521 3-27 19 605, 805 5-26 
15,000 and 25,000 19 370, 990 4-22 23 457, 292 4-41 20 377, 505 3-28 
10,000 and 15,000 18 224, 033 2-55 28 275, 944 2-66 24 296,195 ° 2-57 
5,000and 10,000 54 | 382,762 4-36 68 | 458,784 4-42 741 510,429 4-44 
3,000 and_ 5,000 72 272,720 3-10 71 PA RYO LAG) 2-63 91 348, 709 3-03 
1,000and_ 3,000 293 492,116 5-60 324 557, 466 5-37 337 561,019 4-88 
500and_ 1,000 290 215, 648 2-45 322 DEM ees ila) 2-23 310 219,571 1-91 
Under 500v ss eceees 679 159, 410 1-81 750 179, 782 1-73 750 179, 242 1-56 
TotalS:po.ccees 1,443 | 4,352,122 | 49-52 | 1,605 | 5,572,058 | 53-70 | 1,640 | 6,252,416 54-34 


ee 


2.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 
1911-41 


Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 
yO a |, | 
Territory Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 

P.H. Island: «.. 2% 78,758 14,970 69, 522 19,093 67, 653 20, 385 70, 707 24, 340 
Nova Sceotia...... 306, 210 186, 128 296, 799 227,038 281,192 231, 654 310, 422 267, 540 
New Brunswick... 252, 342 99, 547 263, 432 124,444 279,279 128, 940 313,978 143, 423 
Quebece.s. teens 1, 038, 934 966, 842} 1,037,941] 1,322,569) 1,061,056) 1,813,606} 1, 222, 198] 2,109, 684 
Ontariov eee. 1,198, 803} 1,328,489} 1,227,030] 1,706,632) 1,335, 691 2,095, 992| 1,449, 022) 2,338, 633 
Manitoba. 6 oss 261,029 200, 365 348, 502 261, 616 384, 170 315, 969 407,871| . 321,873 
Saskatchewan..... 361, 037 131,395 538, 552 218, 958 630, 880 290, 905 600, 846 295, 146 
Al bertaiseetmt. oes 236, 633 137, 662 365, 550 222,904 453, 097 278, 508 489,583 306, 586 
British Columbia. 188, 796 203,684) 277,020 247, 562 299, 524 394,739 374, 467 443,394 
Akon ees ees 4,647 3, 865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 SJaul a l¥ 1,797 
INS Wid rotons ete cst 6, 507 Nil 8, 143 Nil 9,316 Nil 12,028 Nil 
Canada....... 3,933,696] 3,272,947| 4,435,8271| 4,352,122) 4,804,728) 5,572,058) 5,254,239 6,252,416 


eee 


1 Royal Canadian Navy (485) included in rural total. 


Montreal, the largest city in Canada, increased by 84,430 in the decade 1931-41, 
from 818,577 to 903,007; Toronto, the only other city of over half a million popula- 
tion, increased by 36,250 from 631,207 to 667,457. Vancouver and Winnipeg went 
up to 275,353 and 221,960, respectively; Hamilton, Ottawa and Quebec were all 
over 150,000; Windsor over 100,000; and the western cities of Edmonton and 
Calgary 93,817 and 88,904, respectively. These latter cities exceeded London, 
which also came in the 75,000 to 100,000 class in 1941. 


All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing ‘satellite’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. It has, therefore, been advisable to calculate the total populations for the 
metropolitan areas of these greater cities. Table 3 shows comparative figures 
for these greater cities for 1931 and 1941. 
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@ 3.—Population of Greater Cities in 1941 Compared with 1931 


Greater City 1941 1931 Greater City 1941 1931 
‘No. No. No. No. 
Neonuredl tic ttclal ace oes 1,139, 921 TAOS LOST ELAUOILUOM Ss estes hase caterer 176, 110 163, 710 
PROPOU GOs Bho bo tc sods 900, 491 STOREG 72} Windsor cs vive + chee A Zt 2 110,385 
Vion COUVOL et. dhricisd otie ed 351, 491 3083403) leklalitaxane atace aes. s 91,829 74,161 
DVANNIDOS | GR. nce ncesrss ooh} 290, 540 DSA 20S ll AIOUC OM Nei ce sve csniele artes 86, 740 1 
ERSTE 0 ae Poise Ee ree 215, 022 175 O88 |ecV VOLOLIAs Utne aievaeioe oe 75, 218 


1 
COREE ets O25 po AES Be ee a re 200, 814 7 2e OM ee main bulOhn ycecaac: seein 65, 784 58, 717 
1 Not included in Greater Cities in 1931. 


4.—Urban Centres With Populations of Over 30,000 in 1941 Compared with 
Census Years 18 71-1931 
Nors.—Urban centres in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those in 


which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (t). In all cases the populations for previous censuses 
have been adjusted to cover the same area as in 1941. 


Populations 
1871 1881 | 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
No. No. No. No. No. No, No. No. 


Rank | Urban Centre and Province 


Je Montreal, Que. vs escs ps 129, 822| 176,263] 254,278] 325,653) 490,504) 618,506) 818,577| 903, 007 

2 Ee TOrOntOs) OD bc a2 o's6. As ts 59, 000 96,196] 181,215} 218,504] 381,833] 521, 893} 631,207) 667, 457 

3 *Vancouver, Cae AGE an = = 13,709) 29,432} 120, 847| 163,220} 246,593) 275,353 

4 *Winnipeg, Mam. 25a he 241 7,985| 25,639) 42,340 136, 035 179, 087| 218,785) 221, 960 

5 plbammitons Ontrcctaacyee +. 26,880] 36,661] 48,959} 52,634} 81,969] 114,151] 155,547) 166,337 

6 *OttawavOnt.<5)c hehe s, 24,141] 31,307] 44,154} 64,226] 87,062} 107,843} 126,872] 154, 951 

7 THiS QU i siaotee se 59,699] 62,446) 63,090) 68,840) 78, 118 95,193} 180,594} 150, 757 

8 TWandsorOnti. . es. 5,413 7,704| 12,607} 15,198] 23,483] 55,935) 98,179) 105,311 

9 | tEdmonton, Alta.......... - - - 4,176| 31,064} 58,821) 79,197} 93,817 

10 Calgary) Alta. 3. 5...)..52. - - 3,876| 4,392] 43,704) 63,305) 83,761) 88,904 

11 HlaondonyOnt: 4: vir.s ooo 8 oe 18,000) 27,867} 31,977] 37,976] 46,300} 60,959] 71,148] 78,264 

12 PE alttaxsONse, ecase Crosse ere 29,582} 36,100] 38,437} 40,832] 46,619] 58,372} 59,275) 70,488 

13 Verdun, Ques. eis. e.) = 278 296 1,898} 11, 629 25,001] 60,745) 67,349 

WA MRegina, weaskre wenn aie ee ‘a — = 2,249] 30,213] 34,432} 53,209) 58, 245 

15 AGAIN TONNE AN v's ee ee ots « 41,325] 41,353] 39,179} 40,711] 42,511) 47,166] 47,514) 51,741 

16 qvictorian DiC ni ecten eto. 2 3,270| 5,925) 16,841] 20,919) 31,660 38,727} 39,082} 44,068 

17 *Saskatoon, Sask.......... Es = rs 113| 12,004] 25,739] 43,291] 43,027 

18 +Three Rivers, Que........ 7,570} 8,670) 8,334 9,981} 13,691] 22,367) 35,450} 42,007 

19 {Sherbrooke, Ona: Sedsterare a 4,432 7,227| 10,097} 11,765} 16,405] 23,515} 28,933) 35,965 

| 20 *Kitchener, Ont........... 2,748| 4,054 7,425). 9,747) 15, 196) 21, 763} 30,793] . 35, 657 

21 od a a be BX Ce eae eg 3,800) 6,890] 11,264) 13,993 18, 222} 24,117| 29,433) 32,947 
22 SOU OULYS Onticeer.. lune - - - 2,027 4,150} 8,621} 18,518) 32,203 . 

* 2d 4Brantfiord, Ont. ...00- é. 8,107 9,616} 12,753) 16,619] 23,132] 29,440} 30,107 31, 948 

4 Outremont, Que......... a = 387 795 1,148} 4,820] 13,249} 28,641) 30,751 

25 tFort William, Ont........ - 690| 2,176) 3,633) 16, 499) 20,541) 26,277) 30,585 

| 26 +St. Catharines, Ont..... rae 7, 864 9,631 9,170} 9,946] 12,484) 19,881] 24,753) 30,278 

eehiye PhMangston, Ontc.iae sos. 12,407 14,091} 19,263) 17,961) 18,874] 21,753) 28,439 30, 126 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941, 


Nore.—In all cases the population for previous censuses have been adjusted to cover the same 


areas as in 1941 
ae. 


Province 
and 


Urban Centre 


P.E. Island— 
ia IAA Be 
Summerside.. 
Souris... vee 


Shiga batehigocen cru pchee 
Glace Bay...... 
Dartmouth..... 
SL TUTO Rad caetesios 


New Waterford. 


New Glasgow... 
Amherst........ 
Sydney Mines... 
Varniouths onc 
Springhill...... f 
North Sydney... 
Stellarton....... 
Westville....... 
Kentyillesies 
Bridgewater.... 
Windsor Hs Ber Seas 


eTetoO Une ees 


ren tOnemeni ese 
Antigonish...... 
Parrsboros.. os 
Wolfville........ 
Digby 


weer eee eee 


CANS aha 
Oxtordess. sonst 


VOSMING eee 
Lockeport...... 
Mulgrave....... 
Part Hawkes- 
UL ae ee 
Mahone Bay.... 
Bridgetown.... 
Louisburg....... 


New Brunswick- 


Moncton........ 
Fredericton..... 
Edmundston.. 
Campbellton... 
Dalhousie....... 


iBathurst..c. fos) 
St. Stephen..... 
SUISSOKan sate 


Grand Falls..... 
Marysville..... 

Sunny Brae..... 
St. George...... 
St. Andrews.... 
St. Leonard..... 


10,718 


2, 875 


POPULATION 


Compared with Census Years 1901-31 


1921 


1931 | 1941 


9, 883|10, 814]12, 361|14, $21 
2,678} 3,228) 3,759) 5,034 
1,089} 1,094) 1,063) 1,114 


9, 909117, 723|22, 545123, 089|28, 305 
6.945116, 562/17, 007/20, 706/25, 147 
5.058! 7,899 


4,806 
5, 993 


6,107 


§, 383 
8,973 
7,470 
6, 600 
5, 713 
5,418 
3,910 
4,417 
2,304 
2,340 
2,894 
2, 589 
2,109 
3,179 
2,719 
2,681 
1, 749 
Eee 
2,224 


7,562 
5,615 
8,974 
9,998 
8,327 
7,073 
5, 681 
6, 585 


9,100)10, 847 
7,901}10, 272 
7,745) 9,302 
9,210 
8, 620 
8, 198 
7,790 
7,170 
6, 836 
5,351 
4,115 
3,928 
3,445 
3, 436 


3,170 
3, 069 
2,975 
2, 856 
2,699 
2,157 
1,974 
1,944 
1,657 
1,605 
1,418 
1,327 
1,297 
1,172 
1, 109 
1,084 
1,057 


1,031 
1,025 
1,020 
1,012 


9, 026/11, 345/17, 488|20, 68922, 763 


FAL oe 


1, 
1,444 


i 075 
2,044 

644 
1, 892 


733 
1,064 


8,114 
4,035 
5,570 
1,958 
4, 506 
3,507 
3,380 
3,327 
3,452 
2,198 
2,173 
1,924 
1,973 
1,976 
1,327 
1,614 


1,110 
1065 


8, 830)10, 062 
6, 430} 7,096 
6,505} 6, 748 
3,974}: 4, 508 
4,017} 4,082 
3,383] 3,781 
3,259) 3,593 
3,300} 3,554 
3,437) 3,306 
2,252] 3,027 
2,234] 2,489 
1,977) 2,337 
1, 883] 2, 147 
1,735| 1,876 
1,556] 1,806 
1,512] 1,651 


- | 1,368 
1,087) 1,169 
1,207} 1, 167 


1,095 


3,279} 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 


Quebec— 


Westmount..... 
Shawinigan 


Lachine.. 

St. Hyacinthe. . 

Valleyfield (Sal- 
aberry de).... 

Chicoutimi..... 


eee reser eee 


Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine..... 


Riviére-du- 
OUD ey eee 

Grand" Mére.. 

Victoriaville. . 


Rimouski....... 
Kenogami...... 
St. Pas ae d’Al- 
St. fen Were 
St. Laurent..... 
Montreal North 
Asbestos........ 
St. Joseph de 
Grantham.... 
Montmorency... 
achutes seme 
Gathancdeem sates 
Mount Royal... 
Ste. Thérése.... 


PAT VORA. hes cot 


Mégantic........ 
Pointe Claire... 
Buckingham.... 
Coaticook...... 


Pointe-aux- 
Trembles..... 
St: bierren.a oor 


Beauport........ 
Quebec W....... 
Beauharnois.... 
Louiseville...... 
Mont Joli....... 


East Angus..... 
Baie St. Paul.. 
Cowansville.... 


1901 


1911 


1921 


1931 


1941 


8, 856}14, 579}17, 593/24, 235|26, 047 


4, 265) 10, 625)15, 345/20, 325 
6, 365)11, 688/15, 404/18, 630/20, 051 
9, 797|10, 859|13, 448]17, 798 


9, 215/11, 411|17, 052 
8, 937|11, 877|16, 040 
6, 785|10, 587|14, 197 
4,851] 9, 448/13, 769 
7, 734111 , 256/13, 646 
9, 039]10, 765|12, 749 
8.272 10, 701|12, 716 
8, 174/10, 320}12, 251 
8, 703|10, 470 11,724 11,991 


8,748]11, 961 
8, 967|11, 329 
6, 609 10, 555 
6, 302| 9,034 


9,210 


1,541 


1,176 
1,919 


2,171 

555 
2,936 
2,880 


1, 408 
699 


a: 449 


3,473 
1,725 
3,978 


6,774 
4,783 
3,028 
2,934 
4,982 
3,972 
3,097 


3,344 
1 860 


| 22 254 


2,710 
2,407 


2,120 


2,617 


2, 816 
"793 
3, 854 
3, 165 


1,517 
2,201 
3,560 
2,593 


2,015 
1,675 
2,141 
1,559 


1,857 
881 


6, 738 
5, 491 
2, 852 
5, 159 


7, 703 
7,631 
3,759 
5, 603 
6, 428 
4, 682 
3,612 
2,557 


850 
3,890 
3, 232 
1,360 
2,189 


3,367 
2,592 
1,254 

160 
3, 043 

726 
3,050 
4,145 


3,140 
2,617 
3, 835 
3,554 


2, 350 
3, 535 
3,343 
2,342 
3, 240 

130 
2, 250 
1,772 
2,799 
2,032 
3, 802 
2,291 
1, 094 


3,225 


8, 499 
6,461 
6, 213 
7,871 
7,084 
5,407 
5, 589 
4,500 


3,970 
6,075 
5,348 
4,519 
4,396 


2,812 
4, 575 
3,906 
3,573 
2,174 
3,292 
2,362 
4,757 
3,927 
1,790 
2,246 
3,911 
4,058 
4,638 
4,044 


2,970 
4,185 
4, 205 
2, 868 
3, 242 
1,813 
3,729 


2,365] ¢ 


3,148 
2,536 
3,566 
2,916 
1, 859 


8, 808 


8,713 
8, 608 
8,516 
7,919 
7,877 
7, 087 
7,009 
6,579 


6,449 
6,417 
6, 242 
6,152 
5,711 


5, 556 
5,393 
5,310 
4,909 
4, 888 
4,659 
4,651 
4, 633 
4,585 


=a 
= 


ic lia 


=p 


ee rt 


oo 
ne | 


eT OE eee ee ee ee eee ee 


> Bie dite eed a 5 


eo tae 


ae a, 
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¥ 
2 5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941, 
~ Compared with Census Years 1901-31—continued 
Province Province 
an and 
‘i Urban Centre Urban Centre 
a Quebec—con. _|{Quebec—con. 
} Montreal W..... L’ Abord-a- 
oe Iberville... 2: Ploufies 52.5 4 
S Windsor..<. 2... Ste. Marie...... 
~ Ste. Agathe-des- Lac-au-Saumon. 
. Monies 350i. 5 Bedford «2 052...5 
: Bagotville...... Bromptonville.. 
*- Port Alfred..... Bernierville..... 
ae: Laval-des- St. Jacques..... 
Rapides...... St. Gabriel-de- 
er, Roberval....... Brandon...... 
> Waterloo........ St. Félicien..... 
Ayimers 2.30). St. Benoit 
a Brownsburg..... Joseph Labre. 
: : Richmond...... St. Eustache.... 
Donnacona...... Riviére-du- 
ay Ste. Anne de Moulines, eee 
re Bellevue...... Baie Comeau... 
’ St. Michel...... ‘Bourlamaque... 
¥ Laprairie....... mary aatbae a ae 
7 Malartic........ Anne-de- 
e AMOS CEs. acre os “Cileoutht: 
ive Dolbeau........ Warwick........ 
a. Chamy..:...2.. St. Eustache- 
Gatineau.:...:.. sur-le-Lac..... 
; Charlesbourg... Sts Jéromer 52 
‘ “Mont Laurier... Montreal S...... 
Se. ,. . Derthier.. ..... wt: Rémi. 2 a 
a, Loretteville..... CRobeata nay 
a Marieville...... Chambly 
Staite he: O84 Bassin........ 
Acton Vale...... Rock Island.... 
Montreal E..... Duparquet...... 
La Malbaie..... Laurentides..... 
Priceville....... Disraelic san 
Maniwaki....... Manville soo 
Ste. Rose....... Cap Chat....:.. 
Almaville....... St. Casimir... 
Black Lake..... Pierreville.;.... 
St. Alexis-de-la- EP RULSOM eS veel 
Grande Baie.. Mistassini....... 
Pointe-a-Gati- WDOTION pees eens 
MOAee oc. sacs Scotstown...... 
Terrebonne..... Montebello...... 
St. Joseph Sbsa Pascal, 
(Richelieu). . Baie-de- 
Trois Pistoles... Shawinigan... 
Timiskaming... St. Pacéme..... 
La Sarre...:.... Beauceville E... 
St. Raymond... RA WGOnGsasce 
Lennoxville..... Masson. “....4.. 
St. Marc-des- Riggude see oe: 
Carriéres..... St. Césaire...... 
saindon..2 2-2... Chambly 
Dorval ers ce @antontes ses. 
Cabanosrs. co L’Enfant Jésus. 
Courville....... Charlemagne. . 
Beloeils. oo cers. Princeville... ee 
s Hampstead.. St. Félix-de- 
on Huntingdon..... Valois tex. 
a St. Georges E. ee POP ae 
oa (Beauce)......} - | 1,410} 1,058] 1,543] 1,945]| Bic............. 
_ L’Epiphanie. . Makicceocina 
mh La Providence... Pointe-au-Pic. . 
ae St. Joseph Steal oseph-de-la- 
4 (Beauce)...... Riviére Bleue. 
= Arthabaska Sle Deschaillons- 
+ Pont Rouge..... sur-St. Laurent 
n° Chandler....... Fort Coulonge. . 
% L’Assomption... St TOmite: |. 
y Greenfield Park Boucherville.... 
Ste. Anne-de- Nouveau- 
. ; Beaupré....... Salaberry..... 
4 y 78375—8 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941, 
Compared with Census Years 1901-31—continued 


DE ee 


Province } Province 
and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 
Urban Centre Urban Centre 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No..| No. | No. | No. | No 
Quebec—conc. Ontario—con. 
Contrecoeur..... - 624 659 7941 1,043] Riverside...... ~ - 1,155] 4,432) 4,878 
Chambord...... - - - SSA GEO PAO leeletth Sloe Peta eae 3,229] 4,098} 4,368] 4,137) 4,637 
Normandin..... - - - 773| 1,029]| Sturgeon Falls..|.1,418] 2,199) 4,125) 4,234) 4,576 
Notre-Dame-d’ Goderich....... 4,158] 4,522) 4,107] 4,491} 4,557 
Hébertville.. 637 655 719 933| 1,025|| Penetanguishene} 2,422] 3,568] 4,037| 4,035 4,521 
Beebe Plain..... 477| 808] 921) 1,053 1,024 Rerun eee 3,588! 3,588] 3,790} 4, 099F 4, 458 
Papineauville... 772| 1,015) 884 954] 1,023|| Carleton Place..| 4,059) 3,621] 3,841) 4,105) 4,305 
St. Joseph (St. Oglwvailles eee: 1,643] 2,372| 3,298] 3,857] 4,115 
Hyacinthe)... 352 514]. 540 783| 1,021!| Bowmanville...| 2,731] 2,814] 3,233] 4,080) 4,113 
St. Emilien..... - - - 646] 1,018|}| Gananoque..... 3,526] 3,804] 3,604] 3,592] 4,044 
Notre-Dame- Dunnville......] 2,105} 2,861] 3,224] 3,405) 4,028 
de-Portneuf... - - 877| 1,017] 1,015 Newmarket... 2,125) 2,996] 3,626} 3,748} 4,026 
La Réradejcy.: - - 745) 926] 1,014]|. Tillsonburg..... 2,241| 2,758) 2,974] 3,385} 4,002 
StePler ence ae - 768| 960] 858) 1,009]| Picton.........: 3,698] 3,564] 3,356] 3,580) 3,901 
Ville-Marie..... 502] 850) 840] 1,049] 1,001|} Arnprior........ 4,152} 4,405] 4,077| 4,023) 3, 895 
Burlington...... 1,119] 1,831] 2,709} 3,046] 3,815 
Ontario— Copper Cliff... .} 2,500] 3,082] 2,597} 3,173) 3,732 
“Timmins... a. - | 8,843/14, 200/28, 790)| St. Marys...... 3,384! 3,388] 3,847] 3, 802] 3,635 
Oshawa."....... 4, 394 7, 436}11, 940)23, 489 26, 813]| Kapuskasing.... - - 926] 3,819] 3,431 
Sault Ste. Napanee........ 3,143] 2,807] 3,038] 3,497) 3,405 
Maries ties. 7,169|14, 920/21, 092/23, 082/25, 794|| Hanover....... 1,392] 2,342] 2,781} 3,077] 3,290 
Hotes porcuan .|12, 886}18, 360 20, 994|22, 327|25,350|| Prescott........ 3,019} 2,801] 2,636) 2,984) 3,223 
Port Arthur....} 3, 214}11, 220/14, 886 19, 818/24, 426|| Portsmouth....| 1,827} 1,786] 2,351] 2,741] 3,135: 
Guelph... 0.4 11, 496}15, 175 18, 128/21,075|23,273|| Hespeler....... 2,457| 2,368] 2,777| 2,752) 3,058 
Niagara Falls. 5, 702) 9,248|14, 764 19, 046|20,589|| New Liskeard.. — | 2,108} 2,268} 2,880) 3,019. 
Sarnia........+. 8,176] 9,947 14) 877|18, 191]18, 734|| Campbellford. .| 2,485] 3,051] 2,890} 2,744) 3,018 
@hathamietes fc 9, 068}10, 770 13, 256114, 569]17,369|| Strathroy...... 2,933] 2,823] 2,691] 2,964) 3,016 
St. Thomas... .|11, 485/14, 054/16, 026 15, 430]17,132]| Listowel........ 2,693} 2,289| 2,477| 2,676] 3,013 
Stratford... : 9, 959]12, 946/16, 094]17, 742/17, 038]} Merritton...... 1,710] 1,670] 2,544] 2,523} 2,993 
Belleville....... 9,117])9,876]12, 206]13, 790/15, 710||. Geraldton...... - - - 2,979 
North Bay..... 2,530| 7, 737/10, 692/15, 528/15, 599|| Humberstone... ~ — | 1,524 2, 490 2,963 
Galtier too. vb 866|10, 299]13, 216|14, 006|15,346|| Ambherstburg...| 2,222} 2,560) 2,769) 2,759 2, 853 
Cornwall. its. 6,704| 6,598] 7,419}11, 126 14, 117|| Cochrane....... ~ | 1,715} 2,655] 3,963) 2,844 
Owen Sound... .| 8, 77612, 558}12, 190 12, 839]14,002|} Fergus......... 1,396] 1,534] 1,796) 2,594} 2,832 
Welland........ 1, 863 5,318] 8, 654/10, 709/12, 500|| Petrolia........ 4,135) 3,518} 3,148] 2,596}. 2, 801 
Woodstock...... 8, 833 9, 320 9, 935 11,146 12) 461 Huntsville...... 2,152] 2,358] 2,246] 2,817} 2, 800- 
Forest Hill..... - - = 15 207 (11,75 7A UrOre rasa. - 1,590] 1,901) 2,307 oy 587| 2,726 
Brockville...... 8,940] 9,374]10, 043] 9, 736/11,342]| Orangeville..... 2,511) 2,340} 2,187 oy 614| 2,718 
Pembroke...... 5,156] 5,626] 7,875] 9,368|11,159]| Walkerton...... 2,971| 2,601] 2,344 2) 431 2,679 
Orilliasneoe see 4,907| 6,828] 7,631] 8,183] 9,798]| Meaford........ 1,916] 2,811] 2,650} 2,624) 2, 662 
Barnes s: pasts. 5,949] 6,420] 6,936] 7,776| 9,725|| Blind River....| 2,656} 2,558) 1,843) 2, 805 2,619 
New Toronto... 209 686| 2,669] 7,146] 9,504|| Georgetown....} 1,313) 1,583} 2,061 2. 288) 2,562 
Waterloo... 2.0): 3,537| 4,359] 5,883] 8,095] 9,025]| Almonte........ 3,023] 2,452] 2,426] 2,415) 2,543 
MIN CSAY cis a 7,003] 6,964] 7,620] 7,505) 8,403|) Kincardine..... 2,077) 1,956] 2,077 2) 465 2,507 
ARR Goo 4,217] 3,988] 5,902] 6,276] 8;323]} Aylmer........ 2,204] 2,102} 2,194] 2,283} 2,478 
Mamicotseaiewe: 437| 1,373] 3,751| 6,800) 8,070|| Tecumseh...... - - 978] 2,129] 2,412 
Eastview....... ~ | 3,169] 5,324] 6,686] 7,966|| Cobalt......... — | 5,638} 4,449] 3,885} 2,376 
FSONOPA smite ses 5,202] 6,158] 5,407| 6,766| 7,745|| Bracebridge....| 2,479] 2,776} 2,451] 2,436) 2,341 
Smiths Falls...| 5,155} 6,370] 6,790] 7,108] 7,159|| Grimsby....... 1,001} 1,669} 2,004} 2,198] 2,331 
Port Colborne. .| 1,253] 1,624] 3,415} 6,503] 6,993|| Kingsville...... 1,537|.1,427) 1,783) 2,174} 2,317 
Swansea........ - - - | 5,031] 6,988}| Haileybury..... — | 8,874} 3, 743 2. 813] 2,268 
Midland....... :| 3,174] 4,663] 7,016] 6,920] 6,800|| Coniston....... - - - 2,245 
Prestonines sve. se 2,308] 3,883] 5,423] 6,280) 6,704|} Alexandria..... 1.941) 25323) 25 195 2,006 2,175 
Fort Erie>.4...3: 2,246] 2,916] 3,947| 5,904] 6,595|| Port Credit.... - = | 1,123) 1,635} 2,160 
Collingwood....| 5,755] 7,090] 5,882] 5,809] 6,270|| Tilbury........ 1,012} 1,368] 1,673] 1,992] 2,155 
Hawkesbury...| 4,150] 4,400] 5,544] 5,177] 6,263|| Grayenhurst....| 2,146) 1,624) 1,478) 1,864 2,122 
Leaside........ ~ - $95) W938 065183) AeCLOne om asec 1,484] 1,720} 1,722] 1, 855} 2,063 
SIMCOCtS a honk: 2, 627| 8,227! 3, 953| 6, 226) 6,037)| Delhi.......... 823] . 825] 733] 1,121] 2,062 
‘Brampton...... 2,748| 3,412] 4,527] 5,532] 6,020|| Rockland...... 1,998| 3,397] 3,496] 2,118} 2,040 
Cobourg.,....-. 4,239] 5,074] 5,327| 5,834] 5,973|| Wingham......:| 2,392) 2,238] 2,092/ 1,959) 2,030 
Wihittbiys terse? 2,110} 2,248] 3,957] 5,046] 5,904); Elmira......... 1,060} 1,782} 2,016} 2,170) 2,012 
Fort Frances...| 1,163] 1,611] 3,109] 5,470] 5,897|| Mattawa....... 1,400) 1,524] 1, 462 1, 631 1,971 
Leamington....| 2,451] 2,652] 3,675] 4,902] 5,858]| Port Dover..... 1,177| 1,138} 1,462 1,707 1,968 
Ingersoll=. 2s... 4,573| 4,763] 5,150] 5,233] 5,782}| Milton.......... 1,372| 1,654} 1,873] 1,839) 1,964 
Parry Sound....| 2,884] 3,429] 3,546] 3,512] 5,765)| Blenheim....... 1,653) 1,387] 1,565}. 1,737] 1,952 
Weston) aces: 1,083) 1,875| 3,166 4,723 5,740|| Ridgetown..... 2,405] 1,954] 1,855 1,952 1,944 
Renfrew........ 3,153] 3,846] 4,906] 5,296] 5,511||/ Hssex........... 1,391) 1,353) 1, 588 1,954 1, 935 
Ahoroldsesae. ee 1,979| 2,273 4) 825] 5,092] .5,305)| -Clinton........-. 2,547] 2,254] 2,018 1,789 1, 896 
DUNGaS? wacess 3178 4. 299| 4,978! 5,026] 5,276|| Mount Forest...| 2,019} 1,839] 1,718] 1,801] 1,892 
Long Branch... - ~ | 3,962) 5,172|| Mitchell........ 1,945} 1,766} 1,800] 1,588} 1,777 
Port Hope:..... 4,188 5,092 4, 456| 4,723) 5,055|| Sioux Lookout. . ~ 550} 1,127] 2,088] 1,756 


Wallaceburg... .! 2,763!. 3,488! 4,006! 4,326! 4,986!! Wiarton........ 2,443! 2,266! 1,726! 1,949! 1,749 


1931 


1941 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 
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6.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941, 
Compared with Census Years 1901-31—continued 


ve mf fe 


Province 
rf an 1921 
"~ Urban Centre 
No. 
Ontario—con 
PATIStONG 35.545 Tor 
Port Dalhousie 1, 492 
Chesley. . 1,708 
Durham... 2... 1,494 
Seaforth........ 1, 829 
Dresden........ 1,339 
Brighton....... 1,411 
@ardinal 3. ...35 1,241 
Gapreok) ss. 3.5... 1, 287 
Horycden, ss vk). 1,019 
Southampton F537. 
USNG eee ee 1,442 
Morrisburg..... 1,444 
Ores iad. Neh. 1,422 
IAG AAs oe 1,357 
Keewatin....... b, 327 


Larder Lake.... 


Hagersville... ... 1,169 
Vankleek Hill. . 1,499 
Palmerston...:. 1,523 
Wxbridge.).:3".. 1,456 
New Hamburg. Bok 
Caledonia...... 1223 
Port Mlgin.>... 1,291 
Chippawa...... 1, 137 
Point Edward. . 1,258 
Lakefield: ...... 1,189 
Richmond Hill. 1,055 
BWECdH Fes ven 1,339 
Waterford...... 1, 123 
Thessalon...... 1, 651 
Beamsville..... 1, 256 
idarriston:«s24. 1, 263 
Troquois Falls 1,178 
Norwich....... 1,176 
Englehart...... 759 
m-- Deseronto. ..... ; 1,847 
Stouffville...... 1,053 
Ona see ee: 1,136 
oe. fort Perry..... 1,148 
r Kemptville..... 1,204 
~ Rainy River... 1,444 
be Markham. ..).-0. 1,012 

bs Barry’s Bay.... - 
Mee Madoc.::...... 1,058 
Port Stanley... 973 

earrOW ew. ek: - 
Fenelon Falls... 1,031 
Frankford..:-.. 786 
L’Original...... 1,298 
Havelock...... 1, 268 
Marmora....... 948 
~ Bancroft. . bs 768 
Eganville....... 1,015 
Little Current 923 
eaves... 972 
Wattordi ae i. co 1,059 
Chesterville. ... 967 
Tavistock...... 1,011 
PSUNGLON sis. 789 
Winchester. .... 1,126 
Woodbridge. . 672 
Wellington...... 824 
Bradfordy....... 961 

_ Victoria 

Harbour...... 1, 463 
Casselman...... 977 
Milverton...... 951 

toney Creek.. - 
Shelburne...... 1,072 


1 TIneludes 572 in Alberta. 
78375—84 


No. 


Ontario—conc. 
Cache Bay..... 
Bobcaygeon. ... 
Fonthilly ais 


Manitoba— 
St. Boniface.... 
DBTANCONAG Aes: 


Bagh acl tower eciage 


Selkirk..... tke 


Neepawa....... 


Souris: cihren ce 
Beauséjour..... 
Swan River.... 
Killarney. sece.. 
Stonewall...... 


Weyburn Reo 
Yorkton 2... 
Battleford... . 


Melville........ 
Estevan?) sci. 


Nipawin Rae Senate: 


Watrous22 <3... 
Gravelbourg.. 
Moosomin...... 


Maple Creek....} 


Wynyard....... 
Lloydminster... 


Alberta— 
Lethbridge..... 
Medicine Hat... 
Red Deer ..2. 


Camrose....... 


Grande Prairie. 
Vegreville...... 
Hanna.c ech. esi k 


lie ek AIS RA Sesh sal 


[op] 
ie 2) 


bet bt ioin 
—_ S 
oo oO 


1911 1941 

No. No. 
889 1,004 

1, 000 1,095 1,002 


5, 892 7,187 
= 5,495 
2,977 4,915 
2,815 4, 662 
_ 3,181 
‘1, 864 2,292 
- 2,240 
1, 483 1, 636 
1,550 1,619 
1, 271 1,455 
1, 130 1, 427 
1, 854 1,346 
847 1,161 
574 1,129 
1,010 1,051 
1,005 1,020 


6, 254 9, 905 12, 508 
2,210 6,179 
1, 852 5, 594 
2,309 5,577 
2,105 4,745 
1,816 4,011 
1,981 2,774 
599 2,005 
315 1,930 
473 1,792 
859 1, 767 
- 1, 603 
317 1,470 
= 1,349 
1, 285 1,349 
= 1,344 
1,335 1,317 
250 1, 237 
537 1, 232 
435 1, 200 
1,172 1,149 
781 1,138 
= 1, 130 
1, 148 1,096 
93 1,085 
515 1,080 
663 1,6241 
8,050}11, 097)13, 489/14, 612 
5, 608} 9, 634/10, 300|10, 571 
2,118 2,924 
- 2,748 
1, 586 2,598 
2,411 2,318 
1, 465 2,089 
1, 844 1,912 
1,557 1,870 
1, 207 1, 864 
1, 137 1,731 
baie 1,724 
1,029 1,696 
= 1,622 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,0¢0 to 30,000, by Provinces, 1941, 
Compared with Census Years 1901-31—concluded / 


8 TT ET ET EE a Ga 


Province Province 
and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 and 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 
Urban Centre Urban Centre 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Alberta—conc. British 
Lacombe....... 499] 1,029} 1,133] 1,259) 1, 603 Columbia— 
MOSON aes ee - 497] 1,138] 1,547] 1,499 - cone. 
High River.... 153] 1,182] 1,198} 1,459] 1,430}| Nelson......... 5,273| 4,476] 5,280} 5,992) 5,912 
Vermilion...... - 625| 1,272] 1,270) 1,408]} Vernon......... 802} 2,671] 3,685] 3,937) 5,209 
OVS A St oan 218} 917 764] 1,056) 1,337]| Kelowna....... 261] 1,663} 2,520} 4,655) 5,118 
‘Raber asin. ee. - 1,400] 1,705] 1,279} 1,331]| Port Alberni.... ~ - 1,056] 2,356} 4, 584 
Ponokaeest os 151 642} 712 836] 1,306|}| Chilliwack..... 277| 1,657) 1,767) 2,461) 3,675 
Stettler... 2... — | 1,444] 1,416] 1,219] 1,295]| Rossland....... 6,156] 2,826}-2,097| 2,848] 3,657 
Claresholm..... - 809} 963] 1,156] 1,265} Cranbrook..... 1,196] 3,090] 2,725] 3,067} 2,568 
Innistailes ees S17 ee 6022 941 0241912 923 | “oe ermie’, sc .ce a: ae Sed 4G he 2) SOW 27 o2\eo Dao 
Maerath...45.<5 424] 995] 1,069] 1,224] 1,207}; Duncan......... - - 1,178] 1,843] 2,189 
Redcliffe... .2.... - 220] 1,137] 1,192] 1,111]} Revelstoke..... 1,600} 3,017] 2,782] 2,736} 2,106 
SS Ga pO as recat - - _ 869 938] 1,018|| Prince George.. - — | 2,053) 2,479) 2,027 
: Missions... see: - - - 1,314] 1,957 
UA bernie sae aes - - 540| 702) 1,807 
British Courtenay.....: - ~ 810] 1,219} 1, 737 
Columbia— Ladysmith..... 746| 2,517) 1,967} 1,443] 1,706 — 
New Port 
Westminster..| 6, 499/13, 199|14, 495)17, 524/21, 967 Coquitlam... - ~ 1,178} 1,312) 1-639 
eral, se ceas 1,360] 1,460] 3,020] 7,573|.9,392]} Port Moody.... ~ —- | 1,030} 1, 26015512 
North Grand Forks...| 1,012] 1,577} 1,469} 1,298) 1,259 
Vancouver.... 365| 8,196] 7,652} 8,510] 8,914|| Creston........ - |. - - 695} 1,153 
Prince Rupert. . — | 4,184] 6,393] 6,350} 6,714 
Nanaimo....... 6, 130] 6,254] 6,304] 6,745] 6, 635|| Yukon— 
Kamloops...... — (| 38,7721 4,501\ 6,167! 5,95911 Dawson........ 9,1421 3,013 975! 8191 1,048 
CS ren oO Se ch 9 es A eh alk OR CE MORNE Sean Lecter Ss eereant cat hth nes MLS ee 


Section 2.—Movement of Population 


A short review of the rural and urban movement of population in 1941-44, 
the migration between the nine provinces of Canada during the decade 1931-41, 
and the estimated net civilian immigration by provinces, 1941-44, appears at 
pp- 120-122 of the 1945 Year Book. . 


Section 3.—Area and Density of Population 


The area and density of the population per square mile is given by locality 
in the following tables. 


6.—Area and Density of Population, by ABN abe and Territories, Census Years 
1911-4 


Population, 19111} Population, 1921 ] Population, 1931 | Population, 1941 


Province Land 
or Area in Per Per Per Per 
Territory Sq. Miles} Total Sq. Total Sq. Total® | Sq: Total Sq. 
, Mile ile Mile Mile 
Prince Edward Island... 2,184 93,728) 42-92 88,615) 40-57 88, 038|' 40-31 95,047} 43-52 . 
INOVa SCOtIae 6... 20,743] 492,338] 23-74] 523,837] 25-25] 512,846) 24-72) 577,962) 27-86 
New Brunswick........ 27,473 351,889} 12-81 387,876] 14-12 408,219) 14-86 457,401) 16-65 
Qube Phere kh scanye cen faces ss 523, 860} 2,005,776] 3-83} 2,860,5102) 4-51) 2,874,662) 5-49 3,331,882} 6-36 
CMntariOrecce oes cee 363, 282] 2,527,292] 6-96} 2,933,662) 8-08) 3,431,683} 9-45 3, 787, 655| 10-48 
Mamnitobaanccg cee ax 219, 723 461,394) 2-10 610,118] 2-78} 700,189) 3-19 729,744) 3-32 
Saskatchewan.......... 237,975 492,432) 2-07 757,510} 3-18 921,785} 3-87 895,992) 3:77 
‘Albertatea ater ican <. 248, 800 374,295) 1-50 588,454) 2-37 731,605) 2-94 796,169) 3-20 


British Columbia....... 359,279} 392,480) 1-09) 524,582) 1-46] 694,263) 1-93) 817,861) 2-28 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)... .| 2,003,319) 7,191,624) 3-59) 8,775,1642/ 4-38) 10,363,240) 5-17 11,489,713) 5-74 


PM AUKOM Gs pete eties weds hes 205, 346 8,512} 0-04 4,157) 0-02 4,230) 0-02 4,914} 0-02 
Northwest Territories. .| 1,253,438 6,507; 0-01 8,143) 0-01 9,316} 0-01 12,028} 0-01 


AMAT Feb gli 8 ce 3,462,103! 7,206,643] 2-08| 8,787,9492| 2-54/10,376,786! 3-00/11,506,655! 3-32 
SS a PA TL Se iM AN ki LE a ES iN ieee a eS ee ee er 


1 The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with 
the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 members of 
the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. ns 
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7.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941 


Population, 1941 ; Population, 1941 
Province Land = |—-—_-—___ Province Land 
te a Milee| - Total | Ser Grnigh 7 |Saolties Pere Be, 
a nq. . P| 
County Sq. Miles ota ae Mile 

Canada............ BrAGAs105 | 11,506,655. |<. 3-32 || Quebec coho, 

P.E. Island....... Pisce nk DG Ae Reng pan cael Leia rg ea Ee 
ol ee oh 34 49 Ah Gatineau....... 2, 482 29,754 | 12-23 
Bees? eas Seer ad Mian alee as 139 | 41,434 | 298-09 
See Huntingdon... 361 12,394 | 34.33 

Nova Scotia... 20,743 | 577,962 | 27-86 || Tberville......... Pon dare et lea 
Annapolis... Pree Naeay eta |i hanodiaskac .: 1,038 | 25,535 | 24-60 
‘Antigonish Sietale ta cets 541 10, 545 19-49 L belle SATAY 2/399 22) 974 9-60 

p Cape Breton..... eae ee Tacctiee 23,723 | 64,306 | 2-71 

eo chester... ech Be aya soacue [lnc Lat Stdena th, | 908 25,245 | 27-90 

Be maberland..... tates Tie osprey) Racsilenn Wel Oten ete 39,061 | 1-71 

MPEED Ys. Ss 970 a ae el iiwanieoe Tee 170 13,730 | 80-76 
Guysborough... 1,611 , 60 ly’ Assouption 247 17,543 | 71-02 
PAPUA ieat os. 2,063 122,656 | 59-46 ete ars 272 38119 | 140-14 
PARTS os coe A 1,229 22,034 | 17-93 Treg en kk 773 20,589 | 26-64 

‘Inverness... 2... 1, 409 gad BRS hla rere hs Ft ae ae 726 26,664 | 36-73 
me ings. 2.2... 6... 842 28,920 | 34-35 Maskinongé...._. 2,378 18, 206 7-66 
-- Lunenburg....... 1,169 32,942 | 28-18 Matane 3° 329 55.414 | 16-38 
MRE ICCOUA s feck .s. 1,124 40,789 | 36-29 Matanetan toe: 1,631 25, 488 15-63 
— Queens...,....... 983 ce Ge le Matapedia ss 1,751 29,926 | 17-09 
- Richmond....... 489 10,858 | 22-19 Mégantic 780) 40.357 | 51-74 
_ Shelburne........ 979 $3) 251 4 7 13-54 Missisquoi....... 375 21,442 | 57-18 
Victoria. ....... T 105 Be ae Pog 20 || Montcalm..." 3, 894 15,208 | 3-91 
Yarmouth....... 838 26-75 || Montmagny...... 95830 22,049 | 35-00 
_ New Brunswick..| 27,173 | 457,401 | 16-65 See oe oe hee 
LSYETA Rites rege eae 681 8,421 | 12-37 Noo 2 196 14,809 6-73 
Carleton....:.... 1,300 21,710) 6-7 Montmorency | ; ne 
Charlotte: ..22.: 1, 243 22,728 | 18-28 No. 2 79 4,293 | §9-63 
Gloucester....... 1,854 49,913 | 26-92 || wontrealand i 
ES ere ae 1,734 . 25,817 | 14-89 Jesus Islands. . 294 | 1,138,431 |3,872-21 
PEN ES ss. 1,374 21, 573 15-70 Jesus Island.... 93 21,631 | 232-59 
Madawaska erate i 262 28, 176 22- 33 Montreal Island 201 ifs 116, 800 §,556-22 

~ Northumberland 4,671 38. 485 8-24 Napierville. ae oe 149 8,329 55-90 

B Queens... 00... 1, 373 12119 =) 94301. Nicolebi es on 626 30,085 | 48-06 

- Restigouche..... 3, 242 33,075 | 10-20 Papineau 1,581 27,551 | 17-43 

meet. John... >... 611 68,827 | 112-65 ontiag. ok 9, 560 19, 852 2-08 

Bevunbury... 20... 1,079 8, 296 7-69 Portneuf......... 1,440 38,996 | 27-08 
Wietoria? >... F.: 2,074 16, 671 8-04 Quebec: =... 2,745 202,882 | 73-91 

| Westmorland..../ © 1,430 64,486 | 45-10 || Richelieu......., 221 23,691 | 107-20 

ork. 2. >. .3 3,545 36,447 10-28 ll Richmond. : 544 21, 493 0:54 

; Rimouski........ , 089 ; <1 

me Quebec........... 523,860 | 3,331,882 6-36 Rouville......... 243 15,842 | 65-19 

me Abitibil... 2.2... 76, 725 67, 689 0-88 Saguenay........ 315,176 29,419 0-09 
Argenteuil....... 783 22,670 | 28-95 Shefford......... 567 33,387 | 58-88 
Arthabaska...... 666 30,039 | 45-10 Sherbrooke...... 238 46,574 | 195-69 
| 20) fe ea eae ea 346 17, 642 50-99 Soulanges........ 136 9,328 68-59 

 Beauce... Pasty: 1,128 48,073 | 42-62 Stanstead........ 432 27,972 | 64-75 

-  Beauharnois...... 147 30,269 | 205-91 St. Hyacinthe 278 31,645 | 113-83 

me Bellcchasse...... 653 23,676 | 36-26 StoJean, 2ron 205 20,584 | 100-41 

mee Berthier......... 1,816 21,233 11-69 St. Maurice...... 1, 820 80, 352 44:15 
Bonaventure Wore 3, 464 39, 196 11-32 Témiscamingue. . 8, 977 40, 471 4-51 
BBTOTITGsS be kon KS 488 12, 485 25-58 Témiscouata..... 1, 874. 57,675 | 30-78 

mee Chambly... 22.24 138 32,454 | 235-17 Riviére-du- 
me Champlain. ....:. Eon DSO 68, 057 7-93 LOUD. Le oe 723 84,498 | 47-71 

me Charlevoix....... 2,215 25,662 | 11-59 Temisnolaia, e 1,161 23,182 | 20-14 

— Charlevoix E.. 719 15,077 | 18-19 || Terrebonne...... 782 46,864 | 59-93 
Charlevoix W.. 1,496 12, 685 8-41 Vaudreuil........ 201 13,170 65-52 

_ Chateauguay.... 265 14,443 | 54-50 Verchéres........ 199 14,214 | 71-43 

_ Chicoutimi. ..... 17, 800 78, 881 4-43 Wolfe. eee 680 17, 492 25-72 

= Compton........ 933 22,957 |. 24-61 Yamaska........ 365 16, 516 45-25 

_ Deux-Montagnes. 279 16,746 | 60-02 

' Dorchester...... 842 29,869 | 35-47 

B Drummond...... Prose 36,683 | 68-95 |/Ontario........... 363,282 | 3,787,655 | 10-43 
- Frontenac........ 1,370 28,596 | 20-87 Algomaa nent 19,320 52,002 2-69 

DOL Won ca als 5 4,648 55, 208 11-88 Brinter sro ese 421 56,695 | 134-67 
Gaspe E-...... 2,348 83,871 14-43 WSLUCE A eee a5 1,650 41,680 | 25-26 
aspe W....... 2,198 12,397 6-64 @arlotonas.o:5.%.. 947 202,520 | 213-85 
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7.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941—continued 


es Population, 1941 : | Population, 1941 
‘ara Province and Land ————— Province Dan eae 
7 County or Area in Per and Area in Pent 
> li Division Sq. Miles] Total Saas} Division Sq. Miles} Total | Sq. 
Mile Mile 
—* —- Ontario—cone. Saskatchewan....| 237,975 895,992 | 3-77 
: AGochranes..... .o: 52, 237 80, 730 1-55 Division TF, 2. 5, 944 34,171 5-75 
IO) ib5%2)g) aan SS adivl 14,075 | 25-27 Drvision’ 20). 6, 686 36, 140 5-41 
Mundas. oe... os 384 16,210 | 42-21 Division sess. a. 7,646 38, 648 5:05 
Durham... ,... 629 25,215 40-09 Division 4....... 7, 579 22,300 2:94 
OSI oh. oe os 720 46,150 | 64-10 Division; 5).%5)..0.2% 5, 760 ~ 51,022 8-86 
SS eee 707 174,230 | 246-44 || Division6..... 6, 787 108,816 | 16-03 
ae Ne EAE 1,599 53,717 | 33-59 Ma : Me pa: qn ay re ‘ Oe ies 
. SNL AT Vint «oe 478 18, 732 39-19 EMISION QO? -): 5 2 as ) ) 
cee hag Re Fae 463 15,989 | 34-53 Biveion +f Siege ue ceeae ion 
ca Ti key cenit wate 1, 708 | 57,160 83-47 ivision 10...... ,8 ; 8: 
Haldimand...... 488 21, 854 44.78 Division 1a... 5,979 80, 012 13-38 
Haliburton...... 1,486 6, 695 4-51 || Division 12...... 5, 982 34, 673 5-80 
+ Hralton... -cscu.. 363 28,515 78-55 Divisions... 0... 6, 848 36, 346 5-31 
\ Hastings......... 25020 63,322 | 27-26 Division 14.....: 13, 419 65, 166 4-86 
q PGrORs hse Ss 1,295 43,742 | 33-78 || Division 15...... 8,190 89,036 | 10-87 
a 18 Ss Se 153, 220 33,372 0-22 || Division 16...... 8, 102 53,212 6-57 
ene. ee 918 66,346 | 72-27 || Division 17...... 6,918 33,173 4-80 
Deepen Bin ehee 1,124 56,925 | 50-65 |} Division 18...... #15580 11,039 0:10 
Me 4p he 0ae | 20008 latpemtst | nae atl. ypecten |) gree 
mee, enor and Division 1.21... 7,323 | 29,595 | 4-04 
Addington..... 1,170 18,469 | 15-79 ||: 
f Ticoln 339 65. 066 | 195-98 Division 2.5. 6, 342 . 88,563 9-23 
“a Manitoulin... Gopelerre logeaial age: een rence ts hl ues Be eRac ees 
. Middlesex...... “| 1,240] 127,166 | 102-55 MS Sree 681 . 
Mtuskoica 1’ 585 211 835 13-78 Division 5....... 7,681 18, 926 2-46 
- Nipissing. :...... 7,560 43,315 | 5-73 Division 7 achat Sd Was as aaah race 
Norfolk Drarsiete eter eras 634 Sap 611 56-17 Di eal a’ 10 67.630 10:39 
* Northumberland. 734 30, 786 41-94 ivision 8....... pees / : 
ee Division 9....... 14, 823 32,202 2-17 
A het Gromdaen be Pea gaiee || nsiont ID: 3. 6, 180 58,807 | 9-52 
SE ars ie ie si i x ee VvASTON? L150. 4,753 149, 193 31-39 
a Parry Sound..... 4,336 30, 083 . 6-94 Divisi 12 1] 1 17.431 
‘- Peel. .22 00.5005 Bi oe ar 00 RO BT SD’ | UGTeabi|t owes eet a eas 
\ Path. - 840 49. 694 59-16 Division 13...... 8,103, 38; 172 4-09 
3 Peterborough....| 1,415 Uap OW a ages gure & Poet see eatte 
4 Prescott......... 494 ripe Va alg | pee eat an ae oe BP 3034051 givs 
ss Prince Edward... 390 $6,760! 1. 49055 (ot LE ee or aioe en 
Rainy River..... G78 Wee age rao, Wangs || DEVON cp hee dl Mi ik 
Rentrew si. v4... 3,009 54,720 | 18-19 : 
Be: Russell 205 323 407 17,448 | 42-87 ||British Columbia.| 359,279 817,861 2°28 
E: SIMCOE, Hananaeiie 1, 663 87,057 52°35 Divistouplia, os 15, 984 21,345 1-34 
Stormont........ 412 40,905 | 99-28 BAP CLR T AL nes te 6, 934 3,442 0-50 
ty DUGDULY Hoses: 18, 058 80, 815 4-48 Dee te: 6, 567 11, 280 1-72 
; Thunder Bay. eects 52,471 85, 200 1-62 Cr Awe ae 2,483 6, 623 2:67 
Timiskaming.... 5, 896 50, 604 8-58 Division 2....... 13, 343 48, 266 3-62 
a WAGEOUIA a) sah. st 1,348 25,934 | 19-24 PENA ie eB IU AS 3,518 3,790 1-08 
; ; saa Ssh p ae SMS i 98,720 | 191-32 Dee eae o Pa ett 6-26 
Te eland 2 ens 8 93,836 | 242-47 (CP RD cts (hea 5, 714 8,761 3-28 
an Wellington,...... 1,019 59,453 | 58-34 Divisione. <a. 10, 729 51,605 4-81 
a Wentworth...... 458 206,721 | 451-36 oy Soa ete dere 4,425 30,306 §:85 
ee INGOT eee tech, hie 882 951,549 |1,078-85 kop eicin ta, Weekes 3, 638 15,840 4-35 
og (Chemie Gettn ey seed 2, 666 5, 459 2:05 
a: Manitoba......... 219,723 729,744 3-32 Division 4....:.. 9,764 449, 376 | 46-02 
— Division 1....... 4,281 27,813 6005 a eit eaes oe 5,965 101, 711 17-05 
be Davison? si ca 2,320 41,426 | 17-86 | eae ena rs: 3,799 347,665 | 91-51 
ta Division 3..... *, 2,577 24,781 9-62 Division pone 13, 206 150, 407 11-39 
" : Division’4) 3.2.4 2,466 15, 699 6-37 DO ah he seasons 2,512 112, 231 44-68 
NO TVAISLOIL- Ds) hms 6. 5,256 48,424 9-21 | ONE heed ene se 182 3, 145 17-28 
a Division.6. 04: 2,436 295,342 | 121-24 ORIEN ay Brae: 940 14,139 | 15-04 
‘- Division 7....... 2,578 36,669 | 14-22 fe a Rk Rares 1,740 12, 855 7:39 
a Division 8....... 2,160 17, 803 8-24 Cae. Sissel 3,476 3, 250 0-93 
Division 9....... 1,217 47,277 | 38-85 PSUAN ee Me ree 4, 356 4,787 1-10 
‘3 Division 10...... 2,377 19, 562 8-23 Division 6....... 31,420 30,710 0-98 
3 Division 11...... 2,914 26, 637 9-14 ne Rag aie Matas 6, 868 2,486 0-36 
Division 12...... 3, 240 25,387 7:84 DD israncen wast 3,343 7, 662 2-29 
fs Division 18...'... 3,324 26, 033 7:83 PO CRS Ee aH B 6,146 13, 916 2-26 
3 Division 14...... 3, 636 26,613 7°32 CO Uae ie Mera ees 5, 574 498 0-09 
i. Division SL e 2,304 12,059 5-23 (ay 5 ee Ce ors ane eal 4,360 2,041 0-47 
. Division 16...... 176" 637 38, 219 0-22, sh at eee Tae 5,129 4,107 0-80 


1 Includes District of Patricia. 
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7.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1941—concluded 


am Population, 1941 eae 2 Population, 1941 
. an ooo rovince an + 
ae oats Area in Per and Area in Per 
Sq. Miles Total Sq. Division Sq. Miles Total Sq. 
Mile ile 
British Columbia British Columbia 
—continued —concluded 
Divasvonii= nee 22,187 14, 344 0-65. Division 9—cone. 
DP ORE Re are ye 9, 893 3, 824 Op Gols ween tetera ea 4,853 10, 554 2-17 
| operas Sp-y.scieg Serene 6,514 2,896 0-44 Mecca arr, crs 8,362 1,065 0-13 
CEMA E CRN co 5, 780 7, 624 1-32 AE ie Ry arenas oe 3,970 2Ba0 0-59 
Divisions... .s 71,985 25,276 0:35 Division 10. .<. +. 82, 533 8,481 0-10 
A Aeeree Ble Seie ee, 9, 838 5,250 0-53 RSE ae 38,016 133 - 
eee epee Sn ke 9,974 2s 0-27 bis Pose ee 21,387 419 0-02 
Caer is Sok wiaatoes 11,431 1, 560 0-14 CR to ate ares a Gly 2.590 0-22 
Ce ao eee 8,378 5, 907 0-71 10 LAR re a 1618 5, 339 0-46 
Curette tees ae 13,019 4,862 0:37 
jas ek ALIN Rr are 10, 799 8, 546 0-33 
Shed ee arse a ee 8, 546 1,485 0-17 ||Wukon............] 205,846 4,914 6-02 
Division Oicse. «2 88, 128 18, 051 0-20 
APE ete te 20, 668 833 0-04 
Dees ees Suisse 39,456 911 0-02 ||Northwest 
CORT eRe 10, 819 2,353 0-22 Territories...... 1,253,438 12,028 0-01 


8.—Densities of Population in Various Countries 


Nore.—In the past, this table has been based on census data. Owing to the incidence of the War and. 


the postponement of regular census-taking in most countries, it was decided to substitute density figures 
based on estimated population in those cases marked with an asterisk (*), rather than give census data 
that is not representative of existing conditions. Total area is used, except in the cases of Canada, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the United States, where figures of land area are available. Source: 
Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1942-44. 


Persons Persons 
Country Year per Country Year per 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
Nethenlancdsi ier ead. cose. 1943 716-57 China? ni wok ah au w ene tee on « 1939 104-97 
IB Gls tutte oan tanta hoe od set eee 1943 711-99 United States of America* (not 
United Kingdom (England and including -Alaska)\ie. 85.46 1.4 1943 45-10 
Wales, Scotland and Northern WEG Olt tah eyte eatin ie eae ean 1943 37-63 
clade) eee teat ist oktse es 1940 507-24 INOT WAY Sak ee eo ee 1940 23-67 
UCN STEN CRG a Aire 8 IR Sue a 1940 495-72 Union of South Africa*......... 1943 23-04 
German helehve. suo. 05 ch eee 1939 381-98 Union of Soviet Socialist 
Teele ete aston eit ads NPAT 1941 72-07 Republics stay aaccaeetian, sete 1939 20-85 
Tadaes ste chs De era eae 1941 245-97 pee Zealand*........ 6... + ee ae a 
mG 3 1 : ATS LINE erence mater eevee 12-90 
Pi ar eB US Sa perp soe: or all aaeeh era Enero nee Rate 1943 | 10-51 
Poland eee eee eee eens ele ie) ene 0. ¢ 0. .9inie 1938 233-63 Canada 1941 3-32 
F FSS Saat ROC Ee eae 1939 193660 ema nena SA pe en eg Sey he ay 
Pegs Canada, exclusive of the 
Spats Venere ee at nc lees 1943 185-86 TherricOnlesenin nose ee 1941 5-74 
ITO tere ae ie, Reker nace eae ee 1943 110-77 Austra lig ieee onten . usctase aie 1943 . 2-43 


1 Not including Burma. 


Section 4.—Sex Distribution 


The sex distribution of the Canadian people is characterized, as is that of any 
‘young’ population, by a preponderance of males, although this condition has been 
greatly modified in recent times, especially since the rigid control of immigration 
following the First World War. In 1666, during the early years of settlement by the 
French-speaking immigrants, 63-3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784, 
when the English-speaking immigration to Canada was commencing, there were 
54,064 males and 50,759 females and by the middle of the nineteenth century 


\ 
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there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 males. 
to 452,937 females in the more newly settled Upper Canada. Since Confederation 
the newer sections of Canada—the west and the northwest—have shown the 
greatest excess of males. 


3 _. From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the percentage of males never 
opped below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied 
between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. 


-9.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, Census Years 


1871-1941 : 
o/ 
Province 1871 - 1881 1891 1901 
Territory Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
eee Seth's 47,121 46, 900 54, 729 54, 162 54, 881 54,197 51,959 51,300 


Boe de - 198,792) 194,008 220,538). 220,034 227,093 223,303 233, 642 225, 932 
F 145, 888 139, 706 164, 119 157,114 163, 739 157, 524 168, 639 162,481 
Bisa ievsca's sict 596,041 678,175 680, 852 744, 141 744,394 
Prater e cat sitar 828, 590 978, 554 948,368) 1,069,487} 1,044, 834 
Manitoba........- 12, 864 35, 123 27, 137 84, 342 68, 164 
Saskatchewan..... Eo - = - - 
BEDOItAS.. 2... 5: 
‘British Columbia. 
BKON «6. os cle es a 


20,694} 15, 553 


29,503; 19,956]  63,003| 35,170 
24,274 23,726] 28,113} 28,333/ 53,785) 45,182] 107176 9953 
1,869,264| 1,819,993] 2,188,854 2,135,956] 2,460,471| 2,372,768) 2,751,708] 2,619,607 
. 1911 1921 1931 1941 


23. 084 


seeeees 


Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 


ialetgene 47,069 46, 659 44, 887 43,728 45,392 42,646 49, 228 45,819 
sere 251,019) 241,319) 266,472) 257,365) 263,104) 249,742) 296,044) 281,918 
179, 867}. 172,022} 197,351) 190,525) 208,620} 199,599} 234,097] 223,304 
Reseed evesates 1,012,815} 992,961] 1,179,651} 1,180,859} 1,447,326) 1,427,336) 1,672,982) 1,658,900 

1 SSN ee 1,301,272] 1,226,020} 1,481,890] 1,451,772) 1,748,844] 1,682,839} 1,921,201] 1,866, 454 
Manitoba......... 252,954) 208,440} 320,567; 289,551} 368,065} 332,074] 378,079] 351,665 
Saskatchewan..... 291,730} 200,702} 413,700} 343,810} 499,935} 421,850) 477,563) 418,429 
MeDeIta.. oes. 223,792} 150,503) 324,208) 264,246; 400,199) 331,406; 426,458] 369,711 
251,619} 140,861}. 293,409} 231,173} 385,219} 309,044} 435,031) 382,830 
BES the SN OAs ee « 6, 508 2,004 2,819 1,338}. 2, 825 1,405 3, 153 1,761 
BEE stciekohe'e. ole: sie-2 3,350 3,157 4,204 3,939} 5,012 4,304 6, 700 5, 328 


Mees 3,821,995| 3,384,648) 4,529,643!) 4,258,306) 5,374,541) 5,002,245) 5,900,536) 5,606,119 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy, who were recorded separately in 1921. 


Immigration has influenced the sex distribution of the population, as between 
provinces, in widely different degree. In the older settlements of Quebec and parts 
of New Brunswick and Ontario, where the populations are of French basic stock, 
immigration has not played as great a part in upsetting the normal distribution of 
the sexes as it has in the other provinces. Even in Ontario immigrants from 
Continental European countries do not settle as readily and are not assimilated 
as completely as in the newer western provinces. 


A characteristic of population distribution since 1911 has been the rapid growth 
of urban centres due to the far-reaching developments in manufacturing that have 
entirely changed the economic picture. Summary figures showing the disparity 
between the sexes in the matter of urban concentration in 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941 
Tn the total population are given in the following tabulation. Where the percentage 
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of urban males is large the percentage of females is also large. Each decade — 
emphasizes the greater opportunities for female employment in urban centres as 
compared with rural. 


ltem 1911 1921 1931 1941 ; 
Excess of all males over all females per 100 of total population... 6-07 3-09 3°59 2-56 
Percentage of females in urban centres to all females........... 47-12 51-78 55-98 56-61 : 
Percentage of males in urban centres to all males.............. 43-91 47-41 51-57 52-18 
Excess of urban females over urban males per 100 of urban 
DOPULACION 3) see ae eee ae cic ie eee ee ara k lke —2-54 1-32 0-52 1-52 


Table 10 gives the position of Canada among other countries of the world in 
regard to masculinity. ; 


10.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries 


Norse.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


Excess of Excess of 
Males Males 
Country Year Femialas Country Year 2 ened ae 
per 100 per 100 
Population Population 
INF OEN UN Ae hae Ce ee Ae 1914 7-22 Ditaly 4) Sai aieahe Sate Reet ean ...| . 1986 —1-82 j 
NAIA Aas See eT ees rate 1941 3°36 A eisyb ave Weapmrvcay Sate g Khost 8 ey GIy 1930 —2-05 : 

Canadensis ese ee ses 1941 2:56 German Retchits 0). ea eon 1939 —2-15 
ire samenes fase ens Sateen eae 1936 2-43 Norway iy. .oe. Pear DS Ve Rae 1930 —2-49 
PAUISETE Tar ob debts Meu Pea eyes 1933 1-57 Northern dreland-..c setae 1937 —2-66 
New: Zealander cs intone aoe 1936 1-52 Poland ee Rare ewe mane 1931 —2-71 — 
Union of South Africal........ 1936 1-19 Czechoslovakia.............. 1930 —3-01 
Bulvaniaacce Secs wae 1934 0-49 AUStriange Lease eee 1939 —3-11 
United States! jaccn. so eee 1940 0-34 Switzerland sy ele eee ats 1940 —3-30 
PAPAM Cea ee aaa arte 1940 0-02 Hirance ts stare Wat aca. ie 1940 —3-62 
INetherlan detetvet ms tesctsttee hee 1930 —0-63 Scotlands eee ache 1931 —3-94 
SwWeEGenke etc iies eae eta 1940 —0-80 Portugale a cee eer see 1940 —4-01 
Crenes fig eae ck Veet. 1928 | —0-85 Spain 15). ete ae ee 1940 | —4-06 
Cite AROSE ene Beat ter okae 1940 —0-88 US SeRin Sea eee nae 1939 —4-19 
Belgiuniysiccies hens ond eee 1930 —0-96 England and Wales.......... 1931 —4-22 
Denmark Ac iss Dasacos bees 1940 —1-14 


1 White population only. 
Section 5.—Age Distribution 


The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, other 
analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and death 
rates, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and activities 
that are of great importance in the national life. 


Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
affect the very young sections of the population except to a very small degree, but 
it immediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
effects are carried to the older groups as time goes by. Thus, the influence of the 
very heavy immigration of the early years of the century (1900-11) is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1901, 175-1 persons per 1,000 of the total population were in 
the age group 20-29 years and 130-5 persons per 1,000 in the group 30-39 years: 
a decade later, 190-3 per 1,000 were in the former group and 142-6 in the latter. 
Since immigration was cut down very severely after the outbreak of war in 1914, 
the influence of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through the 
upper age groups year by year’ it has now reached those of the population in the — 
‘fifties’. 
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11.—Male and Female Populations, by Age. Periods, Census Years 1921-41 


Norr.—For comparable data for census years 1891-1911, see the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 95. 


Age Group 


eee een ene 


Totals, Under 
5 Years.... 


eeeee 
eeeee 
eseee 
eeeee 
eeeee 
eeeee 
ences 
eveee 
eeeee 
eeeee 
aeeee 
eeeee 
eneee 
eeber 
eseee 
eecee 
eee ee 


Over..... 


Not given...... 
Totals........ 


‘Male 


1921 


Female 


Male 


1931 
Female 


Total 


Male 


1941 


Female 


103, 725 
103, 209 
104, 144 
106, 203 
106,878 


209, 666): 


207,771 
209; 945 
214,618 
215,549 


102, 930 
102,879 


111,910}, 


113,021 
112, 432 


202, 668 
204,365 
221,578 
224,131 
221, 673 


109, 165 
99, 921 
113, 693 
107, 526 
103, 598 


105, 635 
96, 600 
110,157 
104, 653 
100, 906 


533,390 


524, 159|1, 057,549 
520, 031}1, 048, 694 


451, 805 
398,545 
360, 198 
338, 852 


309, 608 


290, 066 
240, 651 
198, 129 
166, 811 
132, 163 
112, 881 


913, 087 
801, 780 
711,169 
686, 474 


652, 845). 


632,366 
527, 102 
435,013 
361, 944 
280, 296 
239, 278 
171, 996 
117,425 
71,350 
37,601 
15,378 
4,180 
977 

Sey 83. 
21, 262 


543,172 


572, 507 
542,930 
525, 250 
463,722 
409, 976 
368, 135 
359, 081 
347,763 
321,513 
267,332 
199, 160 
156, 912 
120, 695 


531, 243|1, 074, 415 


560, 242|1, 132, 749 
531, 121}1,074, 051 
514, 341}1, 039, 591 


447, 463 
376,305 
340,701 
329, 382 
298, 336 
263, 698 
221,349 
167, 865 
137, 685 
110, 439 


1,185 
786, 281 
708,836 
688, 463 
646, 099 
585, 211 
488,681 
367,025 
294, 597 
231, 134 


533,903 


529, 092 
556, 304 
565, 212 
517, 956 
488, 340 
431,591 
396, 453 


348, 616 


332, 503 
315, 866 
275,234 
218, 557 
162,517 
111, 152 
67, 200 
34,083 
12,621 
2,805 
457 
74 

Nil 


517,951 


516, 728 
544, 573 
554, 823 
514, 470 
478, 650 
412,255 
363,101 
327, 929 
302, 643 


275, 838} 


231, 658 
188, 594 


145,207) 


105, 949 
68, 495 
37,431 
15,015 

3, 937 
770 
102 

Nil 


Total 


214, 800 
196,521 
223, 850 
212,179 


204, 504 


1,051,854 


1,045, 820 
1,100, 877 
1,120, 085 
1,032, 426 
966, 990 
843, 846 
759, 554 
676,545 
635, 146 
591, 704 
506, 892 
407,151 
307, 724 
217,101 
135, 695 
71,514 
27, 636 

6, 742 
1,227 
v5 


_ Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population 
is shown owing to practically non-existent migration and a lower birth rate—factors 
that were emphasized during the depression years. 


In 1921 the number per 1,000 


of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183-0; it was 201-1 in 1931 
and 209-5 in 1941. 


Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by the 


group 60 years of age or over; this group represented 75-1 per 1,000 of the total 
population in 1921, 83-9 in 1931 and no less than 102-1 per 1,000 in 1941. 


More detailed tables on this subject are given at pp. 94-96 of the 1943-44 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of conjugal condition © 
is probably the most fundamental. 


social’. 


edition of the Year Book. 


Section 6.—Conjugal Condition 


Its incidence is twofold: ‘vital’ and ‘economic 


The vital basis lies in the influence of the marriage state on the fertility of a 


population and, from this angle, close analyses of conjugal condition, by age, are 
important. 


The ages of females (see Table 41), between 15 and 45 years have more 


* significance than those of males; if the proportion of females in this group is small, 
the expected proportion of births will also be small. 


It has been shown that for the 


Canadian population the combined influences of age of the population, age of the 
married females, and proportion of females married has become steadily more 
favourable to the birth rate from 1871 to 1921 but that, since the latter date, the 
trend has been less favourable. 


s 
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12.— Conjugal Condition of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, Census 
Years 1911-41 


Norr.—Figures for censuses previous to 1911 are not comparable. 


SS ee eS Ee ee 
———————— ee 0086806865656 EEO SSS eae eee 


Divoréed 
Year and Sex Single Married Widowed and Legally Totali 
Separated ; 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c No. p.c. No. 
a LS) Te & seis Bee See ed M. | 1,161,088] 45-0 | 1,326,959] 51-5 88,716} 3-4 2,087] 0-1 |} 2,597,133 
BY 765,092) 34-8 | 1,247,761] 56-8 178,961} 8-2 2,255} 0-1 || 2,201,780 
“NUK sg eye We Pi M. | 1,178,730] 39-2 | 1,697,145] 56-7 119,571} 4-0 3,664} 0-1 || 2,994,720 
1p 881,771} 32-0 | 1,630,636} 59-2 236,283} 8-6 3,726] 0-1 | 2,752,637 
TOS eee tee eek e M. | 1,519,844! 41-0 | 2,032,691]. 54-9 148,851} 4-0 4,048} 0-1 || 3,713,221 
F. | 1,148,977] 34-0 | 1,937,458] 57-3 288,530} 8-5 3,392) 0-1 || 3,378,579 
NOAM are Rata eee eae M. | 1,703,528} 39-8 | 2,363,528] 55-2 170,743) 4-0 42,770| 1-0 || 4,281,237 
F. | 1,328,489} 33-0 | 2,292,478] 56-9 354,378] 8-8 51,399) 1-3 || 4,026, 867 


Bo Rt pele ee Yeap a I a a 
1 Includes conjugal condition not stated; percentages are based on stated condition. 
In Canada as a whole there are more married males than married females. 
Other striking statistics of conjugal condition are the great preponderance of 
widows compared to widowers and the large and increasing numbers of divorced 
or legally separated persons. 


Conjugal condition of the 1941 population 15 years of age or over, by provinces 
and sex, is shown at p. 102 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Section 7.—Racial Origins 


A population composed of divers racial stocks gives rise to political, economic 
and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture 
of foreign elements, although, to ‘the extent that certain racial stocks are more 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 
that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 
of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: 
historically the French is much the older and, excepting for the Census of 1921, 
has exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British Isles stocks. 


It will be seen from Table 13 that, at the time of Confederation, the largest of 
the groups comprising the British Isles races was the Irish and that the Irish and 
the Scottish together outnumbered the English by almost two to one. The English, 
however, exceeded the Irish by 1891, while the Scottish took second place in 
1921. From 1881 to 1901, those of Irish origin increased only 3-3 p.c.: the smaller 
proportion of Irish to English and Scottish was due not alone to a decline in immi- 
gration but to their emigration from Canada. The relative gains from 1911 to 
1921 of the British Isles races as a group brought them to over one-half (55-4 p.c.) 
of the total population. The English (with 28-9 p.c.) ranked first in 1921 of 
all races in Canada, the French were second (27-9 p.c.), the Scottish were third 
(13-4 p.c.), and the Irish fourth (12-6 p.c.).. In 1931 the French again assumed 
the premier position and the English ranked second, outnumbered by 187,000, yet 
there were only 54 French to every 100 persons of English, Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh descent combined. There was a relative reduction in the British Isles races 
from 57 p.c. of the total population in 1901 to 49-7 p.c. in 1941. The causes for 
this relative decrease were mainly: declining immigration from the British Isles, 


a 
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emigration to the United States of the Anglo-Saxons, repatriation of large numbers 

of French Canadians from the United States, and the generally higher rate of 

increase on the part of the French as compared with the various Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

_ ‘The factors of immigration and emigration are transitory and change rapidly but 
the rate of natural increase has been persistently favourable to the French. 


. For the British Isles races the inter-decennial increases have fallen consistently 
- from 1911 to 1941. Between 1911 and 1921 the increase was 869,657; for the 
following decade it was 512,333; and from 1931. to 1941, 334,833. 


The British Isles and French groups taken together constituted 80 p.c. of 
the population in 1941, as was the case in 1931; this compared with 83 p.c. in 1921, 
84 p.c. in 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. 
This pronounced decline has been due, in the main, to immigration of Continental 
Europeans to Canada during the past 40 years. 


From the beginning of the present century the proportion of the European 

- races (other than British and French) increased from 8-5 p.c. in 1901 to 17-8 p.c. 

; a in 1941. The rate was such as to more than double the numbers of these European 

stocks in one decade (1901-11) and was much higher for specific origins: for instance 

_ the Belgians and Scandinavians trebled; the Jews and Italians increased more 

than fourfold; the Poles and Finns, respectively, were numerically five and six 
times stronger in 1911 than in 1901. 


The second decade of the century showed declining rates of growth; this period 
included three years of the heaviest immigration in the history of the Dominion 
- and four years of war. The net result was that the European stocks increased 
> from 944,783 to 1,247,103.or 32 p.c. 
ee - Several significant changes occurred in the third and fourth decades; European 
' stocks (other than British and French) rose from 1,247,103 in 1921 to 2,043,926 
in 1941 or by 63-9 p.c. With the resumption of moderate immigration from 
- Continental Europe in 1921 and the relatively higher birth rate among earlier 
_ Continental European immigrants, foreign European stocks increased nearly four 
and one-half times more rapidly than the British in 1921-31. 


_  13.—Racial Origins of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941, with Percentage 
s Distribution for 1941 


Racial Origin 18711 1881 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
a =: No. No. No. Nowe No. No. No. p.c. 


2,110,502) 2,548,514) 3,063,195] 3,999,081) 4,868,738} 5,381,071] 5,715,904) 49-68 
706,369} 881,301] 1,260,899] 1,871,268] 2,545,358] 2,741,419] 2,968,402) 25-80 
846,414) 957,403} 988,721] 1,074,738! 1,107,803} 1,230,808) 1,267,702} 11-02 
549,946] 699,863} 800,154) 1,027,015) 1,173,625} 1,346,350} 1,403,974! 12-20 

7,773 9,947 13, 421 26, 060 41,952 62, 494 75,826} 0-66 


1,322, 813] 1,598,386] 2,107,327| 3,006, 502| 3,699, 846] 4,753,242) 5,526,964) 48-03 
1,082,940) 1,298,929] 1,649,371] 2,061,719) 2,452,743) 2,927,990) 3,483,038) 30-27 


10, 9472 44,036 107, 671 48, 639 32, (tole 0883 

Bela ts we a2 - - 2,994 9, 664 20, 234 27,585 29,711} 0-26 

eS BS WIP ArIAN So sh ects. siete = - - - 1,765 3,160 3,260} 0-03 
” Czech and Slovak...| = - - - - 8, 840 30, 401 42,912} 0-37 
PDs ek or er 3 3 3 3 21,124 34,118 37,4389} 0-33 

; PETAVINIS EY ate c\ chery ais gets - - 2,502 15,500 21,494 43, 885 41,683} 0-36 

r rermann ae. sivas. 202,991 254,319} 310,501 403,417|° 294,635) 473,544| 464,682} 4-04 
Meme Greek rc. os. 39 - 291 3,614 5,740 9,444 11,692} 0-10 
“a TELS ATO sas oe scans os - - 1, 5494 11, 6484 13,181 40, 582 54,598} 0-47 
> Icelandic............ 3 3 3 3 15, 876 19,382 21,050 pee 


Le ea 1, 0351. 1,849 10, 834 45,963! 66,769 98,1731 112,625 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 118. 
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13.—Racial Origins of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941, with Percentage 
Distribution for 1941—concluded 


Racial Origin 18711 1881 1901 ‘1911 1921 1931 1941 
Other European Races No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c 
—concluded 

VEWASti ewe Heise 125 667 16,131 76,199} 126,196} 156,726} 170,241 48 
Fathuanianies 23. 02S" - - - -- 1,970 5, 876 7,789 07 
Netherlander....... 29, 662 30, 412 33, 845 55,961 117,505 148, 962 212, 863 85 
Norwegian.......... 3 3 3 3 68, 856 93, 243 100,718 88 
Polish ee ote Sees - _ 6, 285 33, 652 53,403} 145,503 167,485 45 
Roumanian......... ~ - 3545 5, 8835 13,470 29,056 24, 689 21 
Russians, ss. pa ee 6076 1, 2276 19, 825 44,376 100, 064 88, 148 83,708 73 
Scandinavian........ 1,623 9,223 31,042 112, 682 7 7 7 - 
Swedish. cesses tenis 3 3 8 3 61,503 81,306 85,396 74 
‘Uibrainianecetcper ke = 5, 682 75,432 106,721 225,113} 305,9298 66 
Wugoslavies. 22... 2 = _ - 3,906 16,174 21,214 
Otherneiaetinn nktorces 3,791 , 760 5,174 6, 756 16, 180 6, 232 6,527 06 


5 
Asiatic Races. sees 4 4,383 23, 731 43,213 65, 914 84, 548 74,064 
4 


oor oooo COND COFRSCFROF 
C _ 
co 


@hinesere say eo ae - "383 Woe 27,831 39, 587 46,519 34,627 30 
Japanese. ..........- - 4,738 9,067 15, 868 23, 342 23, 149} 20 
Others eels esan cee 4 1,681 6,315 10, 459 14, 687 16,288 14- 
Indian and Eskimo... oe 23 , 037 108, 547 127,941 105, 611 113, 724 128, 890 125721 09 
INGOTOR sat th eee 21,496 21,394 17,437 16, 994 18,291 19, 456 22,174 19 
Otherisd ss .e aes Ne 348 2,780 145 18,310 187 681 36, 753 9 32 
INOGtStated rea. cers 7,561 40, 806 31,539 16, 932 21, 249 8, 898 5,275| 0-05 
Totals. cis.te 3,485,761} 4,324,810) 5,371,315) 7,206,643 8,787,949 10,376, 786/11, 506, 655/100 -00 

1 Includes the four original. provinces of Canada only. 2 Includes Bohemian, Bukovinian and 
Slavic. 3 Included under Scandinavian. 4Tncludes Lithuanian and Moravian. 5In« 
cludes Bulgarian. 6 Includes Finnish and Polish. 7 Since 1921 Scandinavian has been divided 
into Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 8 Includes Bukovinian, Galician and Ruthenian. 


9 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Racial origins of the population by provinces and territories in 1941 are given 
at p. 106 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 8.—Religions 


At each census the actual numbers attached to any religious denomination, as 
reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The growth of- the 
different denominations from an early date is traced statistically in Table 14. 


Over the period from 1871 to 1941 approximately 40 p.c. of the population of 
Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith. This proportion has been remarkably 
constant over the 70 years. The 1941 percentage (inclusive of Greek Catholics) 
was 43-3 p.c. Methodists were 15-7 p.c. of the population in 1871 but fell to 


13-2 p.c. in 1921. Presbyterians increased from 15-6 p.c. in 1871 to 16 p.c. in 
1921; they were reinforced by the considerable immigration from Scotland after 


the beginning of the century. The organization of the United Church of Canada 
in 1925 left the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists much weaker in member- 
ship. Almost all Methodists, the main body of Congregationalists and a large 
number of Presbyterians united to form that Church. 


Among some of the numerically larger European races in Canada, the leading 
religious denominations at the 1941 Census were: German origin—32-0 p.c. Lutheran, 
25-0 p.c. Roman Catholic and 14-2 p.c. United Church; Ukrainian origin—62-3 p.c. 
Roman Catholic and 29-1 p.c. Greek Orthodox; Scandinavian origin—59-8 p.e. 
Lutheran, 17-0 p.c. United Church and 6-8 p.c. Anglican; Netherlanders— 
30:5 p.c. Mennonite, 28-1 p.c. United Church, 11-4 p.c. Anglican and 7-6 p.c. 
Baptist. About 81 p.c. of the people of Polish origin were Roman Catholic and 
91 p.c. of the Italians reported this religious denomination. It is interesting to 
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bn ote that 13-6 p.c. of the Chinese stated that they.belonged to the United Church 
and 7 p.c. to the Presbyterian Church, while 21-4 p.c. of the Japanese reported 
United Church as their religious denomination. 


14.—Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941, with 
Percentage Distribution for 1941 


Religion 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 | 1931 1941 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. p.c. 
eye ace 6,179 <7 5214 6,354 8,058 10, 406 14,179 16,026 °18,449| 0-16 


BAB I ns 501,269] 574,818] 646,059} 681, 494|1,043,017/1, 407,780} 1,635,615] 1,751,188) 15-22 
Baa intsetsft vs 243,714) 296,525) 303, 839 318, 005| 382,720} 421,730) 443,341): 483,592) 4-20 


Brethren......... 2,305 8,831 11, 637 014 9,278 11,580 13,472 13,767| 0-12 
Bancdhist........3. - — - 10° 407 10,012 11,281 15,784 15,635}. 0-14 
Bhristian, 6206.5. 15,153 = - 7 484 17,421 17, 142 11,527 8,515] 0-07 
Christian Science. - ~ _ 2,619 5,073 13, 826 18, 436 20,222] 0-18 
Church of Christ,| - 
~ Disciples....... - 20, 193 12,763 17,164) 14,554) 18,107 15, 811 21,223) 0-18 
Confucian........ - - ~ 5,115 14,562} 27,114 24, 087 22,233} 0-19 
Congregationalist. 21,829} 26,900} 28,157} 28,293} 34,054} 30,730 6941 2 - 
Doukhobor....... -. - ~ 8,775 10, 493 12,648 14,918 16,844} 0-15 
Evangelical 
mChurch......... 4,701 ~ - 10,193 10,595} 18,905 2a ole 37,002) 0-32 
- Free Methodist 
Church of 
_ Canadai.. tape - - - - - ~ 7,730 8,788} 0-07 
METICNGS |... 0s. owes 7,353 6, 553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 1,964] 0-02 
Gospel People. ... = - - _ 135 2,449 6,355 7,005| 0-06 
Greek Orthodox. 18 - - 15,630] 88,507) 169,832) 102,389 139,629) 1-21 
International 
_ Bible Students.. = - = 99 925 6,678 13,552 6,994| 0-06 
MUCWISD 0. 2c... ees 1115 2,393 6, 414 16, 401 74,564) 125,197 155,614 168,367) . 1-46 
Miutheran..... 2... 37,935] 46,350) — 63,982 92,524] 229,864] 286,458) 394,194) 401,153) 3-49 
Mennonite (incl. 
Hutterite)5..... + - - 31,797| 44,625) 58,797 88, 736 111,380] 0:97 
a ethodist. .. fey 578,161) 742,981] 847,765] 916, 886)1,079, 993]1, 159, 246 2 2 - 
Stet at 534 - - 6,891 15,971 19, 622 22,005 25,284} .0-22 
are ress 5, 146 2,634 6 4,810 26,027 21,739 21,071 19,126} 0-17 
Began... ... 26... 1,886 4,478 6 15,107 11, 840 6,778 5, 008 2,908} 0-02 
Pentecostal....... = - os - 513 7,003 26,301 57,646} 0-50 
Plymouth 
@rethren... 7. eo i - 3, 040 3,438 6, 482 6, 983 6,447} 0-06 
a iged 574,577| 676,165| 755,326| 842,531|/1,116,071|1,409,406| 870,728!) 829,1471) 7-21 
aS N.€.8.. 10, 146 6,519 122253 11,612} 30,265} 30,753 23, 296 10,756} 0-09 
Roman Catholic. .|1, 532, 471|1, 791, 982/1, 992, 017|2, 229, 600|2, 833, 041/3, 389,626] 4,285, 3887 4,986,5527| 43-34 
Salvation Army.. - 13, 949 10,308 18,834] 24,733 30, 716} 33,548} 0-29 
Bumitarian. 2.2... 2,275 2,126 Tt 1,934 3,224 4,926 4 445 5,578] 0-05 
United Church... — |, — ~ - 8,728] 2,017,375} 2,204,875} 19-16 
Ls ee er 15,637) 21,382 46,030 _ 19,202} 30,104) 32,066 44,515 53,679| 0-47 
ay _...2..| 126,8533) 86,769) 80,267) 43,222) 32,490 19,259 16, 042 17,159] 0-15 
mh ~-Totals,...... 3,689, 257 |4,324, 810/4, 833, 239/5,371,315|7, 206, 643|8, 787,949) 10,376, 786/11, 506, 655 100-00 


_ 1The figures for 1931 and 1941 entered opposite “‘Congregationalist”’ and ‘ ‘Presbyterian”’ represent 
the number not included in the ‘United Church’’. 2 Included in ‘‘United Church’’. 3 Re- 
ported as Methodist before 1931. 4 Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic combined under the term - 
“Greek Church” in 1921. In the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, Greek Catholics are included with Roman 
- Catholics. 5 Mennonites were included with Baptists in 1871 and 1881; in 1891 they were included 
with “other denominations’’. 6 Included with ‘‘other’’. 7 Includes 186,654 Greek Catholics 
‘in 1931 and 185,657 in 1941. 8 Includes 109,475 population in Manitoba, British Columbia and the ert, ' 
west Territories who were largely Indian and hence likely pagan. 


eae of leading religious denominations by provinces are given at p. 109 of 
the 1945 edition of the Year Book; those of the population of the nine leading 
" cities are shown in Table 14 of the 1946 Year Book at p. 107. 


Section 9.—Birthplaces 


3 The population of Canada by broad nativity groups—Canadian born, other 
_ British born, United States born and other foreign born—is shown in Table 15. 
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The effects of the large immigration at the beginning of the century are seen 
in all columns of the percentage figures after 1901. Whereas in 1871, 83-3 p.c. 
of the total population were Canadian born, 14-1 p.c. other British born, and 2-6 
p.c. foreign born, the corresponding proportions in 1941 were 82-5 p.c., 8-7 p.c. 
and 8-8 p.c., respectively. 


The smallest element in the population, viz., the foreign born other than United 
States born, actually shows the greatest percentage increase. These “other foreign 
born” increased rapidly from 0-85 p.c. in 1871 to 7-5 p.c. in 1931. The decline 


of the group indicated for 1941 is attributable to a restricted immigration policy | 


(see Chapter V). ; 


15.—Nativity of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941 


oejo—$WwoqwwoS—— SOS OSS 


British Born Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 
cd. 3 ae noel British Born Foreign Born 
Year ; ther om . opula- {J __] —___________ 
es British in . pee saad tion Cana- Other | United | Other 
out Bornt United C . aie alte dian British | States | Foreign 
States es Born Born Born Born 
No. No. No. No.’ No. p.c. Dace p.c. p.c. 
1871....| °3, 003,035 506, 721 64, 613 50, 641 3,605,0102) 83-30 14-06 1-79 0-85 
1881....| 38,721,8263 478,615 WEEOS 46,616 4,324, 810 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....] 4,189,3683 490,573 80, 915 72,383 4, 833, 239 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901 = 22" =4,671--815 421,051 127,899 150, 550 peyale cals 86-98 7-84 2-38 2-80 
POLS ele 0-09: O82 834, 229 303, 680 449 052 7, 206, 643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921 e216, 832294 1,065, 448 374, 022 516, 255 8, 787, 949 77-75 12-12 4-26 5-87 
1930s. Se <8; 069-261 1,184, 830 344,574 778, 121 | 10,376, 786 77°76 11-42 3°32 7:50 
1941....| 9,487,808: 1,003, 769 312,473 701,660 | 11,506,6553]] 82-46 8-72 2°72 | 6-10 
1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 2 Includes six provinces only. 3 Includes 


“birthplace not stated’’. 


Table 27, p. 113 of the 1943-44 Year Book gives, for 1941, the nativity of the 
population analysed by sex and province. 


Table 16 gives the total population by country of birth for census years 1871- 
1941. The census, under birthplace, collects information on both the country of 
birth of the immigrant arrivals in Canada and the province of birth of the native- 
born population. 


Comparative figures for country of birth for census periods to 1921 and those 
taken more recently are difficult to obtain because of the many geographical changes 
in Europe after the War of 1914-18; for instance, a person who, early in the century, 
migrated to Canada from a certain part of Austria or Hungary might not realize 
that in 1931 he should have recorded his birthplace as Poland or Roumania in line 
with the new national boundaries. In comparing the census figures of several 
decades these facts should be considered and a regrouping of certain European 
countries whose boundaries were changed in later censuses is carried back to earlier 
censuses to maintain comparability. Table 16 is as far as the census can go in 
supplying strictly comparable figures along these lines. In this table no change 


has been made affecting the census figures themselves: they have been merely 


regrouped geographically. 


> - 
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16.—Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1871-1941 


Birthplace 1871 . 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 


oO OF | | eee 


BCanada............. 3,003,085 | 3,721,826) 4,189,368 1] 4,671,815 | 5,619,682 | 6,832,224 | 8,069,261 | 9,487,808 


British Isles....... 496, 595 470, 906 477,735 404, 848 804, 234 | 1,025,119 | 1,138,942 960,125 
- Other British 
me dympire?.:....... 10, 126 7,709 12, 838 16, 203 29,995 40,329 45, 888 43, 644 
BEEODO os - bas b-w p< ws 28, 699 39,161 53, 841 125, 549 404, 941 459,325 714, 462 653, 705 
Belvim.:..-...°.. ~ - - 2,280 7,975 13,276 17,033 14,773 
mr Hiniand......... - - ~ - 10, 987 12,156 30, 354 24, 387 
mee rrance.......... 2,908 4,389 5,381 7, 944 17, 619 19, 247 16, 756 13,795 
' Germany....... 24, 162 25,328 20, (02 27,300 39,577 25, 266 39, 163 28,479 
BeGreece... 6 0555.. - ~ - 213 2,640 3, 769 5,579 5, 871 
“TDI areata eter Gite 218 ae 2,795 6, 854 34, 739 35, 531 42,578 40, 432 
Netherlands.. - - - 385 3, 808 5, 827 10, 736 9, 923 
Russia, Lithuania 
; and Ukraine... : 416 6,3763 9, 222 31, 281 89, 984 112,412 133, 869 124, 402 
‘Seandinavian 
countries...... 588 2,076 17,827 18,388 61, 240 64,795 90,042 72,473 
Central European 
countries‘...... 102 ~ 695 29,473 129, 421 159, 379 317,350 309, 360 
Meee Qther.. 2... ek. - 305 215 169 1,481 6,951 7,667 11,002 9,810 
BO oe eects o's. = - 9,129 23, 580 40, 946 53, 636 60, 608 44,443 
- United ae Bua 64, 613 77, 753 80,915 127, 899 303, 680 374, 022 844, 574 312,473 
_ Other countries. . 1,942 7,455 9,413 1, 421 3,165 3,294 3,051 3,512 
Totals......... 3,605,010) 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 |10,376,786 |11,506,655! 
1Tncludes ‘‘birthplace not stated’’.  - 2Jncludes ‘“‘born at sea’. Includes Poland. 
 4Tncludes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, Galicia and Roumania. 5 Includes 


_ six provinces only. 


More detailed information on this subject will be found at pp. 111-117 of the 
1943-44 Year Book. 


Section 10.—Citizenship 


Until the passage of the Canadian Citizenship Act in 1946 (the Act came into 
force on Jan. 1,-1947), the basic legislation governing Canadian nationality was to 
_ be found in the Immigration Act. The new legislation was referred to briefly at 
© p. 1137 of the 1946 Year Book and the statistics and other information resulting 
- from its administration will be given in the Section entitled ‘“Department of the 
Secretary of State” in the Miscellaneous Administration Chapter of this and 
~ subsequent editions. 


_ 


a At the decennial censuses, information on aliens and Canadian nationals is 
Brompiled and until now such figures have been the only available index of Canadian 
_ citizenship and nationality. As new data become available from the Department 
of the Secretary of State, it is possible that the census figures in this field will not 
have the significance they have carried in the past. 


* 


Table 17 shows that, at the Census of 1941, less than 1 p.c. of the total Canadian- 
born and other British-born population had lost their Canadian citizenship through 
‘renunciation or marriage. Over 80 p.c. of the United States-born persons in Canada, 
who form 2-7 p.c. of the total population, had become Canadian citizens together 
with 74-7 p.c. of the Continental European-born; of those born in Asiatic countries 
72-7 p.c. remained aliens. Of the total population, only 2-4 p.c. were aliens. 
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17.— Citizenship of the Total Population, by Nativity, 1941 


Birthplace caer Aliens Soh d Total 
Canada. ths Meher ik Or SRD RDN RE ON ere EIN ea ae 9, 475, 252 12,521 35 9, 487, 808 
British Empire (other than Canada)............0..... 979, 680 2,566 8 || 1,003,7691 ~ 
MEAS PALES sys ela cick ae, cea ne kare sic ety Obras a7 Ste 250, 929 61,427 , 117 312,473 Tam 
Continentals Wirope.\ 4d sage an ete nw ee eek, 488,571 164, 838 296 653, 705 
Pi inka) RE i RE RE ENE LR rile PEL AE Metab aaee toe <b t25105 32, 332 6 44,443 
(Oy 8 oc SP Ugra eons Rete ee ail area RL yarn) Ck Oe pits OG ate A Wet F 2,993 519 Nil 3; 612 
UN OU SERLOO ets cob ord crete delete alt Dae eR ene Rien 780 137 28 945 
Motalse i aTse wade re eee oes COE 11,210,310 274,340 490 || 11,506,6551 


1 Includes 21,515 British-born persons who have not acquired Canadian domicile. 


Section 11.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Official languages are not to be confused with mother tongues. Mother 


tongue, being used in the home, is natural to a person even if he is unable to speak 


it on account of youth, infirmity or for some other reason, whereas the official 
language or languages are those recognized by statute for general use. Thus, the 
immigrants to a new country bring with them their mother tongues and continue 
to use them in their homes, but these have no relation to the official languages in 
the country of their adoption: 

Canada is officially bilingual, the two languages being English and French. 
The number speaking one, both or neither of the official languages is given below. 
18.—Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages of Canada, 

by Racial Origin, 1941 


Norre.—Children under 5 years of age were classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Language Spoken 


See te ee SO 


§ Pha é : Total. 
Racial Origin English Neither j 
English French and English Population 
French * | nor French 
No. No. No. No. No. 
iBritishMislessRaces pskoe ves pasate 5,479, 862 18,357 216,385 1,300 5,715, 904 
unos Wnon were caty cd saincs ate tera hncone 2,854, 790 7,011 105, 982 619 2,968, 402 
1 BTESY Sap i oth ycaleno tape gt ts Parte: oa aA ge. 1,194, 746 6,411 66, 246 299 1, 267,702 
PICO ULAS tee yas ere sate Lor Late cep etemeiay aes jPoporoOa min 4,906 42,346 359 1,403,974 
Open tye eR Nr One sae ee aoe 73, 963 29 1,811 23 75, 826 
Other European Races...°............02- 2,069,029 | 2,158,898 1,240,571 58, 466 5, 526, 964 
Hiren ele vores tae auuee coils aaa tenants 181,778 | 2,147,182 AD2eTS 1,365 3,483, 038 
IAUSURLANS 1iCES neue re eae ie chee alte 36, 023 53 985 654 SiS 
Rel Cran tse eee Mee coe Re cat Oe 16, 833 1, 861 ~ 10,870 147 29,711 
@zechvand Slowalk seve cee cae 39, 625 42% 1, 146 2,099 42,912 
FATANNIS al ctstse tte gosh te erie cece me he ey ac hee A 39,112 81 416 2,074 41, 683 
[Sergi ce halepetee Wanner com be aCe tea a me eo rane 451,207 Por ntl 4,506 464,682 — 
GAUNPATTAM ars ath Aretecmiet kee che aie 52,026 40 944 1,598 54,598 
iN Eh Woe cae aap et ae a aera Pee 82, 825 6,364 21, 240 2,196 112,625 
WAS Tigi ececnlrs esterase eT p ean T ane fat etek bs 1452215 225 22,519 2,282 170, 241 
Netherlands ota cai. eee ie ee 203,961 99 2,634 6, 169 212, 863 
PONS ere ee ave see ene Rae 156, 208 411 4,734 6, 132 167,485 
ROGAN ANG asst ete tate onatae he eee 22,761 93 Se OSG 596 ||: 24, 689 
IRUSSIAN aot Sidi dae toate we 76,303 140 1,945 5,320 83, 708 
SCAN CINAVIANe wir ca eet mic hae mee 240, 482 295 3,011 815 244, 603 
Wikkainianty, (hoses eras Mee Re lacieeae 280, 210 189 4,157 21,373 305, 929 
Otherness cach sera cedars he chacnrt ke 44,470 566 4,306 1,140 50, 482 
PA STATICH RACES sc cnet. Soak eto ee nee ee 57, 154 891 4,504 | - 11,515 74, 064 
CL DINGSG Ue ith ess 1a: SR on yet en eae 25, 873 39 418 8, 297 34, 627 
JAPANESE T ss FES ee ae ce te ethieas ag a re ne 20, 183 2 93 2,871 23,149 
CCHS hawt coe eae osc oe oe es 11,098 850 3,993 347 16, 288 
ndianvandsliskimo! cas... ear. ear 80, 326 1,746 3,176 40, 273 125, 521 
CORT AUS) Oy es eh at a at aN De CAE Lan Nt Dat 44, 260 1,789 9,198 3, 680 58, 927 
Nisistatedle tt bi seoved oh cai a CRE 4, 855 65 Sih 180 | 5, 275 
Motals).ie. Fai) oss eae 7,735,486 | 2,181,746 | 1,474,009 115,414 | 11,506,655 


1 Includes also Bukovinian, Galician and Ruthenian. 
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Mother tongues spoken are dealt with in Table 19 which shows that 1,663,712 
~ persons did not have either English or French as a mother tongue. Of the nine 
- provinces, Ontario has the largest number of persons (425;189) speaking foreign 
_ languages as mother tongues; Saskatchewan has the highest percentage (39 p.c.). 


19.—Mother Tongues of the Total Population, 1941 


Nore.—Children under 5 years of age were classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Mother Tongue N umber PC: Mother Tongue Number P.C. 


English STORE Re i ge eee at 6,488,190 | 56-39 |} Seandinavian Group......... 143, 917 1-25 
. Far Hastern Groin, chia aut a 55,859 | 0-49 ae renee sev ee eee e ees tes ae 

BOT ES Onis Ci eaeuciiy ciikaiets eee 33, 500 DO ROG ee oo 254 these 0 eV iie| cs) ols , y 
WAG ADCES 53/0 401030 - sone > eae SONG ISD ar caste fy At Mla ae ea He ae 
q PMNISH.:. o>. « Rca Nae cette es 37,00. 0-32 BlawierGroupat hacia fie 568, 821 4-94 
LIC Sle tala lee ek ay ate wae 32,708 0-28 Austrian, ee A AP 9,435 0-08 
Peace rope ete era 390, 000 3-39 Peet ete c etree eens i re 
NE RSE Seen ace NUS lice arent ate, Pet canal’ Pm cran hy gee 
el ama gal SIRE RR ie Tae Ie ' Polishvice ce 128,711 | 1-12 
Be Netherlands: \..< 6 somes 53,215 0-46 Mets tee 59’ 431 0.45 
- Latin and Greek Group....... 3,461,192 | 30-08 Carb nimetraae ek en Ce 14. 863 0-13 
Brenolt fo 8 het eae ok. 3,354,753 | 29-15 Siva terre ee 37/604 | 0-33 
vec pe phdanee eet ens ene ens 8,747 | 0-08 UWhkraininn 05s. 313.273 | 2-72 
HANAN. ss vee eee se eves 80,260 ) 0-70 || Syrian and Arabic......-.... 8,111 | 0-07 
Roumanian................. LB A0e fe Old TeV dial .oh yee ae ee 129,806 | 1-13 
Spanish. .................44. POO |S” DOU Nariquas. in. ae ek aee, 144,433 | 1-26 

1 NE ie Der law oh a 46, 287 0-40 


Totals. cnc 4 ts esas a 11,506, 655 106-00 


Section 12.—School Attendance 


Statistics under this heading for the Census date of 1941 will be found at p. 138 
. of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


, 


x 


Section 13.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes 


Detailed statistics of the blind and of deaf-mutes are given in Vol. IV of the 
> 1941 Census. 


Blind.—Persons who had lost the sight of one eye only were not regarded as 
q blind. According to the standards applied by the Census, the-blind in the nine 
¥ provinces in 1941 numbered 9,962 or 8-7 per 10,000 of the population as compared 
with 3,266 or 6-1 in 10,000 at the beginning of the century. 
Deaf-Mutes.—Deaf-mutism, unlike blindness, is preponderantly an infirmity 
e ~ originating at birth or an early age. The number of deaf-mutes in the nine prov- 
 inces of Canada increased from 5, 368 in 1881 to 7,194 in 1941. The number of 
E blind deaf-mutes in Canada is 158, 39-9 p.c. of whom are in Quebec; 29-7 p.c. in 
F Be cic: 8-2 p.c. in Nova Scotia; 5-7 p.c. in Alberta; 5-1 p.c. in British Columbia; 
s 3-8 p.c. in each of the Provinces of Prince Edward Island and Manitoba; and 
4 i 1-9 p.c. in the Provinces of New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 
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20.—Blind! and Deaf-Mutes per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 1881-1941 


Blind Deaf-Mutes 
Province ——_——_ 
1881 ) 1891 ) 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 || 1881 | 1891 | 1901 ] 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 
Prince Edward Island..| 6-2} 7-5] 6-5} 6-2! 8-5] 9-3] 11-7] 11-2] 8-0] 9-5] 5-0] 4-5) 5-1! 6-7 
NOV SCOtias lice eek 8-1} 9-0) 10-5) 6-7} 11-0) 14-6) 14-5) 13-2) 11-0] 13-6] 9-6) 8-3] 8-9] 7-5 
New Brunswick......... 6-6] 7-8) 8-5) 6-6] 6-6] 9-2] 15-9! 12-5} 11-0] 13-4] 7-8] 7-6] 8-5] 8-3 
Quebec. aka ee: 8-1) 8-2) 63) 5-6] 5-3} 8-0! 9-5) 16-4] 14-2] 15-1] 8-2] 8-0] 9-7) 8-5 
OUTArl Ome ete: 5-7| 5-8] 4-9} 4-3] 5-3! 6-7] 8-3]] 10-2] 7-6] 9-2] 5-6] 6-3] 5-3 5:2 
ManitObau cinco vee 5-0} 2-4) 4-1) 2-7] 2-9) 6-6] 7-7] 7-9] 6-7] 11-41 6-5] 4-5] 6-71 5-7 
Saskatchewan........... - - 5-9) 1-6] 2-1] 4-2) 4-9) - | -— | 8-0] 3-7] 3-4] 3-9] 5.4 
AIDErtocm en Soikteen pare ~ - 8-2) 1-9) 1-7] 3-2] ~ 5-0) = - §-2} 3-9) 2-8] 4-0] 4-3 
British Columbia....... 25-9) 13-0) 6:4) -3-5) 4-2). 6-5) 7-3] 5-5l 4-5] 5-1) “2-81- 2-5) 3.q)- 3.0 
7-1) 6-1) 4-5) 5-0] 7-1] 8-7] 12-6] 16-1] 11-6] 6-4) 6-1] 6-5] 6-3 


Totals nes eka ae 7-0 


1 Not including blind deaf-mutes. 


Section 14.—Occupations 


For a summary of the occupations of the Canadian people for the 1941 Census, 
see Appendix III, pp. 1062-73, of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Figures for Canada, excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories, show 
that 3,676,563 males and 833,972 females, 14 years or over, or a total of 4,510,535 
persons, including members of the Armed Forces, were gainfully occupied at the 


time of the 1941 Census. Males represented 81-5 p.c. and females 18-5 p.c. of the — 


total gainfully occupied. The population of the nine provinces consisted of 
5,890,683 males and 5,599,030 females or a total of 11,489,713 persons. The 
total gainfully occupied, therefore, accounted for 39-3 p.c. of the total population; 
gainfully occupied males representing 62-4 p.c. of the total male population and 
gainfully occupied females 14-9 p.c. of the total female population. Nearly 84 
p.c. of the males and about 20 p.c. of the females, 14 years of age or over, were 
gainfully occupied at the 1941 Census. : 


21.—Numbers and Percentages of Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 Years of 
Age or Over, by Sex, Census Years 1921-41 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


’ j - P.C. of Total P.C. of Population 
Canal vi pues Population 14 Years or Over 
Gainfully Occupied Gainfully Occupied 
Census Year Z 
Total Male Female | Total | Male |Female| Total | Male. | Female 
LOD Tar etee pe Sy 3,164,348 | 2,675,290 489,058 36-1 59-2 11-5 53°3 86-6 17-2 
LOS TRE sal atten ne 3,921, 833 | 3,256,531 665, 802 37-8 60-7 13-3 53°8 85-4 19-1 


1941 (including 

Active Service).| 4,510,535 3,676,563 | 833,972 39-3 62-4 14-9 53-0 83-8 20-2 
1941 (not including 

Active Service).| 4,195,951 | 3,363,111 832, 840 36-5 57:1. 14-9 49-3 76-7 20-2 
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22._Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 
Years of Age or Over, by Occupation Groups, 1941 


(Exclusive of. Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Males Females 


TotakAt\. Total Bt. B.C 8 Total. ko B.C 


Occupation Group 


ET ATEG SS oh eo cee bain tevin ae tke 1,104,579 | 1,054, 847 


31-7 18, 969 2-3 

Fishing, trapping and logging.................. 138, 460 131,374 3-9 326 4 

BPPATNIN Ss NOMA TE VANS sao), iy end eiare shave oisiore sso itoe se 77, 909 71,861 2-1 25 4 
MTILAICUUPTING ie en nore coe ahr AU whole chon eweras epee ice 615, 284 5738, 574 17-1 129, 588 15-6 

BME ELUGLION 6; p)oieclc eelS = fwd dds ws Ree ci are «he 2380 202, 509 6-0 339 4 
PER DOPLAGION 5. jc neo Vay e gaidtels Wh eels sles 278, 402 254,591 7°6 14,065 1:7 
MO rea NS thas cbs: tina Ridin remains Daentevarenet SN 292,910 273,059 8-1 82, 020 9-8 
BEPANCE, INSUPANCE) ... o's da’ vislcecsevoly Cais wine dure 33, 104 30,576 0-9 816 0-1 
TR OTT ANG CA eta a een R= a Satna vere Nt en 339, 307 316,313 9-4 418,111 50-2 
ACE ere ase am Pa cee bn ea Fe Mies 204, 666 182, 823 5-4 155, 208 18-6 
ME MISOUMT CT SOC Sia ca cemras oN ire Sree ciepe stiri elays. Sate iies= gina 273,925 251, 889 7:5 LE 655 1-4 
MERE ALOU ieee ois io oni tagalr rahanas cad case 39, 166 9,695 0-3 1,718 0-2 
All.Occupations.................. 3,613,045 | 3,363,111 0-0 832,840 100-0 


“|b 
= 


Males on Active Service not gainfully occupied 
BeepiaiOr tO EnlistMent,.(5- a2 0 ciiemine genes snes 63,518 - 


ROG Aas eee fee eee acer 3,676,563 - - : - - 


I 
| 
| 


-1Total ‘‘A’”’ includes males on Active Service ‘with a gainful occupation prior to enlistment. 
-2Total ‘‘B’’ includes occupied males minus those on Active Service. 3 Based on column 2. There 
_ is very little difference in the percentage distribution of males by occupation groups with Active Service 
included. 4 Less than 0-05 p.c. 5 This group does not include agricultural, fishing, logging, 
or mining labourers, 
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Section 15.—Dwellings, Households and Families* 


d Buildings and Dwellings.—-According to Table 23, the number of occupied 
- dwellings in Canada} at the 1941 Census was 2,597,969 as compared with 2,227,000* 
- at the 1931 Census. The number of persons per dwelling was highest in Quebec 
4 at 5-1 and lowest in British Columbia at 3-7. In addition, there were 62,008 
~ vacant dwellings in the Dominion on June 2, 1941. It should be explained that 
the total number of buildings used for habitation—2,181,564—was somewhat less 
_ than the number of dwellings since, in the case of apartment buildings, rows and semi- 
. detached structures, each building would contain one or more dwellings. ; 


Shee Definitions of Dwellings and Dwelling Types.—The Census defines a dwelling ‘as 
“} ‘‘a structurally separate set of self-contained living premises having its own entrance 
from outside of the building containing it or from a common passage or stairway inside’. 
According to this definition a single-dwelling house is a permanent structure in which 
there is only one self-contained dwelling unit. A semi-detached dwelling house, some- 
times known as a ‘“‘double house’’, is a two-dwelling structure with separate entrances 
to each dwelling, and divided by a solid partition extending from attic to cellar. This 
distinguishes the semi-detached from the ‘‘duplex’’ or two-dwelling apartment house 
where the division, with upper and lower apartments, is on a horizontal basis. Apart- 
ment dwellings or suites are found in apartment blocks, each dwelling having a separate 
exit to a common hall or landing. A flat is structurally similar to an apartment house 
except that each dwelling unit has an independent entrance from the outside. 


J * For 1931 Census figures, see p. 136 of the 1936 Year Book The figure of 1,984,286 given there repre- 
ee sents number of buildings containing dwellings and not the number of dwellings. 
+ Figures in this Section are exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Households and Families.—The number of households in the nine provinces 
at the 1941 Census was 2,706,089 and the average size of all households was 4-3 
persons per household. Private families in Canada totalled 2,525,299, the average 


number of persons per family being 3-9. The average size of households and of — 


families was largest in Quebec and smallest in British Columbia. 


Definitions of Household and Family.—In the Census a household is defined as ‘‘a 
person or a group of persons living in one housekeeping community. The persons may 
or may not be related by ties of kinship, but if they live together with common house- 
keeping arrangements, they constitute a household’’. Persons on Active Service were 
included as members of their family households whether actually living at home or 
not at the date of the Census. 


The family membership is restricted to persons having the husband-wife or parent- 
child relationship and thus is not always comparable with the group of persons compos- 
ing the household. The latter often consists of two or more families and very fre- 
quently includes persons related to the head, such as uncle, niece, grandmother, etc., 
but who are not members of his immediate family. 


23.—Numbers of Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families, and Average 
Numbers of Persons per Dwelling, per Household and per Family, by Provinces, 


1941. 
Dwellings Persons |Persons 
Popu- | Build- House- | py milies|| Per per. | + srsone. 
Province lation ings! Occu- Wacane holds “|| Dwel- | House- Heit 
pied? ecal ling hold | uy 
No. No. No. No. No. No, No. No. No. 
PlENEslandaves wissen 95,047) 19,719] 20,236 753| 20,4382} 19,590] 4-70 4-65 4-19 
Nova Scotia........ 577,962] 114,451) 124,396 3,840} 128,641] 123,561 4-65 4-49 4-04 
New Brunswick..... 457,401 83, 429 92,703 2,922 94,599 93,479], 4-93 4-84 4-32 
Quebecsss. nts 3,331,882} 436,012} 659,838] 14,321) 663,426} 647,946) 5-12 5-02 4-53 
Ontariomer Gea 3, 787,655] 779,751| 916,122] 21,464] 969,267} 909,210] 4-13 3°91 3°56 
Manito bastis.is0s fon 729,744) 149,206} 164,985 2,342} 176,942} 166,249) 4-42 4-12 3-83 | 
Saskatchewan...:.. 895,992) 206,291} 209,820 6,465} 214,939] 190,137) 4-27 4-17 4-13 
Albertas =a. faa: 796,169} 185,585} 195,574 4,040] 201,796} 175,744] 4-07 3:95 3-91 
British Columbia... 817,861) 207,120). 223,295 5, 861] ° 236,047 199,383] 3-66 3:46 3°36 
Totalss cs <8. 11,489, 712/2,181,564/2,597,969| 62,698/2,706,089|2,525, 299] 4-42 4-25 3-94 
1 Buildings used for habitation only. 2 Includes dwellings with tenure not stated. 


Similar data on buildings, dwellings, households and families for urban centres 
of 30,000 population or over at the 1941 Census are given in Table 24. 


24.—Numbers of Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families and Average 
Numbers of Persons per Dwelling, per Household and per Family, for Urban 
Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1941. 


_ Dwellings ; Persons |Persons- 
Popu- wld- |—-—————_____| House- am- |] ‘per per 
Urban Centre lation | ings! | Occa- Verde holds ilies || Dwel- | House- 


Persons 
per 


pied? ling | hold | Family 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Branthord 2aee cere sae 31,948 6,921 8,191 40 &, 543 8,152] 3-90 3°74 3°37 
Calvary 1p ne tae. 88,904} 16,860) 21,758 88} 25,387} 22,738]| 4-09 3:50 3-30 
Ed MOntonee tees ele 93,817} 18,718} 238,087 367| 24,700) 22,619] 4-06 3°80 3-52 
ont Williaa ssn ee 30, 585 0, O30 6, 360 10 6, 763 6,881|| 4-81 4-52 3:67 
Walifarares yeni ptcinnis<o ot 70,488 93172) 13,520 57} 15,089} 15,235) 5-21- 4-67 3°69 
ami ltone eee cee ck 166,337) 31,566] 39,915 378| 43,076| 42,412] 4-17 3-86 3-38 

1 Buildings used for habitation only. 2 Does not include dwellings with tenure not stated. 
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4.—Numbers of Buildings, Dwellings, Households and Families and Average 
Numbers of Persons per Dwelling, per Household and per Family, for Urban 
Centres of 30,000 Popuiation or Over, 1941—concluded. 


; Dwellings Persons |Persons P 
Wy yan Centre Popu- | Build- |\~-—————_| Hoouse- | Fam- per per Kedah 
lation | ings! | Occu- Viecaint holds ilies || Dwel- | House- re, 1 
pied? | ’2°4 || ling Sr te ek ah rma, 
No No No No. No No No No No. 

MMMM TE oe sist cisls We. bre vik 8s 32, 947 4,404 6,091 26 6, 427 6,574|| 5-41 5-13 4-58 
RPE COM oes )e'<jare wus’ bee tale 30, 126 4,749 6, 538 98] 7,226 7,135) 4-61 4-17 3°37 
BIPCHENET os yack se cee 35, 657 6, 720 8, 463 50 9,215 8,778]) 4-21 3-87 3-53 

MITNTY ork ik ose, eee ss cbr 3 78,264) 17,1538] 20,227 417} 21,050] 19,434) 3-87 3-72 3:29 

RTOS oc oaks csioselee os 903,007| 67,443} 198, 844 2,502] 203,685] 197, 840)) 4:54 |. 4-43 3°91 

MEE es, . cccisis oisly 2 o-4 chess 154,951] 18,552) 32,355 170} 85,601] 34,609|| 4-79 4-35 3-62 © 

BEPOETIVOUGA 4c cg. cvs ce sola, 30, 751 2,991 6,919 65 7,038 7,033|| 4-44 4-37 3-69 

Quebec Shi RA ete 2 PEE 150,757} 12,373) 26,895 283} 28,170} 27,594) 5-61 5-35 4-59 
CER aaa a ose 58,245} 10,144} 12,982 81} 15,390] 138,765] 4:49 | 3-78 3-53 

BerCatharines:, os... 20. 30, 275 6, 360 7,444 71 8,009 7,689]| .4-07 3-78 3-33 

BORN. .gh eon dee vee 51, 741 5,937) 11,858 127) 12,241) 11,580) 4-36 4-23 BB: 

MPSA LOOM ch f-atalee s aiaie sels 43,027 8,764] 10,347 186} 11,461] 10,338] 4-16 3-75 3:49 

MEL DTOOKE. fo Gee wig eee 35, 965 Beni 7,563 111 Ceo 7,515)| 4-76 4-63 4-02 

MIQUE Vd coats wk Ih ere Ia 32, 203 4, 840 7,130 261 7,685 7,370) 4-52 4-19 3-72 

i MIELE OR ie sie dealdlot steve are -.| 667,457| 87,353) 147,180 2,466] 175,736] 168,218] 4-53 3-80 3-30 
Binree Rivers. ......5...5. 42,007 3, 609 7,376 84 7, 688 7,871\|. 5-70 5-46 4-69 
BCOUMET S cittlses «alice sles 275,353| 58,393} 70,718 1,368] 80,825) 70,583|| 3-89 3:41 3°17 
+ SEIS ae ae Anes mae ee 67,349 , 891) 16,026 9 16,184] 16,312) 4-20 4-16 3-74 

RO RE cae ns en 44,068 9,633) 11,442 178] 13,236] 10,854)| 3-85 3°33 3-05 

BMACLSOL 2c, oes suiceit ole "viene ees 105,311] 18,847) 25,231 213) 26,126) 25,701) 4-17 4-03 3-59 

BAMMIPC Elev cece ee wing ...| 221,960) 35,903] 48,796 541) 59,607| 56,369) 4-55 3°72 3°31 

1 Buildings used for habitation only. 2 Does not include dwellings with tenure not stated. 


E For further details concerning tenure and kind of dwellings, composition and 
size of family and households, see pp. 121-125 of the 1946 edition of the Year Book. 


- Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces 


_ The Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918 provide 
for a census of population and agriculture for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, to be taken in 1906 and every tenth year thereafter, in addition 
‘to > the Dominion Decennial Census. 


‘ The latest Prairie Provinces Census was taken on June 3, 1946, and detailed 
tesults of this Census will be published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


_ Asin the past, this Census covers both population and agriculture. In addition, 

a housing census was taken in cities and towns of 5,000 population or over. The 
‘population census also ascertains age, sex, marital condition, birthplace, place 
of residence in 1941, nationality, mother tongue, and degree of education. In 
addition, every person 14 years of age or over reported his occupation, the industry 
‘in which he was employed and his occupational status, as employer, wage-earner, 
‘own account, etc. Wage-earners reported their earnings for the twelve months 
immediately preceding the census date. Questions were asked to determine the 
amount of unemployment at the date of the Census given above. 


_ The Census of Agriculture ascertained the farm population and the number of 
farm workers; the area, condition and value of farm lands; the area and production 
of crops; the numbers of live stock and the production of animal products; farm 
facilities; mortgage indebtedness; farm expenditures and gross revenues of farms. 


/ 
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So far as the Year Book is concerned, only final figures are published and these 
will not be available for some time. Preliminary figures will be available in bulletin 
form. 


PART III.—INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS OF POPULATION 
Section 1.—<Area and Population of the British Empire 


Statistics showing official estimates of the area and population of the British 
Empire by continents and countries are given in Table 52, pp. 141-142 of the 
1943-44 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Area and Population of the World 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents and 
details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table at pp. 168-169 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. The lack of statistical data, and the dislocations caused by the War, 
preclude the compilation of later information. 


| CHAPTER V.—IMMIGRATION AND 
EMIGRATION* 


CONSPECTUS 
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Section 1.—Immigration 
. Subsection 1.—Growth of Immigration 


In 1851 the population of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick totalled 2,312,919 and in 1941 the population of the Dominion was 
11,506,655. During that period no fewer than 6,703,891 persons were admitted 
‘as immigrants, not all of whom stayed in the Dominion, for numbers eventually 
found their way to the United States while others returned to the land of their birth. 


The years between 1900 and 1914, a period of general expansion and indus- 
trialization which accompanied a great inflow of capital from Great Britain, witnessed 
the heaviest movement of immigrants into Canada. The highest figure was reached 
in 1913, when 400,870 persons were admitted. After the outbreak of war in 1914, 
‘immigration declined to a fraction of the pre-war movement and on the conclusion 
of peace it did not immediately revive; even the post-war boom of 1920 was accom- 
‘panied by an immigration of less than 140,000. However, towards the end of the 
1920’s, the numbers increased somewhat. During this period, the immigration 
policy of the Dominion Government was one of active encouragement, but the 
depression that began late in 1929 necessitated restrictions that greatly reduced 
immigration throughout the 1930’s. The outbreak of war in 1939 still further 
‘reduced the numbers entering Canada but the downward trend changed in 1943 
due to the movement to Canada of dependents of the Armed Forees. In January, 
1942, provision was made to furnish the dependents of members of the Armed 
_ Forces serving overseas with free transportation from their home in country of 
residence to destination in Canada. From 1942 to 1946, 62,077 dependents, com- 
: pprising 42,098 adults and 19,979 children, were admitted to Canada. 


: After the end of the War, it was considered advisable to permit a somewhat 
increased movement of immigrants to Canada and at the same time provide for 
% the admission of a number of refugees or displaced persons. Consequently, under 


; * Revised under the direction of A. L. Jolliffe, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
_ Resources, Ottawa. 
ar 129 
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es 


Orders in Council P.C. 2071, dated May, 1946, and P.C. 371, dated January, 1947, 
permission was granted for the entry of the following:— 


(1) The wife, unmarried son, daughter, brother or sister, father or mother, widowed 
daughter or sister with or without unmarried children under 18 years of age, the 
orphan nephew or niece under 18 years of age, of any person legally admitted to 
and resident in Canada who is in a position to receive and care for such relatives. 


(2) An agriculturist having sufficient means to farm in Canada. 


(3) An agriculturist entering Canada to farm, when destined to a father, father-in-law, 

-son, son-in-law, brother, brother-in-law, uncle or nephew engaged in agriculture 

as his principal occupation who is in a position to receive such immigrant and estab- 
lish him on a farm. 


(4) A farm labourer entering Canada to engage in assured farm employment. 


(5) A person experienced in mining, lumbering or logging entering Canada to engage in 
assured employment in any one of such industries. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, 1892-1946 
Norg.—Statistics for 1852-91 will be found at p. 153 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year | Arrivals|) Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals|} Year | Arrivals 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1892....| 30,996 || 1901..| 55,747 |) 1910..| 286,839 || 1919..) 107,698 || 1928..| 166,783 || 1937.. 15, 101 
1893....| 29,633 } 1902..] 89,102 |) 1911...) 331,288 |) 1920..| 138, 824 || 1929...) 164,993 |) 1988.. 17, 244 
1894....| 20,829 |} 1903..| 188,660 || 1912..| 375,756 |) 1921..| 91,728 || 1980. -| 104,806 | 1939.. 16, 994 
1895....| 18,790 } 1904..| 131,252 || 1913..) 400,870 || 1922..) 64,224 | 1931..) 27,580 || 1940.. 11,324 
1896....| 16,835 | 1905..| 141,465 |] 1914..) 150,484 |) 1923...) 133,729 |) 1932..) 20,591 |) 1941.. 9,329 
1897....| 21,716 || 1906. .| 211,653 || 1915..] 36,665 || 1924..| 124,164 || 1938..| 14,382 || 1942.. 7,576 
1898....| 31,900 |} 1907. .| 272,409 || 1916..} 55,914 || 1925..| 84,907 || 1934..| 12,476 |) 1943.. 8, 504 
1899....| 44,543 || 1908..| 143,326 || 1917..} 72,910 |) 1926..| 135,982 || 19385..| 11,277 |).1944.. 12, 801 
1900....} 41,681 | 1909. .) 173,694 |) 1918..| 41,845 || 1927..] 158,886 || 19386..| 11,643 || 1945.. 22,722 


1946. . 71,719 


2.—Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Other Countries, 1921-46 


Norr.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book shows, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 
by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. Calendar-year figures are given 
for 1908 to 1920 at p. 153 of the 1942 edition. 


- —— | 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
from— from— 
Year Total Year ——____-—_.+_____—_———_| Total 
United | United ) Other United | United | Other 
Kingdom| States |Countries Kingdom] States |Countries 
No No No No No. No "No No 

TOL 43,772 | 23,888 | 24,068 | 91,728 | 1934........ 2,166 6,071 4, 239 12,476 
1922 weer 31; 005 9/117,534)' 115:685: |) 647224 G1 9355. 7... 2,103 5, 291 3, 883 11,277 
1923.%5, et ee 70,110 | 16,716 | 46,903 | 133,729 || 1936........ 2,197 4, 876 4,570 11,648 
1924 te eer 57,612 | 16,042 | 50,510 | 124,164 || 19387........ 2, 859 5, 555 6, 687 15,101 
19025 eee tee SHOGQ s Led li |e rola sess | arS4e Gini Ml Goo rc rere cle: 3,389 5, 833 8,022 17, 244 
1926 Seine 48,819 | 20,944 | 66,219 | 135,982 |) 1939........ 3,544 5, 649 7,801 16, 994 
1927 serch 52,940 | 23,818 | 82,128 | 158,886 | 1940........ 3,021 7,134 1, 169 11,324 
1928 Se owns 55,848 | 29,933 | 81,002 | 166,783 || 1941........ 2,300 6, 594 435 9,329 
LOZ on nines 66,801 | 31,852 | 66,340 | 164,993 || 1942........ 2,259 5, 098 219 7,576 
1930. eae 31,709 | 25,632 | 47,465,| 104,806 || 1943........ 3, 834 4,401 269 8, 504 
LOST on reine 7,678 | 15,195 PNG YEV |S WY exe RTO)m an IO Ge, 7,713 4,509 579 12,801 
1932 ee eet 3)327 | 13,709 3,555} 20,591 || 1945........ 14,677 6,394 1, 651 22,722 
UES emacs 2,304 8, 500 3, O78 Vo LA, S82 1046 ac ote 51,408 | 11,469 8,842 71,719 
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Subsection 2.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants 


Females constituted 71-4 p.c. of the total immigrants to Canada in 1946, as 
compared with 66-1 p.c.in 1945. Prior to 1931 males normally exceeded females. 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, 1945 and 1946 


Males Females 
Year and ae ts 
Age Group Single | Married shee a a ae q| Total | Single |Married i ae ee q| Total 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
1945 
ae years...... 3,287 Nil Nil Nil 3,237 || 3,019 Nil Nil Nil 3,019 
eo. BG wn 443 6 s 449 643 804 13 1 1,461 
2 CR aR ey 472 158 6 2 632 526 4,136 120 4 4,786 
Uno) il eae 257 367 1 3 628 228 2,073 71 3 2,010 
ECO iti a as. cish 220 896 12 16 1, 144 164 1,506 49 31 1,750 
BT ng hie: cvc 109 667 25 17 818 87 539 68 30 724 
50 years or over.. 70 601 99 23 793 116 412 357 21 906 
Totals, 1945.... 4,808 25695 137 61 7,701 4,783 9,470 678 90 15,021 
1946 
0-14 years...... 9,998 Nil Nil Nil 9,998 9, 465 ] Nil Nil 9, 466 
1 793 14 7 se 807 1,109 3,504 12 4 4,625 
«SF ae 992 669 “s 5 1,666 1,043 | 17,022 194 12 18, 271 
1 ST ee aa 692 1, 467 4 6 2,169 515 8,326 187 36 9,064 
SOSE CR ae 591 2,055 9 37 2,692 455 5,118 130 84 DyhSe 
AU ee cient 226 1313 ol 43 1,613 193 | 1,566 161 65 1,985 
50 years or over.. 135 1,176 197 30 1,538 223 921 856 38 2,038 
Totals, 1946.....| 18,427 | 6,694 241 121 | 20,483 || 13,003 | 36,458 | 1,540 235 | 51,236 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 
1935-46 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1930-34 will be found at p. 183 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Under 18 Years 


Adult - Adult 
Year Total 
Males Females Males Pannlcs 
No No No. No No 

© EN sec pac EP OSES Ry eRe 2,550 4,593 2,106 2,028 £1, 27% 
TS. oA ee 2,691 4,830 D127 1,995 11, 643 
OE oc So eee Sie ee ae a rr 3,573 6, 126 ob eae 2,675 15,101 
OEE Se 8.3.08 Hip a 4,142 6, 800 3,274 3,028 17, 244 
MIR ee ohare, es ie cisleels wade as 4, 866 6, 820 2,815 2,493 16, 994 
aN RRP erat hie cet ok ga notes eisraty tary a's 3, 939 4,517 1,432 1, 436 11,324 
ee eit eed Wey F e008) Mc Catiaey «sede tee os 3, 851 3,489 940 1,049 9,329 
UP Es ges Coden’ OM OR ee 2,280 3,429 928 939 7,576 
UioE ov A ated Sania a 2113 4,064 ile irl 1, 150 8, 504 
Ec OLAS ie See a 2,391 6, 253 2,103 2,054 12,801 
LE, cg a'a's wa ohare a's 4,259 11,620 3,442 3,401 22 722 
bby Joc 3 oboe aoe ae 9,934 40,818 10,549 10,418 71,719 


Subsection 3.—Mother Tongues and Racial Origins of Immigrants 


Mother Tongues of Immigrants.—At the Census of 1941, only 115,414 
persons or 1 p.c. of the total populavion were unable to speak either English or French, 
but the percentages, by racial origins, of those speaking neither official language 
varied greatly. (See pp. 122-123.) 


78373—9% 
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The Immigration Branch does not record the ability of immigrants to speak 
the official tongues of the Dominion; the statistics appearing in Table 5 -relate 
only to the mother tongue of the immigrant. The great majority of those coming 
from the United States naturally give English as their mother tongue, regardless 
of their racial origin. In the calendar year 1946, 620 persons (10 years of age or 
over) coming from the United States, many of whom were undoubtedly of French- 
Canadian origin, gave French as their mother tongue. In that year, persons from 
all countries giving English as their mother tongue constituted 89-4 p.c. of the total 
and those giving French 1-9 p.c. 


5.—Mother Tongues of Immigrants, 10 Years of Age or Over, 1937-46 | 


Norse.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub item. 


Mother Tongue 1937 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
AllOAMIATI "hace derct a kee ae if 5 if - - - - - - - 
Armenian (Aramaic)....... 3 1 2 1 ~ - - - - 3 
ulearianmecer ce ices coos 27 20 13 2 - - - - - 2 
@hinese eae oder awiehe ae 1 - ~ - ~ - - - ” 2 
Croatian (Serbian)... «sa: 438 460 185 43 3 il 5 12 3) coms 18 
Czech (Bohemian)........: 989 | 1,389 673 100 20 14 lg) 14 36 191 
WDanish teers tant tine 38 36 73 23 ih 3 12 4 9 45 
I OPER Ba tsbaleeys pete 5 Re uae ON Ge 8 8 16 6 1 3 ~ - ~ 3 
Einglighe ater ret ccrtsee ausnccars tes 6,643 | 7,142 | 7,431 | 8,206 | 7,497 | 6,023 | 6,518 | 9,054 |15,853 | 48, 120 
isfoniani mses msn aie ees - 8 5 - ~ 1 2 1 6 4 
HIMNISH 2 eee ishtoe teres 65 56 60 10 7 6 7 4 10 16 
DLeMMISH Me Pete dsm creer 62 131 90 8 i 1 3 1 452 
rence hye eeewterc toes 478 623 559 501 356 256 295 332 458 | 1,035 
Germans serio eaceren. 511 571 | 1,944 208 50 40 21 28 214 | 1,010 
Greeks rte ee ene 76 106 103 45 12 3 6 5 19 53 
Hungarian (Magyar)....... 436 507 383 94 21 2 14. ul 17 86 
Veelandic= trian ceetncthycaes - 1 - ~ ~ it 2 1 2 ~- 
ten tans s teeteciacac state eerie 367 337 183 105 8 4 10 4 12 67 
JADANCSO eae iene ee 130 De 40 38 5 ~ - - - - 
Wpethish sta wats tc. cca meen 7 4 3 5 2 - it - i 2 
ithuaniane sense ee eee 43 40 50 15 4 2 2 - 2 2 
INetherlsndshen. scence 58 95 190 56 30 8 7 4 11 1,798 
INOmWeelan een ear eee 25 20 43 27 16 26 6 3 46 147 
ROlisheaeee one te eer 1,215 | 1,440 | -1,198 62 47 19 20 37 260 560 
Portuguese. eee ako... eee - - 1 1 1 1 - - 3 4 
FVUOUIMANIAD rarer onte ey cieee 103 142 90 2 i, 4 6 oy 3 24 
FRUSSION.g eiieeiare cee ete 42 29 88 16 23 i 6 19 9 46 
uu ss iiis le eee ae 401 728 665 5 2 1 7 3 4 i 
SIOVEMIANT sete eee ee ae 2 1 - - - - - - 1 1 
Spanisiiaes scecus as see: gl 7 8 21 11 qf 8 11 20 31 
Swedish. whom some cats eee 41 28 14 12 4 u 6 8 10 28 
Syriani (Arabic) ers as cious wae 16 18 13 2 4 - 1 i 1 3 
CLUE RIS Igbo s one tors 1 1 1 - 4 - ~ 1 1 - 
Yiddish and Hebrew...... 110 93 197 36 41 12 17 20 46 94 
INGtIIVen one rer ce aon - - - - - - 1 - - - 

Totalse. erica 12,354 | 14,099 | 14,326 | 9,660 | 8,195 | 6,452 | 6,998 | 9,582 |17,068 | 53,854 


1 Includes Ruthenian and Ukrainian. 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—The great bulk of Canadian immigration 
of the past generation has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from 
those Continental European countries where the population is ethnically closely 
related to the British, though for some years there was an increasing immigration 
of Slavs. Since the outbreak of war in 1939, the predominant racial origins of 
immigrants have been British, French, Jewish and Netherlander. 
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6.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, 1942-46 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub 
items. Figures for 1926-41 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1939 edition. 


Origin 
British— 
MUEUPIISIN 2's 5 coene: se 0.0/0" 
leony Le ee 813 
BOGbbISN fo. bn ie.:2s'0 971 
DVISIS Ee on oe oh o's anes 88 


Totals, British... 


Continental European 
PADS. 3 oe a c's as. « 1 
BABI OAN ets esas. <t rf 
Bohemian.......... 8 
BMP ATIAN 3).30%< oes - 
roabian ny 2 aecics - 3 
CYC 1, Raa 12 
Dalmatian......... - 
OSEORION so... 1 

RROIS este teic wae, sc-0.« 21 
PAPONG Hiei Aictovcicces'« 660 
MORTIAN S. .sees.s os 290 
RETEG Koes ce on wd 18 
HOGS TETI Seva. ss b0,<:0's 48 
JENEDISLENS, a ea 311 
S00 2 
Lithuanian......... 5 
PERO AE ONS «ais a.s! «12 22 
MIGITCSO LS Whoo ec on - 
ATOXICEN |. 8.5 .ccce 3 1 
MOTAVIAN :. 6.65. - 
-Netherlander...... 150 
aici ee rn 77 
Portuguese......... 5 
Roumanian........ 4 

_PUTRET Ea 32 


1 Reported as 
Italian, etc. 


1942 \ 1943 


896 


1944 } 1945 ) 1946 Origin 1942) 1943) 1944 } 1945 ) 1946 
Continental 
7, 888} 13, 831}42, 197 European— 
1,112} 1,878] 4,632 concluded 
1,254} 2,469]/10, 209] Ruthenian......... 155220 26 33 171 
127 273) 1,294] Scandinavian— 
S| | Dan isheewnn wigan 33) 28 Ril 65 168 
5, 528/6, 547/10, 381]18, 451/58, 3321  Icelandic........ 8 3 9 12 24 
|_| |}—_—|———_ Norwegian...... LIS 57 70 169} 456 
wedish......... 52 60 89 115 231 
- - DIE Serbianeeiee ate 4 5 5 5 18 
20 33 PASI ts) Conigslich ts arc re ae ew 20m 25 5 17 19 
3 aus} DA DAMIST IN. Mn eee 6 10 11 22 49 
1 1 3|| Spanish American . 9 2 11 4 21 
¥ 3 LOM Siwicst: sets he cas te 31 12 23 33 120 
20 42 a Yugoslavic. a... 3 3 11 25 34 
1 8 8 Totals, Continental 
8 26 56|| European........ 1,974}1, 879] 2,321] 4, 127/13, 102 
860} 1,295) 3,229 — |] | ——__ | ___- 
320) 584} 1,298) Non-European— 
16 38 108) Armenian......... 4 2 2 6 12 
74 132 | iuoc0\lChineset so)... a. ~ - - - 8 
310} 654] 2,100) East Indian....... 3] - - 1 5 
1 2 6) Indian (American). 7 17 22 18 37 
7 11 28|| Japanese........... ~ 1 - - B 
39 58 L52-Nearoow wenden 48) 38 54 97 173 
1 6 1 2ieersiand) ges aes - - 1 - 3 
1 3 Si POyGlanad. ease wes. AD 19 20 22 37 
- 3 Tilt Burkishe secs ats - ees - - 7 
155} 268) 2, 431 ——— | | ——_ | ——_ ] ——_ 
106] 332 730 Totals, Non- 
a i 47|,| European........ 74) 78 99 144; 285 
9 44 ———_ | |__| —__| 
49 86} 213 Grand Totals. ..|7,576)8,504/12,801/22,722/71,719 


“Swiss’’ origin but are evidently one of the constituent races such as German, French, 


Subsection 4.—Nationalities of Immigrants 


In the calendar year 1946, 83-0 p.c. of total immigrants into Canada were 
British subjects and 13-4 p.c. were citizens of the United States. 


7.—Nationalities of Immigrants into Canada, 1942-46 


_ Norre.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported for the corresponding stub items. 
Figures for 1930-41 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 


edition. 

Nationality 1942 { 1943 | 1944 
Argentinian......... 1} - 3 
RGLRI Ney 8s, : - - = 

Ee as «ice 3 4 3 
Sramlian...i...>.... 2| - 1 
rn 3,717/5, 141) 9,105 

migerian....<...... - = = 
Central American... 1] - 3 
Pemuona. io. .s ss: . - - - 

ES 3 3 
Czechoslovakian. Bn 16 10 7 

NEAT rn - ~ - 

BELUSHI c. , i) 12 1 
BetbONial............ 1 2 1 

OS - 1 1 

TTS) ae ae aia 6 7 17 
SROFINAN. c. s,s... 21), 20 8 

BE ee - 1 1 
SeMESIBS, Joyo... - = = 

MEPATIAT 2"). - 2 1 
Icelandic............ - 1 1 
ON ~ - 1 
a 1} - “= 
Liechtenstein. ....... - - 3 
Lithuanian.......... 3 | Re 


1945 


5 


16, 892/59, 511 
e 2 


1946 Nationality 1942 | 1943) 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
2), Luxemburger...... - - ~ ~ 2 
25|| Mexican. .....522.. ] 2 - 17 6 
79|| Netherlander...... 11 3 1 11 178 
7|| Norwegian........ 27 3; 52 183 
Persian... Gstate®. oes 1} - - - - 
Peruvian... eee 1} - - 1 
CPE Oishi OS. eee 11 7 OH 257 627 
4) Portuguese........ ~ - ~ 1 4 
1) Roumanian........ 2 6 1 4 28 
DAG UUBSIAN Ss. de 1 4 4 5 no 
2) South American... Fe 1 - 1 
SO MEDANISDEN 5 invenne: 3 1 2 2 6 
3i| Swedish........... 1 1 ye 5 12 
HWRSWISS cea teaiines Sec ie 10 6 3 10 13 
LOU Svirianes cme pee - 1 - - 2 
844] Turkish........... - - 1 Dien 
Sf\Uikrainianis 2.0. 0s ~ - - - 1 
1) United States..... 3,721/3, 258} 3,594! 5,140} 9, 623 
61|| Uruguyan......... - ~ - - 1 
~ || West Indian (not 
SO eee DTitast nice. eee -| - - - 1 
2|| Yugoslavic........ 2 6 10 10 22 
Zi eT otalstc. cc. 27,5768, 504/12, 801122, 722/71,719 
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Subsection 5.—Destinations and Occupations of Immigrants 


Destinations.—Immigrants entering the Dominion are required to give the 
province of intended destination, but it does not necessarily follow that this is the 
province of eventual residence. It is believed, however, that the figures for later 
years give a truer picture of actual residence than did those for the earlier years, 
when ‘boom’ conditions tended to create a class of ‘floaters’ who flocked to new 
jobs, quite possibly in other provinces, as soon as the ones on which they were 
originally employed ended. Of the provinces, Ontario has received the largest 
number of immigrants in each year since 1905 with the exception of 1929 when 
Manitoba took the lead. In 1930 and 1931, Manitoba was in second place; since 
that time Quebec has stood second as the immediate destination of new arrivals. 


8.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, 1935-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1930-34 will be found at p. 186 of the 1946 Year Book; those for fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1907-34 will be found at pp. 219-220 of the 1934-45 edition. 


ee aa Ws a 


Mari- - oe pga 
time ; ani- askat- . olum- 
Year Prove Quebec | Ontario Psa ehewad Alberta Ciand N.W.T.|| Total 

inces Yukon 
GR ee tenet. cies coke aw esau 1,060 2,258 4,786 708 408 735 1,315 i VW 2TT 
GS Gia eateien ra cc eer aioe a.terede 8 981 1,995 4,913 938 528 917 1,366 5 11,643 
ORV 5 rice Seats c 1,136 2,611 6, 463 1,430 616 1,175 1, 667 3 15, 101 
ROS Sire accnl ny satreciswe ert ets 1,270 3,301 4,107 1,673 684 1,648 1,557 4 17, 244 
NOS OMS txe caste re Yous late chous 1,167 3,433 5,957 1,316 1, 227 1,695 2,190 9 16,994 
TILA Oops Hasteaveie ces tener xckenteye tot 1, 642 2,556 4,447 314 250 458 1, 653 4 11,324 
WAN eee mene rete sayeAkioc aust ey ene. valve 1,931 3,365 193 186 288 1,647 2 9,329 
GM A Ski aoe Selsey ares aera 1,299 1,399 SOLO 209 118 287 949 Nil 7,576 
GA Stee ett ete ete a ote 1,852 1,369 3, 852 190 171 310 760 $f 8, 504 
TKO YOO a erates tee Oo 2,674 2,066 5,361 493 423 596 1,186 2 12, 801 
4 Ferenc er sws it nets che uarony 4,049 3,428 9,342 1,168 1,067 1,401 2,264 3 92 722 
OA Greet eC Moh clone ysccmrens 8, 655 9,712 | 29,604 4,615 4,711 SP yi(t 8, 639 8 71,7191 


1 Includes 4 persons whose destinations were not given. 


Occupations.—Immigrants are classified as follows: farming, labouring, 
mechanics, trading and clerical, mining, female domestics, and other. Of late 
years, the last-named class has accounted for about 60 p.c. of the total, owing to 
the curtailment of immigration and to the numbers of wives and children of service 
men. The statistics of occupations are, therefore, meaningless and have been dis- 
continued until circumstances warrant the reappearance of the data. 


Subsection 6.—Rejections of Immigrants 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The immigration of certain classes of persons into 
Canada is prohibited. These classes include persons who are physically or mentally 
unable to earn a living, criminals, beggars, persons who believe in the overthrow 
of government by revolutionary influence, etc. The particular subsection of the 
Immigration Act defining this class is worded as follows:— 


(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada 
or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 
or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful des- 
truction of property. 

Section 3 of the Immigration Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 93), dealing with prohibited 
immigrants, was quoted in exlenso in the editions of the Year Book published 


between 1934 and 1940. 
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Rejections and Deportation.—The Immigration Act provides for the rejec- 
tion and deportation of immigrants belonging to the prohibited classes, and also 
for the deportation of those who become undesirables within five years after legal 
entry. 


9.—Rejections of Prospective Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal 
Causes and by Nationalities, 1935-46 


Norr.—Figures for the calendar years 1931-34 are given at p. 159 of the 1940 Year Book; those for ihe 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1903-34 will be found at p. 222 of the 1934-35 edition. 


ni ie 


Item 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
CAUSE : 
VOUMCE GES <6.6.c0rcoe a ces 13 10 ) 0) 9 10 16 18 16 16 18 29 
OT nS a ee 192 213 217 166 168 | 235 118 121 163 156 237 410 
Wotalsieiie is eks.. 205 225 | 226] 175 | 177 245 | 134) 139 179 | 172] 255 439 
NATIONALITY 
METAS TP ess 5 ooo onl od 133 128 94 90 120 101 76 95 127 133 189 276 
United States.......... 6 9 4 7 4 7} Nil 2 1 5 | Nil 6 
“LUNG Is Cee i Cae 66 86 128 78 53 137 58 42 51 34 66 157 


nn Ne 


While the majority of persons included in the figures of Table 10 have been 
previously shown in the statistics of immigration, a certain number of deserting 
seamen are included who have, of course, never been included in the immigration 
statistics. This situation became intensified during the war years. 


10.—Deportations of Immigrants, including Accompanying Persons, after Admission, 
by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, 1935-46 


Norr.—Figures for the calendar years 1930-34 are given at p. 120 of the 1941 Year Book; those for the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1903-39 will be found at p. 160 of the 1940 edition. 


Item 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


CAUSE 
Medical....... ropaes wae, 90 52 44 38 33 14 12 20 17 17 28 16 
Public charges.......... 133 185 51 45 29 8 2/1 Nil 2 3 1 10 
Soraminglity--........... 251 124 106 101 113 96 74 85 107 104 92 114 
ther causes............ 168 238 187 243 233 273 423 137 118 57 135 2038 
Accompanying deported 2 
PEMISOUSLMUE TT. oooh. 5% 33 56 33 12 5 1 5 2 2) Nil Nil Nil 
J SE 675 605 421 439 413 392 516 244 246 181 256 343 
NATIONALITY 
eee ys. 157 210 140 139 123 113 140 82 82 61 132 163 
United States.......... 157 176 124 144 162 117 122 98 98 86 64 83 
TD eae 361 219 157 156 128 162 254 64 66 34 | 60 97 
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Subsection 7.—Juvenile Immigration 


Juvenile immigration, apart from children accompanying their parents, has 
not been a large factor since 1931, when the Dominion Government ceased to grant 
financial assistance for this particular form of immigration. In 1941 there were 
33 juvenile immigrants but since that year none have been admitted. An outline 
of juvenile immigration, including those children brought to Canada under the 
British Empire Settlement Agreement, is given at p. 121 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Subsection 8.—Oriental Immigration 


Under wartime conditions, Oriental immigration ceased to be a problem 
and the economic effect of the presence of persons of Oriental origin can best be 
studied from census figures. An outline of the background and legislation con- 
nected with the immigration of Orientals into Canada is given at pp. 122-124 of 
the 1941 edition of the Year Book, and the table below presents statistics of Oriental 
immigration since 1906, the earliest year for which figures are available. These 
figures are given by sex at pp. 175-176 of the 1945 Year Book. 


11.— Oriental Immigration to Canada, 1906-46 


Total Total 
Year Chinese | Japanese oe Ee we Year Chinese | Japanese er ne 
grants : grants 

NOOO 2) ans 70 2,996 2,326 5,392 1927 2 511 56 569 
LOO Fen 1,542 8,196 2,423 12,161 1928 1 535 56 592 
TOO S Sees 2,163 869 309 3, 341 1929 1 180 49 230 
1909..... 1, 883 264 24 22174 1930 Nil 218 80 298 
NOON es 4, 667 429 16 ye BY 19381 “ 174 52 226 
UG eos 6, 660 1835: 7 7,402 1932 1 119 61 181 
LON ene; 6,995 682 5 7,682 1933 al 106 36 143 
LOS eae: 6, 227 901 88 7,216 1934 il 126 33 160 
1914..... 1, 600 684 Nil 2,284 1935 Nil 70 26 96 
LOTS eek 82 384 1 467 1936 Os 103 13 116 
AGILE 313 555 Nil 868 1937 1 146 11 158 
TOU tec 547 890 43 1,437 ‘|| 1938 Nil 57 9 66 
TOTS 5 oor 2,988 1,039 se - 4,027 1939 44 19 63 
TORS eae Ses 2,084 894 ss 2,978 1940 a 44 On 50 
1920 eer 1,329 526 9 1, 864 1941.... es 4 1 5 
ODM errr ys thave 483 11 3, 226 1942 es Nil 3 
TODD tee by 810 895 ie ipl 1943 -* 1 Nil 1 
1923 Aes. 811 405 30 1, 246 1944 y Nil * - 
1924..... 7 511 49 567 1945 s cS 1 1 
1925 3828 Nil 424 58 482 || 1946 8 3 5 16 
1926.5.2. “ 443 70 513 


According to the Census of 1931, there were 46,519 persons of Chinese origin 
residing in Canada. In 1941 the number was 34,627, a decrease of almost. 12,000. 


This decrease is mainly attributable to the fact that for several years prior to the 


War, numbers of Chinese returned to China without registering, which meant that 
they could not come back to Canada as returning'residents and could be admitted 
only if they could comply with the requirements of the law as immigrants. Un- 
doubtedly those who left without registering intended to remain permanently in 
China. Over the years, the number in this class would be very considerable. 
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=a a pe nnpn Dn cereeepreemmemeeneeee 
Section 2.—Emigration and Returning Canadians 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past and the movement from Canada to the United States 
has attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The two main factors 
have been the migration to the United States of Europeans originally immigrating 
to Canada and the emigration of native-born Canadians. 

Since 1924 immigration officers have recorded the number of Canadians returning 
to Canada from the United States after having left Canada to reside in that country. 
Statistics of that movement are given in Table 12. 


12.— Canadians! Returned from the United States, 1926-46 
Se ee eee 


British a Paks: ie 
. orn Vatur- : orn atur- 
Year (ae Who Had alized Total Year Se Who Had alized Total 
eetigens Acquired | Canadian Ciuisene Acquired | Canadian 
Canadian | Citizens Canadian] Citizens 
Domicile Domicile 
1926.5 2.. 53, 736 5,792 2,765 62, 293 1937. 4,443 377 347 5,167 
HOOT... 36, 838 3,560 1,680 42,078 1938. 4,016 333 310 4,659 
i) pa 30, 436 2,674 1,010 34,120 || 1939.-. 3,12 565 473 4,610 
BODO. 27,328 2,265 886 30,479 |} 1940.. 4,705 207 78 4,990 
MO3004. 28, 230 2,176 1, 202 31,608 |} 1941.. SNBye? 133 59 3, 564 
YS le aay, 18, 503 1,135 714 20, 352 1942... 3, 269 170 28 3,467 
HOS Des ¥ a2! 16, 801 809 610 18, 220 1943... 2,225 93 15 2,333 
(UhS ae 9,330 457 422 10, 209 1944 2,070 120 20 2,210 
1934..... 5, 926 739 607 %, 272 1945 2,484 172 33 2,689 
HOST. i. 4,961 632 785 6,378 1946 4,535 558 84 Op lz7 
OBB. os 4,649 297 222 5,168 


1 Not including aliens with Canadian domicile. 


A question of considerable interest to Canadians is that of the permanent move- 
ment of population between Canada and the United States. In view of the lack 
of Canadian statistics on emigration, the following table has been compiled from 
figures supplied by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice. Not all of the statistics are available by, months, so that 
it has not been possible to present the figures on a calendar-year basis; they are, 
therefore, shown on that of the United States fiscal year, July 1-June 30. The 


column headed ‘‘Deportable Aliens Destined to Canada” covers persons permitted 


- 


ie 
‘eo 
epee er a 


to return to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings. 


13.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population Between Canada and the United 
States, Years Ended June 30, 1935-46 


From United States to Canada 


Deportable 
Year Ended June 30— U.S. Citizens Aliens Aliens Aliens 
Entering Entering Deported Destined Total 
Canada Canada to Canada to 
Canada 
3,049 1,324 1,554 2,471 8,398 
Pt eee? 1,272 1, 784 2,721 8,649 
2,862 1,027 1, 833 3,463 9,185 
3, 3061 1,018 1,941 8,695 9,960! 
2,933 965 1,915 3,604 9,417 
2,695 769 1,503 3,981 8,948 
3,331 835 957 2,453 7,576 
3,413 595 631 2,187 6, 826 
2,053 439 464 2,350! 5,306 
2,282 451 665 3,500! 6, 898 
2,260 567 474 2, 6001 5,901 
4,624 745 672 2, 8001 8, 841 
1 Estimated. 
78375—10 
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13.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population Between Canada and the United 
States, Years Ended June 30, 1935-46—concluded 


From Canada to United States Net 
— Movement 
Year Ended June 30— Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons into (+).or 
Aliens from Returning Deported Total from (—) 
Canada from Canada | from Canada Canada 
LOSES See ea he can oaee eteinne ctes 7,695 4,453 224 12,372 —3,974 
1OSG ree ce fete cae oat vases 8,018 4,524 206 12,748 —4,099 
LOS TABS reer titetclotialn «tenet eet 11,799 5,211 214 17,224 —8,039 
LOSS ele cere c eretanes oitiacd Sysnacwre ote 14,070 5,032 153 19, 255 —9, 2951 
193 eas thinks eters tts fevers, ¢ che hares 10, 501 4, 233 153 14, 887 —5,470 
QAO hated ae braced ce Ses Gates’ s suas 10, 806 4, 264 113 15,183 —6, 235 
TOALNOM asic stances tare a hetero 11,280 3,572 79 14, 931 —7,355 
i} Ga errpenene ee Pa SN ee Meek eete a crore 10, 450 4,725 107 15, 282 —8, 456 
TOA SIR atene Sirens a oslanad caret aces nies 9,571 4,892 78 14, 541 —9, 235 
BGT YEA ty Sion Meee eS ROL 9, 821 4,743 69 14, 633 —7,735 
QB Seer 2k eo iN ecccctaen orate ohne cand 11,079 5,138 188 16, 405 —10, 504 
LOAG RE oo Ske ye aotearoa 20, 434 6, 769 414 OF ale —18,776 


1 Estimated. 


Statistics of the permanent migration between Canada and the United Kingdom 
published by the British Board of Trade, are available from Jan. 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1939. These are given at p. 169 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Commencing Apr. 1, 1938, an enumeration was made of returning Canadians 
and other non-immigrants entering the Dominion from Newfoundland. The table 
below gives details of this movement for the calendar years 1944-46. 


14.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering the Dominion 
from Newfoundland, 1944-46 


Item 1944 1945 1946 
Canadians returning after an absence of more than one year .. 314 705 526 
Ganagdian Horner.ce pk) weicb eee acta rane a VME ok CaS 230 199 188 
Other Britishsbor: ss ee a ee eee 75 499 829 
Naturalized with Canadian domicile..................+- 2 6 di 
Aliens with Canadian domicile: ssa ceo ereiniaye a 1 & 
TNROUTISES ST CUG caaten Sere te Oe ee ea tee ee snersutee ea eects 11,447 12,368 1oeo5 
Canadians returning after an absence of less than one year. re 12,040 9,970 7,909 


AW 6) Para Ee carer avene 3 craw ore iEMTen i GOI Onicae eb ony Osh ake 23,801 23,043. 24,173 
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CONSPECTUS 


PAGE PAGE 

Section 1. PoPpUuLATION AND SUMMARY OF Section 5. MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES... 178 

NEUATE SDATISTION -acs.cvs cs ¢ ices see 139 Subsection 1. Marriages.............. 178 
BECTION 2. BIRTHS?...6...ccccc ce veces 146 Subsection 2. Dissolution of Marriages 

SECTION 3. DEATHS............ Geeeaa as 160 CIDIVONCES )ieGaanciastroek ch mae tone Om 184 
Sendra trade smediraed Sag tata ee Section 6. Virau Statistics or YUKON 

Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality..... 172 AND THE NortTHWEST TERRITORIES. . 184 

Section 4. NATURAL INCREASE......... 174 Section 7. COMMUNICABLE DISBHASES.... 185 


A short historical outline of the early collection of vital statistics in Canada is 
given at pp. 104-105 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. Co-operation of the 
provinces in the collection of comparable statistics was finally brought about as a 
result of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under the Statistics 
Act of 1918. From 1921 to 1925 comparable vital statistics were compiled by 
the Bureau for all provinces, except Quebec. Quebec has been included in the 
registration area since Jan. 1, 1925. From then on, vital statistics have been on a 
comparable basis for all provinces. 


The main tables of the Summary and of Sections 2 to 5 which follow cover sta- 


' tistics for the nine provinces. Section 6 deals with those of Yukon and the North- 


west Territories; the reasons for this separation are given there. A Section on com- 
municable diseases is at the end of the Chapter. 


Classification of Vital Statistics.—Until recently, vital statistics were 


all classified by place of occurrence. In 1944, however, the classification of births 


a 


and deaths by residence was begun; births being classified by the residence of the 
mother. A number of special tabulations by residence have been made for a few 
years before 1944; in Tables 2 to 5 the figures for 1941-45 are given by residence. 
In all the other tables of this Chapter, only the figures for 1944 and 1945 are by 
residence, except in Tables 11, 12, 13, 23, 28 and 34. Headnotes of the tables 
throughout show the classification used. 


For most provincial figures and rates, the change in classification makes com- 
paratively little difference. But for individual localities, the differences may be 
quite large. In such cases, the figures for the years 1941 and after are not compar- 
able with the five-year averages for the earlier years. 


Section 1.—Population and Summary of Vital Statistics 


Population by Sex and Age.—In calculating many vital statistics rates 
it is necessary to know not only the total population but also the distribution by 
sex and age. Hitherto, such calculations have usually been restricted to the years 
about the Census, since it was thought that estimates of population by sex and age 


for more than two or three years before or after each Census were not sufficiently 


accurate. On the other hand, the use of such estimates can fill important gaps in 
our knowledge of vital statistics phenomena. 


* This Chapter has been revised by J. T. Marshall, Director, Vital Statistics Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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i ns 


Table 1 shows the population of Canada by sex and age for the years 1931 to 
1945. The figures for 1931 and 1941 are those of the Census. For the other years 
they are estimates, calculated from the census figures, the births and deaths in each 
year, and known migration into and out of the country. 


The starting point in this calculation was the population of the 1931 Census 
The Census is taken at the beginning of June. The number of children under 
one year of age on June 1 of each year was obtained by subtracting the number who 
had died during the previous 12 months from the number who had been born. At 
each other year of age, the deaths at that age were subtracted from the census figures 
to give an estimate of the number at the next higher age in the following year. 
This process was carried forward for each year to 1941, and gave what may be called 
the ‘expected’ figures of population for that year. These expected figures were 
then compared with the*actual figures of the 1941 Census, the differences at each 

age noted, and the estimates for the previous years revised in the light of these 
_ differences. The differences for each year were distributed between the two sexes 
and the different ages in the same ratio as the differences between the actual and 
‘expected’ figures in 1941. The sum of the differences in 1941 was about 90,000 and 
is believed to be largely due to unrecorded migration into and out of the country. 


The estimates for the years after 1941 are being made in the same way as the 
estimates for the years before 1941. The figures for 1942 to 1945 will be revised 
after the 1951 Census; those for the years 1932 to 1940 are now final. , 


The population of Canada in 1931 and 1941 by sex and age is shown graphically 
in the Chart following p. 185. Tables 2 to 6 give a summary of the vital statistics 
of Canada and the provinces for the years 1926 to 1945. 


In comparing the birth, death and marriage rates of the provinces, it is useful 
to bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be due to differences in 
the sex and age distribution of their populations. Similarly, changes in these rates 
may be partly due to changes in this distribution. For example, the birth rate of 
Quebec is approximately the same as that of New Brunswick, and considerably 
higher than that of Prince Edward Island. Yet the fertility of the female population 
is highest in New Brunswick and approximately equal in the other two provinces. 
Over the past 15 years, the death rate in British Columbia has been rising, while 
in Ontario it has been more or less stable, with the result that, though 15 years ago 


_ the death rate in Ontario was considerably higher than in British Columbia, at 


present they are about equal. This does not mean, however, that the mortality 
rates at each age have risen in British Columbia. On the contrary, they have been 
falling. The death rate for the population as a whole has been rising because the 
increase in the proportion of the population in the higher age groups has more than 
outweighed the fall in the mortality rates at each age. 


These remarks also apply to international comparisons of birth, death and 
marriage rates. 
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ey ge eee 


2.—Live Births and Birth Rates, per 1, 000 Population, by Provinces, 1941-45, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1926-45 


Nore. —Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are by 


residence. 
ee ——————————————— 

Year Peat: | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Canada! 

[iam oS ee og es a eee 
LIVE BIRTHS 
Av. 1926-30....| 1,735 | 11,016 | 10,327 | 82,771 | 68,704 14,392 | 21,298 | 15,924 | 10,255 236,521 
Av. 1931-35....| 1,961 | 11,486 | 10,440 | 78, 888 | 65,000 | 13,690 | 20,325 16,557 | 10,005 228, 352 
Av. 1936-40....| 2,054 | 12,060 | 11,105 78,509 | 64,461 | 13,515 | 18, 675 | 16,282 | 12,106 228,767 
Av. 1941-45... 2,187 | 15,082 | 12,961 | 98,153 | 77,506 15,782 | 18,492 | 18,908 | 17,685 276, 756 
LOA Weak rictens, 2,070 | 13,816 | 12,150 | 89,563 | 71,980 14,714 | 18,473 | 17,419 | 15,039 255, 224 
1942 ease sine 2,150 | 15,204 | 12,549 95,439 | 77,810 | 15,601 18,283 | 18,386 | 16,762 272,184 
Oa Ss eka aaee 2,171 | 15,266 | 12,948 99,216 | 80,677 | 16,333 | 18,639 19,425 | 18,748 283, 423 
1G Ye Nee 2,286 | 15,598 | 13, 467 102,262 | 78,090 | 16,008 18,138 | 19,372 | 18,999 284, 220 
LOG Bish yee es 2,258 | 15,527 | 13,693 104,283 | 78,974 | 16,253 | 18, 926 | 19,939 | 18,877 288, 730 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 

Av. 1926-30....| 19-7 21-4 25-8 30-5 21-0 21-7 24-7 24-2 16-2 24-1 
Av. 1931-35....| 21-8 21-9 24-9 26-6 18-5 19-4 21-9 22-1 14-0 21-5 
Av. 1936-40 21-9 21-7 25-1 24-6 17-5 18-8 20-4 20-8 15-6 20-5 
Av. 1941-45....| 23:8 25-1 28-0 28-5 19-8 21-6 21-6 23-6 19-8 23-5 
1941 Pek ae 21-8 23-9 26°6 26-9 19-0 20-2 20-6 21-9 18-4 22-2 
TG DAR erie RAE oe 23-9 25-7 27-0 28-2 20-0 21-5 21-6 anh 19-3 23-4 
OAS ete ne iersaeta as 23-9 25-1 28-0 28-7 20-6 22-5 22-1 24-5 20-8 24-0 
OSS: Ben lovarecofeteete 25-1 25-5 29-1 29-2 19-7 21-9 21-4 23-7 20-4 23-8 
WO4S eenceie comes 24-5 25-0 29-3 29-3 19-7 22-1 24-1 19-9 23-9 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


8-Deaths and Death Rates, per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, ere with 
Five-Year Averages, 1926-45 
Nore.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are by 
residence. 
(TENSES cad Ba Boe PN ee EE Te eee 
Year PETS | N.S. | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 
elas re aR ee aA SRS IEE RT REE SE IY EY RN ea 
DEATHS 
ee a PEN AN a EE 
Av. 1926-30.... 969 | 6,362 | 5,019 | 36,645 | 36,650 | 5,507 | 6,256 5,530 | 5,986 | 108, 925 
Av. 1931-35....| 1,001 6,073 4,710 | 32,796 | 35,782 §, 413 6, 037 5,447 6, 344 103, 602 
Av. 1936-40....} 1,080 6, 126 5,040 | 33,221 | 37,794 6, 136 6,366 6, 054 7,697 109, 514 
Av. 1941-45.... 967 | 6,313 | 5,009 | 34,312 | 39,715 | 6,601 | 6,504 6,346 | 9,330 115,097 
TORR Resets oie 1, 130 6,888 5,111 | 34,450 | 39,173 6, 440 6, 564 6,387 8,496 114, 639 
IRE): SY tea ere 964 6,377 5,080 | 33,825 | 39,053 6,367 6, 287 6,059 8, 836 112, 848 
1946S a ace ee 929 6, 447 4,856 | 35,125 | 41,070 6, 946 6, 784 6, 509 9, 865 118, 531 
WO A4 oA, crest ees 926 6, 229 5,131 | 34,813 | 39,781 6, 701 §, 454 6,320 9,697 116, 052 
AGA iene at rit 888 | 5,625 | 4,865 | 33,348 | 39,499 | 6,550 | 6,429 6,454 | 9,756 113,414 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
a ee 
Av, 1926-30....} 11-0 12-4 12-5 13-5 11-2 8-3 723 8-4 9-3 11-1 
Av 1931-350, 0p lle tl 11-6 11-3 11-0 10-2 7:7 6-5 7:3 8-9 9-8 
Av. 1936-40....} 11-5 11-0 11-4 10-4 10-3 8:5 7-0 7-7 9-9 9-8 
Av. 1941- 45 10°5 10:5 10-8 10-0 10-2 9-0 7:6 7:9 10-4 9-8 
194) eaten 11-9 | 11-9 11-2 10-3 10-3 8-8 7-3 8-0 10-4 10-0 
1942 Sh hei ere 10-7 10-8 10-9 10-0 10-1 8-8 7-4 7:8 10-2 9-7 
TOAD oe ater aia sect 10-2 10-6 10-5 10-2 10-5 9-6 8-1 8-2 11-0 10-0 
1044.0 is 10-2 10-2 11-1 9-9 10-0 9-2 7:6 aad 10-4 9-7 
1046 Sedcpie hetness 9-7 9-1 10-4 9-4 9-9 8-9 7°6 7:8 10°3 9-4 


Ee 


1 Exclusive of the Territories, 
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et 


4.—Infant Mortality! and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1941-45, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1926-45 


Norz.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are by 
residence, 


| 


Year P HI. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | BGs | Canada? 

aH INFANT DEATHS 

Av. 1926-30.... 122 934 1,040 | 10,518 5,091 1,031 1, 560 1,195 571 22,063 
Av. 1931-35.... 131 840 857 0,100 3, 962 ” 835 1,260 997 463 17,101 
Ay. 1936-40... 142 782 913 6,470 | 3,196 773 1,025 869 532 14,701 
Av. 1941-45.... 114 870 956 6,705 | 3,265 807 862 829 686 15, 094 
Ce eee 163 905 929 6, 804 3,270 780 946 885 554 15, 236 
NS Me ae as 106 886 972 6, 684 3, 120 793 801 695 601 14, 658 
BRLEO SS sick cee eect 98 897 878 6, 653 3,381 897 881 812 _ 716 15,213 
One ae a 102 838 1,035 6,918 3,346 | 786 858 889 767 15, 539 


oe a 102 823 966 | 6,464 | 38,209 781 824 862 792 14, 823 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 


Av. 1926-30... 70 85 101 127 74 72 73 75 55 93 
Av. 1931-35... 67 73 82 | 98 61 61 62 60 46 75 
Av. 1936-40.... 69 65 82 82 50 57 55 53 44 64 
Av, 1941-45... 52 58 74 68 42 51 47 44 39 55 
1 ene a 79 66 76 76 45 53 51 51 37 60 
HA PR Rose sce’ 49 58 77 70%. 40 51 44 38 36 54 
iC 53 Sa 45 59 68 67 42 55 47 42 38 54 
Ye a 45 54 77 68 43 49 47 46 40 55 
JD) ONS 22 ioe a 45 53 71 62 41 48 44 43 42 51 
1 Under one year of age. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 


5.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1941-45, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1926-45 


re rag euros are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are by 
residence. 


Year PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C; | Canada! 
pat: Siaeia EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS ie 


Av. 1926-30... 766 | 4,653 | 5,308 | 46,126 | 32,054} 8,885 | 15,042 10,393 | 4,369 127,596 
Av. 1931-35... 960 | 5,414 | 5,730 | 46,092 | 29,218 | 8,277 | 14,288 11,110 | 3,661 124, 750 
Av. 1936-40. ... 974 | 5,934 | 6,065 | 45,288 | 26,668 | 7,379 | 12,310 10,228 | 4,408 119, 253 
Av. 1941-45....| 1,220] 8,769 7,952 | 63,841.) 37,791 | 9,181 | 11,988 | 12, 562 8,355 161, 659 
a 940 | 6,928 | 7,039 | 55,113 | 32,807 | 8,274 | 11,909 | 1 1,032 | 6,543 140, 585 
ES ae 1,186 | 8,827 | 7,469 | 61,614 | 38,757 | 9,234 | 11,996 12,327 | 7,926 159, 336 
oS gap Aine Maal 1,242 | 8,819 | 8,092 | 64,091 | 39,607 | 9,387 | 11,855 12,916 | 8,883 164, 892 
Ree Ss ees 1,360 | 9,369 | 8,336 | 67,449 | 38,309 | 9,307 | 11,684 13,052 | 9,302 168, 168 
UL) aii ai 1,370 | 9,902! 8,828 | 70,935 | 39,475 | 9, 703 | 12,497 | 13,485 | 9,121 175,316 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Ay. 1926-30.... 8-7 9-0 13-2 17-0 9-8 13-4 17-5 15-8 6-8 13-0 
Av. 1931-35....] 10-7 10-3 13-6 15-6 8-3 11-7 15-4 14-8 5:1 11-7 
Ay. 1936-40....] 10-4 10-7 13-7 14-2 7:2 19:3 13-4 13-1 5:7 10-7 
Ay. 1941-45,...] 13-3 14-6 17-2 18-5 9-6 12-6 14-0 15-7 9-4 13+7 
BUD he's chs vss 9-9 12-0 15-4 16-6 8-7 11-4 13-3 13-9 8-0 12-2 
ae 13-2 14-9 16-1 18-2 9-9 12-7 14-2 15-9 9-1 13-7 
ae 13-7 14-5 17-5 18-5 10-1 12-9 14-0 16-3 9-8 14-0 
ba. A an 14-9 15-3 18-0 19-3 9-7 12-7 13-8 16-0 10-0 14-1 
| 1 Sa ae here 14:8 15-9 18-9 19-9 9-8 13-2 14-8 16-3 9-6 14-5 
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6.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1941-45, with Five- Year 
Averages, 1926-45 


Nore.—Marriages are classified by place of occurrence. 


N.B. 


Year PEA NS: Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada! 
MARRIAGES 
Av. 1926-30.... 473 3, 224 2,970 | 18,731 | 25,449 4,951 6, 036 5, 265 4,786 71, 886 
Av. 1931-35.... 496 3,522 2,737 | 17,089 | 24,260 5,015 5, 680 5, 5380 4, 267 68, 594 
Av. 1936-40.... 623 4,796 3,801 | 27,111) | 32,719 6,931 6, 599 7,192 7,053 || 96,824 
Avy. i941-45.... 686 6,302 | 4,433 | 33,126 | 38,042 | 7,295 | 6,541 7,977 | 9,535 113, 936 
MOAT sc sreerdrecr tials 673 6, 596 4,941 | 32,782 | 43,270 8,305 7,036 8,470 9,769 121, 842 
jt Ae es ee 778 6, 874 4,934 | 33,857 | 45,466 8,395 7,207 9,034 | 10,827 127,372 
GAS waratecavaiceiteres 653 6,105 3,985 | 33,856 | 36,109 6,901 6,172 inal 9,385 110, 937 
OA a rar etter ees 646 5, 942 3,813 | 31,922 | 31,227 6, 294 5,919 7,299 8, 434 101, 496 
NOAD Seth tiecetse: 680 5, 992 4,491 | 33,211 | 34,137 6,579 6, 369 7,310 9, 262 108, 031 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 

Av. 1926-30... 5-4 6-3 -4 6-9 7:8 7:5 7:0 8-0 7:5 7:3 
Av. 1931-35.. 5:5 6-7 6-5 5:8 6-9 doit 6-1 7-4 6-0 |" 65 
Av. 1936-40 6-6 8-6 8-6 8-5 8-9 9-6 7-2 9-2 9-1 8-7 
Av. 1941-45 7:5 10-5 9:6 9-6 9-7 10-0 7-6 10-0 10-7 9-7 
POAT a es <everhs: « 7-1 11-4 10°8 9-8 11-4 11-4 7-9 10-6 11-9 10-6 
(OY. bi a ee 8-6 11-6 10-6 10-0 11-7 11-6 8:5 11-6 12-4 10-9 
OAS Pav aorsstei cae = 7-2 10-1 8-6 9-8 9-2 9-5 7-3 9-8 10-4 9-4 
TOA eto nsiel Auras. 7-1 9-7 8:3 9-1 7-9 8-6 7:0 8-9 9-0 8-5 
De Os a eat 7-4 9-6 9-6 9-3 8:5 8-9 7:5 8:8 9-8 8-9 


i Exclusive of the Territories. 


Canadian Life Tables.—Life tables have been calculated on the basis of 
the population of 1941 and the deaths of 1940-42. These are the second official life 
tables for Canada to be published, the first having been calculated on the basis of 
the deaths of 1930-32 and the population of 1931. The two life tables are given in 
abbreviated form in Tables 7 and 8. 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival 
of the population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
births of each sex is assumed. The life tables show how, on the basis of the mortality 
rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced in number 
by death. Thus, for example, in 1940-42, of 100,000 males born, 6,250 died in their 
first year, so that 93,750 survived to one year of age; 676 died in their second year, 
so that 93,074 survived to two years of age; and so on. At 100 years of age, only 
50 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at each 
age is the ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each age. 
Finally,the expectation of life is the average number of years which a person might 
expect to live if the mortality rates in the given years remained constant. 


Joe 
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7.—Canadian Life Tables, 1941, Based on Population, 1941, and Deaths, 1940-42 
SSS———_—_0—000oOoaoOS09a0aa0@es0=@=aq=0@=SSS See 


Males Females 
No. No. 
ne No. Dying Proba- Expec- No. Dying Proba- Expec- 
& Living | Between | bility of | tation Living | Between | bility of | tation 

at Each Age} Dying at| ~ o at Each Age] Dying at of 

Each Age | and the |Each Age Life Each Age| and the |Each Age Life 

Next Next 
Under 1 year...... 100, 000 6. 250 -06250 62-95 |} 100,000 4 931 04931 66-29 
DEVO Bec: «5.00%. 93, 750 676 00721 66-14 95,069 603 -00634 68-73 
VOLTS «<tc. « 93,074 370 -00398 65-62 94,466 308 -00326 68-16 
= SMECES \oteeed. Lars 92,704 273 -00294 64-88 94,158 247 -00262 67-38 
ME les. aha air 92,431 216 00234 64-07 93,911 189 00194 66-56 
as ee 92,215 729 -00198 63-22 93,729 577 00157 65°69 
I) Se 91,486 585 -00122 58-70 93, 152 449 -00090 61-08 
ity 3 90,901 887 -00163 54-06 92,703 673 00122 56-36 
‘ Ai) Ce ae 90,014 1.147 00241 49-51 92, 030 923 00180 51-76 
nit 2S ae 88, 867 -1'126 00257 45-18 91,107 1.112 00231 47-26 
SU) SS ee 87,741 1208 -00260 40-73 89,995 1935 00260 42-81 
ih a 86, 533 1541 00317 35-26 88,760 1518 00314 38-37 
i he aCe 84, 992 2" 067 -00428 31-87 87, 242 1’ 849 00386 33-99 
a CLA GE Sd ee ae 82,925 2’ 874 -00598 27-60 85,393 9 434 -00504 29-67 
ss REN or oe. osc 80,051 4169 -00895 23-49 82, 959 333 -00701 25-46 
Tg a a Ja 75, 882 5. 867 -01346 19-64 79,606 4.776 01042 21-42 
MRE eR sp S92 of 70,015 “9° 072 -02029 16-06 74, 830 6 619 -01528 17-62 
Jo: VB ee eee 61, 943 10’ 649 -03090 12-81 68,211 9° 590 02426 14-08 
ee 51,294 13.173 04759 9-94 58,711 12539 -03812 10-93 
(5 38,121 14° 486 07547 7-48 46,172 15.448 06358 8-19 
| SD ae 23, 635 12' 459 -11788 5-54 30, 724 14.746 -10196 6-03 
85 i “ee mecvreeee 11,1838 7.587 - 17404 4-05 15) 978 10/302 -15776 4-35 
es ain 3,596 | 9944 + 25042 2-98 5, 676 4506 23391 3-13 
i US 65 "602 35167 2-09 1,170 1.056 32852 2°26 
LUCAS Se es Os eo 50 50 48197 1-46 114 14 44010 1-64 


8.—Canadian Life Tables, 1931, Based on Population, 1931, and Deaths, 1930-32 
868S——e—e—e—e—eoeoeaoaq@oao@n@»azonoaqn0on000mamN0® eee 


Males Females 
No. No. ; 
' ire No. Dying Proba- Exxpec- No. Dying Proba- Expec- 
g Living | Between } bility of | tation Living | Between | bility of | tation 
at Each Age} Dying at of at Each Age} Dying at of 
< Each Age | and the |Kach Age Life || Each Age} and the |Each Age Life 
3 Next Next 
Under 1 year......, 100,000 8 695 -08695 60-00 100, 000 6.931 -06931 62-10 
MeVORT 6 oo. vl. « s 91,305 1.083 -01187 64-69 93, 069 1.006 “01080 65°71 
A VEALS o's sie 0.3% 90, 222 "538 -00596 64-46 92,063 "457 00496 65-42 
3 Soe 89, 684 369 -00411 63-84 91, 606 349 -00374 64-75 
i eo. Soe 89,315 283 -00316 63-11 91,264 265 00290 63-99 
iio: 89, 033 962 00262 62-30 90, 999 814 00232 63°17 
LU St a oo 88,071 710 -00160 57-96 90,185 688 -00140 58-72 
UCD’ SE ea alan 87,361 1.092 -00207 53-41 89,497 1.047 00195 54-15 
24, 86, 269 1 410 «00308 49-05 88, 450 1 439 °00295 49-76 
25) lt a 84, 859 1430 -00340 44-83 87,011 1 653 - ©00367 45-54 
BUasenee hei, 6523, 83, 429 1.476 -00341 40-55 85,358 1 746 00398 41-38 
Pe i Be ie 81, 953 ri 774 -00398 36-23 83, 612 i! 969 -00448 37°19 
OD iE, ee aa 80,179 2| 155 °(0494 31-98 81, 643 3’ 909 -00512 33-02 
Jn) URS ee 78, 024 2781 -00630 27-79 79,484 2’ 678 00615 28-87 
Tie i en 75, 243 3" 918 -00903 23-72 76, 756 3° 500 00804 24-79 
Shh So aan 71,3825 5, 380) *01329 19-88 73, 256 vy 882 01162 20-84 
BOM Saeed, 65, 945 7” 962 °01938 16-29 68,374 6. 679 -01714 17-15 
I Se a ee 58, 683 eh 9’ 805 °02975 12:98 61,695 9° 088 - 02603 13-72 
9 or ll ke ela 48, 878 12. 29() 04634 10-06 52,607 11.891 -04057 10-63 
“hI 36, 588 13'701 +07403 7°57 40,716 14’ 962 *06735 7:98 
a) Oa 22, 887 11.909 °11527 5-61 26, 454 13°118 -10769 5-92 
MARCA. docs kos 10,978 7°39] -17167 4-10 13,336 8° 597 - 16086 4-38 
SL Sa eee 3,587 9) 916 *24711 2°97 4,739 3 695 - 22860 3°24 
oy (Aas psa a 671 "615 34454 2-14 1,044 "995 +31227 2-40 
CU ee 56 56 -46645 1-53 119 119 °41299 iO (9 
Ie a ee Ne Ar ee ae ee eta wh a De 
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A comparison of the two life tables shows a striking reduction during the ten 
years in the mortality rates for both males and females. Mortality rates for males 
are higher at all ages than for females, particularly in infancy. Infant mortality 
in 1940-42 was 62 per 1,000 live births for males compared to 49 per 1,000 for females. 
Because infant mortality is still so high, the expectation of life at birth is less for 
both sexes than at age 1. Males who have survived their first year have an expecta- 
tion of life of 66 years and females of 69 years. The expectation of life of a boy 
at age 15 is 54 years, and of a girl 56 years. At age 25, it is 45 years for men and 
47 for women. At age 70, when people become eligible for old age pensions, it is 10 
years for men and 11 years for women. In 1930-32 mortality rates for females 
from 25 to 40 years of age were higher than those for males. In 1940-42, however, 
because of the reduction in maternal mortality, this was not so. 


Section 2.—Births 


Birth rates in most countries of Europe and in North America fell between 1920 
and 1939. In many countries of northwestern Europe, this fall had already set in 
many years earlier. Its immediate effect on the natural increase of the population 
was partly offset by a simultaneous fall in the death rate. Available statistics show , 
that since 1939, the fall in the birth rate has, for the time being, ceased. In Canada 
and the United States there was a great increase in births during the war period. 


The birth rate for England and Wales was 29-9 per 1,000 in 1891-1900 and 27-3 
per 1,000 in 1901-10. It fell to 16-5 in 1926-30, to 14-4 in 19338, and to its lowest 
figure of 14-2 in 1941. Since then it has risen to 15-8 in 1942, 18-0 in 1944, 16-0 
in 1945. 


In France, the birth rate began to fall almost 100 years ago. It fell from 24-4 
per 1,000 in 1891-1900 to 20-9 per 1,000 in 1901-10 and 18-2 in 1926-80. It was 
15-8 in 1985, 13-3 in 1940 and 16-4 in 1945. 


In Germany the fall in the birth rate began later than in France and England 
and. was faster. From 36-1 per 1,000 in 1891-1900 it fell to 33-0 in 1901-10, to 
18-4 in 1926-30, and to its lowest figure of 14-7 in 19383. After the Nazis came to 
power, it rose to 18-9 in 1935 and to 20-0 in 1940. In 1941, no doubt owing to 
the War, it fell to 18-6 and in 1942, the last year for which figures are available,’ 
to 14-9. 


In the United States, birth registration has included all States sinee 1933. 
In 1920, in the registration area of that year (24 States with the great majority of 
the population) the birth rate was 23-7 per 1,000. In 1926-30 it was 19-7 and fell 
to 16-6 in 1933. It was 16-9 in 1935, 17-9 in 1940, 21-9 in 1943, 19-8 in 1945. 


In Canada, in 1921, the birth rate was 29-4 per 1,000. Since a rate of 35 per 
1,000 is very high for countries of modern western civilization, the Canadian birth 
rate had probably not fallen far or for long before then. But it fell continuously 
until 1937, when it was 20-0 per 1,000. Since then, owing to economic recovery 
and the War it rose to 21-5 in 1940, to 24-0 in 1948 and to 23-9 in 1945. The birth 
rate in the provinces followed the same general trend, though in the Maritimes 
the fall stopped before 1930. The fall during the depression and the subsequent 
rise was greatest in the industrial provinces of Ontario, Quebee and British Columbia. 
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9.—Live Births by Sex, Birth Rates, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Provinces, 
1941-45 


Nore.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Rate Males Females 

i Total per |__| —_____—_——__| Males 

Province and Year Live 1,000 PC; 1ekGE to 1,000 

\ Births Popu- | Number of Number of Females 

lation Total Total y 
Prince Edward Island......... 1941 2,049 | 21-6 1,078 | 52-6 971 47-4 1,119 
1942 2, devel 2o°¥ 1,074 | 50-3 1,063 | 49-7 1,010 
1943 2,171 23-9 1,109 51-1 1,062 48-9 1,044 
Z 1944 2,286 25-1 1,158 50:7 1,128 49-3 1,027 
1945 2,258 | 24-5 1,167 | 51:7 1,091 | 48-3 1,070 
LS LOND RST 2) FG ae a 1941 13,903 | 24-1 7,074 | 50-9 6,829 | 49-1 1,036 
1942 15,306 | 25-9 7,880 } 51-5 7,426 | 48-5 1,061 
1943 15,394 | 25-4 7,889 | 51-2 7,505 | 48-8 1,051 
1944 15,598 | 25-5 8,060 | 51-7 (eDoS el 4820 1,069 
1945 15; 527° | 25-0 8,086 | 52-1 7,441 47-9 1, 087 
New *Brunswick...,........... 1941 12,272 | 26-8 6,200 | 50:5 6,072 | 49:5 1,021 
1942 V2; 663.23 6,591 52-0 6,072 | 48-0 1,085 
1943 13,090 | 28-3 62756 | Sl:6 6,334 | 48-4 1,067 
1944 13 , 467 29-1 6,949 51-6 6,518 48-4 1,066 
1945 13,693 | 29-3 6,999 | 51-1 6,694 | 48-9 1,046 
BRO CRE oes Shi cints s-0 cel vt Weiciee 1941 89,209 | 26-8 45,905 | 51-5 43,304 | 48-5 1,060 
. 1942 95,031 | 28-0 49,113 | 51-7 45,918 | 48-3 1,070 
1943 98,744 | 28-6 50,848 | 51-5 47,896 | 48-5 1,062 
1944 102, 262 29-2 52,673 51-5 49,589 48-5 1,062 
1945 | 104,283 | 29-3 58,582 | 51-4 50,701 | 48-6 1,057 
Ee ios 5 oss bance ea oee> « 1941 72,262 19-1 37,254 | 51-6 35,008 | 48-4 1,064 
1942 78,192 | 20-1 40,412 | 51-7 37,780 | 48-3 1,070 
1943 81,173 20:7 41,592 51-2 39, 581 48-8 1,081 
1944 78,090 | 19-7 40,455 | 51-8 37,635 | 48-2 1,075 
1945 78,974 19-7 40,817 | 51-7 38,157 | 48:3 1,070 
UGT G8 | of 5 a 1941 14,812 | 20-3 7,616 | 51-4 7,196 | 48-6 1,058 
1942 15,670 | 21-6 8,000 | 51-1 7,670 | 48-9 1,043 
1943 16,412 | 22-6 8,463 | 51-6 7,949 | 48-4 1,065 
1944 16, 008 21-9 8,324 52-0 7,684 48-0 1,083 
1945 16,253 | 22-1 8,425 | 51-8 7,828 | 48-2 1,076 
MIAAKAUCNEWAN.. «ices. ccceevaes 1941 18,464 | 20-6 9,472 | 51-3 8,992 | 48-7 1,053 
1942 18,189 21-4 9,416 51-8 8,773 48-2 1,073 
1943 18, 504 22-0 9,645 52-1 8, 859 47-9 1,089 
1944 18,138 21-4 9,330 51-4 8, 808 48-6 1,059 
1945 18,926 | 22-4 9,794 | 51-7 9,132 | 48-3 1,072 

\ 
eS ee 1941 17-08" | 221-7 §,882 | 51-3 8,426 | 48-7 1,054 
1942 18,317 | 23-6 9,417 | 51-4 8,900 | 48-6 1,058 
1943 19,290 24-4 9, 840 51-0 9, 450 49-0 1,041 
1944 LOR S720 23)-17 9,978 | 51-5 9,394 | 48-5 1,062 
1945 19,939 | 24-1 10,355’) 51-7 9,624 | 48-3 1,072 
British Columbia.......... 5 ehO4l 15,0388 | 18-4 7,694 | 51-2 7,344 | 48-8 1,048 
1942 16, 808 19-3 8, 681 51-6 8,127 48-4 1,068 
1943 18, 802 20-9 9, 583 51-0 9,219 49-0 1,089 
1944 18,999 20-4 9,725 51-2 9,274 48-8 1,049 
1945 18,877 | 19-9 ON 4) ay lok 9,150 | 48-5 1,063 
Canada (Exclusive of’ the 

WRBYIITGLIOS soi. ce z oisae « sie o's 1941 | 255,317 | 22-2 131,175 | 51-4 124,142 | 48-6 . 1,057 
1942 | 272,313 | 23-4 140,584 | 51-6 131,729 | 48-4 1,067 
1943 | 283,580 | 24-0 145,725 | 51-4 137,855 | 48-6 1,057 
1944 | 284,220 | 23-8 146,652 | 51-6 137,568 | 48-4 1,066 
1945 | 288,730 | 23-9 148,912 | 51-6 189,818 | 48-4 1,065 
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Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have 
shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this 
excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical 
fact that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of 
complete registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada 
in 1941-45 has varied between 1,057 and 1,067. 


Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased in Canada. 
In 1926-30, only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospitals, while in 1940-42 the 
proportion was 49-5 p.c. and in 1945, 63 p.c. The provinces still differ greatly 
in this respect. In Quebec, less’ than one-third of births take place in hospitals, 
and in New Brunswick less than one-half. In Nova Scotia 72 p.c. of births were 
hospitalized in 1945, in Ontario 82 p.c., in the Prairies 87 p.c., and in British 
Columbia 93 p.c. 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the birth rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those in other countries is shown in Table 10. For Germany, 
Italy and most countries that were occupied by the enemy, the figures are given for 
1939. Later figures, even when available, cannot be considered reliable. This 
also applies to later tables showing international comparisons, i.e., Tables 22, 
37 and 38. 


10.— Birth Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: League of Nations Year Book and other official sources. In certain cases final figures are not 
available and provisional,data-are shown.) 


Country or Province Year ee Country or Province Year peak 
ELV DES. per iteee e eebr as Ce ae ae 1944 52-3 Canada—concluded 
Palestine (excluding Bedouins)....| 1945 44.8 British Colunibia.i......2:.: 1945 19-9 
COStS GEVICA seas uite: oe tien eer 1944 41-8 : 
Straits Settlements............... 1940 41-3 Ontario-n hate aeen eee ee 1945 19-7 
Pangmay- Mon nem ne ee eae 1943 39-0 
Salvador. eae eee ne aie Ae ee 1943 38-1 Gree Ce eras Re eae cE ee 1939 23-5 
EV ION DG Mast ens eee, oe eee) 1945 36:8 FUOUMIAIA amen. i ey eee 1943 23-4 
RDO 8 cA cies Mask ae oe ae oe 1945 33-3 INewrZealandsa, ccleeeen sees 1945 23-1 
JAMAICA tae 5 hs ae meee eee 1944 33-0 Denmark cade coh ene toe 1944 22-6 
JADA ey hee Nene en ae pe ees 1941 29-9 Lithuania oh j- .2.5 94 panne oe 1939 22-4 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1944 29-3 Dalen see es ei ee ome 1944 22-4 
Union of South Africa (Whites)...| 1944 26-6 BAEC. ci oe sols ahaa BAR ree eaten AOE 1945 22-3 
British indiawe eae eee ee 1944 25-1 Nonthernelroland =. ae ee eee 1945 22-0 
Fe OL AT INAS Bs cyt eet toi ds, CC 1938 24-5 BUG ATIA ges ete ter Le ey 1944 21-9 
Netherlands: 2 eee tote oe 1944 24-0 A MSUPBLIAL.. 3.8 Waads a aciermstce cee or 1945 21-8 
FAUSETIAC A. to ee eee ee 1939 20-9 
Canada wn Wisin Pee ee ee 1945 23-9 Latvia tae He ek a che eee 1941 20-7 
Leeland 4). Merino cee tee 1943 20-5 
New Brunswick) con sic sbee cs cent 1945 29-3 Germany (territory of 1937)...... 1939 20-3 
Finland Seaeeeens) tee eee 1944 20-2 
Que DOC eer meas tar Pee tes os eoleckt 1945 29-3 SWOGEN.he cin eet. See hex ae ee 1945 20-2 
United (States eens wecs in none 1945 19-8 
IN OVA OCOtIA set ner econ emer 1945 25-0 Diwvdozerlanc aes, ac ache ein 1944 19-6 
ELUNI ayers ene ed, ee eres 1943 19-4 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1945 24-5 OU RUS Sere cide os sud rcessete ee es 1942 19-4 
EUS COM LEY SR cr te PEs dora toe 1941 19-2 
Alberta, 00. eee, lee, 1945 24-1 Vial weerene eee 1945 18-3 
Scones. t Mawes sy eee 1945 | 16-9 
Saskatchewane sauces oe ae 1945 22-4 France (86 departments)......... 1945 16-4 
England and Wales.............. 1945 16-0 


ManitODacccncket a. cates cera 1945 22-1 Belg eee: tice ee eee 1945 15-5 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 11 shows the number of live births in the 
urban centres of Canada with 10,000 population or over in 1941. The five-year 
averages for 1936-40 show births by place of occurrence. Many of these births 
were to women who lived elsewhere. The figures for 1941-45 are by the residence 
of the mother, and show the number of births, wherever occurring, to residents of 
each centre. The two sets of figures are thus not comparable. 


11.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1941-45, with Five- Year 
Averages, 1936-45 


Norr.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are 
by residence. 


Be vihes and Census Populations |} Aver- | Aver- 


+ ‘age, | age, | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 -| 1944 | zo4s 
Urban Centre 1931 1941 || 1936-40 | 1941-45 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. ‘No. No. 
_P.E. Island— . 
ierlbttetown...... 12,361 | 14,821] 440] 385] 328] 400] 393! 407] 395 


Nova Scotia— 


Dartmouth......... 9, 100 10, 847 122 405 309 414 442 430 430 
eaiace Bay...) ... ... 20, 706 25,147 892 729 742 737 729 718 718 
ONE Sar 59, 275 70,488 | 1,772 | 2,027]| 1,811 | 2,104 2,084 | 2,094} 2,044 
oa 23,089 28, 305 640 930 822 948 989 953 940 

“A OIRD 5 Ui Berens er oa 7,901 10, 272 226 292 291 304 288 303 274 © 


New Brunswick— 


Fredericton......... 8, 830 10, 062 241 228 178 239 197 237 287! 
WIONCLON S558. os 20,689 22, 763 550 644 526 641 666 721 667 
Saint John.......... 47,514 51,741 | 1,294 | 1,364 || 1,254 1,356 | 1,443 | 1,445 | 1,322 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-l a-Madeleine 8,748 11,961 281 371 351 387 365 363 388 
Chicoutimi......... TESA 16,040 551 890 676 849 928 1,091 904 
Drumm ondville..... 6, 609 10, 555 253 370 Shy 355 377 403 385 
Cais] Nicaea 10, 587 14,197 335 464 458 452 444 451 515 
hae. rr 29, 433 32,947 842 | 1,174) 1,054] 1,120] 1,260] 1,209 1, 229 
SO 10, 765 12,749 298 407 350 432 38 411 406 
Jonquiére........... 9, 448 13, 769 47 862 646 851 986 968 861 
Peenine.. 65... 3 18, 630 20,051 394 501 437 516 515 504 534 
ie 6 ie 11,724 11,991 231 328 272 323 355 350 339 
mponireal..o.... 5.65. 818,577 | 903,007 || 17,993 | 21,356 || 18,846 20, 867 | 22,067 | 22,225 | 22,775 
Outremont.......... 28, 641 30,751 52 331 2 327 380 53 316 
5 130, 594 150, 757 3,976 4,315 3, 983 4,174 4,411 4,605 4,402 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13, 448 17,798 409 419 382 449 387 459 417 
Pe GOAN, oc... i... 11, 256 13, 646 311 415 366 367 44] 446 457 
Dt. Jér6me,......... 8,967 11,329 257 429 |) 33 446 453 458 454 
Shawinigan Falls... . 15,345 20, 325 528 850 690 830 877 896 957 
Sherbrooke......... 28,993 35, 965 Shee telat DGsoll ole lente ot 1,166 | 1,256 
Sean 10,320 12, 251 240 480 358 423 495 Bie 0 


Thetford Mines..... 
Three Rivers....... 


Valleyfield.......... 13,411 17,052 850 665 570 706 716 703 631 
Werdune SO)... 60,745 67,349 827 1,520 1,306 1,480 1,649 1,579 1,588 
Westmount......... 24,235 26, 047 260 251 179 203 295 305 276 
Ontario— 
Belleville........... 13,790 "15,710 478 383 342 392 419 369 391 
Mrantford:...2...... 30,107 31,948 626 765 685 764 820 757 797 
Broekville.......... 9,736 Lie342 803 260 209 GUE 269 271 276 
ON 14, 569 17,369 735 412 414 427 446 362 413 
carnwall oo 11,126 14,117 606 506 452 479 559 526 516 


5, 207 11,757 7 158 16! 91 168 183 188 
26,277 380,585 520 648 565 647 708 653 668 


1 Includes Devon. 
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11.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1941-45, with Five- Year 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Ontario—concluded 


Guelphters.iesctee ua 
iamiltonee..ccmas 
Kingstone ons. =aies 
Kaiteheners..cs +. a3 
TOnGOn oe Mae cc seeks 
Niagara Falls....... 
INGHAM Loe Wincln Opens 


Ottawa ce. sen. cae 
Owen Sound........ 
Pembroke... o. h sees 
Peterborough....... 
IPOrtPATUDUieear ee ot 
St. Catharines...... 
Sire hOmMmase.anet ot 
SETS IBA oe teen ee 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 
Stratrordenes -ce 6 


Windsor acess kites 


IBTANGOD yarns <a ileteie 


Saskatchewan— 
Moose tawinar. et aie 
Prince Albert....... 
MUGEN seas oe ee: 


Alberta— 
(Gall car veteec ieicde ere 
Wdmontonk. ..s- 1s. 
Wethbridge, ... i... 
Medicine Hat....... 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster... 
Vancouver, sassie 
WilCtOrianar cs citeG 


1931 
No. 


14,006 
21,075 
155, 547 
23,439 
30, 793 
71,148 
19, 046 
15, 528 
23, 439 
126, 872 
12, 839 
9,368 
22,327 
19,818 
24, 753 
15, 430 
18,191 
23 ,082 
17,742 
18,518 
14, 200 
631, 207 
10,709 
98,179 
11,395 


17,082 
16,305 
218, 785 


21,299 

9,905 
53, 209 
43,291 


83, 761 
79,197 
13, 489 
10,300 


17,524 
246, 593 
39, 082 


Census Populations 


1941 


15,346 
23), 273 
166, 337 
30, 126 
35, 657 
78, 264 
20, 589 
15, 599 
26, 813 
154, 951 
14, 002 
11,159 
25,550 
24, 426 
30, 275 
17, 182 
18,734 
25,794 
17,038 
32, 203 
28,790 
667, 457 
12,500 
105,311 
12, 461 


17, 383 
18, 157 
221, 960 


20, 753 
12, 508 
58, 245 
43,027 


88, 904 
93,817 
14, 612 
10,571 


21, 967 
275,353 
44,068 


Aver- 


Aver- 


age, age, 
1936-40 | 1941-45 


789 
4,939 
854 


No. 


493 
5,397 
1, 150 


Averages, 1936-45—concluded 


1941 


1942 


1943 
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Ilegitimacy.—Less than 5 p.c. of live births in Canada are illegitimate. 


This percentage is comparatively low. Its apparent increase since 1926 is partly 


due to the more complete registration of illegitimate births, which has been brought 


about by the co-operation of provincial registration officials and social welfare 


agencies, and by their more sensible and sympathetic treatment of illegitimacy. 


Table 12 shows the number of illegitimate live births in Canada and the prov- 


inces, and their proportion to all live births. 


~~ 
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12.— Illegitimate Live Births, and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Provinces, 
1941-45, with Five-Year Averages, 1926-45 


Nors.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are 
by residence. 


Item P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. Sask.) Alta. | B.C. ||Canadal 


Totals—IMegitimate No. | No. | No. No. No. No. ea: No. | No. No. 


Live Births— Avy. 1926-30 42 | 558 | 299] 2,334) 2,196 | 501] 489} 479 | 9240 7,138 
Av. 1931-35 74) 652 | 373 | 2,431 | 2,707 | 501 | 651} 613] 330 8,383 
Av. 1936-40 83 | 766 | 415) 2,539 | 2,939 | 506] 663 | 643 | 475 9,030 


Av. 1941-45 | 115 |1,067 | 619] 3,001 | 3,712] 595] 697] 849 879 | 11,534 


1941 112} 958 | 458 | 2,670] 3,338 | 505 | 669] 715 | 675 10, 100 
1942 | 110 |1,028 | 533 | 2,989 | 3,731 | 556] 617 | 769 | 747 11,080 
1943 | 116 | 954 | 645] 3,189 | 3,652 | 583] 665 | 8641 goal] 4 1,472 
1944 | 101 |1,165 | 698 | 3,098 | 3,764 | 6531 703 | 849 11,048 12,079 
1945 | 138 |1,228 | 761 | 3,058 | 4,075 | 677 | 829 11,050 1,121 12, 937 


Percentages —Ille- 


gitimate to Total : 
Live Births—-— Av. 1926-39 2-4 5-1 2-9 2:8 3-2 3-5 2:3 3-0 2-3 3:01 
Av. 1931-35 3-8 5-7 3°6 3+1 4.2 3-7 3:2 3:7 3:3 3°65 
Av. 1936-40 4-0 6-4 3-7 3-2 4-6 3:7 3-6 3°9 3-9 3°95 
Av. 1941-45 |, 5:3 71 4-8 3-1 4-8 3°8 3-8 4-5 5-0 4-17 
1941 5-4 6-9 3-8 3-0 4-6 3-4 3-6 4-] 4-5 3-96 
1942 5-1 6:8 4-2 3+1 4-8 3-6 3-4 4.2 4-5 4-07 
1943 5:3 6-2 5-0 3°2 4-5 3:6 3°6 4-4 4-3 4-05 
1944 4-4 7:5 5-2 3°0 4-8 4-] 3:9 4-4 5-5 4-25 
1945 6-1 7:9 5:6 2-9 5-2 4.2 4-4 5:3 5:9 4-48 


1 Exelusive of the Territories. 


Stillbirths.—Table 13 shows the number of stillbirths in Canada and the 
provinces, together with the rates per 1,000 live births. The rate of stillbirths has 
been falling since 1926, though not equally in all provinces. The rate of illegitimate 
stillbirths per 1,000 illegitimate live births is considerably higher than the rate of 
legitimate stillbirths, and consequently higher than the over-all rate. The differ- 
ence, however, has been getting smaller. 


13.—Stillbirths, and Rates per 1,090 Live Births, by Provinces, 1941-45 with Five-Year 
Averages, 1926-45 


Norz.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are 
by residence. 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers 
Item 
PIC: 
P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Canada! No. ete: 
ota 


Totals— Ay. 1926-30 43) 365) 283] 2,212| 2,761 479} 551) 467] 297] 7,458] 356] 4-77 
Av. 1931-35 67; 401} 302) 2,337] 2,284; 383] 488} 421] 247] 6,930] 381] 5-50 
Av. 1936-40 61} 334) 282) 2,386] 2,008} 340] 393] 359} 248) 6,410|/ 337] 5-26 


Av. 1941-45 50} 385} 291} 2,797] 1,982] 344] 349) 329) 308] 6,835! 355] 5-20 


1941 58| 392} 308] 2,692] 2,080} 381] 352} 329] 285) 6,877] 364] 5-29 
1942 60} 410) 300} 2,921) 2,076] 351] 366) 339] 304| 7,127/ 3781 5-30 
1943 51} 392] 295! 2,678] 2,043} 344 348] 331] 314] 6,796] 329] 4-84 
1944 42) 405) 283] 2,814] 1,866] 315} 344] 335} 301 6,705) 369) 5-50 
1945 40) 327) 267] 2,880} 1,844) 327} 334] 312) 337] 6,668! 336! 5-04 


Per 1,000 

Illegitimate 

Rates per 1,000 Live Live Births 
Births—Av. 1926-30 | 24-8} 33-1] 27-4] 26-7] 40-2] 33-3 25:9) 29-3) 28-7 31-5 49-9 
Av. 1931-35 | 34-2] 34-9] 28-9] 29-6] 35-1] 28-0] 24-0] 925-4 24-7 30°3 45-7 
Av. 1936-40 | 29-7} 27-7] 25-4] 30-4] 31-2] 25-2] 21-0] 22-0! 20-5 28-0 37-3 
Av. 1941-45 | 23-0} 25-5] 22-4] 28-5] 25.6] 21-8! 18-9] 17-4 17-4 24-7 30-8 
1941 | 28-0) 28-4] 25-3] 30-1] 28-9] 25-9} 19-1] 18-9] 19-0 26-9 36-0 
1942 27-9) 27-0} 23-9] 30-6] 26-7] 22-5! 20-0] 18-4] 18-1 26-2 34-1 
1943 23-5| 25-7) 22-8] 27-0) 25-3) 21-1] 18-7] 17-0| 16-7 24-0 28-7 
1944 | 18-4) 26-0} 21-0) 27-5} 23-9] 19-7] 19-0] 17-3] 15-8 23-6 30°5 
1945 | 17-7' 21-1" 19-51 27-6! 23-31 90-11 17-61 15-61 17-9 23-1 26-0 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results 
in the birth of more than one child. In 1926-45, there have been 57,740 such con- 
finements, of which 57,214 were twins and 519 were triplets. ‘There have been six 
sets of quadruplets, including two in 1945. The Dionne quintuplets were born in 
1934. 


Table 14 shows that the proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple 
than among single births. It is about twice as high for twins and between two 
and six times as high for triplets. 


14,—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1941-45, with Five- Year Averages, 
1936-45 


Nors.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence, 


GorinantentslandsBitha &| -.)ct ari «ya eme | ala! | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
of Se es See e Pang pees ene ey as. | ae aneeg 
NUMBERS 2 
ee 2 1 Sie. Oe ea Fe ee 
Confinements— 
Single peeve. tries etoueele 229,778 277, 398 256, 357 273,331 284, 003 284, 563 288, 734 
a BAB 1a eh a a eh Ie oie eae 2,667 3,096 2,888 3,018 3, 150 3,140 3,283 
AUNT i072 besos deme ee a0 21 26 22 26 26 _ 26 : 30 
Quadruplet..\....5. 4 ssaeq 9 1 1 Nil Nil Nil 1 2 
Totals, Confinements....... 232,466 | 280,520 || 259,267 | 276,375 | 287,179 287,730 292,049 
Births— 
Single— ; 
IEAV Cer cach s sak Gite Seine 223, 668 270, 857 249, 809 266,475 277,529 278, 144 282, 330 
Pe cee Re a ear bs 6,110° 6, 540 6, 548 6, 856 6, 474 6, 419 6, 404 
win— ; 
AV. Wether eae tee 5,041 5, 902 5,445 5,770 5, 984 6, 003 6,310 
SHU bOMNucs oclakok pe veto 293 289 331 266 316 De 256 
'Triplet— 
 Dihigan & Geen Goa a Hace 15sec 56 70 63 68 67 69 83 
HTD ORNS 4 etchant ceisin archorat 7 8 3 10 11 9 vi 
Quadruplet— 
NAN OTM ins rors ete rere eee 1 1 Nil Nil Nil 4 7 
Sinilllevesqihpee a ncieone bans Nil 1 <e wc ee Nil 1 
Totals, Births............:5,5 (2355177 283,670 262,199 279,445 290,381 290,925 295,398 
ha iis eicke Sheehan ATOR OG C 228, 767 276, 8382 255,017 PHASING 283, 580 284, 220 288, 730 
SUMMON sae aevecete aces lone ene 6, 410 6, 888 6, 882 7, 182 6, 801 6, 705 6, 668 
PERCENTAGES 
Confinements— 
Bing lees aay ees temps 98-8 98-9 98-9 98-9 98-9 98-9 98-9 
win.. 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 
[Drip letieas: saci telererre 5s 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Qiuadmiplet ys tata 4:2. pers 2 2 = = = 2 2 


igace ||) ein0-0l" 200-0 i bedeesb.'| dee:0) |pea0a bi = eronces 


95-6 
4-4 


1 Two quadruplet confinements occurred in 1937, one in 1944 and two in 1945. 2 Less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. 
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14.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1941-45, with Five-Year Averages, 
1936-45—concluded 
Tae ge So ee ee rr ne a ee ee 


: Average | Average | | | 
Confinements and Births 1936-40 | 1941-45 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


aw PPAR >i Se 95h 9 ah Seg he OT Ee a tired es Le 
PERCENTAGES--concluded 


Birth 1 a 


Triplet— 
AMOR oe acer ee AE, 88-9 89-7 95-5 87-2 85-9 88-5 92-2 
Stillborn. A tawtt nt SARS OLE 11-1 10-3 4:5 12-8 14-1 11-5 7:8 
Quadruplet— 

INES Ao See ma, SA 1 1 - - = 100-0 87-5 
PUUIIUORTIN.  t hitans scorn ac, = 8 - - - 1 
Totals, Births.............:. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LUNVOR ER Baa ae eer 97-3 97°6 97-4 97-4 97-7 97-7 97-7 
MUO Cee ges ete 2-7 2-4 2-6 2-6 2°3 2-3 2:3 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Fertility Rates. —The sex and age distribution of the population is an important 
factor in determining birth, death and marriage rates. Since more than 95 p.c. of 
children are born to women between the ages of 15 and 50, differences in the pro- 
portion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause differences in 
the birth rates of different countries or regions, even though the fertility of women 
at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are independent of the 
sex and age distribution of the population have therefore been devised. The best 
known of these are age-specific on rates and reproduction rates. 


Table 15 shows the fertility of women in the age groups 15 to 50 years in Canada 
and the provinces. The three-year averages 1930-32 and 1940-42 have been cal- 
culated using the census figures; for the single years the estimated population figures 
have been used. 


The fertility rates and gross reproduction rates given in Table 15 make it 
possible to compare fertility in the provinces after the effect of differences in the sex 
and age distribution of the population has been eliminated. The figures of ‘total 
fertility’ show the average number of children that would be born to 1,000 women 
living through the child-bearing age (15 to 50), assuming that the fertility at each 
age remained constant. They are obtained by adding the fertility rates of the 
Seven age groups and multiplying the sum by 5 (since each age group covers 5 
child-bearing years). 


The gross reproduction rates are obtained by reducing the figures of ‘total 
fertility’ in the same proportion of female to total births, and then dividing by 
1,000. For example, the ratio of female to total births in Canada in 1940-42 was 
1,000 to 2,059. The gross reproduction rate for 1940-42 is therefore obtained 
by multiplying total fertility of 2,857 by 1/2,059. The gross reproduction rate shows 
how far, assuming current fertility and no deaths, the present child-bearing generation 
of women is reproducing itself for the future. A gross reproduction rate greater than 


1 shows that the number of child-bearing women is increasing, and a rate of less 


hag 


than 1 that it is declining. 
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For comparison with the Canadian figures, the gross reproduction rate of 
England and Wales was 0-850 in 1940; it was 1 -092 in the United States in 1939-41 
and 1-063 in Germany in 1936. These are countries of relatively low fertility. 
In Italy the gross reproduction rate was 1-425 in 1935-37, in Poland 1-705 in 1931-32, 
and in Bulgaria 1-673 in 1933-36. In Australia and New Zealand the rate was 
1-075 and 1-074, respectively, in 1937 and 1-154 and 1 -370, respectively, in 1941.* 

Apart from the wartime ‘boom’ in births, fertility in Canada has been declining. 
Nevertheless, it is still comparatively high, and the Canadian population is a long 
way from the point of actual decline. Fertility in British Columbia and Ontario 
is, however, much nearer the level of an eventually declining population. 


*Figures from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1942-44, pp. 56-57. 


15.—_Specific Fertility Rates of Women 15-49 Years of Age, by Provinces, 1943-45 
with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


| 


rs Gross 
Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women by Age Groups To 
: g tal | Repro- 
Province and Year _______lFertility| duction 
15-19 | 20-24 ) 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 Rate! 
PEP eSani cee antes Ay. 1930-32 | 28-1 | 138-1 | 182-6 | 174-0 | 127-0 | 52-3 4-7 | 3,534 1-667 
Av. 1940-42 31-5 | 153-3 | 174-8 145-6 | 104-6 45-4 5-9 3,306 1-620 
1943 36-0 | 141-3 | 210-7 | 165-0 112-5 | 49-5 5°5 3, 602 1-762 
1944 34-0 | 163-9 | 215-7 | 181-1 | 1238-2 51-4 6°8 3, 880 1-914 
1945 | 40-0 | 150-3 | 206-7 | 170-3 | 126-1 56-7 5-0 | 3,775 1-824 
Nova Scotia.........- Av. 1930-32 44-3 | 154-0 | 172-°3 | 144-4 | 106-6 48.2 Od, BS yiE 1-631 
Ay. 1940-42 50:0 | 163:3 | 163-8 | 130-2 82-6 32-7 3:3 3,129 1-580 
1943 51-9 | 168-3 | 165-3 | 1381-6 86-6 32:1 3-1 3,195 1-558 
1944 53-3 | 159-9 | 170-5 | 132-9 85-7 35-4 3° 3, 205 1-549 
1945 | 54-6 | 154-0 | 156-2 | 184-4] 92-8 | 32-4 3: 3, 138 1-504 
New Brunswick.....Av. 1930-32 42-9 | 161-7 | 204-5 | 174-3 | 133-1 67-7 7:9 3,961 1-932 
Ay. 1940-42 47-1 | 169-7 | 188-0 | 157-38 | 116-9 49-6 6-4 3, 675 1-788 
1943 46-8 | 181-1 | 212-9 | 161-1 | 120°8 50:1 4-9 3, 888 1-881 
1944 46-1 | 183-9 | 211-2 | 174-2 | 128-9 57-3 5-8 4,037 1-954 
1945 52-3 | 176-7 | 203-4 | 174-4 | 1838-9 |, 53-5 6-1 4,001 1-956 
Quebec ratchen wy sere Av. 1930-32 90:4.| 136-5 | 210-2 | 1938-2 | 154-1 72:6 9-6 3,984 1-933 
Av. 1940-42 20-8 | 135-6 | 190-5 | 159-7 | 115-7 51-5 6:3 3,401 1-648 
1943 24-0 | 145-6 | 205-1 | 165-1 | 119-6 48-8 5-8 3,570 1-731 
1944 94-6 | 154-0 | 206-3 | 169-2 | 121-3 50-0 5:8 3, 656 1-773 
1945 | 23-9 | 155-3 | 205-0 | 168-5 | 121-6 | 50-8 6-4 | 3,657 1,778 
Ontario.............. Av. 1930-32 35-0 | 127-7 | 144-9 | 114-4 74-4 29-2 3°3 2,645 1-290 
Ay. 1940-42 37-1 | 133-5 | 1387:9 98-9 57-0 19-5 1-9 2,429 1-180 
1943 36-8 | 139-5 | 150-4 | 106-9 62:8 19°8 1:8 2,590 1-263 
1944 34-5 | 127-8 | 188-8 | 108-2 63°8 19-9 “6 2,473 1-192 
1945 33.7 | 127*8 }135-1.| 10725 66-3 21-0 “8 2,467 1-192 
Manitoba scene. Av. 1930-32 25-3 | 121-4 | 155-8 128-7 87-4 37-4 4.9 2, 805 1-374 
Av. 1940-42 97-6 | 125-8 | 144-4 | 112-8 70-2 27-6 3-0 2,557 1-246 
1943 27-7'| 189-4 | 159-3 | 125-2 75-7 30°1 3-6 2,805 1-358 
1944 28-7 | 129-6 | 156-1 | 121-0 77-0 27-6 2-9 2,715 1-303 
1945 99.1 | 132-3 | 151-5 | 120-2 78-3 29-3 3:3 2,720 1-310 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 155. 
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15.—Specific Fertility Rates of Women 15-49 Years of Age, by Provinces, 1943-45 
with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42—concluded 


oe Gross 
Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women by Age Groups 
Province and Year Total | Repro- 
Sa Fertility] duction 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 ) 35-39 ) 40-44 | 45-49 Rate! 
Saskatchewan....... Ay. 1930-32 30-0) 1015795. A917.) 151-721 11281 50°3 6:6 3,500 1-699 
: Av. 1940-42 24-4 | 181-5 | 158-8 | 126-4 86-7 35-6 4-8 2,841 1-374 
1943 23-8 | 1388-9 | 183-2 | 137-3 92-8 34-5 4-6 3,076 1-473 
1944 23:0 | 183-4 | 173-7 | 138-5 92-1 37-4 3°8 3,010 1-462 
1945 25-7 | 186-7 | 181-0 | 138-8 95-6 37-3 4-4 3,098 1-495 
BXMISON UG: 5)... $5.0 6 bh Avy.. 1930-32 35-4 | 165-0 | 188-5 | 143-0 98-1 42-1 5-6 3,389 1-652 
Av. 1940-42 32-9 | 152-9 | 164-4 | 116-6 76-3 31°3 3°9 2,892 1-411 
1943 34-5 | 169-9 | 185-1 | 130-5 81-0 29-4 4-1 3; Lt2 1-554 
1944 32-6 | 155-8 | 176-9 | 129-9 82-2 33-6 4 3,076 1-492 
1945 34-1 | 157-8 | 174-5 | 134-9 88-2 30-7 3 3,116 1-504 
British Columbia....Av. 1930-32 24-0 | 111-0 | 127-7 94°7 56-9 21-4 2-7 2,192 1-070 
Av. 1940-42 31-6 | 1386-9 | 137-6 94-0 49-4 15-7 1-7 2,335 1-132 
1943 36-4 | 1387-9 | 149-0 | 100-1 54-5 17-6 1-7 2,486 1-219 
1944 32:3 | 129-9 | 138-9 | 103-9 61-4 18-0 1-6 2,480 1-186 
1945 31-8 | 124-9 | 132-9 | 100-8 63-6 18-2 2-7 2,375 1-151 
Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)....Av. 1930-32 29-6 | 136-6 | 174-4 | 144-9 | 103-2 44-9 5-6 3,195 1-554 
Av. 1940-42 30-6 | 188-2 | 160-7 | 124-6 81-4 32-3 3-7 2,897 1-388 
1943 32-1 | 146-4 | 175-4 | 131-8 86-5 31-8 3-5 3,037 1-476 
1944 31-2 | 142-5 | 169-5 | 133-9 88-0. | 32-9 3-4 3,007 1-455 
1945 31-4 | 142-4 | 166-3 | 133-4 90-3 33:3 3-7 3,004 1-455 


1 No correction has been made in these figures for under-registration of births. To this extent they 
are slightly lower than the figures in ‘‘Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada and the Provinces, 
1930-42”’ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Age of Parents.—The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live 
births by the ages of the parents, is given in Table 16, of illegitimate live births by 
the age of the mother, in Table 17, and of stillbirths by the age of the mother. in 
Table 18. The average ages of the parents are also given. 


It will be seen that the average age of parents is now slightly lower than it was 
in 1930-32. Besides the fertility rates at each age, two other factors help to deter- 
- mine the average age of parents having children. First, the average age of potential 
parents, that is, of the population between the ages of 15 and 50. The average age 
of men between 15 and 50 was 30-9 in 1931 and 30-7 in 1941; the average age of 
women was 30-4 in 1931 and again 30-4 in 1941. The changes are thus very small. 
Secondly, the proportion of first and second births in the total. Other things being 
equal, a high proportion of first and second births will result in a lower average age of 
parents. In 1930-32, first births were slightly less than one-quarter of all births, 
and second births less than one-fifth. First and second births thus were 43 p.c. of 
the total. In 1940-42, first births were over one-third of all births, and second births 
nearly one-quarter. First and second births together thus were 56 p.c. of the total. 
These changes are very great and account for the lower average age of parents. 
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‘A number of other facts are shown in Tables 16, 17 and 18. In the first place, 
the average age of fathers of legitimate children is about 4 years greater than the 
average age of mothers. Secondly, the average age of mothers of illegitimate 
children is about 5 years less than the average age of mothers of legitimate children; 
in 1930-32 the difference was 6 years. The fact that over two-thirds of illegitimate 
children are born to mothers of less than 25 years accounts for this difference. 
Thirdly, the average age of mothers of stillborn children is higher than that of live 
born. Table 18 shows that the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 live births increases 
with age of the mother. It is twice as high among mothers of 40-44 years as it is 
among mothers of 20-24, and over three times as high among mothers of 45-49. 


16.—Legitimate Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1944 and 1945, with Three-Year 
Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


| 
Averages Averages 
Age Group 1930-32 | 1940-42 | 1944 | 1945 
FATHERS 
No. p.c. No. Dice No. p.c No. p.c 
Under 20 years........... 960 0-4 1,228 0-5 1,830 0-7 2,020 0-7 
20-24 eo eT be 25, 811 11-1 29, 655 12-0 || 33,162 12-2 | 34,301 12-4 
25-29 Tn Banities ste 57,254 | 24-7 | 69,053 28-0 || 70,668 | 26-0] 69,491 25-2 
30-34 soi ghee Sa 55, 661 24-1 64,180 | 26-0 || 72,194 | 26-5 | 72,314 | 26-2 
35-39 Siu tsk Caaee 43, 698 18-9 43, 224 17-5 || 49,933 18-4 | 51,866 18-8 
40-44 Se ae oes et ae 28, 364 12-3 23, 132 9-4] 27,240 10-0 | 27,748 10-1 
SoeAGow iO Ede, Thy sees 13,362 5-8 10, 645 4-3 11,053 4-1 11, 897 4-3 
SO years or OVEF, .00 0... iss 6, 158 2:7 5,734 2-3 5, 894 2-2 6,003 2-2 
Totals, Stated Ages........ 231,268 | 100-0 | 246,851 | 100-0 |) 271,974 | 100-0 | 275,640 | 100-0 
Ages not stated............ 315 = 198 - 167 - 153 - 
Totals, All Ages..... ... 231,583 2 247,049 nope 272,141 ~ 275,793 - 
Avaruce Meas te) See. 33-7 32-8 32-9 Ty egagegene 
MOTHERS 
No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c. No. p.c, 
Under 20 years............ 12, 460 5-4 14, 062 5-7 13, 464 4-9 13, 361 4-8 
20-24 SGM te ee 58, 003 25-1 67.077 1 27-20 5 73, 721 27-1 73,534 | 26-7 
25-29 aril hace tte 64,204 | 27-7) 74,897 | 30-3 80,338 | 29-5} 80,613 | 29-2 
30-34 ae be 48,567 | 21-0] 50,376 | 20-4] 59,054] 21-7 60,467 | 21-9 
35-39 jude tht a 33,478 14-5 29, 032 11-8 || 33,335 12-3 35, 074 12-7 
40-44 Sod iad Sd apy 13,173 5-7 10,383 4-2 11,099 4-1 11,440 4-2 
GSR RS Ol ae re Rae 1,382 0-6 1,055 0-4 990 | . 0-4 1, 103 0-4 
50 years or Over...........; 24 1 20 1 30 1 20 1 
Totals, Stated Ages........ 231,291 | 100-0 | 246,902 | 100-0 |} 272,031 | 100-0 | 275,612 | 100-0 
Agesnot stated..:.......0'.. 292 - 147 - 110 ~ 181 - 
Totals, All Ages........ 231,583 “ 247,049 - 272,141 z= 275,793 ~ 
AV@Trage A@Gs..e. occu ia 29-3 28-6 28-7 28-8 ah 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
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17.—Illegitimate Live Births, by Age of the Mother, 1944 and 1945, with Three-Year 
Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Note.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


eee 


Averages Averages 
Age Group 1930-32 1940-49 1944 1945 « 
No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c 
mnaer 20° years......:... 5. 2,648 BY (EE: 2,866 30-7 3, 436 30-4 3; 5/3 29-2 
20-24 eR A ie ae Beene 2,727 38-4 3, 683 39-5 4, 461 39°5 4, 896 40-0 
25-29 ROB) ge rye Oe 958 13-5 1,594 17-1 1,925 17-0 2,105 17-2 
_ 30-34 CB eee RR ote 416 5-9 694 7-4 871 7:7 968 7-9 
35-39 Eo Ay An al Bide 250 3°5 Stn 3-8 458 4-1 526 4-3 
— 40-44 CE Rel ae at et 86 1-2 125 1:3 13 1-2 158 1-3 
- 45-49 CUNY) ae Om ec 1 0-2 12 0-1 13 0-1 17 0-1 
50 years or over........... Nil - 1 1 1 1 Nil - 
Bi. 2 a | et See 
Totals, Stated Ages........ 7,098 | 100-0 9,330 | 100-0 11,302 | 100-0 | 12,243} 100-0 
_ Ages not stated............ 1,197 - 936 - 777 - 694 - 
Totals, All Ages........ 8,295 - 10,266 - 12,079 - 12,937 - 
MeAverage Age.............:. 23-2 23°8 23-9 24-0 


I i ed ee 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


18.—Stillbirths by Age of the Mother, Together with Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 
1944 and 1945, with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


\ 


Nore.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


———— 


Stillbirths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group Aver- |) Aver- 
Aa gs Gree 1944 1945 || ages | ages | 1944 | 1945 
‘ é- 1930-32}1940-42 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c 
- Under 20 years....... 472 6-4 378 5:5 306 4-6 302 5:0, 31-3 22-3) 18-1) 19-6 
- 20-24 al eee | 1,574] 21-2) 1,482} 21-7] 1,496] 22-5 1,431] 21-6 25-9 20-9} 19-1] 18-2 
25-29 SoA ca Sicck 1,704} 23-0] 1,804] 26-4] 1,631] 24-5 1,609} 24-3 26-1 23-6} 19-8] 19-5 
30-34 hae ee | 1,517} 20-5] 1,465] 21-5] 1,502] 22-6 1502) 22-7; 31-0 28-7} 25-1] 24-4 
35-39 “ Maa el OaC | LicOe let O4 lice 1622] Leto 71') 3177-0 182i Avel 39-3 37-6} 33-4) 31-8 
40-44 UEP Spr aeapeee | 712 9-6 520 7°6 504 7-6 547 8-3 53-7 49-5] 44-9] 47-2 
45-49 aS eee | 99 1-3 72 1-1 77 1-2 74 1-1 70- 67-5] 76-8] 66-1 
50 years or over....... 3; 1 A ae! ili, ss Aire st 2 2 2 2 
‘Totals, Stated Ages...| 7,408] 100-0 6,827} 100-0} 6,646} 100-0] 6,628] 100-0 - - = - 
_ Ages not stated....... 129} - 56) = 59} - 40} - - ~ - - 
Totals, All Ages....| 7,537 - 6,883 - 6,705 - 6,668 - 31-4 26-7| 23-6] 23-1 
Average Age...,...... 30-4 30-0 30-2 30°3 ~ - - - 


a a | OA, 


; 1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. - ? The number of cases in this age group is too small to 
justify the calculation of a rate. 


Birthplace of Parents.—Table 19 shows the numbers and percentages of 
children whose parents were born in Canada or in different countries abroad. The 
Proportion of children born to British-born and to foreign-born parents is decreasing. 
This is the result of the smaller immigration of recent years. 
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19..—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births by Nativity of Parents, 1941-45, with 
/ Five-Year Averages, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Numbers Percentages 
Country of ie of Parents —_——_——_————_ Pe i nae 
an ear 7 ot ; ot 
Father | Mother Pcents Father | Mother Parcata 
(GET Frye te Peta Soe oe eon OD Av. 1936-40 174, 282 193, 423 162,129 76:2 84°6 70-9 
Ay. 1941-45 226, 901 248, 910 213, 996 82-0 89:9 77:3 
1941 205, 234 226,346 193, 256 — 80-4 88-7 75:7 
1942 221,571 243, 466 208, 661 81-4 89-4 76-6 
1943 232,342 255,091 219, 268 81-9 90-0 77:3 
1944 234, 488 257, 638 221, 865 82-5 90:7 78-0 
1945 | 240,868 | 262,008 | 226,931 83-4 90-7 78:6 
British Empire (other than 
Canada ites 4.6 apes Av. 1936-40 18,052 13,790 4,209 7-9 6:0 1:8 
Ay. 1941-45 15, 619 11,351 2,379 5:6 4-1 0:9 
1941 16, 208 11,461 DS TiN| 6-3 4-5 1-1 
1942 16, 443 11,656 2,619 6-0 4-3 1-0 
1943 16,429 11,471 2nOL0 5:8 4-0 0-9 
1944 15,185 10, 625 2,170 5-4 3°7 0:8 
1945 13, 828 11, 544 1,871 4-8 4-0 0-6 


Umnitedsstatesss-sneaeteeenn: Av. 1936-40 8,107 7,692 1,760 3°6 3-4 0:8 
Av. 1941-45 7,300 6, 436 1,182 2:6 2°3 0-4 
1941 7,495 6, 501 1,314 2-9 2-5 0-5 
1942 7,400 6, 757 1,276 2-7 2°5 0-5 
1943 7,567 6,612 1,258 2-7 2:3 0-4 
1944 Tell 6,273 1,073 2-5 2-2 0-4 
1945 6, 827 6, 035 988 2-4 2-1 0:3 
Other foreign countries...... Av. 1936-40 19, 163 12, 922 8, 880 8-3 5-6 3-9 
Av. 1941-45 15, 330 9, 487 5, 301 5-5 3°4 1-9 
1941 16,122 10,335 6,394 6-4 4-0 2°5 
1942 15, 676 9,736 5,658 5-8 3-6 2-1 
1943 15,627 9, 732 5,300 5:5 3:4 2-0 
1944 15,112 9, 102 4, 852 5-3 3-2 1:7 
1945 14,112 8, 529 4,265 4-9 3-0 1:5 
Birthplace unspecified....... Av. 1936-40 9,163 940 63 - 4-0 0-4 1 
Ay. 1941-45 11, 683 648 48 4-2 0-2 1 
1941 10, 258 674 78 4-0 0:3 1 
1942. 11, 223 698 48 4-1 0-2 1 
1943 11,615 674 42 4-1 0-3 1 
1944 12,224 582 39 4-3 0-2 1 
1945 13,095 614 34 4-5 0-2 1 
Mo talseet cots arcs sess Av. 1936-40 | 228,767 | 228,767 | 177,041 100-0 100-0 77-43 
Ay. 1941-45 | 276,832 | 276,832 | 222,906? 100-0 100-0 80-58 
1941 | 255,317 | 255,317 | 203,753? 100-0 100-0 79-83 
1942 | 272,313 | 272,313 | 218,262" 100-0 100-0 80-23 
1943 | 283,580 | 283,580 | 228,428° 100-0 100-0 80-63 
1944 | 284,220 | 284,220 | 229,999" 100-0 100-0 80-93 
1945 | 288,730 | 288,730 | 234,089? 100-0 100-0 81-13 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 This figure gives the number of children whose fathers 
and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between this figure and the total number of 
births represents the number of children whose parents were born in different countries. 3 This is 


the percentage of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. 


Origin of Parents.—Table 20 shows the numbers and percentages of children 
born to parents of the principal racial or ethnic groups in Canada. A person’s 
origin is usually traced through the father. For example, if the father is English 
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and the mother French, the person’s origin is said to be English. Illegitimate 


children, however, are usually classified by the origin of their mother, since the 
origin of the father is seldom known. 


Table 20 shows that about two-thirds of Canadian children are born to parents 
who are both of the same origin; one-third are born to parents of different, origins. 
A certain amount of this inter-mixture has no doubt been going on for many years. 
It is clear that, more than biology or ‘race’, geography, language, religion and 
economic resources contribute primarily to the formation of different ethnic or 
cultural groups. | 


20.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1941-45, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1936-45 


Notr.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Numbers Percentages 
rue of Parents — <r rae 
an ear ot , oth 
Father Mother Paruits Father | Mother Parente 
CIRCUS 7 ai a Av. 1936-40 45,985 48,724 28, 889 20-1 21-3 12-6 
Av. 1941-45 55, 231 58, 617 32,491 20-0 21-2 11-7 
1941 51,470 54,073 30, 393 20-2 21-2 11-9 
1942 55, 706 58, 913 33, 103 20-5 21-6 12-2 
1943 58, 130 61,136 34, 527 20:5 21-6 12-2 
1944 56,138 59, 551 82, 908 19-8 21-0 11-6 
1945 54, 711 59,412 31, 522 18-9 20-6 10-9 
aged gS yer Re Sa ae Av. 1936-40 20, 603 20, 192 7,569 9-0 8-8 3°3 
Ay. 1941-45 24, 988 255137 8,325 9-0 9-1 3-0 
1941 23, 413 23,185 7,864 9-2 9-1 3-1 
1942 24, 684 24,665 8,184 9-1 9-1 3:0 
1943 25, 003 26,134 8,564 9-0 9-2 3:0 
1944 25, 438 25, 631 8,492 9-0 9-0 3-0 
1945 25,871 |, 26,069 8,521 9-0 9-0 3-0 
| Oey k al Renee aatagy Ay. 1936-40 21,148 21,141 THIS 9-2 9-2 3-4 
Ay. 1941-45 26,071 26, 409 > 8,746 9-4 9-5 3-1 
1941 24,146 24,184 8,134 9-5 9-5 3-2 
1942 26, 304 26,115 8,772 9-7 9-6 38°2 
1943 27,066 27,197 9,037 9-5 9-6 3-2 
1944 26, 263 27,058 8,787 9-2 9-5 3-1 
1945 26,575 27,490 8, 851 9-2 9-5 3-1 
ne a a a Av. 1936-40 87, 238 91,251 81, 888 38-1 39-9 35:8 
Ay. 1941-45 | 107,883 113,085 | 100,635 39-0 40-8 36°4 
1941 98,946 | 103,772 92,362 38-8 40-6 36-2 
1942 104, 683 110, 000 97,612 38-4 40-4 35-8 
1943 108, 482 113, 865 101,096 38-3 40-2 35°6 
1944 112,087 117,576 104, 672 39-4 41-4 36-8 
1945 | 115,218 | 120,212! 107,431 39-9 41-6 37:2 
Sener origins. ....:...<..3.. Av. 1936-40 44,309 46,114 28,951 19-4 20-2 12:7 
Av. 1941-45 50, 693 52, 624 28, 854 18-3 19-0 10-4 
1941 46,811 49,151 27,993 18-2 19-2 10-9 
_ 1942 49, 420 51,599 28, 523 18-1 18-9 10-5 
1943 52,314 54, 129 29,621 18-4 19-0 10-5 
1944 51, 764 53, 402 28, 861 18-2 18-8 10-2 
1945 53,156 54, 839 29, 272 18-4 19-0 10:1 
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20.—Numbers and Percentages of Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, 1941-45, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1936-45—concluded 
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Numbers Percentages 
eee Parents TENCE CSTE wha ST ‘ 
and Year ot ot 
Father | Mother Pits Father | Mother Partin 
Origin unspecified........... Av. 1936-40 9, 484 1,345 268 4-2 0-6 0-1 
Ay. 1941-45 11, 966 960 190- 4-3 0:3 0-1 
1941 10, 531 952 196 4-1 0-4 “0-1 
1942 11,516 1,021 182 4-2 0-4 0-1 
1943 12,055 1,119 278 4-3 0-4 0-1 
1944 12,530 1,002 226 4-4 0-4 0-1 
1945 13,199 708 70 4-6 0-2 3 
TT OCAls copes oe cients Se Ay. 1936-40 | 228,767 | 228,767 | 155,343! 100-0 100-0 67-92 
Ay. 1941-45 | 276,832 | 276,832 | 179,211! 100-9 1090-0 64-72 
1941 | 255,317 | 255,317 | 166,942) 100-0 100-0 65-42 
1942 272,313 272,313 176,376! 100-0 100-0 64-82 
1943 283,580 283,580 183,123) 100-0 100-0 64-62 
1944 284, 220 284,220 183,946! 100-0 100-0 64-72 
1945 | 288,730 | 288,730 | 185,667! 100-0 100-0 64-32 


1 This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and mothers are of the same origin. The 
difference between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose 
parents are of different origins. 2 This is the percentage of children whose fathers and mothers are 
of the same origin. 3 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. — 


Section 3.—Deaths 


Except for wars and their after-effects—military and civilian deaths in the 
First and Second World Wars must be counted in tens of millions—impressive 
declines in the death rate have been recorded during the past century in many 
countries of the world. 


In England and Wales, the death rate was 22-4 per 1,000 in 1861-70. It 
fell to 15-4 in 1901-10 and 12-1 in 1921-30. It was 12-9 in 1941, 12-1 in 1943 and 
11:4 in 1945. In Germany, the death rate was 26-8 per 1,000 in 1861-70. It fell 
to 18-7 in 1901-10 and to 12-6 in 1921-30. It was 11-6 in 1938 and 12-6 in 1939. 
Other European countries in which the death rate is now very low are the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland. It is also very low in Canada, the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand. 


Another way of measuring mortality is by life tables and the expectation of 
life that they show. In England and Wales the expectation of life at birth in 1933-35 
was 59-7 years for males and 63-6 years for females. In Germany, in 1932-34, 
it was 59-9 years for males and 62-8 for females, and in the Netherlands, in 1931-35, 
65-1 for males and 66-4 for females. The Netherlands had, before the War, the 
longest expectation of life of any European country. 


Expectation of life in Canada in 1940-42 was 63-0 years for males and 66-3 
years for females. In the United States in 1939-41, it was 61-6 years for males and 
65-9 years for females. New Zealand has the longest ‘expectation of life of any 
country; in 1934-38 it was 65-5 years for males and 68-5 years for females. 
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Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


The number of deaths fell steadily from 113,515 in 1929 to 101,582 in 1934. 
The high number of deaths in 1937 (113,824) and in 1943 (118,635) was partly due 
to higher mortality from influenza, bronchitis and pneumonia. 


Since 1931, the Canadian death rate has fluctuated between 10-3 and 9-4 
per 1,000. It has been more or less stable in Ontario, has been falling in the 
Maritimes and Quebec and has been rising slightly in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. The exceptionally low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are 
partly due to their younger population. The slow rise in the death rate in the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, is due to the increasing proportion of people 
in the older age groups. In all parts of Canada, however, the 1941 life tables show 
that public health and general living conditions have improved. 

Throughout Table 21, with one exception, the death rate is higher for males 
than for females. 


21.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Sex and by Provinces, 1941-45 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 
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Males Females 
ae cae per n ra 
: ota 1,000 ate ate 
Province and Year Deaths Popu- |} Number per Number per 
lation |jof Deaths} 1,000 lof Deaths 1,000 
Males Females 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1941 1,134 11-9 595 12-1 539 11-8 
1942 961 10-7 503 10-7 458 10-6 
1943 912 10-0 503 10-6 409 9-4 
1944 926 10-2 488 10-4 438 10-0 
1945 888 9-7 455 9-5 433 9-8 
NTS a i a a 1941 6,914 12-0 3, 739 12-6 BF175 11:3 
1942 6,385 10-8 3, 503 11-6 2, 882 10-0 
1943 6,477 10-7 3,581 11-5 2,896 9-8 
1944 6, 229 10-2 8,362 10-7 2,867 9-6 
1945 5,625 9-1 8,090 9-8 2,050 8-3 
PROMBTUNSWICKI:, 52. oss eos vse sae 1941 5,184 11-3 2,804 12-0 2,380 10-7 
1942 5,154 11-1 2,741 11-5 2,413 10-6 
1943 4,917 10-6 2,677 11-3 2,240 9-9 
1944 6,131 11-1 2,772 ils Foye 2,359 10:5 
1945 4,865 10-4 2,635 11-0 2,230 9-8 
SEO Sa oe ee at 1941 34, 338 10-3 18,344 11-0 15, 994 9-6 
1942 33,799 10-0 18, 233 10-7 15,566 9-2 
1943 | 35,069 10-1 18,915 10-9 16, 154 9-4 
1944 34, 813 9-9 18, 569 10-6 16, 244 9-3 
1945 | 33,348 9-4 18,002 10-1 15, 346 8-6 
SE a a en ea 1941 | 39,226 10-4 24,549 11-2 17,677 9-5 
1942 39,119 10-1 21,349 10-9 17,770 9-3 
1943 41,063 10-5 22,159 11-2 18,904 9-8 
1944 | 39,781 10-0 21, 629 10-8 18,152 9-3 
1945 | 39,499 9-9 21, 563 10-7 17, 936 9-0 
EES eee are 1941 6,495 8-9 3, 782 10-0 2,713 7°7 
1942 6, 410 8-9 3,680 9-8 2,730 7:8 
1943 7,007 | 9-7 4,009 10-6 2,998 8-6 
1944 6,701 9-2 3, 837 10-1 2, 864 8-1 
1945 6,550 8-9 3,715 9-9 2,410 7°8 
PAPRMICOOWAN..,........s.00ls.... 1941 6, 458 7:2 3,821 8-0 2,637 6-3 
1942 6,190 7:3 3,665 8-0 2,525 6-4 
1943 6, 654 7:9 3, 993 8-8 2,661 6-8 
1944 6, 454 7:6 3, 830 8-4 2,624 6-7 
1945 6,429 7:6 3, 867 8:5 2,562 6:5 
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21.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Sex and by Provinces, 1941-45—concluded 


Males Females 
Rate per ||—- — 
Provines sid. Year Total 1,000 Rate Rate 
FOVIRE Deaths Popu- Number per Number per 
lation ||of Deaths} 1,000  jof Deaths 1,000 
Males Females 
IM bertat ten cue. meter teers: 1941 6,385 8-0 3, 866 9-1 2,519 6-8 
1942 6, 091 7:8 3,724 8-9 2,367 6-6 
1943 6, 524 8-2 3,999 9-4 2,525 6-9 
1944 6,320 Te 3, 823 8-7 2,497 6-6 
1945 6, 454 7:8 3,907 8-9 2,547 6-6 
British Columbia..........+++++++: 1941 8, 505 10-4 5,352 12-3 3, 153 8-2 
1942 8, 869 10-2 5,615 12-2 3, 254 7-9 
1943 10,012 11-1 6,177 13-1 3, 835 9-0 
1944 9,697 10-4 6, 003 12-4 3,694 8-3 
1945 9,756 10-3 6, 057 12-3 3,699 8-1 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
MorritOries erase car ees seiner 1941 | 114,639 10-0 63,852 10-8 50,787 9-1 
1942 | 112,978 9-7 63,013 10-6 49,965 8-8 
1943 | 118,635 10-1 66,013 10:9 | 52,622 9-1 
1944 | 116,052 9-7 64,313 10-5 51,739 8-9 
1945 | 113,414 9-4 63,351 10-3 50,063 8-4 


Death Rates for Various Countries.—Table 22 shows the death rates in 
Canada and the provinces in comparison with those in other countries. 


29.—_Death Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: League of Nations Year Book and other official sources. In certain cases final figures are not 
available and provisional data are shown.) 


Country or Province Year ee - Country Year eke 

Union of South Africa...........-- 1944 9-3 erTEZOT LAN CNet. Sete aerate slsicterals 1944 12-0 

Northern [reland<. ....: s+. «00, 1945 12-3 

Canadaee cooccest oe eee 1945 9-4 .|| Newfoundland and Labrador..... 1944 12-3 

Saini’: oie Sts oa coe alan to ds Mee 1944 12-5 

SAakatc ne walle. smecn sessed 1945 7-6 Germany (territory of 1937)...... 1939 12-6 

Palestine (excluding Bedouins)...| 1945 12-7 

IAT OCEAR | etenos fore one Seek 1945 78 @racce, Ce icon testes Sernraravetaer 1939 13-0 

; ; Scotland sme tk ae eee eee 1945 13-2 

Manito Odessa. cde corner ee cae 1945 8-9 Bulgaria. bce facade nce s tem eee 1944 |- 13-6 

; Lathuaniantcmn. scence seers iat 1939 13-6 

INIGMGH SLOG inele teers on Con 1945 Q-] Panag. Lae ae ee selene eases 19438 .| 13-7 

Euncaryi gee aco yaa alos 13-8 

CODOG Eta gen ccs dos ec. mene Ree 1945 9.4 Leaky. See ee oe ven eet oe 1945 13:8 

: Poland senesced eee 1938 13-9 

Prince Edward Island.......... 1945 9-7 IPOs tes coe oer EPEC MEME ers 1945 14-4 

, ; Beleitim: one eaat< oo 208 22 Face seen 1945 14-7 

Ontario ete ie ar ae ear 1945 9-9 eATYTAACAM SURE eoclaeclare siete sere gasrer 1944 15-1 

. ‘ AGES (an tates Conanb om eatdeaye 1939 15-3 

British Columbia.t. <.... $--cm- - 1945 10-3 Japa td etwas eos oes iis oir 1941 15-4 

\ CGata HRicaeeet ok as aes sree bres 1944 15-8 

New. Brunswi¢k.: i) -.c.5-7+-00- 1945 10-4 France (86 departments)......... 1945 16-6 

inland been orice Gees ate einen 1944 17-3 

Uruguay.......-seeceecee cere cess 1942 9-4 Teese vel oe ee wie eacicce sursciare's ebaha velo 1941 17:3 

WV DESDE Ne cane penis Boe owas Monod Gor 1945 9-5 RiGuii anaes oe cee os anes tse 1943 18-1 

Toeland is: bce ee ie as suite 1943 9-9 Bn ae ee, oA ae nO Bt 1945 20-0 

Now. Zealander ena iieaienecis sire 1945 10-0 eC Ol tee sier-. sci Seepeisne’ cele esse 1943 20-4 

IB YS hath 2s cee doy Caos bBo pe cere 1944 10-2 Sfraits pettlements..«..--s seas 1940 21-2 

NOrway....--- eee ee eee reece eee 1944 10-4 GECION i. be tae ee Sus alee e hk MEST, 1945 22-1 

United Statesnes cee teenie 1945 10-6 IR EOMI ck ee «he oiveaie aecaretie ator 1941 23-3 

See (iE abasG Omens eo Cota. 1945 10-7 British: nadia. se saree teeters 1944 23-7 

England and Wales..........+++-: 1945 11-4 Bey Bb ics tee cle uke orbs © B00 © Mare 1944 34-8 
Netherlands 20) Stok oa pecs eer 1944 11-7 ‘ 


- 
Ws 5 cy 
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Deaths in Urban Centres.—Deaths in urban centres of 10,000 population 
or over in 1941 are shown in Table 23. Taking the years in which deaths are classi- 
fied by residence, the death rate in urban centres varies only slightly from the death 
rate of their respective provinces. However, due to the influx of people from the 
rural areas, the age distribution of the population in urban centres is often more 
favourable to a low death rate than that of the provinces as a whole. 


23. 


Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1941-45, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are by 
residence. 


Province and Census Populations || Aver- Aver- 


|e ae age 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Urban Centre 1931 1941 |] 1936-40 | 1941-45 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 12,361 14, 821 299 202 199 187 182 221 223 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmouth: ....2:. 9,100 10, 847 65 120 117 123 99 129 132 
Glace Bay.....:.... 20, 706 Do. Lay 258 231 240 222 230 238 227 
Etna eee 59,275 70, 488 895 786 852 811 836 775 655 
Pyaneveete 4) 23,089 28,305 185 306 306 314 309 317 283 
ECUTOM 7,901 10, 272 113 107 116 98 BS 95 112 
New Brunswick— 
Fredericton......... 8, 830 10, 062 158 121 113 121 109 112 1501 
Moncton.) 2... :. >. 20, 689 22,763 272 223 220 220 252 212 209 
Bait John, :...°...\ 47,514 51,741 681 645 656 636 656 700 579 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine 8,748 11,961 71 97 81 94 98 95 117 
Chicoutimi......... 11,877 16,040 268 184 187 197 178 165 192 
Drummondville... . 6, 609 10,555 88 91 82 72 96 105 99 
Pranoy.......:..... 10, 587 14,197 111 132 133 135 117 129 148 
SL an 29, 433 32,947 355 355 335 328 366 362 385 
WOuetbe. ce! .... ...... 10, 765 12,749 177 157 194 141 151 163 134 
Wouquidre........... 9,448 13,769 97 157 134 155 174 150 174 
Machinery oe. Se 18, 630 20,051 205 230 240 215 216 242 237 
Sn 11,724 11,991 211 125 121 122 144 119 118 
montreal)... A..... 818,577 903, 007 9,715 9,885 Once 9,623 | 10,491 10, 059 9, 480 
Outremont.......... 28, 641 30,751 170 287 291 283 289 287 287 
Quebec. |... .o. 130, 594 150, 757 2,057 1,899 1, 887 ital 1,952 1,956 1,990 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13,44 17,798 318 256 240 240 251 283 264 
Recon 11, 256 13, 646 179 136 132 114 152 151 130 
St. Jéréme.......... 8, 967 11,329 88 118 124 102 105 122 139 
Shawinigan Falls... : 15,345 20,325 160 176 190 176 179 161 175 
Sherbrooke......... 28, 993 35, 965 477 381 354 326 377 445 401 
tau, ot ee 10, 320 12,251 126 168 146 177 195 152 170 
Thetford Mines..... 10,701 12,716 172 148 138 154 148 165 134 
Three Rivers....... 35, 450 42,007 606 414 418 414 428 408 403 
Valleyfield........._ 11,411 17, 052 164 184 170 186 194 189 179 
UC i 60,745 67,349 521 532 452 522 542 591 555 
Westmount......... 24, 235 26, 047 264 275 273 272 279 261 290 
Ontario— 
Belleville........... 13, 790 15,710 253 178 182 158 181 171 197 
rantiord........... 30, 107 31,948 405 419 400 438 416 438 402 
Brockville........_. 9,736 11,342 199 158 158 145 166 161 162 
atham 14, 569 17,369 330 219 203 209 226 214 242 
wornwall....’ 11,126 14,117 247 204 200 197 223 197 201 
erest Hills). A... 5,207 11,757 38 62 54 46 59 72 78 
Fort William......_. 26,277 30, 585 226 244 250 244 239 253 234 
| OS Se ae 14, 006 15, 346 183 ie, ala 178 178 159 175 
ST ae 21,075 wane 214 211 272 255 286 268 276 
Elamilton........... 155, 547 166, 337 1,621 1,769 1, 663 iia, 1,929 1,763 1,716 
mgston, 6.0... 23, 439 30, 126 515 377 367 388 376 823 374 


1 Includes Devon. 


78375—114 
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23, Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1941-45, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1936-45—concluded 


Census Populations || Aver- | Aver- 
age age 

1931 1941 1936-40 | 1941-45 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Province and 


Urban Centre 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Ontario—concluded 


Keitehener.sy ice scss 30, 793 35, 657 386 331 307 330 358 329 333 
Teondons eee ene 71,148 78, 264 12123 930 852 903 1, 002: 948 946 
Niagara Falls....... 19,046 20, 589 216 OMe 205 248 195 222 Zi 
IN Korn oa Ohh Eee 15, 528 15, 599 168 141 133 118 132 142 178 
Oshawa secre: 23, 439 26, 813 219 218 229 209 229 206 217 
(ONE oan een Conor 126,872 | 154,951 1e82o 1,718 |) 1,644] 1,711 1,819 1,719 1,695 
Owen Sound... so... - 12, 839 14, 002 197 185 176 179 206 181 182 
Pembrolsessn se f- ce 9, 368 11,159 178 127 121 130 1iSal= F126 142 
Peterborough....... 22,327 25,350 367 317 303 286 334 325 335 
Port. Arthur...<:.... 19,818 24, 426 242 * 250 221 241 244 271 274 


24,753 30, 275 323 314 287 308 349 306 319 
15, 430 17, 182 254 ‘237 226 232 226 248 254 
18,191 18,734 239 219 (hl 218 242 207 237 
23, 082 25,794 247 252 || - 244 258 260 262 236 


St. Catharines...... 


Sight: awaits Gere 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 


Stratiocdwer..2-iee 17, 742 17, 038 226 209 197 231 242 181 196 
SUC DUG ses eon 18, 518 32, 203 302 268 239 239 307 286 267 
FP TMIMINS ects oe se 14, 200 28,790 196 181 205 176 166 174 182 
HROLONntO sence s soe: 631, 207 667,457 7,110 7,534 7,048 7,505 7,922 7,629 7,565 
WWiellaniclene.<aseeee 10, 709 12,500 160 123 114 146 112 114 PAE 
Wandsorase. oscars 98,179 105, 311 903 953 872 925 1,077 936 954 
MV OOUStOC Kaen aiameee 11,395 12,461 217 174 183 159 185 172 169 
Manitoba— 
PBVAMCLO Mette ele 17, 082 17,383 264 165 149 175 179 169 152 
St. BOnuaces. scaenias 16,305 18,157 536 187 151 202 191 195 195 
Wannipes erection 218,785 221,960 1,947 2,155 2,066 | 2,066 2,304 2,148 2,189 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw... .sen. + 21, 299 20, 753 231 212 196 193 237 212 222 
Prince Albert....... 9,905 12,508 195 114 99 | 109 108 134 121 
PRON Ay ge! ree ee 53, 209 58, 245 564 439 387 413 468 463 462 
Sask fLOOMM-ninetier 43, 291 43, 027 506 353 Os 360 370 354 370 
Alberta— 
Calgary weve scents 83, 761 88, 904 853 878 806 870 878 913 921 
Mamontonteaac.o ser 79,197 93, 817 1,091 830 749 763 849 879 910 
Methbriage...cs.nen 13, 489 14, 612 201 144 133 147 151 132 159 
Medicine Hat....... 10,300 10, 571 148 123 118 90 97 143 168 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster... 
Wancouvers.. so. en 
Wictonlareeus. ener 


17, 524 21, 967 344 233 210 223 272 254 207 
246,593 | 275,353 || 2,842 | 3,377] 3, 105 | 3,196 | 3,590 | 3,434 | 3,560 
39, 082 44,068 730 688 591 633 718 782 716 


Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.— Despite reductions in infant mor- 
tality, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other year. The 
number of children who die under five years of age has been reduced from an average 
of 25,174 in 1930-32 to 17,949 in 1940-42 and 17,572 in 1945. The proportion which 
deaths of young children are of the total has fallen from 23-8 p.c. in 1980-32 to 


15-9 p.c. in 1940-42 and 15-5 p.c. in 1945. Only a small part of this reduction is 


due to the lower proportion of children under five years in the total population 
which fell from 10-4 p.c. in 1931 to 9-1 p.c. in 1941 and, because of the large number 
of births in recent years, rose again to 10-3 p.c. in 1945. 


Table 24 shows that the percentage distribution of deaths has changed greatly 
since 1930-32. The percentages of deaths at all ages up to 50 years have declined, 
and the percentages at ages over 50 have increased. The average age at death has 
gradually risen. The reduction in mortality rates in the early and middle years of 


be 
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life increases the number of people in the older age groups and raises the average age 
of the population as a whole. In 1931, 16-6 p.c. of the population was 50 years of 
age or over. The average age of all males was 29-0 years and of all females 28-1 
years. In 1941, 19-7 p.c. of the population was 50 years of age or over, and the 
average age of all males had risen to 30-7 years and of all females to 30-2 years. 
Compared to most European countries, however, the Canadian population is still 
young. 

24.—Deaths, by Sex and Age Groups, 1944 and 1945, with Three-Year Averages, 

1930-32 and 1940-42 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Males Females 
Age Groups Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 
age age 1944 | 1945 age age 1944 1945 
1930-32 | 1940-42 1930-32 | 1940-42 


NUMBERS OF DEATHS 
11,272 | 8,341 ) 8,871) 8,427 || 8,516 | 6,215 | 6,668) 6,396 


ee Sie lsys. ors 60 66:0 05 88 sine os 1,391 843 833 681 || 1,225 715 690 548 
o SCM 3,865 65 Sea ee 681 447 448 326 549 353 341 299 
Oo Sie ee 463 316 329 294 406 274 242 231 
ago dlse'X sis sss ipo cere es «+ 355 247 250 204 316 198 196 166 
Totals, Under 5 Years of Age....| 14,162 | 10,194 | 10,731 | 9,932 | 11,012 | 7,755 | 8,137 7,640 
MEMEMMORTIS Sele cg syeac eS sscces oh 1, 269 829 849 701 979 641 626 532 
MR ee oie ds! eiw'S vcs oo oe 08k 860 707 592 570 811 538 516 436 
oe en ee rn 1,325 | 1,110] 1,091 964 |} 1,210 811 695 662 
AEE ra a 1,584 | 1,339) 1,204} 1,124 || 1,466] 1,036] 1,022 905 
eee 1,388 | 1,240 988 | 1,012] 1,443 | 1,182 | 1,094 931 
RS Sides eo nisiv' ee vu nw ens non en 1,304 |} 1,190; 1,062 | 1,041 1,401 1,131 1,065 | 1,083 
IESE Se ee POlAah tage lel oyd, 20601. UX, S00) 4,008,451, 22.1) 45182 | 1,178 
LE SO a eee 1 S9z5 he), 712 |. 1, 6087) 1,629 1 1,680) 1° 1,396]: 1,371 1, 267 
Sr. cars sb sie HE 2,312 | 2,334 | 2,261 | 2,273} 1,803 | 1,750 | 1,676] 1,665 
Se ee en 2,836 | 3,368} 3,172 | 3,161 || 2,047 | 2,259 | 2,315 | 2,202 
MRD slere'a 5 8.5 o'p 0 4G siale binge aieiale s « 3,095 | 4,400} 4,533 | 4,430 || 2,301] 2,861 | 2,894] 2,862 
PEGE sos otis’ 's os ov iksee oS obo aes 3,614 | 5,300) 5,635 | 5,743 || 2,808 | 3,447 | 3,686] 3,665 
SI ES SR an rs tal 4,363 | 6,052 | 6,636 | 6,685 | 3,491 | 4,325 | 4,621] 4,419 
| Sn aa Oe eat 5,028 | 6,470 | 6,974 | 6,877] 4,170 | 4,988 | 5,329 | 5,313 
RS ee 4,575 | 6,276 | 6,546 | 6,677] 4,097 | 5,480 | 5,682] 5,643 
ian ee a 5,249 | 7,693 | 7,956 | 7,963 | 5,457 | 7,732 | 8,249] 8,091 
90 yeurs OF OVET.................05. 815 | 1,085 | 1,177} 1,180 1,095 | 1,499 | 1,601 1, 552 


Totals, Stated Ages.............. 57,193 | 62,720 | 64,274 | 63,298 | 48,793 | 50,083 | 51,731 | 50,046 


mee not stated.................... 70 35 39 53 10 10 8 eZ 
Totals, All Ages............... 57,263 | 62,755 | 64,313 | 63,351 | 48,803 | 50,093 | 51,739 50,063 
PERCENTAGES 
‘hie ie a) nr 19-7 13:3 13-8 13-3 17-5 12-4 12-9 12-8 
MRE a. ses <a dycorerd tas eae 5-1 3-0 2-9 2-4 5-1 3°1 2°8 2°5 
Totals, Under 5 Years of Age.... 24-8 16-3 16-7 15-7 22-6 15-5 15-7 15-3 
EATS ee Go) tee isc havens aed trod 2-2 ice} 1-3 1-1 2-0 1:3 1-2 1-1 
foul Se Sega as a ne a 3°8 2°9 2-6 2-4 4-] Dif 2°3 2-2 
CR gt 5-1 4-1 3°4 3°4 6-0 4-4 4-1 3-7 
lod |Ee is ER allele Wr Dea 5-0 4-2 3:6 3°8 6-1 4-8 4-3 4-5 
TALS os ae eee ee eee 7:4 6-5 6-0 6-2 7-0 6-3 5-9 5-9 
SO TLE, 7. SSR ei cen ea a 10-4 12-4 12-0 12-0 8-9 10-2 10-1 10-1 
BEE oe ovis saviorans Ce 13-9 18-1 19-1 19-6 12-9 15-5 16-1 16-2 
eI Pe ee 16-8 20-3 21-0 21-4 16-9 20-9 21-3 21-9 
eM rh a 9-2 12-3 12-4 12-6 11-2 15-4 15-9 16-2 
Mereere OF OVCr.................5- 1-4 1-7 1:8 1-9 2:2 3:0 3-1 3-1 
Totals, Stated Ages............ 100-0 100 100- 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100 


; 


Average Age at Death—All Ages.. 


0 0 0 
43-8 52-0 52-6 53°5 45-4 53-7 54-3 54-9 
Over 1 Year 0 0 9 


61-7 55-0 61-3 62-3 62: 
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Causes of Death.—About nine-tenths of deaths in Canada are due to the 
28 causes specified in Table 25. About three-quarters are due to the 10 leading 
causes: diseases of the heart, cancer, intracranial lesions, violent deaths, nephritis, 


diseases of early infancy, pneumonia, tuberculosis, influenza and diseases of the 
arteries. 


The classification of the causes of death is according to the revision of the 
International List of 1938, which was first used in Canada in 1941. Each revision 
of the International List makes continuity of classification difficult. This applies 
especially to diseases of the heart, intracranial lesions (cerebral hemorrhage) and 
diseases of the arteries. 


The rise in the average age at death has been noted above. Causes of death 
that affect mainly children and young adults have declined. Diphtheria, for ex- 
ample, has very nearly been wiped out. Tuberculosis has also been greatly reduced. 
On the other hand, the ageing of the population increases the proportion of deaths 
from the causes that affect mainly older people. Thus, cancer, nephritis and 
diseases of the heart now account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths, 
than they used to. 


25.— Deaths and Death Rates per 100,000 Population, by Principal Causes, 1941-45 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Inter- 
national Cause of Death 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
List No.! 
NUMBERS OF DEATHS 

1, 2 |Typhoid fever, including paratyphoid............ » 165 108 116 131 101 
Sasearletle very davis ses cst else ace te etes Po oie PI Siecle 117 129 100 115 79 
Qe WikGoping Cougs iwapty ae ste. ae enol hie eke 437 560 416 337 470 
LOM Diphtheria nee acyem emt Nene hanes: by Saree ancien: 240 256 287 309 201 
13 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system................. 5,002} 4,947 5,080} 4,705) 4,565 
14-22 |Tuberculosis, other organs........ OR ek AM eae: 1,070 1,033 1,088 1,019 981 
Bop LOT eniaeti IL a toet ner tay abeeg se enh alindes Sigiere easel toe Draw a leoon| means 1, 864 1,087 
SOs Measles). A eae pain a. a iy nn ce: SR i A 325 131 190 239 97 
45-55 |Cancer and other malignant tumors.............. 13,417} 138,654) 14,135) 14,271] 14,439 
6s Diabetes mel itis 3.5..0en as os bee aoe ake eee orerere 2,140] 2,242) 2,481) 2,362] 2,417 
USi ANSEITIIAS 2 5 ete eats we a area Sat er AEG Lan ee tance 408 354 392 355 355 
83 |Intracranial lesions of vascular origin............. 9,034 8,728 9, 245 9,089} 9,421 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age) Rare ee tT ee 199 195 193 155 134 
90-95 | Diseases of the heartyri ii cgc. «00.3 Sevag ss te 26,602) 27,529) 29,282] 29,148] 29,705 
Ba 1Ge: |yDiseaséa of the'arteries. water a yasceues erste 2,266} 2,270] 2,506] 2,349] 2, 210 
HOG Bronchitis xc cecaterse Wem eee ee hs wee IRE eae 394 383 528 431 394 
LOF-109)*\ Tn Cum ONT a:.& bean aaen oes Ae ae a ee cee Cea te DDO ao Mole logos e 5,940] 5,549 
1901207) Diarrhoea andventeritisas em. ote cele ean ee 2,319} 2,400) 1,872} 2,695) . 2,019 
12L SpA ppendicitis: Aimee ce eh ine eaten oie teens eta 1,051 824 775 809 677 
1220) Hernia intestinal ObSstLuCcclOnG me ak. yee aeieeiir: 908} ~ 912 948 911 863 
130-13 2s Ne@phritist ne accact he eerie Le renee ence T3899 (e200| (473 leee doula eee One 
137 ul Diseasesiol thesprostaven. cp hieeeh cis ct teeree eee: 892 855 953 951 847 
1420-150 IP uerperalCAUses 4. <. oa ee ce ot tei cient aera 901 818 798 776 660 
1574\Congenital malionmationg, .e oct eein eee 1,901 2,096 2,154 2,004) ° 2,134 
158-161 | Diseases peculiar to first year of life.............. 6,252} 6,029} 6,648} 6,655) 6,394 
LG 2st Sem tl ritiy.§ 2d. Sth crs cechccaw: eevee ede BIOs iro eT 1,593 1, 650 1,774 1,690 1, 624 
NGS; VL GSAISUICIAGS & .atelock Hace debe ete feo Bee bee atocto crate eae 896 839 758 731 764 
166-198 |Violent deaths (suicides excepted)................ 7,546] 7,332) 7,516) 6,957] 7,047 
Otherspecitied Causes® sic. edie obi a tee ea 11,761} 11,493) 11,289) 11,121) 10,305 
Totals, Specified Causes... .....¢...00.-.-- 113,601) 112,005} 117,751] 115,243} 112,535 
199, 200 |Unspecified or ill-defined causes................-. 1,038 973 884 809 879 
Totals} All Causes7 i. feet ce Oo eee 114,639! 112,978! 118,635! 116,0521 113,414 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 167. 
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25.—Deaths and Death Rates per 100,000 Population, by Principal Causes, 1941-45— 


concluded 
Inter- 
national Cause of Death 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
List No.1 
RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION 

1, 2 |Typhoid fever, including paratyphoid............ 1-4 0-9 1-0 1-1 0:8 
REIS CARIOUO VO! . <= art terete fins ee roe en eee 1-0 1-1 0-8 1-0 0:7 
Gui noopingreoug hs /atic!. sited. eek Add ool apse eae. as 3-8 4.8 3°5 2-8 3°9 
VIS DTD ab MOTI Ay 5; ete, Soc eee eos Retons Sele ee clone ots Be 2-1 2-2 2-4 2-6 2-2 
13 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system................. 43-5 42-5 43-1 39-3 37-7 
14-22 |Tuberculosis, other organs..................000-- 9-3 8-9 9-2 8-5 8-1 
SRMIMTIMIONZ AcE ce ccrh cisco tee ey Tee 21-0 10-5 20-5 15-6 9-0 
a/c) [NY Were) EES ae SUR ee A Ge aT 9 SA ig eee on = ner 2-8 1-1 1-6 2-0 0-8 
45-55 |Cancer and other malignant tumors.............. 116-8 117-3 119-8} 119-3 119-3 
DleMoIADetes: MeLIIGUS:. Wastes as eresete Leek eT omnes 18-6 19-3 21-0 19-8 20-0 
MET AMIS TIA LAS Go-2 Asus aac bc yt Acc Ate: SEN 3-6 3-0 3-3 3-0 2-9 
83 |Intracranial lesions of vascular origin............. 78-7 75-0 78-4 76-0 77-8 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)................ 1-7 1:7 1-6 1-3 1-1 
Berane sens OF ThE TCA G ooo d o.cin is oiese arena coniegcis.a.o 231-5) 236-6] 248-3) 243+8) 245-5 
on 1s’ || Diseases of the arteries...............0ceeeeeees 19-7| - 19-5| © 21-91 - 19-6] 18-3 
Mm SNONCITbIS aan gx dee teittts ce Otte ne Cee hee aon eee 3-4 3:3 4.5 3°6 3-3 
et OMPEMOUTNON ae sore AA! Sea) ecirwtoreiety ae eee wrote oe 51-8 49-7 53-8 49-7 45-9 
deat 20 a iarrhoea, and enteritis...) a... ¢se-ucees ssh sede cee 20-2 20-6 15-9 22-5 16-7 
121 |Appendicitis.......... as SER Ae Fae eh cs CTA Avante or te 9-1 7-1 6-6 6-8 5-6 
1220) Hermmia, intestinal obstructiony ....4.:2..6<ss4.-0. 7-9 7-8 8-0 7:6 7-1 
PSO MUN GP ME tS. . ©. 4 tonne eee Mee te neat ae elhe am lstie 64-4 62-2 63-4 59-6 57-2 
teva Diseases-of the prostate:..<. ¢ nae. scs.s serene ss 7-8 7:3 * 8-1 8-0 7:0 
dad pOuiteuerperal CAUSES’... .0tios< bs ve oe Se deh ork vcldhte- oes 7:8 7:0 6-8 6-5 5-5 
157 |Congenital malformations........................ 16-5 18-0 18-3 16-8 17-6 
158-161 |Diseases peculiar to first year of life.............. 54-4 51-8 56-4 55-7 52-8 
AIG ARI SONIILELI res yes. ce seach y sees, she NEEM ix narses MaMa, 13-9 14-2 15-0 14-1 13-4 
Mis creme GA se SUITCL CGS 2 ceeds. decreva, etn ls teers eee ig als ay has ORR odo 7:8 7:2 6-4 6-1 6-3 
166-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)................ 65-7 63-0 63-7 58-2 58-2 
Other spectiied: Causes| Missi se soko als itor Meese ae 102-4 98-8 95-7 93-0 85-2 
Totals, Specified Causes................... 988-7} 962-5) 998-3} 963-7] 929-9 
199, 200 |Unspecified or ill-defined causes.................. 9-0 8-4 7:5 6-8 7-3 
Totals, All Causes........................ 997-8; 970-9) 1,005.8) 970-5) 937-2 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1938 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate or abridged form, is accepted by almost all civilized countries. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


"The energy devoted in recent years to reducing infant mortality has brought 
about large reductions in many countries. In Canada, the Dominion, provincial 
and municipal health authorities, together with private welfare agencies, have all 
taken part in the effort, with the result that the figures from 1926 to 1945, show a 
striking improvement. To illustrate, of the children born in 1941-45, approximately 
54,000 lived to their first birthday who would have died at the rate prevailing in 
1926-30. 


Infant mortality of males is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that of females. It was 
pointed out earlier that there were between 1,057 and 1,067 males born to every 
1,000 females. Because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is much 
less at the end of the first year. For example, in 1940-42, 397,038 male children were 
born, compared with 374,908 female children, an excess of 22,130 or 5-9 p.c.; 25,024 
male children died during their first year compared with 18,646 female children, that 
is 6,378 more. The excess of males at one year of age is thus 15,752, or 4-4 p.c. 
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By the age of 52, according to the life table, the number of males and females will 
have become equal. 


Infant mortality figures and rates per 1,000 live births by sex are given for 
Canada and the provinces in Table 26. The rates vary considerably between the 
provinces. One of the principal causes of these variations appears to be the different 
proportions of births which take place in hospitals under proper medical care. 
Examples of these differences have been given earlier on p. 148. Along with this 
increased hospitalization has come better and more wide-spread pre-natal and post- 
natal care. Other factors, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved 
sanitation and the pasteurization of milk have also been important. Further 
extension of public-health services to provide for all the population will, no doubt, 
further reduce infant mortality, particularly in the areas where it is still high. 


26.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1941-45 


Nore.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Males Females 
Rate = | — ] -— 
Total per Rate Rate 
Province and Year Infant 1,000 Number | per.1,000 | Number | per 1,000 


Deaths Live of Infant Live of Infant Live 
Births Deaths Male Deaths | Female 


Births Births 

Prince Edward Island. .%..3. .28-e0 1941 163 80 102 95 61 63 
1942 106 50 D2 48 54 51 

1943 98 45 56 50 42 40 

1944 102 45 58 50 44 39 

1945 102 45 54 46 48 44 

INTO VS COULD se nitcne alc.ca athe ee eee 1941 908 65 545 77 363 53 
1942 884 58 485 62 399 54 

1943 898 58 507 64 391 52 

1944 838 54 480 60 358 47 

1945 823 53 479 59 344 46 

ING W GE EUNS WACICN vr. cutie Mieaucce eee tele 1941 936 76 515 83 421 69 
1942 978 Heh 564 86 414 68 

1943 886 68 490 73 396 63 

1944 1,035 77 593 85 442 68 

1945 966 71 527 75 439 66 

QUEBEC Nie tur asian a eeeee ae 1941 6,770 76 3,916 85 2, 854 66 
1942 6, 657 70 3,854 78 2,803 61 

1943 6, 642 67 3, 827 75 2,815 59 

1944 6,918 68 3,936 75 2,982 60 

1945 6, 464 62 3,659 68 2,805 55 

On Garo eum ce sd lesions siete one 1941 3, 294 46 1,910 51 1,384 40 
1942 3,139 40 1,790 44 1,349 36 

1943 3,390 42 1,935 47 1,455 37 

1944 3,346 43 1, 933 48 1,413 38 

1945 3,209 41 1,813 44 1,396 37 

Manitoba ners te cette tee 1941 788 53 447 59 341 47 
1942 807 51 441 55 366 48 

1943 909 55 492 58 417 52 

1944 786 49 425 51 361 47 

1945 781 48 445 53 336 43 
Saskatchewameeciin- ele tetris: nets 1941 946 51 531 56 415 46 
1942 788 43 455 48 333 38 

1943 873 47 499 52 374 42 

1944 858 47 484 52 374 42 

1945 824 44 489 50 335 By 

PAT DOPLE fe ahdan th «k's 6 Mere mat elc tae oe 1941 879 51 506 57 373 44 
1942 696 38 402 43 294 33 

1943 810 42 468 48 342 36 

1944 889 46 517 52 372 40 

1945 862 43 511 50 351 36 


es 


bes. 
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26.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1941-45—concluded ; 


hi th SS en a ee ee ee 
Males 


Sinited States....\.....00121 1.) 


Females 
Rate 
Total per Rate Rate 
Province and Year Infant 1,000 Number | per 1,000 | Number per 1,000. 

Deaths Live of Infant Live of Infant Live 
Births Deaths Male Deaths | Female 

; Births Births 

eeratinl (olumina’. . .<ise.). . win - ¢ 1941 552 37 316 4} 236 32 
1942 596 35 349 40 247 30 

1943 711 38 394 4] 317 34 

1944 767 40 445 46 322 35 

1945 792 42 450 46 342 37 

Canada (Exclusive of the 

ee Me akial lali akas S 1941 | 15,236 60 8,788 67 6,448 52 
1942 | 14,651 54 8,392 60 6,259 48 

1943 | 15,217 54 8,668 |. 59 6,549 48 

1944 | 15,539 55 8,871 60 6,668 48 


1945 | 14,823 51 8,427 57 6,396 46 
eis 0) a Pere 


Infant Mortality in Various Countries. 


years the lowest rate of infant mortality. 


births, compared with 68 in 1905, 51 in 1920 and 34 in 1930. Sweden, 


Australia also have very low rates. 


from 128 per 1,000 in 1905 to 60 in 1930 and 47 in 1945. 
rate has been reduced from 162 in 1900 to 47 in 1940 and 


27.—Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various 


—New Zealand has had for many 


In 1945 the rate was 28 per 1,000 live 


Compared with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


(Sources: League of Nations Year Book and other official sources. 


available and provisional data are shown.) 


Infant 


Country or Province Year | Mortality 
Rate 


Iceland and 
In England and Wales the rate has been reduced . 
In the United States the 
38 in 1945. 


Countries of the World 


In certain cases final figures are not 


Country 


Metheriands,..)................. 
eA A a rs 


MIST Re MIONKD OY S.-6) 8-0 Bes era #. 8 6.6 0.8 


1 Within the boundaries of the Treaty of Trianon. 
78375—12 


Cees sere r esses 


Whee Siw ie -4) aay eh aloha lee 6) x eis aisle: > 


ee a ay 


Wie) 6 8 © ‘eS 6)e se 6 Oeie 


BMT Sh af 0 8ke 6 600.0. ee 61's, 6. Gee! wie 6.6 


DEE [6 cer al ie) ee eye e'8.\0).6) alk eso see) oo 


Veeco eescesececes 


MUST GL mae Me's! a whet Ula Si ehiee: slaNer wits 


OD 0r ia teiel 6 Hei eie, wise ec. ote, Svadacee 


Ca by Owe) WF Asiovel y ©) 6, ag hicel'é) wists e arah'e 


©) 25a ORS p81 0 ela e Ae wily: 6) ot euh ete ve 


SIDIRRA 80 'Ss wie) So Te) CS SM ig! Oke ove) p fare 


SiSNGS) Aire. a ere, ag dm. © 6b Gilel io en) week 


OF eCORLY CP OP MCOMCR Ct Ree eis 


7 e LG les @ 1p ie eis) Ji e\ alts tele) 0 eal aLe 


© (0) B sarte ©) ele e's lela lets és. s).6. 0/4) u 


Ce Oe eet eee 0 ew Olean 6/0) 6! a0 ee 


Straits Settlements............ 
PAVitinPENGina sc ee ee 
ELOUMVEM IAG ene soo c.ki i 
Chil 


Year 


Infant 


Mortality 


Rate 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Infant mortality rates in individual 
cities and towns usually vary widely from year to year. Many cities and towns 
have, however, maintained consistently low rates. Vancouver has a splendid record; 
Calgary, Toronto and Winnipeg have exceptionally low rates and Montreal has 
shown steady improvement. The greatest fall has been in Three Rivers, where 
infant mortality has been cut more than half in 1941-45 compared with earlier years. 


28.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births), in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1941-45 


Nore.—Figures are by residence. 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
1941 ) 1942 ; 1943 , 1944 ) 1945 || 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


Province 
and 
Urban Centre 


Prince Edward Island— 


@harlottetown esas oat 24 14 9 26 28 73 35 De 64 71 
Nova Scotia— 
IDSA reVoLhn ome, | ae ene oes nami iS.c.c 15 Pe 17 15 iil 49 65 38 35 72 
G@laceuBay am oe eee 57 56 59 60 34 hel 76 81 84 47 
la lit ax es i Sastre eee eas 87 93 96 93 98 48 44 46 44 48 
SVCNCY ec recent ch nnn Gta ataas 48 38 56 51 52 58 40 ye 54 55 
"ISTP aa seis ea oases 21 10 15 16 15 72 33 52 53 55 
New Brunswick— 
WrederictOn..cccicie enter usenet re 9 14 9 11 is 51 59 46 46 ‘5Q1 
Moncton... cco me nabs poe nine ee 35 31 26 25 Des 67 48 39 35 33 
SETH o) ch RN oars Mol Ewald o-G hone 78 56 82 80 77 62 41 Da 55 58 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine.........--.. 18 20 16 15 20 51 52 44 41 52 
Ghicoutinits eee eee eee a es 55 67 50 iy 58 81 79 54 52 64 
Wrummondvillesnceeees ee 18 15 27 27 23 || 54 42 72 67 60 
(Gihilon gees euneoc Sao couoncs co Str 19 17 13 14 22 41 38 29 31 43 
12 i lUG, aeernnmene Hime tat did a 70 82 92 95 82 || - 66 ue les 79 67 
TOMettS sone t ie ee ee ae oe ee 34 19 37 28 22 97 44 84 68 54 
FOUCIUIOT.O: creche ee earner: 45 69 59 58 55 70 81 60 60 64 
ea chinGscce ees hr ere eek eee 33 28 27 21 18 76 54 52 42 34 
_ IEASa Se tie ete Sn eee ROR SOR Be 0: 5p 20 21 26 23 24 74 65 73 66 71 
WVGinaets) Rese SOO AB cnc maa bo o'as 1,292 |1,142 |1,887 |1,295 |1, 150 69 55 63 58 50 
Outcremonte. ober osc sees 11 6 4 39 18 13 40 32 
Quehee es «.iek sage mee eal 458 428 | 528 548 619 115 103 120 | 119 141 
Shebiyacinthen aos sets. eter 34 26 30 25 25 89 58 78 54 60 
Sto Tear eee. ib. be aeior a ane 10 11 17 33 16 27 30 39 74 35 
SesTCrOMeet. acini colaed hare ioeere: 24 22 18 30 24 72 49 40 66 53 
Shawiniean-l allse+: seas seein 54 54 44 43 53 78 65 50 48 55 
Sherbrookee. soe coche a ae teaa Bia) ea. 49 75 80 59 39 41 64 64 
Oren hice od Jeli eee 42 36 49 31 36 117 85 99 54 65 
Smear ovael Wi Ghee Amwed gem oe wigs 6 asc 32 24 23 30 24 "ey | GS 57 71 59 
TMH Teew Ri VCle res ee et ee eee nee 91 81 82 100 67 71 64 67 83 56 
WEINER. Gs coceeee onbioeite ooo 0K 43 44 51 39 33 75 62 71 55 52 
Wier dun meee eta d cot cotanad 40 60 65 71 HU 31 41 39 45 48 
WWGAATAVOUIDI! ep A BAO eMC DOE A. Ge 6 4 9 6 11 34 20 31 20 40 
Ontario— 
iRellevalleweses tise te debe ese 23 19 20 13 16 67 48 48 35 41 
Brantford..........+++..e+eeee ees 36 24 28 22 36 53 31 34 29 45 
Brock villommtccctecse see en 17 15 16 16 10 81 54 59 59 36 
Chathanie ee dee aeah toe oe 18 9 22 19 16 43 21 49 52 39 
Cormwall een cee as fee eae 40 23 38 29 28 88 48 68 55 54 
Horest Ele Soda neeone ae Sean rs 1] Nil 1 3 Je 6 | Nil 6 16 11 
ort. Witliaminnsentemss e anata 34 29 18 15 25 60 45 25 23 37 
Calta re phe Aeris Deve atari 10 13 6 11 10 35 41 19 32 33 
Gielph 2 teen pr cemees 22 19 18 22 Wy 51 39 | 36 47 48 
Hamiltoncnk esc ae ee oie 96 111 135 134 100 33 Sy. 36 36 29 
Kingstone inc se cocci ener a 38 36 37 40 29 54 43 38 46 34 
Kitcheners.. chavs on neon ae 22 29 19 21 Ae 32 39 26 32 23 
TLiondOn wens aes one eee eee 44 39 59 1 74 29 24 33 41 42 
Niagara Falls............:+2++¢: 21 18 11 16 9 44 32 19 30 17 
North: Baye. atussse seen ein 21 17 19 27 16 63 49 53 70 42 
Oshawa si. hic oedc oe eee 20 25 15 18 19 38 41 24 31 32 
Ottawelee such eae eae ener 167 1454 157.) 147.1 134 54 44 47 42 37 


-AJneludes Devon. 
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_ 28.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths), in Urban Centres of 10,009 Population or Over, 1941-45—concluded 


Province Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
an —- 
Urban Centre 1942 | 1943 ) 1944 | 1945 || 1941 ) 1942 1943] 1944 ] 1945 
Ontario—concluded 
Owenisound $2260, hes atccdecs: % 15 20 26 18 54 47 60 80 64 
BEMIDLOKG sehen sc: Sao notte 19 11 23 30 Teh 62 380 76 99 
Peter barough «ane Sos0n SR 35 24 31 ay 39 48 36 45 42 
POriVArEHUT ey si Gedee tres weet: 17 16 19 17 53 29 28 35 30 
Son Catharines esysac) eon dane 21 21 2e 25 26 29 27 29 33 
Stor bomas-) ee. «kta tea 18 18 ls 15 58 45 43 34 41 
SAN awe Reet Sek heel at hes 14 22 18 a Od 35 45 39 4) 
Sault iste. Maries. 0ccikg obs 36 28 31 28 41 48 0 43 38 
RUrSULOEd = cettccn. pues pie ies 11 14 15 9 39 39 46 48 34 
Stel TTA Sew. he epee st Se 54 92 98 64 46 40 65 76 52 
LMNs |. ay meee aid ahadetm oie Uae eter he 28 41 36 38 43 29 53 53 51 
Orange pers bas oD nel 401 482 411 ofS 36 34 4] 36 oS 
WWiellkan Git mere be. Becton tL 14 19 16 21 52 36 44 43 65 
Windsome vert... hay, ee owe 109 118 101 89 OZ 44 46 42 40 
Woodstock 5 Ao Etc CRIA TIS coat Sema en 5 11 10 10 62 16 36 42 38 
Manitoba— 
IPRA EG fc OE ote ee. 18 13 16 20 48 54 30 41 56 
Bir Bonitaces ee. 4.) per ee 16 28 20 18 32 41 64 42 40 
WYINnDIpE DS ce kh. ,.h kee 4s uel 172 190 149 138 41 43 43 36 32 
‘Saskatchewan— 
IMOOSCHIAWiit eek < kc yee. 15 32 18 18 47 a2 60 38 40 
RBrince yA bertasee...< ok eet ka 18 6 23 37 40 53 18 63 101 
MCRAE RSs ccs Pence 39 oY) 2 6B 51 29 34 46 55 49 
Naskatoomweemie os Lites s 28 31 a5) 32 24 35 36 39 35 
Alberta— 
PeaIBAR Veer. cles. kc aaa ae 65 67 75 90 37 33 31 34 40 
EV LTO CON) he spss) 0k eeteesne Ae me 80 70 101 95 32 38 28 39 34 
Wet hbrud pest, ak se ae es Meet 14 1M 12 19 57 37 43 29 45 
Medicmertlat vie.e. skate eee 10 * 21 17 40 40 21 63 57 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster... 14...05.5: 5 13 Bi hanes WG 18 52 30 43 34 36 
RD CONVOE 15 he. : tae ds 153 174 168 171 27 29 30 29 30 
Der eoriaee C2 tak Te) Tee: 34 38 36 26 14 33 27 26 23 


Infant Mortality by Causes of Death.—Of the infant deaths that occur 
in Canada, about 90 p.c. are due to the nine causes and groups of causes specified in 
Table 29. One cause alone, premature birth, accounts for over 20 p.c. The 
tates from nearly all causes are higher for male than for female children ; the only 
exception shown in the table is for communicable diseases in 1944. 
29.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 109,009 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 1941-45 


Norre.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Per- 
i Rates per centage 
Inter- Rlumhers 100,000 Live Births _ |] Distri- 
a Cause of Death and Year ean 
No. Cause 
Males |Females} Total || Males |Females| Total of 
Death 
Communicable 
mineisesy lhe, oa oe oobse 1941 857 697 1,554 653 561 609 10-2 
1942 611 541 1152 435 411 423 7-9 
1943 672 628 1,300 461 456 458 8-5 
1944 582 581 1,163 397 422 409 7:5 
1945 548 492 1,040 368 352 860 7-0 
me Convulsions: ..i..J..040-:<0<.. s 1941 80 62 142 61 50 56 0-9 
1942 87 62 149 62 47 55 1-0 
1943 94 54 148 65 39 52 1-0 
/ 1944 62 39 101 42 28 36 0-6 
1945 55 47 102 OL 34 35 0-7 


1 Includes measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, influenza, erysipelas, acute poliomyelitis . 
and polioencephalitis, cerebrospinal meningitis, tuberculosis and syphilis. 
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99.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 1941-45— 


concluded 
a) i eS SS 
Rates per centage 
Inter- eg 100,000 Live Births || Distri- 
oe Cause of Death and Year tt bution 
No. Cause 


Males |Females| Total || Males |Females f 
Death 
106-109 |Bronchitis and 
pneumonia. ..........eeeees 1941 1,274 966 2,240 971 if 
1942 1, 220 895 | 2,115 868 4 
1948 1, 240 908 | 2,148 851 1 
1944 | 1,158 933 | 2,091 790 5 
1945 | 1,228 977 | 2,200 821 8 
119 |Diarrhoea and 
CNtOTitis es ee nee ee eee 1941 998 695 | 1,693 761 lj 
1942 1,006 f45 | 1,751 716 12-0 
1943 827 596 | 1,423 568 9-4 
1944 | 1,190 967 | 2,157 811 13-9 
1945 928 697 | 1,625 623 ; 11-0 
157 |Congenital malform- 
RVETOUS sito re ree nees 1941 902 779 1,681 688 11-0 
1942 944 852 1,796 671 12-3 
1943 978 907 | 1,885 671 12-4 
1944 957 780 | 1,787 653 1 11-2 
1945 | 1,069 819 1,888 718 12-7 
158 |Congenital debility..........- 1941 629 417 1,046 480 6-9 
1942 570 394 964 405 6-6 
1943 565 362 927 388 6-1 
1944 525 405 930 358 6-0 
1945 524 351 875 352 5-9 
159 |Premature birth............. 1941 1,758 | 1,251 | 3,009} 1,340 19-7 
; 1942 1,655 12180 P82 84a by LTT ¢ 19-4 
1943 1,958 1,512 | 3,470 |) 1,344 22-8 
1944 | 2,072 1,435 | 3,507 1,413 22-6 
1945 | 1,892 | 1,434 | 3,826 Nal 22-4 
160 (injury at birth:.. 4.25252 fosmee 1941 781 467 1,248 595 8-2 
1942 784 455 | 1,239 558 8-5 
1943 773 490 1, 263 530 8-3 
1944 772 432 1,204 526 Wt 
1945 714 457 bp efile 479 7-9 
161 |Other diseases peculiar to 
the first year of life......... 1941 572 377 949 436 6-2 
1942 567 415 982 403 6:7 
1943 586 402 988 402 6-5 
1944 596 418 | 1,014 406 6-5 
1945 595 427 1,022 400 6-9 
Other specified causes........ 1941 731 563 1,294 557 8:5 
1942 727 531 1,258 517 8-6 
1943 757 524 1,281 519 8-4 
1944 734 527 1,261 501 8-1 
1945 657 627 1,184 441 8-0 
199, 200 |'nspecified or ill- 
CGGTNOCUGAISCS fee pathos 1941 206 174 380 157 2-5 
1942 221 180 401 157 2-7 
1943 218 166 384 150 2-5 
1944 223 151 374 152 2-4 
1945 222 168 390 149 2-6 
Totals, All Causes.......... 1941.| 8,788 | 6,448 | 15,236 || 6,699 ‘ 100-0 
1942 | 8,392 | 6,259 | 14,651 | 5,969 100-0 
1943 | 8,668 | 6,549 | 15,217 | 5,948 100-0 
1944 | 8,871 | 6,668 | 15,539 || 6,049 100-0 


8,427 5,659 100-0 


14,823 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As in the case of infant mortality, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced. Maternal mortality in Canada and the 
provinces is shown in Table 30. Although the number of births has been much 
greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths has been well below a thousand 
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a year. The rate of maternal mortality is now less than 3 per 1,000 live births. 
The last two columns of the table show that mortality among unmarried mothers 
is much higher than among married mothets. 

30.—Maternal Deaths and Rates per 1,600 Live Births, by Provinces, 1941-45 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Maternal Deaths 


Maternal Deaths of Unmarried 
Mothers 
Item ane 
R.GC: 
P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.|Alta.| B.C.|iCanada'] No. of 
Total 
Totals— 
1941 6 49 43 386 219 46 58 54 40 901 61 6-77 
1942 10 41 57 314 206 40 62 43 45 818 53 6-48 
1943 9 57 4] 315 189 40 48 52 47 798 63 7:89 
1944 12 33 43 318 198 49 42 31 50 776 48 6-19 
1945 6 24 25 | 256 171 31 49 48 50 660 38 5-76 
Per 1,000 Illegiti- 
aN bid aed fetne mate Live Births 
1941 2-9 3-5 3:5 4-3 3-0 3-1 BON (Be fi Jo aan 4 3-5 6-0 
1942 4-7 2-7 4-5 3-3 2-6 2-6 3:4 | 2-3 | 2-7 3:0 4-8 
1943 4-1 3-7 3-1 3:2 2°3 2-4 2-6 | 2-7 | 2-5 2°8 5-5 
1944 §°2 2-1 3-2 3-1 2:5 3-1 2-3 | 1:6 | 2-6 207 4-0 
1945 ae Leo 1-8 2-5 2-2 1-9 2:6 | 2-4 | 2-6 2-3 2-9 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Age at Maternal Death.—Table 31 shows the distribution of maternal 
deaths by age, together with the average age at death. This average is slightly 
more than two years greater than the average age of all mothers at the time of 
childbirth. The rates per 1,000 live births by age groups show that age is a most 
important factor in maternal mortality. Though all the rates are much lower than 
they used to be, the inequalities between the age groups remain. The rate at 30-34 
years is nearly twice as high as the rate at 20-24 years, and above the age of 40 it is 
over four times as high. The slightly higher rate in the first age group shown in 
Table 31, compared with the second, is due to the high proportion of illegitimate 
children born to young mothers. 
31.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Groups, 1944 and 1945, 

with Three-Year Averages, 1930-32 and 1940-42 


Norr,—Figures for 1944 and i945 are by place of residence. 
SSS OO ery. ee 


Maternal Deaths ‘ Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group x Aver- | Aver- 
verages | Averages 1944 1945 a 1944 | 1945 
ee =: ge age 
1930-32 1940-42 1930-32] 1940-42 
s No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c 
Under 20 years....... 76 6-0 47 5-2 30} 33-9 28| 4-2. 6-03] 2-80] 1-78] 1-65 
2 Pe ae an 216) 17-0 151] 16-8 146} 18-8 110} 16-7 3-56 2-13) 1-87) 1-40 
25 - 29 7 PI ee 271) 21-4 212) 23-6 186} 24-0 161} 24-4 4-16 2°77; 2-26) 1-95 
30 - 34 ie ane hens 278) 21-9 206) 22-9 200) 25-8 136} 20-6 5-66 4-03] 3-341 2-21 
35 — 39 eee Where ate 263} 20-8 180} 20-0 141) 18-2) °135) 20-5 7:80 6-14) 4-17] 3-79 
40 - 44 24 Bio ta a 140} 11-0 91} 10-1 70 9-0 81} 12-3] 10-56 8-72} 6-23] 6-98 
45 - 49 Se he gees, 23 1-8 li 1-2 3 0-4 8 1-2) 16-73] 10-00} 2-99} 7-14 
50 years or over...... Nil - 1} 0-1) Nil - heen O-2 - 1 - 1 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 1,267] 100-0 899) 100-0 776} 100-0 660} 100-0 = rs = = 
Totals, All Ages...... 1,267|  - 899, - 776, - 6601 - 5-28) 3-51) 2-73) 2-29 
Average Age......... 31:3 31-1 30-8 31-5 - - - = 
eee et ee ene et eS Ue oe ee Ne a ee Ve ee ee obi a ae 


1 The number of cases in this age group is too small to justify the calculation of a rate. 
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Maternal Deaths by Causes.—Table 32 shows, by causes, the numbers and 
rates of maternal deaths per 100,000 live births. Until recently, puerperal sepsis 
and toxsemias of pregnancy were by far the most 4mportant causes. Since the 
introduction of sulpha drugs in 1936, the rates from these two causes have been 
halved. 


39—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,600 Live Births, by Causes of Death, 
1941-45 


Nore.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Inter- Rates per 100,000 

: Numbers of Deaths : : 

peep Ganse af Death Live Births 
No. 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 
140 Abortion with mention of 


ANLECTION oteheie ce Oe ee ares 
141 Abortion without men- 
tion of infection........ 
142 Ectopic gestation........ 
143 Hemorrhage of  preg- 
nancy—death prior to 


87 83 77 85 52] 34-1) 30-5) 27-2) 29-9) 18-0 


39 34 42 26 18] 15-3} 12-5) 14-8} 9-1) 6-2 
30 28 30 31 93) 11-8] 10-3] 10-6} 10-9) 8-0 


delivery so.cemee tree 12 10 11 8 12] 4-7) 3-7] . 3-9} 2-8) 4-2 
144 Toxzemias of pregnancy— 

death prior to delivery. 74 54 42 45 39, 29-0) 19-8} 14-8) 15-8} 11-1 
145 Other diseases and acci- 

dents of pregnancy— 

death prior to delivery. 388 23 18 20 18) 14-9 8-4) 6:3 7:0} 6-2 


146 Hemorrhage of child- 
birth and the puer- 

i 143] 137) 159] 150) 124i) 56-0} 50-3] 56-1) 52-8) 42-9 

147 Infection during child- 
birth and the puer- | 

235| .228/ 184] 180} 178] 92-0| 83-7) 64-9) 63-3) 61-6 


DELIMMME weep eee cies 
148 Puerperal toxzemias— 

death following } 

Geliviery. tenes 140) 118) 117) 101 94 54-8] 48-3] 41-3] 35-5) 32-6 
149 Other accidents of child- ; 

binthsai yea eee 66 58 64 76 65) 25-9] 21-3} 22-6) 26-7| 22-5 


150 Other and _ unspecified 
conditions of childbirth 
and the puerperal state. 


Totals, All Causes 


37 45 54 54 44), 14-5) 16-5) 19-0 19-0] 15-2 


901| 818] 798! 776] 660) 352-9} 300-4) 281-4) 273-0) 228-6 


Section 4.—Natural Increase 


In 1926-30 the rate of natural increase in Canada was 13 per 1,000 population. 
It fell to 9-7 in 1937. Owing partly to the depression, the birth rate fell more 
than the death rate. Since then, the rate has risen to 12-6 in 1940-42 and 14-5 in 
1945. 


The rates of natural increase in the provinces followed generally the rate for 
Canada as a whole. In the earlier years, Saskatchewan and Quebec had the 
highest rates. The high rates in the Prairie Provinces were partly due to their 
relatively younger populations and consequent very low death rates. In Quebec, 
on the other hand, the death rate in 1926-30 was high; it has declined steadily since. 
Quebec now has the highest rate of natural increase in Canada and one of the highest 
in any civilized area. 
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Table 33 shows the numbers and rates of natural increase in Canada and the 
provinces. Numbers and rates by sex are also shown. It can be seen that in almost 
all cases, the rates are higher for females than for males. There are two reasons 
for this. First, the excess of male over female births is relatively smaller than the 
excess of males over females in the population as a whole, especially in the western 
provinces. Hence the birth rate for males is lower than the birth rate for females. 
Secondly, as already noted, the death rate for males is higher than for females. 


In a country with a fairly young population such as Canada, in which immigra- 
tion has been large, an excess of males is to be expected. The higher rate of natural 
increase for females is the means by which this excess is gradually reduced. Eventu- 
ally, there will no doubt be an excess of females, as there now is in most European 
countries. ; 


33.— Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and by Previnces, 1941-45 


Norr.—Figures for 1944 and 1945 are by residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


Excess Rate Males _ Females 
of per > 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Prince Edward Island............. 1941 915 9-7 483 9-8 432 9-4 
1942 1,176 13-0 571 12-2 605 14-0 
1943 1, 259 13-9 606 12-8 653 15-0 
1944 1,360 14-9 670 14-2 690 15-6 
1945 1,370 14-8 712 14-9 658 14-9 
INT Ve) COLI tes eke Laie y ieee 1941 6,989 12-1 3,335 11:3 3, 654 13-0 
F 1942 8,921 15-1 4,377 14-5 4,544 15-7 
1943 8,917 14-7 4,308 13-9 4,609 15-5 
1944 9,369 15-3 4,698 15-1 4,671 15-6 
1945 9, 902 15-9 4,996 15-8 4,906 16-1 
INeweaDrunswWiCk iow... d.cnece canes 1941 7,088 15-5 3,396 14-5 3, 692 16-5 
1942 7,509 16-2 3, 850 16-2 3,659 16-1 
1943 8,173 17-7 4,079 17-2 4,094 18-1 
1944 8,336 18-0 4,177 17-6 4,159 18-5 
1945 8, 828 18-9 4,364 18-2 4,464 19-5 
SPS DEC UNS | rcdsiorhesers Tete etl genet 1941 54, 871 16-5 27,561 16°5 27,310 16-5 
1942 61, 232 18-0 30, 880 18-1 30,352 18-0 
1943 | 63,675 18-5 31, 933 18-4 31,742 18-4 
1944 | 67,449 19-3 34,104 19-4 33,345 19-2 
1945 | 70,935 19-9 35, 580 19-9 35,355 20-0 
Reb ArTO Ns it eet ree ene rene ee 1941 | 33,036 8-7 15,705 8-2 17,331 9-3 
1942 39,073 10-0 19,063 9-7 20,010 10-4 
1943 | 40,110 10-2 19, 433 9-8 20,677 10-7 
1944 | 38,309 9-7 18, 826 9-4 19, 483 9-9 
1945 | 39,475 9-8 19, 254 9-5 20, 221 10-2 
MERILO DA ata cet asics hk oa ae ien 1941 8,317 11-4 3, 834 10-1 4,483 12-7 
P 1942 9,260 12-7 4,320 11-5 4,940 14-2 
1943 9,405 12-9 4,454 11-8 4,951 14-2 
1944 9,307 Wiogs 4,487 11-8 4, 820 13-7 
1945 9,703 13-2 4,650 12-3 5, 053 14-2 
BL GNe Wan oc 6.0 4 clasts cetens se one 1941 12,006 13-4 5, 651 11-8 6,355 15-2 
1942 11,999 14-1 5,751 12-6 6, 248 15-9 
1943 11,850 14-1 5, 652 12-5 6,198 - 15-9 
1944 11, 684 13-8 5,500 12-1 6, 184 15-8 
1945 12,497 14-8 5, 927 13-1 6,570 16-8 
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33. Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and by Provinces, 1941-45 


Province and Year 


PAT Dertigiucminc tase in sivion se tves aretniee aiate 


BritishiSolumpra nue ts aacmieeitee a 


Canada (Exclusive of the 
SROTLULOVIES 5) cise leisccetele ois ol el stol ke 


—concluded 
Excess Rate 
of per 

Births 1,000 

Over Popu- 

Deaths lation 

1941 10, 923 13-7 
1942 12, 226 15-8 
1943 12,766 16-2 
1944 13, 052 16:0 
1945 13,485 16-3 
1941 6, 533 8-0 
1942 7,939 9-1 
1943 8,790 9-8 
1944 9, 302 10-0 
1945 9,121 9-6 
1941 | 140,678 12-2 
1942 | 159,335 13-7 
1943 | 164,945 13-9 
1944 | 168,168 14-1 
1945 | 175,316 14-5 


Males Females 
Rate Rate 
Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Males Females 
5,016 11-8 5,907 16-0 
5, 693 13-6 6, 533 18-2 
5, 841 13-8 6, 925 18-9 
6,155 14-1 6, 897 18-1 
6, 408 14-6 7,077 18-3 
2,342 5-4 4,191 10-9 
3,066 6-7 4,873 11-8 
3, 406 7+2 5,384 12-6 
Spy 7:6 5, 580 12-5 
3,670 7:5 5,451 11-9 
67,323 11-4 13,000 13-1 
77,571 13-0 81,764 14-4 
79,712 13-2 85,233 14:8 
82,339 13-5 85,829 14-7 
85,561 13-8 89,753 15-2 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths 
by residence makes it possible to calculate rates of natural increase for urban centres; 


the figures are given in Table 34. 
in their respective provinces. 


people from the rural areas. 


In most of the larger cities, the rate is lower than 
Urban population is also increased by the influx of 


34.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 16,006 Population or Over, 1941-45, with 
Five- Year Averages, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures are by place of occurrence previous to 1941; for 1941 and subsequent years they are by 


residence. 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


1931 
P.E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 12,361 
Nova Scotia— 
IDE Yanssto itl enaa peat, 9,100 
Glace! Baya. ie. cess 20, 706 
Palitax> saat cek 59,275 
Shige be(shicgeya ve Sol. ctees om 23, 089 
Truro. aaeane sane 7,901 
New Brunswick— 
Fredericton... > 8, 830 
Monctonteessmcseen 20, 689 
Saint Jobe. accep 47,514 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine 8,748 
( hicoutimlss.nceeare 11,877 
Drummondville... . 6, 609 
Granbys secs ke eh es 10,587 
ISPD MeN om A ot 29, 433 
TOLISELE. wee tones ae 10, 765 
JONG UICC ee aise «ake 9,448 
WachinGsek hs sch ets 18, 630 
D6VIS saver at scp eee 11,724 


1 Includes Devon, 


Census Populations 


Aver- 


Aver- 


age age 
1936-40 | 1941-45 


1941 

14, 821 141 
10, 847 57 
25, 147 634 
70,488 877 
28,305 455 
10, 272 113 
10, 062 83 
22,763 278 
51,741 613 
11,961 210 
16,040 283 
10,555 165 
14,197 224 
32, 947 487 
12,749 121 
13,769 380 
20,051 189 
11/094 20 


1941 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
213 211 186 172 
291 343 301 298 
515 499 480 491 

1,293 | 1,248} 1,319} 1,389 
634 680 636 657 
206 173 208 162 
118 88 125 1371 
421 414 509 458 
720 787 745 743 
293 267 268 71 
652 750 926 712 
283 281 298 286 
317 327 322 367 
792 894 847 844 
291 287 248 272 
696 812 818 687 
301 299 262 297 
201 211 231 221 
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34.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1941-45, with 

Five-Year Averages, 1936-45—concluded ~ 


SS————SSsSsSamaamasS$@mmsmSS9S99SaSsSS9SSaaSaSS a" 


DP ravinee andl Census Populations || Aver- | Aver- 


——_—_—__——————_|| age age 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Urban Centre 1931 1941 || 1936-40 | 1941-45 
Quebec—concluded 
Montreal........... 818,577 | 903,007 || 8,278 | 11,471 | 9,075 | 11,244 | 11,576 | 12,166 | 13,295 
Outremont...... |. 28°641 | 30/751 | —118 440 19 44 91 66 29 
GueboelG | ees e 130,594 | 150,757 || 1,919 | 2,416) 2,096] 2,463] 2,459] 9,649 | 9,419 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13,448 | 17°798 91 163 142 209 136 176 153 
Bryon. ae 11/256 | 131646 132 279 234 253 239 295 | 397 
St. Jérome.. 3... 8.967 | 11/329 169| 311 209| 344 348 | 336 315 
Shawinigan Falis...| 15,345 | 20'325 || 368 674 500 654 698 735 782 
Sherbrooke......... 28'993 | 35/965 395 760 609 805 814 721 855 
Sarl Ce ASA. 10/320 | 127951 114 319 212 2461 300]| 420| 380 


10,701 12,716 170 269 298 259 254 258 275 
35, 450 42,007 538 821 863 857 797 791 796 


Valleyfield......... 11,411 17,052 186 481 400 520 522 514 452 
Werdune 7 enc Bac 60, 745 67,349 306 988 854 958 1,107 988 1,033 
Westmount......... 24, 235 26, 047 —4 —24 —94 —69 16 44 —15 
Ontario— 
Belleville... 13,790 15,710 220 205 160 234 238 198 194 
Srantlordricdo as sok 30, 107 31,948 221 346 285 326 404 819 895 
Brockville... eas. 9,736 11,342 104 102 51 132 103 110 114 
Chatham 2. 400. 14, 569 17,369 405 193 211 218 220 148 171 
Gormwallenccns cca, 11,126 14,117 359 302 252 282 336 329 815 


it eer tae once 14, 006 15,346 120 140 112 137 144 183 124 
Guelph eer eos te. 21,075 POAT 80 198 163 229 216 198 180 
Hamilton? 2%, asscise 155, 547 166, 337 1,307 1, 693 1, 239 1,708 1, 833 1,913 ide 
BRINE SLOM ere eee 23,439 30, 126 248 467 335 443 595 493 468 
iKatehenere. ee. 30,793 35, 657 402 380 37] 420 366 330 410 
ONGON ewan ee os ek 71,148 78, 264 466 759 689 706 782 787 828 
Niagara Falls...... 19,046 20, 589 206 323 274 322 398 311 310 
INOnth Bayan sca 15, 528 15,599 239 221 203 230 228 243 205 
Oshawa uccecca 23, 439 26, 813 326 366 297 396 387 373 376 
Ottawa..., eae CoRR ae 126, 872 154, 951 1,353 1, 639 1, 442 1, 552 17, 1,773 1,914 
Owen Sound........ 12,8 14, 002 151 130 14 142 126 148 100 
embrokey....5. 08 9,368 11,159 118 172 165 178 180 177 160 
Peterborough....... 22327 25,350 308 363 256 438 341 357 424 
Port Arthurs) sass a: 19,818 24,426 364 308 307 348 331 267 286 
St. Catharines...... 24,753 30, 275 325 420 333 427 421 484 438 
SEP eWOMAS = <<. 5 oc 15, 430 L732 144 145 117 166 194 134 114 
LS) 0 be AA ae ae ae 18,191 18, 734 225 228 191 178 243 258 272 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 23, 082 25,794 348 47 416 489 487 464 508 
Ptratlords cc ede. 17,742 17,038 167 79 8 48 60 133 69 
uc buny stil. eet: 18,518 32, 203 17015 1,056 1,086 1,128 1,102 996 970 
SESUTYTIA TNS he HE gh 14, 200 28,790 659 652 782 790 610 509 569 
Orono: soy. coo. 631, 207 667, 457 3,331 3, 629 2,428 4,427 3, 787 3, 707 3,795 
Wellandie .34...0%8 10,709 12,500 196 234 156 247 Ole 255 196 
WVANOSOM fehl. ce coh ec. 98,179 105,311 1,270 1, 430 17327 1632 1,508 1, 490 1,294 
Woodstock. ........ 11,395 12,461 66 93 42 146 7, 64 96 

Manitoba— 
Perandone sass: 17,082 17,383 14 191 120 161 252 220 203 
St. Boniface........ 16,305 18,157 754 938 223 191 249 276 253 
Winnipeg........... 218, 785 221,960 1,838 1, 932 1, 538 1,935 2,085 2,017 2,087 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw......... 21,299 20, 753 265 250 189 273 296 258 232 
Prince Albert....... 9,905 12,508 313 226 202 228 221 231 247 
UEUINGT 45)’ cope da 53, 209 58,245 767 733 713 741 778 692 743 
Saskatoon.......... 43,291 43,027 422 490 441 441 484 545 537 
Alberta— 
ealgarys).) 3 o55b oe. 83, 761 88, 904 867 1,180 955 1,098 1, 261 15277 1,310 

PIN ONG wt. 0'v sees 79,197 93,817 1,640 1,549 1,142 1,345 1,689 1,686 1, 883 

Lethbridge......... 13,489 14, 612 437 228 128 230 240 277 262 


Medicine Hat....... 


British Columbia— 

New Westminster. . 
Vancouver.......... 
MVICHOTIA, sks: 


10,300 10,571 207 164 105 158 236 189 132 


17,524 21,967 445 260 270 215 269 250 297 
246,593 | 275,353 || 1,197 | 2,020) 1,344 | 2,020] 2,190 2,393 | 2,151 
39, 082 44,068 124 462 191 413 693 601 414 
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Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces © 
Subsection 1.—Marriages 


In modern industrial countries, the marriage rate varies with the level of 
economic prosperity. Marriage rates fell during the depression and recovered 
in the later 1930’s. In Canada, England and the United States, the number of 
marriages was exceptionally high in 1940-42. There has been a considerable drop 
since then. There were 86 p.c. more marriages in 1942 than the average for 1931-35 
and 104 p.c. more than in 1932, the lowest year. There were 20 p.c. fewer marriages 
in 1944 than in 1942 and 15 p.c. fewer in 1945 than in 1944. 


Numbers and Birthplaces of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 35 shows 
the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 1,000 population in Canada and 
the provinces. Percentages of brides and bridegrooms according to place of birth 
are also given. 


The proportion of brides and bridegrooms born in Canada is increasing. The 
average in 1941-45 was more than 10 p.c. greater than in 1931-35. In the western 
provinces, over one-third of the marriages solemnized in 1931-35 were between 
persons born outside Canada. In 1941-45, taking Canada as a whole, approximately 
88 p.c. of all bridegrooms and 92 p.c. of all brides were born in Canada. In the 
western provinces the proportions were 76 p.c. and 86 p.c., respectively. The 
higher proportion of marriages between persons born in Canada is due to the smaller 
immigration of recent years. 


25.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, together with Percentage Distri- 
bution of Grooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941-45, with Five-Year Averages, 


1936-45. 
: Percentage Distribution of 
igi He Grooms and Brides, by Nativity 
2 Rate Born in Born Born 
Province and Year per Province of in Other Outside 
Total ae Residence Provinces Canada 
opu- 


lation ||Grooms] Brides |Grooms| Brides Grooms] Brides 


No. p.c. DECe p.c. Dc, p.c. p.c 
eabrsland....<as ae Av. 1936-40 623 6:6 88-4 92-9 6-3 4-5 5:3 2-6 
Avy. 1941-45 686 7:5 73:9 87-0 16-6 9-6 9-4 3-4 

1941 673 fail 78-8 86-6 15-0 9-4 6-2 4-0 

1942 778 8-6 75-1 87-5 13-5 10-0 11-4 2-4 

1943 653 7-2 71-5 85-5 15-0 10-6 13-5 4-0 

1944 646 7-1 68-9 87-6 20-1 9-6 11-0 2-8 

1945 680 7:4 75:0 87-6 20-0 8-5 5-0 3:8 

Nova SCOtla.......+- Av. 1936-40 4,796 8-6 82-4 87-3 8-1 5:8 9-5 6-9 
Av. 1941-45 6, 302 10:5 67-4 81-3 22-5 11-5 Sy e10st 7:2 

1941 6, 596 11-4 73°2 83-8 16-8 9-5 10-0 6-7 

1942 6, 874 11-6 72:3 83-5 18-5 10-1 9-2 6-4 

1943 6, 105 10-1 64-3 80-6 24-4 12-0 11-3 7:5 

1944 5, 942 9:7 62-2 78-5 27-1 14-0 10-8 7-5 

1945 5, 992 9-6 63-5 79-4 27-0 12-6 9-5 8-0 

New Brunswick..... Av. 1936-40 3, 801 8-6 82-1 86:8 9-2 7:3 8-7 5-9 
Ay. 1941-45 4, 433 9-6 75:2 85-2 15-4 8-9 9-4 5-9 

1941 4,941 10-8 78:5 84-4 13-3 9-7 8-2 5-9 

1942 4,934 10-6 76-4 85-1 14-4 8-5 9-2 6-3 

1943 3,985 8-6 73:6 85-0 15-9 8-9 10-5 6-1 

1944 3,813 8-3 72-5 85-9 16-8 8-8 10-7 5-3 

1945 4,491 9-6 74-1 85:5 17-1 8-6 8-8 5-9 
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_ 35.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, together with Percentage Distri- 
bution of Grooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941-45, with Five-Year Averages, 
1936-45— concluded. 


MP enh s wate eS |, 9h i=.) Gea Seay his ae ee eee 
Percentage Distribution of 


Marriages Grooms and Brides, by Nativity 
2 Rate Born in Born Born 
Province and Year per Province of in Other Outside 
‘ Total wee Residence Provinces Canada 
opu- —— —-- 


lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides 


No. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

SPMPISENT See Gates sss Av. 1936-40 | 27,111 8-5 86-8 89-8 4-9 4-6 8-3 5°5 
_ Av. 1941-45 | 33,126 9-6 87-2 90-3 6-6 5-5 6-2 4-1 

1941 | 32,782 9-8 86-1 89-3 6-7 5-9 7-2 4-8 

1942 | 33,857 10-0 86-4 89-2 7-0 6-3 6-6 4-5 

1943 | 33,856 9-8 88-2 91-1 6-4 5-2 5-5 3-7 

1944 | 31,922 9-1 88-1 91-4. 6-2 4-9 5-7 3-7 

1945: = 33/211 9-3 87-4 90-7 6:7 5:3 5-9 3-9 

BOGURriO.. strat aa pe: Av. 1936-40 | 32,719 8-9 81-3 84-0 4-9 5-4 13-8 10-6 
Av. 1941-45 | 38,042 9-7 84-3 85-7 6-8 6-8 8-9 7:5 

1941 | 43,270 11-4 89-2 89-0 4-2 4-5 6-7 6°5 

1942 | 45,466 11-7 86-8 88-3 5-4 5-2 7°8 6-5 

1943 | 36,109 9-2 88-2 88-2 5-1 5-6 6-8 6-2 

1944 | 31,227 7:9 80-3 82-0 8-6 9-2 11-1 8-9 

1945 | 34,137 8-5 74:5 78:7 12-1 11-1 13-4 10-2 

WManitobal...t..s<. 2-2 Av. 1936-40 6,931 9-6 61-1 72-8 14-0 12-4 24-9 14-8 
Av. 1941-45 7,295 10-0 62-3 73-6 18-7 15-1 19-0 11-2 

1941 8,305 11-4 63-0. 73-7 17-4 15-0 19-6 11-4 

1942 8,395 11-6 63-0 73-4 18-1 15-0 19-0 11-6 

1943 6,901 9-5 61-6 74-0 18-9 15-3 19-5 10-8 

1944 6, 294 8-6 60-6 73°3 19-8 14-6 19-5 12-1 

1945, 6,579 8-9 62-8 73-8 20-0 15-9 17-3 10-4 

Saskatchewan....... Av. 1936-40 6,599 7-2 56-6 75°4 16-8 11-3 26-5 13-2 
Av. 1941-45 6, 541 7:6 66-5 81-2 15-3 9-0 18-2 9-7 

1941 7,036 7-9 64-7 79-1 16-1 10-0 19-1 10-9 

1942 7,207 8-5 65-4 81-2 15-5 9-0 19-1 9-9 

1943 6,172 7:3 64-9. 81-1 15-3 8-9 19-8 10-0 

1944 5,919 7-0 67-4 82-2 14-6 8-5 18-0 9-3 

1945 6, 369 7:5 70-5 82-8 14-6 8-7 14-9 8-4 

Peri, i Av. 1936-40 7,192 9-2 44.2 60-4 21-9 19-4 33-9 20-2 
Ay. 1941-45 7,977 10-0 48-1 62-7 24-4 20-8 27-5 16-5 

1941 8,470 10-6 50-0 63-4 23-9 19-9 26-2 16-8 

1942 9,034 11-6 48-8 63-1 25-2 21-3 26-0 15-6 

1943 TEA 9-8 45-7 61-6 24-8 21-2 29-5 17-2 

1944 7,299 8-9 45-7 61-6 24-4 21-1 29-9 17-2 

1945 7,310 8-8 49-9 63-9 23-7 20-3 26-4 15-8 

British Columbia....Av. 1936-40 7,053 9-1 34-8 43-1 31-8 34-6 33-4 22-3 
Av. 1941-45 9, 535 10-7 32-3 41-2 40-2 40-3 27-5 18-5 

1941 9,769 11-9 35-9 43-5 35-6 37-1 28-5 19-4 

1942 | 10,827 12-4 34-2 41-3 38-9 40-6 26-9 18-1 

1943 9,385 10-4 30-4 40-4 42-2 41-0 27-4 18-6 

1944 8, 434 9-0 29-9 40-3 41-5 41-2 28-6 18-4 

1945 9, 262 9-8 30-3 40-2 43-2 42-0 26-5 17-9 


Canada (Exclusive 


(q 


of the Territories). Av. 1936-40 | 96,824 8-7 73-7 79-9 9-9 9-4 16-4 10-8 

Av. 1941-45 | 113,936 9-7 74-5 80-4 13-8 11-2 12-2 8-3 

FY 1941 | 121,842 10-6 76-8 81-5 11-4 10-1 11-7 8-4 

1942 | 127,372 10-9 75-5 81-0 12-6 10-9 11-9 8-1 

1943 | 110,937 9-4 75-4 81-3 12-9 10-8 11-6 7-8 

1944 | 101,496 8-5 7-7 79-5 14-2 11-9 13-1 8-6 

1945 | 108,031 8-9 71-4 78-4 15-6 12-7 13-0 8-9 
een ee ee ee 
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International Comparisons.—Table 36 shows the marriage rates in Canada 
and the provinces in comparison with those of other countries. Canadian marriage 
rates are relatively high. 


36.—Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population of Various Countries of the World Compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for Recent Years 


Sources: League of Nations Year Book and other official sources. In certain cases final figures are 
not available and provisional data are shown. 


Country or Province Year ea Country or Province © Year pre e 
IMUIST TIA eee eee Meter aaeese 1939 17-7 Canada—concluded. 
AEE ee oe snide ea eee Ee 1941 13-3 
(UmaiteduStates:..&s daoes cs seer 1945 12-3 Ontariotes 2a. Sbeekee eabaees 1945 8:5 
Germany (territory of 1987).....| 1939 11-8 
ISCOMIAt NG era ac ee LR ee ee 1941 11-0 Gaskatchewatls ccs «ecm sable 1945 7:5 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..| 1948 10-8 
Belsiiy kins. tee ees ae eae 1945 10-0 Prince Edward Island........ 1945 7:4 
France (86 departments)........ 1945 9-5 
Newfoundland and Labrador....| 1944 9-5 INL VAN ieeie hoe Cie ene le ser sys 1941 8-9 
Swed elie kicstoc howe ne aeteeesianie 1945 9-5 AUstraliatte.e po sae ons eee ses 1945 8-5 
SCOULANG se ace fle cha wees Se aee 1945 9-4 FOIMMLAICL- oer Sy eenle Mie erties hae onalere 1944 8-4 
Denmark fe...) Set. sere 1944 9-3 New: Zealancin: a arecrenrtey tes 1944 8-4 
Hnsland and: Walesiicte..0, em) 1945 9-3 Poland 450.82 eee eee ene 1938 8-1 
IBUIDATIA UMN G5. theca aetomannela renee 1944 9-2 Switzenlan Gene meee nce 1944 8-0 
(@) tHe oe orice Sc eat 1945 7-9 
INortihernelirel ance. cece 1945 7-9 
AGN Manas Oe ohaaa on Ockke app rae 1988 (felis 
Ganadaleiok. pemdeoteckoee: 1945 8-9 Teathuan ae .ctc ook ieee peer: 1939 7:5 
iEbun gary eter eee eres 1943 7-3 
British Columbia yen cea 1945 9-8 Wid bua vere sonore rie iter 1942 7-2 
Spaine whee Bras bees coerce 1944 7-0 
New Brunswick.............- 1945 9-6 Reoumaniae oe.cn ater acrace ates 1943 6-9 
LGN a Mine oc acme ota Opiol Adar 1945 6-8 
INOWaSCOLIana. cok Hae 1945 9-6 Groecen eens.) Kae cacietere mine 1938 6-5 
Aide Me eee | cena OMe Cok ota te 1945 5-8 
USHOC sa.ofih s ds sstheenicoeaele see 1945 9-3 Covlonree taioscn 6 ER eran 1939 5-5 
INiGtherlancae sce cept ern poers cl: 1944 5:5 
IMANnIGODA Lai sere otis denise es 1945 8:9 Panamacee. ao net sabi leas Seen 1937 4.8 
TRIMAICAM APE clas Ce niinohioatente 1937 4-6 
AD erbae wie’ op eee ee eee 1945 8-8 Salvad one ters ioe eens eee 1943 3°3 


1 Does not include marriages of Canadians overseas. 


Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by age and marital status is shown in Table 37. Nearly 90 p.c. 
of marriages are between persons who have not previously been married. The 
average age at marriage of bachelors is about 27 years and that of spinsters between 
24 and 25 years. The average age of widowers and widows at the time of re-marriage 
is more than 20 years greater than that of bachelors and spinsters, being 50-3 years 
in 1940-42 and 51-7 in 1945 for widowers and 46-4 and 45-4, respectively, for 
widows. The age distribution of widowers and widows at the time of re-marriage 
is, of course, very different from that of bachelors and spinsters. 


Widowers and widows were 6 p.c. and 5 p.c., respectively, of all bridegrooms 
and brides in 1945. This compares with 3-8 and 2-7 p.c., respectively, in 1940-42. 
Divorced persons are 2:5 p.c. of the total. 
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4 | 37.—Marriages, by Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties, 1943-45 


& BRIDEGROOMS 
PY Age 1943 1944 1945 
rf Group 
Bach-| Wid- | Di- Bach-| Wid- |} Di- Bach-| Wid- | Di- 
elors | owers | vorced Total elors | owers |vorced Total elors | owers |vorced Total 
NUMBERS 
Under 
20 years..| 4,575) Nil 1} 4,576). 4,924 1}. Nil 4,925] 5,049) Nil Nil 5,049 
20-24 years..| 40,367 43 35] 40, 445)! 37,497 53 40) 37,590\| 40,274 50 69| 40, 393 
BOO sy we eo 125) 247 272| 32, 644|| 27,109 179 258] 27,546] 29,315 253 405} 29,973 
30-34 “° ..| 14,056 527 499| 15,082]! 12,498 405 431] 18,334]! 13,156 452 711) 14,319 
20-30 eee Or ke 606 479| 7,298) 5,775 514 484) 6,773] 5,686 577 603] 6,866 
ARAB ree | eT 05 710 360) 3,775)! 2,906 611 354| 3,871 2,746 664 459| 3,869 
A549 So) fe 259 806 254] 2,319] 1,432 671 238} 2,341! 1,346 741 306] 2,393 
BD-D4. Wo 575 876 147| 1,598 739 806 147| 1,692 647 776 164} 1,587 
DD-DO et oe 298 874 66} 1,238 404 822 84; 1,310 354 925 101} 1,380 
60264; SS." 5. 137 709 29 875 218 698 34 950 160 774 48 982 
65 years or 
OVeLI ee: 65 994 8| 1,067 148 980 19] 1,147 123} 1,040 26) 1,189 
Totals, 


Stated Ages|102,375| 6,392} 2,150/110, 917] 93,650} 5,740) 2,089/101,479]) 98,856] 6,252} 2, 892/108, 000 


Ages not 

stated.... 14 5 1 20 15 2] Nil 17 29 2} Nil 31 
Totals, All 

Ages...... 102,389) 6,397] 2,151/110,937] 98,665] 5,742) 2,089)101,496] 98,885) 6,254) 2,8921108, 031 
Average age| 27-4 51-0 38-9 29-0 27-6 52-0 39-5 29-2 27:3 51-7 38-6 29-0 


PERCENTAGES 

Under 

20 years.. 4-5) - 1 4-1 5:3 1 - 4.9 5-1 - ~ 4-7 
20-24 years. . 39-4 0-7 1-6} 36-5] 40-0 0-9 1:9 37-0), 40-7 0-8 2-4 37-4 
7 IA" i le ee 31-4 3°9 12-7| 29-4) 29-0 3-1 12°4 27-2 29-7 4-0 14-0 27-8 
30-34.“ 13-7 8<2)= 232 13-6 13-3 7-1 20-6 13-1 13-3 7-2 24-6 13-3 
35-39 ° “ Gola sO oie 2235 6-6 6-2 9-0} 23-2 6-7 5-8 9-2 20-9 6-4 
40-44 “ 2-6 11-1 16-7 3-4 3-1 10-6 17-0 3°8 2-8 10-6 15-9 3°6 
45-49 ° 1-2 12-6 11-8 2-1 1-5 11-7 11-4 2-3 1-4 11-9 10-6 2-2 
50-54 =“ 0-6 13-7 6-8 1-4 0-8 14-0 7-0 1-7 0:7 12-4 5:7 1:5 
55-59 =“ 0-3 13-7 3-1 1-1 0-4 14-3 4-0 1:3 0-4 14-8 3-5 1-3 
60-64 °°... 0-1 11-1 1-3 0-8 0-2 12-2 1-6 0-9 0-2 12-4 Lei7 0-9 
65 years or : 

NGI a aarsK 0-1 15-6 0-4 1-0 0-2 17-1 0-9 1-1 0-1 16-6 0-9 1-1 
Totals, 
Stated Ages} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0; 100-0) 109-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
Percentage.. 92-3 5-8 1:9} 100-0 92-3 5-7 2-1) 100-0 91-5 5-8 2-7} 100-0 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


s 
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37,—Marriages by Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties, 1943-45—concluded 


BRIDES 
Age 1943 1944 1945 
GEoHP Spi Wid Di Spi Wid Di Spi Wid Di 
pin- id- i- Spin- id- i- pin- id- i- 
sters | ows veel Total sters | ows orice Total sters | ows oad Total 
NUMBERS 
Under 
20 years. .| 23,277 10 6| 23, 293|) 21,822 2 Phil 6| 21, 849]) 22, 624 22 
20-24 “ 48, 094 158 207| 48, 459|| 43,791 184 220) 44,195) 47,140 414 
25-29 . “ 19, 819 345 479| 20, 643) 16, 952 284 436] 17, 672} 18, 006 473 
30-34 “ 7,330 508 531| 8,369] 6,671 409 486| 7,566)) 6,758 516 
35-39 “ 3,016 620 411} 4,047] 3,013 476 356| 3,845] 2,964 523 
40-44 “ 1, 294 729 197) 2,220) 1,375 599 212) 2,186] 1,325 646 
45-49 “ 576 684 138] 1,398 766 645 132| 1,543 677 675 
50-54 “ 250 639 60 949 347 575 69 991 303 659 
55-59 98 502 19 619 201 484 18 703 160 584 
60-64 “ 46 394 8 448 89 358 9 456 71 388 


- 35 434 3 472 60 410 3 473 49 455 


Se | eee | SS SS | lee 


Over...... 


Totals, 
Stated Ages|103,835| 5,023) 2,059 110,917] 95,087| 4,445) 1,947|101, 479 100,077| 5,355 


Ages not 


stated.... 20} Nil Nil 20 17; Nil Nil 17 26 4 


a Seen pee eee ee ee ee eS SS Sl eal ae ee ae |e 


4 ee ee ee Se SE eS | ee ee | eS 


24-2| 46-6) 34:2} 25-4) 24-4) 46-9) 34-4) 25-6) 24-3 45-4 


PERCENTAGES 
2. Ee eS eee 
Under 
20 years 22-4 0-2 0-3 21-0 22-9 0-5 0-3 21-5 22-6 0-4 0-2 21-0 
20-249 46-3 3-1 10-1 43-7 46-1 4-] 11-3 43-6 47-1 7-7 12-7 44-3 
95-29) 19-1 6-9 23-3 18-6 17-8 6-4 22-4 17-4 18-0 8-8 23-6 17 
Besamecs 7-1 10-1 25-8 7-5 7-0 9-2 25-0 7-5 6-8 9-6 24-6 7:3 
Sse 2-9 12-3 20-0 3:6 3:2 10-7} - 18-3 3°8 3:0 9-8 19-2 Bor A 
40-44 “ 1-2 14-5 9-6 2-0 1-4 13-5 10-9 2-2 1-3 12-1 10-0 2-1 
45-49 = 0-6 13-6 6-7 1:3 0-8 14-5 6-8 1-5 0:7 12-6 5-5 1-4 
50-54 “ 0-2 12-7 2-9 0-9 0-4 12-9 3:5 1-0 0:3 12-3 2-9 1-0 
is elaye). es 0-1 10-0 0-9 0-6 0-2 10-9 0-9 0-7 0-2 10-9 1-1 0-7 
GOzG4 ake Paes 1 7:8 0-4 0-4 0-1 8-1 0:5 0-4 0-1 (fo 0-2 0-4 
65 years or 
OVCD.. ose: 1 8-6 0-1 0-4 0-1 9-2 0-2 0-5 1 8:5 0-1 0:5 
Totals, 
Stated Ages} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 100-0 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0/ 100-0) 100-0 100-6} 100-0 
Percentage.. 93-6 4-5 1-9} 100-0 93-7 4-4 1-9} 100-0 92-7, _ 5-0 2-4) 100-0 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution 
of brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that 
for the population as a whole. Table 38 shows the very strong influence that 
religion has on brides and bridegrooms. Approximately 70 p.c. of all marriages 
are between persons of the same religious denomination. The proportion of brides 
and bridegrooms of the same denomination is over 60 p.c. for all denominations 
except Anglicans, Lutherans, Baptists, Presbyterians and Eastern Orthodox. 
The proportion of brides and bridegrooms of the same denomination is highest 
among those of Jewish faith, with 97 p.c. in 1940-42. The percentage among 
Roman Catholics was 88. 
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38.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1913-15 


Denominations of Brides 


ibe ae ade Rost. x Bs: - Total || Per- 
of Grooms res- ‘ ot | Mar- || cent- 
Ang- | Bap- | ern -| Luth- man | United| Other ; 
and Year lican | tist |Ortho- Jewish eran Ree, Cath-|Church] Sects Hes BES yp ee 
dox olic . : 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1943 

Anglican....... TE 9ST) vkdo 60 11 295} 1,201) 1,496) 3,844} 500 6] 16,217|| 14-6 
Baptiste. .eess 710} 2,001 20 2 P12 e266) ee 812 961 253 2| 4,649] 4-2 
Eastern 

Orthodox.... 66 10/7380 3) 20 24 138 59 34 LPT LOOK ey ot 
Greek Catholic 33 2 ie 2 24 Ubi 261 49 28} Nil 1,459]) 1-3 
Jewishso.. cack 24 10 7 1,649 7 7 35 26 9 USB aloe 
Lutheran....... 441 121 39 2| 1,497 163 353 616 226 3/ 3,499] 3-2 
Bs Apa Tea aldose 02 27 9 173] 2,383 620} 1,663] 230 1} 6,880]! 6-2 

oman 

Glatholicnaes| 11341) .5 27h leew 119 15} 296) 474/42,733] 1,334] 380 4) 47, 262)| 42-6 
United Church.| 3,316] 939 77 10} 461) 1,264) 1,483] 13,445} 617 4] 21,692] 19-5 
Other sects.... 504| 242 30 9), 193),.. 240|". 547 710} 3,725 3| 6,235] 5-6 
Not stated..... 14 3| Nil Nil 3 4 15, 9 6 18 72)| 0-1 
Totals, 1943... .|15,830 4,738 1,181 1,712| 3,081) 6,037/47,993| 22,716] 6,008 43/110, 937//100-0 
Percentage ee 14-3) 7e4-3\8 15 1-5]. 2-8} 5-4) 43-3) 20-5) 5-4] 1 100-0) 69-52 

1944 
Anglican....... 6, 82h) © 712 59 15} 313) 972) 1,374] 3,463] 442 5} 14,217] 14-0 
IDAplisteeees ce 617} 1,830 13 5 90} 262) 329 830} 218} Nil 4,204|| 4-1 
Eastern 

Orthodox.... 80 11 721 3 OT 33 129 75 Dalene 1,201) 1-2 
Greek Catholic 33 8 73 Nil 32 6 220 49 23 1} 1,401) 1-4 
Jemishitcy cn 42 8 1 1,574 5 8 3333 32 6; Nil 1,710) 1-7 
Lutheran...... 394 129 38 Tisisook 161 389 609 220 2| 3,334] 3-3 
Presbyterian...| 1,153 296 32 4 166} 2,041 570} 1,389 212 1} 5,880|| 5-8 
Roman . 

Catholic..... 1,182] 264] 108 17| 254) 422/40,279] 1,246! 396 7| 44,481] 43-8 
United Church.} 2,980} 892 69 7| 453) 1,104) 1,261] 11,655) 515 8} 18,995] 18-7 
Other sects.... 457| 238 35 CS 2Eh ee 22 Dee 546 686} 3,560 3} 6,013] 5:9 
Not stated..... 10 4) Nil Nil | Nil 1 8 21 2 13 60)) 0-1 
Totals, 1944...|13,769| 4,392) 1,149 1,633] 2,908) 5,231/45,138} 20,055] 5,622 40/101, 496/100 -0 
Percentage..... 13-6] 4-3 1-1 1:6) 2:9) 5-2) 44-5) 19-8) 6-5} 1 100-0) 69-82 

1945 
Anglican....... 7,423 761 77 Sin cool, OOtieds. 417i oe Osh) 4e0 7| 15,371]| 14-2 
Baptistaec. cs. 724| 2,027 0) 2 96} 236) 351 916} 242 1] 4,610)) 4-3 
Eastern 

Orthodox.... 52 14] 667 3 30 22) 6 131 103 29 Zip desi bed 
Greek Catholic 33 4 66 Nil® QAR V1 225 49 17 3] 1,349] 1-2 
POWASH Esse « 20 5 ] 19583 6 3 25 18 13 SUE fayiai le welices' 
Lutheran...... 394 116 45 4) 1,384 170 371 636 205 BA Bs tay dll esau! 
neh slarae Pelee 20 toLo 17, 3 192] 2,265; 597] 1,529) 209 4| 6,432] 6-0 

oman 

Catholiec..... 1,300}; 290) 111 13] 267) 417/42,109) 1,359) 401 13] 46,578|| 43-1 
United Church.| 3, 431 976 66 8} 529) 1,189) 1,454] 13,023) 562 7| 21,315|| 19-7 
Other sects. ... 451 253 53 11 195} 197) 6524 702) 3,711 13] 6,142)| 5-7 
Not stated..... 16] Nil | Nil 2) Nil 2 3 7 8 4 24 66]| 0-1 
Totals, 1945... .|15,120) 4,763] 1,112] 1,516) 1,635] 3,055) 5,570/47,211| 22,106) 5,866 77/108, 031/100 -6 
Percentage..... 14-0} 4-4 1-0 1-5} 2-8] 5-2) 43-7) 20-5) 5-4| 0-1] 100-01) 69-52 

1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of 


the same religious denomination. 
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Subsection 2.-— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation, the number of divorces in Canada was 
very small. It was less than 20 in every year before 1900. There were 23 divorces 
in 1903, 51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers were less than 1 per 1,000 of 
the yearly number of marriages. 


One effect of the First World War was to increase the number of divorces. The 
generally unsettled conditions and the long separation between men on active 
service and their wives contributed to this increase. Changes in law and procedure 
which made it easier to obtain divorce was a further factor. A decision of the 
Privy Council in 1918 gave the Prairie Provinces jurisdiction over divorce. At 
present, Quebec is the only province in which applicants for divorce must secure 
a private Act of Parliament. 


There were 114 divorces in Canada in 1918 and 608 in 1926. There were 
700 in 1931, 1,570 in 1936 and 2,369 in 1940. In every year since the number 
of divorces has been greater than in the year before. The figures for the most 
part cover only final decrees of dissolution of marriage which alone constitute div- 
orces; annulments and legal separations are excluded. 


The statistics of dissolutions of marriage were revised in 1941 with the co- 


operation of the provincial authorities and the Clerk of the Divorce Committee of 
the Senate of Canada. 


39,— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Provinces, 1941-45, with Five-Year 
Averages, 1936-45 


Granted by 
Parliament Granted by the Courts 
Item of Canada Canada! 


WO ee ae eee 
PEE Que: N.S. N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. ] B.C. 


Ee ee | el 


Numbers— 
Av. 1936-40 1 56 50 44 723 194 116 259 570 2,013 
Av. 1941-45 2 99 92 104 | 1,358 305 207 432 937 3,535 
1941 1 48 68 87 949 242 146 311 609 2,461 
1942 2 71 70 69 | 1,185 284 209 375 824 3,089 
1943 2 90 73 114 | 1,248 277 174 41 877 3, 263 
1944 3 108 93 18°) Salt 316 226 484 | 1,009 3,788 
1945 2 177 158 B71 WE 04E0 405 282 575 | 1,366 5,076 
Percentages— 
Av. 1936-40 2 2-8 2-5 2-2 35-9 9-6 5:8 12-9 28-3 100-0 
Ay. 1941-45.) 0-1 2:8 2-6 2-9 38-4 8-6 5:9 12-2 26-5 100-0 
1941 2 2-0 2°8 3:5 38-6 9-8 5-9 12-6 24-7 100-0 
1942 0-1 2:3 2:3 2:2 38-4 9-2 6-8 12-1 26-7 100-0 
1943 0-1 2-8 2-2 3:5 38-1 8:5 5:3 12-7 26-9 100-0 
1944 0-1 2-8 2:5 2-1 38°8 8-3 6-0 12:8 26-6 100-0 
1945 2 3°5 3-1 3:4 38-2 8-0 5-6 11-3 26-9 109-0 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Section 6.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
since 1924. They are not, however, presented with those of the nine provinces 
‘n the tables of this Chapter, because the figures are not considered complete. 
The details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying population 
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of each year is not very accurately known. As these Territories contain less than 
one seven-hundredth of the population of Canada, the error due to the omission 
of their vital statistics from the total is very small. 


Section 7.—Communicable Diseases 


The national reporting of communicable diseases in Canada was undertaken 
in 1933 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at the request of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health and in co-operation with the Provincial Departments 
of Health. Since then, the Vital Statistics Division of the Bureau has been respons- 
ible for the compilation and analysis of weekly communicable disease reports, except 
for a short period in 1939-40, when the work was transferred to the Department of 
Pensions and National Health. Under arrangements with the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, the Vital Statistics Division is now analysing the 
accumulated records of communicable diseases in its files, many of which date back 
to 1924. The reports of cases of venereal disease are included in the current analyses 
and a standard report form is used by all the provinces. 


Table 40 shows the number of cases of communicable diseases reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the Provincial Departments of Health in 1945. 
The reporting of two diseases, dysentery and rubella, is not compulsory in all 
provinces. The totals for Canada should therefore be considered with caution. 


40.—Numbers of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported by Provincial 
Health Departments, 1945 


‘Disease P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 


@hekenpoxs sacs ccecae es 42 789 OL 6,313 | 12,491 | 2,446 | 1,677 | 3,147 | 4,705 || 31,647 
Dipaehertaiwact oe sess. 19 223 166 1,678 253 283 74 54 36 2,786 
IDL lSceS Ree La ee ee Nil Nil 1 ge l86 462 23) |b Nal Nil 2923 547 
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1 Not reportable in the Province of New Brunswick. 2 Including 34 cases where type was not 
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Provinces of New Brunswick and Manitoba. 5 Type not segregated. 6 Including 23 cases 


where type was not stated. 
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Section 1.—Administration 


In Canada public health is administered by Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments through their respective Health Departments. 


The Dominion has jurisdiction only respecting such public-health matters as are 
exclusively international, national and interprovincial. The Dominion Government 
makes grants to Provincial Departments of Health and to voluntary organizations 
engaged in public-health work. Treatment for members and ex-members of the 
Armed Forces is provided by the Department of Veterans Affairs in veterans services 
and public hospitals. 


The Dominion Council of Health, created originally in 1919, is responsible 
for correlating and co-ordinating the activities of Provincial Departments of Health; 
it comprises the Deputy Minister of Health of each of the provinces as well as a 
representative of agriculture, labour, and urban and rural women, respectively. 
The personnel includes a scientific adviser on public health. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government 


The Act of Parliament (8 Geo. VI, ¢. 22, 1944) creating the Dominion Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, clearly defines its functions. The Depart- 
ment is divided into two branches. The functions of the Welfare Branch are dealt 
with in the chapter on Welfare Services, pp. 210-233, while those of the National 
Health Branch are: to maintain a maritime and aerial navigation quarantine for the 
purpose of excluding infectious diseases; to advise the Immigration Service regarding 
the health of immigrants; to provide medical care for sick and injured seamen serving 
on vessels paying sick mariner service dues; to supervise the health conditions of 
workmen engaged on public works; to set the standards and control the quality 
of food and drugs; to control the importation, distribution or exportation of habit- 
forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc; to care for lepers; to promote and 
conserve the health of civil servants and other government employees; to furnish 
medical advice required in implementing pensions for the blind; to administer the 
Proprietory or Patent Medicine Act; to advise the Canadian Broadeasting Cor- 
poration in regard to broadcasts relating to health. 
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The Health Branch of the Department of National Health and Welfare is 
empowered by the above-mentioned Act to assist Provincial Departments of Health 
by conducting investigations and research into public health problems, and by 
co-operating with them in the preservation and improvement of the public health. 


The responsibility for the care of the health of Indians and Eskimos was trans- 
ferred to the Health Branch of the Department in 1945. This involves the operation 
of hospitals and a field medical staff across Canada and in the Arctic. 


Special arrangements, made for the study of existing facilities and future 
requirements in the fields of medical, dental, nursing and hospital services and for 
the purpose of investigating various methods of providing such services, including 
health insurance, are continuing. 


To carry on the above-mentioned activities the following Directorates and 
Divisions have been organized within the Health Branch:— 


Directorate of Health Services Quarantine, Immigration and Sick 
Blindness Control Mariner Service : 
Child and Maternal Health Venereal Disease Control 
Civil Service Health Laboratory of Hygiene 
Dental Health Directorate of Indian Health Service 
Epidemiology 
Hospital Design Directorate of Food and Drug Divisions 
Industrial Health Inspection 
Mental Health Laboratory 
Narcotics Proprietory and Patent Medicine 
Nutrition 
Public Health Engineering Directorate of Health Insurance Studies 


The National Physical Fitness Program.—This program has a close associa- 
tion with both health and welfare. It is, however, administered under the Welfare 
Division and is dealt with at pp. 232-233. 


Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments 


Prince Edward Island.—During the session of the Legislature in March, 1946, 
the Department of Public Welfare, which administered both Health and Welfare, 
was reorganized under the title of ‘Health and Welfare” with one Minister responsible 
for both Divisions. The Health Division is under the supervision of the Chief 
Health Officer, who superintends the work of the Central Division, including the 
Provincial Laboratory, and the Nursing and Sanitary Division. The Province is 
divided into five Districts: a public-health nurse is assigned to each District and is 
responsible for the inspection of school children, home visiting, home-nursing 
classes, immunizing clinics, etc. One nurse specially trained in venereal disease 
and another specially trained in tuberculosis have the entire Province as their field 
of operation. The Provincial Laboratory operated by a Laboratory Director 
and a competent staff, is of great assistance to the practising physicians of the 
Province. 


The compilation of the vital statistics of the Province is handled by the 
Welfare Division and all births, deaths and marriage certificates are micro-filmed 
for the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The Provincial Government operates a Provincial Sanatorium of 145-bed 
capacity under a Board of Commissioners and an annual grant is made to assist 
ex-sanatorium patients when required and to help other indigent tubercular persons 
awaiting admission and their families. Field work, in regard to tuberculosis, is a 
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public-health responsibility and clinics are held periodically at central points in the 
Province. The Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis League, a voluntary organiza- 
tion supported by the sale of Christmas Tuberculosis Seals, works in close co- 
operation with the Provincial Sanatorium and Health Division. 

Provision for annual grants is made to the general hospitals which, in turn, 
accept as free patients all indigent persons requiring hospital treatment. Expenses 
in connection with the operation of a hospital for the insane are borne practically 
in full by the Provincial Government. 

The Department of Health operates two venereal-disease clinics, one at 
Charlottetown and the other at Summerside; hospital beds are provided for selected 
cases. All necessary medication is supplied free of charge to persons who are not 
within reach of public-health clinics. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province is divided into six health districts with a competent 
medical director in charge of each, assisted by a staff of public-health nurses, sanitary 
inspectors, clerks and stenographers. Under the direction of the central Ministry 
of Health, these units carry on generalized public-health programs. 

The city of Halifax with a trained medical health officer and staff constitutes 
a separate health unit and each town and municipality has a part-time medical 
health officer, board of health and sanitary inspector. The Provincial Unit Officers 
provide leadership and endeavour to standardize and correlate the work of the 
municipal services. 

Attached to the central office are the Minister of Health, a Deputy Minister 
of Health, a Medical Statistician and Epidemiologist, a Public Health Engineer, 
a Superintendent of Public Health Nursing, Bacteriological, Pathological and 
Industrial Hygiene Laboratories, a division of Physical Fitness and Nutrition, a 
‘Kenny” treatment clinic for poliomyelitis and a staff of statistical and general 
clerks and stenographers. A cancer clinic is operated in connection with the Victoria 
General hospital, a government-owned and operated institution. 

Nurses, specially trained in the epidemiology of venereal diseases, are at work 
and ten treatment clinics with part-time directors are in operation in the health 
districts. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health, under the administration of a 
Minister of Health, was established in 1918. It provides the following services: 
general sanitation, including supervision of water supplies and sewage disposal; 
control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal diseases; 
public-health laboratory and the supply of biologicals; medical inspection of schools; 
collection of vital statistics; public-health nursing and child welfare; nutrition; 
health education; and general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the sub- 
district boards of health. 

Under the Minister, the Department is directed by the Chief Medical Officer, 
who is also Registrar General of Vital Statistics. The staff consists of an Assistant 
Registrar General, a Director of Laboratories, seven full-time Medical Health 
Officers, a full-time Director of Venereal Disease Control, a Director of Public 
Health Nursing Service and eleven Public Health Nurses assigned to the different 
counties. 

The Province assumes the costs of sanatorium care for tuberculosis 
patients; all hospital care for poliomyelitis patients treated at the Provincial Clinic 
at Fredericton; and about 60 p.c. of the costs of hospital care for mental patients. 
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Quebec.—The Provincial Government, by legislation passed in 1946, authorized 
the establishment of a Department’ of Social Welfare and Youth. Since then, the 
_ Ministry of Health, which in reality has existed since 1936, deals only with matters 
relating to health, preventive medicine and public charities. From 1936 to 1941 
provincial health matters were under the Department of Health which, in the former 
year, replaced the Health Service that operated under the Provincial Secretary. 
Since 1926 the system known as “County Health Units” has been in operation. 
The purpose of this system is to provide a regular full-time service for each county 
or group of two or three adjoining counties that are included in the scheme. There 
are now 62 units of this kind, covering 73 counties. The Health Officers of the old 
districts, whose number is now reduced to 7, supervise the few counties not organized 
into sanitary units. Many municipalities, such as Montreal, Sherbrooke, West- 
mount and Quebec, have their own Health Bureaus. 


The Department of Health maintains, in addition to its administrative service, 
the following divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Mental 
Health, Public Charities, Health Districts and Units, Epidemiology, Industrial 
Health, Nutrition (including Maternal Hygiene and Child Welfare), Venereal 
Diseases, Tuberculosis, Health Education, Dental Health Education, Publicity, etc. 


Service is rendered in the form of consultations, public lectures, school inspec- 
tions, itinerant clinics of pediatry and tuberculosis, inquiries of all kinds, immuniza- 
tions, sanitation improvement, etc. Twenty-seven anti-tuberculosis dispensaries 
have been established and 70 clinics of pediatry, including those sponsored by the 
Provincial Government. 


An Act was introduced at the 1946 Session of the Quebec Legislature designed 
to combat the spread of tuberculosis in the Province. This Act authorized the 
Minister of Health to organize facilities for the detection of cases of tuberculosis 
and contribute to the construction and maintenance of sanatoria for consumptives 
and the training of specialists in the treatment of the disease as well as to carry on 
educational campaigns in the fight against tuberculosis. An Advisory Board was 
also set up to ensure the practical and efficient carrying out of the legislation. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health is organized under a Minister, a Deputy 
Minister and an Assistant Deputy Minister. The activities of the Department 
include, in addition to the usual public-health functions, the operation and mainten- 
ance of Provincial Mental Hospitals. 


The public-health services of the Province are organized under the following 
branches: the Assistant Chief Medical Officer is responsible for the co-ordination of 
the work of Municipal Boards of Health; the Public Health Administration Branch; 
Public Health Nursing; Maternal and Child Hygiene; Dental Services; and Epide- 
miology, concerned primarily with the control of acute communicable diseases. 
Separate branches are organized to deal with each of the following special health 
services: Venereal Disease Prevention; Tuberculosis Prevention; Industrial Hygiene; 
Laboratory Services; and Sanitary Engineering. Branches concerned with the 
‘supervision of certain aspects of medical treatment centres throughout the Province 
include: Public and Private General Hospitals; and Nurse Registration. Particular 
emphasis has been given in recent years to the development of a more effective form 
of local public-health administration through the development of County Health 
Units with full-time well-qualified staffs. 
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Mental-health services throughout the Province are organized under a Director 
of Hospitals, who is responsible for the administration and operation of 14 provincial 
mental hospitals. This Branch also organizes and operates a community mental- 
health service through travelling clinics and district consultant psychiatrists. 


Serving all branches of the Department of Health, as required, are: the Legal 
Branch; the Medical Statistics Branch; and the Main Office which includes divisions 
responsible for accounts, pay, purchasing, central registry, library, etc. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over, and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart- 
ment shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the Province that 
relate to health and public welfare. The Department is organized into four main 
Divisions: General Administration; Health Services; Psychiatric Services; and 
Public Welfare Services. 


The Division of General Administration includes the general executive offices, 
and the Sections of Farms Management, Statistics and Records, Accountancy, 
Provincial Laboratories, Health and Welfare Education, and Administrative 
Research. 


The Division of Health Services has three Sections: (1) Environmental Sanita- 
tion, which consists of the Bureaus of Public Health Engineering, Food and Milk 
Control, and Industrial Hygiene. The latter Bureau was started in 1943 to take 
care of the many hazards now appearing in industries, particularly those that have 
to do with the personnel employed by industry. (2) Preventive Medical Services, 
which consists of the Bureaus of: Disease Control, responsible for the control of 
acute communicable disease, venereal diseases and tuberculosis; Maternal and 
Child Hygiene, responsible for an educational program in maternal health, infant 
health, pre-school health, and school health; Public Health Nursing, responsible 
for nursing education, field supervision, licensing and control of practical nurses, 
registry for crippled children, and general administration of all public-health nursing 
services. (3) The Extension Health Services Section administers the provisions 
of the Health Services Act, and consists of the Bureaus of: Local Health Services, 
responsible for the establishment, supervision, and general administration of local 
health units throughout the Province, the control of local part-time medical officers 
of health, consultative services to local and municipal health departments in 
Manitoba; Diagnostic Services, responsible for the establishment and general 
administration of diagnostic units set up in general hospitals in Manitoba; Medical 
Care, responsible for the approval of contracts for pre-payment medical care between 
a municipality, or municipalities, and the contracting physician, and for the pay- 
ment of government grants to the municipalities in aid of such service under condi- 
tions specified in Part III of the Act; Hospitalization, responsible for the organization 
and supervision of the establishment of hospital districts, medical-nursing units, and 
hospital areas under the provisions of Part IV of the Act together with the supervision 
of hospitals throughout the Province and the payment of Provincial Government 
grants to them as provided under the Hospitals Aid Act; and the Bureaus of Dental 
Services, Physical Fitness and Nutrition Research. 


The Division of Psychiatric Services consists of the Bureaus of: Mental Institu- 
tions, responsible for the supervision and control of the four institutions—the 
Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg, the Hospitals for Mental Diseases at Selkirk 
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and Brandon, and the Manitoba School for Mentally Defective Persons at Portage 
la Prairie; and Community Mental Health Services, responsible for out-patient 
services, child-guidance clinics, services to courts and child-caring agencies, boarding- 
home care for the mentally ill, and teaching facilities. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health has been organized 
since 1923 under a Minister and a Deputy Minister and consists of 15 Divisions: 
(1) The Division of Administration co-ordinates the activities of the Department as a 
whole. (2) The Division of Public Health Nursing conducts a generalized program 
which includes all phases of public-health nursing, infant and maternal welfare, 
school work, venereal disease epidemiology, etc. This Division also supervises 
maternity grants and nursing homes. (3) The Division of Communicable Diseases 
administers provisions of the Public Health Act relating to control of communicable 
diseases and regulations relating thereto. It distributes free vaccines and sera to 
doctors and hospitals and supervises anterior poliomyelitis clinics, boards of health, 
medical health officers, medical examination of food handlers, burial, disinterment 
and transportation of the dead and promotes immunization programs. (4) ‘The 
_ Division of Sanitation has supervision of water-works, sewerage systems and drainage; 
_ food supplies including milk; urban and rural sanitation. (5) The Division of 
Laboratories does routine public-health work in bacteriology, serology, chemistry 
and pathology and provides clinical diagnostic laboratory service for rural phy- 
sicians. (6) The Division of Vital Statistics administers the Vital Statistics Act, 
and the Marriage Act. (7) The Division of Mental Services administers the Mental 
Hygiene Act. Its duties include: the care and treatment of patients in institutions 
for the mentally ill and mental defectives, and in the psychopathic ward in Regina; and 
the supervision of mental hygiene clinics in connection with the preventive work of 
mental hygiene. (8) The Division of Venereal Disease Control administers a 
program for the control of venereal disease, which is divided into the following 
functional sections: diagnostic and treatment services; epidemiology; and educa- 
tion. (9) The Division of Health Education conducts a wide program of education 
for the purpose of modifying public opinion and attitudes in favour of higher 
standards of personal and community ‘health. (10) The Division of Nutrition is 
largely educational in function, creating interest in better food habits; emphasis 
is placed on nutrition of children with special attention to school lunches. (11) The 
Division of Medical Services supervises payment of grants to physicians, dentists 
and approved hospitals for adequate medical services to needy residents in any part 
of the Province outside municipal jurisdiction; insulin is supplied free to diabetics 
who are unable to purchase it; medical, hospital and drug services are provided to 
old age and blind pensioners and their dependents, and to recipients of mothers’ 
allowances and their children. (12) The Division of Physical Fitness and Recreation 
stimulates, organizes and assists social, cultural’and athletic activities. (13) The 
Division of Industrial Hygiene provides a consulting service for management, 
labour and governmental agencies on matters pertaining to industrial health. 
(14) The Division of Air Ambulance Service, by means of two specially equipped 
Norseman craft, staffed by pilots, nurses and engineers, provides emergency service 
at a nominal charge of $25 per flight. (15) The Division of Dental Hygiene became 
operative on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Health Regions.—The Province has been divided into 14 proposed health 
regions, five of which have been established: Swift Current No. 1; Weyburn- 
Estevan No. 3; Assiniboia No. 2; Moose Jaw No. 6; Meadow Lake No. 14. 
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Health Services Planning Commission.—The Commission, appointed under 
authority of the Health Services Act, 1946, is concerned with improving the standards 
of medical care throughout the Province. All hospital planning and administration, 
and all approved hospitals come under its supervision. The Commission acts as 
an advisory and consultative body to local regions, municipalities, local improve- 
ment districts, mutual benefit and hospital associations, and Union hospitals and 
is responsible for the administration of medical care grants: it assesses hospital 
facilities and advises on needed hospital expansion. It must approve bylaws and 
contracts for all types of municipal health schemes. 


The Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 1946.—The Saskatchewan Hospital 
Services Plan, administered by the Health Services Planning Commission, 
went into effect Jan. 1, 1947. It provides for hospital care on a public-ward 
basis for every resident of the Province. An annual tax of $5 per person with a 
family maximum of $30 provides a fund out of which the hospital bills are paid. 


Cancer Commission.—This Commission, created in 1930, has established 
consultative, diagnostic, surgery and treatment clinics for cancer at Regina and 
Saskatoon. Radon is manufactured at a plant in Saskatoon. 


Poliomyelitis—Free treatment of cases is available at Saskatoon and Regina. 


Tuberculosis.—Free diagnostic and treatment services are available in three 
sanatoria and a number of clinics operated by the Saskatchewan Anti-Tuberculosis 
League. These are financed by government grants and per capita charges on 
municipalities. Annual surveys are carried out throughout the Province financed 
by voluntary subscription. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health administers all public-health 
matters in the Province and includes the following Divisions: Communicable 
Diseases; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health Education; Public 
Health Entomology; Laboratory; Tuberculosis Control; Public Health Nursing; 
Municipal Hospitals; Hospital Inspection; Social Hygiene; Vital Statistics; Mental 
Hygiene; Dental Hygiene; Entomology; and Cancer. 


The following institutions are administered by the Department: Central 
Alberta Sanatorium; the Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Provincial 
Training School, Red Deer; the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm; the 
Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Raymond; the Provincial Mental Institute, 
Edmonton. 


Free clinics for venereal disease are maintained at the following centres: 
Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Peace River, High Prairie, 
McLennan, and in the two proyincial gaols. Arsenicals, penicillin and sulpha 
drugs are provided free of charge to all private physicians treating venereal disease. 
Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by means of lectures, moving 
pictures, bulletins and radio talks. 


Free treatment for infectious types of tuberculosis is provided for any person 
who has resided in the Province for at least one year immediately preceding 
admission for treatment in the sanatorium. In addition to this service, two mobile 
X-ray clinics are in operation; the personnel is supplied and the clinics are maintained 
by the Provincial Department of Public Health while the equipment is furnished 
by the Alberta Tuberculosis Association. 
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Under the authority of the Poliomyelitis Sufferers Act, 1938, provision is made 
for the free treatment in special hospitals of patients suffering from this disease. 
Provision is also made for academic instruction, vocational training, and rehabilita- 
tion of those suffering from paralysis resulting from this disease. 


The Department of Public Health has inaugurated a cancer service in the 
Province. Diagnostic cancer clinics have been established at Edmonton and 
Calgary and are conducted weekly. Patients found to require deep X-ray 
or radium therapy or surgery are treated free of charge. Hospitalization may be 
authorized by the cancer clinic up to a maximum of 14 days. 


An Act to provide free hospitalization for maternity patients came into force 
on Apr. 1, 1944. Any woman: (a) who has been a resident of the Province for 
12 consecutive months out of the 24 months immediately preceding her admission 
to hospital as a patient; '(b) who by reason of circumstances arising out of the 
War—wives of men in the Armed Services—is entitled to free hospitalization for 
herself and child for a maximum period of 12 days. 


Alberta’s Rural Health Districts, of which there are now 18, have been operating 
successfully since 1931. In sparsely populated, outlying areas, 36 Provincial 
District Nurses provide a diversified medical and public-health service. 


Under an amendment to the Solemnization of Marriage Act, which went into 
effect July 1, 1945, each party to a marriage contract is required to have a specimen 
of blood taken by a qualified physician and forwarded to the Provincial Laboratory 
or other approved laboratory for serological examination. All positive serologic 
tests must be reported to the Director of the Division of Social Hygiene. Certain 
outlying areas in which medical service is not available may be exempted from these 


requirements. 


Municipal Hospitals —Under the Municipal Hospitals Act passed by the Alberta 
Legislature in 1917, there are 47 hospitals now operating, with 6 new hospitals 
- being built this year and 7 additional Districts contemplating coming under the Act. 


During 1945, there were 38 municipal hospitals in operation, with a total bed 
capacity of 1,289. Total number of patients admitted was 32,190 and the total 
hospital days 275,270; 3,877 maternity patients were admitted and 3,952 babies 
were born in municipal hospitals during the year. Major operations performed 
numbered 2,782, minor operations 6,484, and 13,433 medical cases were treated. 
The average patient day cost of operation was $4-48 and the average revenue 
per patient day was $4.51. The number of graduate nurses employed was 221. 
The approximate population served by these hospitals was 237,788, covering an 


area of 27,272 sq. miles. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Health and Welfare of British 
Columbia is organized into two branches with a Deputy Minister of Health and a 
Deputy Minister of Welfare. The Deputy Minister of Health, who is also Provincial 
Health Officer, is in charge of the technical details of the Health Services. 
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The Provincial Health Services are divided into two Bureaus—the Bureau of 
Administration and the Bureau of Local Health Services—and six Divisions. 


The Bureau of Local Health Services is a part of the central office of the 
Health Services and is under the direct supervision of the Deputy Provincial 
Health Officer. In addition to correlating the services of the various Divisions, 
it is responsible for technical supervision of all local health services. Such public- 
health specialities as maternal and child welfare, communicable-disease control, 
public-health dentistry, public-health nursing and some phases of industrial hygiene 
are all part of the responsibilities of this Bureau. Included in this Bureau is the 
Director of Public Health Nursing who supervises the public-health nursing program, 
with the aid of a travelling consultant. 


A nutrition consultant service has been established as part of the Bureau of 
Local Health Services. Special assistance is provided to the field staff in problems 
relating to nutrition. 


Different types of local health services have been developed in the Province. 
These include large city health departments such as the Vancouver Metropolitan 
Health Committee and the Victoria City Health Department, Health Units, 
Public Health Nursing Services, and certain practising physicians who act as 
part-time Medical Health Officers and School Health Inspectors. 


A Health Unit consists of a full-time Medical Director who is a physician 
trained in public health, a number of public-health nurses determined by the 
population served, one or two trained sanitarians, and a statistical clerk. 


The entire Province has been divided into Health Unit Areas. Six of these 
units are now in operation and it is expected that the remainder will be in operation 
within a few years. As of Jan. 1, 1947, the administration of all Rural Health 
Units has been reorganized to provide a more unified administrative system. All 
public-health field staff are now employed directly by the Provincial Government. 


The Division of Public Health Engineering is responsible for all matters of 
environmental sanitation, including water supplies, sewage disposal, food and milk 
control, swimming pools, the supervision of the sanitation in lumber, mining, 
construction and cannery camps, certain phases of garbage disposal, shellfish 
supervision, and housing. 


The Division of Vital Statistics is responsible for the registration of all births, 
deaths and marriages in the Province, including adoptions and divorces. 


The Assistant Provincial Health Officer is in charge of special preventive and 
treatment services, which include correlation of the work of three special Divisions— 
Tuberculosis, Venereal Disease, and Laboratory—with that of Local Health Services. 


The Division of Tuberculosis Control is responsible for the diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberculosis in the Province. This Division operates two tuberculosis 
hospitals—one at Tranquille and another adjacent to the Vancouver General 
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Hospital at Vancouver. Three other hospital services are operated by the Division 
in conjunction with the Royal Jubilee Hospital and St. Joseph’s Hospital at 
Victoria and St. Joseph’s Oriental Hospital at Vancouver. 


Tuberculosis diagnostic clinics are provided in the form of stationary clinics 
at the larger centres and four travelling clinics. In addition, two Survey Chest 
Clinic Units provide free X-ray service to the larger centres and to all industries. 
Out-patient treatment and pneumo-thorax refills are made available by the Division 


at all the stationary clinics and at strategic points utilizing pneumo-thorax equipment 


provided by the Division. Consultative and advisory service is furnished to local 
Health Departments, physicians and hospitals. 


The Division of Laboratories, in addition to operating the large main 
laboratory at Vancouver, buys branch laboratory public-health service from 
hospitals at Victoria, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Kamloops, Nelson and Kelowna. 
Laboratory service and biological products are provided free to all physicians 
and Health Officers. 


The Division of Venereal Disease Control operates diagnostic and treatment 
clinics at Vancouver, Victoria, Trail, Oakalla Gaol, New Westminster, and the 
Peace River area in co-operation with the Local Health Units. Physicians are 
paid for venereal disease treatment of indigents where no clinic service is available. 
Free drugs, consultative and advisory service, including public-health education, 
are made available throughout the Province. 


The Division of Public Health Education is responsible for correlation of the 
health-education programs of all Divisions, as well as the provision of materials 
such as bulletins, pamphlets, and films. A consultative service to local health 
services is provided on problems of public-health education in the field. 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has, since that date, co-operated with the provincial authorities 
through the Census of Institutions, and now collects, on a Dominion-wide basis, 
Statistics for the following types of institutions: (1) Hospitals—institutions primarily 
engaged in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and disease, such as hospitals 
for the sick, sanatoria, and institutions for incurables and those under the heading 
“Dominion” in Table 1. (2) Mental and neurological institutions—such as asylums 
for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, etc., devoted to the 
treatment and care of mental ailments. (3) Charitable and benevolent institutions— 


_ caring for the poor and the destitute of all ages, such as homes for the aged, county 
_ refuges, orphanages, etc. Statistics of penal and corrective institutions are also 


collected through the Census of Institution; they are dealt with under crime and 


~~ oe 


* Revised under the direction of J. T. Marshall, Director, Vital Statistics Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by J.C. Brady, Chief, Institutions Statistics, 
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delinquency at p. 276. The latest statistics available regarding charitable institutions 
appear at pp. 677-682 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


1.—Hospitals Operating in Canada, by Provinces, 1945 


Type of Institution P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. Canada 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. No. 
Population (1945 estimate, ¥ 
OOO siomitted pear cer 92 | 621 | 468 | 3,561} 4,004} 736 949 12,119 
Public Hospitals for Acute 
Diseases—! 
CGeneralonsca aoe. 4 28 15 63 113 37 70 498 
Womens. ccmiser ore Nil 2 1 3 3.) Nak 1 11 
@hildrenish.. see aac = 1} Nil 2 1 1 2 9 
Contagious diseases..... “ i < 4 3 1 Nil 12 
Convalescent...........- Nil 5 4 5 | - 10 
Red: Gross init sdeee 1 1] Nil 26 | Nil 3 39 
Others ere eee a Nil | Nil ih 1 . Nil 9 
Totals, Public Hospitals. . 4 33 17 83 152 40 76 588 
Private hospitals.......... 1 12 5 44 44 6 34 234 
Institutions for incurables.| Nil | Nil 1 4 9 1 1 20 
Dominion Hospitals— 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare— k 
Quarantine sa scerecier Nil Nile ry Niu | Nil {Nil il 0: 
Marine.wes > cctoseee ee a 2 Ad 4 ss 4 Nil 2 
OPOy ccd Ae cue Panes zs Nil 1 B 4 a 1 2 
Indian Health Service id oe Nil se 3 5 if 16 
Department of Veterans 
Aairs seer ah ota Cerne: cf 3 1 3 9 2 26 
Department of National 
Detence:. hee seco ee fg 8 7 12 29 13 892 
Totals, Dominion 
ospitalsermertrienire cr Nil 14 9 15 41 13 18 1372 
Tuberculosis sanatoria.... 1 3 3 14 14 5 53 
Units in other hos- 
pitalssecase rites wee Nil 7 | Nal 17 1 2 32 
Mental Institutions— 
Provincial hospitals..... 1 1 1 6 13 3 33 
Training schools......... Nil 1 oNal Nal 1 Nil 4 
Psychiatric hospitals....} “ Nil ie -s 1 ‘ 2 
County and municipal 
hospitalse noes. er eS 15 oy) ss Nil | Nil s 15 
Dominion hospitals...... i Nil gs 1 1 ss He 2 
Private institutions...... zi Y 6 i) 1 oo 3 
Totals, Mental Institutions 1 il 1 8 17 59 
Totals, All Hospitals. 7 79 36 | 168 | 277 69 138 1,0912 


1 Excluding incurable, mental and_ tuberculosis institutions. 2 Includes two hospitals in 
Newfoundland. 3 Not included in totals. 2K 
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Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, Other Than Mental* 


Table 2 gives summary statistics of reporting public and private hospitals. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, 1941-45 


Nore.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include Dominion, mental, 
or tuberculosis hospitals. 


a eC 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
No No No. No No 

Public Hospitals— 

MPEG ONOTLINE.. 65 5. dec. vcscciccecses. 612 618 611 586 588 

MPU OUAOILIONS ole hs oc cel cee ccd 59, 733 60, 205 61,070 59, 010 59,324 

Patients under treatment?............. 1, 057, 553 1,115, 666 1,204,170 1, 269, 427 1,851, 955 

Total collective days’ stay?......... ++{ 14,215,921 | 14,638,647 | 15,562, 644 | 14,975, 802 15, 706, 159 
Private Hospitals— 

Mseewoporting fi"...\.... oes. 2h)... 228 322 287 264 267 234 

Meetapaetres Sy... ee ce 4,733 4,475 4,251 4,579 4,083 

‘Patients under treatment?............. 47,361 48, 225 52,045 53, 224 50, 977 

Total collective days’ stay?............ 789, 468 811, 156 857, 332 905, 614 929, 991 
es he Tale 

1 Includes beds, cribs and bassinets. 2 Includes newborn. 


Table 3 gives statistics on a provincial basis for all public hospitals reporting 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Available facilities, the staff and the move- 
ment of populations are shown for the year 1945. For Canada as a whole, 588 such 
hospitals reported for that year. Of these, 498 were general public hospitals and 
90 were other public hospitals. A total of 492 of the reporting hospitals were 
equipped with X-ray facilities, 309 reported clinical laboratories and 266 had 
physio-therapy facilities. 

During the year the total patients under treatment reached 1,351,955 persons: 
there were 1,143,554 admissions and 1,272,455 discharges. Live births numbered 
171,407 and deaths 39,804. Total collective days’ stay amounted to 15,706,159. 
Total receipts for the year amounted to $74,696,393 and expenditures $74,059,491. 
The average cost for the entire Dominion per patient day was $4-45. 


* A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type and bed accommodation for 
1945, is published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Price 25 cents. 
3.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1945 


_ _Nore.—Figures do not include hospitals and homes for incurables, tuberculosis sanatoria, mental 
institutions, private or Dominion hospitals. 


SO 


Yukon Prince Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Item and Edward | —_ } ——_______— 
N.W.T.1 Island General | All Other?,3] General |All Other? 
ee yee Seka Vr eile wel | Re ae A pon 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting........... 6 4 28 5 15 ae ay 
Approved schools of nursing... Nil 3 13 2 13 Nil 
Stafr— 
Salaried doctors, full-time... 1 2 3 Nil 9 = 
SN ee ke Nil 1 23 5 13 is 
Graduate nurses............ 16 25 384 42 202 10 
tudent nurses.............. Nil 96 555 49 417 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.......... 66 224 2,058 224 1,420 19 
Hospital Facilities— 
OPE 4 4 27 1 14 
Clinical laboratories........ 2 3 22 2 13 Nil 
Physio-therapy............. Nil 2 12 1 10 s 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 199. 
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3._Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1945—continued 


Yukon Prince Nova Scotia 
Item and Edward 
N.W.T.1 Island General |All Other?,? 
No. No. No. No. 
Movement of Population— 
A cdimissi6nsy cites heey 1,075 7,602 54, 140 4,592 
sine DITCUSe, ne te nero 70 843 9, 500 2,013 
Totals, Under Treatment. 1,241 8,646 65,528 6,715 
Discharges. once asses 1,083 8, 245 62, 080 6,362 
Deathen oF t0. 0k eee eis 55 207 1,616 172 
Total collective days’ stay.. 36, 248 68, 697 669, 838 69,221 
Finances— 
Hospitals reporting......... Nil 3 27 3 
$ $ $ $ 
RECEIPTS— 
Net earnings from patients 4 213,470 || 2,283,105 141, 481 
Provincial and municipal 
BIants. ocean eee 4 15, 090 354, 086 34, 322 
Other sources. ...-.......- 4 39, 086 268, 941 22,499 
Total Receipts........... ~ 267,556 || 2,906,132 198,302 
EXxPENDITURES— 
Salaries and wages........ 4 43,100 Wisen224 85, 503 
STIDDILGS te nee aera ne 4 121, 506 1, 258, 105 117, 663 
All other expenditures..... 4 56, 069 581, 863 41,465 
Total Expenditures...... ~ 251,330 2,973,192 244,631 
Cost per patient day...... 3-66 3:94 3-76 
Quebec Ontario 
General! | All Other? |} General! { All Other? 
No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting........... 63 20 113 39 
Approved schools of nursing... 30 6 55 4 
Statf— 
Salaried doctors, full-time... 129 54 67 10 
TNGEINS)) Akane carte erates 363 50 222 44 
Graduate nurses..........-. 1,673 342 2,812 330 
StudentimUrses a. cusnce. cen 2,039 219 3,435 197 
Totals, Personnel.......... 10,730 1,865 14,848 1,747 
Hospital Facilities— 
STAY eG ONE RET 58 10 98 20 
Clinical laboratories........ 47 10 69 5 
IP DVSIO-pMELAD Yc: a. acnnemiaerce 51 9 83 oD 
Movement of Population— 
ACLIMASSION A eee een atee 214,094 18, 659 347, 365 32, 537 
Dive birvhsse eee ie see 27,202 4,177 53,003 6, 753 
Totals, Under Treatment. 247,721 25,1238 412,110 40,366 
IDISeRARFES => Ace sees ees 232,945 22,092 385, 452 38, 510 
| Dea thsiii haw see dais Pen tees 7,670 820 13,973 759 
Total collective days’ stay..} 3,120,920 849,383 || 4,672,426 474, 870 
Finances— 
Hospitals reporting......... 56 14 j11 10 
$ $ $ $ 
REcEIPTS— 
Net earnings from patients| 11, 639, 182 1,035, 931 || 17, 820, 637 1,000, 648 
Provincial and municipal 
OTANGtS? Meee eee ON er 2,409, 192 1,073,146 || 38,413, 227 410,315 
Opn ersourcess eect 2, 860, 615 277, 686 1, 242, 456 227,066 
Total Receipts........... 16,908,989 | 2,386,763 || 22,476,320 | 1,638,029 
EXxPpENDITURES— 
Salaries and wages........ 7,142,393 1,174, 564 || 10, 848, 539 898,917 
SUDDLIOS Ea ne Mea eter 5, 510, 550 855, 351 8,398, 248 595, 074 
All other expenditures.....| 3,571,975 548, 221 32/1, 631 186, 269 
Total Expenditures...... 16,224,918 | 2,578,136 || 22,513,418. | 1,680,260 
Cost per patient day...... 4-62 3°55 4-50 4-51 


—— 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 199. 


New Brunswick 


General |All Other? 
No. No. 
39,910 561 
5, 682 385 
46,683 968 
44,112 928 
1,189 10 
501, 308 |. 15, 007 
is) 2 
$ $ 
1, 864, 985 22,479 
173,028 388 
150, 546 TORK 
2,188,559 30,094 
787, 581 11, 346 
919, 293 13, 183 
465, 856 7, 867 
2,172,730 32,396 
4-00 2-69 
Manitoba 
General |All Other? 
No. No. 
37 3 
10 1 
29 4 
(hy 8 
470 58 
659 20 
2,909 307 
34 2 
24 1 
16 2 
76, 326 4,477 
12,984 il 
91,504 4,715 
86, 765 4,408 
2,487 112 
939, 298 77,474 
37 3 
$ $ 
2,969, 104 17%, GUL 
640, 627 314, 289 
221, 569 54, 448 
3,831,300 546, 448 
1,812,182 293, 448 
1,423,401 140, 501 
611, 450 115, 522 
3,847,033 549,471 
3°98 3-54 


at 
te 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1945—concluded 


; Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
tem - 
General! | All Other? | General! )All Other?,5|| General |All Other? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting........... 78 9 84 6 70 6 
Approved schools of nursing. . . 10 Nil | 10 4 if Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors, full-time... 5 sf 18 4] H 
feueriseee We tg ty 19 és 21 4 47 vs 
Graduate nurses............ 615 18 778 27 Loo2 48 
Student nurses.............. 795 Nil 731 4 888 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.......... 3,281 40 4,008 57 5,192 171 
Hospital Facilities— 
Derry rely ot re one 69 Nil 78 4 69 3 
Clinical laboratories........ 36 iM 38 2 34 1 
Physio-therapy............. 35 se 25 4 13 2 
Movement of Population— 
PLEOMISSIONS) owt oe Gv cs 101,774 1,347 118,369 907 118,124 1,695 
PAG IOITUNS oa hoe oe 13, 640 BZ. 16, 839 583 16, 256 1,160 
_ ‘Totals, Under Treatment. 117,951 1,714 138,133 1,636 138,189 3,012 
Wiseharges. .) ucts. s. os.) 112,046 1, 642 131, 612 1,469 129, 848 2, 856 
BOE Binet rat ne 3,015 30 3,171 16 4,475 27 
Total collective days’ stay..} 1,167,160 21,656 1,355, 066 41, 405 1, 565, 436 60, 746 
Finances— 
Hospitals reporting......... 72 Nil 84 3 70 6 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ReEcetets— 
Net earnings from patients] 3, 985, 969 4 4,508, 751 25,178 6, 090, 299 120,717 
Provincial and municipal 
(ig) FTSTTTY( AJR le ee aaa al 662, 709 4 1,559, 140 54,762 || 2,033,588 54,292 
_Other sources............. 242,215 ie Me 429, 028 26, 168 1,302, 954 222,131 
Total Receipts........... 4,890,893 - 6,496,919 106,108 || 9,426,841 397,140 
ExPENDITURES— 
Salaries and wages........ 2,186, 900 4 2,951,458 66,010 |} 4,914, 298 158,970 
BUD pies Sfxth a). Sesto! nes 1,790, 811 4 2,417,917 39,754 || 2,587,558 74, 755 
All other expenditures..... 804, 614 4 1, 557, 705 23, 659 OOo OE 60, 186 
Total Expenditures...... 4,782,325 - 6,927,080 129,423 || 8,859,237 293,911 
Cost per patient day...... 4-00 - 4-87 3°53 5-14 4-62 


ne Se, LAS A SS ORO AAR aA re 


1 The following general hospitals did not report: Quebec, 3; Ontario, 1; Saskatchewan, 1; Alberta, 3; 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 5. * These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
’ Two Red Cross hospitals in Nova Scotia did not report. 4 Not available. 5 One contagious- 
diseases hospital in Alberta did not report. 


Organized Services in Public General Hospitals.—Organized services, 


_ which are analysed in Table 4, may be defined as specialized hospital departments 


or services in charge of ‘specialists with up-to-date equipment and a technical staff 
Specially devoted to problems in the indicated fields. Facilities available in a 
hospital merely for the use of general practitioners are not considered as organized 
Services. Organized services in public general hospitgls only are considered here 
but it is in these hospitals that the majority of such services are found. Many of 
the smaller public general hospitals have facilities for study and treatment in the 


fields indicated here, but since they are not organized services as defined above, 


such facilities are not included in the figures. In 1945, of the 498 public general 


hospitals, 235 had organized medical staffs with 7,949 staff doctors. 
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- 4.—Organized Services and Staffs in Public General Hospitals, by Provinces, 1945 


Norr.—A dash in this table means that an organized service was not reported in the case so indicated. 


Service and Staff P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. B.C. || Totals 


Service 
GeneramlegicinGe 1. e cease 3 10 ie} 56 47 10 18 18 13 188 
Psediatrics... sale. tee Seneae feet 2 3 11 41 38 7 7 15 0) 133 
OardtOlogy te. oe i aceite ce ehetret: if 2 4 29 2 6 4 4 6 58 
IDYevaaate| vol lop Alem ennsn do Go soncmmoc - 1 if 27 7 4 4 2 4 60 
Neuro-psychiatry.-...06+.-+-.+-+* - 2 1 8 1s 2 1 2 3 30 
MIDE CULOSIS aa nicic cterae eee rec eke aoe: - 7 ~ 14 1, 1 3 3 4. 34 
WSO OP Ald ata baer GO COO b TOG aD alc - 2 - 27 17 3 3 4 3 59 
Contagious diseases...............- - 4 4 12 12 6 8 4 7 57 
General SULECrY...24~ oe d-eionee ee 3 10 13 54 46 10 17 19 12 184 
@rphopssdicse: wie. ace eee ee acre - 3 3:-| 32 33 6 6 5 6 94 
INenrolog yak. necne reece ree te - - - 12 12 3 2 4 4 on 
IDYSiih Siniwimeg se nds gana bo carbon ook ie - 4 1 28 - 5 if 2 3 44 
Obstetrics scpeecen sotesbrenerr lane 3 9 12 48 D2 9 16 18 12 179 
(Gaige ool oy ayaa eremardcd. Goud aoror 2 7 Is 40 42 8 8 7 7 126 
Ophthalmology. (cass Sie cae te oe 1 5 4 39 32 6 5 3 7 102 
OforlanvnoOloe vena e meer nies 1 4 5 37 34 6 6 2 a 102 
Wrologyc come ses ee ake corneas ie 2 5 5) 30 Oe 6 if 6 8 101 
Batholocve moan aaa cree ree 1 3 5 38 36 9 5 7 8 1, 
IBACteLIOlO RY: emerson ioc tle 2 6 11 44 42 10 7 11 10 143 
D.C yas aa ie OR cone Getto seraar 3 10 13 Oo 42 10 14 16 12 173 
IDE) 2. SEN yaae ic ob be UnbhGroeucs 1 a 4 22 2 2 5 3 6 50 
Rati s 798 wer ee ciate c aoe 2 3 1 12 17 - a ca 4 4 46 
Clinicalllaboratocyiedc don vee oe 1 5 11 41 46 0) 7 16 11 147 
Pinysio-therapy. qe. ie aera 1 6 6 42 44 8 7 it 8) 130 
Staff 
Organized medical staffs........... 3 19 15 49 78 11 ral 18 21 235 
Staff doctors......... ont eee 45 | 377 | 279 |1,999 {3,070 | 392] 389] 633 |) 765 7,949 


Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are operated in 
connection with hospitals or other institutions, and treat patients who do not occupy 
beds in the hospital. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest 
means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may replace admission to hospital, 
or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule 
out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and 
separate records are not kept. Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, 
it will not be possible to give the average cost per patient. 


5.—Out-Patient Departments of Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1945 


Nore.—Figures of tuberculosis sanatoria and government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are 
not included. 


Province eY bine anes Patients Treatments 

mae ot, Spe ene es ev ee Asa ee eR 
New Bruns WiC Kare «ask Oeil ceactel ein: o) raked Eom GioraTabi Glela ible -ayeie/s 2 2t, 099 31,022 
QuebeO io ie ac tune eens cas sels ® © pielee 8 Ue Nolgmirigins slo Finesse #9 29 426, 438 913, 297 
Ontarios aaete hes Ora Oe etd es SE aia SEs eee tei lere ayers 19 316, 727 448, 132 
MamiCODS cain. cre ce alhd sla ete droves Sia neue Rice teen eiealons oh Xe ne 4 32,965 93, 412 
Alberta. teen a a a rik, creme esactes ef shee 3 2,432 8, 519 
British Columbia. .cc canes vs cite crete eter tenes eeetgrete ie catwaaleleyarene 2 9, 733 25, 265 

MISO URIS: cick eee See eee cae oS oases 59 809,394 1,519, 647 


Seen ae ee re a ee cee ee SS gee re ea ae 


Tuberculosis Institutions.—The statistics regarding institutions for the 
treatment of tuberculosis shown in Table 6, include special units for the treatment 
of tuberculosis in general hospitals and Dominion hospitals as well as the specialized 


r’ ‘ 
Pa 
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sanatoria shown separately in Table 1. The deaths in these institutions from tuber- 
culosis in 1945 were 39-1 p.c. of the total deaths from the disease in Canada as 
shown under Vital Statistics at p. 166 of this edition. However, the death rate 
from this disease has shown an encouraging decline since 1926. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Provinces, 1945 
8 EEE 
Item PORTE eN Seal giNi BS : Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals+ 
Sanatoria.......... 1 3 3| + 14 14 5 4 4 5 53 
Units of public 
hospitals... 2... Nil 7| Nil 16 Nil Nil Nil Nil J 24 
Units of Dominion 
IROSVEDBIS. cc <ys,e ics oe Nil ee 1 1 4 . 1 J 8 
Totals, Hospitals... 1 10 3 31 15 9 4 5 7 85 
Bed Capacity— 
Sanatoria. yoo... 140 473 548 2,520 3,905 825 851 432 704 10, 398 
Units of public . 
hospitals:.2 0... &. Nil 222} Nil 1,010 Nil Nil Nil Nil 221 1, 254 
Units of Dominion 
HOSPIGAIS Seon « . Nil ee 130 21 117 ae 12 173 453 
Totals, Bed 
Capacity........ 140 695 548 3,660 3,926 942 851 444 893] 12,105 
Staff—2 
Salaried doctors... . 3 6 11 83 67 10 17 3 22 222 
Graduate nurses.... 13 25 59 128 339 27 48 25 107 771 
Totals, Personnel: 72 237 306 1,147 1,833 312 411 120 504 4,942 
Hospital Facilities—2 
Cie a 1 2 2 13 13 3 3 1 1 40 
Clinical laboratories 1 1 2 13 13 3 3 1 1 38 
Physio-therapy....} Nil 1 3 9 6 2 Ol Nit ] 25 
Movement of 
Population— 
Admissions........ 59 711 500 4,959 3,298} 1,439 912 405 970 13,253 
Totals, Under 
Treatment...... 138} 1,311) 1,035 8,321 6,476} 2,104) 1,658 793) 1,722] 23,558 
Discharges........ 50 716 520 4,978 OO a 2eL 883 407 905 12,897 
Wer bhisin. 5 .chie<. ss 11 132 89 812 591 171 103 68 200 2,177 
Total collective 


days’ stay....... 30, 071/226, 500) 190, 726|1, 229, 747|1, 203, 774/273, 263/295, 981|143, 878/291, 677/]3, 885, 617 


1 Four units of public hospitals at Vancouver and Victoria are operated by the Provincial Board of 
Health and are included in Sanatoria. * Sanatoria only (exclusive of units in other hospitals). 
3 Includes other personnel. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Dominion Government Hospitals 


Dominion Government Hospitals.—Hospitals operated by the Dominion 
Government are conducted for special purposes connected with departmental 
administration such as the care of war veterans and members of the Permanent 
Force, the quarantine and care of immigrants and lepers, the care of Indians as 
wards of the Government, etc. 


Table 1 shows the number of Dominion hospitals compared with those in other 
categories for 1945. Table 7 gives the hospital accommodation as at Dec. 31, 1946, 
in hospitals administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs, including pavilions 


erected at the expense of that Department as additions to civilian hospitals and in 


which a definite number of beds are reserved for the treatment of Departmental 


_ patients. Tables 8 and 9 record the treatment, activity in these institutions for 
the calendar year i946. 
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In the present edition of the Year Book statistics of the hospitals administered 
by this Department, only, are presented in detail, but an endeavor will be made 
to compile tables covering the other Departments and link up with the series given 
in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 1041-43. During the intervening years, many changes 
and transfers of jurisdiction have taken place. 


Hospitals Under the Department of Veterans Affairs.—During the 
calendar year 1946 accommodation in hospitals operated by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs was increased by the taking over of 15 former Service hospitals with 
a normal capacity of 4,315 beds. In addition, new construction and alterations, 
which had been delayed by shortages of materials and other factors, provided 
extra wings to Departmental hospitals, as well as an active convalescent hospital 
and Veterans Homes. The first wing of the 1,550-bed Sunnybrook Hospital near 
Toronto was taken into use. As the patient load declines commencing in the 
spring of 1947 and as new construction is completed, former Service hospitals will 
be released. New construction is expected to provide an additional 1,675 beds 
within six months and another 1,700 beds within twelve months, while an additional 
600 beds will be available at a later date. 


7.—Hospital Accommodation in Departmental Institutions, by Districts and 
Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1946 


Beds 
Normal |Actual Beds} Occupied 


District and Province Hospitals Capacity Set Up Dawust 
1946 


No. No. No. No. 
District— 

Montiresls s:<8 oh hs.s eee ee eens as | 5 2,302 2,372 1,919 
3 WS ich Geeta Oh MRCP RErnS es HA Serta pm RE Nn SS 3 here AO 4 1,178 1,108 616 
OETA eae eee ee re eee ae Eee re 5 3 685 629 417 
TTOTOntO..csc ree | Se Mae iio ee ee EN 8 2, 802 2,529 1,839 
Quebet castigo roe keer trlsse Chas einem tet artes 2 512 496 431 
Toon Gon Gh ice ae ek cca OEE Feta IE Teas 3 3 2,024 2,064 Pass} 
IWANMIDOD oo Slee. vis ate cans Mec tena eR acento art 4 1,613 1,719 861 
ROgINay Soc tee te Raw cores aoe eeteneere ae 2 236 224 198 
Calvary shes ct cd Soiticc arta ek eee EE ere 3 506 511 426 
VANCOUV EE: ste este hae Le eS ae TARE ET Dae 3 1,984 1, 453 1,092 
Saintal OTe ey 5 tees EE So oleae acs aes ee 3 653 581 456 
Hearital tonscsie oes cic stan eee ec | 200 175 132 
Badmontons ee eee oe Rs Seer iete oars 2 433 400 304 
Saskatoon se. SO Oe ee ee ore 1 150 162 149 
Kingston io ricc.cu tac, ete etatoas ctercta sta slams arcane ent e ee 2 445 568 243 

Totals an ty Deena ae 46 15,723 14,991 10,407 

Province— 

Nova Scotiar. SKA oR Tee rE a eee ea ae. 4 1,178 1,108 616 
New Brunswithke.c <hr sie peas ee oe 3 653 581 456 
QuUeDe Cake aires 3.) eetee ies Mate eee maton ee een rT 7 2,814 2, 868 2,350 
Onitariog. cles bes sirdeaa ota ses Se il7é 6, 156 5, 965 3, 964 
Manittobaie oer ce celeste oats i hle oy o aieieiaat ere aane nas +s 4 1,613 Teruel 861 
Suakatehe wane ase ceintire ce ee eat eee etait bene: 3 386 386 338 
A LD eEt ae: Sana ae Reece, Rink oe Me eee i 5 939 911 730 
British Colum biassexmes oom nt eons eae eee eee 3 1, 984 1, 453 1,092 


The four main types of treatment institutions operated by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs are as follows, the number in brackets representing the number . 
of each in operation at Dec. 31, 1946: (a) Active Treatment (23); (6) Active 
Convalescence (6); (c) Special Treatment Centres (10); (d) Veterans Homes (7). 
Active Treatment hospitals provide treatment for general, medical and surgical 
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conditions, and the larger ones for such special conditions as arthritis and those 
involving orthopedic surgery, plastic surgery, neuro-surgery, neuro-psychiatry, ete. 
Active Convalescence institutions are ordinarily referred to as Health and Occu- 
pational Centres and provide physical and occupational therapy and physical 
re-training to convalescent patients. Special Treatment Centres are chiefly tuber- 
culosis sanatoria; a hospital for the care of paraplegics and one for neuroses are also 
included under this heading. Veterans Homes provide domiciliary care for veterans 
who require it. 


The large number of veterans requiring treatment severely taxed all Depart- 


mental treatment resources throughout’ the calendar year 1946. Eligibility for 


treatment is disappearing in a large number of cases and it is anticipated that the 
maximum patient load will have been passed in the late spring of 1947. The move- 
ment of hospital population for the calendar year 1946 is shown in Table 8 and 
Table 9 records the main types of treatment provided and classifies the recipients. 


8.—Movement of Population in Departmental Hospitals and Number of Clinical 
Treatments, by Months, 1946 
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Movement of Population 


Month ic : Patient Clinical 
Admissions | Discharges Deakie Strength | Treatments 


for Month | for Month at Close 
of Month! 
No. No. No. No. No. 

ERT re ober Bite wali sock 4,798 3, 084 90 7,721 85, 759 
Sg ola teat See actrees ITS 4,216 1,492 ot 10, 192 102,068 
MRD EM ah ace le ee: OTe 5, 520 111 8, 366 90, 887 
| Sa ST ae aad Pe, en as Ret 6, 505 4,495 98 9,979 62,165 
SSS ST ag oe eee ee Sree 5,029 3,109 66 10, 900 88, 769 
TCR HT rer toe Cee Le etn oe ae Be 5, 530 3,975 68 11,150 109, 333 
WSR ieee OR 5 SER ee Oe ee i ered 5,901 3,877 95 11, 452 80, 223 
eet BD" lel Saas a es ate 5,058 4,111 104 12,142 107,611 
BP OOr SURO: Pe tp Sake ae 8, 134 6,095 115 1236 92,781 
TOUR ATMO, ANAS OFC Mig ees 7,621 6,772 97 11,382 90, 247 
PMS INSM Spe cies ok SP ae ls soe gore hd 6, 833 5,445 | 79 11, 297 112,151 
eg ee ee ok a 6, 285 5, 611 et 10, 407 71,011 
PROCBIS hc epee ees Ade 71,647 53,586 1,039 - 1,093,005 


. 1 The lack of balance between months is caused by transfers between Departmental and contract 
ospitals. 


9.—Patients in Departmental Hospitals, Classified According to Veteran Status and 
Treatment Groups, by Months, 1946 
Veteran Status Treatment Groups 
Dieter ob eh a a — 
Month Patients Veteran Veteran 
at Close of of Other General Pare. Mental 
of Month War of War of Persons Treatment | Treatment | Treatment 
1914-18 1939-45 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
January.:...... 7,721 1,972 4,947 802 6,513 447 761 
February...... 10, 192 2,045 7,276 871 8,918 496 778 
oid ae a 8,366 1, 996 5, 636 734 7,095 500 771 
Pepe: a sx... 9,979 2, 262 7,067 650 8,610 595 774 
OSS ei 10, 900 PA 7,978 685 9,498 628 779 
BIA 11,150 2,398 8,126 626 9, 687 674 789 
JIC an 11, 452 2,385 8,401 666 9, 954 710 788 
August......... 12,142 2,301 9,076 765 10, 626 741 775 
September..... 12,671 2,444 9,455 Hie 11,003 887 781 
October........ 11,382 2,140 8, 607 635 9, 700 897 785 
November..... de Bab Wp 2,582 8,129 586 9, 630 893 774 
December..... , 10, 407 2,624 7,241 542 8,777 871 759 
78375—14} 
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Subsection 3.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals 


At Dec. 31, 1945, there were 48,056 patients in mental institutions in Canada, 
and 4,190 on parole or otherwise absent, making a total of 52,246, whereas the 
normal bed capacity was only 45,124, showing a seriously over-crowded situation if 
the patient population on Jan. 1, 1945, and the admissions and separations during 
the year are considered. This over-crowded condition was specially marked in 
the western provinces and in Quebec. . Of the 48,056 resident patients in 1945, 
36,643 were insane, 10,443 were mentally deficient, 716 were epileptic and 254 
mental cases were otherwise classified. . 

The number of resident patients in mental institutions per 100,000 population 
on Dee. 31, 1945, was 396-5, as compared with 394-8 on the same date of 1944, 
394-8 in 1943, 394-2 in 1942, 392-5 in 1941, 388-0 in 1940, 352-8 in 1935 and 
305-4 on June 1, 1931. 

Data are not available to indicate to what extent the increasing trend of. 
patients per 100,000 population is due to more complete diagnosis and care than 
formerly, or to what extent there is an actual increase in the preportion of the 
population requiring treatment for mental diseases. 


10.._Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1945 


Prince 
7 Nova New ‘ 
Item ree Sookin Riseiek Quebec Ontario 
Institutions reporting. ..1c sete as eine No. 1 17 1 8 17 
Normal bed capacities............++: 290 2,541 1,000 13, 670 16,572 
Staff— 
Doctors, LUL-timl O14 om ieee rae No. 1 je 5 30 77 
Doctors,part-time® .. enews ae oa 2 20 1 20 16 
Graduatemursessre .2 at eer ae ne oe 9 27 17 195 498 
Other numses ie. Ge... cake cee cies i 14 40 - 255 183 
Totals; Stans. oe eka oes No. 71 385 182 2,492 3,678 
Movement of Population— 
Admissions (transfers not included). No. 124 622 290 3,414 4,498 
Totals, Under Treatment........ ws 398 2,935 1,998 19,470 21,324 
Separations (transfers not included). “ 114 589 310 3,677 4,083 
Total patients, Dec. 31............ Be 284 2,346 1, 688 15, 793 17, 241 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal pay- 

THON TS eee oe et, Zena eta $ 161, 926 737, 851 460,046 | 5,463,019 6, 053, 022 
Fees from paying patients.......... $ 23,358 49,906 64, 182 661, 599 1,357, 451 
Received from other sources....... $ 876 42,857 1,576 532,901 383, 163 

Totals, Receipts.............. $ 186,160 830,614 525,804 | 6,657,519 7,793,636 
Expenditures— 
Salaries Aske sy etree eee cam eee $ 59, 968 305, 575 181,539 | 2,860,663 4,394, 052 
RrONaSlONS ac asides Holes eae ete $ 56, 968 236, 141 158, 706 1,521, 348 1,326, 246 
All other expenditures for mainten- 

ATCO Moke Aone ea rice ee ee nee $ 69, 224 270, 332 185, 559 1, 663, 143 1,697,815 
Totals, Expenditures for Mainten- 

ATICOC TIM Es eS awe $ 186, 160 812, 048 525,804 | 6,045, 154 7,418,113 
New buildings and improvements. $ Nil 30, 961 20, 197 263, 327 330, 337 
‘Expenditures for other purposes.... $ _ 3,089 Nil 653, 986 5, 861 

Totals, Expenditures....... $ 186,160 846,098 | - 546,001 | 6,962,467 7,754,311 


1JIncludes other personnel. 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1945—concluded 


. Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba ehowar Alberta Columbia Total 
Institutions reporting................ 4 2 5 4 59 
Normal bed capacities............... 2,578 2,970 2, 967 2, 536 45,124 
Staff— 
Sroeusre-Tull-time:, 6) ..... <<... 15 13 12 14 169 
Doctors; part-time. .: 60... Pe Nil Nil 2 3 64 
Erraduate nurses... ........ 0... 56 13 46 25 886 
Mruprntinses: 60250 oe ee 103 203 99 aie 1,174 
motals, Staffls (5 644 922 628 956 9,938 
Movement of Population— 
missions (transfers not included). No 751 755 662 Telia 12,268 
Totals, Under Treatment......_. ss 3,908 4,924 3,717 5,342 64,016 
Separations (transfers not included). 692 707 556 1,042 11,770 
Total patients, Dec. 31............ 3,216 4,217 3,161 4,300 52, 246 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal pay- . : 

LAETOLI sO a ee Enea 1,074,474 | 1,347,738 | 1,164,316 1,951,739 || 18,414,131 
Fees from paying patients.......... 185,108 208, 840 251,715 215, ale 3,017,471 
Received from other sources....... 56, 614 151, 657 31,754 567 1,201, 965 

Totals, Receipts............ 1,316,196 | 1,708,235 | 1,447,785 2,167,618 || 22,633,567 
Expenditures— 
ON ESTE ce he Ae Sai 644, 074 850, 906 711,718 | 1,229,323 || 11,237,818 
EMOVUBORG HES Fd, Oe Ak 294,316 336, 516 255, 020 350, 332 4,535, 593 
All other expenditures for mainten- 

FILE OUI Seer ee cae. 2s teen? Ee 354, 410 421, 294 299, 093 586,397 5, 547, 267 
Totals, Expenditures for Mainten- . 

BNO father tes Gt tae hs iP Seay 1,292,800 | 1,608,716 | 1,265,831 | 2,166,052 21,320,678 
New buildings and improvements.. 23,396 99,519 196, 482 Nil 964,219 
Expenditures for other purposes... . Nil Nil 3,004 cs 665, 940 

Totals, Expenditures....... 1,316,196 | 1,708,235 | 1,465,317 2,166,052 || 22,950,837 


1 Includes other personnel. 


Section 3.—The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada 


The Victorian Order of Nurses is a voluntary public-health agency, national 
in scope and having as its primary object the care of the sick in their own homes 
by visiting nurses. In 1946 there were 102: branches of the Order distributed as 
follows: Nova Scotia 16; New Brunswick 8; Quebec 5; Ontario’ 59; Manitoba 1; 
Saskatchewan 3; Alberta 2; and British Columbia 8. The affairs of each branch 
are directed by a local board, which raises the money necessary to carry on the 
work. However, the policies and professional standards set by the national organi- 
zation are accepted by the branches. The Board of Governors of the national 
organization is made up largely of representatives appointed by the branches. 


Registered nurses are empleyed by the Order and have, in addition, post- 
graduate training in public-health nursing. All appointments are approved by 
Headquarters at Ottawa, which also assumes responsibility for the supervision of 
the nurses’ service. 


A complete maternity service is offered. This includes instruction before the 
baby arrives, attendance at the time of confinement and nursing care and health 
Supervision of mother and baby. If the baby is ‘born in hospital the mother on 
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her return home may request the services of a Victorian Order nurse to demonstrate 
the baby’s bath and help to establish a plan for the infant’s care. The nurse will 
continue to visit as long as health teaching and supervision is indicated. 


During 1946 approximately 475 nurses in the field gave nursing care to 116,361 
patients. Health teaching is an important function of the visiting nurse, and her 
entry into so many homes provides an unparalleled opportunity to make a worth- 
while contribution toward the up-building of the health of the Canadian people. 


The Order provides a community service available to everyone in the area 
served, regardless of race, creed or economic status. The nurses give care on a 
visit basis to medical, surgical, and maternity patients under medical direction 
and thus care for a large group of people who would otherwise be without skilled 
care. The budget of the average man makes very little allowance for the cost of 
illness. The patient is expected to pay the cost of the visit but the fee is adjusted 
to suit the family income and service is never refused because of inability to pay. 
Of the 852,873 visits made in 1946, 51 p.c. were free, 22 p.c. were paid, 16 p.c. 
were paid in part and 11 p.c. were paid for by insurance companies for care to 
patients. The cost of the service to those unable to pay is provided for by municipal 
grants and funds collected by means of campaigns. 


In smaller centres where the Victorian Order nurse is the only public-health 
nurse the program of work is usually enlarged to include school-nursing service, 
child-hygiene centres, assistance at immunization clinics and other public-health 
services. 

An increasing number of Victorian Order branches are giving part-time nursing 
service to industrial plants where the number of employees is not large enough to 
require the full-time services of a nurse. 


Section 4.—The Canadian Red Cross Society 


The Canadian Red Cross Society in both its wartime and peacetime work is 
closely allied in a voluntary capacity with the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments. The Society was founded in 1896 and incorporated in 1909, its purpose 
being to furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war and, 
in time of peace or war, to carry on and assist in work for the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 
Organization includes National and Overseas Offices, Provincial Divisions and 
2,500 Branches. The Society has a senior and junior membership of over 2,500,000 
in Canada. 


While the year 1946 was devoted in large part to the development and 
expansion of an extensive peacetime program in Canada, the needs of liberated 
peoples in Europe and Asia were by no means forgotten. During 1945 and 1946 
some $18,000,000 worth of relief goods was poured into these countries both direct 
from Canada and from the Society’s warehouses in the United Kingdom. 


Assistance to Service Personnel and Dependents Returning to Canada.— 
This work was exceptionally heavy, during 1946, the Government having entrusted 
to the Red Cross the task of meeting returning men and their dependents at ports 
of entry and conducting them on trains to their destinations. Red Cross conducting 
officers on all trains looked after the distribution of supplies, attended to the despatch 
of telegrams to relatives, organized reception centres and mobile canteens, and 
performed many other services. 
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For nearly three years now, the Canadian Red Cross has been escorting .wives 
_ and children of Canadian service men from their homes in England, and later also 
_ from the Continent, to their Canadian destinations, including an escort service 
across the Atlantic. Approximately 61,200 persons, 41,400 brides and 19,800 
children, were cared for by the Red Cross. In addition, about 9,000 Far East 
returned personnel, including 1,500 Canadian survivors of Hong Kong, were welcomed 


and helped en route to their homes in Canada or while crossing the Dominion bound 
for the United Kingdom. 


; Peacetime Services.—The aims of the Red Cross Society in peace are the 
_ same as in war—to improve health, prevent disease and mitigate suffering anywhere 
_ and everywhere in Canada to the full extent of its resources. 


: Veterans Aid.—This assistance is given, through Red Cross Lodges (recreational 
centres) adjacent to all large veterans hospitals in Canada; a summer Convalescent 
Hospital; residence Clubs for disabled war pensioners; regular visiting of all 
_ hospital patients who are supplied with extra comforts, library facilities, trans- 
portation, shopping service, instruction in handicraft, film service and other 
entertainment. Dental assistance, surgical supplies, clothing and other aid are 
& provided for needy veterans and families. 


Outpost Hospital Service.—At the end of 1946, a chain of 54 Red Cross Outpost 
_ Hospitals and Nursing Stations were in operation in the frontier districts of the 
~ Dominion, bringing medical science within reach of these isolated communities. 
_ A large number of new Outposts are planned to meet the needs of isolated regions 
_ and will be in operation during 1947. 


Blood Transfusion Service.—Following an intensive survey, it was found that 
4 many hospitals in Canada are without the blood and facilities necessary. for their 
transfusion needs. Every day, lives (mothers in childbirth, accident victims, 
_ operative cases) are being lost because of this deficiency. It is the aim of the Red 
Cross to supply sufficient blood so that everyone in Canada in need of a transfusion 
_ can have it, immediately, free of charge. The Society plans to operate its own 
Blood Depots and Sub-Depots across Canada, (first Depot opened in Vancouver 
a. on Jan. 21, 1947) which will eventually provide blood to all Canadian hospitals. 
_ The blood will be provided by volunteer donors, as during the War. 


* Junior Red Cross.—This organization, devoted to the principles of health 
- good citizenship and international friendliness, has helped over 25,000 crippled 
~ children since its inception. At the end of 1946, there were about 900,000 members 
_in over 30,000 branches in schools in Canada and Newfoundland. These Juniors 
4 have given magnificent service in providing relief for child war victims throughout 
the world and have embarked upon an extensive peacetime service program which 
~ includes aid to handicapped children, assistance for disabled veterans in hospital, 
- and many community projects. 


a First Aid, Swimming and Water Safety.—The Swimming and Water Safety 
_ Program was enthusiastically received from coast to coast throughout Canada in 
1946. The Red Cross undertook this service in an endeavour to cut down the more 
than 1,000 drownings that take place in Canada each year. Through this nation- 
_ Wide service, the Red Cross joins with other agencies in this field. A wide First Aid 
_ Instruction Program also made good headway in 1946. 
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Health and Other Activities Improvement of the health of the Canadian 
people is one of the primary aims of the Society. Besides the health projects 
mentioned above, home-nursing instruction and nutrition service are important 
activities. _Home-nursing courses are being conducted all over Canada to give 
women and girls elementary instruction in proper procedures of caring for the sick 
in their own homes. In this project, doctors, dentists, trained nurses and dietitians 
give their services free. The nutrition service expanded widely in 1946 with trained 
Red Cross dietitians servicing nearly all provinces. Attracting international 
interest is the first intensive long-range study ever made under controlled conditions 
of the effect of a school-meal program on the health and efficiency of a large group 
of school children, which was initiated in the autumn of 1946 by the National 
Nutrition Department. The purpose of this study is to obtain scientifically accurate 
information and to apply this information for the betterment of the health of 
school children not only in Canada but throughout the world. 


Section 5.—The Order of St. John* 


The origin of the Order of St. John goes back to the Crusades and the Knights 
of St. John and Malta. His Majesty the King is supreme head of the Order which 
has headquarters at London, England, and units in all parts of the British Empire. 
In Canada, the Governor General is the Prior and meetings of the Order are held 
at Government House. The organization in Canada is the Priory in Canada of 
the Grand Priory of the British Realm of the Venerable Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, usually referred to as the Order of St. John. 


The Priory in Canada has its headquarters and national offices at St. John 
House, Ottawa, Ont., with branches in every province and local centres in hundreds 
of cities and towns throughout Canada. There are two distinct branches: the 
Association whose members train instructors, conduct classes and issue various 
certificates; and the Brigade, members of which are in uniform under a form of 
military discipline, receive constant supplementary training, and are available for . 
call whenever the need arises. The Brigade strength is approximately 15,000 
persons, about equally divided between the Ambulance Division (men) and the 
Nursing Division (women), and organized into about 325 divisions from coast to 
coast. 


The primary purpose of the Association is to teach first aid and home nursing 
and other kindred subjects to citizens of Canada, irrespective of age, and to provide 
trained and organized personnel to help in time of disaster or national emergency. 
The work was started in 1895 and since then more than 1,000,000 persons have 
received certificates and other awards. Many thousands of these went to members 
of the Armed Forces to which trained instructors and textbooks have been provided 
in large numbers. The railways of Canada and many large industrial concerns 
maintain their own St. John centres. 


* Including the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
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The scheme of Voluntary Air Detachment Training inaugurated in 1943 
provided trained personnel for overseas and, in addition, a number of members 
have been trained for service in Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps hospitals 
in Canada as well as for civilian hospitals. 


The return of peace saw the Order of St. John revert to its wide field of peacetime 
service. The Brigade performs a very special function. At port cities it assists the 
regular R.C.A.M.C. doctors and nurses, helps in hospitals and merchant seamen’s 
hostels and also assists shipwrecked seamen. Uniformed St. John Brigade members 
are to be found at all exhibitions, large demonstrations or wherever crowds gather. 
St. John First Aiders have also proved their worth on the ski-runs in the Laur- 
entians, on Mount Royal, on the Gatineau Hills, at Fort William and other places 
where skiing is one of the major Canadian sports. 


The Order of St. John is carrying on an extensive peacetime program of home 
nursing, first aid and blood grouping. The training of Brigade members as blood- 
typing technicians was commenced in 1943. The entire personnel of large industrial 


_ firms are being typed so that, in the event of serious accident, blood transfusions 


may be given in the quickest. possible time. 
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From a historical as well as a constitutional point of view, the responsibility for 
social welfare in Canada has rested on the provinces, which, in turn, have delegated 
a large share of this responsibility to the municipalities. It is but recently, relatively 
speaking, that the concept of public welfare has grown to include more than poor 
relief, sanitation and institutions of confinement and that the provinces have under- 
taken to meet these expanding needs by maintaining institutions of one kind or 
another, child welfare services, and other specialized programs. Thus, the provinces 
themselves have latterly assumed the major role in public welfare and, even though 
the municipalities have continued to carry substantial burdens, the Provincial 
Governments have taken a direct part in co-ordinating the work and assisting by 
subsidies and other means. 


At the same time, an increasing measure of responsibility on the part of the 
Dominion has been in evidence: this was especially noticeable during the pre-war 
depression decade in the fields of unemployment relief, agricultural relief and old 
age pensions. While constitutional authority has not changed, except with respect 
to unemployment insurance, the pressure of events in the depression decade obliged 
the Dominion Government to help the provinces to shoulder their financial burdens 
by grants-in-aid, etc. To-day, therefore, the responsibility of the Dominion 
Government for problems arising in these fields has become fairly well established 
by custom rather than constitutional change, although what remained of unemploy- 
ment relief after the introduction of unemployment insurance was turned back in 
1941 to the provinces. A real effort was made by the Rowell-Sirois Commission 
to bring about the necessary redistribution of administrative and financial responsi- 
bility essential to the proper functioning of the Dominion and Provincial authorities 
in the complicated economic circumstances that are an outgrowth of the present 
century. This effort has been carried forward, but with varying success, in the 
proposals of the Dominion Government to the provinces with regard to social 
security, during the Dominion-Provincial Conferences held in 1945 and 1946 (see 
pp. 85-89). 


Historically, welfare work begins with the care of the most needy and the care 
of the indigent, aged and infirm, homeless orphans, dependent,- neglected and 
delinquent children, and the dependent deaf and blind. These classes have been 
recognized as a public responsibility since the earliest days, but the actual work 
of caring for them was, in great degree, undertaken by religious and philanthropic 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Chapter has been revised under the direction of 
Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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bodies, many of which were incorporated during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In many cases, Government aid was granted, with official inspection as the 
natural corollary. As early as 1752 an orphanage was opened at Halifax, N.S., 
for orphans and deserted children and in Upper Canada an Act was passed, towards 
the end of the century, to provide for the education and support of orphaned 
children. In the different colonies before Confederation, under various Acts of the 
Legislatures, houses of refuge, homes for the aged, orphanages and other charitable 
institutions were provided. The most serious welfare problems, particularly in 
Upper and Lower Canada, were those connected with immigration. Many immi- 
grants were destitute on their arrival and were dependent on charity. In 1822, 
an immigrant hospital was opened at Quebec for the care of the indigent sick. 
Throughout the colonies before Confederation an interest in child welfare found 
expression in the incorporation of numerous institutions for friendless orphans and 
physically incapacitated children. These orphanages were largely supported by 
the philanthropy of societies or individuals and, if grants of public money were 
received, the management was subject to Government supervision. During this 
period, the orphanage was all that was available to the child who lacked normal 
home care. 

Since Confederation, the principle has become generally recognized that the 
indigent, aged and infirm, orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf 
and dumb and the blind should be the responsibility of the State. Numerous 
acts of the Provincial Legislatures have recognized municipal and provincial responsi- 
bility for these classes of the population by establishing institutions, welfare services, 
or other provisions for their care. In every province of Canada, public-welfare 
organizations now exist to look after their protection and well-being. Child- 
welfare work, as it is known to-day, was not recognized as a special field for case 
work until the close of the nineteenth century. Now, noteworthy contributions 
are being made in this field by the provincial child-welfare authorities, the Children’s 
Aid Societies and other social agencies. Of the 468 institutions that reported at 
the Census of 1941, 76 were controlled by Provincial and County Governments, 
61 by municipalities, 104 were under private auspices and 227 under religious and 
fraternal organizations. 

The field of social welfare is a very wide one and includes the work of many 
voluntary organizations. The Canadian Welfare Council gives national direction to, 
and co-ordinates the work of, the local welfare agencies ; specialized organizations, 
such as the Canadian National Institute for the Blind and the Canadian Federation 
of the Blind, occupy a somewhat similar role in their particular fields. The various 
Community Chest organizations and service clubs assist welfare work by helping 
to finance local organizations, and the great work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the’ Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides 
and similar youth organizations, in what may be described as preventive rather 
than curative work, cannot be overlooked. Day nurseries provide services to many 
mothers who are obliged to work. Most of the activities of these organizations 
are not susceptible to statistical measurement. In the case of the Canadian Red 
Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, and the Order of Saint John, their fields of 
effort are more closely related to public health and are therefore treated in 
Chapter VII, at pp. 205-209. 

An outline of the welfare work being carried on by the Dominion Government 
and by each of the Provincial Governments follows. 
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Section 1.—Dominion Welfare Services 


The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare (8 Geo. VI, 
c. 22, 1944), established for the first time a Department of the Federal Government 
in which matters of welfare are a primary responsibility. Prior to that time, the 
administration of Acts pertaining to social security and welfare was assigned to 
existing Departments or, as in the case of unemployment insurance, to a commission 
set up for the purpose. The Act of 1944 places under the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare the administration of any Acts, orders or regulations relating 
to welfare which are not by law assigned to any other Department. 

Other functions of the Department more particularly relating to welfare are, 
in brief: the promotion of social security and social welfare of the people of Canada 
over which the Dominion has jurisdiction; investigation and research; the prepara- 
tion and distribution of information on social and industrial conditions affecting the 
health and lives of the people; co-operation with provincial authorities with a 
view to co-ordination of efforts in providing for the social security and welfare 
of the people of Canada. ay 

The Welfare Branch of the Department administers the Family Allowances 
Act, the Physical Fitness Act and the federal Old Age Pensions Act including 
pensions for the blind. The War Charities Act and the Voluntary War Relief 
Division, formerly administered by the Deparment of National War Services, 
were transferred to the Department of National Health and Welfare by Order in 
Council and have been administered by the Welfare Branch since Feb. 1, 1947. 

The welfare of Indians and Eskimos is the responsibility of the Department of 
Mines and Resources (see Chapter XX XI). Other welfare services are administered 
by the Department of Labour, the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, as indicated on pp. 214-215. 


Family Allowances.—The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced for 
the purpose of equalizing opportunity for the children of Canada. The allowances 
are paid monthly to mothers and must be spent exclusively towards the main- 
tenance, care, training, education and advancement of the child. If it is satis- 
factorily shown to the authorities that the money is not being spent for this purpose, 
payment can be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on behalf of 
the child. It is further set out in the Act that if any person is dissatisfied with a 
decision as to his right to be paid an allowance or as to the amount of allowance 
payable to him or as to any other matter arising under the Act, he may appeal 
against such decision to a tribunal established for that purpose. 

To be eligible for allowances, children must have been born in Canada or have 
lived in this country for three consecutive years, except the children of men or 
women who have served in the Armed Forces. Children of members of the three 
Armed Services are eligible even though born outside the country. A further 
important clause in the eligibility regulations concerns education. The allowance 
is not payable to a child who, being above the age of six years and physically fit to 
attend school, fails to do so or to receive equivalent training. The allowance ceases 
when a child reaches the age of sixteen. 

The allowances, which are tax free, are paid by cheque monthly at the following 
rates :— 


Ghildren tinder 6 years-a awes cto heat Gece eee eee $5 
Children from 6-9 years of age, inclusive...... neat No Meas ba Me $6 
Children from 10-12 years of age, inclusive................. $7 


Children from 13-15 years of age, inclusive.................- $8 
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1.—Family Allowance Statistics, J uly, 1945, March, June, September, December, 1946, 
and March, 1947 


Families 
to Whom rae Average Average Allowance ea 
: Ow- ota Children 
Province Date eaiieee| bid ran a Eps 
Were Family “4 
Paid 
No. No. No. $ 
Prince Edward Island..} July, 1945 11, 702 29, 207 2-50 177,058 
ar., 1946 11,999 30, 541 2-54 181,007 
June, 1946 127021 30, 456 2-53 181,149 
Sept., 1946 12,050 30, 635 2-54 182,975 
ec., 1946 12,179 30,910 2-54 184,276 
Mar., 1947 12, 280 31, 203 2-54 185,368 
Nova Scotiae J. 45.25; July, 1945 64, 213 155, 121 2-42 921,333 
Mar., 1946 76, 789 183, 447 2-39 1,087, 899 
June, 1946 76, 764 183, 048 2-38 1,091,034 
Sept., 1946 77, 728 184, 789 2-38 1,105, 552 
Dec., 1946 79, 824 188,768 2°36 1,131,079 
Mar., 1947 84,172 196, 530 2-33 1,171, 436 
New Brunswick...:....| July, 1945 54, 036 143, 152 2-65 849, 136 
Mar., 1946 58, 933 156, 961 2-66 923,155 
June, 1946 59,551 158, 247 2°66 930, 193 
Sept., 1946 60, 794 160, 167 2-63 943, 484 
Dec., 1946 62,158 162,844 2-62 958,711 
Mar., 1947 65,071.} 168,114 2-58 990, 720 
UB DEC ee ceases, July, 1945 354, 881 | 1,029,246 2-90 5, 948, 309 
ar., 1946 396,904 | 1,118,540 2-82 6, 634, 200 
June, 1946 405,812 | 1,145,797 2-82 6, 706, 662 
Sept., 1946 414,923 | 1,162,197 2°80 6, 828,111 
Dec., 1946 424,109 | 1,174,526 2°77 6,918, 180 
Mar., 1947 445,669 | 1,230,312 2-76 7,195,361 
MICATION Tithe es eee | July, 1945 384, 921 798, 725 2-08 4, 836,416 
ar., 1946 456, 219 937, 982 2-05 5,672,760 
June, 1946 458,745 941, 533 2-05 5,670,179 
Sept., 1946 467, 667 955, 404 2-04 5, 767, 673 
Dec., 1946 487,051 984,644 2-02 5,941,309 
Mar., 1947 526,400 | 1,051,206 2-00 6,343, 706 
WEAMEGODE 4415. boat haoak July, 1945 80, 106 169, 686 2-12 1,029, 982 
ar., 1946 87, 252 184, 692 2-12 1,120, 206 
June, 1946 88, 483 187,271 2-12 1,144,715 
Sept., 1946 89, 892 190, 444 2°12 1, 147, 457 
Dec., 1946 93,058 195, 679 2:10 1,183,520 
Mar., + 1947 97,698 203,681 2-08 1, 233,324 
Saskatchewan.......... July, 1945 97,444 232, 966 2-39 1,397, 838 - 
Mar., 1946 106, 067 248, 319 2-34 1,488, 989 
June, 1946 107, 103 248, 218 2-32 1,494, 690 
Sept., 1946 108,310 249, 376 2-30 1, 504, 113 
Dec., 1946 109,792 250,407 2-28 Tot 346 
Mar., 1947 112, 625 255, 424 2°27 1,548, 593 
0 SO July, 1945 94,678 213, 162 2-25 1,289, 084 
Mar., 1946 103, 804 230, 767 2-22 1,391,070 
June, 1946 104, 655 231,312 2-21 1,391,911 
Sept., 1946 105,345 231, 520 2-20 1,395, 992 
Dec., 1946 110,178 238, 434 2-16 1, 456, 608 
Mar., 1947 115,198 248, 512 2-16 1,495, 057 
British Columbia...... July, 1945 95,773 185, 579 1-94 1,111,778 
ar., 1946 106, 840 204, 754 1-92 1, 231,304 
June, 1946 108,325 205, 785 1-90 1, 247, 526 
Sept., 1946 111, 433 213,093 1-91 1, 285, 142 
Dec., 1946 116,855 225,293 1-93 1,336, 878 
Mar., 1947 126, 622 242,010 1-91 1,431, 689 
Yukon and N.W.T..... July, 1945 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
: Mar., 1946 1,344 3,097 2-30 22,683 
June, 1946 1,700 3,915 2-30 23,017 
Sept., 1946 1,799 4,077 2-27 23,729 
Dec., 1946 2,224 4,998 2-25 29,217 
Mar., 1947 rye 6,070 2-23 35, 694 
ae July, 1945 | 1,237,754 2,956,844 2-39 17,560,934 
ar., 1946 | 1,406,151 | 3,299,100 2-35 19,753,273 
June, 1946 | 1,423,159 3,335,082 2°34 19,881,076 
Sept., 1946 | 1,449,941 3,381,792 2°33 20,184,228 
Dec., 1946 | 1,497,428 3,456,503 2-31 20,651,154 
Mar., 1947 | 1,588,456 3,633,062 2-29 21,630,948 
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The allowances are reduced after the fourth child as follows: one dollar reduction 
for the fifth child, two dollars each for the sixth and seventh child and three dollars 
for each additional child. 

The Family Allowances administration is highly decentralized. Reporting 
to the National Director at Ottawa are Regional Directors in each of the provincial 
capitals and a Regional Director for the Northwest Territories and Yukon. Each 
regional office is divided into two main sections—the administrative, which carries 
out all matters of policy, and the treasury division, which devotes itself exclusively 
to the issuance of the monthly cheques. The Regional Treasury Officers report to 
the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 

Each regional office has a Supervisor of Welfare Services who acts as adviser 
to the Regional Director in social welfare matters and directs the staff of the Welfare 
Section. On the Dominion level, similarly, a Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services 
acts as adviser to the National Director. 

Study of the statistics (p. 213) reveals a steady increase in the number of 
children in receipt of allowances, accounted for in large part by the fact that the 
number of children reaching age 16, and thus becoming ineligible, was more than 
offset by the number of births. The lower average age of the children, which has 
resulted from this change in distribution by age, is reflected in a reduced average 
allowance per child. In addition, the number of new one-child families coming 
into the plan together with the retirement of elder children reaching age 16 proved 
sufficient to reduce the average number of children per family. Average allowance 
per family has, therefore, decreased. It may be noted, however, that continuance 
of this trend depends on the effect that further shifts in the age distribution of the 
children may have on average allowance per child and size of average family. 

It will be noted that between December, 1946, and March, 1947, there was 
a sharp increase in the number of families to whom allowances were paid. This is 
explained by an amendment to the Income War Tax Act effective Jan. 1, 1947. 
Prior to that date, through income tax adjustment, the Government recovered on 
a sliding scale a proportion of the allowance actually received. In 1946, 100 p.c. 
recovery was reached at an income level of $3,600. Hence, many in the upper income 
- brackets did not apply for the allowance. Under the amended Act, it was to their 
advantage to apply because the amount deductible from taxable income is the 
same for all children who are eligible to receive the allowance irrespective of regis- 
tration under the Act. 


Unemployment Insurance.—In 1940, by an amendment to the British North 
America Act, the Dominion Government was given complete jurisdiction in the 
field of unemployment insurance and since that time a national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance administered by the Unemployment Insurance Commission has 
been in operation. (See Chapter XX on Labour.) 


National Physical Fitness Program.—Under the Physical Fitness Act, 
which came into force on Oct. 1, 1948, the Dominion Government provides financial 
assistance to those provinces desiring to promote and carry out physical fitness 
and recreational projects. This subject is dealt with under Section 3, pp. 282-233. 


Veterans Allowances.—In addition to war pensions, allowances are paid to 
certain non-pensionable veterans at 60 years of age, or earlier if the veteran is 
permanently unemployable or to eligible veterans who, having served in a theatre of 
actual war, are incapable and unlikely to become capable of maintaining themselves 
because of economic handicaps combined with disabilities. These allowances are 
dealt with in Chapter XXX on Veterans Affairs. 
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Dependents Allowances.*—The Dependents’ Allowance Board is charged 
with the payment of allowances to dependents of members of the Armed Forces, the 
main purpose of which is to promote the well-being and efficiency of His Majesty’s 
Forces by relieving financial anxieties with respect to the domestic welfare of their 
dependents. 


The Board consists of a civilian chairman and representatives from the three 
Armed Services and the Treasury, and administers all allowances. Where investiga- 
tion is necessary, it is ‘carried out through the field staffs of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, the Soldier Settlement Board, provincial welfare 
services, and private welfare organizations such as Children’s Aid Societies and 
Family Welfare Bureaus. 


A special Family Welfare Section has been instituted by:the Board to administer 
allowances when the recipient is infirm or where domestic difficulties necessitate the 
intervention of a third party. The wife of a service man may request adminis- 
tration of her allowance in case of illness or of her financial affairs becoming involved. 
The Section maintains the closest co-operation with the various welfare agencies. 


Veterans Unemployment Assistance.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 
does not place veterans in employment, but, works closely with the Department, of 
Labour in connection with veterans’ problems. Out-of-work benefits are authorized 
in certain cases as outlined in Chapter XXX. 


Government Annuities.t—Under the Government. Annuities Act (ec. i 
R.S.C. 1927, amended by c. 33, 1931) passed in 1908, the Dominion Government 


carries on a service that permits and encourages Canadians, during the earning 


period of their lives, to make provision for their old age. The Act is now adminis- 
tered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and 
paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in quarterly instal- 
ments (unless otherwise expressly provided) for life and may be guaranteed for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years in any event. The minimum amount of annuity 
obtainable on the life of one person or on the lives of two persons jointly is $10 a 
year and the maximum amount is $1,200 a year. 


Annuity contracts are of two classes, deferred and immediate, under each of 
which there are various plans available. Deferred annuity contracts are for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, purchase being 
made by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums, or by single premium. Immediate 
annuity contracts are for purchase by older persons who wish to obtain immediate 


regular incomes through their accumulated savings. 


The property and interest of the annuitant in a contract for a Government 
annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. In the event of the death of the 
annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid is refunded 
to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c. per 
annum, compounded annually. 

Although in the majority of cases annuities issued on the lives of individuals 
have been purchased by the individuals themselves, provision is made in the Act 
whereby employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their 
employees, or associations on behalf of their members. This provision has been 


* Revised by the Director of Public Relations, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
t Revised by the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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taken advantage of increasingly in the past few years through group annuity plans, 
under which the purchase money required is derived partly from the wages of 
employees and partly from employer-contributions. 


The group annuity plans in effect cover a wide variety of industries and many 
municipal corporations, well distributed throughout Canada. Benefits under an- 
nuities sold under group plans in recent years are NOW providing retirement income 
for many of the older members of the groups. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Government annuities 
system, up to and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1946, the total number of annuity contracts 
and certificates issued was 151,038. Of these, 17,651 have been cancelled, leaving 
in force on Mar. 31, 1946, 133,387 contracts and certificates. The total amount of 
purchase money received during the same period was $318,780,755. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1946, 433 corporations, institutions and associations had entered 
into agreements with the Government to purchase annuities, and on that date 
45,416 employees or members were purchasing deferred annuities thereunder, 
agreements being drawn up according to specific requirements in each case. The 
number of annuities for the year under review included 17,355 deferred annuity 
certificates issued under the system whereby one group contract is issued for each 
group, the employee or member receiving a certificate. 


Up to June, 1940, annuity payments were, with certain exceptions, exempt 
from taxation under the Income War Tax Act. Under contracts issued after that 
date, income was fully taxable until the Act was amended in 1945. Under the 
amendment, the capital element in contractual annuities issued since June, 1940, 
was declared exempt from taxation, the portion representing interest being subject 
to tax as income. The change applies to income of 1945 and subsequent years. 


2,.—Government Annuities Contracted, and Purchase Money Received, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1925-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1909 to 1924 will be found at p. 878 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Contracts | Purchase 


Contracts | Purchase 


Year and Money Year and Money 

Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 

No. : No, Br eee 

(WE CARE Reg eo ocn mote 486 1,606,822 || 1936.........-eseeeceeees 6,357 | 21,281,981 
POO Gen hv gies y aaeex eee on 668 | 1,938,921 || 1937.....6. eee eeeeerereee 7,806 | 23,614,824 
OD Tek t iu canasatetels. alte sieisinte tail 503 1,894,885 || 1938......ceeeeeeeeereees 5,724 13,550, 483 
pA Re Mesa 13. cerca Ges TO OD 1,223 | 3,843,088 || 19389.....--seseeerreseeee 8,518 18,189,319 
LR OZOE EE ciel eoveravs erereretonsielotel s fate 1,328 | 4,272,419 || 1940........ceeveeceeeees 9,014 | 20,001,533 
GSO) Saree aia cicsteicssiecac sige 1,257 | 3,156,475 || 1941........cceeeeeveeees 11,994 | 18,803,645 
LOSI ponte adh acetone: 1,772 | 3,612,234 |] 1042.......ceeeeeeeeeeers 8,593 | 19,630,645 
O32 haar neste satettetar - ciccatee 1,726 | 4,194,384 } 1943.........-.- esse eens 9,608 | 20,415,365 
Ry Ae eat oS Ee Ulan ORO. 1,375 | 3,547,345 || 1944....,....-.s eens eene 19,354 | 26,600,098 
JOSE Fors. Ale einer se 2,412 | 7,071,439 || 1945.........-. ns Sapa eae 15,796. | 33,076, 436 


1935 cent new ss ab auee aeoek 3,930 | 13,376,400 | 1946........-.+- sees reese 25,538 | 46,954,536 
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Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


$ Vine $ $ $ 


Assets 


156,053,072) 172,911,035) 190,298,479] 213,561,537] 243,537, 624 
16,857,963] 17,387,444] 23,263,058] 29,976,087] 43,955,032 


172,911,035} 190,298, 479 "213, 561, 537 243,537,624} 287,492, 656 


Fund at beginning of fiscal year.......... 
Receipts during the year, less payments. . 


Fund at end of fiscal year................ 


Liabilities 
Value of outstanding contracts........... 172,911,035] 190,298,479) 213,561,537) 243,537,624] 287,492, 656 
Receipts 
Immediate annuities............0s000000. 7,043,299} 5,475,992} 5,688,944 7,686,992! 12,857,728 
melerred annuities;...s..c24.2-ecie.ccccl 12,640,571] 15,026,136) 21,020,193) 25,676,877 34, 470, 916 
PabaresG- OM Lund: 38! tet ik eo 6,373,932} 7,026,977] 7,802,409] 8,826,238] 10,193,045 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve. . 616, 982 497,790 32,181 257, 288 293, 798 
Totals, Receipts................ 26,674,784) 28,026,895) 34,543,727] 42,447,395] 57,815,487 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts 9,445,176] 10,147,590] 10,849,633] 11,724,554 12,938,362 
Return of premiums with interest........ 318, 419 405,098 321,996 459,321 47,985 
Return of premiums without interest..... 53, 226 86, 763 109, 040 287, 433 374, 108 
Totals, Payments.............. 9,816,821} 10,639,451) 11,280,669] 12,471,308] 13,860,455 


Sn ee Se AT NE OE he NO SA es Be 
4.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31, Amount Mar. 31, 
Annuities of Ole Annuities of of 
Annuities | Annuities Annuities | Annuities 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Rmmrediate..... ce eee De: 13,244 | 4,817,805 | 45,343,920 14,490 | 5,358,891 | 50,186,305 
Immediate guaranteed...... 13, 542 5,749,070 | 68,082, 223 15, 248 6, 680,316 78, 835, 182 
Immediate last survivor.... 3,745 1,591,717 | 21,476,478 3, 960 1,710,328 22,959, 689 
WBETOTEE Cees eee atten. f 81,653 1 108, 635, 003 99, 689 1 135, 511, 480 
POtAISh Sah iden Sect. k. 112,184 | 12,158,5922) 243,537,624 133,387 | 13,744,5352| 287,492,656 
1 Undetermined. 2 Amount of immediate annuities. 
. Section 2.—Provincial Welfare Services* 


Provincial health and welfare services are, in many instances, interrelated 


and administered by the same Provincial Departments. 


In view of this fact, it 


is sometimes difficult to set a definite demarcation between the two services. So 


far as possible, this Section deals with the well-being of the people with regard to 
social aid, child welfare, allowances and pensions for mothers and the aged and 
blind. Public health and related institutions are dealt with in Chapter VII, 
pp. 186-209. 


* Revised by the Provincial authorities responsible for the administration of the various welfare 
services. . 
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Subsection 1.—Welfare Services of the Individual Provinces 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Health and Welfare of the 
Province of Prince Edward Island administers the following statutes :— 


(1) The Public Health Act. 

(2) The Old Age Pensions Act. 

(3) The Children’s Act. 

(4) The Vital Statistics Act. 

(5) The Electrical Inspection Act. 

(6) The Faleonwood Hospital and Infirmary Act. 

(7) The Premarital Health Examination Act. 
(8) The Venereal Disease Prevention Act. 


It also administers direct relief payments, and extra-mural treatment for tuber- 
culosis, and supervises all Governmental medical services, including the Provincial. 
Sanatorium, the Hospital for the Insane, and the Infirmary for the care of the aged 
and infirm. In the Province there are two orphanages, one Protestant and one 
Roman Catholic, operated as private institutions. Two Children’s Aid Societies 
are active and operate under authority of the Children’s Act. 

There is no system of workmen’s compensation or mothers’ allowances in the 
Province, but persons employed under the Dominion Government are provided 
for under the schedules of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has co-operated in 
the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since July 1, 1933, and with the 
amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind persons since 
Dec. 1, 1937. For statistics see pp. 229-231. 


Nova Scotia.—The Public Welfare Services are administered by the Minister 
of Public Welfare in the Department of Public Welfare and are specifically concerned 
with the following matters:— 


Child and Family Welfare.—This branch of the Department includes :— 
(1) Child protection. 
(2) Assistance to and supervision of Children’s Aid Societies. 
) Supervision of children in adoptive and foster homes. 
(4) Family case work. 
) Psychiatric service for children and families under (3) and (4), and for 
the public schools on request. of the Education Department. 
(6) Inspection of all child-caring institutions and ownership of, and responsi- 
bility for, the operation of the Nova Scotia Training School for Mentally 
Deficient Children. 


These Services inciude six juvenile courts and probation officers; financial aid 
and technical advice given to 12 Children’s Aid Societies; inspection of foster homes 
and shelters; inspection of and per capita financial assistance to reformatory institu- 
tions. Most of the wards of the Children’s Aid Societies are in either free foster 
homes or family boarding homes, although some are in the regular child-caring 
institutions. Maintenance is paid on a 40-60 p.c. basis between the Province 
and the municipalities. Financial provision for the maintenance of children in 
reformatory institutions is at the rate of $175 per annum from the municipality 
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and an equal amount from the Province. For children in the Training School 
for the Mentally Defective, the municipality pays $200 per child per annum, all 
other expenses being borne by the Province. 


A considerable volume of work has been done for the Dominion Government in 
connection with soldiers’ families. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Enabling legislation was passed in 1930 and became 
effective on Oct. 1 of that year. Statistics under the Act are given at pp. 226-228. 


Public Charities.—These services are varied and include aid to persons who 
have no legal claim on any municipality in the Province or any specific poor district 
but who require public assistance. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind—The Province has co-operated 
- with the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since March, 1934, and with 
the amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind persons 
since Oct. 1, 1937. For statistics see pp, 229-231. 


In addition to the above matters, the following subjects, though not part of 
the public welfare program proper, are controlled by the Province:— 


Homes for the Aged.—Although no provincial grants are paid to homes for the 
aged operated by municipalities, religious or private bodies and subject to provincial 
inspection, many such homes receive public funds indirectly. In certain cases 
old age pensioners boarding in these homes may pay their pensions directly to the 
institution or by private agreement pensions may be paid to the institution by the 
Pension Board of the Department if the pensioner is incapable of managing his 
own affairs. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board.—This legislation was passed in 1915, 
but did not come into operation until Jan. 1, 1917. The subject of workmen’s 
compensation is not as directly related to welfare as the other services dealt. with. . 
The Province, in its control of trade and industry, enacts compensation legislation 
and supervises its administration, but workmen’s compensation is financed by and 
is essentially the responsibility of industry. See also Chapter XX on Labour. 


New Brunswick.—The welfare services provided by the Government of 
New Brunswick are under the direct supervision of the Minister of Health and 
Social Services and consist of :— 

(1) Children’s Protective Service. 

(2) Mothers’ Allowances. 

(3) Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind. 

(4) Homes for the Aged. 

(5) Workmen’s Compensation. 


Children’s Protective Service —This Service includes the administration of the 
Children’s Protection Act and the Adoption Act; services under these Acts are 
carried out by a Child Welfare Officer. Children’s Aid Societies are organized in 
all counties, some of which employ full-time agents. Orphanages are under the 
auspices of religious or private bodies, but there are certain municipal institutions 
that receive adults and children: these are subject to provincial inspection. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act was passed on Apr. 6, 
1944, and provides for allowances to mothers who are widowed or who, for other’ 
reasons, are without means of support. See pp. 226-228. 
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Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has co-operated 
with the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since July 1, 1936, and with 
the amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind persons, 
since Sept. 1, 1937. For statistics see pp. 229-231. 


Homes for the Aged.—These are operated under municipal, religious, fraternal 
or private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed 
in 1918 and came into force on Jan. 2, 1919. See also Chapter XX on Labour. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Health and Public Welfare administers 
a comprehensive plan of social welfare, including aid to, and the supervision of, the 
numerous welfare institutions operated by religious orders or private charity. 
In Quebec, the administrative policy of welfare services is somewhat different from 
that of other provinces in that the responsibilities ordinarily assumed by the public 
authorities are, in many cases, delegated to recognized religious and private welfare 
agencies, aided by substantial grants from public funds. The Provincial Relief Act 
provides for assistance without undue interference with the life of the family. 


A noteworthy feature in the line of preventive work is that carried out by the 
Family Registry Office, whereby children from tubercular families, who have not 
been infected but for whom there is reason to be apprehensive, are boarded out 
with rural families. This Office works in conjunction with local ministers and 
doctors, as regards the moral and physical supervision of these children. 


Another aspect of the welfare program in this Province is the colonization 
scheme, whereby needy families are settled on the land in newly opened districts, 
and are supervised and granted financial aid until they become self-supporting. 


The Government of the Province of Quebec is aware that the future of the 
Province and the survival of its institutions, including the numerous grave problems 
bearing on the future of youth, depend largely on the long-term policies adopted 
by the Government in regard to such matters. An Act was passed at the 1946 
Session of the Quebec Legislature to set up a Department of Social Welfare and 
Youth which shall study such problems and administer all laws of the Province of 
Quebec having for their object the social welfare of the people and assistance to youth 
in preparation for its future. : 


Mothers’ Allowances—The Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act, 1937, became 
effective in December, 1938. For statistics of operations under the Act, 
see pp. 226-228. 


W orkmen’s Compensation.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
was established in 1928 by authority of ec. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. 
The Act was brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the 
Commission commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Com- 
mission did not insure employers against their liability. On Apr. 4, 1931, a new 
Act (21 Geo. V, ¢. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, provided for such insurance, along 
the lines of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario. See also Chapter XX 
on Labour. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has co-operated 
with the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since Aug. 1, 1936, and with 
the amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind persons 
since Oct. 1, 1937. For statistics, see pp. 229-231. 
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Ontario.—The Department of Public Welfare administers the following forms 
of assistance :— 


Child Welfare Division.—In this Division are included: — 


(1) The Children’s Aid Branch, which is responsible for the administration of 
the Children’s Protection Act, the Children of Unmarried Parents Act and 
the Adoption Act; supervision of 53 Children’s Aid Societies in the Province. 
Since the cessation of hostilities, this Branch has co-operated with the 
Dominion Department of Veterans Affairs in assisting with the re-establish- 
ment of returned veterans and family welfare problems. 


(2) The Day Nurseries Branch. An Act respecting day nurseries passed 
by the Ontario Legislature in 1946 provides for the establishment of day 
nurseries in Ontario, serving the pre-school child. Under the Act, any 
municipality may establish a nursery and receive provincial contribution 
equal to one-half operation and maintenance expenditures. The Act 
also provides for the supervision of all day nurseries throughout Ontario. 


(3) The British Child Guests Branch, which continues the supervision of 
British children evacuated from the United Kingdom during the War who 
still remain in Ontario. 


(4) Supervision of institutions for children. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Since 1920, allowances have been paid by the Province 
to widows and other necessitous mothers. In addition to basic allowances, free 
medical services, including necessary drugs, are provided, as well as a 20 p.c. cost-of- 
living bonus. In addition, the Commission has discretionary authority to increase 
any beneficiary’s allowance, up to $10 per month, where need is shown. See 
also pp. 226-228. 


Soldiers’ Aid Commission.—Through the Commission, advice and emergency 
assistance is extended to ex-service men of the First and Second World Wars and 
their families. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has co-operated 
in the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pensions plan since Nov. 1, 1929. Benefits 
reach a maximum of $25 per month, plus a $3 maximum cost-of-living bonus paid 
by the Province, which also provides free medical services, including necessary drugs. 
In 1937, Ontario was one of the first provinces to pay pensions to the blind under 
provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act. For statistics, see pp. 229-231. 


Homes for the Aged.—Homes for the aged are incorporated under the Houses 
of Refuge Act, the Houses of Refuge in Districts Act and the Charitable Institutions 
Act, and are operated by cities, counties, districts and religious or benevolent societies 
under provincial supervision. 


Unemployment Relief—The Unemployment Relief Act of Ontario authorizes 
contribution on the part of the Department of Public Welfare toward alleviation 
of distress of unemployable persons. The municipalities of the Province are 
reimbursed 50 p.c. of the expenditures, while in the unorganized areas the Province 
administers and pays the total cost of aid rendered. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1915. See Chapter XX on Labour. 
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Manitoba.—For the organization of the Department of Health and Public 
Welfare of the Province, see p. 190. The Welfare Division of that Department 
has two broad subdivisions :— 

(1) Public Welfare Services and Assistance includes the administration of 
Mothers’ Allowances throughout the Province, social assistance in the 
unorganized territory of the Province, and the care of transient non- 
residents. It also includes child care and protection services and the 
supervision of five Children’s Aid Societies covering practically the whole 
Province. Grants to charitable institutions are made upon the recom- 
mendation of the Welfare Supervision Board. A Public Welfare Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council in May, 
1945, acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister on all aspects of public 
welfare. 

(2) Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind. As at May 1, 1945, the 
Welfare Division assumed responsibility for the general administration 
of old age pensions and pensions for the blind. For statistics, see pp. 229-231. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Manitoba was the first province to enact this type of 
legislation, the Act having come into force on Mar. 10, 1916. Statistics of operations 
are given on pp. 226-228. 


Social Assistance.—This includes provision for unemployable and unemployed 
persons in unorganized territory and the maintenance of aged and incurable persons 
from unorganized territory in and outside institutions. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into 
foree Jan. 1, 1917. See also Chapter XX on Labour. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Social Welfare is charged with the 
responsibility of administering all Acts concerning welfare which have been placed 
on the Statutes of the Province. The Department is divided into three main 
Branches :— 


(1) Child Welfare Branch. 
(2) Old Age Pensions Branch. 
(3) Social Aid Branch. 


In addition, the Department is divided into the following Divisions: Adminis- 
trative Division, Welfare Services Division, Mothers’ Allowance Division, Home 
for the Infirm, and Industrial School for Boys. 


The Social Welfare Board, which consists of the Directors of the three main 
Branches with the Deputy Minister as Chairman, deals with all applications for 
assistance under the various Acts administered by the Department. 


Child Welfare.—This Branch supervises and directs the Child Welfare activities 
of the Province and deals mainly with delinquent children, wards, children of 
unmarried parents, orphaned and neglected children, education of blind children, 
foster homes, children’s shelters, supervision of institutions, and adoptions. 


A children’s shelter is being operated by the Branch at the present time and 
another is in course of construction which will provide for the needs of orphaned 
and neglected Métis children in the northern and outlying districts of the Province. 
There are Children’s Aid Societies in the three largest cities, two of which maintain 
shelters. 
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Some of the older wards are being maintained in homes and on farms under 
Wage Agreements and, after allowing a reasonable amount for their requirements, 
arrangements are made to place the balance of their wages in a trust fund to be 
used at a later date for establishing them. 

All institutions or homes operated in the Province for the betterment and well- 
being of children are subject to supervision and inspection by the officials of the 
Branch so that a uniform standard may be maintained. 

Where a child, other than a child born out of wedlock, is committed as a ward 
of the Minister of Social Welfare, the judge committing the child may order the 
municipality in which the child was residing at the time of apprehension to pay the 


_ Sum of not less than $3-50 per week until the child becomes 16 years of age. No 


charge is laid against the municipality where the total of such maintenance charges 
exceeds one mill of the tax rate to be applied towards the maintenance of the said 
child. . 
Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—This Branch administers the 
payment of old age pensions and pensions for the blind under supervision of the 
Social Welfare Board which was set up under the provisions of the Social Welfare 
Act, 1944. Saskatchewan was the second province in Canada to inaugurate the 
payment of old age pensions, the agreement became effective on May 1, 1928, 
while the payment of pensions to the blind commenced on Noy. 15, 1937. For 
statistics, see pp. 229-231. 

Social Aid.—This Branch makes provision for indigent persons in co-operation 
with the various municipal units of the Province ; such aid is shared on a 50-50 basis 
by the Province and the municipality concerned. Social aid is provided for transient 
indigent persons, the cost of which is borne entirely by the Province. The Branch 
operates a farm on which it employs a number of Métis families who were formerly 
recipients of social aid. This farm is proving to be a valuable asset and progress 
is being made in re-establishing these people by teaching them modern farm methods, 
and in making them self-supporting by paying them wages for services rendered. 
A school for Métis children was established at Crescent Lake in 1946 and another 
is under consideration for the Duck Lake district. 

Arrangements are being made for the opening of a hostel in Regina to provide 
suitable living quarters for teen-age girls who are wards of the Minister of Social 
Welfare. 

Provision for the payment of Mothers’ Allowances is made in the Child Welfare 
Act and was originally enacted in 1917 as the Mothers’ Pensions Act. More 
recently the administration of mothers’ allowances has been made the responsibility 
of the Social Aid Branch. See also pp. 226-228. 

Industrial School for Boys.—The Department has assumed the management 
and operation of the School which provides corrective training and academic 
instruction for delinquent boys of from 10 to 16 years of age. 


Home for the Infirm.—The Department also operates a Home for the Infirm 


which provides accommodation for approximately 90 aged and infirm people. The 


Department also has supervisory powers over all privately operated homes in the 
Province which render similar service. Plans are under way for the construction 
of another Home to be operated by the Department which will accommodate 
approximately 150 to 200 aged and infirm persons. 

Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force 
July 1, 1930. See Chapter XX on Labour. 
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Alberta.—The Department of Public Welfare, established Apr. 1, 1944, admin- 
isters a comprehensive program of welfare activities. The following Statutes are 
administered by the Department :— 

(1) Bureau of Public Welfare. - 

(2) Métis Population Betterment. Act. 

(3) Child Welfare Act. 

(4) Relief Liability Act. 

(5) Improvement District Act (Sects. 43, 44 and 45). 

(6) Unemployment Relief Act. 

(7) Old Age Pension Act. 

(8) Mothers’ Allowance Act. 

(9) Homes for Aged or Infirm Act. 


Bureau of Public Welfare.—This Bureau, commonly known as the Relief 
Branch, provides assistance to the needy who have no municipal residence. It 
also provides grants and aid to municipalities which have given assistance to resident 
unemployed employables. 

Two hostels for men are maintained at Edmonton and Calgary where destitute 
single men without permanent municipal domicile are cared for, and two welfare 
depots are maintained in the country. Single ex-service men are cared for in 
Calgary and Edmonton without being institutionalized. The Bureau has been 
suecessful in the rehabilitation of families by resettling them on the land. 


Métis Rehabilitation Branch.—The rehabilitation of the Métis—those of mixed 
Indian and White blood who do not qualify under the Indian Act—has been carried 
out by the setting aside of tracts of land as Métis Settlement Areas, where the 
settlers have exclusive fishing, hunting and trapping rights and where they are 
encouraged to engage in lumbering, agriculture and stock-raising. Educational 
and social services are provided and Government-operated stores sell goods at cost 


price. 


Child Welfare Branch.—Care of children who become wards of the Province 
either by neglect, delinquency or by indenture and agreement come under the 
exclusive control of the Child Welfare Commission. They may be placed either in 
foster homes, in paid boarding homes or in institutions depending on the individual 
cases. Maintenance in boarding homes or institutions is paid by the Province. 
The Province does not maintain any reform schools for delinquent children; such 
children are placed in carefully selected homes under constant supervision and are 
inspected periodically by Departmental officials. 

The education of deaf and blind children is the responsibility of the Department 
of Education, which maintains children in special schools outside the Province. 
Grants are made to sight-saving classes and classes for sub-normal children in the 
larger cities. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—The Province has been co- 
operating in the Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension plan since Aug. 1, 1929, 
and with the amendment to the Act providing for the payment of pensions to blind 
persons since Mar. 1, 1938. For statistics, see pp. 229-231. 


Mothers’ Allowance Branch.—The Mothers’ Allowance Act was passed in 
1919 and became effective in that year. For statistics, see pp. 226-228. 
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Homes for Aged or Infirm—The Homes for the Aged and Infirm Act came 
into effect on Mar. 28, 1945, and provides for the payment of a grant to muni- 
cipalities maintaining either aged or infirm residents in licensed homes. 


British Columbia.—Welfare services operated by the Province come under 
the administration of the Social Welfare Branch of the Department of Health and 
Welfare. Such services include:— 


(1) Child Welfare. 

(2) Mothers’ Allowances. 

(3) Social (family and individual) Allowances. 
(4) Old Age Pensions. 

(5) Provincial Home. 

(6) Girls’ Industrial School. 

(7) Boys’ Industrial School. 


In British Columbia all social workers—general, medical and psychiatric—are 
employed by, and come under, the direction of the Social Welfare Branch and are 
included in the Field Service Division. Social workers are trained to give a gen- 
eralized service and are required to do case work for all the services mentioned 
above. In addition, case work is done for mental institutions, tuberculosis hospitals, 
venereal disease clinics, infirmaries, etc., and for the Federal Departments. 


Medical services and prescribed drugs are provided for all types of social 
welfare cases. In organized municipalities the Province bears half the cost and 
in unorganized territory the whole cost. 


Child Welfare-—The Child Welfare Division of the Social Welfare Branch 
is responsible for child welfare work and covers the protection of children, adoptions, 
placements in foster homes, children of unmarried parents, juvenile delinquency, 
etc. In Vancouver and Victoria the work is carried out in co-operation with 


- Children’s Aid Societies but elsewhere all activities are directly administered by 


the Division. 


Mothers’ Allowances.—Mothers’ allowances are administered by the Social 
Welfare Branch, the Act being in force since July, 1920. For statistics, see pp. 
226-228. 


Social Allowances.—Social allowances are administered by the same Branch 
under the Social Assistance Act that came into force on Apr. 1, 1945. Under this 
Act provision is made for all those categories not otherwise dealt with. The Province 
contributes 80 p.c. of the cost for municipal cases. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind.—Old age pensions, which have 
been paid in the Province since Sept. 1, 1927, are administered by a Board under 
the jurisdiction of the Social Welfare Branch of the Department of Health and 
Welfare and all social work is done by the Field Service Division of the Social Welfare 
Branch. Supplementary assistance is also being given to old age pensioners for 
the protection of their health and comfort. Pensions. have been paid to blind 
persons since Dec. 1, 1937. For statistics, see pp. 229-231. 


Provincial Home.—The Social Welfare Branch operates a Provincial Home 
for the care of aged male persons. Several cities and municipalities also operate 
homes for the aged. 
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Industrial Schools.—Industrial schools for boys and girls are operated by the 
Social Welfare Branch. Social services in cities and municipalities have been 
amalgamated in order to do away with dual administration and combined services 
act in close co-operation with the health services. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective 
Jan. 1, 1917, provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial 
occupation carried on in the Province. See Chapter XX on Labour. 


Subsection 2.—Rates and Statistics of Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces, except Prince Edward Island, provide for allowances to mothers 
who are widowed or who, for other reasons, are without means of support. Manitoba 
was the first to enact such legislation in 1916. Five other provinces followed 
between 1917 and 1920. The Nova Scotia and Quebec Acts came into effect in 
1930 and 1938, respectively. A New Brunswick statute of 1930, proclaimed in 
effect in 1943, was replaced by a new Act in 1944. 


Except in Alberta, where 25 p.c. of an allowance is borne by the municipality, 
the whole cost is provided from provincial funds. In Quebec, not more than 5 p.c- 
of the amount of the allowances paid may be imposed on municipalities, but no 
levy has been made under this provision. | 


Each Act stipulates that an applicant must be a resident of the province and, 
except in Alberta, have resided there for a certain period. Alberta merely requires 
that the husband should have had his home in the Province at the time of his death, 
committal to an institution or desertion of his wife. In New Brunswick an allowance 
was paid for the child of a member of the Forces during the Second World War if 
such member resided in the Province when he enlisted and the child was resident 
there. 


Except in Saskatchewan and Alberta, an applicant must be a British subject 
or the widow or wife of a British subject or her child must be a British subject. 
In Nova Scotia, the applicant herself must be a British subject. In Quebec, she 
must have been a British subject for 15 years or by birth. In New Brunswick and 
Manitoba, the child is eligible if he is a British subject, even if the mother is not. 
In British Columbia, a woman may be eligible if she is or was a British subject by 
birth or naturalization. 


An applicant must be a widow, or a wife whose husband is mentally ineapa- 
citated, or, except in Alberta, permanently disabled. The British Columbia Act 
specifies a disability which may reasonably be expected to continue for at least 
one year. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, a mother is declared 
eligible if her husband is confined to a sanatorium for tuberculosis or in New Bruns- 
wick if discharged and following, treatment at home. Foster-mothers caring for 
children whose parents are dead or disabled are also eligible, except in Nova Scotia 
and Alberta. 

Deserted wives who meet specified conditions are eligible except in Nova Scotia, 
but the period that must elapse after desertion varies from province to province. 
Mothers who have been divorced or legally separated from their husbands for two 
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years are eligible in British Columbia, and a mother who is divorced may be paid 
an allowance in Saskatchewan. In British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the wives 


of inmates of penal institutions are eligible. 


In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, allowances may be paid 
in respect of a legally adopted child. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, allowances are paid in some cases for children born out of wedlock. 


Mothers of one or more children are eligible in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. - In Nova Scotia the mother 
of one dependent child is eligible if she is incapacitated, if she has residing with her 
a husband permanently disabled or if the welfare of the one child requires it. 


In Manitoba, an only child under 15 years of age is not eligible unless the 
mother is confined to a hospital for mental diseases or is physically incapacitated, or 
there is a child 15 years of age or over who is mentally or physically incapacitated. 


The age-limit for children is 16, except in Manitoba where it is 14, or over 
14 if the child is incapable of self-support. On certain conditions, allowances may 
be paid in British Columbia for a child between 16 and 18 and also for a child living 
temporarily apart from its mother. The Alberta Act as amended in 1946 permits 
payment to children between 16 and 18 years if satisfactory progress is being made 
at school. In New Brunswick, when a child reaches 16 and is attending school, 
payments may be continued until the end of the school year ; no allowance may be 
paid for a child not attending school as required by law. 


Rates of Allowances.—In Nova Scotia, a maximum of $80 per month per 
family and in New Brunswick $60 is fixed by Statute, but in other provinces the 
administrative authority fixes the rate. In Nova Scotia, the monthly amount 
payable to a mother and one child is determined by family need. In New Brunswick 
the maximum monthly amount for a mother with one child is $27 -50 and $7-50 for 
each additional child. An extra $7-50 may be paid for rental under special cir- 
cumstances. Quebec allows $35 monthly to a woman with one dependent child 
in cities and towns of over 10,000 population ; $30 in other localities. An additional 
one dollar per month is paid to each of the second, third, fourth and fifth children, 
$2 each to the sixth and seventh and $3 to the eighth and subsequent children. An 
extra $5 is allowed when the beneficiary is unable to work, or when a disabled 
husband is living at home. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother and one child 
is $42 per month in a city, $36 in a town of over 5,000 and $30 in a rural district, 
with $6 for each additional child. The allowance may be increased by $10 per . 
month per beneficiary where need is evidenced; a winter fuel allowance is also 
paid according to need. The maximum monthly amount in Manitoba paid to a 
mother and one enrolled child, excluding winter fuel, is $40 with additional allowances 
for other children; a disabled father in the home receives $13 maximum monthly. 
The allowance may be augmented up to $25 where special need is shown but the 
monthly maximum, excluding winter fuel, to any family with or without father at 
home is $121. In Saskatchewan, the maximum monthly allowance payable is 
$10 for a mother, $10 for a disabled father at home, $15 for the first child, $10 
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for the second and $5 for each succeeding child for a maximum of ten children. 
The maximum monthly allowance per family is $85. The allowance in Alberta 
is not to exceed $35 per month for a mother with one child and may rise to a maximum 
of $100 where there are nine children or more. In British Columbia, the maximum 
monthly allowance is $42-50 for a mother with one dependent child, $7-50 for 
each additional child and a further $7.50 for a totally disabled husband living at 
home. The following table gives statistics for the individual provinces providing 
mothers’ allowances. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Mothers’ Allowances, 1941-46 


F Families Children Benefits 
Province and Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ 
Nova Scotia—! 
COAL OSE Boh 2 By eee ok ook Rane Rene ree enn = Nee © 11.2 3,432 418, 286 
4 QA8\ccacki cs’ nrasese case. dia Aiolodnd Sire hes aap ead ee nee cae ner ae 1, 227 3,448 443,164 
TOAD) ete OR RENE dato relies OStRLE rate PERS ema etn marae aks 1,280 3,619 513,303 
TTY Emenee mete Data en ha erry bs a 1 365n- 3, 840 630,723 
TOA eo ee aa to ea ot rae» Mita Urine esha ia 1,441 4,057 734, 828 
WAG Scape aio dultv oe BEIGE wth ogee east eel: decane 1,615 4,474 846, 964 

New Brunswick—1,? 

TOAG ee tens henna a aero tn Ree oea ewe © omnlelr 2 918 2,624 384, 802 
4946 ic Adi bos dae ose hata a as ci eieetel oem > os 1, 207 3,308 487, 602 
uebec—* 

. PORT 7S RR aire ee Pas eaeie gree ain ps ae pea ecale ara 8,116 24,348 2,304, 240 
LOL LL al, Ca SNE Te Soded ier  e sete apes oy = eues 9,613 28, 839 2,707,291 
10482 «oe recs UR Bee eo on ae tas aceite ais rene Sy occ tess 10, 895 32,685 3,231,018 
TOEAEE URES RE AES Np he ic trian hheteet, Peete seedy sah eet 11,973 35,919 3, 698; 044 
FOS) oo A RS ee ene epee ane Pies 13,057 39,396 4,186,308 
4046 poe tan cothotcitek Ghaetur wee meee ere ayer ava “erst 13,685 41,055 4, 664, 235 

Ontario—4 

Ae tO TAN ee cain ote comin oat Ble etticae ams BENE Oo 10, 811 27, 203 4,665, 829 
1049 ot Poe ay Bae tee eee uae oe eect “a 12,448 24,715 4,318, 536 
GAS OO es ed oth eet ene ee cure eaten say So 10, 813 20, 932 3,736,276 
AGMA RC d HPAL i tae Sao eee Beene ores teh gears 9,176 18,032 3,750, 861 
ROAR Se cu oS, cb eta eae edapainaete sat aoe at ete ate ee a a 8, 540 16, 841 3,581, 251 
LAG: iierd, east tons vat Re Oe oud taans steep teehee 8, 092 15,976 3,451,309 

Manitoba—*® 
TORT ae iets Ole teres: gies lake oon cece age a aaa 946 2,816 406, 340 
AOU Te NIE Seated, See era re rk ge te oa mrrnne Cente a 87 2,644 367,677 
CC ae Eee Se NE, NEEL y, SESE ORR ery TOE 741 2,210 335, 892 
iL ty PA rage argh, oo bp op Sooo i aeilin ek eaL a CRT Pomar CN Orr ras a 643 1,951 319,016 
TOAD Fe che weiss spin. tuled aes A chacetuh Ober RtaNe: waalar api 600 1, 843 319, 871 
TOA etcce Tee eteernia sl ele a Pai oe iby tr eaarags LANE rots ee ease Sa 613 1, 835 354, 360 

Saskatchewan—> 
LOA RSE te ie ea BPO ee tee bk 2,958 7,761 488,701 
LOAD ee en Pict ee ae ee ria ara ele a iy nt Casas Voie ae ee i 2,734 7,206 458,775 
Vy ERR Na et PP Ae Qneir aa ea ene eo 2,468 5,675 514,491 
rhs) F eae nan Aaa re oes aM yrs ae hemo Ree ae aeRO oe D222 5,321 520,272 
TGA er ee aN Daten ee ede arte arenes Stealer aoe aa 2,078 4,912 651, 723 
1946 eo rercans eso ctr Nea te eg eer Greene OT Or Delay 4,992 868, 403 

Alberta—* 

FOAL oe oe nas eo na see MRE Soe Pam se ioe est o> 2,246 4,579 618, 836 
4949. recy erences peinss cee eres Chee eR Ee Ss skh 2,091 4,281 595,117 
pA Y © Cae iled Selene eee sa eras ies, CAN, See a 1,990 4,009 561,975 
VOADS bik, hth onus 1 tacnatadk eat ome, Ao rae to eis eh 1,839 3,918 555,075 
TeV Hee ia ah Pa RO RRL ie He Be he niab Ops ochreous AOA OF 1,701 3,562 570, 754 
TOAG Ses eee ee LAE TR Cg cen reo settee 1,559 3,275 569, 137 
British Columbia—* 
QA bee Seta co er Bacaerniege Tawa ataloas tense eee inte inca 1,697 3,346 798,097 
127 0 ba ee Oi Pini re SS ee Cee sri cic hb Ang ac a wae 17652 3,072 751, 835 
TS CS Re ew ROEM SF - hee Mert ets Se ae atc =i ok, 1,194 2,406 667,213 
GAAS a teete fe eRe NE RN om oliel er cane WOR, SRL SEE LAN 1,080 2,246 581,541 
TOA cor-vssa chee AAA ee Aa IAT AL: Camp aise take» Chara = 940 1,966 528, 442 
AOAG 806) ke, Meee g ta = PO cree, die te wa een ters a -905 2,132 498,901 
1 For year ending Oct. 31. 2 Allowances paid since May 1, 1944. 3 For year ending Dec. 31. 
4 For year ending Mar. 31. 5 For year ending Apr. 30. 
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Section 3.—The Dominion Government in Co-operation with 
the Provinces 


Subsection 1.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind 


Legislation respecting old age pensions (R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under this Act, the Dominion Government 
paid 50 p.c. of the net cost of all pensions paid under the Act. An amendment 
passed at the 1931 Session of Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the 
Dominion’s share of the net cost of pensions be increased from 50 D.Ct0 7 Dope, 
The Dominion contribution of 75 p.c. was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931; the 
provinces have since been reimbursed on this basis. By Orders in Council passed 
under the authority of the War Measures Act, the maximum pension has been 
increased from $240 to $300 a year and the maximum income (including pension) 
from $365 to $425 a year. 


In the Speech from the Throne on Jan. 20, 1947, and in later statements in 
the House, the Government announced its intention to introduce amendments to 
the Old Age Pension Act designed to incorporate permanently into the Act provisions 
of the wartime Orders in Council referred to above and, in addition, to enlarge the 
scope of the Act by providing increases to the pensions payable and the income 
allowable to pensioners and by modifying certain of the eligibility requirements for 
pension. 


In certain provinces old age pensions are augmented by a supplement paid for 
entirely by the province. In British Columbia the supplementary pension of $5 
monthly was increased, in light of the Federal Government’s intention, to $10 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1947. In Saskatchewan, the supplementary pension was 
increased from $3 to $5 at approximately the same time. Alberta continues to pay 
a $5 monthly supplement. The supplementary allowance in Manitoba is an amount 
up to $1-25 per month if the pension is less than $21-25 monthly. In Ontario it is 
15 p.c. of the pension based on a maximum pension of $20 a month. At the dis- 
cretion of the pension authority in Nova Scotia, a supplement of $5 monthly may 
be given if the total income, including pension and supplement, does not exceed 
$365 annually. 


To qualify for an old pension, the applicant must, in addition to proving need, 
have reached the age of 70 years; he must be a British subject, and must have 
‘resided in Canada for the immediately preceding 20 years and in the province in 
which application is made for the preceeding five years. The new regulations 
passed by Order in Council, May, 1947, liberalized the means test by providing 
for a more generous interpretation of income and property qualifications. 


By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act in 1937, provision was made 
for the payment of pensions to blind persons over the age of 40 years. The maximum 
income (including pension) is higher in the case of a blind pensioner than for an 
old age pensioner. The maximum income in different cases is set forth in the Old 
Age Pensions Act. Amendments made under the War Measures Act apply to 
blind pensioners who also receive provincial supplements. corresponding to those 
mentioned above for old age pensioners. 

The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. In 1945 administration of the Act was transferred from 
the Department of Finance to the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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6.—Old Age Pensions Statistics, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-47 


Province 
and 
Date 


Effective 


Prince Edward Island........ 
(Act effective July 1, 1933) 


INO MA SCO biden eet eee lee 
eat eae 


New Brun 


SWIG kina. ee opes 


(Act effective July 1, 1936) 


Quebec: chk ata s e cee 
(Act effective Aug. 1, 19386) 
Ontanto et. ate eld eee: 
(Act effective Nov. 1, 1929) 
Niapitoba cette me eee 
(Act effective Sept. 1, 1928) 
Saskatchewan.......+....... 
(Act effective May 1, 1928) 
INT Denta ne. Cea en ne 
(Act effective Aug. 1, 1929) 


BritisOnc OLUMD1a tase ee eee. 
(Act effective Sept. 1, 1927) 


Northwest Territories........ 
(Order in Council effective 
Jan. 25, 1929) 


Canada (excluding Yukon). 


“nm 


Year | Average 
Ended | Monthly 
Mar. 31-| Pension 

$ 

1943 13-48 

1944 18-53 

1945 18-63 

1946 18-99 

1947 19-36 

1943 15°65 

1944 18-06 

1945 22-50 

1946 22-62 

1947 22-76 

1943 15-27 

1944 17-69 

1945 22-13 

1946 22-40 

1947 22-68 

1943 17-20 

1944 22-54 

1945 23-95 

1946 23-91 

1947 24-01 

1943 18-86 

1944 23-09 

1945 24-13 

1946 24-48 

1947 24-52 

1943 18-78 

1944 23-41 

1945 24-48 

1946 24-54 

1947 24-53 

1943 17-53 

1944 23-00 

1945 24-68 

1946 24-55 

1947 24-37 

1943 18-69 

1944 22-82 

1945 24-16 

1946 24-12 

1947 24-11 

1943 19-28 

1944 23-55 

1945 24-41 

1946 24-34 

1947 24-22 

1943 20-00 

1944 24-55 

1945 24-17 

1946 24-33 

1947 24-69 

1943 17-82 

1944 22-20 

1945 23-86 

1946 23-98 

1947 24-08 


Pen- 
sioners 


No. 


1,904 
1,888 
1,884 
1,980 
2,112 


14, 080. 
13, 838 
14,032 
14,771 
15, 403 


11,818 
11,843 
12, 269 
12, 663 
13,360 


47,045 
47,153 
49, 289 
51,567 
54, 489 


- 57,692 


56, 156 
58, 113 
60, 831 
65, 085 


12,498 
12,188 
12,324 
12,981 
13, 583 


13,074 
12,755 
12,827 
13,398 
14, 204 


11, 134 
11,071 
11,418 
12,098 
12,738 


14,348 


183,601 
181,384 
187,512 
196,941 
209,029 


Per- 


centage 
of Pen- 
sioners to 


Pop 


u- 


Jation1! 


= 
° 


bo bo bo tO bo mowwbd to Nmwnwndere 


a etl etl eee ee ed a el RR eRe 
ee ere Coke? oe cee. SOE. SO tl oo) ROE) Oar ht) boett e aoge 


ea 
wo) Waly oie 


Lil senile coll oe ooccoo 


Per- 
Bre centage 
of Persons of Pen- 
Age 70 or als to 
Over to 1 Sed 
Pop ation 
lation! Age 70 
or Over! 
p.c. p.c 
6-25 31-73 
6-59 31-47 
6-59 31-40 
6-52 33-00 
6-38 35-20 
5-11 46-93 
5-11 44-64 
5-23 43-85 
5-15 46-16 
5-39 46-68 
4-52 56-28 
4.54 56-40 
4-55 58-42 
4-49 60-30 
4-58 60-73 
313. 44-38 
3-18 42-87 
3-20 44-01 
3-23 44.84 
3-28 45-79 
4-89 30-85 
4-90 29-25 
4-99 29-35 
5-02 30-26 
5-06 31-29 
3-79 44-64 
3-99 42-03 
4-10 41-08 
4-08 43-27 
4-26 43-82 
2-98 48-42 
3°33 45-55 
3-43 44-23 
3-55 44-66 
3-86 44-39 
2-98 46-39 
3-16 44-28 
3-06 45-67 
3-39 43-21 
3-63 43 «92 
4-85 35-87 
4-67 34-48 
4-94 33°36 
4-95 35-40 
5-08 Boro. 
1-65 4-00 
1-61 5-70 
1-52 6-56 
1-52 8-20 
1-52 8-74 
4-03 39-11 
4-10 37-44 
4-17 37-54 
4-21 38-58 
4-31 39-39 


Dominion 
Govern- 
ment’s 
Contri- 
bution for 


208, 587 
268,515 
311,583 
322,441 
350, 808 


1,948,075 
2,137, 242 
2,807,890 
2,913,972 
3,093, 204 


1,606, 403 
1,732,670 
2,390, 978 
2,498, 871 
2, 649, 020 


7,048, 885 
8,535,363 
10,386, 115 
10, 823,345 
11,466, 940 


9, 633, 658 
10,310, 622 
12,291,117 
13, 129, 816 
13, 886, 364 


2,093,380 
2,002,573? 
2,879,948? 
2,684, 083 
2,826,747 


2,043, 410 
2,352,407 
2,794, 903 
2, 903, 020 
3,085, 226 


1, 833, 574 
2,062,796 
2,401,386 
2,526,215 
2,699, 425 


2,443, 153 
2,791,031 
3,236,034 
3, 485, 885 
3, 767,623 


2,061 
2,373 
3,074 
3,579 
4,222 


28,861,186 
32,195,592 
39,503,028 
41,291,227 
43,829,580 


1In calculating percentages as of Mar. 31, the population figure used was that of the preceding June, 


as shown at p. 140 


2 $288,541 for fiscal year 1943-44 charged to fiscal year 1944-45. 
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7.—Statistics of Pensions for Blind Persons, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-47 


Percentage | Dominion 


Batis Year Average Blind of Blind |Government’s 
Data eee ee PS cach nant Pensioners | Contribution 
EGective ar. 31- ension to _ sh SOE 
Population!] Fiscal Year 
$ No. p.c. $ 

Prince Wwaward Tslande: ots ates asdeea ood 1943 16-14 116 0-121 15, 249 
(Act effective Dec. 1, 1937) % 1944 22-41 111 0-122 19,545 
1945 22-40 110 0-121 22,012 

1946 22-33 119 0-129 22,795 

1947 22-84 121 0-129 24,211 

BONA eS COGAN SR kee ya Berl Nien Torts nied: 1943 19-22 620 0-106 107,397 
(Act effective Oct. 1, 1937) 1944 21-21 633 0-104 114, 043 

‘ 1945 24-23 640 0-105 140, 039 

1946 24-19 664 0-107 142,672 

1947 24-25 685 0-112 147, 486 

ING warms wacker Llc sehen came. ees cee. 1943 19-67 722 0-155 129,585 
(Act effective Sept. 1, 1937) 1944 23-28 710 0°153 136, 447 
1945 24-54 736 0-159 161,588 

1946 24-65 737 0-157 161,978 

1947 24-65 758 0-158 166, 414 

MOUCDECII See eee et: Leek SP hee 1943 19-61 QT s 0-064 379, 129 
(Act effective Oct. 1, 1937) 1944 24-37 2,250 0-065 452,061 
1945 24-74 2,425 0-069 530, 169 

1946 24-73 2,568 0-072 568, 428 

1947 24-73 2,709 0-075 605, 761 

(ONES Voy 8 a © Ut oe Pld Us ae Pk RPL ER eae 1 1943 19-70 1,502 0-039 266, 354 
(Act effective Sept. 1, 1937) 1944 24-19 1,449 0-037 283 , 956 
1945 24-73 1,488 0-038 331,210 

1946 24-72 1,543 0-039 341,574 

1947 24-71 1,623 0-040 359, 860 

LN SHIGEO! CY: ek ean OR ae ee pee Bee Rae ree one RES 1943 19-72 348 0-047 59,753 
(Act effective Sept. 1, 1937) 1944 24-22 339 0-047 60, 1992 
1945 24-69 348 0-048 85, 1302 

1946 24-84 365 0-050 79,473 

1947 24-71 391 0-054 86, 625 

MAS KATCNEWANS cnc aul. ytd lacka. csie Se uraae 1943 19-86 320 0-035 58, 030 
(Act effective Nov. 15, 1937) 1944 24-54 317 0-038 64, 035 
1945 24-94 333 0-039 74, 239 

1946 24-74 340 0-040 76, 836 

1947 24-83 363 0-044 81,939 

CASTES RT dS BO aa RCA dees ER 1943 19-76 239 0-030 40, 969 
(Act effective Mar. 7, 1938) 1944 24-15 242 0-031 47,914 
1945 24-53 247 0-030 54, 289 

1946 24-51 269 0-033 57,550 

1947 24-51 290 0-036 62,155 

Ree A INDI 8, ey Se each ae 1943 19-42 334 0-040 58, 363 
(Act effective Dec. 1, 1937) 1944 24-19 323 0-036 65, 829 
1945 24-75 336 0-036 73,302 

1946 24-59 340 0-036 75,441 

1947 24-59 370 0-037 80,435 

UEMNR Se. - Ere ha A Caw sae x Lee ce § 1943 19-55 6,374 6-055 1,114,828 
1944 23-84 6,374 6-054 1,244,030 

1945 24-63 6,663 0-056 1,471,978 

1946 24-62 6,945 0-057 1,526,747 

1947 24-63 7,311 0-059 1,615,136 


1Jn calculating percentages as of Mar. 31, the population figure used was that of the preceding June, 
as given at p. 140. 2 $8,286 for fiscal year 1943-44 charged to fiscal year 1944—45. 3 Previous to 
1947 no pensions were paid in Yukon or the Northwest Territories; in 1947, one pension of $25 monthly was 
paid in the Northwest Territories, for which the Dominion Government’s contribution was $250. 
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Subsection 2.—The National Physical Fitness Program 


The National Physical Fitness Act (c. 29, 1943) came into force by proclamation 
on Oct. 1, 1943, and by Orders in Council 509 of Feb. 15, 1944 and 1394 of Mar. 2, 
1944. It is administered by the Physical Fitness Division of the Welfare Branch 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Under the terms of the Act, Parliament makes available to the provinces, on 
a per capita basis, an amount not exceeding $225,000 annually for the promotion 
of physical fitness and recreational projects. Financial assistance is given only 
to those provinces that have signed specific agreements with the Dominion Govern- 
ment as provided in the Act. At present, the participating provinces and the 
maximum amounts available for annual grants from the National Physical Fitness 
Fund are: Prince Edward Island, $1,861; Nova Scotia, $11,318; Manitoba, $14,290; 
Saskatchewan, $17,546; Alberta, $15,591; and British Columbia, $16,016. In 
the event that a province’s expenditures for physical fitness fall below the maximum 
Federal contribution, that contribution matches only the actual provincial outlay. 
In some of the participating provinces the program is administered by the Provincial 
Department of Health, in others by the Department of Education. 


The actual carrying out of physical fitness and rezreational projects is a 
provincial and community responsibility. The office of the Physical Fitness Division 
at Ottawa acts as a clearing house among the provinces for the latest information 
about physical fitness, recreation, physical education, community centres, sports 
and allied activities. It keeps in touch with the latest developments abroad and 
circulates reports on them. It has begun publication of a distinctively Canadian 
series of pamphlets designed to cover a wide range of sports, recreational activities 
and kindred subjects. In co-operation with the National Film Board, it is develop: 
ing a recreational and sports preview film library to ensure that accurate and up- 
to-date films, both of Canadian origin and from abroad, will be brought to the 
attention of groups and individuals desiring to purchase films for use in their re- 
spective provinces and also for distribution through regular film-lending agencies. 
The Division is also building up a reference library of printed materials with a view 
to providing resource and reference information. It has interested itself in the 
Wetzel Grid as a basis of classification for activity, and for achievement tests 
relating to sports and games. Research is being carried on regarding the possi- 
bility of using such information to determine the relationship between individual 
performance ability and the level of physical development attained (determined 
on a height, weight, age, and type-of-physique basis). It has worked with the 
Deminion Departments of Labour and Veterans Affairs in the preparation of a 
course of study for community recreation leaders under the Vocational Training 
Plan. In addition, the Division has co-operated with educational leaders in the 
preparation of a suggested university curriculum for a degree course in health, 
physical education and recreation. Other divisions or departments of Government 
working in related fields use its consultative services, as do large numbers of indi- 
viduals and organizations desiring information and advice. - 


The Act provides for the appointment by the Governor in Council of a National 
Council on Physical Fitness (composed of not fewer than three and not more than 
ten members) of which the National Director of Physical Fitness is chairman. 
The Provinces are represented on the present Council either by their Provincial 
Directors of Physical Fitness, or by representatives from their Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health or Education, or by persons closely associated with recreation. 
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The Council meets semi-annually to discuss the general, national aspects of physical 
fitness, to receive briefs and submissions presented by interested private agencies, 
and to advise the Minister of National Health and Welfare on aspects of the Physical 
Fitness Program. In some provinces, provincial physical fitness and cultural 
councils function on lines comparable to those of the National Council. 


Section 4.—Care of Dependent and Handicapped Groups* 


This series of data from the Census of Institutions is made available quinquen- 
nially. Detailed statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions in Canada as 
reported for the 1941 Census appear at pp. 677-682 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 
Compilations from the 1946 Census of Institutions are not yet completed, but the 
summary table below gives preliminary figures of these institutions as of June 1, 
1946. 


* Prepared under the direction of J. T. Marshall, Director, Vital Statistics Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, by J. C. Brady, Chicf, Institutions Statistics. 


8.—Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions, by Pro.inces, as 
at June 1, 1946 


Item P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |/Total 


i Lads Wed No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. || No. 
omes for ults— 
UNSbitptlonsS.«cf ts se sala es ee ] 15 g 42 2 é ¢ € 1( 141 
PSCUUGCADACLIV ec tiie. bes eh aed 105], 1,075 396] 4,215) 3,508 737 32° 240 47&||11,078 
OrSOnnel mesa eet ee eee Bae 22 153 51} 1,04) 58] 16? iy oF &) 2,204 
Under care June 1, 1946............. Sa ies 415} 5,840} 5,176) 1,08F| . 46° 36° 5401/15, 147 
Homes for Adults and Children— 
MS RELU DION SR Sere Se ae ee et a Nil 6 5 51 12 2) Nil 2 3 83 
BCOTCADACILY IEE he ets ee ee . 417 482) 8,021 810 181 tf 379 232 10, 523 
HIBESONNE nests Goel | cesiy tits tras wR 63 103} 1,938 185 44 4 53 3¢| 2,425 
Winder’ care June’ 1,°1946-.7 2000 72 Ps; ‘s 617 715|10, 618} 2,228 Oni Gomes 593 663115, 751 
Orphanages— 
IAS ELEWHIONS HAss the. tes he kee 1 8 5 43 20 7 3 8 4 94 
BSC HRCAMACIEN. car seis 5s oa tees ice 102 647 446| 8,628) 1,742 306 319 210 437||12, 837 
POISONNCL: sec eae ee 14 117 75| 1,739 296 71 40 2° 50}, 2,449 
Under care June 1, 1946............. 63 730 673|12,068] 2,689} 592} 345} 338)  41£|117,913 
Day Nurseries— 
MASE DUDIONS cree hee aie. oes. aid aoe: Nil 1} Nil | Nil 9 2) Nil 2} Nil 14 
Bed sear ne Ie a depts diame tonto ee i. Nil sé . Nil | Nil S OG] ee 36 
‘PAgyRetor eh ota) ee bes eck ee eee : lease : 81 EN Leet 119 
Under care June 1, 1946............. s aids e 462 TW oe 19 ore 630 
Children’s Aid Societies— 
MMERIDULAONS Yes else eo ck Coa Nil 5 2} Nil 17 2 4) Nil ] 32 
EVEGECADACIEY «fac cto cis clos ascose ae ae 4 Nil fal eels 200 24 OR 2¢ 360 
LPoSBEYOTAL CLS) Gt SO aR eae a Oc 13 Sie 138 54 Slee 1G; 278 
Under care June 1, 1946............. ss 601 229), 5,30] 977 GS7l= ans 236) 8,081 
County Homes— » 
Mem ONA SE over tue cee acre eae ee Nil 2} Nil | Nil 238} Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 25 
RMEOATIALUY.: rN 3 cee oe Ze 257) ae “ 1,969 _ ‘s “ oe ze 
“CUP STAS ECTS) AI Ale RO dae Ceo i aa 5 2 lee sf 184} ‘ s ee se 12 
Under care June 1, 1946............. a VASS eh is QeAS Ti oes “ se ae 2, 420 
Child Welfare— 
Institutions Oe ees RAR! ee 8 ING pee Gane Ne ee Nin Re a Nil | Nil | Nil:| Nil ‘a 2 
MCAD AGIE Vgc < 5c vslnsae ss borer tererid 7 - _ K i ‘ic s ee - i 
(BE SEN re ee eer a = i s 2545, 2. 3 5 “ 25 
Under care June 1, 1946............. ie “4 Me Sb4 ieee ‘. ss s 854 
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CHAPTER IX.—CRIME AND DELINQUENCY* 


CONSPECTUS 


PAGE PAGE 
Part I.—Crime of ey aaa AERP ey eee 230 Part III.—Police Forces in Canada.... 263 
Section 1. ToTaL OFFENCES.......... 239 Q r M 
Subsection 1. Indictable Offences.... 237 o ope adeee eed ue Arild 263 
Subsection 2. Non-Indictable : 
Ohanbestis Ae 242 Section 2. PRovINCIAL PoLicE ForcEs. 266 
GROTON 2. APPHALSOL oo woe bee ce te « 246 Section 3. MunicipaL Porice Statis- 
x EMR RM EM TARE Re TEE NTOSA, Crh: Me eee ce a ee 268 
Part I].—Juvenile Delinquency....°.. 247 Part IV.—Penitentiary and Reform- 
Section 1, Causzs anp Court TREAT- atory Institutions..............-+ 271 
MENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.. 247 
apinien 2) TRE eae eT EO Section 1. PENITENTIARY STATISTICS. . D4 al 
Sirk TESITOS: 5. Patcd hu Gute Oh Miebie 249 Section 2, Tue Trcket-or-LEave 
Subsection 1. Total Juvenile Offences. 250 SYSTEM... ... cece eee eee cence 273 
Subsection 2. Major Offences....... 254 Section 3. STATISTICS OF CORRECTIVE 
Subsection 3. Minor Offences....... 260 AND REFORMATIVE INSTITUTIONS... 276 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—A review of the development of 
the Criminal Code in Canada is given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition of the 
Year Book; it includes a résumé of procedure and an account of the jurisdiction 
of the various classes of judges and magistrates. 


The statistics presented in this Chapter are summarized from the “Annual 
Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’, and are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 159 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided by provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
26, Ontario 48, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, 
Yukon 1, and the Northwest Territories 1. 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, criminal or ‘indictable’ offences, 
which include all serious crimes covered by the Criminal Code (see pp. 237-238), 
and summary or ‘non-indictable’ offences, which comprise less serious crimes and 
breaches of municipal by-laws (see p. 248). Indictable offences consist of all 
cases proceeded against by the higher Courts of Justice—those triable before a 
Supreme Court Judge with jury and those triable by Judges under the Speedy 
Trials Act and Summary Trials Act. The more serious crimes only, such as murder, 
manslaughter, and robbery with violence, are triable by a Supreme Court Judge 
with jury, without election of the accused. Lesser indictable offences are tried by 
County Judges with a jury, or “Speedy Trial’ (trial by Judge without jury, by 
election of the accused). Non-indictable offences, breaches of municipal by-laws, 
traffic laws, etc., are usually dealt with summarily by Police Magistrates or other 
Justices and Recorders under the Summary Convictions Act. 


Heretofore, the presentation of judicial statistics in this Chapter has opened 
with a general analysis of combined adult and juvenile crime. This year the two 
classes have been considered separately for the following reasons. Offences of 
young people under the age of 16, especially minor offences, are of a different 
nature from those committed by adults and to combine them with non-indictable 

* Except as otherwise indicated, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of J. T. Marshall, 
Director, Vital Statistics Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by Miss R. Harvey, Chief, Judicial 


Statistics Branch. The 70th ‘‘Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences’’, for the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1945, is obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. 
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crimes does not give a comprehensive picture of the trend of crime throughout the 
country. One class is apt to over-balance the other and give a distorted view. 
Furthermore, the disposition of adult cases is totally unlike the disposition and 


treatment of juvenile offenders so that, here again, the logical treatment is two 


separate analyses. This does not prevent those who wish to pursue the method of 
comparison used in previous editions of the Year Book from doing so as the com- 
bination of tables is still possible. 


PART I.—CRIME OF ADULTS* 
Section 1.—Total Offences 


After the First World War, there was a gradual increase in crime. This is a 
common experience, especially in the non-indictable class of offences, when men 
who have been under arms for several years are rapidly demobilized. The latest 
year for which data can be given is 1945, but the really significant period will be 
the years immediately following the close of the War. ‘There is some reason to 
believe that the same pattern as was in evidence after the First World War is being 
followed. 


During 1945 there were 504,181 cases of adult offenders handled by the courts 
as compared with 479,351 cases in 1944. Of this total 48,263 charges were of an 
indictable nature while 455,918 were non-indictable. The corresponding figures 


* Persons 16 years of age or over. 
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for 1944 were 48,624 indictable and 430,727 for non-indictable crimes. The total 
convictions in 1945 numbered 497,883 an increase of 5-2 p.c. as compared with 


L944. : 
ADULT CONVICTIONS PER 100,000 POPULATION 


Post-War Period Indictable Non-indictable Total 

First World War— 
HOLT ieee ee doe ccd, ea aratane sie» rp situoge oc aters eA Bare 193 1221 1,414 
TOTS cea, 20 RE Sk gt ies an a nO Senay anes aera 213 1,300 Wea) 
FOS) EEL oe ede hea ats Belews a ee en aie es Ppp, 1,343 1,565 
TOO) fe oie Big ean ie Roe Re the Rr ne oer lay nae ae er a SE age 215 1,684 1,899 
(O24 Ore A Vata ae.com seren ag om wins ema 221 1,795 2,016 
Second World War— 
1084 ee et Mace meee ie oie Mass OMT ate chee mer carne eae 355 3,597 3, 952 
Yt Ae. | Cee ee ere tig AANA eee nao Payee 346 3, 762 4,108 


Ontario led the provinces in total convictions per 100,000 population during 
1945, the ratio being 5,669. Quebec was second with 4,723, and Manitoba third 
with 3,448, the same order as that of the previous year. The figures for the other 
provinces follow: British Columbia, 2,778; Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
2,571; New Brunswick, 2,365; Nova Scotia, 1,917; Alberta, 1,789; Prince Edward 
Island, 1,766, and Saskatchewan, 1,325. 

The most significant figures are those of convictions for the more serious 
crimes—offences against the person and offences against property with violence. 
These increased from 1944 to 1945 by 12 p.c. and 0-1 p.c., respectively, although 
the total number of indictable convictions showed a decrease of 1-3 p.c. in the same 
comparison. 

In 1945 non-indictable crime increased for two-thirds of the classes shown in 
Table 12. In connection with these increases it should be remembered that, while 
the Criminal Code undergoes little change over a period of time, the figures for 
summary convictions are greatly influenced by the customs of the people and show 
a tendency to fluctuate as municipal regulations are more strictly enforced or 
allowed to lapse. 

1.—Total Convictions of Adults, Classified by Indictable and Non-Indictable 
Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1941-45 


Norg.—Classification of indictable crimes is given in Table 3, p. 237, and of non-indictable crimes in 
Table 12, p. 243. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS 


Class of Offence 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Indictable offences.........--+> 42, 646 39, 309 41, 752 42,511 41,965 
Nanandietable offentes sak m 4008 581,364 465,315 430,727 455, 918 
Motels cee ee 590,202 620,673 507,067 473,238 497,883 
~~ PERCENTAGE OF TOTALS AND PER 100,000 POPULATION 
1941 1942 1943 1944 gage 


PIG. |e Perl aeCs lusPer-. Cal Per. sie.€-. Per | P.C.| Per 
of | 100,000] of | 100,000) of | 100,000) of 100,000} of | 100,000 
Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. |Total| Pop. Total | Pop. |Total| Pop. 


Indictable offences........++++- 7:2 371 6:3 Bat 8-2 354 9-0 Bu0 8-4 346 
Non-indictable offences........ 92-8 | 4,758 | 93-7 | 4,989 | 91-8 3,939 | 91-0 | 3,597 | 91-6 3,762 


Totals: hae ee eee 100-0 | 5,129 |100-0 | 5,326 1100-0 | 4,293 1100-0 3,952 (100-0 | 4,108 


—— — . 
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Subsection 1.—Indictable Offences 


The progress of a community, from a moral point of view, is often judged by 
the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years. 
Table 2, along with the figures published in earlier editions of the Year Book (see 
headnote to table), provides the necessary background: 


In 1935 the total number of convictions for indictable crimes was 33,531; in 
1945 they had increased to 41,965 or by 25-2 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was 11-7 p.c. 


2.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1936-45 


Norr.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1921-80 at p. 908 of the 1942 
edition and for 1931-35 at p. 1108 of the 1946 edition. 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.| Canada 


1936 75 | 1,147 744 | 9,497 | 13,594 | 2,631 | 2,194 | 3,138 | 3,021 8 10 |} 36,059 
1937 98 | 1,081 759 | 7,781 | 14,569 | 2,839 | 3,083 | 3,589 | 3,331 8 10 || 37,148 
1938 225 | 1,269 912 | 10,277 | 17,248 | 3,041 | 2,555 | 3,619 | 4,443 7 3 }} 438,599 
1939 268 | 1,635 | 1,107 | 10,804 | 19,804 | 3,220 | 3,450 | 4,087 | 3,701 if 24 | 48,107 
1940 251 | 1,578 | 1,181 | 12,152 | 17,558 | 3,353 | 2,886 | 4,411 | 3,392 3 13 || 46,723 
1941 207 | 1,675 | 1,185 | 11,514 | 15,861 | 2,811 | 3,106 | 3,263 '| 2,996 6 22 || 42,646 
1942 205 | 1,646 | 1,063 | 10,269 | 15,070 | 2,419 | 2,621 | 3,193 | 2,792 5 26 || 39,309 
1943 174 | 1,725 | 1,211 | 11,669 | 16,779 | 2,060 | 2,213 | 2,787 | 3,092 22 20 || 41,752 
1944 262 | 1,782 | 1,310 | 10,386 | 17,613 | 2,420 | 2,074 | 3,164 | 3,418 71 11 |} 42,511 
1945 231 | 2,116 | 1,248 | 9,592 | 17,287 | 2,517 | 2,204 | 3,201 | 3,480 84 5) 41,965 


3.—Indictable Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1944 and 1945 
SSS SESE ASS a 


1944 1945 Increase 
Class and Offence x ic A. D ee 
on- on- 
Charges victions Charges victions mee 
No No No. No p.c 
Class I.—Offences Against the Person— 

BRUOAL CPO MEE tae mere Cite me 2 teeth) ea iene Sha) Pa 42 30 17 i) —70-0 
Assault, common and aggravated................ 5, 276 4,183 5,988 4,814 +15-1 
Offences against females!...................0000. 1,097 795 1st 817 +2:-8 
Manslaughterand murder...:...:.....c<0ecceese. 140 58 137 59 +1-7 
Attempted murder; shooting and wounding...... 119 99 132 91 —8-1 
OUrsUDPOLb, CLOSET tON ...< 6 b.8o sce concn cave cence 410 255 404 290 +13-7 
Other offences against the person................ 151 129 145 ay; —9-3 
WOtdIS. Class BSts ON, oe dy I. Rte 7,200 5,549 7,974 6,197 +11-7 


1 Offences against females include the following crimes: abortion, assault against females, assault 
against wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction 
and wife desertion. 
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2 Indictable Offences of Adults, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1944 and 1945— 
concluded 


1944 1 45 mastonat 
Class and Offence ms a pater i, 
Charges wipe Charges edn eel Con- 
8 victions victions icticns 
No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Class IL—Offences Against Property With 
Violence— 
Burglary and robbery........--2--0eer eee en eee 5, 883 5,291 6, 089 5,297 +0-1 
Totals, Class Tt) 0000 0ie ae ire Peles 5,883 5,291 6,089 5,297 +0-1 
Class I11.— Offences Against Property Without 
Violence— 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences......... 2,114 1,877 Doha 1,896 +1-0 
Receiving stolen goods.............. essere eeeees 2,019 1,460 1,895 1,376 —6-1 
Cf Ns he He wr IES SP Noun a Ge Oi Merrow migis SUGH 14, 204 12,565 13, 956 12, 280 —2-3 
Totals, Class TM. .....5..00.. 0.55. 18,337 15,962 17,978 15,552 |: —2-2 
Class [V.—Malicious Offences Against Property— 
TE \ eee Ma TIC Oe, ae AAS brs oneal cuban crake 56 38 76 56 +47-4 
Malicious damage to property...........-+..ses5 969 805 1,033 888 +10-3 
Totals, Class IV...... 0: ..5:6.2.++:-6% 1,025 843 1,109 944 +12-0 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Against 
the Currency— 
Offences against CUTTENCY.......-.--.seee seer ees 3 2 3 3 +50-0 
Forgery and uttering forged documents........... 985 . 932 1,049 982 +5-4 
Totals, CIASS.V. cee ee eee 988 934 1,052 985 +5°5 
Class VI.— Other Offences Not Included in the 
Foregoing Classes— 
Dangerous or reckless driving......-. Repeat LOC. Tae 1,464 1,273 1,536 1, o06 +6°5 
Defence of Canada Regulations..........-+..+++- 546 488 438 421 —13-7 
Driving car while drunk.,.......... 6. css eeeeeee 1,310 1,155 1,441 1, 269 +9-9 
Gambling and lotteries..........-4..ese eee verse 2,543 2,470 2,206 Qraliae —12-1 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.........--+-. 1,627 1,546 579 562 — 63-6 
Various Other offences thei. kienitt eres: wit teis to orotate: 7,666 7,060 7,861 pr na +2-1 
Totals, Class VI ii... o.oo 15,156 13,992 14,061 12,999 —7-2 
GrandiTotals.:: 2: --42 eee 48,624 42,511 48,263 41,965 —1:3 


Theft, burglary (house- and shop-breaking), gambling and lotteries, and 
common assault account for the highest percentages of convictions for indictable 
offences in 1945. Theft, including theft of automobiles, comprised 29-3 p.c. of 
all indictable crimes. Crimes against the person, which represented 14-8 p.c. of all 
indictable offences, showed a gain of 11-7 p.c. over 1944. 


Analyses of Convictions for Indictable Offences.—Table 4 shows that 
82 p.c. of those convicted of indictable crimes in 1945 had not gone beyond ele- 
mentary school grades; that 25-5 p.c. of the crimes were committed by youths 
between the ages of 16 and 21 years and that approximately 82 p.c. of those con- 
vieted were dwellers in urban districts. 


aa ae 
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4.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal Condi- 
tion, Birthplace, Religion, etc., of Person Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1941-45 


1944 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1945 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Type of Occupation— 
PAR TICULUULG eee ees ee ee ee ee Seyi 2,891 2,706 2,917 2,491 
Armed Ger Vides Fs 4558 0S VIIA OURO eae 1,692 2,468 2,414 2,334 2,036 
: COU eS. Ses POs IE Oa IG, ina ge eR 1,935 1,549 1,176 1,142 1,031 
y Miectrie light and ‘power. 2 f.0a'ee 2. ee 101 84 100 126 161 
Bntertainment andisports....h.s. 62. ooo ho cke se 146 89 84 43 81 
Hinancemnd) insurance ssc. =f a6. a os oot taacee cn 127 4] 97 69 49 
HIS MinPg Andecrappiae sy mete. vate ed, ee 279 313 231 262 298 
SOUT emitters hear ta ee Meek Balt Gide hist hy Tat 13,708 11, 668 12, 967 14, 909 15,190 
i, Laundry and cleaning...:..... EE ore Na PS DRS 857 291 265 165 88 
: Derm DOING ere ee ee oben ea alae iad 177 187 173 302 304 
Manufacturing and construction.......:.......... 3,447 3, 586 4,395 4,584 4,585 
?. RSTn ee ae eee ee hy Pa esa bac ALS ee ra 675 674 601 621 584 
‘’ Service— ¢ 
es Dom esbiome cs as sae ee han 5 ees oe 4,752 4,591 4,585 2,635 736 
[Bey istes std. pee comin AE Ns A eee ee ee ya 1,004 1,004 986 928 1,057 
POL eESSION ALR ame neh aE co on ESS aie Shy 252 224 265 187 
NAN a) DKCe i Liet ge See 8 Rie 5” ga el OR val 130 145 114 101 
‘ DS LUGOU UPR Erich tee Oe eee a et oe RAE 753 567 658 782 7H 
. RrALO ME GNee rh Ke. aoe toet, ee menie gies bt Se Oe 33289 3, 262 3,400 3, 890 4,307 
x SPransportations .escite «ee eee ea yo 1,740 1,949 2, 220 2,555 2,935 
: Unemployed and retired..............0....00005. 2,129 918 969 iN 347 1,249 
NOt, D1 ViGnssen Te Rar ne aN. cha ee cin. te oe 2. 125 2,795 3,354 2,541 2,784 
TDOCAIST a tet ee ee en, 42,646 39,309 41,752 42,511 41,965 
t Conjugal Condition— 
POLO PIER Dc tee A tm eae tees 22,993 21,390 22 Od 23,670 21,928 
y WGN tele Rr: oe he a le ae ROR Tey Med er a ae 16,795 14,615 14, 868 15, 852 16,478 
WRCLONVEMn ee cree eres heel hey etee aor: bone fees 709 495 590 402 491 
DN OR COU ME Ante Ae NG bees diy Sea anna eis E ork 26 42 62 40 37 
INOUMP IV CN eer eee chee, ee chee ete ee ens ota os 2,123 2,767 3,465 2,547 3,031 
Educational Status— 
Wnabletto read Or Writes... 0h) ).se0c2. Leh chee. 319 251 208 319 514 
eraar tary gatte og, teh Oe ee i ae i Nd 39, 952 36, 066 37, 989 36, 681 33, 922 
é HAG PESO MOOL i. 3 tar teke as Coch ont Suto “Pk el atad ay 1 <1 1 2,767 4,495 
4 Rete LER eh 2 WEINER YS FInd Peh ib heh eG EM 462 339 316 438 268 
re ENO TROT VIBUiE tee et teen TS Ma ae | GEN Soll eel ae Hs he 1,918 2,653 3, 239 2,306 2,766 
Age— 
BOR VCATOANG AMET ol k.. eaaes denice we eee 8, 580 8, 468 10,055 11, 430 10, 690 
inv eaTS anc UncdeHMAGi mess, |» 4a%.. mamaria ck oe 21,713 19, 423 19, 452 19, 808 19,091 
¢ PRET NTO VET ies LST Bia Ge Cds? fe Pate so 9, 825 8,563 8,544 8,390 8,486 
P RURLUOLV ONS A ee PR oe de ee OL, 2,528 2,855 3,701 2, 883 3, 698 
- Birthplace— 
v COG RTEYG OW (0 aie 90a A eae ed tA 33, 204 30, 700 33, 063 34, 498 34,079 
Hnglande and Wales: oo josh isos. phe coer Phi ox ileal 1,129 1,106 957 726 
MIAN Gere e ate cam ae nh econo ak Nir Bate hho 244 253 230 283 264 
far, SCO UAC et on ett et le te eh 487 497 459 413 405 
*, Other British possessions................s0.e0ce. 99 84 rh) 78 106 
St OIONGECE SLAVES Peer et keG hee ce ada ear toate dee 912 733 665 680 633 
(ah Wither foreign COUNULIES. vas. . csc. decane, wade. 4,637 3,363 3,170 3,278 3,105 
USIGTDGHRTO IE ope Nae gel Oe ar ig Be a an tea eon 1,926 2,550 2,984 2,324 2,647 
” Religion— 
. ANE ihe en Nee stereo a hee 38, 784 3, 846 3, 153 3, 920 3,910 
i) LT EE ASS kA Dah ee eh a tS <li 838 719 782 839 828 
vs CORRE MPA ie tte ie a own y oad Le. ok ok 473 517 626 668 667 
z PALO ANG at 3 aati een oa cea oe Se, coh eh 2: 162 1,941 1,908 1,985 1,751 
< UNS U FRIST OH: Mk AD BI a ota ay ad 4,523 3, 800 4, 684 5,419 5, 658 
BIRT AE NOMGle cise tania Cte ee 19,325 18,191 19, 431 19, 682 18,712 
PU MMCHND UEC en he Peace hava ac ee et 4,372 4,099 4,243 3,976 4,072 
Sener menominations,.........-..-.0660cscisicc. 4,517 Spal 2,730 3, 089 2,908 
MMI eel Se eect goth Thy ck ac 345 175 156 199 185 
MMC et tL ok aha a eh ona, OA. eee Rik ce 2,307 2, 800 3,439 2,734 3,274 
& Residence— 
a Ey a Sie ee ee ee Pie Was 30, 736 34, 486 34, 063 34,465 
MPa Wo te a ae 9, 871 8,573 7, 266 8, 448 7,500 
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Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions for any one year 
must not be confused with the total number of persons convicted for the same period 
since a number of persons tried for indictable offences have been convicted for more 
than one offence at the same trial. The trend of such multiple convictions is of 
value to students of sociology. ; 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial Compared 
with Persons Convicted of One Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1941-45 


Persons Convicted of— 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
No No No. No No 
Deets PST ay Ee ae Ree) Or aMietDI IED rac Deer Sty 6 OO OF 1, 850 1, 8388 2,330 2,248 2,155 
3 CEP Pine Pain h K, a ce Be) yal asec kapehsear Suri tenet pte ements ry 554 453 590 617 597 
4 ARO RTT le aber Jal cd Se 235 222 249 261 293 
5 Ln eet Se MMe sien’ SateRr se OKC 135 130 132 134 136 
6 (Sa Ss ea We Un PEARS SS iagacuo cist © mike 96 81 101 103 112 
a LONI Ah PUBL Sete NGAI IM ornsees sla scse eoiet Coot 3. IDRNO 43 55 36 55 60 
8 Cae Pee ORI a rae CER RE oc Suc CUBS Oca 41 49 37 50 33 
9 ise rt ne eter Oke Sirs Ao col rgtitns 2 Diam oC 31 26 19 he 34 
10 cf Rod See S YRS rode ct ae Bos oh Oo Oetor 20 22 16 20 17 
11hto 20 offences.) 2... solaeke «0 el eee orale soy steie forcncls 56 74 60 47 50 
D1 GtenCes OF OVE nc. <cteisietess om sive cpswleuete iets tena ishedsl #1) 18 15 11 11 11 


3,079 2,965 3,581 3,568 3,498 
32, 692 29,340 31,019 31,716 31,097 


35,771 32,305 34,600 35,284 34,595 


Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence... 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence.......-..---: 


Grand Totals. .<....0...6-00088s+-005- 


Convictions of Females.—Although the number of convictions against men 
has gradually increased since 1942, those against women have declined considerably 
since 1943. The number in 1945 was 3,275 or just over one-half of the 1943 figure 
of 6,132. It is this decrease that offsets the male increase in 1945, resulting in a 
more favourable total of all adult convictions for indictable crimes as compared 
with the previous year. The sharp reduction in female convictions in 1945 is mainly 
accounted for by the fact that, in 1944, the city of Montreal conducted a campaign 
against houses of ill repute. Decreases in convictions of females for indictable 
offences were shown in all provinces except Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


6.—Convictions of Females for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1941-45 


Percentages of 
: : Numbers of Convictions Females Convicted 
Province or Territory to Totals Convicted 


1941 1942 ) 1943 | 1944 | 1945 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


Prince Edward Island.........-. 19 23 15 20 12 9-2 | 11-2 8-6 7-6 5-2 
Novarscotiagcs sect cs eben cntc 80 108 100 94 89 4-8 6-6 5-8 5-3 4-2 
Now, BrunsWwiCk.e.-ce erro: WW 82 83 126 75 6-1 7-7 6-9 9-6 6-0 
Qiiebed acs Lasewae ak: < MERE ee 3,573 | 8,313 | 3,422 | 1,574 783 || 31-0 | 32-3 | 29-4 | 15-2 8-2 
ONGALIO.,. cciswaie he ais tata nate 1,303 | 1,183 | 1,463 | 1,251 | 1,296 8-2 7-9 8-7 7-1 7-5 
IManittobac. dae reese Gobet ae 288 312 246 241 199 || 10-2 | 12-9 | 11-9 | 10-2 7-9 
Saskatchewalus wot eid =o 299 305 188 166 168 9-6 | 11-6 8-5 8-0 7-6 
INT Derta & sen ee eee Seem cee 251 267 253 258 281 7-7 8-4 9-1 8-2 8:8 
British Colm Didia a eee tees 332 298 361 372 369 || 11-1 | 10-7 | 11-7 | 10-9 | 10-6 
Vukonland: N.Weab 2... sone re Nil 3 1 2 3 - 9-7 2-4 2-4 3-4 

Canadav. eas. ee 6,217 | 5,894 | 6,132 | 4,104 3,275 || 14-6 | 15-0 | 14-7 9:7 | 7-8 
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Recidivism.—The percentage of repeaters, approximately one in every three 
convicted persons, has remained relatively the same during the past five years with a 
slight improvement in 1944 and 1945. Of total offenders, 31-3 p.c. had lapsed 
into crime in 1945 after a first conviction. 


7.—First Offences, Second Offences, and Reiterated Offences of an Indictable 
Nature, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1941-45 


Percentages of 
Numbers of Convictions First, Second, etc. 
Class of Offence Convictions to Totals 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1941 1942 1943 1944 1 945 


BEIT be tes es.ok 27,826 | 26,212 | 27,716 | 29,016 | 28,832 || 65-25 | 66-68 | 66-38 | 68-25 | 68-70 
ECONO a hcae x cis. > 4,257 | 3,769 | 4,173 | 4,487 | 4,322 9-98 9-59 9-99 | 10-44 | 10-30 
Reiterated.......| 10,563 | 9,328 | 9,863 | 9,058 | 8,811 || 24-77 | 28-73 | 23-63 | 21-31 | 21-00 
Totals. 22... 42,646 | 39,309 | 41,752 | 42,511 | 41,965 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 

| 


Acquittals in Relation to Convictions.—The ratio of acquittals to con- 
victions for indictable offences averages about 13 p.c. The percentages vary 
greatly as between provinces in different years. 


8.—Charges, Acqu ittals, Convictions and Sentences Respecting Indictable Offences, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1941-45 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


No. No. No. No. No. 
CN ETRIRES: seh tol ae Ng a i (ater CT Aa Se 49, 026 45/283 47, 420 48, 624 48, 263 
NCA GIT NG oe oe Oe og 0 i a 6, 333 5, 934 5, 633 6, 072 6, 257 
Persons detained for insanity...................66% 47 40 35 41 41 
COPINATOU: LOTTE, BE oe eetiee RPC en See BN a in ee ie 42, 646 39,309 41,752 42,511 41,965 
Wea lesa. Mates Se MOSER L.. gtee (kbs Me tor k She N GAGS 36,429 33,415 35, 620 38, 407 38,690 
Huei eseme se celte me Parse ln, SOY Re ERA ay eh 6,217 5, 894 6,182 4,104 8,275 
RSE COU VAC LIONS ate ters. acters Wloanall sup cathe Ratko oho 27, 826 26, 212 27,716 29,016 28, 832 
EC ONUNCONVICHONS. 2 feta. teh foraan een ae ok 4,257 3, 769 4,173 4, 4387 4,322 
POICOLATC ‘COD VACHIONS 54 s:- one's s, (assists sick eivise.e «000s 10, 563 9,328 9, 863 9,058 8,811 
Sentences— 
MOET CTM RCN GENS LITION Ss... o op oh vere rrvescielD teres orcusne Rieti soapstone? 16, 828 15,573 17,789 17,367 16, 900 
Winder onesyear In-AOl 6 «okie < .\<.eupsteh v,oise steer + 12,354 11,139 10, 735 11,134 11,189 
Pena oar or OVer in ga0l/. 5.46.00 i bacco hens ses 1,578 1,516 1, 587 1,569 1, 664 
Two years and under five in penitentiary......... 2,119 Beiio Zaeee 2,594 2,389 
Five years or over in penitentiary................ 459 347 356 426 55) 
PaMMT Onn DENIGEN LIAN Y veces case «Aare Rae oo ee ys ve 1 3 6 2 
LL GVH 2 Gee? Oa Rt co hiien Aare tae e Fea oA Cen 13 15 9 14 17 
Committed toimeformatories,,.. cis... ase 3 < 2,596 2,241 2,614 3,038 2,912 
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9.—Charges, Convictions, and Percentages of Acquittals Respecting Indictable 
Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1944 and 1945 


——— = 


1944 1945 
Province or Territory ; — a 
Charges |Convictions] Acquittals Charges Convictions] Acquittals 


No. No. p.c No. No. DIC. 

Prince Edward Island...... 275 262 4-7 241 231 4-] 
INOW SO COLIAIE St. eercitercreatn 2,129 1, 782 16-3 2,406 2,116 12-1 
New Brunswick....... pee 1,361 1,310 3-7 1,309 1, 248 4-7 
QuebeCh eC eee ene teen 11, 468 10,386 9-4 10,718 9, 592 10:5 
CONGATIONR eae eae ied 20, 973 17, 613 16-0 20, 863 17,287 17-1 
Manitobais.c. Sar nae oe etl * 2,420 10-9 2,760 2eolu ~ 8-8 
Saskatcnewanua ewe cis 2,228 2,074 6-9 2,388 2,204 7:7 
Al behtan Sco dneeee sor kien 3,494 3, 164 9-4 3,573 3,201 10-4 
British Columbia... ...- 6. 3, 882 3,418 12-0 3,915 8,480 11-1 
Yiukonrand JNGWslene sace oe 99 82 17-2 90 89 1-1 
Canad wat sacnceieesanis 48,624 42,511 12-6 48, 263 41,965 13-0 


10.—Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, 1945 


Yukon 
Sentence P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | and_ || Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
oe Oletine see 128 | 1,012 608 | 4,306 | 5, 698 844 | 1,082 1,579 | 1,579 64 || 16,900 
aol— 
Under 1 year.... 59 611 354 | 2,915 | 4,222 626 689 858 833 22 |) 11,189 
1 year and over . 2 29 8 557 361 142 135 249 181 Nil 1,664 
Penitentiary— 
2 years and under 
OLVeCaleeeeoie 4 185 73 549 869 250 93 154 212 B 2,389 
5 years and over. 2 4 25 243 124 66 11 23 61 nS 559 
[Gite eter cme Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 Nil Nil Nil Nil My 2 
Deathheecseness + fi sf 1 3 8 cs 1 1 3 € ile 
Reformatory.... 5 4 11 TARP teal 68 i) 6 171 e 2,912 
Ophenwaet ont 31 271 168 898 | 3,486 521 184 331 440 3 6, 333 
Totals...... 231 | 2,116 | 1,248 | 9,592 | 17,287 | 2,517 | 2,204 | 3,201 | 3,480 89 |! 41,965 


Subsection 2.—Non-Indictable Offences 


The following statistics relate to non-indictable offences of adults disposed of 
by Police Magistrates or other Justices of the Peace, under authority of the Summary 
Convictions Act. Such convictions showed an increase of 5-8 p.c. during 1945 
as compared with 1944, but were lower than any year from 1940 to 1943, inclusive. 
An increase in 1945 was shown in every province except Alberta. Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories showed a reduction. 

11.— Convictions of Adults for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1936-45 


Nors.—Figures for 1900-12 are given at p. 1020 of the 1983 Year Book, for 1913-30 at p. 913 of the 1942 
edition and for 1931-35 at p. 1113 of the 1946 edition. 


Year |P.H.I.) N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. ._| Yukon |N.W.T.| Canada 


No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1936. . 956) 5,593] 4,691} 111,254} 204,744) 17,476) 5,750} 8,810) 18,349 58 25]| 377, 706 
1937. .| 1,438] 6,249) 5,706) 99,404} 237,309) 28,500} 7,580) 10,910) 22,997 62 57|| 420, 212 { 
1938. .}| 1,497] 6,552} 5,299) 89,443} 238,224; 32,748) 7,113] 10,973) 22,695 60 60}| 414, 664 
1939. .| 1,293] 7,503) 5,095) 91,607) 247,609] 31,467; 8,147) 13,816} 21,881 89 101} 428, 608 
1940...) 1,237} 9,138) 6,218} 93,965] 267,166] 31,018) 9,276) 14,702} 23,190 98 106|} 456, 109 
1941..| 1, 664/10, 254} 7,703} 152,330) 288,874} 32,481) 10,499} 15,434) 28,096 80 141|| 547, 556 
1942..| 1,521/10, 386] 8,170] 195,672) 285,240} 32,209) 8,541) 14,543} 24,905 86 91}) 581, 364 
1943. .) 1,033} 8,857) 7,619} 181,425) 204,227; 21,986] 7,810) 11,598] 20,510 145 105)) 465, 315 
1944. .| 1,287) 8,760) 9,533) 146,593) 199,938] 22,602) 7,788) 11,950) 21,866 336 74} 430, 727 
1945. .| 1,394] 9,786] 9,818] 158,580} 209,713) 22,820} 8,996) 11,576) 22,887 312 36|| 455, 918 


a 
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Analyses of Convictions for Non-Indictable Offences.—Breaches of 
traffic regulations account for the largest number of non-indictable convictions. 
In 1945, they comprised 62-9 p.c. of the total number of such crimes (see p. 244 
for further statement). Offences against revenue laws showed the highest per- 
centage increase in 1945 over 1944 amounting to 56-5 p.c.; the 1945 figure was, 
however, below those for 1942 and 1943. Other high percentage increases were 
shown in offences against the liquor, prohibition and temperance Acts (30 p.c.), 
loose, idle, disorderly conduct and disturbing the peace (29-4 p.c.) and non-support 
of family and neglecting children (28-9 p.c.). 


12.— Convictions for Non-Indictable Offences, by Type, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1941-45 
Increase 
or 
Offence 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Pearse 
1944-45 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
OT) AEA SESS) 28 Shee re le 2,790 3,004 3,148 3, 248 3, 887 +639 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against. 3, 403 2,412 2,219 2,485 2,.297 —188 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 30, 486 21,129 19, 996 16, 283 16, 626 +343 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance Acts, 

Oirences Bralnsb.. ss sec keen eek De ees 15, 369 16, 898 15, 099 17,093 22,237 +5, 144 
Non-payment of wages.................. 1,380 364 186 175 126 —49 
Breaches of traffic regulations........... 369, 234 399, 957 274,573 270,021 286, 825 +16, 804 
Hareaches Of VlawSs. i: .<..s sce. eek. 36, 102 34, 541 37, 601 27,114 26, 209 —905 
Non-support of family and neglecting 

OLNUB CRE) 6 sad aes 3 ee ei tei eR 2,546 2,403 2,099 2,442 3, 148 +706 
Contributing to delinquency of children. . 1,360 1,158 902 1,006 1,095 +89 
Revenue laws, offences against.......... 1,012 2,052 1,749 1,058 1, 656 +598 
W EYCLP ITCRA 5g A i ee eae 8, 856 7,212 9, 289 9, 200 7,679 —1,521 
MirruMENNeSS' 9.4, Me). Sl oi ee ea ve 40,002 44, 801 42,292 41,521 46, 745 +5, 224 
Frequenting bawdy houses.............. 1, 208 1,192 852 634 802 +168 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct, and dis- 

EIN gHh Ue DOACOs.... 4) Shwe bs araeen Ss 9,291 9, 684 5, 536 7,082 9,161 +2,079 
Radios without licences................. 12, 447 21,706 34, 434 7,194 7,534 +340 

‘Various other offences. ............000-: 12,070 12, 851 15,340 24,171 19, 891 —4, 280 
POURS: SEA rey bre Aree 547,556 | 581,364 | 465,315 | 430,727 | 455,918 | +25,191 


Convictions for Drunkenness—The number of convictions declined slightly 
in 1943 and 1944 but increased by over 5,000 in 1945. This may be due, to some 
extent, to stricter enforcement and the return of men from overseas. New Brunswick, 
Alberta, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories, all showed decreases in 
such convictions. The highest percentage increase was in Yukon followed by 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 


13.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1936-45 


Norr.—Figures for 1900-10 are given at p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1911-30 at p. 914 of the 1942 
edition and for 1931-35 at p. 1114 of the 1946 edition. 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. Man, | Sask. | Man. | Sask. | Yukon |N.W.T.|| Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. 

Me Seaeeape 558 | 2,221 | 2,187 | 5,332 | 13,049 | 1,125 418 785 fee; 704. 21 3 || 28,433 
EUS ites 559 | 2,577 | 2,809 7,544 | 15,960 | 1,050 425 929 | 2,720 14 19 34, 606 
958.5 23. 595 | 2,628 | 2,730 7,220 | 17,585 | 1,286 848 922 | 3,053 17 10 36, 894 
103933, 546 | 2,463 | 2,179 6,427 | 18,120 985 895 | 1,180 | 3,226 23 13 36, 007 
1940..... 467 | 3,607 | 2,515 6,986 | 17,823 | 1,527 580 | 1,271 | 3,004 21 25 37, 826 
ict) ar 539 | 3,654 | 3,332 8,292 | 17,8381 | 1,472 591.) Wi, 353 |. 2,871 23 44 40, 002 
104200. 0. 606 | 4,387 | 4,217 | 10,400 | 17,622 | 1,580 570 | 1,393 | 3,964 43 19 |} 44,801 
19430). 332 | 2,380 | 3,489 | 10,363 | 17,482 | 1,885 778 | 1,462 | 4,055 51 15 || 42,292 
1944..... 395 | 2,068 | 4,292 8,843 | 17,258 | 1/451 864 | 1,539 | 4,744 54 13 41,521 


CL ee 612 | 3,064 | 4,158 | 10,336 | 19,573 | 2,040 | 1,010 | 1,515 | 4,342 85 10 || 46,745 
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Offences Against the Liquor Acts.—Until the War of 1914-18, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed ‘hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the Liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions of 
sale. During that War, prohibition was generally established but, in more recent 
years, the Provincial Governments have taken over the sale of liquor through com- 
missions. Eight of the nine provinces now have such Liquor Commissions, Prince 
Edward Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In 1945, 
the number of convictions for offences against the Liquor Acts reached the highest _ 
figure on record, 22,237, an increase of 30 p.c. over 1944. All the provinces con- 
tributed to this increase—Ontario’s share was numerically the highest though 
Quebee more than doubled the number of its convictions and those for Prince 
Edward Island were two and three-quarter times higher than in 1944. 


14.—Convictions for Offences Against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1921-30 at p. 915 of the 
1942 edition and for 1931-35, at p. 1114 of the 1946 edition. 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Yukon |N.W.T. Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


193632 1.% 37 698 610 | 1,252} 4,185 940 570 784 965 24 8 || 10,073 
TOS Tce Ne: 166 706 596 | 1,376 | 4,788 849 734 | 1,018 874 28 7 || 11,142 
1938..... 333 TOA. $487-101 8874) yore 886 606 810 793 16 7 || 12,442 
1939..... 230 | 1,181 619 | 2,423 | 5,144 | 1,052 593 913 | 1,307 24 27 || 13,513 
1940..... 215 | 1,149 | 379} 2,102 | 5,372 997 927 831 | 903 at 34 | 12,946 
Tey hee 250 | 1,278 431 | 3,206 | 6,346 624 894 | 1,298 | 994 25 28 | 15,369 
YG a 188 | 1,323 477 | 3,037 | 6,901 | 1,180 982 | 1,294 | 1,508 24 34 || 16,898 
LBAg est 118 | 1,369 473 | 2,070 | 6,751 | 1,086 | 1,099 | 1,106 944 47 36 || 15,099 
ea 56 | 2,240 814 |- 1,287 | 8,332 | 1,057 | 1,010 | 1,108 | 1,047 119 23 || 17,093 
1945.....| 155 | 2,324 911 | 2,626 | 10,655 | 1,429 | 1,416 | 1,454 | 1,215 39 13 || 22,237 


Breaches of Traffic Regulutions.—At the beginning of the present century, when 
the motor-car was scarcely known and to-day’s speeds even for freight movement 
were unheard of, convictions for breaches of traffic regulations numbered only 185 for 
all Canada. By 1942 the total convictions had risen to 399,957, the highest number 
ever recorded, and accounted for 69 p.c. of all non-indictable offences in that year. 


A strong influence in reducing convictions under breaches of traffic regulations 
in 1943 and 1944 was the removal, owing to wartime restrictions, of a large number of 
private and passenger vehicles from the highways. The number of convictions in 
1943 (274,573) was the lowest since 1936 (237,183). The 270,021 convictions for 
1944 was a further decline, representing a decrease of 33 p.c. from the peak year 
of 1942. However, 1945 showed an increase of 6-2 p.c. over 1944. With the lifting 
of tire and gasoline restrictions, a further increase in the infringement of traffic 
regulations may be anticipated. ; 
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15.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1936-45 


Norre.—Since 1937 convictions for driving a car while drunk have been classed as indictable offences. 
In 1938 and later years dangerous and reckless driving was so classed and since 1939 leaving tae scene of an 
accident has also been soclassed. Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1023 of the 19833 Year Book, for 1921-30 
at p. 915 of the 1942 edition and for 1931-35 at p. 1115 of the 1946 edition. 


Oar oie Pod ay Ns, LIN, 1S Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon || Canada 
No. | No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

T9BG)  Sie-<% 77 | 1,099 720 | 46,464 | 162,951 | 12,900 | 1,839 | 2,817] 8,315 1 || 237, 183 
LN Raa ae 252 | 1,179 | 1,011 57,174 | 186,825 | 28,711 2,706 | 38,536 | 12,294 Nil 288, 688 
19388.. 200 | 1,572 835 52,395 | 185,709 | 26, 682 2, 939 4,068 | 11,550 1 || 285, 951 
1939.. 191} 1,725 725 | 51,858 | 193,815 | 24,7382 | 3,055 | 5,397 | 11,403 3 || 292, 904 
1940. 240 | 2,388 | 2,064 | 47,927 | 210,834 | 23,795 | 3,815 | 6,709 | 13,906 |: Nil 311, 678 
1941. 530 | 2,444 | 2,314 | 73,367 | 231,823 | 26,092 | 5,625 | 8,253 | 18,784 211 369, 234 
1942. 331 |. 2,594 | 1,765 | 110,579 | 232,646 | 25,522 | 4,034] 7,779 | 14,705 211 399, 957 
1943. 209 | 2,772. | 1,722 82,884 | 152,557 | 16,074 2,961 4,745 | 10,628 21 || 274,573 
1944.. 326 | 1.591 | 1,838 | 85,134 | 146,849 | 16,268 | 2,864 | 4,754 | 10,387 10 || 270,021 
iY See 157 | 1,359 | 2,211 | 100,708 | 149,903 | 14,886 | 2,838 | 3,774 | 10,985 4 || 286, 825 


1 Includes one in the Northwest Territories. No convictions were reported for the Northwest Terri- 


tories for other years. 


For the year 1945, Ontario, which had 44-3 p.c. of the registrations of motor- 
vehicles in Canada, had 52-3 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the same year 
had 15-3 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 35-1 p.c. of the convictions, and Manitoba 
6-2 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 5-2 p.c. of the convictions. In interpreting the 
figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regulations are 
by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the differences 
in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above three provinces 
have large urban centres, while in provinces with lower degrees of urbanization 
such as the Maritimes, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions were low in pro- 
portion to the number of motor-vehicles registered. 


Convictions of Females.—In 1945, all the provinces showed increases over 
the previous year in the number of convictions of females for non-indictable offences 
except New Brunswick and Manitoba. No non-indictable offences were recorded in 
the Northwest Territories but the Yukon Territory increase shot up 68-8 p.c., 
British Columbia was next with 37-1 p.c. followed by Quebec with an increase 
of 33-3 p.c. 


Among the more important offences listed, breaches of street-traffic regulations 
were the most numerous single offences by women, accounting for 9,001 in 1945 as 
against 8,763 in 1944. Drunkenness came next with 3,451, an increase of 445 
over the previous year. Vagrancy accounted for 2,801 convictions as compared 
with 1,780 in 1944, an increase of 57-4 p.c. Convictions recorded as infractions 
of Liquor Laws numbered 1,829 as against 1,196 in 1944, an increase of 52-9 p.c. 
Of a total of 23,323 convictions in 1945, no less than 676 were for the relatively 
minor offence of operating a radio receiving set without a licence. 
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16.—Convictions of Females for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years 
Ended Sept. 30, 1940-45 


Percentages of 


Number of Convictions Females Convicted 

Province or Territory to Totals Convicted 
1940 ; 1941 | 1942 ) 1943 | 1944 ) 1945 |) 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
Prince Edward Island... 56 96 RA etfs 69 gall 4-5 | 5:8 | 4:91] 7-3 5-7} 5-9 
Nova SCOUBs .cuce sweat: 456 530) 554 466 562 645]) 5-0 Boo epost Ose 6-8 6-6 
New Brunswick........ 244 379 SO soe 430} 424) 3:9 | 4-9] 3-9 4-2] 4-7 4-3 
Quebec tcc ae 4,541] 6,907} 8,893] 9,139) 5,299] 7,066) 4-8 Ao Wad lbs Onl enon gular aso 
Ontanioss cece o-oo _. .{14, 966/15, 159/13, 521] 9, 455|10, 343/10, 780 6 1) 522 | 4275) 4568he Sebo bel 
WiGhinkieloie ee oonann whe oe 1,624] 1,563) 1,459) 1,234] 1,293) 1,211 5-2 4-8| 4-5] 5-6] 6-1 5-3 
Saskatchewan........-- 340} 401 360) 425} 402 4271 3-7 | 38°8 | 4:2 5-4) 5-4] 4-7 
AIbeRtace items orbs 779 460 678 711 634| 754|| 5:3 3:0 | 4-7 6-1 5-6 6-5 
British Columbia....... 1,708] 1,810) 1,453] 4,227) 1,391) 1,907 7-4] 6-4] 5:8 6-0 | 6-8 | 8:3 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 22 8 9 25 19 271 10-8 | 3-6 | 5-11} 10-0] 4:9] 7:8 
Canada.......... 24,736| 27,313) 27 322/23, 078/20, 442 23,323] 5:-4| 5:0] 4:7 | 5-0) 5-0 5-1 


Section 2.—Appeals 


In the calendar year 1945, 14-4 p.c. of the appeals in indictable cases resulted 
in the convictions being quashed. Appeals were dismissed in 63-0 p.c. of the 
cases, and new trials were directed in 4-7 p.c. In non-indictable cases, 52-8 p.c. 
of the appeals were dismissed. 


17.—Appeals in Indictable and Non-Indictable Cases, by Provinces, 1945 


Method of Disposal 


Appeals = |———— — 
Province or Court Disposed of Con- New 
by Courts victions | Dismissed Trial | Other 
Quashed Directed 
INDICTABLE CASES 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island...............+«-- 2 Nil i 1 Nil 
INREWEE aloe Cerna a ete clam slclttopuin cack onda are 20 ss 19 Nil 1 
News brunswickties a oteck car ainnta: aerm 2 © 1 1 Nil 
CD LSet ee. Geran cae ae eh ee eae 44 4 33 i 5 
OMERTIONS Ce re a Ae Sete teem 244 38 f32 10 64 
MianibO Dae keh uate Ge ieee bitccriny 4] Nil 29 2 10 
Qaalra COME Walle. .: kc < Anica comedy rbercia aaentnc 16 1 11 ij 3 
Aillbertaicctas, cats | dokrtn capone tertecs am 61 22 31 6 7) 
BritishsGokimbidws. ack ha crenl ar tar 123 14 91 3 15 
Supreme Court of Canada............--- 4 1 3 Nil Nil 
Motalses inci hese eroniae 557 80 351 26 100 

NON-INDICTABLE CASES 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island.................-: 33 15 18 Nil Nil 
Noma Scottateemare team: bt foe taser 85 20 44 . 21 
News Brunswile riser tid cola + stalls orks ort 10 7 2 “f 1 
Cohen? Rc mesa th Rt LR as 63 28 32 : 3 
ODPBEIO Ne oe he re ee Kare soon ener 155 52 86 ee 17 
Manitoba ! See cher pines abtee se ee 18 3 13 2 Nil 
ra aehitel aVenniee Vepee dc & Diam cme ites Onl PAprare adhe 38 8 ig: Nil 17 
dN Wer tla. sh le viet oer tee Coit lines Hn stave ahd 60 14 33 “ 13 
British Colum bia weak ca aster ai tl 63 17 36 “ig 10 
Totals... 5. .cgoesnasd: nr Foe 525 164 277 2 82 
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PART II.—JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Section 1.—Causes and Court Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


It is generally accepted that boys and girls are not wholly responsible for 
their offences and that the child’s family and the community in which he lives 
must share the blame. The statement that a community deserves the delinquency 
it has, places the responsibility in each locality firmly on the shoulders of every 
adult citizen. 


A review of various studies* into the cause of juvenile delinquency shows 
the most generally accepted conditions predisposing to children’s anti-social 
behaviour are as follows:— 

(1) Broken homes, where one parent is absent, or where parents do not live in harmony. 

(2) Vicious homes, characterized by drunkenness and cruelty. 

(3) Poor and overcrowded living quarters. 


(4) Lack of discipline and parental interest with consequent improper training in the 
home. 


(5) Low income. 
(6) Physical disability. 
(7) Lack of wholesome recreation and community welfare services. 


These conditions create a feeling of insecurity in the life of a child, a lack of 
confidence in himself, a need for affection without which he has a sense of rejection 
by his family or by society. The result, in many cases, is anti-social behaviour. 
The elimination of the causes of misbehaviour is, therefore, more important as 
a means of prevention and control of juvenile delinquency than is punishment. 
The Juvenile Delinquents Act, passed in 1908 and revised in 1929, was framed 
with this purpose in mind. It embodies the principle underlying the proper handling 
of juvenile offenders. 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the Parliament of 


_ Canada is given power to declare juvenile delinquency to be a.crime, but it has no 


i 


jurisdiction to legislate regarding the civil status of delinquency except as it might 
be related to legislation respecting criminal law. 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a ‘child’ as “any boy or girl apparently 
or actually under the age of 16 years”. Provision is made, however, by which 
the Governor in Council may proclaim that in any province the definition of a 
‘child’ shall be broadened to include any person ‘under the age of 18 years’. _ This 
has been done in British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec. 


According to the Juvenile Delinquents Act, a child over the age of seven is 
capable of committing a crime, but should be dealt with not as an adult to be pun- 
ished but as an adolescent requiring good health, encouragement and supervision. 


For uniformity, the figures relating to juveniles compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics refer only to those under 16 years of age. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the Conference on the Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency ‘called by the Attorney General of the United States in 
Washington in November, 1946, recommended that the “under the age of 18 years” 
as describing a juvenile delinquent be adopted throughout the United States. 


* See footnote to p. 253, also Report of the Royal Commission to Investigate the Penal System of 
Canada, c. XV, p. 175. 
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The provisions of the Juvenile Delinquents Act may be put in force in any 
province by proclamation, after that province has passed an Act providing for the 
establishment of juvenile courts or the designation of any existing courts as juvenile 
courts, and has provided detention homes for children. Provision is also made to 
secure the benefits of the Federal Act for any specific city, town or area in any 
province in which legislation has not been enacted as a provincial measure. In 
this case, it is necessary for the Government of Canada to designate some judge or 
magistrate presiding over a provincial court to be the juvenile court judge. 


Juvenile courts differ from other courts in many respects. The procedure of 
the juvenile court is snformal and more in the nature of a social clinic, though it 
does not lack dignity. Children are dealt with separately from adults. Their 
eases are heard at different times and preferably in a different place. The child, 
his parent or guardian, and the probation officer or social worker are the only persons 
present. The press is excluded and may not use the name of the child in reporting 
the offence. 


A preliminary investigation of the child’s case is made and the information 
with the complete social data should be in the hands of the judge hearing the case. 
The place of detention should be in a building separate from one where adult 
criminals are housed and must be suitable for children. 


Probation is the very essence of juvenile court treatment. It entails a study 
of the individual in his own environment with a view to ascertaining the causes 
of his anti-social conduct and in the light of these to readjusting him in society. 
It may be, of course, that it is the environment that needs to be changed. Through 
probation officers, who should be specially trained for their work, the court can 
keep in constant touch with the child who has appeared before it. If probation 
officers are not appointed, a voluntary committee of interested citizens should 
be available to assist the court. 


Taking children from their parents is avoided whenever possible. However, 
children needing institutional care are sent to training schools or specialized insti- 
tutions for further education and training rather than to prisons. In the treatment 
of juvenile offenders provision exists for the trial and punishment of parents, 
guardians or other adults who have contributed to a child’s delinquency, directly 
or indirectly. 


The qualifications of the judge who hears juvenile cases have more to do with 
the success or failure of the work than any other single factor. It is imperative 
that, as well as having legal knowledge, he or she be a socially minded person, sympa- 
thetic to the principles underlying juvenile court law, with a flexible attitude so 
necessary in this work, and that his or her personality be such as to win the confidence 
of the child. It is preferable that the Judge give his full time to juvenile court 
work but, when other duties must be carried, it is important that sufficient time be 
allowed to keep him in touch with the administrative side of the juvenile work and 
the work of the probation officers. 
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Section 2.—Juvenile Delinquency Statistics 


Characteristics and Limitations of Juvenile Court Statistics.—The 
problem of juvenile delinquency and adult crime differ in their cause, nature and 
treatment to such an extent that, although one may lead to the other, it is advisable 
to study them separately. For this reason the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, since 
1922, has compiled statistics for juvenile delinquency separately from those of 
criminal and other offences committed by adults. 


Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics deal primarily with 
delinquency cases disposed of by the courts and serve to further the program of 
the treatment of young offenders. 


The tabulations are based on data received from 121 juvenile courts in Canada 
and from those judges and magistrates before whom are brought the children 
whose conduct is contrary to the law. The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish 
the most comprehensive figures collected on a Dominion-wide basis makes it import- 
ant that the limitations of these statistics are understood. 


In the first place, it is impossible for any report to give a complete picture 
of juvenile delinquency, as many instances of minor offences are not detected, 
while others are settled by the police, social agencies, or school authorities without 
the necessity of apprehending the child. This is particularly true in rural districts 
where the courts are not as accessible and difficulties are apt to be settled in a 
neighbourly fashion. : 


Secondly, the number of cases brought before the courts is influenced by such 
factors as the personnel and facilities of the court, and community interest and 
understanding of the function of a juvenile court. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that as time goes on more courts are established and the added returns 
may exaggerate an apparent increase in delinquency or may under-estimate a 
decrease. 


Thirdly, the figures refer to the number of charges dealt with by the courts 
rather than to the number of children. Some of the children may be brought 
to court more than once within a year and are recorded as separate individuals 
each time they appear on new complaints. The figures, therefore, should not be 
jnterpreted as representing the number of delinquent children. 


Lastly, the number of delinquency cases reported by the courts is affected, 
to a considerable extent, by variations in the policies of the courts in the disposition 
of cases. Some courts handle certain cases unofficially, that is, in these cases 
legal papers are not prepared and the case is adjusted by the judge or other officer 
of the court without a formal court hearing. Although some of the courts report 
the cases as adjourned sine die, others consider the interview as an ‘“‘occurrence”’ 
meaning that the case is not recorded as a charge. When the number of these 
occurrences goes up, the number of official cases goes down. For the compilation 
of statistics these variations are unsatisfactory, though from a social point of view 
such practice may be in the best interest of the child provided that a case history of 
the individual is filed for future reference. 
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Judicial Districts. —Of the 157 Judicial Districts in 1945, 137 reported juvenile 
offences, 13 made ‘nil’ reports and 7 failed to report at all. 


The reporting area for 1945, as for earlier years, was particularly representative 
of the larger urban centres, and included 106 of the 190 cities and towns in Canada 
with populations of 4,000 or over. Fifty-three cities not reporting are in the 
Province of Quebec. There is no legislation covering the establishment of juvenile 
courts for the whole of this Province, but Social Welfare Courts may be established 
in centres of 25,000 population or over. 


The numbers of cities and towns of 4,000 population or over reporting juvenile 
cases in the years 1941 to 1945 were 64, 82, 88, 101 and 106, respectively. 


Subsection 1.—Total Juvenile Offences 


The terms ‘indictable and non-indictable’ are applied only to offences of adults, 
similar offences committed by juveniles are termed ‘major’ offences and ‘minor’ 
offences, respectively. 


Delinquents Brought Before the Courts.—The number of juvenile delin- 
quents brought before the courts in Canada during 1945 was 9,756, a decrease of 
15-6 p.c. from the total of 11,554 cases tried during 1944. Juveniles charged with 
major offences showed a decrease from 7,292 in 1944 to 6,121 in 1945, or 16-1 p.c.; 
a total of 3,635 juveniles charged with minor offences were brought before the courts 
during 1945, as compared with 4,262 during 1944, a decrease of 14-7 p.c. 


Table 1 shows the number of cases brought before the courts, by provinces, 
from 1941 to 1945. In 1945, a decrease was apparent in each of the provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, as compared with the previous 
year. 


1.—_ Juvenile Offenders Brought Before the Courts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1941-45 


Percentage 
Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Change, 
1944-45 
No No No No No 
Prince Hadward Island... sees we 75 103 89 109 118 +8:-3 
INGA SCObIAN a nine ck sete erases 516 555 715 689 598 —13-2 
News Brunswick gaetsek stator ccminis bbe 438 352 430 475 341 —28-2 
Queheds Great ae saben tetme ne es 4,074 4, 284 Sole 2,621 2,390 —8-8 
OMCATIO SES Fae es Aaa eae lart cher 4,910 5, 835 5,573 5,388 4,190 —22-2 
Manitoba: cee. cork oo eos Ge inaar 469 649 46 445 366 —17-8 
Saakatchewan. ac. funeral ct Gaeta 822 483 429 437 339 —22-4 
FA bontantcett tend Tach belee chee renee sae 753 908 493 | 599 563 —6-0 
British: Columbia. s 2s oe ease nates 580 633 656 791 851 \ +7:6 
Totals corsa cone 12,137 13,802 12,225 11,554 9,756 —15-6 


The peak in delinquency among girls was reached in 1943, a year later than 
for boys, followed by a decline in numbers for both sexes. The ratio between boys 
and girls charged in court shows a eradual up-grading for the girls, though the actual 
number of girls appearing in court in 1945 was the lowest since 1940. 
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2.—Ratio of Boys and Girls Brought Before the Courts, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1936-45 


Y Total 
Charges i Girl 

No. No. : No. p.c. 
MOM occ sc ets dias ees dary PA Tastes taint oaPaes 8, 768 8,060 91-9 708 8-1 
ROOMS IRC oO OCU ee ee 9,675 8, 886 91-8 789 8-2 
URE ER fea ie aaa ae a nS ee) ieee 8, 929 8,086 90-6 843 9-4 
BMOU rtmn e Rae a cea ane cei Fr, 9,497 8,514 89-6 983 10-4 
Lae on BOO OES be Ue tt Re ek ee ee ok ae 9,976 8, 857 88-8 1,119 11-2 
AOE ae oh Oe Me eS GE ict eine aera pitino eee 12,137 10, 812 89-1 Toco 10-9 
RTL ie TES UR dee Oe Marre? Ae a SUP le 13, 802 12,388 89-8 1,414 10-2 
LENSES TCR GIaS a0 ACR iene Pane Se Car greg ot ea 12. 225 10,795 88-3 1, 430 11-7 
Ee at Jb pat eae eee SN SPR oe 11, 554 10, 274 88-9 1, 280 11-1 
ONE NGS oe: Coat Bek kek a7 MAE Wek te We aR AC Joa 756 8, 599 88-1 4157 11-9 


Trends in Juvenile Delinquency.—During the years from 1922-45, economic 

and social events had their influence on the activities of young people. From 1922 

to 1929, a period of comparative prosperity, the after-effects of the First World 
~ 


~ War were reflected in a gradual rise in the number of major and minor conviction 


tions 
from 6,298 to 8,185 (1927). Fluctuations were less noticzable in the period of 


financial depression and the pre-war years from 1930 to 1939. The top mark of 


juvenile offences (8,425) in those ten years was reached in 19380, and the low (7,035) 
in 1938 with the intervening years not going beyond 7,806. 
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The first three years of the Second World War, 1940-42, were marked by a 
serious increase in juvenile delinquency. The figures reached an all-time high in 
1942 with 11,758 convictions. Since then, convictions have gradually declined; 
the 1945 figure of 8,909, however, is still higher than in any year from 1922 to 1941. 


CONVICTIONS OF JUVENILES PER 10,000 JUVENILE POPULATION 
FOR CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1939, 1942 —49 


NUMBER 
PER CANADA 

re008 MINOR 
60 MAJOR 
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It is difficult to explain the reason for the decrease in juvenile delinquency since 
1943. The socially maladjusted child of from 7 to 15 years of age was at the time 
of the outbreak of war between 3 and 11 years of age and, in the intervening four 
years, may have become adjusted to war conditions in the home. During the same 
period the feeling of excitement, anxiety and tension on the part of the parents at 
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the beginning of the War may have lessened and this change may have been reflected 
in the less emotional disturbance of the child. Then, too, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, as the fathers and older brothers have returned home their presence has had © 
a disciplinary effect on the younger members of the family. 


3.—Total Convictions of Juveniles for All Offences, by Provinces, 1922-45 


Year Pb le |maNe ss: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C Canada 
No No No No No No No No No No 
1 ae ae 5 246 52 TPA cg dsr Sl io? 237 264 342 6, 298 
GPA eS EY Rigi alera 10 329 60 1,492 | 2,682 1,076 277. 284 360 6, 5711 
1924 31 395 81 BESO LEN = eige es 1,556 409 223 333 7,759 
RODD Ey aera 18 416 105 1,702, | 3,034 1, 666 Bly 274 360 7, 887 
HO ZOE Ser ob ce 6 301 73 1,471 2,947 1, 804 278 506 445 7, 831 
1927 21 266 228 1,740 | 3,056 1,749 283 351 491 8,185 
HOLS Fete oa 11 320 221 1, 459 2,700 1,617 332 426 613 7,699 
NOOO. iis aa 7 295 199 1, 423 2,955 1,576 346 519 506 7,826 
BOSON pis ee oe 10 325 301 1,581 |. 3,108 1,389 457 651 603 8,425 
OR te a ei 15 217 386 1/823: |) 25618 1,275 353 589 492 7,768 
ROB Birt stem cek a 6 262 273 1,973 | 2,591 1, 143 256 432 427 7,363 
LRG nega, pee a 12 350 BOON arene OL 1,037 160 296 457 7,453 
MOB A Goa ick heck 10 443 Qidale ae Doon ara eoT 842 216 473 584 7, 8062 
MOS HUE. eo cee 34 312 30).| 2,484 | 2.753 582 282 380 497 7,679 
TOS G0 cgaxic dae 20 417 266 | 2,181 2,925 324 238 416 423 7,210 
MOS Cates arc re 51 514 369 | 2,367 | 3,008 218 331 448 410 7,716 
MOSS seed tert s 23 387 21 4| eee O1Db le 2s 706 234 241 440 372 7,035 
HOS Oe Sonaets tore 48 309 335°] 2,576 2,915 328 229 444 429 7,618 
POLO ee rcccaestns 45 313 317 | 3,066 | 2,932 343 241 569 604 8,4312 
MOE sn toi ocee Bete 75 385 436 | 3,967 | 3,467 378 316 716 570 10,310 
‘DAE iat ae 101 353 350 | 4,044 | 4,394 602 466 835 613 11, 758 
OER Be pea is aeeeetd 89 488 429 3, 196 4,178 438 421 447 610 10, 296 
UAE and I ao a 109 475 474 23259 4,428 416 422 565 769 9,917 
LINE etal tie 25 115 493 Beit uo-aereye Mie SPrasg 342 334 531 838 8, 909 
1 Includes 1 conviction in Yukon. 2 Includes 1 conviction in the Northwest Territories. 


During the years 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, surveys of juvenile delinquency 
were undertaken in several of the larger centres* because some of the adult popula- 
tion were gravely concerned about the increase in the number of misbehaving 
children. The resulting action on the part of communities probably had some effect 
on the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. There are reports of the 
appointment of a recreation director in one city, of the provision of leadership 
training courses, of the establishment of community centres, of the increase of 
Home and School Associations and branches of the Big Brother movement, of the 
replacement of the old-time schoo! attendance officer by teachers with social work 
training, etc. 


In one Judicial District, the Judge of the Juvenile Court gives credit for improved 
conditions to the better and more intelligent co-operation of the police. On the 


*August, 1942—Juvenile Delinquency Survey by the London Council of Social Agencies: 
November, 1943—Juvenile Delinquency Survey by the Welfare Council of Toronto and District 
undertaken at the request of the Toronto City Council. 
1944—A Be oe Juvenile Delinquency by the Council of Social Agencies of Greater 
innipeg. 
March, 1944—A Study of Juvenile Delinquency by the Ottawa Council of Social Agencies. 
October, 1945—Report on Juvenile Delinquency by the Welfare Council of Greater Vancouver. 
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other hand, there may have been fewer apprehensions in other places due to shortage 
of police personnel. 


The gradual decline of juvenile delinquency in Canada since 1948 is hopeful, 
but the picture would not be as encouraging if the figures included young offenders 
up to the age of 18 years (see Table 9). There is no reason for satisfaction until 
all the recognized means of prevention have been pursued to the utmost. 


Subsection 2.—Major Offences 


Table 4 shows the convictions of juveniles for major offences for the years 
1922-45. 


4,—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 39, 


1922-45 

Year Pipi NGS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
1928 2 en 5 167 45 655 | 1,852 627 196 240 278 4,065 
BG 23 cas, tains 10 253 60 864 | 1,633 581 249 246 268 4, 1651 
Tee ss aaa 31 251 59 782 | 1,977 750 362 192 251 4,655 
TOPOS soc 18 263 1h 971 | 2,064 915 280 215 277 5,080 
LOBE cle ater 6 187 55 870 | 2,081 | 1,002 246 326 317 5, 090 
1h») ge ee eR 21 174 169 888 | 2,038 989 253 267 362 5, 156 
1923 35. pees 11 225 145 880 | 1,800 970 273 340 419 5,063 
1929 teen 7 158 130 832 | 1,962 976 318 349 374 5, 106 
TO30%5 see wae 10 203 131 | 1,033 | 2,155 869 381 443 428 5, 653 
VOSA; scree ee 14 155 166 | 1,260} 1,758 885 297 430 346 5,311 
W0des). yore 4 184 186 | 1,293 | 1,772 820 229 306 302 5,096 
10535 i... aii 9 209 262 | 1,426 | 1,686 786 149 261 356 5, 144 
{O34 i... anes 9 300 155 | 1,444] 1,814 635 185 409 401 5,353 2 
1G85 os Aaa 33 240 247°) 1,633 | 2,059 428 239 318 317 5,514 
POBO te. weatgeee 20 321 204 | 1,324) 2,021 275 228 315 262 4,970 
FORT easy 46 344 276 | 1,392 | 2,016 196 311 344 299 5, 224 
TOSS ia eles 21 283 224 1,357 2,162 222 225 298 263 5,055 
192860 Pe 45 228 |° 244] 1,245 | 2,164 293 201 321 277 5,018 
$940). eae ers 41 195 251} 1,461 | 2,229 286 208 364 262 5, 2982 
ARE rare ie Oey 2 58 244 344 | 1,637 | 2,588 315 263 378 377 6, 204 
196 Parse cs, idee} 60 220 270 uy VPGLT+ 073; 071 503 397 472 301 6, 920 
O88 rg aris 53 373 337 | 1,455 | 2,804 363 359 349 401 6,494 
TAR ast 82 362 363 | 1,212 | 2,901 345 356 431 477 6,529 
TOAD oi fu ae 55 390 221 | 1,239)'| 2,394 277 282 384 516 5,758 

1 Includes 1 conviction in Yukon. 2 Includes 1 conviction in the Northwest Territories. 


From 1922 to 1945 the number of convictions per 100,000 of the population for 
major offences varied from 44 (1939) to 60 (1942), the latter being higher by 5 per 
100,000 than any other year. The number in 1945 was 47 which is well below the 
median (50) for the 24-year period. 


The number of offences against the person, the most serious of juvenile crimes, 
has remained the same at 2 per 100,000 population since 1922, except for 1931. 
At no time during the period under consideration have they been more than 4-8 p.c. 
of the total number of convictions for major offences. 


The crimes most prevalent among juveniles are offences against property 
without violence. This group includes all thefts without violence. They account 
for more than one-half of the total convictions, varying from 68:2 p.c. (1926) to 
51-5 p.c. (1945). 


“te 
De t4 


MAJOR OFFENCES 
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Offences against property with violence (robbery, burglary, house- and shop- 
breaking) have increased since 1938. 
than one-quarter of the total convictions for those two years. 
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In 1944 and 1945 they constituted more 


5.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Classes of Offence, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1922-45 


Offences Offences ots 
Offences Against Against Cee 
Against the | Property Property A cfont 
Person with without P ae 
Year Violence Violence FODEEGH 
Per Per Per Per 
No. |100,000} No. |100,000] No. 100, 000} No. |100, 000 

Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. 

BOB OR < . aveidc 172 2 806 9 |2,560 29 441 5 
A 179 2 755 8 |2,740) 31 464 5 
POD, mH Gs 221 2 818 C2724) = 30 786 9 
BOZO hoes 207 2 794 9 |3,306 36 593 6 
OUG' E ess 220 2 659 Up ocl EAC HAO) uae eye 583 6 
1927.. 179 2 772 8 {3,311 35 798 8 
1928 184 2 824 8 (3,265 34 637 6 
1929 223 2 976} 10 |8,096] 31 690 7 
1930. . 199 2 951 9. 13,686 36 Tes 7 
1931 256 eB 961 913,150" > 30 788 8 
BOB OY os oe. 232 2 927 9 |3,104| 30 695 a 
1933 247 2 972 9 - 13, 164 30 661 6 
1934 227 oath s072 10F (3.7114 29 804 if 
MOO OR fave ds 248 2 |1,031 9 {3,562 33 612 6 
W936, «ses. s 203 2° 1019 913, 106i". 28 554 5 
1937... 186 Oral 222 Pen Se t4as | 238 575 5 
1938... 184 see 22 10 {8,062 27 612 5 
1939... 190 2. le 207 10 |2,926 26 589 5 
1940... 208 2a 261 eS A058imer 27 662 6 
1941... 263 2 {1,407 12 |3,467} 30 947 8 
1942... 206 2 o\ls536 13 /4,039 385 {1,015 9 
1943... 258 Pe GG) 13 13,658 31 892 8 
eas OC 215 2 11,7389 15 13,393 28 11,022 9 
WORD levees 218 2 de ols 12 |2, 964 24 933 8 


Forgery 
and 
Other Total 
vee ae Offences || Convictions 
Currency 
Per Per Per 
No. |100,000} No. |100, 000! No. 100, 000 
Pop. Pop. Pop. 
13 1 73 1 14,065 46 
9 1 18 1 4,165 46 
TO (es 96 1 4,655 51 
7 1 173 2 1/5,080 55 
14 1 144 2 15,090 54 
7 1 89 1_ 15, 156 54 
13 1 140 1 1/5, 063} 51 
12 1 109 1 15, 106 51 
17 1 67 1 15,653 55 
10 1 146 Drs. 3 Lil 51 
tot 1 127 1 15,096 49 
4 1 96 1 5,144 48 
11 1 125 1 15;353 49 
12 1 49 1 5,514 50 
11 1 HE 1 4,970 45 
10 1 88 1 15,224 47 
9 1 66 1 115,055 45 
13 1 93 115,018 44 
8 1 101 1 5,298 47 
14 1 106 1 6.204 54 
11 1 113 1 6,920 60 
21 1 115 1 16,494 55 
22 1 138 1 {6,529 55 
29 1 101 1 15,758 47 


1Too small to be shown. 
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1941 to 1945 are summarized under sixteen principal headings in the following 
table. The most frequent violations among the boys in 1945 were theft (43-8 p.c.); 
burglary, breaking and entering (26-6 p.c.) the latter being a form of misdemeanor 
which offers more risk and excitement than any others; and malicious damage to 
property which includes arson (16-6 p.c.). The infractions against the law most 
prevalent among girls were theft (52-1 p.c.); offences against public morals 
(11-2 p.c.); and burglary, breaking and entering (11-2 p.c.). 


6.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Type and Sex, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1941-45 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Offence oP 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Males Pee Males Solan Males aw st Males panies Males hs pee 


ee ee a ee | 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 


Manslaughter and murder..........-. Nil | Nil 1} Nil 1) Nil 3} Nil | Nil | Nil 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest... . 6 3 HS Lil es 1 
Indecent assaulte soc tare ee cee -ies- 43) Nil SOW AG 38 tenes 30) Nil 


- Aggravated assault and wounding.... 
Common assault..........+.+esee sees 
Endangering life on railway........--- 


Other offences against the person..... 2 3 oe ee 3 4 it 
Burglary, breaking and entering...... 1,378 18] 1,468 29) 1,509 23) 1,675 27| 1,467 27 
RobberViesnc. does cee pred ostae Nil 39| Nil 18) Nil 7| Nil 
Theft and receiving stolen goods,..... 3, 289 150} 3, 863 160| 3,462 178} 3,218 162} 2,810 134 
Embezzlement, false pretences and 

PUG ee SREP titre cea over Ghortio bt 20 8 16] Nil 17 1 11 2 15 5 
WATSOT ote one tee GE eRe eie eae 32 2 20 1 23) Nil 35 2 19| Nil 


Wilful damage to property...........- 
Forgery and offences against currency. 


am Orality sanders «cee: Seeierncraa: 19 42 25 28 16 47 21 48 23 26 
Various other offences.........-++++-- 39 6 54 6 40 12 62 "{ 47 5 
MP OGAIS och neds ero eee 5,947| 257 6,663) 257) 6,175 319| 6,245} 284) 5,516) 242 


As children become older the percentage of major offences tends to increase. 
Generally speaking, boys of 8 years of age commit more than double the number 
of offences as the 7 year-olds and those of 9 years twice as many as the 8 year-olds. 
Over the 24-year period 1922-45, 58 p.c. of the major offences were committed by 
boys of 13, 14 and 15 years of age, and the latter age was responsible, on an average, 
for 22 p.c. of the major offences. In 1949 the number of offenders was lower for 
all ages than that of the previous two. years except at the age of 15 years. (See 
Table 7.) 


Girls of the 13 to 15 age group were answerable, on an average, for 64 p.c. 
and those of 15 years for 27-6 p.c. of the total female convictions. 


Education and Delinquency.—In 1945, 64 p.c. of the convictions for major 
offences were for offences committed by children of 13, 14 and 15 years of age. 
Presuming that the age of entering school is six years, 77 p.c. of the above group 
were one or more years behind in school work, while of all the children convicted 
72 p.c. were backward. This retardation may be due to other factors besides 
dullness, such as illness, change of residence, etc. 


In only 3 p.c. of the total convictions were the children ahead of the normal 
rating in the school and only 8 p.c. had attended high school. 
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7.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Juvenile Delinquents Committing Major Offences, 
Year Ended Sept. 30, 1945 


(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


Elementary Grades Secon- Not 
“ at Shed Ree yy a PETS SR eae Ca Mn Ds Glen Total 
ae I Il III IV Vv VI | VIL | vir |Grdes 

B|/G!B/G/B|G|B)G/IB/G|BiGIBIGIBIG|B:G|BiG|_ BiG 
Tove ct kad 4|Nil] 19/Nil] 1/Nil} 1|Nil}  1|Nil/Nil| Nil}Nil/ Nil/NaliNil/NillNil} {Nit 27| Nil 
8 Ee ES Pee at ed 7 “ 39 “ a7 1! 5 “ 3 “cc 9 “ “ “ “ ““ “ “ 5 1 88 de 
hang Sag eee 4] “ | 40; 1] 58} 3] 53} 2] 11) 1) 5] ] 2a} als} «| «l«t a7) oll tool 40 
ae a 6] “ | 33/Nil] 81] 1/128! 3] 53] 3] 20] «| sini] «| | 4] | aginall 373) 7 
ROE? Seiten 3] “ | 26h | ga} 1/193] 4/130] 3) 84) 1] 24) 1). 2] «| 383i | 36) a. sia) an 
at Se 3] “ | 12] “ | 48/Nil}112} 3/171] 11/163] 7/109] 3! 30! 5) 311 71| si 729] 37 
pee ta 3] “ | 13] “ | 37] 2) 781 4/135} 6/209] 7/198] 61115! 7| 29! 311071 5 924! 40 
BR sere oP ee & 2} “| 6] “ | 19|Nil] 63] 1/117] 4/201} 10/238] 15/244] 11/114] 8/168) 12] 1,172] 61 
LL, 1] “ | 21 | 11) “ | 68} 2] 91] 8/151] 7/256] 9/298] 20/268! 10/286] 13/1 1,439] 69 
Not given.......... Nil] “ {Nill “ [Nal] “| 3/Nal} 1) 1) 3/Nill 7/Nill 5INi! Bi/Nill 51] 4i) ' 751 5 
Totals......... 33| - |190| 1/364] 8/634| 19/713| 37/838] 32/842] 35/694) 43/423| 21/795] 46] 5,516] 242 


Birthplace of Parents of Delinquent Children.—‘Statistics show that 
juvenile delinquents are predominantly of Canadian origin. Out of 55,921 major 
offenders during the 10-year period 1936-45, 7,364, or 13-2 p.c., were of alien par- 
entage. These figures are misleading, however, and viewed as they should be by 
population ratio will bear out to some extent the theory of difficult adjustment for 
those children whose parents are not born in this country, with the exception of 
those whose parents are born in the United States. 


The actual number of delinquent children of foreign-born parents is small. 
When taken in relation to the population in the same age group (7 to 15 years) and 
in the same birthplace of parents, as approximately calculated from birth statistics, 
the results do not disclose any surprising differences. The juvenile delinquents 
of parents born in the British Isles or in a British possession are relatively more 
numerous than those of parents born in foreign countries or in Canada, while those 
whose parents were born in foreign countries, excluding the United States, show 
only a slightly higher ratio than those of Canadian-born stock. Those juvenile 
delinquents, whose parents were born in the United States, are only half the pro- 
portion of delinquent children of foreign-born or Canadian-born parents. This 


may be partly due to the fact that the families coming to Canada from across the 


border are fairly stable and in a high economic group.* 


It must be pointed out that in the five-year period (1941-45) in an average 
of 427 cases the birthplace of parents was not reported each year. Had these been 
included they might affect considerably the ratio in any of the above groups. 


***The American Born in Canada’’ by R. H. Coats and M. C. MacLean, shows that the American- 
born are to a larger extent in responsible positions and in the professions, and suffer less unemployment than 
Canadians as a whole. 
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8.—Birthplaces of Parents of Canadian-Born Juvenile Delinquents, Average 1941-45 


Average 1941-45 
Birthplace of Both Parents fs : 
Delinquents re Rate 
7-15 Years 7.15 Ny aane per 
of Age EF Ape: 1,000 
genre, Peas, Wiles, Taber eye tes fara Belin: Sela EM is SAE aa ama, 4,155 1,218, 554 3-4 
Great Britain and possessions..........60002 se eee eee ene e neces 529 111, 883 4-8 
Tite States) fc. ee ice aura pm 5 Mala a esate hier i toate 47 24, 862 1-9 
Other foreign countries........ 6.066 c cece eee teen ee ene ees 487 136, 925 3°6 
Not given or not known..........eseesee eee e ener eter e eet ec ees 497 = - 


1 Rates of offenders are per 1,000 population of the same age and whose parents have the same birthplace. 


Convictions of Juvenile and Young Adult Offenders.—While, officially, 
juveniles are persons under 16 years of age, in response to increased public interest 
in offences committed by young persons, the following table has been compiled, 
in which the convictions for indictable offences of persons aged 16 to under 21 have 
been added to the figures of juveniles found guilty of major offences. The rates 
per 100,000 population are the proportions of the offences committed by persons 
in any one age group. 


9.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences and of Young Adults for Indictabie 


Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1939-45 


Nore.—The population figure used for 1941 is from the 1941 Census; population figures for all other years 
are official estimates. 


Juveniles (7-15 inclusive) Juvenile Adults (16-18 inclusive) Adults (19-20 inclusive) 
Per- Per- Per- 
Venr Rate per | centage Rate per | centage Rate per | centage 
+ Con- 100,000 | Change || Con- 100,000 | Change || Con- 100,000 | Change 
victions Popu- from victions Popu- from victions Popu- from 
lation |Preceding lation |Preceding lation |Preceding 
Year Year Year 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
199 9eee 5, 018 264 —0:7 6, 030 895 +15-8 4,450 1,045 +35-4 
1940.... 5, 298 289 +5-6 5, 762 850 —4-4 3, 709 867 —16-7 
(OSI 6, 204 321 +17-1 5, 4384 810 —5-7 3, 146 732 —15-2 
1040%en. 6, 920 358 +11-5 5, 350 806 —1-6 3,118 720 —0:9 
1943.... 6, 494 333 —6§-2 6,768 1,027 +26°5 3,.287 752 +5-4 
1944.... 6, 529 335 +0°5 7,490 1,138 +10-7 3, 940 893 +19-9 
1945... 5, 758 295 —11-8 6, 958 1,064 —7-1 3, 732 852 —5:3 


Repeaters.—Through the years from 1922 to 1945, approximately one in 
every four children brought before the court failed to heed the first warning of the 
court and has made at least a second appearance. 


The 1945 figures show that in almost three-quarters of the cases (73-5 p.c.), 
the children appeared before the court for the first time, 14-1 p.c. of them were 
second offenders, 5-9 p.c. third, 2-4 p.c. fourth and 4-1 p.c. had been up five or 
more times. 


Previous court experience of boys and girls who have been committed for 
major offences is shown in the following table, covering the period 1936-45. 


a 


wa 
ao 
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10.— First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences, 1936-45 
Repeaters 
; Per- 
ree petal | First Fifth centage 
dante Offenders || Second Third Fourth or Total of Total 
q More Delin- 
quents 
; No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
DHE fc ais os stike scat 4,970 3, 446 - 721 353 203 et 47 1,524 30-66 
LO ae abet 2 5, 224 Sa! 787 359 197 244 1,587 30-38 
LUE Ree ae Mile ae 5,055 3,537 767 BLaVf 144 250 1,518 30-03 
egy SRA 5,018 3, 588 709 306 192 223 1, 430 28-50 
ADEE as ss Ais iste 5, 298 8,711 813 357 190 227 1,587 29-95 
| Ge ERs 6, 204 4,356 994 396 199 259 1, 848 29-79 
Gee ge ek oe tee 6, 920 OeolL 669 348 144 182 1,343 19-41 
Li ek Sate Shanes 8 6, 494 4, 831 865 386 183 229 1, 663 25-61 
LEE Ee Aegean Red 6, 529 4,665 943 429 221 Hifi 1, 864 28-55 
AOE aS a a ae 5,758 4,231 812 Bau 137 241 17527 26-52 


Disposition of Cases of Major Offenders.—Placing the child on probation 
of the court, fines and suspended sentences account mainly for the disposition of 
cases for major offences. Court probation takes care of the largest proportion 
and seems to be the alternative to the imposition of fines. When the figure for one 
rises, that for the other drops. For the 10-year period 1936-45, on an average, 
36 p.c. of the sentences have been court probation. Suspended sentence was 
given in approximately 25 p.c. of the cases with very little variation and 13-6 
p.c. were sent to training schools. Such schools have been used to a greater extent 
since 1938 in commitments for both major and minor offences, in spite of the fact 
that some of these institutions were commandeered for military purposes during 
the war years. 

The following table shows the disposition of delinquents who committed 
major offences during the period 1922-45. Under ‘Probation of Court’ are 
listed those children who have been placed in foster homes by Children’s Aid Societies 
and Provincial Child Welfare Departments, or who have been given into the care of 
Probation Officers, Big Brothers Associations, Big Sisters Associations, etc. 
“Detained Indefinitely” may represent any period. of detention from a few days 
to about a month in which the child is under observation or is awaiting his hearing. 


11.— Disposition of Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, With Percentazes to 
Total Major Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1922-45 


Rost Probation|Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to Sentence Corporal 
Year in via (0) of Made Res- Inde- Industrial Sus- Punish- 
3 Court Parents titution finitely School pended ment 

No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c.} No. pc.| No. | p.c. | No. | p.e 

AMOR eey ees - 225} 6°3/1,631) 40-1] 142] 3-5) 582/ 14-3] 125] 3-1] 345] 8-5] 9g4| 24.9 i> 2 
iD .3is ee ao 233} 5-6/1, 752} 42-1) 220! 5-3) 564] 13-5 91}. 2-2} 339) 8-1) 955] 22-9 11] 0:3 
LV ee 437| 9-4/1,633) 35-1] 321) 6-9] 984) 21-1) 108] 2-3] 453) 9-7] 680] 14-7], 39/ 0-8 
Zo ks sak 589! 11-6/1, 980} 38-9 84} 1-7} 710) 13-9 96| 1-9} 516} 10-2/1,076} 21-2 29) 0-6 
MO2OSs a8 cree 543/ 10-7/1,199| 23-5} 130) 2-5] 957| 18-8} 243) 4-8! 466] 9-2/1,508) 29-6 44) 0-9 
LE ea a 825] 16-0/1,058} 20-5) 158) 3-0] 763] 14-8} 276] 5-3} 458) 8-9/1,509) 29-2} 109] 2-1 
ae 1,093} 21-6/1,097| 21-7} 137) 2-7) 716) 14-1] 153} 3-0} 510} 10-1/1,293] 25-5 64; 1-3 
es ois ss 12-8/1,408) 27-6} 196} 3-8/1,119] 21-9] 104} 2-0) 592} 9-8]/1,087] 21-3 38) 0-8 
(Ut) 758) 13-4/2, 165} 38-3 59) 1-0} 795) 14-1 53] 0-9] 524) 9-3/1,278) 22-6 22) 0-4 
RUSE: =. i. 902] 17-0|2,161| 49-7 62| 1-2' 578] 10-9 31l 0-6} 452) 8-5[1,101| 20-7 24, 0-4 


1 Too small to be shown. 
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11.—Disposition of Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, With Percentages to 
Total Major Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1922-45—concluded 


reper: Probation | Protection|: Fined or | Detained | _Sent to Sentence | Corporal 
Year a a of of Made Res- Inde- Industrial Sus- Punish- 
mens Court Parents titution finitely School pended ment 
No.| p.c. | No.| p.c. | No.| p.c No.| p.c. | No.| p.c. | No.] p.c. No.| p.c. | No.j p.c 
T1032: ie ores 5 945! 16-6|1,956| 38-4; 81] 1-6] 352) 6-9 13| 0-2| 584] 11-5/1,233} 24-2) 32) 0-6 
19330) Wet fa 902| 17-5|2,123) 41-4) 27] 0-5) 304 5-9 14] 0-2} 510) 9-9/1,238) 24-1 26| 0-5 
VOSA weer ass. 991| 15-312,433| 45-5) 30) 0-6} 253) 4-7 99| 0-4} 488] 9-1/1,273] 23-8] 33) 0-6 
1935see nee 489| 8-7|2,843| 51-6, 61] 1-1] 283 5-1 15| 0-3} 540} 9-8|1,159| 21-0} 131] 2-4 
TOSGSseee cur 470| 9-5|2,419| 48-6] 36] 0-7) 317, 6-4 95| 0-5| 859| 11-3/1,087| 21-9) 57) 1-1 
TOS Tees ae ks 474) 9-1/2,510) 48-1 37| 0-7| 346| 6-6} 39] 0-8) 568} 10-8 1,201} 23-0} 49) 0-9 
1OSSisg ete okie 393| 7-6/1, 949| 38-6] 38] 0-8} 301 6-0| 36] O-7| 614] 21-1/1, 686) 33-3 48| 0-9 
CPO Boosie 404} 8-0/1,631| 32-5} 28) 0-6} 228 4-5| 119} 2-4] 639] 12-7/1,941| 38-7} 28 0-6 
1040 Rhee = 296| 5-6/2,108| 39-8) 33) 0-6) 281) 5:3 111/ 2-1] 785] 14-8|1,643] 31-0; 41) 0:8 
LOA Tin Were o ee 422| 6-8|2,836| 45-7| 130) 2-1) 411 6-7| 108] 1-7| 820) 13-2)1,442) 23-2 35| 0-6 
194 Die Sere ve Gc 432| 6-2|1,984| 28-7) 83] 1-2) 854 12-3) 96] 1-5] 847| 12-2|2,573) 37-2) 51 0-7 
O43 Reet ee ta 464| 7-111, 798| 27-7| 140} 2-2/1,001 15-4| 92] 1-4) 906) 14-0/2,041) 31-4 52| 0-8 
TOY cra 395| 6-0/1,745| 26-7] 112| 1-7|1,545 93-7| 83] 1-3] 838] 12-8|1,747| 26-8) 64 1-0 
1945 eer 359 6-1|1,581| 27-5] 109] 1-9)1,514 96-3| 54] 0-9] 753} 18-1|1,372} 23-8 23| 0-4 


Subsection 3.—Minor Offences 


Like convictions for major offences, those for minor offences are on the decline 
to the extent of 10-9 p.c. in 1944 as compared with 1943 and of another 7 p.c. in 
1945 compared with 1944. 


Table 12 gives a summary of convictions of juveniles for minor offences by 
provinces from 1922 to 1945. 


12.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1922-45 

Year PE N.S.) NB | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
UGVPIS 6 Bein OSS Nil 79 a 624 899 495 41 24 64 2,233 
OP Be ak earen acre og 76 Nil 628 | 1,049 495 28 38 92 2,406 
1 ODA rAsercletciateree ‘ 144 22 725 4 1,247 806 47 31 82 3,104 
OY eA a OOD © ‘ 153 28 731 | 970 751 32 59 83 2,807 
192G@ae mei ee . 114 18 601 866 802 32 180 128 2,741 
UA fe 5. att once S 92 59 852 | 1,028 760 30 84 129 3, 029 
1OQS Mee centcconse es 95 76 579 900 647 59 86 194 2, 636 
LO ZO ae. toate ; 137 69 591 993 600 28 170 132 2,720 
980% cre ries § 122 170 548 953 520 76 208 175 2,772 
POST rece carey tenes « i 62 220 563 869 390 56 159 146 2,457 
NOS 2eSeevaisencres st: 2 78 87 680 819 323 27 126 125 2, 267 
LOBSEE Avr ery teles 3 141 94 844 829 251 11 35 101 2,309 
TOS 4 Site ois irers 1 143 122 | 1,089 613 207 31 64 183 2, 453 
URIS } omens 1 72 108 851 694 154 43 62 180 2,165 
NOB iys beap dare Nil 96 62 857 904 49 10 101 161 2,240 
Eh ee sores aio Oey 5 170 93 975 992 22 20 104 111 2,492 
OB ect oe Bigs io GE 2 104 33 958 604 12 16 142 109 1,980 
EA haa ede Oe 3 81 oh 1,331 751 35 28 123 152 2,595 
OE RE cmos acome 4 118 66 | 1,605 703 57 33 205 342 3, 133 
EY a ee i Ganlomcso 17 141 92 | 2,330 879 63 53 338 193 4,106 
aa aeotrcaeat i fear 41 133 714 2,427 | 1,323 99 69 363 312 4, 838 
jE Ber onicenis ae 36 115 92 | 1,741 1,374 75 62 98 209 3, 802 
1OA4e: Tiga eenn ee 27 113 111 1,047 | 1,527 CUE SEAS 134 292 3,388 
DOS Ger sectresatcace 60 103 W171) 0, 448 |) 1497 65 52 147 322 3,151 
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13.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Classes of Offence, With 
Percentages to Total Minor Convictions, 1922-45 
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Disorderly Vagrancy 
Traffic Conduct Tacot and Other Total 
Year Regu- and a ibilit Truancy Wandering Minor Minor 
lations Disturbing Bony, Away from Offences Offences 
the Peace Home 

No. | p.c No. | p.c No. | p.c No. | p.c No. | p.c ING | prc No. | p.c 
thy eee 149} 6-7) 3881] 17-1 146) 6-5} 206) 9-2} 281) 12-6] 1,070] 47-9]) 2,233 100 
U8 i 240) 10-0 376| 15-6 195 8-1 263} 10-9 291} 12-1} 1,041} 43-3] 2,406 100 
1924S 2. 283} 9-1 OU CLGE di, » 2a7iee (9) > O45) Ale 309} 10-0} 1,403} 45-2] 3,104) 100 
G2 EAs: <,. oe: 176 6-2 470| 16-8 325, 11-6 271 9-7 286} 10-2} 1,279] 45-5|| 2,807 100 
1926 eek... 276} 10-1 447) 16-3; 3864) 18-3) 244 8-9} 273): 9-9] 1,137] 41-5] 2,741 100 
ty 142) 4-7) 479) 15-5) 340] 11-3 182} 6-1 381} 12-6) 1,505) 49-8] 3,029] 100 
MOD 1 t. 170 6-5 420} 15-9 298} 11-3 320) 12-1 265} 10-1] 1,163] 44-1] 2,636 100 
19295, 6. 2 197} 7-2) = 347; 12-8/ 327] 12-0} 327] 12-0) 240) 8-9] 1,282] 47-1] 2,720] 100 
TIBOR shia 261 9-4; 403} 14-5) 311} 11-2) 448} 16-2) 264) 9-5] 1,085) 39-21 2,772] 100 
1931.. 298} 12-1 430/ 17-5) 288) 11-7} 329) 13-4! 326] 13-3] 786] 32-0] 2,457 100 
TOBE ca oy 111] 4-9] 300! 13-2} 304] 13-4 339 15-0) 361) 15-9} 852) 37-6! 2,267/ 100 
OBS Hens, 115} 5-0} 457; 19-8) 498) 21-6} 203} 8-8! (217/ 9-4] 819] 35-4] 2.309! 100 
NOS4ee ek 174 7-1 567) 23*1 574} 23-4 268] 10-9 225 9-2 645} 26-3] 2,453 100 
RUS O acs. 2s 107 4-9 312} 14-4 495) 22-9 234]; 10-8 301} 13-9 716) 33: 1}| 2,165 100 
L986; cee. LOO ae Ol 4 7Giee oto e530" 2326) 277) — 223i 2031 9-4 595} 26-5] 2,240) 100 
TORT he ch 193) 7-7) 428) 17-2) 702) 28-2) 274] 11-0} 117] 4-7] 778) 31-2l) 2,492] 100 
TSSSte LS Z0UEAO 2) SBEZH Loe Tim 1607 ios Oi. me 264le. 1353 77| 38-9) 449) 22-7] 1,980} 100 
OSI ke 273| 10-5 454| 17-5 761) 29-3 264| 10-2 138 5-3 705} 27-2) 2,595 100 
1940)....4. 2 399| 12-7 604; 19-3 951} 30-4 289 9-2 £25 4-0 765} 24-4] 3,133 100 
1941.. 835, 20-4) 501} 12-2) 1,145; 27-9} 366] 8-9} 209] 5-1] 1,050) 25-5] 4,106] 100 
1940Ns A as 994) 20-6} 418) 8-6) 1,275) 26-4) 348) 7-2} 360] 7-4! 1,443] 29-8] 4,838 100 
it: eee 463) 12-2) 283; 7-4) 984) 25-9} 372) 9-8| 435] 11-4] 1,265] 33-3l 3,802} 100 
1944....... 637| 18-8 199 5-8 873} 25-8 498) 14-7 267 7-9 914} 27-0 3,388 100 
Oa D eect 487| 15-5) 216] 6-8) 838) 26-6} 424) 13-5} 222} 7-0}. 964! 30-6ll 3,151 100 
Disposition of Cases of Minor Offences.—In contrast to the sentences 


for major offences, the majority of delinquents for minor offences up to 1937, with 
the exception of two years, were reprimanded and allowed to go under supervision. 
Since 1938, this proportion has been cut down to approximately one-third as a 
result of greater use being made of training schools. Before 1937, less than 10 p.c. 
of the commitments were to training schools, while since then the number averaged 
13-9 p.c.; in 1945 it was as high as 18-9 p.c. 


Through the depression years the percentage of fines imposed was low, due 
no doubt to inability to collect them, while from 1922 to 1930 and from 1940 to 
1945 they averaged approximately 25 p.c. of the sentences. 


There have been fluctuations in the percentage of suspended sentences from 
8-5 p.c. to 46-4 p.c. Since 1932 sentence has been suspended, on an average, in 
well over 25 p.c. of the cases; the years 1938 and 1939 showed over 40 p.c. while 
the figure dropped to 18-2 p.c. in 1945. 


The figures for 1945 run fairly close to the apportionment of sentences since 
1938, that is 35-4 p.c. of the children were reprimanded and allowed to go under 
Supervision; 18-2 p.c. of the cases were suspended, adjourned sine die or otherwise 
disposed of; 18-9 p.c. were sent to training schools, which is a slightly higher pro- 
portion than those placed in schools for more serious offences during the year; 
27-1 p.c. were fined or had to make restitution. 
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14.—Disposition of Delinquents Convicted of Minor Offences, With Percentages 
to Total Minor Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1922-45 


Reprimanded 
Y and Allowed Detained Sent to Fined or Sentence 
to Go Under Indefinitely | Training School | Paid Damage Suspended 
Supervision 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c 
1922 1,325 59-3 44 2-0 85 3°8 504 22-6 279 12-3 
1923 1,475 61-3 74 3-1 87 3:6 396 16-5 374 15-5 
O24: Ae es ees ieee 1,940 62-5 79 2-5 189 6-1 468 15-1 428 13-8 
HOD 5 aehaans wacercictete 1,611 57:4 49 1-7 147 5-2 488 17-4 512 18-3 
1926 otis cic mveets 1,438 52:5 41 1-5 84 3-1 814 29-7 364 | - 13-2 
TOO wer keane 1,501 49-6 70 2-3 211 7-0 876 28-9 871 | 12-2 
O28 eens cisco ues 1,601 60-7 47 1-8 121 4-6 611 23 +2 256 9-7 
NOZO 2 SHE cn Sete 1,593 58-6 22 0-8 158 5:8 716 26:3 231 8-5 
1030 een ee cake BA 49-0 17 0-6 195 7-0 473 17-1 730 | 26:3 
HOBIS Serie, suas ers 1, 582 64-4 1 t iUyeee 7-2 360 14-7 337 13:7 
LORD Rahs ce amie tra In308 59-2 2 1 196 8-6 192 8-4 539 | 23-8 
LOSS sche myetse oe 1, 469 63°6 1 1 156 6-7 122 5-3 561 24-2 
OBA Sxeciteres «ibe ores 1,495 61-0 Nil 1 182 7:4 84 3-4 692 | 28-2 
LOBD, Cee title rere 1, 187 54:8 2 0-1 203 9-4 227 10:5 546 25-2 
NOS Gy cere kh es 1,241 55:4 2 0-1 220 9-8 211 9-4 566 25:3 
LOST mae eo neta cs 1,352 54-2 9 0-4 206 8-3 262 10-5 663 | 26-6 
MOB SF cee stro theets 756 38-2 9 0-4 233 11:8 171 8-6 811 41-0 
OBO eek whats 631 24-3 ay 1-4 345 13-3 380 14-6 1, 202 46-4 
TO40 oes ees 1,340 42-8 52 shoo 409 13-0 542 17:3 790 25-2 
OAD oes eee 2,188 53-3 3! 0:8 512 12-5 986 24-0 389 9-4 
IG). Oe) Se arin are tt Aree ee 1,085 22-4 22 0-5 607 12-6 1,448 29-9 1,676 34-6 
OAS. Lae iatetciclars oot 1,056 27:8 9 0-2 495 13-0 961 25:3 1,281 33°7 
iLO: Os ene o 1,035 30-5 9 0:3 538 15-9 1,002 29-6 804 23-7 
1945 ee ae cats 7, 35:4 11 0-4 595 18-9 853 27-1 575 18-2 


1 Too small to be shown. 


Subsection 3.—Suggested Preventive Measures 


To co-ordinate the work of delinquency control at all levels of government, it has 
been proposed* that a Federal Bureau of Delinquency be established which would 
collect data and would plan and integrate the work of Provincial and Municipal 
Governments in comformity with a national scheme. 


In the provinces, the development of juvenile courts has been uneven, and it is 
well recognized that there is a need for:— 


(1) Appropriate legislation so that the benefit of the Juvenile Delinquents Act 
can be fully realized. 


(2) A juvenile court in each Judicial District, county, city, or other area where 
the demand, based on population, requires it, together with a full-time 
juvenile court judge supported by a staff of specially trained probation 
officers, social workers, a part-time physician, psychologist and psy- 
chiatrist where medical and psychiatric clinics are not available. 

(3) Specialized institutions to take care of the differing requirements of those 
children who have come up against the law, so that the mentally dull 
and physically handicapped may receive the training their disabilities 
demand and so that they may not retard those who are capable of better 
achievement. 


(4) The extension of foster-home care as an alternative to institutional care. 


* Fourth Canadian Penal Congress, Windsor, Ont., Oct. 8, 1946. 
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The treatment of juvenile delinquents in training schools and reformatories is 
not enlarged upon in this article, not because of its unimportance, but rather because 
of its importance which requires more space than can be given here. Furthermore, 
the field of this phase of the control of delinquency might better be reviewed at a 
later date when the changes and reforms, now under way in several of the provinces, 
have had time to show results. Suffice it to say that the trend is towards institutions 
run on progressive educational lines with emphasis on training and treatment for 
children with special needs, and not on retribution and punishment; a place of 
opportunity for those who have failed to make a good start on the road to healthy 
maturity. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that, on the municipal level, juvenile 
delinquency could be substantially retarded by:— . 


(1) The co-operation of all agencies, both public and private, that work 
with young people. 

(2) Neighbourhoods that offer social, religious and recreational facilities for 
all ages. 


(3) Improved housing conditions and low rentals. 


(4) The employment by the schools of properly qualified visiting teachers to 
form a link between the home and school life of a child; the provision of 
facilities for educational and vocational guidance in the schools and a 
school program so planned that children of all grades of intelligence may 
obtain successful achievement in their school life. 


(5) The establishment of medical and psychiatric clinics. 


At all levels, Dominion, Provincial and Municipal, there is a need for research, 
supported by uniform statistics. 


PART III.—POLICE FORCES IN CANADA* 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: 
(1) the Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and whose 
operations cover a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) the Pro- 
vincial Police Forces—the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
have organized their own Provincial Forces, but the other Provinces engage the 
services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform parallel functions within 
their boundaries; (3) the Municipal Police—every city of reasonable size employs 
‘its own police organization which is paid for by the local taxpayers and which 
attends to purely police matters within the borders of the municipality concerned. 

The organizations under these three headings are described in turn below. 


Section 1.—The Royai Canadian Mounted Police 


Name and Status.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force 
maintained by the Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873 as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. By 1904, the work of the Force received signal recognition 
when the prefix ‘Royal’ was bestowed upon it by King Edward VII. In 1905, 


*The material under this heading has been obtained through the courtesy of Commissioner 8S. T. 
Wood, C.M.G., of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Section 2, dealing with Provincial Police Forces, 
was submitted to Commissioner Wood by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Constables’ 
Association of Canada, who, in turn, received the basic data from the individual Provincial Police Com- 
missioners. : 
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when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted Provinces, an arrangement was 
made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as formerly, each Province 
making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This was continued until 1917. 


In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of the 
enforcement of Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur 
and Fort William. Soon after the end of the War of 1914-18, an extension of 
governmental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion statutes 
throughout Canada must be the responsibility of a Dominion Force and, therefore, 
the jurisdiction of the Royal North West Mounted Police was extended to the whole 
of Canada early in 1920. In that year, the name of the Force was changed to the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion Police with Head- 
quarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding public 
buildings in that city and the Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., 
and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Control and Organization.—The Force is controlled and administered by 
a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of Justice) and, as stated above, 
may be employed anywhere in Canada. Its officers are commissioned by the 
Crown and for many years have been selected from serving non-commissioned 
officers. 


The Force is divided into 13 Divisions of varying strength, distributed over 
the entire country. Recruiting in Canada is once again in full swing, after the 
long period of the War, during which the Force received no recruits. The term 
of engagement for recruits is five years, and the minimum age for a third-class 
constable is 21 years. 


Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask., and Rockcliffe, Ont. Police Colleges 
are also maintained at these centres, where courses of training and instruction 
are given to keep the Force abreast of the latest developments in criminology. In 
1937, a Reserve was established which now numbers over 500: units are located 
principally at such large centres as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary and Halifax, where men can be congregated easily, and where instruction 
can be given in the evenings. 


From a total of 300 in 1873, the Force grew to over 4,700 by 1944 and in 1946 
had a strength of approximately 3,000. Its means of transport consists of 143 
horses, 837 motor-vehicles, 4 aeroplanes and 280 sleigh dogs; 17 trained police dogs 
are maintained for tracking. Its Marine Section at present consists of 170 officers. 
and men and 21 vessels of various sizes. The R.C.M. Police Aviation Section 
has a personnel of 12. 


Duties.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has the responsibility of 
enforcing Dominion laws throughout Canada and is specially empowered to deal 
with infractions against smuggling by sea, land and air. It also enforces the 
provisions of the Excise Act, and is responsible for the suppression of traffic 
in narcotic drugs. In all, the Force has responsibility in almost 50 Dominion Acts 
including the Indian Act. It also assists many departments of the Dominion 
Government in administrative duties and is responsible for the protection of Govern- 
ment buildings and property and some of the more important dockyards. It is the 
sole police force operating in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. Furthermore, 
it undertakes secret and security services for the Dominion Government. In 
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addition to its Dominion duties, the Force has agreements with the Provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, whereby the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police can be 
secured to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code in rural districts upon 
payment for such services. These agreements have been in force for more than 
15 years. 

During recent years, the Force has also entered into agreements for the policing 
of certain cities, towns and municipalities within the six Provinces mentioned above. 
There are at present over 70 such agreem2nts in existence. 


Services to Other Police Forces.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
maintains two scientific laboratories for the examination of exhibits of all kinds, 
and these services, as well as its central fingerprint, modus operandi, and firearms 
bureaus, anti-counterfeiting and other facilities are available to all police forces. 


It also maintains two Police Colleges where selected personnel from other police 


forces may send candidates. 


Personnel Department.—The Force is continually working to keep abreast 
of the times, and a few years ago established a Personnel Department, which 
looks after all recruiting and attempts to see, from psychological and other points 
of view, that the right man is assigned to the right place. The Force also employs 
the services of dietitians. 


Youth and the Police.—Since the autumn of 1945, members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police have made a concerted effort to assist the youth of 
Canada in developing a healthful outlook towards the police, law, order and 
responsible citizenship. This is being done in many ways. Volunteer speakers, 
who are qualified for the work, go before youth groups of all kinds and speak on 
such subjects as Discipline in Everyday Life, History of the Royal Canadian’ 
Mounted Police, Courtesy and Kindness, Functions of the Police in Society. With 
the permission of the Departments of Education and local school boards, all the 
schools in each province are being covered as well as youth groups supervised by 
service clubs and churches. Considerable interest is also being taken by members 
of the Force in various training schools set up to handle delinquents. 

An effort is made to show the policeman as a public servant, essential to the 
well-being of the country, a referee in a game the rules of which have been made by 
members of the community for the greater comfort and security of all. The 
program does not compete with other youth work and co-operation with them is 
desired. The work with youth has created a demand from adult groups interested 
in youth guidance, for speakers to tell how the program functions. The program 
has been well received and is considered as having had a good effect on the children 
it has reached. By the end of the school year in June, 1947, approximately 500,000 
children will have heard speakers from the Force. Considerable use is made of 
films but their showing is incidental to the other aspects of the program. 

The Force is also doing invaluable voluntary work in supervising recreational 
facilities, teaching first aid, coaching hockey and baseball teams and many other 
recreational activities. This phase of youth work is in keeping with the thought 
that the excess energy of youth should be directed into healthful and creative 
channels. The key-note of the program is co-operation between the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, other police forces and all agencies interested in the future of the 
youth of Canada. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Police Forces 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force 
is responsible for upholding law and order over the whole territory of the Province 
and extending from the provincial boundary between Ontario and Quebec to the 

agdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


This Force, composed of about 600 men, is in charge of a Director who acts 
under direct orders from and is responsible to the Attorney-General of the Province. 


To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two almost equal parts 
designated as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director 
has his office at Montreal and an Assistant Director at Quebec city. Working 
under these Directors, are two deputies. 


The Police Force is itself divided into three sections: the devective corps, the 
constabulary and the traffic officers, each of which, in the two Districts, is in charge 
of a captain supported by a number of lieutenants and sergeants. This Police 
Force, which has for years enjoyed an enviable reputation for the successful policing 
of Quebee’s highways and for its great efficiency in solving crimes, has been in 
course of reorganization for the past three years. During this time, the highway 
motorcycle patrol has been gradually replaced by a fleet of automobiles which 
have proved much more efficient, especially during the winter months. 


The first installation of a province-wide frequency modulation radio-com- 
munication system has been established in the District of Montreal. A main station 
is operating on the top of Mount Royal which is directing radio-equipped cars 
over an area of between 60 and 80 miles around Montreal; broadcasting is made in 
the 35-22 band. Statistics are not available at the present time, but an idea 
of the amount of work done is easily conceived from the fact that over 20,000 calls 
were put through the antenna of the main radio station during 1946. Sub-stations 
‘are operating at each of the eight bridges giving access to or exit from the city of 
Montreal itself and a number of cars, all equipped with frequency modulation 
three-way radio units, are patrolling the surrounding country day and night. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force, well-trained and alert, is in a position to 
provide the citizens of the Province with the protection they have a right to expect 
from it. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police is maintained by 
the Government of the Province of Ontario under the Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment. The Force is responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized 
parts of the Province, and in certain municipalities by contract. 


History relates that in July, 1875, John Wilson Murray was appointed to act as 
“Detective for the Provincial Government of Ontario” to pursue criminals and 
“mun them down” in their havens of refuge. Murray performed his varied duties 
under the direction of Sir Oliver Mowat, the Attorney-General of the Province. 
At the time of Confederation and the first session of the first Parliament of Ontario 
in December, 1867, there were a number of rural, or Provincial Police. These 
officers were unpaid and if any remuneration was received for their services it was 
derived through the fee system. 

In 1877 a major reform occurred when under the Constables Act (R.S.O. 1877, 
c. 72) the necessity of giving certain constables jurisdiction throughout the Province 
was recognized. County judges were authorized to allocate Provincial Constables 
to every county and district in Ontario. 
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Later, the opening up of the mining areas in the north of the Province and the 
accompanying lawlessness brought to the fore the realization that more adequate 
law-enforcement measures were a necessity. Consequently, an Order in Council 
dated Oct. 13, 1909 (confirmed by 10 Edw. VII, ¢. 39, 1910) was passed providing 
for the establishment of the “Ontario Provincial Police Force’’, to be composed of 
a Superintendent and such inspectors and constables as were deemed necessary. 
, The officers were stationed throughout the northern portion of the Province and 
at all border points in southern Ontario. The Force was completely reorganized; 
in 1921, under the authority of the Ontario Provincial Police Act, the appointment 
of a Commissioner of Police for Ontario was made and the strength of the Force 
considerably increased. 


The Constables Act was amended in 1929 with a view to establishing closer 
relationship and co-operation between the Provincial Police Force and County 
Constabularies. Twenty-eight counties took advantage of this legislation and a 
member of the Ontario Provincial Police was appointed as Acting High Constable 
in each of these counties. In 1929 also, an Ontario Provincial Police Training 
School was established at General Headquarters for the tuition and guidance of 
recruits. 


In March, 1930, the control and administration of the officers who had been 
enforcing the Highway Traffic Act under the supervision of the Department of 
Public Highways was transferred to the Department of the Attorney-General 
under the Commissioner of the Ontario Provincial Police. A combined Provincial 
and Municipal Police Training School was inaugurated at Toronto in March, 1935. 
This school provides advanced training in medical, legal, scientific and technical 
activities for provincial and municipal police officers. 


In the foreboding days of August, 1939, when war appeared inevitable, the 
Ontario Government organized ‘The Veterans’ Guard of the Ontario Provincial 
Police” with a maximum strength of 750. The duties of this guard, under the direct 
supervision of the Ontario Provincial Police, were to guard all Ontario Hydro 
Power Commission hydraulic plants and dams throughout the Province. It is a 
point worthy of note that during the entire period of international conflict not one 
case of sabotage was reported. 


By the Police Act, 1946, proclaimed Feb. 1, 1947, all former legislation and 
amendments dealing with constables were repealed. Under this Act, the duties and 
responsibilities of police forces are, for the first time in the history of the Province, 
definitely defined. Up to Mar. 31, 1947, 34 municipalities have availed. them- 
selves of the provisions of the Police Act, for the policing of their municipalities 
by the Ontario Provincial Police. 


At present the Force, with a strength of approximately 650, consists of a General 
Headquarters at Toronto and 14 Districts with headquarters at: Chatham, London, 
Dundas, Niagara Falls, Aurora, Mount Forest, Barrie, Belleville, Perth, Haileybury, 
Sudbury, Cochrane, Port Arthur, and Kenora. Each district is divided into 
detachments to adequately meet law-enforcement requirements. A Criminal 
Investigation Branch of the Force, under the command of a Chief Inspector, is 
maintained at Toronto. This Branch investigates crimes of a major nature. At 
the present time, a frequency modulation radio-communication system is being 
installed to assist the Force in coping with the ever-increasing demands of law 
enforcement. 
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British Columbia Provincial Police.—The organization of a permanent 
police force in British Columbia followed the influx of gold seekers on the Fraser 
River in 1858. Prior to this time police protection on Vancouver Island had been 
of a volunveer nature, the settlers themselves forming posses to apprehend flagrant 
law breakers. ; 

On July 7, 1858, a Commissioner of Police was appointed together with a 
chief constable, a sergeant and four or five constables and a staff to maintain a gaol - 
for Vancouver Island. The Governor was alive to the necessity of a police force 
for the gold-field area of British Columbia and Gold Commissioners were appointed 
under “The Goldfields Act”’ to each of whom were assigned six police officers. Instruc- 
tions, however, came from the Governor. 

The Commissioner continued the supervision of the police on Vancouver 
Island, acting at the same time as Magistrate for the community at Victoria. 

It will be seen from these regulations that control of the police was somewhat 
divided but in 1866 the Crown colonies of Vancouver Island and Bricvish Columbia 
were united and the police came under one head at Victoria. New territory was 
opened up and local justices of the peace were empowered to swear in special con- 
stables in cases of necessity. 

In these early days the duties of a constable were interwoven with the tasks of 
other Government branches such as the collection of revenue and other offices 
unrelated to law enforcement. As time went on, however, the duties gravitated to 
full-time police service and police districts were established under the control of a 
Chief Constable who, in turn, was responsible to the Chief Inspector (later the 
Superintendent). With minor changes, this system continued until 1923 when, 
by the Police and Prisons Regulations Act, 1923, semi-military ranks were adopted 
and the Province was divided into Divisions, Districts and Detachments for adminis- 
tration purposes. There are now 5 Divisions, 2 Subdivisions, 27 Districts and 114 
Detachments with a total strength of 431 all ranks. 

A training school is operated at Headquarters, shortwave radio is used extens- 
ively connecting 23 key stations throughout the Province and 8 police boats patrolling 
the coast are also equipped with shortwave and voice transmission. A Criminal 
Investigation Branch is operative at Headquarters. 

Provincial Police also assist Dominion as well as Provincial Departments 
seeking their aid and municipalities in 1925 were afforded the opportunity to contract 
Provincial Police Protection; 44 cities have signed these contracts since the 
amendment. 

The Provincial Police has contributed invaluable help to youth activities. 
Talks are given on such subjects as, behaviour, good citizenship, traffic safety, 
firearms and explosives, camping and camp precautions, first aid, etc. Voluntary 
assistance is also rendered to promote sports and games, and youth organizations 
call upon individual members of the Provincial police for instruction. 


Section 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 


Police statistics were collected from 190 cities and towns of 4,000 or over 
population in 1945. The aggregate population of this group of cities and towns 
was 5,108,995 (1941) and the total number of policemen was 6,086 or one for every 
839 of population. 

A total of 501,294 offences were reported to the police. Arrests numbered 
142,135 and 245,795 summonses were issued. 
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Automobiles stolen numbered 10,805 with 10,775 recovered. Bicycles stolen 
numbered 18,856 with 15,705 recovered. The value of other goods reported to 
the police as stolen was $3,632,294. Value of stolen goods recovered totalled 


$1,951,770. 


Automobile accidents recorded numbered 46,826 as the result of which 503 
persons were killed and 14,282 injured; other accidents reported, 679 persons were 


killed and 9,983 injured. 


Persons given shelter in police stations numbered 34,363 as against 30,226 
in 1944, and 10,070 stray children were returned to their homes. 


1.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1945 


Province and Population |} Police aoe Sum- Prose- | Con- 
Urban Centre 1941 on Fores sie tic monses cutions victions 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
FEATIOLLCLOW Mites cri ots ne orale 14, 821 15 797 227 1,024 951 
Totals, Prince Edward Island!.. 19,855 20 1,074 248 1,313 ioel's 
Nova Scotia— 
JEUDBVED Sens, See Ale toiees Wp gears te alan ome OR 70, 488 110 28 1,587 3, 868 3,508 
SHG EE aaa Sa Sea See eed 28,305 26 1,080 549 1,500 1,405 
SACU AVeeest he ok fee eee 25, 147 19 982 60 865 748 
HOAPEIMOUTIE Rey ett onesies aye: 10, 847 11 374 130 504 480 
TELS) 98 Ghd Sie eg oat oma 10, 272 5 704 24 687 554 
Totals, Nova Scotial............. 211,651 208 8,107 25997 10,300 9,363 
a New Brunswick— 
Paint JON este. otc os ee ies ok 51,741 77 3,541 2,610 3,708 3,658 
IMonotanmesny tryst tare eee 22,763 32 1,551 236 187 1,704 
Med eriCbON tenets eomthsc sc ees. 10, 062 8 734 146 866 841 
Totals, New Brunswick!........ 107,000 132 6,314 3,135 6,954 6,778 
Quebec— 
1 MISSING EY es See SON es See eRe rs aa Na 903, 007 1,346 32,919 52,224 85, 143 80,0002 
Wuebect te, er ey keene 150, 757 172 2,301 1,214 3D, OO 3,276 
IERGUNE Eto hip 8 cura hE a, 67,349 51 1, 900 95 1,975 elen 
pllreeghiversse 7 co. ee 42,007 69 980 75 1,055 1,046 
REKDLOOKOd eb Pectin 35, 965 40 918 174 1,092 1,085 
TE rep tee, eel care Fo ort: or bes 32, 947 31 1,458 1,174 2,632 2,465 
Re LPOMONt aa ee Raw ne | on. ted 30, 751 41 1,658 1,001 2,659 Dah 
BYeSLIMMOUNG REE i. Meee cya, 26, 047 47 3, 184 261 Sepil 3,285 
PIACHINGR eri etuss. eee) Sere hls in oh by) 20, 501 22 282 31 231 222 
Spawinican align. 21 fo... ek 20,325 34 490 159 649 230 
CEL ACIM Oe os -Fon ere fa) gt eh 17,798 26 Ole 10 75 50 
Debevhicldar tt, ool, nk bas 17,052 23 208 64 226 207 
OUT CTONTT 1H 1 oa a 16, 049 13 186 10 196 124 
ASL ce Ee A ae ee 14,197 10 94 14 108 88 
OUCUIETOp Tete sens ke ee ecu. 13, 769 11 60 28 88 56 
BSCR Me iam a eer oo Stk 13, 646 13 42 10 52 39 
; LADIES ees ia Pe'er ler aap Ne eat eat 12,749 19 17 17 34 17 
: ee medford Mines... ...co.ars secccsucs 12,716 10 83 24 107 85 
4 SILTKGIL Sse poh ea ae ea 12,251 15 417 af 422 311 
re ROOMS Me ner Ae kere eye 11,991 15 209 41 250 209 
Ps Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11,961 12 66 14 70 51 
? eerOTn ee te es toe ne li ee 11,329 15 138 5 96 96 
Wrummond ville... .#...+ sss. sacs’. 10, 555 10 156 10 166 151 
Totals, Quebee!.................. 1,696,155 2,231 50,795 57,840 | 107,298 100,017 
Ontario— 
Biaronio neo ed te ean 667, 457 902 20, 865 79,724 100, 589 88,149 
PU AWALCON CR eect Sica uice ches ccacan 166, 337 160 3,336 19,089 22,425 20,917 
ON LENORE RS oe lela ae a a A els 154, 951 157 1, 804 4,190 5, 994 5,475 
CE lo ek Rie ve, os ike 105,311 128 2,952 4,035 5, 809 4,284 
MI ne ele keen 78, 264 82 1b OBE 1,980 3,211 2,673 
NIE SU EO i Te oe 35, 657 ae 584 2,598 3,182 2,657 


1 Includes figures for all urban centres having populations of 4,000 or over. 


2 Estimated. 
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1.—Summary Police Statistics, 


or Over, 1945—concluded 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Ontario—concluded 
Sud Duryea 


@shawa nit. aso tater ts 
Sault Ste. Marie.........- 
Peterborough.» ....-...-.- 
RorteA ct hur eek cet eer 
(Coralia nga gas Sa a Sain 


Sarin sy teres eine anciste tates 
CG nen nizhoa ly 8) eaweweaa nny Gorse.’ 
Ste hoOmasoes cts seek 
Seratt OL stron Hamat oer 
Belleville wasn wes tages 
Niort gota Oe hyena tices 5 ae eae 
GEA Gr Tee Stee ae aca oes 
Corpall een echo tae 


IWS ATICLe soueerien nee et 


WG OS bOCK bce wana Returns ssn oe oer 


MoOrestALLill Wan cere so eee 
MBROCKGV1 Oey ay ncaceciter rete 
Pembroke sarge. eee 


Totals, Ontario!....... 


Manitoba— 


Winn pee.s-te: acta sais ciais * 


St MI ONIACE aa nae teers 
IS PANG ON hes, Aenea 


Totals, Manitobal...... 


Saskatchewan— 
RREGING wh decane. orem omer. 
SAsSkatOOMiy aceite aeenae 
WIOOSeT Bick acters c.f te ee 
Prince Alberts, .ascedeass- 


Votals, Saskatchewan! 


Alberta— 
EG ONTOM sce Me wi tae ee 
Galoarye hacen cote eee 
Weth bridge seacn sie tests 
Medicine Hat....... AG crest 


Totals, Alberta......... 


British Columbia— 
Wien COUVEL sera clsthee se hieimeias 
VALOR Aedes ct ek ee ohhon oe 
New Westminster......... 


CAC RY Bt Pte FORCE 


Totals, British Columbia!....... 


Grand Totals!..... 


by Urban Centres of 10,009 Population 


Population || Police Sum- Prose- Con- 
1941 | on Force Arrests monses cutions | victions 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

32, 203 yap 2,230 Zooks 4,543 3,438 
31,948 26 518 1,034 1,312 1, 230 
30, 585 26 979 163 1 pi FEL 1,088 
30,275 29 533 470 1,003 749 
30, 126 27 597 927 1,524 1,384 
28,790 ik 817 581 1,324 1,054 
26, 813 21 612 235 1, 847 1,750 
25,794 20 552 587 1,089 990 
25,350 24 699 674 1,373 1, 136 
24, 426 123: 1,738 214 1,952 1,876 
WS 213 ila 359 708 1,067 946 
20,589 35 598 512 1,110 896 
18,734 18 286 820 1, 106 1,070 
17,369 17 aby 1,393 1,468 1,326 
17, 132 0) 315 128 443 399 
17,038 12 197 464 661 636 
15,710 13 975 652 1, 607 1,498 
15, 599 13 459 290 749 680 
15,346 10 177 287 464 412 
14,117 15 300 258 558 535 
14, 002 10 165 716 881 709 
12,500 15 251 583 834 687 
12,461 ||. 13 366 294 660 571 
11,757 16 51 294 345 324 
11,342 10 467 241 708 665 
11,159 7 372 320 692 677 
2,021,470 2,143 50,979 | 137,461 | 185,923 163,834 
221,960 297 4,897 16, 896 20,349 18,342 
SAS US 14 292 1,134 1, 426 1,158 
17, 383 17 266 191 457 407 
279,759 347 5,879 18,690 23,125 20,745 
58, 245 60 1,077 1,343 2,383 2,218 
43 , 027 34 755 903 1,658 1,512 
20,753 20 478 365 843 738 
12,508 11 634 200 758 715 
160,639 147 3,211 3,416 6,514 6,008 
93,817 103 1,550 705 2.200 2,019 
88, 904 100 2, 883 2,207 5,090 4,078 
14,612 eS 397 883 1,280 Gn 
10,571 11 88 160 248 220 
207,904 229 4,918 3,955 8,873 7,478 
975,308 476 8,006 11, 667 17, 232 13, 507 
44,068 58 529 3,599 4,128 3,977 
21, 967 21 613 861 1,474 1,433 
404,562 629 10,858 18,053 26,255 22,119 
5,108,995 6,086 | 142,135 | 245,795 | 376,555 337,559 


1 Includes figures for all urban centres having populations of 4,000 or over. 
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PART IV.—PENITENTIARY AND REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 


Section 1.—Penitentiary Statistics* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B. ; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, 
Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1946, the average daily population of 
these institutions was 3,174-5 and the total net cash outlay for the year was 
$3,165,042 or $2-73 per convict per diem, compared with 3,028 average daily 
population and $2,689,059 total net cash outlay or $2-43 per convict per diem for 
the year 1941. 


Female convicts given penitentiary sentences in the different provinces are 
sent to the penitentiary at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are 
maintained for their detention and supervision. Female convicts in custody on 
Mar. 31, 1946, numbered 52 compared with 43 in 1944 and 46 in 1941. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may be 
classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories and training schools, also with rather slow 
turnover; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the 
average population for the year be taken as the average of the figures for inmates at 
the beginning and at the end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, 
the percentage turnover in fiscal year 1945-46 was: in penitentiaries, 48-1 pc. in 
reformatories and training schools, 164 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,728 Deus an 
dealing with these figures it must be borne in mind that the common gaol population 
changes from day to day, and is partly made up of accused persons awaiting trial 
who may be either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 


* Revised in co-operation with the Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 


1.—Population of Penal Institutions, for Twelve-Month Periods (Circa) 1943-45 


j In : Dis- In 
Admitted 
Selae Custody, ; charged Custody, 
Year and Type of Institution Beginning uring During Bad of 
of Year Ee Year Year 

1943 
mItanniaricarss 40) <2. 0h oO otupe rete, 4 tek es, eee 3,232 1,299 1,562 2,969 
Reformatories and training schools................... 38, 863 7,769 6,941 4,691 
ie fer eh EE ae PO ee tyes 3,356 54,006 54, 160 3, 202 
LOUAIS,. L9AS ince het ee he ee 10,451 63,074 62,663 10,862 

1944 
SNEMEIMIMITORS 5 rat es PR 2,969 1,670 1,561 3,078 
Reformatories and training schools................... 4,691 7,973 7,822 4,842 
et Tl: J al catia RE ie Mit maa Me omar Me a 3, 202 56, 286 56,196 3,302 
LHS, £044 2 cree Cael ee eh 2 1 eid. 10,862 65,929 63,579 11,22? 

\ 1945 
gl eae aa a ge Me iad Rigg 3,978 1,472 1,421 3,129 
Reformatories and training schools................... 4,828 Has 7,898 4,645 
a ede MW gL TR aR a a OU 3, 299 Bi, 207 56,511 4,025 


dies ORS | | Sl eee arene Seg eis 11,205 66,124 65,830 11,799 
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Tables 2 and 4 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported to the 
Bureau of Statistics. ‘The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 1911, 
rose to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization and the 
depression of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined to 2,225 
in 1924 and then increased to 4,587 in 1933. The increase was particularly rapid 
after 1929, amounting to 1,818 or 65-7 p.c. in three years. The number of convicts 
in 1936, at 3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929, but in 1937 there was an 
increase of 5-4 p.c. with further increases of 9-7 p.c. in 1938 and 6-2 p.c. in 1939. 
By 1943 a decrease of 21-9 p.c. over the 1939 figure was shown, but in 1946 there 
was an increase of 7-4 p.c. over 1945. The number of paroles (ticket-of-leave) was 
216 in 1946. 


2.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-46 


Item 1942 1943 1944 
In Custody, Beginnings of Years................ 3,688 3,232 2,969 
Received— 
FOWL WHOIS. . jh 3 5G aehe MADE S Seema ean ee 1,094 1154 1,348 
By transier.: fst - seh es 4 ete Meas eee ee pe 145 143 320 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave.............+-.- 1 Nil 2 
Fev Ocatlon OmliCenCel sn ch cee brasnecsieer amen 1 BS Nil 
From Military Authorities (prisoners of Welty aan Nil 2 “ 
Paroled for Active Service and returned......... = Nil “ 
Totals, Received.....-. ile i: eden iee Serer 1,241 1,299 1,670 
Discharged— 
By expiry of sentence........2.+-. sees e etree tenes 1,258 1,081 928 
By Urancler®. foe cas.0e Sintec ea sie esr Men ae ee ee ers | 145 143 320 
By. ticket-of leaves hve s emcees eh oe lye hie iae ee 232 264 243 
By GepOreatiON, surat ce voaime Nc Gar wing Gm teen le aes 9 1 10 
By unconditional release.............5.e essere ees 18 28 35 
Tay HOCH UN cswirns SES cna bs ine oa aie ea ne Oe 14 11 7 
Dy DAPAOR. AN TTeRw ees Gen cece en eure arate ee 14 13 9 
Released to Military Authorities................- 1 Nil Nil 
By release on order of court...........+esseeee eee 5 4 6 
By return to provincial authorities............... 1 2 2 
By transfer to Boy’s Industrial School........... Nil Nil 1 
‘Totals Wischargeduren. mccain mnt cra 1,697 1,562 1,561 
In Custody, Ends of Years.................-.--- 3,232 2,969 3,078 


Table 3 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 1946, of the total of 3,362, 
13 p.c. were under 21 years of age and 45 p.c. between 21 and 30 years of age; thus, 
58 p.c. were 30 years of age or less. In 1914, there were 2,003 convicts of whom 
9-3 p.c. were under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. 
In 1923, there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 
20 and 30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. Detailed statistics of the place of 
birth, conjugal state, sex and religion of convicts are presented in Table 4. 


3.—Ages of Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1939-46 


Age Group 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Under 21 years.... 390 463 465 421 447 486 455 452 
DVitOusQig of staia 1,592 1,574 1,473 1, 283 1,168 1, 288 1,386 1,529 
Piet a POs. 1,080 1,040 995 837 705 676 676 730 
ALALOLDO MEY ea ars 442 430 477 420 395 398 395 390 
Blt OQ a ah 207 188 191 191 182 160 152 174 
Oyverpu +. o Fda 92 ie 87 80 72 70 65 67 

Totals........ 3,803 3,772 3,688 3,232 2,969 3,078 3,129 3,362 


1 Includes one unknown, 


——— 
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4.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at 
Mar. 31, 1939-46 
ae ee Se RE A a a aie ae ee 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Place of Birth— 
ana ayes. Tee ha tire ee 3,028 | 3,028 | 3,010 | 2,645 | 2,451 2,599 | 2,700 2,989 
British Isles and possessions..... 301 302 259 190 163 179 169 143 
Austria and Hungary............ 60 52 44 43 37 34 13 14 
LER Ey ethene ied cascts b-cavtt aod ek Souk 42 33 32 29 24 15 13 11 
We Olan: rare nee ee bole ok 38 65 67 54 43 35 34 33 
LRSTISS) Cee pe WS Oh Roe Baer ieee 54 41 38 41 37 33 42 30 
Wtherinroperses al 40 37 58 44 49 31 58 43 
MinitediStatess’. js. etete eel 125 118 112 1f3 WY 111 95 91 83 
WiGERereounthesn coast eee ae, 115 96 68 69 54 57 9 16 
Conjugal Condition— 
Siig (Gun eee rere mS cae 2 2,548 2,539 2,446 2,154 1, 983 1,990 1,987 2,144 
Mar iieG water ie! fen wicket calien ee: 1,005 980 994 878 785 875 936 1,019 
WVTULOWOU sem sts aves ee wae ys 131 145 143 121 110 120 117 105 
DTV ORCC SHO cont. ea eae 38 F233 105 47 40 35 31 29 
Denanateder seh nin... Loker 81 75 1 32 51 58 58 65 
Sex— 
UV fs LORS eterna tance exc ari vane hee 3,769.) 3,741 3,642 | 3,195 | 2,917 | 3,038 | 3,077 3,310 
Sin alee erates yah ae Fetes 2? Rae ohh 34 31 46 oe 52 43 5 52 
Religion— 
TASCA CEES? SS) SAA ye aM NR ne 518 548 513 483 505 506 516 587 
ADUISte ere hee. MEei at. Duras 179 162 134 135 126 122 136 122 
DOUKN ODOT eas ane he lte lis cee 3 ii 6 4 3) 2 19 16 
Fiastern religions...............<. 1 1 5 1 1 1 3 1 
Greeks atholiGracds ont escent 49 4] 32 33 rae 20 11 12 
Creek Orthodox ttt... ant 47 54 39 40 35 36 27 34 
Wisi teeter Re. a bis Ba ctl 63 52 62 56 52 55 44 48 
HOGA eee tee coe eke ee 89 76 81 76 67 62 59 57 
Methodist Sti ict ikea. Sole sa 418 35 44 29 34 a7 34 28 
J2VAES] RAR Se bo Se eS eae 319 348 358 274 214 233 275 294 
Noman @asholick yor loos ee 1.938 1,897 1, 841 1,614 1,473 1,597° 1,534 1,705 
BAlWAtIONPATIN ys: 225 ca. oce.. 14 22 18 17 16 20 21 21 
Wnrtedmehinehs. = leet 1 370 369 328 302 293 323 309 
OI) eee ey ee en a Ba a 166 162 186 143 115 95 127 129 
MO CRIS ee es cL gp st Fe 3,803 | 3,772 | 3,688 | 3,232 | 2,969 | 3,078 3,129 3,362 


Se RS ae a ee ee ee rr ey 


1 None reported. 


Section 2.—The Ticket-of-Leave System* 


The Ticket-of-Leave or Parole System rests on the power of the court to 
suspend, conditionally, the imposition or the execution of a sentence. 

Its aim is to achieve, through the substitution of a form of control or treatment, 
the reformation or civil rehabilitation of a prisoner outside of close imprisonment. 
The beginning of the British ticket-of-leave system began in 1660 by statute, when 
power was given judges to transport prisoners to the colonies, where, after a penal 
settlement period was fulfilled, they were allowed for the remainder of their sentence 
the freedom of the colony, under certain restrictions. All such prisoners were 
prohibited from carrying firearms and had to report monthly, quarterly or yearly 
for inspection to the authorities. By 1840, transportation of prisoners was dis- 
allowed but a new policy of imprisonment was inaugurated under which all long- 
term convicts must pass through the prisons for a period before conditional release 
on Ticket-of-Leave could be granted. When released, the convict is kept under the 
surveillance of the police and reports at stated periods. He is returned to prison 
for any infraction of this Ticket-of-Leave licence. The British system is altogether 
automatic in operation. 


“ a Prepared under the direction of Commissioner S. T. Wood, C.M.G.., of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
olice. 
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Other countries have also adopted the parole system. It was accepted in 
Germany in 1871, the Netherlands in 1881, Japan in 1882, the French Republic in 
1885 and has since been used by Austria, Italy and Portugal. A number of the 
States in the United States have now a system of parole or conditional liberation 
in force for prisoners. ; 


In Canada the parole system was first adopted for penitentiaries in 1899 and 
was later extended to include gaols and reformatories. In this the Canadian system 
differs from every other parole system in the world. The parole system was legalized 
under R.S.C. 1927, c. 197, and is known as the Ticket-of-Leave Act. . 


It is the duty of the Minister of Justice to advise the Governor General on all 
matters connected with or affecting the administration of the Ticket-of-Leave Act. 
By an order in writing, under the hand and seal of the Secretary of State, the 
Governor General may grant to any prisoner under sentence of imprisonment in a 
penitentiary, gaol or other public prison or reformatory Ticket-of-Leave to be at 
large in Canada or any specified part thereof during such portion of his or her term 
of imprisonment and upon such conditions in all respects as the Governor General 
may see fit. 


The working of the Ticket-of-Leave Act in Canada is in this manner:— 


Any convict serving a prison term, or any person on behalf of a prisoner, may 
make application through the Minister of Justice for a Ticket-of-Leave. Each 
application, whether received from the most humble petitioner or from a person of 
high standing in the State or the community, receives the same very careful attention. 
Reports and opinions are requested from the trial Judge, the police who handled 
the ease and the warden of the prison where the prisoner is incarcerated. The 
past environment and the previous criminal record, if any, of the prisoner are studied. 
All the circumstances in each ease are carefully considered by well qualified investi- 
gators in the Remission Service Branch of the Department of Justice. If the 
consensus of opinion is that the prisoner has profited by the time spent in prison 
and it is felt that an exercise of clemency at that time will result in the prisoner 
becoming rehabilitated and again a useful member of society; and if honest, gainful 
employment and proper supervision are assured, then the Solicitor General recom- 
mends to His Excellency the Governor General that the subject be released to 
serve the remainder of his sentence under the restraint of a Ticket-of-Leave. The 
Governor General approves by placing his official signature thereon. The offender is 
then issued with a Ticket-of-Leave licence under the hand and seal of the Secretary 
of State and is released from prison to serve the remaining portion of his sentence 
ut large, subject to the conditions and provisos laid down in his licence. 


The Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police has been designated 
by the Ticket-of-Leave Act to enforce the conditions under which each Tickct-of- 
Leave subject is liberated. This he does through the Ticket-of-Leave Section, 
Identification Branch, located at Ottawa. 


Every holder of a Ticket-of-Leave licence, upon release, is required to notify 
the place of his residence to the Chief Officer of Police or Sheriff of the city, town 
or district in which he resides and, whenever he is about to leave a city, town, 
county or district he is obliged to notify such intention to the said Police Officer 
or Sheriff of that place stating the place to which he is going and, if possible, his 
intended address. Upon arrival at his new destination he is required to notify 
the local Police Officer or Sheriff. Further, each male Ticket-of-Leave subject 
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is required to report once each month, so long as his Ticket-of-Leave period is in 
force, to the Chief Police Officer or Sheriff of the place in which he resides, unless 
this condition has been remitted by the Order of the Governor General. 


A Ticket-of-Leave subject must produce his licence if called upon to do so by 
a magistrate or police officer; he is required to abstain from any violation of the law; 
shall not habitually associate with notoriously bad characters such as reputed 
thieves and prostitutes; he shall not lead an idle and dissolute life without visible 
means of obtaining an honest livelihood and is required to carry out any further 
additional condition that has for reason been attached to his licence. 


The Ticket-of-Leave Branch receives very efficient co-operation from the 
police forces throughout the country. Through their help, record is kept of each 
Ticket-of-Leave subject at large in Canada and monthly reports are forwarded to 
Headquarters. Most police forces treat Ticket-of-Leave information as strictly 
confidential; exercise care in protecting those concerned from embarrassment; 
give sympathetic consideration to the problems of these unfortunates and are ever 
ready to give assistance and helpful advice to anyone who is honestly endeavouring 
to rehabilitate himself. 


He who fails to carry out the minor provisions of his release is at first admonished 
and given another chance. If, however, no heed is taken of rebuke, the Governor 
General may order the licence of the subject so transgressing to be revoked. In 
this case the culprit will be, by warrant, reeommitted to prison to serve the portion 
of his sentence that was unsatisfied at the time he was granted Ticket-of-Leave. 


If any holder of a licence under the Ticket-of-Leave Act is convicted of 
an indictable offence, his licence is forfeited. This is the only automatic feature 
of the Canadian Ticket-of-Leave system. In the case of forefeiture, the subject 
must first complete the sentence given on account of the indictable offence; he 
is then recommitted by warrant to prison to serve the portion of the former sentence 
that remained unsatisfied when he was granted Ticket-of-Leave. 


The Ticket-of-Leave subject is not pampered. He is made to rehlize that he 


_ has been justly punished by imprisonment for offence committed and that judgment 


has been tempered with mercy by permitting him to serve part of his just sentence 
at large under the mild restraint of a Ticket-of-Leave licence. On the other hand, 
no unjust advantage may be taken of him. He has all the rights and liberties of 
any free Canadian citizen to engage in any honest enterprise or occupation and is 
fully protected by law from any impositions whatever. 


The number of prisoners released on Ticket-of-Leave each year from peni- 
tentiaries, gaols and reformatories varies between 700 and 1,000 persons. From 
the time the system was inaugurated in the year 1899 to the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1946, 34,156 offenders have been so released. During the 47 years Ticket-of- 


_ Leave has been in operation in Canada, only 5-5 p.c. of the total number released 


have lapsed into crime that has necessitated return to prison. 


Criticism is occasionally heard when publicity is given to some case of a 
Ticket-of-Leave subject who is again convicted of crime. Because of the strictly 


_ confidential nature of this work, nothing is ever heard of the more than 90 p.c. 


ase 


bes 
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of subjects who become useful and respected citizens. The Canadian Ticket-of- 
Leave system has indeed proven well worth while from a humanitarian as well as 
from an economieal standpoint. The following statement gives a report of the 
Ticket-of-Leave Section from its inauguration to Mar. 31, 1946. 


No. 

Released on Ticket-of-Leave from penitentiaries..........-6+.seee eee neers ees 15,501 
Released on Ticket-cf-Leave from gaols and reformatories of all classes........... 18, 655 

Total Releases x cea de spe tois sie erate ele nue lone tmsateee vrata ouesetet us Sr) holsuetelolelagars visieeede alae 34,156 
Revocations and cancellations of licences for failure to comply with conditions... 941 
Forfeitures of licences on account of convictions of indictable offences...........- 933 
Sentences completed on Ticket-of-Leave in good SEANGING sire rovers sane ns keene 31, 833 
Sentences not yet completed............ ec cere ee eee ee eee rete nent ete rete ence ences 449 


Delinquent percentage. .-.......c. eee ence beet e cece nee ne rh cote cpieeeems cies seid seth 5°5 


Section 3.—Statistics of Corrective and Reformative 
Institutions 


On June 1, 1946, there were 24 corrective and reformative institutions in 
Canada with a total inmate population of 3,662; of this number 2,930 were males 
and 732 were females. Of the total number of institutions, 13 were for males and 
11 for females. 


5.—Inmates of Corrective and Reformative Institutions, by Age Groups, as at June 1, 
1946 


Nore.—These institutions report at five-year intervals: figures given in this table are preliminary 
figures for the year 1946. 


Institutions and Age Group] N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.GaeleLotak 


Institutionss: rere. M. 2 2 2 5 1 Nil Nil 1 13 

1M 2 1 2 3 1 e 1 1 11 

Under 10 years........ M. 23 3 15 22 Nil 1 Nil 1 65 

F, Nil 5 7 Nil ‘ Nil 4 Nil 12 

10-14 Ld ie SD M. 137 44 361 253 19 20 ae 39 873 

i 57 31 74 48 10 Nil 15 7 * 242 

15-19 $5) 0 ales Ste ie M. 15 12 250 576 28 18 Nil 34 933 

RY 39 63 77 93 32 Nil 16 10 330 

20-24 ON a8 AE 2 ie M. Nil Nil Nil 436 Nil oa Nil Nil 436 

| % ] “ 35 “cc “ce 1 “ 57 

25-29 ete Fe Soe Nie M. Nil Nil s 201 y s Nil " 201 

F. “ce “cc 15 “cc “ce “ce ‘ 24 

30-34 6s de eee eS M. ef Nil « 116 sf ss § ss 116 

F, 1 5 (<3 17 “cc “ “c “c 93 

35-39 Se Rares M. Nil Nil cs 92 * “ cf sé 92 

F. “c 3 “cc 14 “cc “ce “ 6é 17 

40-44 anon, MOS er M. “ce Nil “ 73 “ce “ce “ “ 73 

nye “ 1 “c 15 “cc “cc “cc “cc 16 

45-49 Se ubyped 35 3 M. ss Nil fs 76 . ss es Sf 76 

F, “cc oe (73 9 ¢ “ce “ “ca 9 

50-59 BEE Steer ra M. ss ne a 44 “¢ 13 se ¢ 44 

F, “ ii “ 1 “ “ce “ce ““ om 

(YikareKenizc ema radomean M. s Nil ss 21 “ ss a af 21 
F. “ce “cc “ Nil “ee “ce “ “ce i 

Totals. x M. 175 59 626 | 1,910 47 39 - U4 2,930 


F. 99 137 158 247 42 z 32 17 732 


gist ker 28) al Se ee ee ee 


CHAPTER X.—EDUCATION AND RESEARCH* 
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According to the British North America Act, education is a function of the 
Provincial Governments and, therefore, the schools and universities, teacher training 
and other matters involved in the formal educational field are planned, financed and 
controlled by the provinces. 


However, in a broad sense, education cannot be limited to merely what is 
taught in schools and colleges. It is as broad as life and experience itself and, for 
that reason, this Chapter of the Year Book deals also with such subjects as libraries, 
art and scientific research. Certain agencies of the Dominion Government, while 
not in any sense in conflict with the formal field of education ascribed by the Con- 
stitution to the provinces, have functions that concern education. Among these 
agencies are the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Thus, while the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is engaged more in the field 
of entertainment and recreation than in that of education, there are aspects of its 
work that are properly included in the broader field. These are dealt with in 
Section 3 of Part II of this Chapter and cross references are given to those non- 
educational features of these agencies that are dealt with elsewhere in the Year 
Book. 


PART I.—THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL FIELD IN CANADA 
Section 1.—The Current Situation in Canadian Education 


The impact of two world wars, improved transportation and communication, 
and other contributing factors have not only complicated living, provided more 
leisure and annihilated former geographic barriers but have also increased the need 
for formal education and made greater demands for successful citizenship. Reali- 
zation of the possible contribution of the schools to the economic and social life 
of the State has given an impetus to education and resulted in co-operation, as 
well as friendly rivalry, among the provinces. 


* Prepared or revised, except for those parts otherwise indicated, under the direction of J. E. Robbins, 
Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Certain non-government educational bodies, begun on provincial or lower level, 
have now become national in scope. These include: the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion, the Canadian School Trustees’ Association, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
the Canadian Federation of Home and School, and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 


In addition, there are a number of organizations primarily directed to other 
ends that devote considerable effort to education: for example, the Junior Red 
Cross, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides, the cadet leagues, etc. The National Film 
Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, while not primarily interested 
in formal education, have been, with the collaboration of school authorities, extend- 
ing their services to the schools of all provinces (see pp. 304-307). 


Again, proximity to the United States and close relationship with other members 
of the British Commonwealth, particularly with Great Britain, have enabled Canada’s 
education departments to benefit greatly from innovations and experiments con- 
ducted outside Canada. 


The educational press is still essentially provincial in scope, although a 
quarterly publication, Canadian Education, designed for national circulation, 
was established by the Canadian Education Association in 1945. 


In past years, there has been a tendency for Canadian teachers to restrict 
their experience to the provincial area where they have received their training, 
particularly in those provinces where average salaries are comparatively high. 
Superannuation funds require continuity in service and proposals to enter other 
provinces have not been encouraged, irrespective of the qualifications of the teacher. 
During the war years, however, the acute shortage of teachers tended to modify this 
practice. Another influence counteracting this ‘provincialism’, is an arrangement 
for the exchange of teachers carried out under an interprovincial committee of the 
Canadian Education Association. In 1946, 50 Canadian teachers were on exchange 
with provinces other than their own, 17 of whom were in Ontario. There were also 20 
visiting teachers from.Great Britain in that Province. To facilitate such exchanges, 
private interests have donated 50 bursaries of $50 each to help defray the travelling 
expenses of teachers taking exchange positions in other provinces or in Newfoundland. 
Unfortunately, the effect of this exchange, apart from being beneficial to the teachers 
concerned, is not felt outside the larger urban areas. The Canadian Education 
Association, working in co-operation with the League of Empire, hopes to arrange 
from 20 to 30 exchanges between Canada and the United Kingdom for the 1947-48 
school year. | 


Advantages having an equally broadening effect as those that accrue to pupils 
from the exchange of teachers come from increased use of visual aids in social studies 
and select radio programs that are designed to build more accurate concepts of, 
and healthier attitudes towards other people. Correspondence with ‘pen pals’ 
in other countries is becoming more popular and helps to break down racial prejudice 
and insularity. 


Teacher Supply.—Shortage of teachers is still prevalent in most provinces. 
The fact that comparatively few pupils are without all educational facilities and 
few schools remain closed for lack of teachers, is due to the transportation of pupils 
to neighbouring schools and use of correspondence courses. Teacher supply has 
been a serious problem for some time and will continue as such for the next few 
years at least. 
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The Canadian Education Association, at its convention in 1946, devoted time 
to a consideration of the problem of teacher supply and expedients to overcome 
the shortage, including the preparation of booklets setting forth facts and figures 
relating to the teaching profession and showing advantages from joining its ranks. 
In Alberta, the Normal Schools were absorbed by the College of Education so that 
all teachers are now college entrants on the way to obtaining a degree in education. 
They may interrupt their college course at the end of any year to engage in teaching 
and return at any time to pick up additional credits. The Alberta Government 
has made provision for paying tuition amounting to about $145 for promising stud- 
ents. Saskatchewan now credits training in Normal as one year in college. The 
College of Education offers an undergraduate degree while continuing their classes 
for graduate students towards the M.Ed. degree. Saskatchewan offers veterans a 
short Normal course of six months if enough apply to ensure a class of 12. Twenty 
units have employed veteran teachers in an audio-visual capacity to provide film 
shows for schools and adult groups in the district. 


Manitoba has provided the first residential Normal School in Canada capable 
of housing sufficient students for replacments in the teaching profession. By 
making provision for the students to work part time and to borrow money where 
necessary, no student is kept from professional training by lack of funds and each 
is sure of a position when graduated. 


The in-service training of teachers has received considerable attention and 
varies from planning institutes culminating in convention programs to better super- 
vision and library facilities. Teachers are still encouraged to attend summer schools, 
take extra-mural classes and enroll for advanced work. Departmental and other 
libraries have been provided, from which teachers are encouraged to borrow pro- 
fessional books. New courses are being organized for summer schools stressing rural 
sociology, citizenship training, shopwork and industrial arts while more opportunity 
is given for diversification in high-school courses through the organization of com- 
posite high schools, and municipal or other larger unit high schools in rural areas. 
Increased and improved supervision has been effected to raise the standard of 
teaching. 


Teachers’ Salaries.—To offset the serious exodus of teachers from the pro- 
fession, considerable headway has been made in adjusting salaries to a scale more in 
keeping with the duties and responsibilities involved and so making the profession 
more attractive to those who have the ability and character to make it a life-work. 


While a comparison of average salaries in pre-depression years with those 
received now is not possible for all provinces, available data for certain provinces 
are indicative of trends although they do not tell the whole story. In New 
Brunswick in the school years ended in 1930, 1940 and 1945, male third-class teachers 
received an average of $534, $391 and $611, respectively, while female third-class 
teachers received $519, $391 and $593. Second-class male teachers received $762, 
$499 and $860 while female teachers received $666, $510 and $815 for the same years. 
The same trend is shown for first-class teachers although the grouping of first-class 
and superior-school teachers in 1945 makes a comparison of salaries more difficult. 
Grammar-school teachers on an average received $2,042, $1,918 and $2,380 for 
1930, 1940 and 1945, respectively. 


In Ontario the principal of a secondary school received average salaries of $3,293, 
$2,942 and $3,169 for the school years ended in 1930, 1940 and 1945, respectively. 
The averages for male assistants for the same years were $2,698, $2,325 and $2,627 
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and for female assistants $2,175, $1,994 and $2,207. For the same years a male 
teacher in a public school received averages of $1,720, $1,434 and $2,023 and a female 
teacher received $1,190, $1,077 and $1,355. A male public-school teacher in a 
city received $2,320, $2,257 and $2,586 and a female teacher received $1,514, 
$1,559 and $1,652; a male teacher in a rural district received $1,195, $888 and $1,335 
and a female teacher in a rural area $997, $714 and $1,167, respectively, for the 
same years. 


In Saskatchewan urban male first-class teachers received, on an average, 
$1,768, $1,019 and $1,840 (estimate), respectively, and female teachers received 
$1,245, $525 and $1,440 (estimate) for school years ended in 1929, 1939 and 1945. 
Rural male first-class teachers received $1,774, $598 and $1,300 and female rural 
first-class teachers received $1,057, $525 and $1,250 for the same periods. Second- 
class urban male teachers received $1,358, $849 and $1,565 and similarly qualified 
female teachers $1,130, $822 and $1,359; males with similar qualifications in rural 
schools received $1,040, $574 and $1,262 and females received $822, $524 and 
$1,207, respectively, for the same years. 


The number of teachers on the staffs of provincially controlled schools, classified 
according to salary, is given in Table 5, p. 285. 

Adult Education.—For many years ‘‘adult education” was concerned only 
with the provision of night classes for adults who had not had the advantage of public- 
school education. Classes were at first in charge of day-school teachers who repeated 
lectures prepared for their day classes. — At a later date secondary-school academic 
subjects were offered and while such classes have been continued they now represent 
but a small part of adult education as we know it. Courses offered in the secondary 
schools have increased in scope to include a wide variety of languages, technical 
and hobby pursuits, drama, art, journalism, public speaking and many others. The 
‘Jighted schoolhouse”’ idea is spreading to remote areas. 


The essential values and satisfactions found in meetings of adult members of 
a community for debate and discussion have multiplied and leadership is received 
from the Canadian Association for Adult Education. The most important functions 
of that Association are: to organize a national workshop, to co-ordinate the work 
of the major adult educational agencies in Canada, to provide ideas and motivation, 
to make available existing aids and supplies and to conduct experiments and research. 
At present the major part of the activity comes under: the National Farm Radio 
Forum; the Citizens’ Forum; the publication of Food for Thought and the study 
outlines prepared for Citizens’ Forum; the preparing of an integrated pattern of 
adult education in co-operation with other national organizations in the field of 
adult education and general leisure-time activities; and the planning of conferences, 
ete. The work has been expanding so rapidly that the financing of it has become a 
difficult task. 


Universities from coast to coast provide extension courses in general education 
which vary from lectures and demonstrations to correspondence courses. St. 
Francis Xavier, for example, fosters co-operavive organizations which benefit 
Nova Scotia and in this regard has earned for itself an international reputation. 


In several provinces the Provincial Governments provide directors who help to 
organize groups in the Province. Saskatchewan fosters action-study-groups, in 
part as a reaction to studying for studying’s sake. 
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School Buildings.—The need for school buildings of the new ‘functional’ 
type is acute. The Canadian Education Association had an exhibit of school 
building plans from most provinces at their 1946 annual convention. The plans 
ranged from one-room rural units to large city structures and included community 
schools of various sizes. _ It is now generally recognized that the type and location 
of school units should be based on the needs of the community. The replacement of 
single-unit schools by more modern structures on a large scale would leave education 
still saddled with an inefficient and wasteful organization of districts with insufficient 
wealth or population to provide modern education. The trend towards community 
high schools increases the number in attendance and improves the quality of the work 
accomplished. The latest plans include features for the proper use of such educational 
aids and devices as radio, television and motion pictures. New movable fixtures 
further indicate the functional, flexible purpose of the school. Painting, decorating 
and lighting are done with consideration for the psychological effects of colour and 
the removal of glare and eye strain. 


The Relationship of Earnings to Years at School.—While monetary income 
is not the only benefit to be received from schooling and, in fact, may not be the most 
important, there is supporting evidence from the 1941 Census to indicate that 
increased income is associated with increased schooling. In interpreting the 
data given in Table 1, however, it should be kept in mind that the graded school is 
a rather highly selective institution. In most of the provinces a fairly high per- 
centage of pupils leave school through lack of ability, others through lack of interest 
or personality defects, while still others withdraw for economic reasons. Only some 
of the latter are comparable in aptitude with those who continue at school. 


Increase in income is not due entirely to benefits from schooling. Table 1 
shows that there is some increase in income with increased age until the category 
“65 years or over” is reached, irrespective of years at school. This might be attrib- 
uted to maturing, experience on the job, more adequate social adjustment, or 
added acceptance of responsibility. But average earnings of heads of families. of 
$786, $1,054, $1,457 and $2,118 for groups with 1-4, 5-8, 9-12 and 13 or more years 
of schooling can be related closely to years at school—either from advantages due 
to material learned, habits acquired, or from training in schools as selective insti- 
tutions. Percentage increase in earnings is more than enough to compensate 
for the expense of the additional years of education and the fact that one is not 
earning while in attendance at school. Those attending 5-8 years earn 133 p.c. 
as much as those with 1-4 years of schooling; those with 9-12 years of schooling earn 
190 p.c. as much as those with 1-4 years of schooling and those 13 or more years 
earn 269 p.c. of the amounts earned by those who attended 1-4 years. 


Only 1-9 p.c. of the heads of families reported “no schooling” while 8-2 pc: 
reported 1-4 years; 47-8 p.c. reported 5-8 years; 34-5 p.c. reported 9-12 years; 
7-5 p.c. reported 13 or more years of schooling and 0-1 p.c. did not report schooling 
received. Just what would happen to earnings of the groups if larger percentages 
received more education is hard to conjecture but there is the possibility that, due 
to additional competition, income in the higher brackets would be reduced. 


Similarity of trend is shown in rural and urban areas for all provinces of Canada. 
Urban averages, by provinces, are given in Table 1 together with rural and urban 
averages for all Canada. 
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Section 2.—Schools, Colleges and Universities 


This Section summarizes the enrolment in all the educational institutions in 
Canada which include four types: provincially controlled schools, privately con- 
trolled schools, universities and colleges and Dominion Indian Schools. The provinci- 
ally controlled schools are, of course, under the Constitution, the most important 
group and account for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 2. A 
system of public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly by local school 
authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each province. 
There are private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not conducted by 
publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and are not financed out of public 
money) but their enrolment is not large in comparison with that of the public 
schools. At the level of higher education, there is a provincial university in each 
of six provinces and one or more colleges supported out of provincial funds in the 
remaining three provinces. (Agricultural schools and colleges are dealt with at 
pp. 203-213 of the 1943-44 Year Book.) 


2.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year 1944-45 


Prince 


Nova New : 
Type of School a Scotin Brunewick Quebec Ontario 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 17,391 116, 587 92,275 548, 8381 650, 979 
RIVOUINE SCOOBY 56566505 osc dc koe bad 225 3,218 2,101 14, 5971 33, 109 
Correspondence schools............... 141 1, 805 2, 250 4201 2,600 
ppecial schools20c) vax siti oc os ke Nil 32 Nil 1,1191 2,314 
POV MIASCHOOISS exc ated kee, 3 145 147 LOR PD. 953 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools.................. 754 3,913 2, 843 61, 8281 15,911 
Business training schools............... 104 684 816 6, 2561 11,141 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory COuUrses: =... .....e.ss send: 536 618 727 18, 993 3, 754 
Courses of university standard......... 214 2, 660 1,652 16, 212 23,471 
Other courses at university!........... 260 2751 102 10,741 8,005 
Dominion Indian schools................ 23 398 324 1,323 3, 852 
MOtals Mig eee oes 19,648 133,107 103,237 685,559 756,089 
Population, 1945 (estimated)............ 92,000 621,000 468,000 | 3,561,000 | 4,004,000 
: Saskat- : British | 
Manitoba chown Alberta Gathmbis Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 118,390 174, 971 152, 532 125,135 1,997,098 
Evening schools... ... secs. esses een: », 049 2,518 354 10, 067 68, 238 
Correspondence schools............... 2, 666 10, 446 8, 960 5, 004 34, 292 
precialschoois?... ... hn. eee 516 141 292 101 4,811 
PMOLMALSONOOIS ees. oe Poe. creee ts 239 970 3 226 7,912 
Privately Controlied Schools— 
Mrdimary day schools. ...¢.. 600... 02: 4,593 3, 544 2,032 5,704 101, 122 
Business training schools.............. 3,532 1, 200 2,726 2,906 29,365 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory courses................. 969 816 518 Nil 26,931 
Courses of university standard........ 3, 256 4,933 2,797 4,241 59, 435 
Other courses at university!........... t S17 1,288 431 4 25, 099 
Dominion Indian schools............... 2,187 2,339 1,925 3, 650 16, 4385 
; Wotuiseee chan tik, eek eee 139,914 203,166 172,567 157,038 || 2,371,1106 
_ Population, 1945 (estimated)............. 736, 000 845, 000 826, 000 949,000 || 12,119,0007 


11944 figures; later statistics not available. 


These are boarding schools and many of the pupils ar 


are at school. Based on estimates. 
courses. 
not held at universities or colleges. 
Northwest Territories. 


ritories. 


2 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. 
e from provinces other than the one in which they 


* Included with ‘‘Universities and Colleges’’-—preparatory 


4 Includes also those in the departmental summer schools for teachers in British Columbia, 


5 Includes 417 in Dominion Indian schools for Yukon and the 


6 Includes 785 in ordinary day schools for Yukon and the Northwest Ter- 
7 Includes 17,000 population for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—Enrolment in provincially controlled schools 
is given for the latest school year in Table 2 and average daily attendance is shown 
in Table 3. The average daily attendance figures are more comparable, as between 
provinces, and probably more significant for most purposes than those of enrolment. 


3.— Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
School Years Ended 1936-45 


Norr.—Figures for years prior to 1911 will be found at pp. 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book, those from 
1911-25 at p. 963 of the 1937 edition and for 1926-35 at p. 1028 of the 1946 edition. 


= 


Year PEL SNES: N.B. Que, Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 


IME ce 13,140 | 92,279 | 71,182 | 539,675 601,758 | 115,671 | 164,104 | 132,725 101,873 }|1, 832,357 
19373 2208 13,313 | 92,713 | 72,691 | 541,681 | 605,778 117,244 | 165,465 | 133,109 | 104,044 L, 846, 038 
1958 es 13,498 | 93,231 | 73,041 | 549,398 607,851 | 116,650 | 173,205 | 135, 163 106,515 ||1, 868, 552 
103 Or 13,439 | 93,291 | 73,248 | 560,021 605,501 | 115,655 | 163,356 | 138,392 107, 660 ||1, 870, 563 
1940)..32 13,598 | 93,359 | 73,046 | 555, 835 607,693 | 114,800 | 163,580 | 139, 886 108, 826 ||1, 870, 623 
Od Vides aes 12,855 | 89,379 | 69,321 | 542,938 | 582, 466 110,826 | 155,937 | 135,386 | 103, 192 1, 802, 300 
DAES Ga 12,975 | 89,915 | 72,119 | 532, 759 576,711 | 106,631 | 152,354 | 139, 886 102,085 ||1, 785, 485 
1943.....| 12,759 | 86,630 | 69,814 | 510, 224 553,954 | 100,169 | 138,019 | 127,214 93,473 ||1, 692, 256 
1944..... 12,621 | 89,490 | 73,268 | 506,062 559,796 | 99,471 | 136,752 | 128,051 | 102,998 1,708, 510 
ELS bee 12,984 | 93,831 | 76,323 | 512,349} 571,625 | 109,971 | 135,336 | 130,095 | 107,599 1,741,1131 


1 Subject to revision. 


Grade Distribution.—A record of the grade distribution of pupils in the 
provincially controlled schools of all provinces is presented in Table 4. The grades 
of boys and girls are not shown separately. 


4.—Grade Distribution of Pupils in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
Sehool Year 1944-45 


SS 


Grade PE.L. |. Nes: N.B. Que.! | Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. BiG. 
IGindergartenan erie. ete - 22,473 = 1,949 | 13,795 Nil Nil Nil 260 
Grade TE Ree ccetcwcteists 3,054 | 13,486 | 14,889 85, 866 9,923 | 18,953 | 24, 482 18, 225 14, 863 

Tas iecey: tec evaters . | pd, 814-1 18,250 | 10; 765 82,670 | 77,127 | 12,598 | 18, 467 15, 784 12,961 
NUE ea renee casts 1,939 | 12,650 | 10,797 80,895 | 65,804 | 12,095 18,252 | 15, 798 12, 238 
LINAS Shan este eae 1,917 | 12,051 | 10,046 81,102 | 61,105 | 12,045 17,696 | 15, 766 11, 831 

Vt ROE eae cote ls 1,789 | 10,459 9,211 | 72,881 | 61,501 11,778 117, 719 Fle, 008 11, 543 
VIL See cera see Sto evets 1,605 9, 580 8,048 | 64,611 | 62,888 11,215 | 16,511 | 14,510 11, 336 

AVA Re Sy eee el eeeeerr 1,527 7,695 7,300 | 47,482 | 60,051 10,917 | 16,061 | 14,476 11, 679 
nol WU Gs, Rng ales @ LAO 1,342 6, 222 5,813 | 27,696 | 57,835 9,239 | 14,606 | 12,835 11,219 
TD XOue edie cate Oho oe! 1,109 4,657 3,234 | 18,687 | 54,944 7,864 | 11,967 | 11,376 9, 658 

DG oe eames 887 3, 159 1,950 9,281 | 44,297 5, 924 8,528 7,624 7,648 

DS ley Sh OY ae eee 70 955 1, 435 5,365 | 30,525 4,400 6, 363 5, 837 5,373 

DGG pe See Gran ¢ 10 Nil 63 1,599 | 19, 944 1,362 4,319 5,197 3, 838 

LT Pe a hee Nil - Nil Nil 14, 813 Nil |’ Nil Nil 688 
Unelassifiedtiwee meee 176 © - -14,233 | 8,866 ss # «6 Nil 

Motalssyenee oe 17,289 | 116,587 | 88,551 | 594,317 643,418 | 118,398 | 174,971 | 152,532 125,135 


1 Figures are for 1943-44; later figures not available. 


Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted, in 1945, of 74,957 teachers (15,155 males and 59,802 females). 
Table 5 gives statistics of rates of salary by provinces, except for Quebec for which 
comparable data are not available. A separate report, “Teachers’ Salaries and 
Qualifications in Eight Provinces, 1945”, deals in detail with the classification of 
teachers, their teaching experience and rates of salary paid. 


*Day and technical schools only. 
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5.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools, Classified According to Salary, by 
Provinces, School Year 1944-45 


Nors.-—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Prince 


aye. Nova New : ; Saskat- British 
Salary Beles Scotia |Brunswick Ontario ) Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
No No No No. No No No No 
Less than $325..... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
$ro25-$.404 0S: oe: 13 1 < 69 Hy oe << oe 
BU — ODE. tse sc 113 49 151 iN jie £ re ee oh 
Dats  Gadiinesoc. 159 415 354 421 re “ ss es 
TESS an. aie aaa 132 291 238 331 116 40 MS ee 
MAD TAS 4) hawks: 56 310 482 319 233 46 cc se 
Bone O24 228 ok. 39 548 439 275 356 471 61 43 
925-1,024..5..... 18 421 266 1,904 798 2, 1al 767 135 
11 OYA Pd: ae 14 237 179 2,722 600 1,190 778 365 
Apleoel Da ker 27 198 88 3, 292 300 847 679 588 
teoga-1ss04" 53035 10 185 63 plod 133 238 552 364 
LOR eS Ee OY ee 2 161 57 1,023 168 221 457 283 
eager lo Des. oo. mie: 188 42 811 157 218 323 200 
incon O24. ae ar. Nil 102 52 696 ad 163 222 264 
ih Gp Ares ty 27: eee ee 1 93 30 745 53 106 175 227 
Dicom le Soe ae. 4 85 131 838 80 119 142 191 
tes2o—1 924.45 6: 2 66 26 644 174 107 145 400 
1 ; 925-2. O242e Leer Nil aie 22 705 95 61 191 149 
re OLO—2 24d nce 2 54 6 424 39 38 98 125 
9) | E25 Sy RO I: TE ee Si Nal 29 13 1,014 146 32 74 76 
PDI 2 O24. cee insies 25 15 323 29 21 45 63 
OOD ey 4lae . ccene. 2 18 22 321 23 21 38 87 
EAD O-2, OL4 sees e Nil 1] i 235 22 26 28 63 
DrO25—2 024 cove coc y 16 10 261 32 13 37 54 
2, 625-2, 724 i 14 5 223 14 15 22 45 
BT DO—2, SLA Stoic = 5 ) 160 70 9 18 64 
POLO Op OD4. cen akciees a 19 5 302 6 20 13 39 
2,925-3,024........ s 9) 4 280 14 10 25 62 
3025-3, 024.00. sae. 4 31 5 913 64 91 98 196 
ye A: 3 Nil 290 18 19 11 46 
AOD ODOVOERA. ox: sf 5 1 51 5 2 1 10 
Unsnecified....... 62 1 27 Nil 29 35 99 Nil 
Motals 4.54: 665 3,617 2,749 21,837 3,851 6,916 5,699 4,196 


_ Financial Statistics.—Table 6 presents a comparable statement of the 
finances of the Boards operating provincial schools so far as this can be done with 
existing records. 


6. —Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for Specified 
Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1926-45 


Notr.—The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 
local taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 
the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 
_ increase or decrease per year. Figures for 1914-25 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1936 Year Book and 

those for intervening years from 1926 in the corresponding table of subsequent editions. 


Taxation School Total Adminis- 
Govern- Within Board Garran : Debenture trative 
Province and Year ment School Revenue eS patie Indebted- Units 
Grants’ |Administra- from Ransedé di ness Operating 
tive Units | Counties oer Schools 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 
- Prince Edward Island— 
NIG) eo ee ee 242, 3362 171, 650 Nil 413,986 |) { 469 
1D hg, © 2 laae ae ane paras 258, 905 2 189, 444 S 448, 349 469 
TEM Ge ‘asad. gsurvie' ws 265, 723 2 199,172 464, 895 2 473 
BRIM is ich xs a Ravel bo 266, 2922 182,636 | - if 448, 928 476 
SRN Bik og 6555. igiilars. oxcrsiins 363, 643 2 248, 845 vf 612,488 || 479 
OSCGY OS a a ee 318, 4602 250, 741 ‘ 569,201 |} { 463 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 286. 
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6.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for Specified 
Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1926-45—concluded 


nd —_— 


Taxation School Total Adminis- 
Govern- Within Board Garrat Debenture trative 
Province and Year ment School Revenue Rev eae Indebted- Units 
Grants  |Administra- from Rec a ded! ness Operating 
tive Units | Counties Schools 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 
Nova Scotia— ( 
WO VAste aor ele oid Peer BE ot arake 365,2192) 2,393, 155 497,229 | 3,255, 603 | 1, 704 
1.03 Tere ae es ii cen is ecole 509, 4622) 2,657,780 493,533 | 3,660,775 | 1,714 
1ORG ee eevee Ae tare 650,6062| 2,556,905 482,398 | 3,689, 909 | 1,719 
LOM ee ec ee itt iaeeeee 766,884 | 2,978,704 480, 763 4, 226, 351 3 1,765 
OY eee ee Ard hs ORT Nt 1,413, 481 3,326,318 539,082 | 5,278,881 1757 
ROAHE AY Oe heed: 6 errs 2,039,155 | 3,469, 787 539, 237 6,048,179 1, 753 
New Brunswick— | 
{G06 Re een eo ener: 511,3502| 2,268,082 213,066 | 2,987,498 1,459 
OB tein dele eee ee ae 459,0292| 2,467,510 210,500 | 3, 137,039 1,483 
1 OSG ks eters 5 ie ee re 462,1822} 1,964, 287 223, 493 2,649,962 | 4,961,800 1,518 
5 COL WR Some wo dhs cher ets 553, 6352! 2,378,585 223,582 | 3,155,802 | 4,501,906 1,554 
1944 yeu aeprats site e baleen: 611, 5572} 2,602, 386 254, 418 3,468, 361 3 1,514 
OGG Oe Rede Ae eayerer ; 880, 469 2, 867, 450 259, 563 4,007, 482 3 1,488 
Quebec— 
TODG tis: aay eee sacar Baresi 993,509 | 15,647,512 Nil 17,271,783 | 50,418,950 1, 800 
HOS 1a: Wee ea ae eae Aare, 1,429,033 | 18,697, 183 ae 20,742,951 | 65, 886, 105 1,827 
1OSG.. eae ino ater hace: 1,316,019 | 18,575,530 ES 20,548,403 | 79,556, 117 1,860 
AIRY. Soi Rais elie EB tis cei 2, 843,133 | 23,132,808 “ 26, 867,477 | 84,604, 500 1, 947 
1QA34E 5) fe Si ni eras Peraeang 4,791,439 | 24, 584, 733 ee 30, 337, 234 | 80,173, 454 1,955 
Ontario— 
TO26 sic tae meer terrae 4,775, 853 | 30,903,9255} 1,774,592 37,605,519 | 71,061, 955 
LOST eR Meese ieee: 6,276,666 | 39,544,3765| 3,100, 225 49,351,714 | 88,781, 934 
LOSE MAS OL ee 4, 837,275 | 35,930,9875| 2,173,659 | 42,941,921 91, 883, 360 6, 600 
ROG TA At nee nr ee 7,647,986 | 40,140,0275} 2,362,906 | 50,150, 919 | 68,688, 667 (approx.) 
AA eo SARE PRs eae res 8,980,273 | 43,791,1525} 2,481,846 | 55,268, 313 49, 955, 789 
1GA5: seeceeee we sae os 26, 606, 874 | 34,345,4145| 2,321,126 63,273,414 | 41,997,096 
Manitoba— 
OOO aor ntone aeasin aie 1,091,151 |. 7,302,0446 Nil 8,393,195 | 14,790, 474 1, 862 
HOST bc ieee oe ee eee 1,310, 587 7,675, 8796 s 8,986,466 | 15,006, 997 1, 938 
TOS Gee ee cieerNee raeN 988, 434 5, 635, 473 6 ss 6, 623,907 | 14,592,013 1, 902 
TOAT Scere er oe. oan 1, 247, 148 6, 699, 5066 s 7,946,649 | 12,996, 212 1,875 
NORA ec te teed os oe ee Sena 1,542,240 | 7,751, 6476 ee 9,293,887 | 10, 147,364 1, 821 
[OAS a ee ee ee loa 1,673,319 7,946, 663 6 ef 9,619, 982 7, 887, 588 1,816 
Saskatchewen— 
OD G tae ds hereon ches ate 2,265,481 | 10, 696, 154 Nil 13,111,829 | 11,933,064 4,525 
103 Veen ee aidavatcs maces 2,704, 242 8,114, 719 ss 11,015,486 | 15,945, 934 4,796 
103 Git gi oe een 1,638, 417 6, 307, 000 ‘ 8,106, 904 | 13,999, 736 4,938 
ODT ge. bet ter water Nee Ws Shai ils 7,579, 360 dh 10,163,212 | 12,042,373 4,808 
TQ4A eS fet anes 2,551,503 | 12,536,473 £6 15,316,030 | 8,814,180 4,571 
TOASK coe tae epee eee 2,896,595 | 10,780,060 MY 13, 871, 243 7,228,414 - 
Alberta— 
1ODG Sy welene eee 1, 137, 638 8, 241, 7156 Nil 9,491,130 | 10,704, 634 3,041 
LOST eC ae Eee aettee Tort, 476 8, 931, 8806 f 10.599, 204 | 12,026, 157 3,346 
TOS Ga ie ee eon 1,390,288 | 7,540,4196 ‘yi 9,065, 132 9, 359, 594 3,492 
LOST. eaten ee ee 1,916,013 8,050, 4106 af 10, 126, 736 6, 963, 188 3, 639 
POA ih ores. ccsmoectonreys perearea 2,619,851 | 10,003, 6686 oe 12,803,060 | 5,738,121 2, 852 
TO45. 3 oid eect es eee: 3,042,302 | 10, 856, 052° “s 14,106,257 | 6,189,184 2,595 
British Columbia— 
1O260F 2. hee eee sa 2,380, 668 5,095, 420 Nil 7,476,088 | 12,101,417 746 
TOS Tea: Ss. ees on 2, 856, 376 6, 226, 661 < 9,083,037 | 15, 936, 753 811 
1103 Gdtsreats eottatcu on cates 2,270,466 | 5,802,969 ss 8,073,435 | 14, 631, 839 as 
1 DAT estate icvate: eres 3,001, 069 7,018, 516 iS 10,019,585 | 13,448, 982 728 
NOAM gC Fee pe ee cae Bin ee: 7,986, 131 ae 11,159,456 | 12,403,032 654 
TOAD Sete, Rika cto oe 3, 783, 818 8, 660, 004 ss 12,544,292 | 14,298,366 650 


1 Includes tuition fees where these are recorded. 2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries 
in the Maritime Provine>s and, in New Brunswick; grants made to schools by the Vocational Education 
Board. 3 Not available. 4 Latest figures available. - 5 Includes the township grant 
towards the salaries of rural public school teachers. 6 In the rural municipalities of Manitoba about 
three-fifths of the school support is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the whole municipality and in — 


the greater part of rural Alberta there is equalization over the areas of more than 40 school divisions. 


a 
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Subsection 2.—Private Schools 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—Enrolment in private 
elementary and secondary schools in the eight provinces, other than Quebec, has 
increased during the past ten years at about the same rate as the total population. 
In 1938 there were 33,624 pupils enrolled, 8,679 of whom were in residence, while 
in 1945, 39,294 were enrolled and 11,494 were in residence. Girls were slightly 
in the majority in 1938 but were about one-third above the enrolment of boys in 
1945. In 1938 there were 2,018 teachers, 570 of whom were males and in 1945 there 
were 2,230 teachers of whom 577 were males and 375 were classed as part-time 
teachers. 


The age of the school population in private schools does not follow the usual 
pyramid form found in the public schools. It increases regularly from age 6 to 
age 15 where it is two and a half times as great. Almost 10 p.c. drop out at 16, 
25 p.c. of the remainder at 17, 40 p.c. the following year and for ages 19 or over 
the number is about equal to attendance at age 6. In the publicly controlled 
schools attendance is at its peak from 9 to 13, then falls rapidly. At age 15 it is 
considerably below age 7 and total enrolment from 16 up is less than at 7. 


The ratio of male teachers in private schools in 1945 was about one-quarter 
whereas in the publicly controlled schools it was about one-fifth. 


7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Provinces, Specified 
School Years Ended 1921-45 


Nore.—Figures for intervening years will be found in corresponding tables in the 1937, 1942 and 1946 
Year Books. 


Year Terie Nes, N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. BCs il rotel 
ERs betes in ac 682 3,047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3,149 1,608 2,274 3,159 81,158 
LENT AO ie a nae 580 2,956 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 85, 754 

TSS De A ee ne 570 2,746 3,625 | 57,320 | 12,214 5, 864 2,858 2,944 Is yea 93.412 
Bore MAC ieve chee 576 2,719 2,707 | 53,561 | 13,515 4,632 2,037 3,739 4,911 88,397 
LIST G IES ak oeecre an 638 2,986 2,935 | 55,847 | 13,458 4,509 1,985 3, 813 5, 003 91,174 
NU? ase gee 803 3,452 3,631 | 61,828 | 14, 967 4,659 2,545 3, 767 5,757 || 101,409 
Hao Ml Aine des 754 3,913 | 2,848 1 15, 911 4,593 3,544 2,032 5, 704 1 


1 Figures for Quebec were not available at time of going to press. 


Business Colleges.— Business colleges in 1938 (exclusive of Quebec) enrolled 
18,576 pupils of whom 9,648 were full-time day students, 2,141 part-time day 
students, and 6,787 evening students. About one-third of the pupils were males. 
In 1945, enrolments numbered 23,226 including 10,386 full-time, 1,413 part-time, 
and 11,427 evening pupils. This increase is no more than should be expected 
considering the increase in population. The fact that in 1945 only one-quarter to 
one-third completed courses and most of them had many employment offers is 
indicative of conditions in business and industry at that time. In 1938, there were 
441 teachers and in 1945, 526 teachers. The number of male teachers increased 
from 133 to 156 during the same period. 
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8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges), by 
Provinces, Specified School Years Ended 1921-45 


Nortr.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding table of the 1937, 1942 and 
1946 Year Books. 


Year PB. | NS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. ‘| B.C. || Total 

1921 fe anetare 85 1, 289 740 4,319 | 14,537 3, 538 1,333 2,216 1,986 30, 034 
1O2G re cree ete 114 766 722 2,743 | 10,314 3,502 1, 436 2,739 2,230 24, 566 
1931 sen teei te tee ae 140 775 671 2,807 9, 732 3, 087 1,400 1,629 2,180 22,421 
104 Or ee iatauaiian 179 740 308 4,032 7,749 1,858 973 1, 562 1,955 19, 356 
194 eke, eas Le 168 1,019 329 3,707 9,119 1,782 1,431 2,145 2,010 21,710 
104g a eee fare acs 197 881 348 6,256 | 11,724 2,988 1, 869 2,780 3,415 30, 458 
194 2 er cone 104 684 816 1 11, 141 3,582 1,200 2,726 2,906 1 


1 Figures for Quebee were not available at time of going to press. 


Subsection 3.—Higher Education 


The outstanding achievement of Canadian universities and colleges in 1946, 
was the development and implementation of the university training program 
provided for ex-service men and women under the terms of the Veteran’s Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 


A high proportion of veterans are taking advantage. of this opportunity to 
fit themselves for positions of leadership, with the result that Canada has embarked 
upon a large-scale experiment in adult education. The number of veterans now 
enrolled in Canadian universities is equal to the total full-time enrolment of uni- 
versity students in Canada immediately preceding the Second World War. 


University Training under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act.*—The 
Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act provides for the payment of tuition and other fees, 
as well as an allowance of $60 per month with extra allowances for dependents, 
for each veteran commencing a regular university course within 15 months after 
discharge. The allowances are paid only while the student is actually at college 
and are continued, if needed, for as many months as his active service, provided 
that he passes all examinations en route. If he fails in a year’s work, no further 
assistance is available for university studies. On the other hand, if he is of scholar- 
ship calibre, allowances may be continued on a year-to-year basis beyond his period 
of entitlement and an outstanding or exceptionally able student may be assisted 
in post-graduate study when such is in the public interest. 


On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on University Training 
for Veterans, established by P.C. 3206, May 3, 1945, legislation was introduced 
to financially assist Canadian universities in their efforts to provide adequate 
facilities for qualified veterans. In addition to the regular tuition and other fees, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs was authorized to pay an additional grant to a 
university, not to exceed $150 per veteran, for the period July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1946, for the purpose of assisting in defraying the instructional, counselling and 
administrative costs incurred by the university. This action resulted in an enrol- 
ment in Canadian universities of 34,000 veterans as at Feb. 1, 1947. 


* Prepared in the Department of Veterans Affairs in co-operation with The Education Statistics Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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At least 40 p.c. of the veterans either lacked certain university entrance require- 
ments or needed refresher courses before entering university. Through the facilities 
of Canadian Vocational Training, the Provincial Departments of Education organ- 
ized tutorial classes and facilities for from 10,000 to 15,000 veterans. (See also 
Section 5 on Canadian Vocational Training, Chapter XX.) 


The provision of classroom and living accommodation presented a major 
problem and could be solved only on an emergency basis. At least 25 p.c. of the 
veterans were married and about 19 p.c. of the unmarried students were living at 
home. To meet the emergency, a Committee of University Requirements was set 
up by P.C. 7129, Dec. 4, 1945, and, through the co-operation of the Department of 

National Defence, the Department of Public Works and War Assets Corporation, 
temporary facilities were made available to the universities. A Committee on 
Education Overseas was established under P.C. 4161, Aug. 7, 1945, to make provision 
for certain Service personnel discharged overseas to resume or commence special 
studies, usually at the graduate level, in overseas institutions prior to return to 
Canada. 


To shorten the delay between the date of discharge and that of admission to 
university, the larger institutions adopted a system of staggered admission dates 
during the year. In addition to the annual opening date and the summer-school 
terms, special courses were begun in mid-term, usually January and May, for first- 
and second-year courses in Arts and Science where the greatest bottleneck was 
experienced. Three continuous sessions during the year, made it possible for some 
students to shorten the time required to obtain a degree by as much as six months 
or a year. As the peak of enrolment has been passed, this system, except in a few 
cases, is being discontinued. It is recognized that the strain on teaching staff and 
students is too great. 


Up to Jan. 31, 1947, some 48,985 veterans had received assistance from the 
_ Government to enable them to receive university or pre-university training. 
_ Approvals for this training had been granted by. provinces according to the following 
statement; Head Office approvals were for training outside Canada. Some minor 
variations will occur where provincial and Department of Veterans Affairs district 
_ boundaries do not coincide:— 


No. No. 
INGVASSCOUlAL tio. ces ean cokes 2,072 Saskatchewan.........ecccecees 4,079 
Prince Edward Island.......... 190 Al bertae Setar eerie tec ni 8, 755 
New Brunswick................ 1,515 British Columbia............... 6, 716 
MIM nae bined Soda ve ee es 6,301 Head’ Office, eocds. dies cesien ec 1,096 
LTE alg te Sa Ra Aa 18, 865 ——— 
IMANIECO DAS sc cthcis tes b.c'uisin cote a 4,396 TL OWAL Foy eer wae ete oe 48,985 


a A survey was prepared as at Feb. 15, 1947, to determine the division of uni- 
: : versity students according to course of studies and year of study; the result of the 
z survey is given in Table 9. 
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9.—Ex-Service Personnel Receiving Government Assistance in University Training, 
by Courses, as at Feb. 15, 1947 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Post- 


Course Year Year Year Year Year |Graduate Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Arts (including pre-profes- 

SIOMAL Se cee eee ees 5,422 4,663 1,976 691 61 444 13,257 
Pinpineering. .fic. sence seey oes 4,027 2,963 751 290 1 61 8,093 
Commerce and finance....... 1,149 1, 406 588 185 1 9 3,338 
Agriculture son tiles sea =e: * 553 650 173 69 3 29 1,477 
Meclicine wagoscc cite uae tet totes 486 185 46 9 2 584 1,312 
Beaten tak A I IR Ee A Ara 629 416 ill 13 Nil 17 1,186 
Widucationtitvce sure eer reara- 401 323 90 25 te 36 875 
I OREStLY A eae serenity oe eel 385 263 40 12 os Oeele 703 
PhArMacye tee ease hie ade 271 269 Ait oe 4 583 
CAT Gerla Te Tae reece arereetes 178 135 34 18 H 3 368 
Dentisth ye eat eee eae 221 61 5 if na 13 307 
INST Dyer rae weareeatleeheraode 188 Nil - Nil Nil 14 77 279 
WViGtSLINAT Yani acter 124 93 12 7 Nil Nil 236 
Health and physical education 111 103 tt 2 be 227 
Arehitecture; 2: Yo. tees sone 154 52 6 2 2 1 217 
OpLOMEE Vic coeeticiseei etl 108 74 4 Nil Nil Nil 186 
Social Work. .oss ces ceo 106 40 2 * “ 31 179 
THeOlOg Vibes ols bierateoe ee 69 63 27 5 ss 14 178 
Journalism........ CORE ante 74 66 19 1 5 Nil 160 
Music and dramatics......... 49 64 24 3 + 4 144 
Phiysio-therapy...c-scs cess ees 36 10 Nil Nil S Nil 46 
Occupational therapy......... 39 16 os oS - 55 
Home economics...........-. 42 27 5 8 s 1 83 
Industrial relations........... 43 7 Nil Nil o Nil 50 
EA Drany seid eee cree 26 2 # # y 15 43 
Othersscsete wees cate ce 178 68 oe *s ss Nil 246 

Totals in Canada........ 15,069 12,019 3,961 1,349 84 1,346 33,828 
In United States............. 210 109 65 39 1 448 872 
In United Kingdom and 

Puropels ke Sh ete Sheek ste ted: - - - - - - 218 
Total training in universities.. - - - - - - 34, 918 
In pre-matriculation classes as 

Str kann Ol O4 Tasersceie ses oe ~ - - ~ - - 5, 225 

Grand Total............ - - -. ~ - - 40,148 


Teaching Personnel.—The latest available statistics on university teaching 
staffs—for the academic year 1944-45—do not indicate the full increase in staff 
incurred by the influx of ex-service students which began largely in January, 1946. 
In addition to a portion of the new staff required by increased registration, the 
statistics for 1944-45 include the initial staff required for new courses established by 
the larger universities, and some adjustments between part-time and full-time 
teachers occasioned by the return of permanent personnel. Comparison of the 
personnel reported for 1943-44 compared with 1944-45 is as follows:— . 


Faculties of Professional and 
Arts and Sciences Other Schools 
Year — ———___—_— 
Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
1K 2G eee eile Setak ed Goan ane Soi 2eeoll 463 2. 123 1, 946 
NOG SE Agee hd ar eg eee tn Aeshna ate etantets i 2,026 489. 1, 983 2,031 


As the registration increased during 1945-46, the problem of staff became acute. 
One potential source of teaching personnel was the student veteran group enrolled 
for post-graduate training. Through co-operation with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, a system of part-time teaching was developed for such students to the mutual 
advantage of university and veteran. 
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Financial Status.—Including the grants made by the Dominion Government 
4 -for the training of student veterans, the resources of the universities were heavily 
taxed during 1945-46 to meet the necessary expansion of permanent buildings 
| and teaching facilities. Considerable capital expenditure was necessary to over- 
_ come the effects of delayed expansion and building projects deferred during the 
- War. As in the case of teaching personnel, the latest available statistics do not 


_ include all such expenditures. 


___ ‘Current expenditures increased more than $850,000 in 1944-45 over the previous 

a year for the larger institutions. Colleges and universities responsible for 80 
_ p.c. of the enrolment reported current expenditures amounting to $19,000,000. 
! _ About 45 p.c. of this expenditure was covered by Government grants ineluding 
~ Dominion and municipal contributions. Student fees represented 30 p.c. of the 
q current income of $19,153,149 reported by the same group. 


a 


3 The value of land, buildings and equipment advanced about $448,000 over 
1943-44 to a total of $97,454,000. Endowment and trust funds increased $3,427,000 


i ~ 


- to a high of $84,566,000. About 85 p.c. of this amount was centralized in the 
_ institutions of Ontario and Quebec. 


i 


aa 

| 10.—Statistics of Income and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, 
» ‘Specified Years Ended 1921-45 

___ Nore.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an enrol- 
_ ment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. The 
_ institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders, where teachers receive little or no 
B salary, and the financial returns consequently do not represent a comparable record, 


Current Income : Value of Capital Resources 
Year & Deficit? | Surplus? We 
rom | Govern- : uildings 
Rado | Gene” | Stent | Mee | 9 tad] Bodo | Drag 
ment | Grants 5 ane, Equip- 
ment 


$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 |} $000 $000 $000 


1,497 4,522 1, 826 1,244 9,089 80 194} 48,124 | 28,328 - 

2,148 5,471 2,380 1,236 | 11,235 | 192 132 | 65, 708 | 42,157 - 

2, 258 6,925 3,323 1, 455 13,961 600 126 | 82,403 | 48,459 - 

2,046 6, 804 5, 143 2,054 | 16,047 224 116 } 95,680 | 55,082 | 17,4223 

2,323 7, 712 5, 488 2,730 | 18,258 48 163 | 97,006 | 58,478 | 22,661 

2,469 8,305 5,701 2,677 | 19, 153 114 192 | 97,454 | 60,403 | 24, 163 
a 1 Board and lodging not included. 2Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 


‘ First year available. 


¢ 
wie 
Aa 


So University and College Graduates.—The following table shows the number 


of graduates from Canadian universities and colleges in recent years. 
-78375—194 
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11.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, for Specified School 
es Years Ended 1931-45 


Nore.—For figures from 1920-30, see pp. 993-997 ofthe 1938 Year Book and for the intervening years 
from 1932-43 see the corresponding table of the 1942 and 1946 editions. 


GRADUATES IN ARTS, PURE SCIENCE AND COMMERCE 


Bachelors Bachelors Bachelors Wotats 
Year of Arts! of Science (in Arts) of Commerce? 

Total Women Total Women Total Women ois | Women 
TOS Mere aie cis stexes's 2,474 981 252 45 169 17 2,895 1,043 
G36) eeeies eee los 3,170 1,168 320 45 202 25 3,697 1, 238 
1940 Se ke esas 3, 230 1,142 345 45 262 Qi 3, 837 1, 214 
ROS Soros ake ea roel 1,082 342 51 263 32 3, 932 1,165 
1 OFAR Seo AI SS Senter 3, 046 1, 156 366 79 207 39 3,619 1,274 ‘ 
LOGS eras tectonic é 2,949 16225 422 89 301 43 3,672 1,357 

GRADUATES IN APPLIED SCIENCE 
Bachelors Bachelors Bachelors 
: of Applied Science fo) fo) Totals 
Year or Engineering Architecture? Forestry 

Total Women Total Women Total Women ee Women 
NOSES 8 cies etter 418 Nil Rie od: Nil 41 Nil 483 Nil 
WORTH et isis et ea Soon & 564 2 53 an 21 ~ 638 2 
TL OAO i ear ace 715 1 2H ah 49 wv 785 1 
LOAVES Sec Pate 753 Nil 24 f 42 “ 819 Nil’ 
TO4A AS Sere acre tne 754 1 17 3 28 ¢ 799 4 
1945. Rs Ame tee 757 Nil 20 4 21 ss 798 4 


GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE, VETERINARY SCIENCE 
AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


en ee ee 


ha . as ee 

achelors o raduates in of House- 

Year Agricultural Science | Veterinary Science hold Totals 

Science 
Total Women Total Women | Women ae Women 

AOD Lee: eieieeitore Gardai’: 160 2 28 Nil 112 300 114 
TOS Geek eos. ear ahe eect cvags erates 238 7 53 se 138 429 145 
GAO ee pee. ces motersig Geeterauciene ereboevens 240 ve 72 # 187 499 194 
OA isc ratieoe Re SO Ne 238 8 68 214 520 223 
YY We ea) OP ALES oC LORE 18 6 29 Nil 150 363 156 
LOAD Tape eck ke bees hh etciato ehste 168 10 49 4 160 Witt 174 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS AND GRADUATES IN EDUCATION 
: ND SOCIAL SERVICE 


. Physical Social 
Degrees in Librarians’ Training Service 
Year | Teachers’| Education or Degrees or Degrees Degrees Totals 
Diplomas Pedagogy Diplomas and and 
Diplomas Diplomas 
Total -| Total |Women| Total |Women | Total |Women Total | Women pa Women‘ 
1931 581 60 19 39 Bi 45 45 18 18 743 119 
1936 584 100 25 66 63 21 20 45 39 816 147 
1940 638 144 24 73} 72 22 22 76 66 955 184 
1OAT SS 573 143 31 53 48 54 54 69 60 892 193 
1944... 458 179 57 24 24 33 24 de 54 aU 159 
1945... Bh: 138 36 45 41 33 28 89 82 5 187 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters:and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and — 
of Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 


and Quebec. 4 Excludes teachers’ diplomas. 5 Not available. 


a 
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11.—Graduates from Caumian Universities and Colleges, for Specified School 
Years Ended 1931-45—continued 


ee 


b - GRADUATES IN MEDICINE AND RELATED STUDIES 
4 E 
a Degrees 
. : and Physio-therapy 
4 Year |Medical Doctors Dentists Pharmacists Diplomas|and Occupationa! Totals: - 
re” in Therapy 
Nursing 
¥ . Total |Women!} Total |Women| Total |Women| Women | Total | Women Sete Women . 
1931 535 26 90 Nil 208 10 1221 20 20 9751 1781 
 —-:1936 497 21 106 190 10 125! 27 Zi 9451 1831 
1940 615 20 115 i) 190 1 1351 51 51 1,106 2211 
1941 563 25 98 < 160 15 1371 64 64 1,0221 2411 
1944 722 « 35 104 3 95 iby) 2511 84 84 1,2561 3901 
1945 575 34 172 3 78 16 305 83 83 1,213 441 


GRADUATES IN LAW AND THEOLOGY 
oe ee Ee tS ay sy oe 


aot 

oman 

a : From Protestant 
q as Year From Law Schools thence Theological Colleges 

A Colleges 

q on Total Women Total Total _ Women 

4 £ ; POST-GRADUATE AND HONORARY DEGREES 

a ony Honorary Doctorates Masters Masters 

: ise Doctorates in Courses of Arts? of Science 

my | Total | Women | Total | Women | Total | Women | Total , Women 
o1031..... Biers oat 95 Nil 46 7 274 94 Chine Soca | 
NSO a ae 100 2 68 5 252 73 Soleo 3 

UA OSS aie aa 85 4 82 Bi ae acaee ms layl/ eT 0) 128 cheats) 

LA cima Gov. Sa whe 85 6 75 5 349 58 146 8. 

OEE aia e is) -clpi ce sos 89 Nil 88 14 148 27 Retina ee nate: 

MME UEQ i slclcinic en scic gs es 114 4 89 il 183 59 82. ot 
f ; ; 3 

+ Bachelors Licentiates Other Post- 

of (except in Graduate Degrees - Totals 

& Year Divinity Theology) and Diplomas! 

4 : | Total Total Women Total Women Total Women 
1 213 : 
-_ 1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 2 Includes M. Com. ae M. Ed. or M! 

Paed. $ Includes M.A. Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F’., M. Arch., M.V. Se., M. Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where 


_ conferred separately). 4 Except diplomas for teachers and theologians, 
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11.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, for Specified School 
Years Ended 1931-45—concluded 


Spe RE PS SS Ee Se CLE ES NL ne 
ESTIMATES OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FIRST DEGREES 


’ 


Grand Totals! Deductions for Duplication ; Net Totals 
Year 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Ht 

POS s 5, 290 3, 952 1,338 449 437 12 4,841 SV bow ee ayseo 
19386258 6,441 4, 834 1, 607 455 444 is} 5, 986 4,390 1,596 
1940 6.72 6, 933 5,392 1,541 527 514 13 6, 406 4,878 1, 528 
1941.... TOO S YE 5,489 1,548 -} 552 542 10 6,485 4,947 1, 5388 
1944.... 6,617 4,753 1,864 499. | - 478 21 6, 118 4,275 1, 843 
1945 tee 6, 562 4,738 1, 824 509 488 21 6, 053 4, 250 1, 803 


ee a ee 


1 Not including diplomas in education and sacial service, a few other diplomas, post-graduate or 
honorary degrees. 


Subsection 4.—Dominion Indian Schools 


The administration of Indian affairs by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources is dealt with in Chapter DDD 


Educational work carried on by the Dominion Government for the benefit of 
Indians is now very extensive. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, a total of 346 
Indian schools were in operation, including 76 residential schools for Indians with an 
enrolment of 9,149 and 262 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 9,532 
Indian pupils, also 8 combined public and Indian schools with 124 Indian pupils 
enrolled. The total enrolment of Indian pupils at school increased from 12,799 
in 1915-16 to 18,805 in 1945-46; average attendance fluctuated during the period 
between 62-7 p.c. and 82-4 p.c. of enrolment. Continuation and: high-school 
work is now being taught in several of the day and residential schools. The amount 
spent on Indian education in the school year 1945-46 was $2,298,320. 


12.—Enroiment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, School Years Ended 
1937-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1916-29 will be found at p. 1068 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1930-36 
at p. 929 of the 1942 edition. 


a 
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Residential Schools Day Schools} All Schools 
r. Attendance 
Year 
7 Average {7 Average FSR tEeaE EPRI FSAI 
Enrolment Ratentionee Enrolment itentanse Enrolment ee ae P.C. of 
, : umber | Bnrolment 

TOS 7 seca teen 9, 040 8,176 9, 257 5,790 18, 297 13, 966 76:3 
LOSS ase, atlas 9, 233 8,121 9,510 5,978 S743 14,099 75:2 
NOS Ris tater phtos 9,179 8.2760 4 9,573 6, 232 18, 752 14, 508 77-4 
HOA Sear ce oe Mets 9,027 8, 643 9,369 6,417 18,396 15, 060 81-9 
OG eect hice 8,774 8, 243 8, 651 6, 110 17, 425 14, 353 82-4 
1042 2 cheats: 8, 840 8, 283 8, 441 5, 837 17,281 14, 120 81-1 
O48 ee yt eee 8, 830 8, 046 8,046 5,395 16, 876 13,441 79-6 
ING RRs eae 8, 729 7, 902 7,858 5,355 16, 587 13.5256 79-9 
LOAD We ees cee ett 8, 865 - §,006 Gols 5, 159 16,438 13, 165 80-9 
TOS Gia core 9,149 8, 264 9,656 - 6,779 _ 18, 805 15, 043 80-0 
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1Includes enrolment and attendance of Indians in combined public and Indian schools. 
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The enrolment by provinces for the year 1945-46 was as follows: Prince Edward 
Island, 28; Nova Scotia, 533; New Brunswick, 357; Quebec, 1,548; Ontario, 4,426; 
o Manitoba, 2,650; Saskatchewan, 2,652; Alberta, 1,987; British Columbia, 4,160; 
ee Yukon, 192; and Northwest Territories, 272. 
* Subsection 5.—Schools in the Northwest Territories 
% Educational facilities in the Northwest Territories are largely in the hands of 
2 two religious denominations, the Roman Catholic Church and the Church of 
% 
% 


4 The only public school maintained by local taxation is located at the fast- 
_+‘-growing mining town of Yellowknife. There is also a non-denominational day 
school located at Fort Smith which is maintained by fees. In both these cases, 
: the Government assists with an annual grant. 

. Educational matters are administered by the Northwest Territorial Council, 
e (see p. 85), which functions in both a legislative and advisory capacity to the 


se 


> 
+ 


England, and consist of residential or day schools located at the main settlements. 
Their construction was made possible by grants from the Dominion Government, 
and their maintenance is assisted by annual Government grants. In addition, the 
Government furnishes certain equipment and school supplies. 


Minister of Mines and Resources. In the summer of 1946 the first Inspector. of 
Schools was appointed, who subsequently visited all schools in the Mackenzie 
District. On the basis of his findings and recommendations, a number of revisions 
¥ in the organization and administration of education in the Northwest. Territories 


ng i 
ie 
iy 


‘are now under way. 
B) Of interest is a recent decision by the Northwest Territorial Council to make 
= a grant of $150,000 toward the construction of a new modern public school at 


. _ Yellowknife. This building will be up-to-date in every detail and will make pro- 
4 vision for instruction in several lines of vocational training, including commercial 
___work, domestic science, machine-shop practice and carpentry. Other plans eall 


y for the organization of day schools at a number of points where educational facilities 
are not as yet available. 
% 


The school children in the Territories include Indians, ‘Eskimos, half-breeds 
Pe and Whites. The majority of them attend residential schools because of distance 
_ and the essentially nomadic nature of much of the population. Despite great 
Y handicaps and privations, the staffs of the various schools have been carrying on, in 


_ commendable fashion, the work of adjusting the native children to the inroads of 
‘ modern civilization. 


PART II.—OTHER EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
e Section 1.—The Relationship of Art to Education 


_ Fine Art.—Fine art appears as an elective subject in the curricula of the 
ue Faculties of Arts in a number of the English-language universities, where it may be 
_ taken as one subject among five for a year or two. Insome, e.g., Acadia University, 
_ NSS., there are half a dozen or more elective courses. In Mount Allison University, 
N.B., and in the University of Toronto, Ont., there are a sufficient number of courses 
__ to allow the taking of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. 
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There are also Schools of Art, both English and French, not requiring any 
fixed academic standing for admission, which concern themselves more exclusively 
with the technical development of the artist. The most widely known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 
School of Art and Design, Art Association of Montreal, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, affiliated with the University 
of Alberta, Calgary, Alta. (Summer session at Banff, Alta.) 
. Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, Be 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual 
student, but may extend over as many as four years. 


Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable 
educational services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, 
conducted tours for school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts 
are features of the programs of the various galleries. In many cases these institu- 
tions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions, while the National 
Gallery of Canada carries on a nation-wide program of this nature (see p. 297). 


The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

Art Association of Montreal and Museum of Fine Art, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Saskatoon Art Centre, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, BC. 


Creative Arts.—A development of special interest in the field of the creative 
arts was the establishment, in December, 1945, of the Canadian Arts Council. 
The Council grew out of the united action taken by its constituent associations 
in the spring of 1944, when they presented an integrated series of briefs to the 
Special Committee of the House of Commons on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment. These briefs looked forward to a post-war society in which the arts would be 
‘more widely distributed and more closely integrated with the life of our people’. 
The Council has accordingly taken a very active interest in the development of 
the Community Centre idea. 


The basic situation claimed by the Council is that “in Canada there are millions 
who have never seen an original work of art, nor attended a symphony concert 
or a professionally produced play, while in our largest cities thousands of professional 
creative artists enjoy a field so limited that they are forced into activities unsuited 
to their talents”. Chief among the proposals for remedying the situation is the 


* A complete list of art museums, societies and schools is available in the American Art Annual (New 
York, 1945), pp. 285-298. 
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establishment of ‘‘a government body to promote a national cultural program and 
provide music, drama, art, and film services for all our people’. Other proposals 
have in view the improvement of industrial design, and housing and town planning. 


To list the names of the sixteen bodies constituting the Council is to give some 
indication of the range of professional organization in the field of the Arts in 
Canada:— 


The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

The Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

The Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 

The Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
The Canadian Group of Painters 

The Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

The Federation of Canadian Artists 

The Canadian Authors’ Association 

La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens 

The Music Committee 

The Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
The Dominion Drama Festival 

The Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

The Canadian Guild of Potters 

The Arts and Letters Club. 


The Role of the National Gallery of Canada.*—The opening words of the 
1945 National Gallery Report are an indication of the importance attached by the 
National Gallery to its educational work. These read: “....The art gallery of 
to-day is no mere repository of dead civilizations. It functions not for the sake of 
a small minority but for the whole people. It must be a vital organization, aware 
of its time, seizing upon every opportunity to participate in public education’’. 


The work of the National Gallery has many facets. Gradually having widened 
the scope of its activities, the Gallery to-day plays a vital role in the complex system 
of adult education and at the same time acts as a valuable adjunct to primary, 
secondary and even to college systems of instruction. 


Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, the National Gallery at first served 
as an exhibition gallery. Provided with an Advisory Arts Council in 1907 and 
incorporated under a Board of Trustees in 1913, the Gallery has been assembling 
its permanent collection largely during the past 40 years. Though this was only 
the beginning, a collection of pictures and sculpture representing the styles of past 
and present of various parts of the world was recognized as invaluable in terms both 
of the public’s enjoyment and of study for the improvement of arts and industrial 
products. More than that, however, it was a necessary basis for any program of 
education. The collection of the National Gallery to-day is of international 
repute. It is, moreover, accessible to the whole nation by means of a published 
catalogue, photographs and colour reproductions. The Canadian section, naturally 
the most inclusive, is the best available source for the study of Canadian art. 


In 1946, the Massey Collection of English Painting was presented by the Right 
Hon. Vincent Massey, C.H., and Mrs. Massey as trustees of the Massey Foundation. 
Comprising 75 pictures, the collection makes the National Gallery a leading centre 
for the study of modern British art, and is the largest gift in the history of the 
Gallery. . 


* Prepared under the direction of H. Q. McCurry, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
78375—20 : 
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Meanwhile the newer function of general education has grown up. The 
National Gallery has pioneered in the assembling and circulation of exhibitions over 
a very large territory. To-day travelling exhibitions of the arts of Canada and other 
countries are shipped throughout Canada under the auspices of the National Gallery. 
Fifteen such exhibitions, including those of the several chartered art societies, are 
now being circulated. Art galleries, schools and other responsible organizations in 
various regions draw annually upon the services of the Gallery as the source of most 
of their offerings to the public. Recent developments have led to the fitting of new 
community centres into this scheme, and these in turn send exhibits (their own and 
those from the National Gallery) to smaller communities in their districts. An 
instance is at London, Ont., where the regional circuit includes Kitchener, St. 
Thomas, Ingersoll, Chatham and other centres. Loans of pictures from the National 
Gallery to small or new museums have had much the same beneficial effect as the 
travelling exhibitions. In these ways actual works of art are constantly being 
brought to the attention of the people throughout the entire country and much 
more will be done after the development of an integrated system of community 
centres throughout the Dominion. -No place need be too small or remote to profit 
from current exhibitions. 


The National Gallery has devised certain methods of education in the arts 
which apply more specifically to young people and are designed, in part, to supple- 
ment regular school work and aid the teacher. The Gallery has co-operated with, 
advised and provided material for schools and colleges throughout the country. 
Written lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all fields of art history have long 
been available for loan to all parts of Canada; reproductions of paintings, with intro- 
ductory texts for art appreciation, and photographs have also been offered for loan; 
classes for school children at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s work, conducted 
tours of the Gallery’s collections and educational demonstrations have been features 
of the program for a number of years. In addition, the National Gallery holds 
public lectures at Ottawa, Ont., and lecture tours throughout Canada are arranged 
from time to time. 


Some interesting newer techniques of education have also been utilized. A 
series of school broadcasts entitled Adventures in Canadian Painting was inaug- 
urated in 1945 and continued in 1946. These programs on the lives and work 
of Canadian artists are heard from coast to coast through the co-operation of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and aim at telling the story of Canadian art 
in such a way as to awaken the interest of young people. An essential part of each 
program is a reproduction of a picture in the National Gallery supplied to the pupil 
at a nominal price. About 120,000 pictures are distributed each year. 


The use of the motion picture is familiarizing school children and the general 
public with the work of Canadian artists; for instance, the colour and sound film, 
Canadian Landscape, made in conjunction with the National Film Board, features 
the work of modern Canadian artists against a historical background of landscape 
painting in Canada since Krieghoff. The silk screen prints by Canadian artists, 
already famous in many parts of the world as the result of their distribution to 
the Armed Forces of Canada and the Allies, have now been made available to 
schools and the public generally. These and other reproductions (see the Gallery’s 
publication, Reproductions on Sale and Loan Collections) are now in considerable 
demand in Canadian schools. 
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At the university level, the National Gallery co-operates with university 
departments of art and art Risse An important new channel of information 


is furnished by the magazine Canadian Art, in the organization of which the National 
Gallery has taken a leading part. 


ce In these ways the National Gallery has been fulfilling the terms of its charter 
_ which assigns to it not only the care of the collections but also “the encouragement 
q and cultivation of . . . artistic taste and Canadian public interest in the fine arts, 
the promotion of ite interests generally of art in Canada’. It has been assisted 
in this endeavour by the attitude of the people of Canada, who are already recog- 
nizing the important part that art can play in the complex civilization of to- day, 
by providing a means of communication between people, by filling the individual’s 
leisure time to his own enjoyment and mental growth, and by advancing the 
country’s material welfare through the improvement of the industrial arts. 


Museums and Art Galleries.—At pp. 1025-1026 of the 1939 Year Book a 
_ list. of the museums (including art galleries) in Canada employing full-time staff 
is published, showing floor space and average daily attendance at each. There 
has been no official detailed report published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on this subject since 1938. In 1945, however, a complete list of art museums, 
societies and schools in Canada was published in the American Art Annual (New 
York). 


Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 
a Subsection 1.—Research Facilities 


The field of scientific research in Canada is too broad to be covered in detail in 
each edition of the Year Book but since all research work, whether government or 
_ private, is co-ordinated in the National Research Council, a description of the 
a development and work of the Council is given in Subsection 2. 


- Research work is carried on by the Departments of Agriculture, Mines and 
Resources, Fisheries, the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Dominion Obser- 
-vatories. These peace have trained permanent scientific staffs for investigation 
and research in their own fields such as soil problems, crops, breeding and testing 
of animals, processing and marketing, extractive and physical metallurgy, silvi- 
cultural and forest products, hydrography, ocean and mollusk fisheries, etc. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners employs a staff of seven chemists and 21 
' assistants in the main research laboratories for milling, baking, malting, ete., while 
_ the Dominion Observatories carry out research in the fields of solar physics, astro- 
' physics, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, gravity and other studies. 


_ Universities often show bold initiative in exploring the field of scientific 
_ research but with the limited facilities at their disposal the task of carrying their 
' discoveries to a conclusion is not always easy. Government and industrial labor- 
_atories are often able to pick up and carry on where the universities leave off. 


B A special field of research is also being performed by the Research Foundations. 
, _ The Ontario Research Foundation, established in 1928, has conducted its activities 
in four buildings adjoining Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. The object of the Founda- | 
a Bion i is to provide an independent non-profit-seeking scientific organization available 
to the public and to alia for assistance in matters of a technological character. 


5 _ 78375—204 
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The Banting Research Foundation is used to support the work of the Banting 
and Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto and to aid medical 
_ research throughout Canada. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has given assistance to various agencies in Canada 
for the purpose of furthering scientific research in medical science, natural science, 
social science and public health. 


A detailed account of scientific and industrial research in Canada is given 
at pp. 970-1012 of the 1940 Year Book. ' 


‘Subsection 2.—National Research Council* 


. Historical.—Organized research on a national scale in Canada dates from 
1916 when, at the suggestion of the Government of Great Britain, the Canadian 
Government established the “Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Indus- 

- trial Researches” under a Committee of the Privy Council. Fifteen members were 
thus brought together primarily in order that the ingenuity and skill of Canadian 
‘scientists in all branches might be brought to bear on the solution of the many 
urgent problems confronting the Government of that day in the prosecution of 
the First World War. A secondary purpose was to promote research on peacetime 
problems of national interest. A survey, made in 1917, showed that industrial 
research in Canada was practically non-existent and that the supply of men, with 
such post-graduate training as to enable them to undertake independent inves- 
tigations, was entirely inadequate to permit of any general application of scientific 
research to Canadian industrial problems. 


Provision was therefore made for the co-ordination of research work and the 
organization of co-operative investigations; the post-graduate training of research 
workers; and the prosecution of research through grants-in-aid to university pro- 
fessors.. This was the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


The Council early recommended the establishment of national laboratories 
and a Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study this recommendation, 
‘endorsed the proposal after having heard many witnesses give their opinions. 
Financial difficulties intervened, but in 1924 public opinion made it possible to have 
the Research Council Act passed by Parliament. Temporary laboratories were 
secured and a research on the utilization of magnesian limestones for refractories 
was carried out so successfully that a wartime industry, established during the First 
World War, was re-established on a large scale, and has become an important pro- 

ducer of materials that have found world-wide markets. As a result, in 1929-30, 
the Government provided funds for new laboratories. 


Establishment of Laboratories.—The National Research building on 
Sussex Street, Ottawa, was commenced in February, 1930, and was opened at the 
time of the Imperial Conference in 1932. Laboratory divisions were established in 
applied biology, chemistry, physics, and electrical engineering, and there was a 
division of research information. In April, 1936, the division of physics and electrical 
- engineering was reorganized and mechanical engineering was established as a 
separate division. Work of this division continued in temporary laboratories but 
these quarters soon became inadequate. 


* Prepared under the direction ofC. J. Mackenzie, President, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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Early in 1939 a site of 85 acres, adjacent to the Ottawa Air Station, was secured 
and 45 acres adjoining this site were transferred to the Council by the Department 
of National Defence. Plans for the construction of new buildings on this site 
were made but, as the inevitability of war became more apparent, it was decided 
to proceed immediately with the construction of only such structures as would 
have a direct. wartime use in dealing with aeronautical engineering problems. 
Construction of the aerodynamics building was started on Oct. 17, 1939, and later 
several. other buildings were erected. These included the shops and. separate 
laboratories for research on engines, gas and oil, hydraulics, explosives and structures. 


In all of these units the facilities were extensively employed on pore projects 
during the War. 


War Activities.—Closest co-operation with Departments of Government and 
other research institutions was fostered and maintained in the promotion of war 
research. arly in the War, following a survey of laboratories made by the Council, 
facilities in many universities and industrial establishments were freely offered — 


- to the Council for the conduct of special investigations. As a result, the Council 


became responsible in the later years of the War for research in more than a score 
of establishments outside of Ottawa. A radio station was set up near Ottawa to ° 
enable adequate research to be carried on in this field. The Council was officially 
named as the civilian research establishment of the Navy, Army and Air Force, 
and research for these three Services was carried out as required throughout the War. 


The contribution of Canadian scientists in the development. of new devices, 
methods and products during the War was widely recognized in ‘such fields as. radio- 
location, aids to the Navy in mine.and submarine detection, control of gunfire and 
other ballistic problems, new and more powerful explosives, emergency methods of 
food storage and transport under war conditions, development of special types of 
clothing, and other equipment for Navy, Army and Air Force requirements. 
Problems relating to the physical well-being of the troops involved studies in ‘nutri-_ 
tion, housing, sanitation, medical examination of recruits and treatment of the 
injured and sick. Special subjects such as burns and the treatment of shock became 
important. Blood banks necessitated research on methods of storage and preser- 
vation. Conferences on amputations were held to bring work in this field into focus. 
Special medical committees were created to deal with specific subjects. ; 


On the civilian side, the National Research Council was able to offer constructive 
aid in the testing of inspection gauges used in all munitions plants. Glass production 
methods were evolved for the manufacture of needed telescope and other instrument 
lenses and a new industry was established. Radiology was applied to the inspection 
of castings, and teams of individual workers from industrial plants were trained 
in its use. Paints, rubbers, textiles, metals for special purposes, and defence 
measures against the aap use of gas in warfare were investigated. A new 
process for the production of metallic magnesium found commercial application 
in both the United States and Canada.. Synthetic rubber research was linked with 
similar work elsewhere and applied to industrial operations. Cold-weather problems 
were given special attention to meet the as: of the Armed Forces working 
in ‘northern latitudes. 


The National Research Council was largely responsible for the organization 


a. of Research Enterprises, Limited, a wholly Government-owned Company formed 


for the purpose of manufacturing in quantity special secret military equipment from 


a prototypes developed in the National Research Laboratories. The policy of 
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separating development and manufacturing functions. proved wise, and despite the 
separation in control and administration, there was always the closest collaboration 
between the two organizations. ; 


Peacetime Reconversion.—By the end of 1946, the National Research 
Council had completed the reconversion of its activities from war to peace. In 1939 
it proved a major task to convert the then existing peacetime organization into a 
powerful weapon for war; so, too, in 1946 reconversion posed large and even more 
arduous problems. War research facilities that had attained great proportions 
had to be discontinued or modified to meet the growing industrial requirements of 
peace. Most of the staff recruited to serve the country’s war effort in- research 
were absorbed into the peacetime establishment but many of the younger members 
left to complete their academic studies which had been interrupted by the War. 
Other matured and skilled scientists who had had years of intensive research training 
as members of the Council staff, found suitable avenues of advancement in the 
service of Canadian industries and thus indirectly extended the influence of the 
Council far beyond its own laboratories. The Council proceeded to recruit the 
necessary personnel, choosing only those of the highest calibre, to bring its peace- 
time establishment up to full strength. 


Canada’s wartime research organization has thus been modified to suit post-war 
needs, and existing facilities are being greatly expanded to provide the best possible 
laboratory services for Canadian industry. Three new divisions and several new 
sections of the National Research Laboratories have been established; radar and 
other war equipments are being adapted to commercial use; hundreds of investigations 
are in progress; and the Council is actively engaged in the promotion and co-ordina- 
tion of scientific research in all parts of the Dominion. 


An Atomic Energy Research Division has been established at Chalk River, Ont., 
to investigate the applications of atomic energy and the use of its products in industry 
and medicine. A Division of Medical Research has been organized to stimulate 
and support investigations in this broad field of human interest. A Building 
Research Division is shortly to be set up to study practical problems relating to 
construction materials and their use. Work is progressing on the building of a Prairie 
Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask., for the promotion of studies on the 
better utilization of agricultural surpluses, notably wheat, and farm waste products © 
such as straw. An Electrical Engineering and Radio Branch has been created to 
co-ordinate and direct work in this growing field. The Chemistry Division has 
been freed from wartime requirements for routine testing and its activities have 
been regrouped into two new branches: (1) Fundamental Chemistry, and: (2) 
Chemical Engineering. The tailless glider designed and built in the aeronautical 
laboratories, was test-flown successfully in:the autumn of 1946 at Namao airport 
near Edmonton, Alta. A Flight Research Section has been established at Arnprior, 
Ont.,. in co-operation with the Royal Canadian Air Force. A new section of the 
Mechanical Engineering Division has been formed to deal with problems in gas 
dynamics, including work on gas turbines and jet propulsion. 


Atomic Energy Research.—In June, 1946, the Dominion Parliament passed 
the Atomic Energy Control Act. This Act provides means for the development 
of atomic energy and for the control of work in this field as may be required in 
the interest of public safety and in the fulfilment of international obligations. 
A Board of five members was set up to act under the general direction of, and to 
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report to the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research. The President of the National Research Council is an ex officio 
member of the Atomic Energy Control Board; other members are appointed by 
the Governor in Council and hold office during pleasure. 


The engineering, construction and operation of the vast plant and townsite at 
Chalk River, Ont., were carried out by Defence Industries Limited, under contract 
with the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. As the project developed, both 
Defence Industries Limited and the Government authorities came to the conclusion 

that, as the undertaking was really a pilot plant which must be closely integrated 
with the Research Laboratories, it would be better if one Government organization 
were to assume the over-all operating responsibilities of both the research labor- 
atories and the industrial establishments. On consideration of this problem, the 
_ Atomic Energy Control Board at its first meeting recommended that the National 
Research Council be asked to undertake the integration of the various projects 
. and their operation on behalf of and in accordance with the policy of the Atomic 
_ Energy Control Board. This was agreed to and on Feb. 1, 1947, the Council took 
over responsibility for the administration and operation of the entire atomic energy 
development at Chalk River, and will carry on these activities in accordance with 
broad general policies fixed from time to time by the Atomic Energy Control Board. 


Information Services.—In the newly established Division of Information 
Services, which includes sections dealing with the library, liaison offices, Canadian 
Journal of Research, and technical inquiries, all activities relate to various phases 
of the collection and distribution of scientific and technical information. Of special 
interest are numerous reports on technical developments in Germany. Recent 
_ studies carried out in that country confirm the view that, on the whole, the United 
Nations have not lagged behind in scientific and technical progress; in a number of 

fields, however, Germany had worked out improved methods of production and 
_ developed special products of direct interest to Canadian industrialists. Reports 
_ on enemy science and technology are being distributed to industrial and scientific 
organizations in Canada. 


« Medical Research.—Most of the activities of the Division of Medical Research 
will be carried on, as heretofore, in the laboratories of the medical schools and hos- 
pitals throughout Canada. In addition to considering applications for grants-in- 

aid of research and making recommendations to the Council concerning these, the 
Division, through its Advisory Committee, reports to the Council in respect of 

_ medical research fellowships, which were established last year. It is hoped that 

these fellowships, which are open to Canadian medical graduates, will be the means 

_ of training young men and women so that their lives may be devoted to research 

_ and teaching in the medical schools of Canada. 
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Building Research.—For several years the National Research Council has 
y been engaged in various research projects that have had for their object the improve- 
- ment of building materials or the betterment of housing construction. Intensive 
_ work was initiated some years ago on the requirements for structures and the 
National Building Code was subsequently published. This is a document designed 
_ for use as a model in the drafting of municipal building by-laws. A model zoning 
_ by-law was also prepared. Both of these publications have been used extensively 
_ as reference works by Canadian municipalities. 
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In the laboratories, numerous studies have been directed towards the ameliora- 
tion of various conditions in housing. Mention may be made of studies on efficiency 
in lighting, research on sound-deadening in walls and floors, investigations on the 
relative values of different types of insulating materials, and measurements on vapour 
barriers used to prevent condensation of moisture in outside walls. Work has 
been done on ventilation, and reports have been issued on heat losses through 
windows and moisture on windows. Tests are being made continuously on oil 
burners to ensure their safe operation. One of the earliest studies made by the 
Council was on the subject of fuel-saving possibilities in house heating. 


Among the newer projects in this long series is the current investigation on 
problems involved in ‘panel’ or radiant heating. The purpose of this study is to 
find satisfactory answers to many questions raised by heating engineers regarding 
this new plan of heating whereby the source of heat is in or under the floor or in 
the ceiling instead of being supplied by conventional-type radiators. ‘Two experi- 
mental houses have been built on the Montreal Road site for this study. 


Another important advance in the matter of low-cost housing has been made 
in the development of a modular system for the construction of prefabricated 
houses. By means of prefabricated wall panels and flat-roof panels incorporating 
structural strength, insulation, vapour barrier, finished surfaces, and a connection 
system, the construction of houses almost entirely in the factory under mass pro- 
duction methods will be feasible. The various standard wall panels, all with 
identical over-all dimensions, permit the adoption of practically any floor plan to 
suit the requirements of the site and the builder. Further work on the details of 
panel fabrication is in progress. 


With the establishment of the proposed Building Research Division, all of this 
work will be brought sharply into focus and new projects will be initiated as required 
to provide complete coverage of Canada’s most pressing problem, the provision 
of adequate and efficient housing for its people. 


In all of its activities the National Research Council seeks to provide an 
effective medium for leadership and co-operation in the training of competent 
research workers and in the application of scientific knowledge in the universities 
and industries throughout the Dominion. 


Section 3.—The Educational Functions of the National Film 
Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The National Film Board.*—This Board serves the Canadian people by 
means of visual interpretations of their country’s life and culture; its social problems; 
its national resources and industries; and its achievements in art, science, research 
and medicine. It serves Canada abroad by picturing Canada to the peoples of 
other lands, and it brings to Canadians many aspects of international affairs that 
are of public interest. 


Since its creation in 1939, through the passing of the National Film Act, the 
Board has included in its activities the production and distribution of 35mm 
(theatre size) and 16mm (non-theatre size) films, as well as photographs, filmstrips, 
small informational and large photographic displays. At the request of Government 
Departments, the Board also designs posters and publications. , Its films (16mm and 
35mm, sound and silent, black-and-white and colour, English, French and other 


* Prepared under the direction of Ross McLean, Film Commissioner, National Film Board, Ottawa. 
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languages) cover a wide range of subjects such as. agriculture, arts and crafts, 
economics, education, engineering, geography and travel, history, labour, medicine, 
manufacturing, natural resources, physics, psychology, public health and nutrition, 
social problems and planning, transportation and communications. During 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, 310 short subjects in these categories were produced 
and 65,000 photographs and photo mats were distributed to daily and weekly 
newspapers and other publications in Canada. In addition, the Board produced 
13 filmstrips and a considerable number of displays and other graphic materials. 


The Board is made up of two Ministers of the Dominion Government, three 
senior Civil Servants, and three members of the public chosen for their interest in 
film and knowledge of its importance as an instrument of public policy. The 
chief executive officer is the Film Commissioner, whose responsibility it is to direct, 
advise upon, and co-ordinate Government film services in Canada. Besides its 
own considerable production program of informative films and graphic materials, 
the Board is also the production and distribution agency for films for all Departments 
of the Government. Among the branches of the Government for which the Board 
produced films and other visual materials in 1946 were the Departments of Agri- 
culture, External Affairs, Finance, Fisheries, Insurance, Labour, Mines and 
Resources, Munitions and Supply, National Defence, Post Office, Public Printing 
and Stationery, Reconstruction, Secretary of State, Trade and Commerce, Veterans 
Affairs, National Health and Welfare and the National Research Council, National 
War Finance Committee, Canadian Mutual Aid Board, the Canadian Information 
Service, the National Gallery and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Although it issues 35mm films each month in English and French in the Canada 
Carries On, World in Action and Coup d’Oeil series, which enter the theatres on an 
ordinary commercial basis, most of the Board’s production is intended for 16mm 
(non-theatre) libraries and circuits. 


In Canada, the backbone of urban 16mm distribution is the film libraries that 
have been established throughout the nine provinces by the Board and by local 


___ bodies such as public libraries, normal schools, provincial departments of education, 


university extension departments and, more recently, community film councils. 
The majority of Canadian communities with a population of more than 5,000 now 
have their own film libraries and more than 70 Film Councils assist in encouraging 
the use of informative and educational films from this source. 


The showing of special programs of films to workers in factories and at trade- 
union meetings is a feature of urban distribution. The labour-union project is 
sponsored jointly by the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Workers’ Educational Association and the National Film 
Board. Special discussion trailers and study material, which have been found 
very successful in stimulating audience interest, accompany each film distributed 
to the labour unions. Similar special services are being developed for industry, 
women’s organizations, scientific and engineering groups, health and medical 
bodies, and in other specialized fields such as education, science, welfare, reconstruc- 
tion and housing to build approved programs of films and other materials for all 
interested organizations. To serve their film needs, the Board maintains at Ottawa 
a Preview Library with 2,000 titles. 


Introduced as an experiment in January, 1942, the original 30 mobile units, 


formed to bring regular monthly film programs to rural audiences, have now in- 


creased to a total of 124, reaching an average audience of 300,000 per month. Of 
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this number many circuits are partly or wholly supported by the Provincial Govern- 
ments or by the agencies co-operating with the Board. The careful planning of 
these rural film programs, together with discussion booklets for teachers and group 
leaders, relate them closely to the work and interests of the communities that they 
serve. Each Rural Circuit reaches about 20 locations each month bringing in the 
afternoon to school children and in the evening to general audiences, films chosen 
for the value and interest of the information they contain. The program for 
schools is chosen in consultation with the Department of Education in each province. 
Through their co-operation with the wheat pools, extension departments of univer- 
sities and Provincial Departments of Education, the Board’s rural representatives 
have come to be regarded as valued servants of the community. 


Outside of Canada, the Board’s films and other productions are widely dis- 
tributed in the United States, the United Kingdom, Australia, Central and South 
America and other countries through the Board’s offices at New York, Chicago 
and Washington in the United States, Mexico City, Mexico, Sydney, Australia, and 
London, England, and through Canadian trade and diplomatic offices in 35 countries. 
Other distribution channels are through commercial theatres and Government and 
other non-theatre film circuits. 


The Board’s films and photographs have helped to clarify Canada’s position in 
the international scene at such world gatherings as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization Conference at Quebec, the San Francisco Conference, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization Conference at Philadelphia, the UNRRA Conference 
at Montreal, the Quebec Conferences, the UNESCO Conference at Paris and the 
United Nations gatherings in New York. 


Education by Radio.*—Radio as an educational medium is playing an 
increasingly large part in Canadian life. The Canadian Broadeasting Corporation 
devotes a large portion of its broadcast time on the English- and French-language 
networks to programs of an educational nature, both for children and adults. 
Program planners aim at a good balance of information and education on the one 
hand, and entertainment and showmanship on the other. Wherever possible, 
these factors are combined. 


School Broadcasts.—In all nine provinces of Canada, the CBC co-operates with 
Provincial Departments of Education in broadcasting special programs related to 
the courses of study conducted in school classrooms. In Quebec, French-language 
school broadcasts are heard under the title “Radio-Collége”’. English-language 
stations in Quebec carry the Ontario school broadcasts, for the benefit of English- 
speaking listeners. | 

In the 1946-47 season, the CBC prepared and financed a series of 27 “N ational 
School Broadcasts”, heard in school classrooms from coast to coast. These pro- 
grams presented the dramatized stories of famous Canadian explorers, outstanding 
Canadian poets and artists, a series on the animals and birds of Canada, and a 
complete dramatic presentation of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, in which leading radio 
actors played the title roles, and for which special music was written. Several 
programs were exchanged with the “American School of the Air’, produced by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in the United States. One full week in the ‘““Amer- 
ican School of the Air” series was devoted entirely to programs from Canada. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Augustin Frigon, C.M.G., General Manager, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, Ottawa. 
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Each of the CBC’s “National School Broadcasts’’ was preceded by a ten- 
_ minute review of the leading news event of the week, specially prepared for young 
listeners by the CBC News Service. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult educational nature are presented on 
all CBC networks in a variety of talks, commentaries, interviews, discussion periods, 
and semi-dramatized programs on a wide range of subjects. Citizens’ Forum, 
a discussion program originating at public meetings, and now in its fourth year on 
_ the air, dealt during the past season with major questions ranging from the control 
_ of atomic energy to domestic industrial relations and the problem of post-war 
Germany. Cuvtizens’ Forum is produced in co-operation with the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, which has organized about 200 listening and study 
groups across the country. This Association, with the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, helps in the preparation of another series, National Farm Radio 
Forum, on which farmers from all parts of Canada are able to exchange views and 
_ discuss their problems. In its seventh season on the air, the series is followed each 
week by more than 1,300 listening groups throughout rural Canada. Both of 
these discussion programs have their counterparts on the CBC French network. 


In order to present commentaries on the European scene, the CBC maintains 
_ an Overseas Bureau with headquarters at London, England. 


Programs dealing with veteran rehabilitation problems were continued during 
the season. Special programs for women, in. both English and French, offered 
’ practical information on household problems. The annual series School for Parents, 
_ with its French counterpart L’Hcole des Parents, dealt with child care and psy- 
_ chology. As part of a-policy to have the women of Canada hear the voices of 
» women in other lands discussing problems of interest to all women, the CBC pro- 
_ duced the series New World Calling, in which outstanding women from 18 countries 
expressed their views on education for the modern girl. 


Music and Drama.—In the 1946-47 season, the CBC invited a noted Australian 
a musician, Professor Bernard Heinze, to visit Canada for a series of radio concerts, 
' during which Canadian listeners were introduced to new Australian compositions. 
q This was in addition to regular symphonic concerts, for which the CBC pays leading 
- Canadian symphony orchestras some $50,000 annually. Many young Canadian 
_ Musicians were introduced in recital series, and the Corporation also presented 
_ special musical programs for children. 


By far the greatest number of dramatic presentations on both English- and 
_ French-language networks were the work of Canadian authors. Significant pro- 
' ductions were the dramatization of the Canadian novel T’wo Solitudes by Hugh 
McLennan, and the world premiere, in a radio dramatization, of the poem Behind 
the eo by the noted Canadian poet, E. J. Pratt. . 


Section 4. —Libraries 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes biennially a Survey of Libraries 
in Canada; the latest edition lists public, university, government and other special 
libraries, Danaus the location, size, etc., of each. The latest report issued is the 
_ Survey for 1944-46 which contains Aetdited information on library service for 1945. 


; Canadian Library Association.—The year 1946 is memorable in the history 
of Canadian libraries as the inaugural year of the Canadian Library Association. 
The Organizational Conference was held at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., 
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June 14-16. Delegates representing every phase of administrative and professional 
responsibility within the Canadian library scene were present. A Constitution 
was adopted and representative executive officers were elected including a full- 
time National Secretary. 


The proposed program of activities for the Association includes projects of 
national interest in the field of public-library service; improvement of the profes- 
sional qualifications of librarians with a corresponding improvement in salary 
schedules; promotion of recommendations for the adoption of modern methods of 
community library service and extra-curricular activities for libraries; co-operation 
with the Dominion Government on such matters as distribution of government 
publications and participation in the work of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Public Libraries.—Public libraries in Canada are primarily urban institutions. 
In cities of over 10,000 population about 92 p.c. of the people have some measure of 
library service; in smaller urban centres the proportion is 42 p.c. While only 
5 p.c. of the rural population is at present provided with library service, the recent 
interest being shown in rural library service provided by regional and travelling 
libraries promises to alter this situation in the near future. In interpreting the 
provincial statistics of public libraries, it should be kept in mind that in the pre- 
dominantly rural provinces like the Maritimes and the Prairie Provinces urban 
libraries cannot serve more than one-third of the population, while in the more 
urban provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia it is possible for them to 
serve nearly double that number. Other types of library service, figures for which are 
not included with those of public libraries, provide more of the publie’s reading 
material in some provinces than in others. For instance, church or parish libraries, 
are known to be fairly numerous and commercial lending libraries are an important 
source of reading, especially of fiction, though no statistical information has been 
collected for these since the Census of 1931. Consideration should also be given 
to private libraries of the home and, since no record of them is possible, it is necessary 
to consider the statistics of public libraries as the record of a certain type of institu- 
tion rather than as a complete record of the libraries to which the public has access. 
Individual libraries for 1945 may be classified by the following population units, 
according to the returns of the 1941 Census. 


1.—Distribution of Public Libraries by Population Unit, 1945 
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Cities Towns 
Population Unit and and Rural ! 
Towns Villages 
please ho Set ie Rae a Bi ee ee 
No. No. No. 
[herr O00 Serene ac ste cso sinig piieieleias see ays aa careny-tvitesela nears sieteberevoleishe ~ 201 4 
BOM 2 990 sins esas ajcgeerseceis creas ole a piniss hie ne) oar yetaen ig bin cone Ane kee als - 176 19 
B00. 9.0090 b7.c0. 55) paws akblettaahes ou einokty tak eo woh as eam One = 46 221 
TOOGO319 990 re. foe aces ise crerslorsveeteusie areuc's ciainiole(eleisle's » slela[o\s sualerstbisiscse: sick Page - - 
PADI UOES TNC Rage Ge aes ain Mecoin.dabicite 5 ocbiac woo Tod acti Ontiso Gcie.ct act 20 - - 
AD. 000=09,099 ose dure oni coe seein pwn be binniet Sere e eikin 9 ple sine sie eles 8 = - 
TOD, DODGE OWEN. oi0isi0s sin sin snisfo bin Sabena ahaa vise» oie Cate wen en ded Eagle 13 - - 


Sn he re 


1 Size of unit based on the Annual Report of the Ontario Department of Education and of the British 
Columbia Library Commission. 
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Included in these groups are some 300 ‘‘one-man’”’ libraries, and an additional 
100 libraries staffed partly or entirely by volunteer workers. Some of the latter 
are conducted by members of religious orders and a larger proportion of them by 
members of local organizations. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries, by Provinces, Library Years Ended 
in 1945, with Totals for Alternate Years 1931-43 


————K—Xn—n—avoOOO989nRWWW@M$@M—@@MSSNS@T#0HTTNT9T#W999WTDoODODo ee eeowSem====x«€K ¥ Oe 
Expenditure 

Registered | on Books, Total 

Borrowers | Periodicals | Expenditure 
and Repairs 


Year and Province 


or Territory Volumes | Circulation 


No No. No $ $ 

Motalse, 19st wc. .e kee ies eee 4,516,206 | 21,135,354 1 509,322 1 

ROGAN 1933 eretcc oti iovr mee 4,770,981 | 22,376,340 | 1,114,201 421,142 1 

ROCAIS 19 San aoe ene ae ee 4,848,793 | 21,106,742 1,097,247 448,251 1 
Totals, 1937.... .... LE On BRL 5,070,132 | 19,560,375 1,062,187 502,509 2,041,486 
MOCAIS 19390 oe. scone eure: 5,175,811 | 20,728,151 1,045,521 494,776 2,181,199 
MU ODRISscS D4 Da ee ee re a el ee 5,495,543 | 20,283,618 1,057,336 530,064 2,154, 437 
DOGS L943 ea abe kale ou 5,681,291 | 20,056,094 | 1,105,990 611,891 2,484,705 

1945 

ipnmMcetidward Island... set ees bek lee. 63, 707 171,058 23,992 5,201 15, 863 
IN| ERE AIS (0 1s a i ect oo 122,416 162, 444 15, 547 4,637 18,478 
INOW STUNS WICK ode cess ces chase ae ok bn 104,378 165, 763 30, 192 5, 899 25, 164 
PIO DOOs eae ere bet ose a ee 712,040 960, 513 78, 959 44,657 275, 580 
BUT CR TIO MMe ep eee en ea ee ee 3, 862,543 | 13,351, 620 784,784 436, 482 1, 838, 683 
PPeItO Dae as tes ac. er kik 129,749 742, 865 43,754 26, 643 113, 228 
asiatohowall te terns bow ace ae 251, 548 885, 831 59, 599 30, 212 141, 285 
ZANT OYST RUE ea aia gees a rag ae ag 254,477 1,504, 241 75, 499 42,468 172, 734 
Pervtish Columbia ec ecs fects Sib neon 442, 821 2,065, 509 142,013 72,807 289,011 
TUCO Sis tps Pat ok ne aR ee, Re 13, 210 , 448 28 i 450 
eM OURISs 104s oS Sonne tec nike eke 5,956,889 | 20,016,292 | 1,254,467 669, 006 2,890,476 


1 Not available. 


In the larger centres the main libraries are conducted as municipal institutions 
usually by a board appointed by the city or town council. The more numerous 
smaller libraries are conducted by voluntary associations. Small provincial grants 
are given to libraries of both types in most of the provinces, but not in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Manitoba. There is a provincial centre for the direction and 
encouragement of public-library development in the Public Libraries Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education, and in the Public Library Commission of British 
Columbia. This seems to be one of the most effective means of assisting the library 
movement; public-library service is more complete in Ontario and British Columbia 
than in the other provinces. Prince Edward Island now possesses a centre in the 
headquarters of its provincial library, and Nova Scotia in its recently founded 
Regional Libraries Commission: The Province of Saskatchewan has undertaken 
extensive reorganization of the libraries and a program of regional libraries is in 
process of development. 


Circulation.—The circulation of books in the Dominion is confined to about 
40 p.c. of the population and averages about five books per person per year. It is 
estimated that about one-quarter of the patrons of libraries are children, which is 


_ approximately the same proportion that school enrolment bears to the total 


population of the country. 
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3._Circulation Reported by Public Libraries, by Provinces, Library Years Ended 


in 1945 
ree : Adult Adult d Un- Registered — 
Province or Territory Fiction Non-fiction Juvenile classified Total Borrowers 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island...... 79,931 25, 681. 65, 446 Nil 171, 058 23,992 
INGE DCO dels tome end 29, 266 3,685 14,002 115,491 162, 444 15, 547 
New Brunswick...........- 83,975 19, 829 19,165 42,794 165, 763 30, 192 
Chin beetctrcth- cent ae 356, 566 269, 595 201, 836 132, 516 960, 513 78,959 
C)TALIOS Mette cate ese ae eye 5,843,766 | 2,284,476 | 4,625,172 598,206 | 13,351, 620 784, 784 
MamtoOUar nia. cetera 324, 652 162, 204 245, 100 10, 909 742, 865 43,754 
Saskatehewal. ...:h © cone ale 470, 733 117, 096 247, 224 50,778 885, 831 59, 599 
INNS? cut aed CORN tc Rr NG ia tic 360, 564 109, 065 314, 581 720,031 1,504, 241 75,499 
Britishe@olumibias jenn. wate: 871, 656 510, 245 496, 484 187,124 | 2,065,509 142,013 
BBV UO Sas one em A ee dete is 4,948 100 1,400 Nil 6,448 128 
Motals pace ark us hee ee 8,426,057 3,501,976 6,230,410 | 1,857,849 | 20,016,292 1,254,467 


1 Not available. . 


An analysis of the circulation of non-fiction books indicates that, among com- 


munities of different size, persons living in the larger communities read more 
philosophy, and those living in the smaller communities more religion. Sociology 
and the arts are studied to a greater extent in the larger communities (except where 
there are regional libraries), while the smaller centres are high in literature, history 
and travel. Biography is popular everywhere; next to travel books, it is on the 
whole the most popular class of non-fiction. 


Receipts and Expenditures.—Except for the cities of Quebec Province, where 
recent provincial assistance and the inclusion of several association libraries lowered 
the proportion of municipal support, between 80 and 96 p.c. of all money received 
comes from local taxes. The amounts shown under that heading in Table 4 contain, 


on an average, about 2 p.c. from school boards, townships, counties or rural - 


municipalities. 


4.—Public Library Receipts, by Provinces, Library Years Ended in 1945, with 
Votals for Alternate Years 1937-43 


Balance Other é 
Year and from Local Provincial Grants All Other Total 
Province or Territory Preceding Taxes Grants or Receipts 2 
Year Donations 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1937.......... 57,997 1,678,412 62,948 25,198 216,971 2,041,486 
Totals, 1939.......... 79,392 1,758,775 71,971 30,536 195,525 2,131,199 
Totals, 1941..5...5%.- 65,566 | 1,796,248 72,200 22,152 198,216 2,154,487 
Totals, 1948.......... 77,469 2,050,899 101,875 29,648 224,814 2,484,705 
1945 
Prince Edward Island... .: Nil Nil 15, 863 Nil Nil 15, 863 
NOWArSCOULAIAL nein ontehaleare 1,562 9,111 INGlP = s 762 7,043 18,478 
New Brinswick..2....56 on 912 19,954 <s 320 3,978 25, 164 
CQHIGDEC io. a4 i enn nh 7,591 100, 150 52,651 3, 860 111, 328 275, 580 
COMEATIOM: Ais Aon oe ote Rete 65, 537 1, 559, 398 50, 627 10, 507 152,614 1, 838, 683 
VEST RODEN cuhaas >. nerata 76 111, 809 Nil 247 1,096 113, 228 
Saskatchewan. ......-+.-'s< 4,880 123,610 3,070 155 9, 265 141, 285 
PAU Feisteh BN ees Race bales ts cual atc Qort 146, 723 5, 424 684 17,326 172, 734 
British Columbia........... 1,505 263, 439 5,214 ; 450 18,403 289, O11 
RTO ToN ke OES RA aca Nil Nil 450- Nil Nil 450 
Totals, 1945.......... 84,640 | 2,334,194 133, 604 16,985 321,053 2,890,476 
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The distribution of expenditure advocated is from 50 to 55 p.c. for salaries; 
25 p.c. for book stock, including binding and repairs; and the balance for other 
items of maintenance, This procedure is followed closely by all cities. 


5.—Public Library Expenditures, by Provinces, Library Years Ended in 1945, with 
Totals for Alternate Years 1937-43 


a5. 


Books Bindin Salaries Wages All Balance 
Proyince or Territor and and 7 of of Other | at Total 
y Period- ew aty Library | Building | Expend- | End of 
icals P Staffs Staffs itures Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1937 0.5.5.0... 3. 502,509 1 980,790 | 496,691 1 61,496 || 2,041,486 
Totals, 1939........... 494,776 1 947,828 | 613,893 1 74,702 || 2,131,199 
Totals, 1941........... 453,030 | ° 77,034 | 1,059,642 | 128,247 | 366,986 69,313 || 2,154,437 
Totals, 1943........... 528,145 83,746 | 1,188,976 | 153,510 | 433,544 96,784 || 2,484,705 
1945 

Prince Edward Island........ 5, 162 39 8,110 Nil 2. 502 Nil 15) 863.) 
IND VEO CObE eek oa kes 4,350 287 7,185 729 3, 849 15.528 18,478 
New Brunswick....2.......... 5, 387 512 10,994 2,700 4,115 1,456 25, 164 
UHC ot ae ir! ale ae Ried ag 35, 235 9,422 126, 830 12,776 83, 640 7,677 275, 580 
QihALiOrE sets Herth Dresses 377, 546 58,936 880, 620 132,024 307, 006 82,551 || 1,838,683 
ALANTCODA SSA Ne eee 21,987. 4, 656 65,326 | 9; 249 11,910 100 113, 228 
PAskatChewanes:. ¢on ace he 26,778 3,434 60,918 8,328 31,270 10,557 141,285 
PIO CA Rete s cee 36, 266 6, 202 90,476 4 507 17,154 18,129 172, 734 
iritish Columbias\ ... 05.00.04. 61,343 11, 464 152,701 1 221 47,988 4,294 289,011 
BYRIEK GU ort oe eee er 200 Nil Nil 200 50 Nil 450 
Totals, 1945..... Sat. 574, 254 94,952 | 1,403,710 | 181,734 | 509,534 | 126,292 | 2,890,476 


1 Not available. 


University and College Libraries.—The statistics summarized in Table 6 
represent returns from 166 university and college libraries for 1945. Comparatively 
few such libraries keep circulation statistics. The use of the libraries for reference and 
critical reading by students makes the circulation statistics of little value as a 
standard of measurement. In the two years previous to 1941, the increase was 300,000 
volumes, but in the period 1941-43 the increase was only 40,000, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining new books and replacements during that period. The returns for 
1945 show an increase of 400,000 volumes over those for 1943. 


6.—Summary Statistics of University and College Libraries, Library Years Ended 
in 1945, with Totals for 1941 and 1943 


Expend- Librarians and 
itures Assistants 
Pamphlets} Period- on 
Province Libraries | Volumes | Where icals Books Total Trained 
Recorded|Received| — and Full in 

eriod- Time Librarian- 

icals d ship 

No. No. No. No. $ No. No. 
Prince Edward Island........ 2 12,153 — 104 624 3 2 
mINOVA Scotia: ....2...... atte At 16 | 343,394 80,792 2, 284 13, 619 16 4) 
New Brunswick.............. 5 112, 225 1,100 301 5,477 6 3 
tele SO I eae eee 76 | 2,361,737 226, 922 9,058 88, 184 80 32 
CATS Os ees ae 39 | 1,563,093 253,012 6, 403 90, 559 121 53 
MisnitONA. . feel ce ee oa 7 226, 164 8, 139 990 14, 429 19 9 
Saskatchewan................ 11 152, 004 1, 850 477 12,105 13 7 
MMPANDCTTA fe) kde ek Yd 165, 796 1,800 985 9,764 13 7 
Sereoritish Columbia............ 4 186, 805 — 765 17, 447 16 7 
Totals, 1945........... 167 | 5,128,371 | 568,615 21,367 252,208 287 129 

. Totals, 1943........... 168 | 4,717,361 911,774 19,179 | 236,324 252 118 | 
Wotals,- 1940" ses 170 | 4,678,383 609,981 18,957 232,064 256 1 


1 Information not available. 
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Government Libraries.—Returns from the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ment libraries include the Parliamentary Library, the Legislative Libraries of the 
nine provinces and the various departmental and research libraries maintained 
for reference and record. Numerically, the Dominion Government libraries are 
almost double those of the provinces but, exclusive of the Dominion Parliamentary 
Library which contains 500,000 volumes, the available book stock of the provincial 
libraries is equal to that of the Dominion libraries. 


One outstanding feature of the provincial libraries is the teachers’ libraries. 
Over 150,000 volumes are available for the use of approximately 75,000 teachers 
employed in the publicly controlled schools of Canada. In 1945, they borrowed, 
postage free, 110,000 books from the reference libraries established by the provincial 
authorities in education. 


Business Libraries.—The past decade has seen some expansion in the number, 
size and classification of the libraries termed “business”; those of financial institu- 
tions, such as banks and insurance companies, comprise the greater number. Since 
the War, new libraries have been established by firms engaged in production processes 
that require special techniques and research; libraries of the larger newspapers and 
public utility corporations are included in this group. 


Technical Society Libraries. — Law, medicine, pharmacy, entomology, 
engineering, art, astronomy and other professional and technical libraries are 
‘ncluded in technical society libraries. The larger libraries contain aS Many as 
30,000 volumes, the smaller ones from 500 to 1,000. Statistics of these libraries 
are given in Table 7. 


¥.—Summary Statistics of Business, Technical Society and Government Libraries, 
Library Years Ended in 1945, with Totals for 1941 and 1943 


Rin een en ee 


Full-time Libraries 


Period- |———_—__—__—_——_ Libraries 
Pamphlets] ; icals : Staff | Reporting 
Classification | Libraries| Volumes | Where | 4 and Total Trained | Loans 
Recorded| # News- | Libraries Staff in to Other 
papers Libra- |Libraries 
rianship 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Government 
Libraries— 
Dominions... 48 | 1,426,768 | 379,412 7,870 28 102 Qu 16 
Provincial....... 27 908,264 | 346,205 2,096 19 80 19 9 
Technical Society 
Libraries— 
GA Wate Roistietenate 13 | 264, 237 2,070 265 ru. 15 3 Nil 
Othersvn. wees 17 | 110,675 35, 962 1,347 6 8 5 2 

Business libraries.. 33 128,565 42,104 3,035 25 58 12 9 

Young Men’s 
Christian Assoc. 

Young Women’s 3 12, 883 3,095 106 2 2 2 Nil 
Christian Assoc. 

Young Men’s 
Hebrew Assoc... 

Other libraries.... 21 | 142,589 7,864 604 5 19 2 1 
Totals, 1945..... 162 | 2,993,981 | 816,712 15,323 92 284 70 37 
Totals, 1943..... 167 | 2,879,993 | 738,997 16,176 . 86 253 61 Pedy: 
Totals, 1941..... 158 | 2,833,886 | 728,892 19,293 85 247 75 49 
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Regional Libraries.—In the early 1930’s, with the assistance of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, several experiments were undertaken with a view to 
providing more adequate library service to smaller communities and rural districts. 


_ These experiments were undertaken in the belief that the county or similar district, 


wee oe 


bare 


“ere 
Bit n Pail fo wy 


rather than the isolated city or town, is the proper unit of library work and adminis- 
tration. ‘The Fraser Valley experiment in British Columbia, the first to be under- 
taken, has become a permanent regional library, and two other similar libraries 
have been established in the Province; in Prince Edward Island it has become a 
permanent provincial library system. Nova Scotia, in 1938, established the 
Regional Libraries Commission, which employed a full-time director to assist 
interested areas of the Province in organization. A small regional library was 
established in New Brunswick in 1937. In Ontario a number of county library 
schemes have been established in the southwestern part of the Province where 
co-operation on a county or township basis has been developing. In 1946, the 
Province of Saskatchewan passed legislation providing for the establishment of 
regional libraries, and a full-time librarian was appointed to supervise their organi- 
zation in the Province. 


Section Banda and UNESCO* 


In the United Nations Charter, drafted at San Francisco in the spring of 
1945, the nations undertook to promote (Article 55) “international cultural and 
educational co-operation”, and (Article 56) ‘‘to take joint and separate action in 
co-operation with the Organization for the achievement of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55”. Article 57 provided that “‘specialized agencies’’, established by 
intergovernmental agreement in cultural, educational and related fields could 
be brought into relationship with the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, by agreements approved by the General Assembly. 


With a view to establishment of a “‘specialized agency”’ in the field of educational 
and cultural relations the British Government, and the French Government in 


association with it, invited the nations to be represented at a conference in London, 


England, beginning Nov. 1, 1945. Forty-four of the United Nations arranged for 
representation. ‘The Canadian Government sent a delegation of six persons. The 
Conference had before it, when it met, a draft constitution for a United Nations 
Educational and Cultural Organization which had been prepared by the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education with the assistance of the United States Depart- 


ment of State, together with a draft submitted independently by the French Govern- 


ment which was based on its experience with the League of Nations Organization 
for International Intellectual Co-operation. By Nov. 16, agreement had been 
reached, by the representatives of the 44 nations, on a revised draft of a charter 
for an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, to be presented to their 
Governments for formal approval. In the process of revision the word ‘‘Scientific”’ 
had been added to the proposed name, and the Organization became known as 


- UNESCO. A Preparatory Commission was established at the same time. 


In the course of the ensuing 12 months the Governments of 27 countries 
formally undertook to adhere to the constitution as drafted (Canada, in August, 
1946), and the Preparatory Commission organized the First Conference to be held 
in Paris, France, during November and December, 1946. The Preparatory Com- 
Mission carried on its work at London until late September, then moved to Paris, 


*Prepared by J. E. Robbins, Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 


 colloboration with the Department of External Affairs. 
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which had been agreed upon as the permanent headquarters of the Organization. 
To the Paris Conference, the Canadian Government sent a delegation of 11 persons. 


The purpose of UNESCO as defined in its Constitution “is to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for 
the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations’. 

The Seerctariat is organized in seven program sections: (1) Education; (2) Media 
of Mass Communication (press, radio and films); (3) Libraries, Museums, and 
Archives; (4) Natural Sciences; (5) Social Sciences and Humanities; (6) Creative 
Arts; (7) Rehabilitation and Reconstruction. The work in rehabilitation and 
reconstruction concerns all of the other sections. It is expected to be of a short- 
term character, but is of great immediate importance to the war-devastated countries. 
The Paris Conference approved the organization of a special campaign for voluntary 
contributions from individuals and organizations in the more favourably circum- 
stanced countries, with an objective of $100,000,000. Donations of suitable goods 
(school supplies, scientific equipment, ete.) are acceptable as well as money. 

The Chairman of the Executive Board is the Honourable Victor Doré, Canadian 
Ambassador to Belgium. At a meeting in April the Executive Board agreed that 
the work of the Education Section should be focussed this year on “fundamental 
education” and “education for international understanding’. Fundamental 
education is envisaged as a long-term, world-seale “attack upon ignorance”, in 


which UNESCO will provide guidance to countries where the rate of illiteracy is . 


high. Pilot projects are planned in Haiti, China and British East Africa. Activities 
under the heading ‘‘education for international understanding” will include assistance 
in the revision of textbooks and teaching materials, establishment of international 
study centres, international relations clubs in schools, ete. Progress will be reviewed 
at the next annual conference, to be held at Mexico city in the autumn of 1947. 


The Mass Communications Section in its first year is to prepare a report on 
the feasibility of a world-wide radio network, to supply talks and discussions on 
UNESCO matters for national networks, to obtain signatures to a convention to 
facilitate the exchange of films, to help set up and operate a United Nations Film 
Board, to stimulate the establishment of national visual councils, to work toward 
the revision of international copyright conventions, to collaborate in a world press 
conference, and to investigate postal, wireless and cable costs. 


In the field of the Creative Arts particular emphasis is to be placed on facilitating 
the movement of personnel and works of arts as between countries. Preservation 
of the art and culture of primitive and non-industrial peoples is to be aided, and 
“the freedom of the creative artist to accomplish his proper purpose as an artist 
in any nation”, since it is “a matter of concern to the peoples of all nations’, is 
to come under the protection of UNESCO ‘‘wherever it is put in danger’’. 


The Libraries and Museums Section is to develop a world bibliographical and 
inter-library loan service, a document reproduction service, to work toward the 
development of public-library service and the reduction of such barriers as customs 
tariffs and carriage charges. Though they have less of the spectacular about them 
than activities of some of the other sections, they are of first importance to the two 
remaining sections, which are those concerned primarily with scholarship, and the 
increase of knowledge. 


x 
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~The Natural Science Section will work closely with the international scientific 


unions. The list of approved projects and procedures to be followed is long. Of 


particular interest is the plan to send teams of nutritional scientists to China and 
India, and to undertake, on a broader basis, .the study of problems of living in the 


vast Amazon forest belt, which, could it be made inhabitable, might be expected 
-to support a population of many millions. 


The Social Science Section, too, envisages a number of basic studies: a study 
of tensions conducive to war, a study of population distribution and problems, 


anda study of the influences, of modern technological developments. The philos- 


ophers and other scholars in the Humanities will, among other matters, give atten- 
tion to plans for translation of the world’s classics. 


The constitution of UNESCO provides for participation of national bodies in 


; ~ the work of the organization, in the following terms: (1) Each Member State shall 
_ make such arrangements as suit its particular conditions for the purpose of associat- 


ing its principal bodies interested in educational, scientific and, cultural matters 


with the work of the Organization, preferably by the formation of a National 


Commission broadly representative of its Government and such bodies. (2) 
National Commissions or national co-operating bodies, where they exist, shall 
act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations to the General Conference 


and to their Governments in matters relating to the Organization and shall function 


as agencies of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 
In October, 1946, the Department of External Affairs called together at Ottawa 


a representative group of persons connected with educational, scientific and cultural 
_ organizations for the following purposes: (1) to advise on the composition of the 


Canadian delegation to the Paris Conference; and (2) to make recommendations 


on the means whereby the principal Canadian bodies interested in educational, 
- scientific and cultural matters might be associated with the work of the Organization, 
whether by the formation of a Canadian National Commission or by other means. 


CHAPTER XI.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 
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The present study is limited to a consideration of the gross and net value of 
commodity production. The operations of the nine branches of industry considered 
here are directed either through primary or secondary phases toward the production 
of commodities rather than services. 

Net production, in general, represents an estimate of the amount contributed 
to the national economy by the leading industrial groups engaged in commodity 
production. It is made up of the total value less the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process. 
For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net figure should be used in 
preference to the gross, in view of the large amount of duplication that the latter 
includes. 


Current Trends.—The gross value of commodities produced in Canada was 
greater during 1944 than in any other year, the peak of war production being 
reached in that year. Net production was valued at $6,737,000,000 in 1944 against 
$2,899,000,000 in 1938, an increase of 132-4 p.c. which may be compared with an 
advance of only 30:4 p.c. in the index of wholesale prices during the same period. 
Thus, the gain in net value of production was due largely to a change in, volume 
rather than in prices. The relationship of the value and price advances in 1944 
over 1943 suggests that the volume of production was slightly greater in the 
later year. 

The ending of the War in 1945 brought about an immediate reduction in the 
output of Canadian industry and the index of industrial production averaged over 
14 p.c. less than in 1944. The receding trend was continued in 1946. General em- 
ployment was 4:3 p.c. lower in 1945 than in 1944 and was still less favourable in 1946. 


The index of wholesale prices, on the other hand, was only fractionally greater 
in 1945 as compared with 1944, but the advance was quickened somewhat during 
1946. The rise in prices in recent months was doubtless insufficient to offset the 
decline in volume, and production in 1944 established a maximum which obviously 
has not been equalled during the subsequent period. 


Section 1.—Leading Branches of Production 


Table 1 shows the gross and net values of production, by industries, for the years 
1939 to 1944. A new method of compiling gross and nét values of agricultural 
production has been recently devised: the gross is now obtained by adding cash 
sales to the value of goods produced and consumed on the farm by the farm family 
and adjustment is then made for the changes in grain and live-stock inventories; 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. C. M. Isbister, Chief Economist, Central Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by Sydney B. Smith, Chief, Business Statistics Branch. 
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the cost of materials, such as purchased seed and feed, gasoline and oil, repair parts, 
twine, fertilizers and insecticides, is deducted from the gross to give the net value. 
As a result of this change and an adjustment in the primary data for the duplication 
that exists between the forest industry and agriculture, the figures in Table 1 have 
been revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. A general description 

- of the method used in computing gross and net production figures is given in the 
“Survey of Production’, an annual report issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Each of the nine industrial groups shown in Table 1, except mining and 
construction, was more productive in 1944 than in 1943. The most outstanding 
increase was in agricultural production, the net value of which rose more than 23 p.c. 

— to a total of $1,533,000,000. This was a greater output than was shown in any 

other year. The percentage increase in the net value of fisheries production was 
3 p.c. and the total for manufactures moved up more than 5 p.c. from the high level 
of the preceding year. 


The net value of agricultural production in 1944 was 22-8 p.c. of the total for the 
nine groups compared with 19-9 p.c. in 1943. Minor increases in relative position 
were also shown in forestry, trapping and custom and repair, with manufacturing 
remaining the same as in 1948. Over the six-year period 1938 to 1944, manufactur- 
ing has recorded a marked improvement in relative importance. The proportion 
of the net value of manufactured products to net total production rose from 49-3 p.c. 
in the pre-war year to 59-6 p.c. in 1944. 


hi —Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1939-44 
an 
is Norr.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
_ fuel, purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the productive process. : 
} 
t 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
a Industry 
4 GROSS VALUES 
¢ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
b Bvpriculture....... 0.3. 900,384,000} 970,014, 000]1, 013, 763, 000]1, 615, 453, 000}1, 524, 379, 000}1, 873, 825, 000 
Mee POrestry.......0....5. 466,032,290] 627,365,611] 711,004,556] 763,988,245) 810,154,089) 887,973,532 
§ IBISMETICS... 06. ssae06s 52, 883, 913 60, 053, 631 82,522,675} 103,118,177; 118,610,634) 123,705, 565 
BEL TADDING. . 00... eae. 7,919,412 11, 207, 930 15,138, 040 23,801, 213 21,579, 615 23,988,773 
i IPTPIUTA DS 6° cic ace aseseie 9,0. ¢ 663,342,816} 748,344,045} 866,293,332} 946,021,397} 974,414,921} 897,407,212 - 
Electric power........ 151,880,969] 166,228,773] 186,080,354] 203,835,365] 204,801,508) 215,246,391 
Less: duplication in 
forest production}.... 37, 202, 976 43,698, 007 41,600, 143 46, 974, 440 64,000, 614 78, 294,000 
Totals, Primary 
Production....... 2,205, 240, 424/2, 539, 520, 9832, 833, 201, 814/13, 609, 242, 957/3, 589, 939, 153/3, 943, 852, 473 
= Construction.......... 373,203,680] 474,122,778] 639,750,624) 635,649,570) 572,426,551} 449, 838,059 
Custom and repair....| 160,374,000) 164,481,000} 192,733,000] 208,379,000) 213,622,000} 243,424,000 
+ Manufactures......... 3,474, 783, 528/4, 529, 173, 3166, 076, 308, 124|7, 553, 794, 972/8, 732, 860, 999/9, 073, 692, 519 
ah Totals, Secondary ; 
2 Production....... 4,008, 361, 2081/5, 167, 777, 094|6, 908, 791, 748/8, 397, 823, 542/9, 518, 909, 550/9, 766, 954, 578 
Less: duplication in 
Pi manufactures?....... 620,327,866} 801,136,719| 957,448, 976|1, 071, 237, 766\1, 148, 896, 816}1, 160, 974, 424 
ee Grand Totals...... 5,593, 273, 76616, 906,161, 35818, 784,544, 586/10,935,828,733/11,959,951,887 12,549,832,627 
age eB er tats che ht eee eit ae ab eee I I ls PA 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 318. 
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1.—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1939-44—concluded 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Industry 
NET VALUES 
wn ee 
———_——— . 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture 5 ean aT aS 722, 263,000| 774,023,000) 803, 185, 000 1,351, 606, 000|1, 245, 843, 000}1, 533, 206, 000 
Forestry..........-..-| 271,728,416) 370, 121,275} 421,419,139] 429,079,260| 462, 815,227} 507,357, 605 
WiSWeriesinky. 06 «cues ome 34, 378, 681 38, 106, 690 51,769, 638 64, 821, 702 74, 655, 678 76, 889, 487 
‘Dhappin gigas ces. eee 7,919,412 11, 207, 930 15, 138, 040 23, 801, 213 21,579,615 23, 988,773 
AU Bais depots Mtn ere ReR 393, 232,044| 448,080,729] 497, 904, 632 514,109,951) 475,529,364} 454,022, 468 
Blectric power........ - 149,863,892} 163,780,757| 183,146,426 200,345, 240} 200,833, 297| 209,757,908 
Less: duplication in 
forest production)... . 37, 202, 976 43,693,007 41,600, 148 46, 974, 440 64,000, 614 61, 367, 833 
Totals, Primary : 
Production. .9717- 1,542, 177, 469|1, 761, 627,374 1, 930, 962, 732|2, 536, 788, 926 2,417, 255, 567|2, 743, 864, 408 
Constructions...0...%: 183,706,338} 206,893,992} 269, 561, 885 310,917, 190| 298,538,167} 249,037,017 
Custom and repair....| 108,821,000] 111,608,000) 180, 778,000} 141,395,000) 144,952,000) 165, 174, 000 
Manufactures......... 1,531,051, 901}1, 942, 471, 238|2, 605, 119, 788 3, 309, 973, 758|3, 816, 413, 541/4, 015, 776, 010 
Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 1, 823, 579, 239|2, 260, 973, 230/3, 005, 459, 673 3,762, 285, 9484, 254, 903, 708 4,429, 987,027 
Less: duplication in 
manufactures*....... 253, 786,771| 350, 846, 638 410, 298,615| 426, 201,970 410,701,516) 437,045,069 
Grand Totals. ...|3,111,969,937|3, 671, 754, 966 4,526, 123,890|5, 872,872,904 6,261, 457,758 §, 736,806,366 


1 Eliminates duplication between the agriculture and forestry totals. 2 Eliminates duplication 
under ‘‘Manufactures’”’; this item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also included 
under other headings above. 


Table 1 classifies industry into primary and secondary production, but naturally 
many stages of the manufacturing industries are closely connected with the 
primary resources. Fish-curing and -packing plants, for instance, are operating in 
close relationship to the fishing fleets; sawmills with forestry, and smelters and 
refineries with metal mines. The gross and net values of production of such 
processing industries are given separately in Table 2. This table is designed to _ | 
indicate the method of computing the duplication between primary industries and 
manufactures and consequently to establish the levels of ‘manufactures, not 
elsewhere stated’’. 


9.—Gross and Net Values of Production of the Processing Industries, 1943 and 1944 


Percentage | Percentage 
1943 1944 cara Jas sees a a et 
as a et Value in Net alue to 

Industry in 1944 Value, | Total Net | 

Gross ‘Net Gross Net from 1943 || 1944 from | Production : 

1943 1944 

$ $ $ $ $ pc. p.c. 

Fish curing and 

packing’... s 64, 804, 969| 20,588,039] 68,882,879] 22,066, 801 +1,478, 762 +7-18 5-05 4 

Sawmilling....] 195, 885,336 91,714, 000)):216, 556, 623 96, 528, 955|| +4, 814, 955 +5-25 22-09 

Pulp and paper.| 345, 653,470} 165,485, 944), 369, 846, 086] 174, 492, 103) +9, 006, 159 +5-44 39-93 

Non-ferrous 

metal smelting ‘ 

and refining. ..| 511,213,376] 111,857,020) 474, 206, 801 123, 303, 038|+-11, 446,018) +10-23 28-21 

Camentaosaen 12,709,852} 7,152,763]) 12,646,741 6, 882, 354 —270, 409 —3-78 1-57 . 

Clay products.. 6,608,193} 5,346,386] 6,997,425} 5,478, 9238 +132, 537 +2-48 1-25 ’ 

lieyliatse ee te 6, 832,992} 4,908,510) 7,051,785} 5,005, 235 +96, 725 +1-97 1-15 

alt. cycce arent 5,188,628]  3,648,854]) 4,786,084) 38,287,660)! _ —361, 194 —9-90 0-75 

Totals..... , .|1,148,896,816| 410,701, 516/1,160,974,424 437,045, 069||+-26, 343,553 +6-41 100-0 

' 
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Section 2.— Provincial Distribution of Production 


Ontario produced about 40 p.c. of the Canadian output in 1944, leading other 
provinces by a considerable margin. The importance of Quebec as a producer of 
commodities rose from 25-1 p.c. in 1938 to 28-2 p.c. in 1944. Due mainly to 
increases in farm output, the position of Saskatchewan was raised from 4-8 p.c. 
to 7-6 p.c. The relative importance of the other seven provinces was somewhat 
less in the year of maximum wartime production than in 1938. Each of the nine 
provinces participated in the industrial expansion of wartime but war industries 
were largely concentrated in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The increase 
of about $1,400,000,000 in the commodity production of Ontario over the six-year 

period exceeded the achievement of any other province. However, Quebec 
increased its production by 161 p.c., while Ontario advanced 113 ssprepianecnd WY 
expansion in Quebec was relatively greater than in any other province in Eastern 
_ Canada. The output of Nova Scotia was nearly doubled, and Prince Edward 
_. Island and New Brunswick showed gains of 123 p.c. and 113 p.c., respectively. 


—— oe eS 


eT es 


Production in Saskatchewan was particularly heavy during 1944 due to 
favourable farming conditions and the higher price level, the value of output 
bemg about 369 p.c. greater than in 1938. The British Columbia total was almost 
os higher, the Manitoba total 116 p.c. higher and the Alberta total about 
99 p.c. more. 


—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 


| 1943 1944 
.- Province Net Value Net Value 
or Territory oe ——---- Pee, ta — ee oo 
alue (0) er alue Pivot “Per 
Amount Total | Capita! Amount Total | Capita 
a $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bee Tse 31, 793, 365 19,428,160) 0-31 | 213-50 |} 32,315,329 18,706,736} 0-28 | 205-57 
OF Eee 328,455,624) 183,565,443 2-93 | 302-41 340, 164,225} 191,414,946 2-84 312-77 
ON a eee 291, Sle, 026): 126; 557,333 2-02 | 273-34 247,781,350]! 134,291,199 1-99 290-67 
MeQue..', 6). ockk. 3,595, 389, 788/1, 817, 829,691} 29-04 | 525-84 3,678, 758, 5381/1, 900, 732, (337 28-21 543-07 
MONG. oe os ewe 5, 242,028, 418 2. 609, 506,516] 41-67 | 666-20: |15,348, 229, 765 2. 703,802,260) 40-14 681-92 
meMan,.....0... 529, 265, 699| - 283, 674, 089 4-53 | 390-74 587, 305, 693 312. 923. 535 4-65 427-49 
SE ee 510, 080, 239) 329,917,184 5-27 | 391-83 722,769,295) 513,408,265 7-62 606-87 
PATA oo. ee. 525, 950; 131 319, 209. 886 5-10 | 403-04 651,550,857) 409,154,352 6-07 500-19 
(ES Ce eae ili 956,113,648! 563,951, 164 9-01 | 626-61 935,304, 866} 547,238,198 8-12 587-17 
Yukon and : 
MWe deg 9, 061, 649 7, 818, 293 0-12 | 459-90 5,652, 716 5, 134, 538 0-08 | . 302-03 
Totals. .. . |11,959,951,887|6, 261,457,759| 100-00 | 530-09 |/12,549,832,627/6,736,806,366| 100-00 | 562-57 


1 Based on estimated population figures as given at p. 100. 


_ Per Capita Production.—The Dominion total of net commodity production 
} in 1944 at $563 per capita was $33 above the figure for 1943, the estimated increase 
in the population having been only 1 p.c. 


Each of the provinces showed per capita betterment in 1944 over the preceding 
year, except Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. Ontario, with its 
pre-eminent industrial position and diversification, was in first place in this respect, 
with a net commodity output of $682 per capita, a gain of approximately $16 
- over the level of 1943. Saskatchewan ranked second and British Columbia third. 
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Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in Each Province 


Maritime Provinces.—The predominance of farming as a source of income 
is apparent in Prince Edward Island, accounting for 61 p.c. of the income of that 
Province in 1944. In Nova Scotia, the total output of manufactures was 49 p.c. 
of the net production of the nine groups operating in the Province. Manufacturing 
as a whole constituted 46 p.c. of the net output of New Brunswick, while forestry, 
including sawmilling and pulp and paper, accounted for 31 p.c. 


Quebec.—The production of manufacturing plants amounted to 71 p.c. of 
the provincial total; agriculture produced 11 p.c., indicating the marked disparity 
between the two main industries of the Province. 
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Ontario.—In Ontario, the outstanding position of manufactures in the field 
of production is evident from the records. After eliminating the processing 
industries, the share of manufacturing in 1944 was somewhat greater than two-thirds 
of the total. The predominance of the group was accentuated during the war period. 


Prairie Provinces.—The advance in the output of agriculture and manu- 
factures was the determining factor in the wartime contribution of Manitoba, the 
relative importance of the two main groups in 1944 having been 46-9 p.c. and 38-5 
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p.c., respectively. The output of Saskatchewan is subject to marked fluctuation 
due to the dominant position of agriculture as a source of income; amounting to 
nearly 84 p.c. of the provincial total in 1944. The output of agriculture in Alberta 
; at 61 p.c. was considerably greater than the return from all other activities concerned 
with the production of commodities. 


British Columbia.—The advance in manufacturing production in British 
Columbia overshadowed the wartime gains in other industrial groups. The 
proportion of the total in 1944, after the elimination of duplication, was nearly 
46 p.c. compared with 20 p.c. for forestry and 10 p.c. for agriculture. 

; 4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
; 1943 and 1944 
Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Table 1. 

GROSS PRODUCTION 


Prince 


Year and Industry poe she Pee ole Quebec Ontario 
1943 $ $ $ $ $ 
Amricultine tet otn chine ae lee. 17,078,000 34, 411,000 40,454,000 | 259,493,000 431, 562,000 
MHOPESULY Geman ciate ee has 1,026,170 24, 878,791 71, 965, 324 317,794, 106 196, 131, 356 
HISMOPIOS punch Sotho, aaa 4,598,785 82,498, 782 15, 173, 442 7,620, 898 5, 292, 268 
Ulsan pancetta 8s lc tetas Weecase ss 5, 226 609, 536 351, 886 3,254, 790 4,547,294 
Moning toe sees. otis. 2s ears Nil 28, 716" 868 3, 646, 555 368, 519, 742 361, 176, 741 
Electric power...............+- 512, 404 Up 945, 747 4,930,581 78,891, 513 69,046, 695 
Construction:. 2c cake. se ve 1, 645, 660 40, 667, 401 12,006, 608 159, 875, 335 216, 715, 281 
Custom and repair............. 957,000 7,726,000 4,705,000 64, 432,000 83,519, 000 
Nrantlacenres: cdceuic. es scdc us 9,577, 446 188, 463, 088 140, 934, 877 |2, 852,191,853 | 4,221, 101,063 
ess duplication’, 6..2.2...62%63% —3,607,3826 | —87, 461,089 | —62, 354,947 |—516,683,449 | —347,063, 280 
Totals 51943 0h ke 31,793,365 | 328,455,624 | 231,813,326 | 3,595,389,788 | 5,242,028, 418 
o> Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba cheeae Alberta Caluratia Hose 
1943 $ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture. .. Hg Ir oh Pa He ah See 161,082,000 | 298,603,000 | 218,476,000 63, 220, 000 Nil 
IGLESUBV cha ase cn fee aitiate Se 11,104,181 8, 723, 249 10, 861, 502 167, 648, 460 25,950 
FEATS) OY) at ot) eC aL eng Ra 4,564, 551 1,154, 544 795,000 46,909, 869 2,495 
PLTAO DINE cea hee oboe ak 2, 250, 623 1,985 649 3, 502, 585 1,576,025 3,496, 001 
Mirrrinieete tee tat ees ae be 18, 403, 363 47,975,915 46, 749,970 94,198, 614 5, 027, 653 
AIGCtIIG: POWOL he 'sc4 oo Oe see os 10, 470, 325 6,408, 515 8, 213, 638 18, 242, 533 | ° 139, 557 
GS ONEtEUCHION os seh cave slows 20, 190, 673 11,128,058 25, 142, 003 85, 055, 5382 Nil 
Custom and repair............. 12, 541,000 9,931,000 11, 410, 000 18, 401,000 sé 
Manutactures iit 2s oe yacus cee 304, 867, 912 152, 123, 360 211,159, 142 652, 046, 313 395, 943 
Less duplication!............... —16, 208,929 | —27,9538,051 | —10,359,709 |—191, 179,698 —25, 956 
Totals, 1943............. 529,265,699 | 510,080,239 | 525,950,181 | 956,113,648 9,061,649 
. Prince 
Year and Industry ila abd Ae, Quebec Ontario 
1944 $ $ 3 $ $ 
PAUEFIGWILUTO? 4.5 ses beside bie de 16,362,000 34, 726, 000 40,918,000 | 274,789,000 478,277,000 
MEDPEBUPY oo Sct es fe otek ve ok 1, 269, 063 26, 334, 469 75,396, 121 360, 954, 343 197, 908, 412 
MBNOTICS. 50sec s-6cas he 4,325, 259 35, 801, 067 16, 574, 213 7,397, 815 _ 4, 938, 193 
MOH ODING << fe ones te: is 3, 135 354, 453 222,279 4,324, 521 5, 336, 213 
MINS hs acisoeie sek he Nil 32, 873, 609 4,095, 224 337, 684, 217 338, 455, 531 
Electric power 544, 797 8,571, 952 5, 205, 479 87,042, 794 69, 295, 605 
MP ONSETUCLIONS ...00 26 ca sakes ce sk 1,961,471 29, 832,726 13, 657, 043 131, 064, 232 165, 395, 169 
Custom and repair............. 1,111,000 8, 8385, 000 5, 412,000 73,793,000 94, 650,000 
Manilactures. <0. s.c cesses eae: 10, 713, 644 204, 421, 664 152,106,577 |2,929, 685,183 | 4,339, 797, 784 
‘ Less duplication!............... —3,976,040 | —41,686,715 | —65, 808,586 |—827, 976,574 | —845, 824, 142 
Totals, 1944............. $2,315,329 | 340,164,225 | 247,781,350 | 3,678,758,531 | 5,348, 229,765 


For footnote, see end of table, p, 323. 
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1943 and 1944—continued 
GROSS PRODUCTION—concluded 


alues of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 


ane Yukon 
: S 3 it 
Year and Industry Manitoba cs Alberta piace re or 
ech bebe us Fn lbeten ee Mbt Diet SAR: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1944 
Agriculture..........-.0+0++- 170,705,000 | 487,671,000 297,091,000 73, 286,000 Nil 
MorestLyeaeeece nto aee ca 11, 860, 135 11, 664, 530 11,538, 775 191,014, 536 33,148 
Hisheriestene tei ciew erie: 3,581,795 1, 482, 223 929, 887 48, 671, 982 Sled 
Trappind..e 2 ssp ote ooo sy 2,688, 995 2,776,031 3,312, 657 2,305, 912 2,664, 577 
NERA I occ loess os wake rane oe ewe 19, 986, 098 39, 547, 180 48, 347, 137 74,045, 485 2,372,781 
BPlectric power. ........:--.-- 10, 923, 576 6, 753, 716 8, 759, 099 18, 026, 402 122,971 
OUSLLUCTION Sas cine cet ei 19, 357, 321 12,423, 241 27, 569, 213 48577, 643 Nil 
Custom and repair........... 14, 263,000 11, 569, 000 13,090, 000 20, 701, 000 ¢ 
Manutactures).:). 2-6 = se oe 352, 334, 594 175, 349,234 | 252,949, 894 655, 844, 689 489, 256 
Less duplication!.....-...++-: —18, 394, 821 —26, 466, 810 — 12,036, 805 —197, 168, 783 —33, 148 
Totals, 1944........... 587,305,693 | 722,769,295 651,550,857 935,304,866 5,652,716 
1 honk a SRS SA Mew RS 
NET PRODUCTION 
Prince Nova New : 
Year and Industry ee Santen Reewick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1943 
Agriculture...........+-++5+5 12, 856, 000 25,373, 000 31,204,000 | 211,072,000 346, 241,000 
HorestLyie: sosceee eee ee 724,914 14, 409, 569 39,549, 139 179, 375, 860 110, 581, 131 
Riahemesteee tcc eect 2, 556, 640 19, 914, 080 9, 692, 550 5, 218, 914 5, 292, 268 
SPrapPINS, soi Paras se rat pet os 5, 226 609, 536 351, 886 3, 254, 790 4,547, 294 
PET tiT < aera scans Sakae eae Nil 21,979, 202 3, 249, 933 134, 500, 359 183, 488, 086 
Blectric power....-.-. +++ 401,020 6, 945, 316 4,442, 564 78, 804, 576 69, 027, 773 
Gonstructions. sar te reise 662,513 20, 763, 148 5, 914, 640 79,787,352 112, 054, 213 
Custom and repair.......---- 650, 000 5, 248, 000 3,193,000 43,720,000 56, 670,000 
Manutacturesy ion sees ate oe 3,021, 848 84, 909, 686 58,956,676 |1, 280,097,615 | 1, 844, 651, 587 
Less duplication. ..........-- —1, 450,001 | —16,681,094 —29,997,055 |—198,001,775 — 123,046, 836 
Totals, 1943.........-- 19,428,160 | 183,565,443 126,557,333 | 1,817,829,691 2,609, 506,516 
ie Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba ahewan Alberta Golan tee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1943 
Agriculture.........0s+.002+0- 139,603,000 | 249,573,000 | 177, 747,000 52,174,000 
Forestry ...-----+seseeeee es: 7,205,058 5, 748, 457 7,163, 497 98,041, 647 15,955 
Fisheries........-+++++02++- 4,564, 551 1,154, 544 795,000 25, 464, 636 2,495 
Trapping........-....++++++: 2, 250, 623 1,985, 649 3,502, 585 1,576,025 3,496,001 
Mining... ..4.-020+-seere es 8, 973, 959 23, 507, 079 41, 767, 222 54, 105, 996 3, 957, 528 
Electric power.......-.--+++- 10, 365, 180 5, 189, 906 7,726,030 17, 806, 372 124, 560 
Construction........-.+++++- 10,054, 475 6, 765, 644 14, 261, 969 43, 274, 213 Nil 
Custom and repair.........-- 8,509, 000 6, 739, 000 7,742,000 12,486, 000 Ss 
Manufactures.......-...-++++ 99, 146, 670 37, 895, 459 65, 796, 813 341, 699, 478 237,709 
Less duplication’. ........-.+- —6,998, 427 —8, 641,654 —7, 292, 230 — 82,677, 208 —16, 955 
Totals, 1943........... 283,674,089 | 329,917,184 319,209,886 563,951,164 7,818,293 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 323, 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1943 and 1944—concluded 


NET PRODUCTION—concluded 


Ontario 


373,356,000 
110, 967, 225 

4,938,193 

5, 336, 213 
161, 819,719 
69, 259, 355 
99,651, 909 
64, 224, 000 


1, 930, 043, 913 
—115,794, 267 


2,703,802, 260 


Yukon 
and 
N.W.T. 


Prince 
5 Nova New 
Year and Industry faves Scotia Bichavick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ 
1944 

PXGMICIMLUTO ste. eos oe 11, 416,000 23, 386, 000 29,860,000 | 210,007,000 
DLERETY et clean ocak ew, 895, 689 14, 963, 100 41,163,608 | 204,759,389 
Hshenesheeerr ee 2,002,020 21,747,640 10, 219, 939 4,792,158 
MADD Gee eo fe ee 3,135 354, 453 222,279 4,324, 521 
NPinIng centre LL kA A Nil 25, 208, 621 3,631,871 | 145,964, 861 
iBlectrie powers. kiss 398, 962 7,282,006 4,540, 681 86, 992,304 
WONSLTUCTION bs ions aeaaccs st 947,081 16, 274, 206 7, 922,092 66, 712, 901 
Custom and repair............. 754,000 5, 996, 000 3, 673, 000 50,071,000 
Mianuinetures: gs sesh. eo ek 3, 570, 835 93,376, 638 62,258,478 |1,350, 519, 134 
Less duplication’. oo. 2 ess. —1,631,842 | —17,173,718 —29, 200,749 |—223, 410, 931 
Totals, 1944............. 18,706,736 | 191,414,946 | 134,291,199 | 1,900,732,337 

Ae Saskat- British 

Manitoba Ghosas Alberta Cohimbia 
$. $ $ $ 
1944 

PST IOMUEC at ee one k nv once 146,684,000 | 429,714,000 | 251,338,000 57, 445, 000 
MPV ee oe ine 7,920,365 7,769, 834 7,571,814 | 111,330,101 
IS CTIGS) er ianetls 4c SoSsicc kn 3,581, 795 1, 482, 223 929, 887 26, 842,145 
STB DDING Sas oo oe wee ew 2,688, 995 2,776,031 3,312, 657 2,305, 912 
MURTHA TI GRE Fee Sy ie oye 8 10, 288, 654 18, 362, 133 42,672,706 43,986,511 
PurORLTICIMOWEN 45 ochicehs oc: 10, 842, 082 5, 550, 705 7,994, 786 16, 798, 392 
OUBEEUGLION Seek ee ete ed 9,302, 754 (elev 16, 980, 621 24,114, 696 
Custom and repair............. 9,678,000 7, 851,000 8, 881, 000 14, 046, 000 
PeHEACLUTOS. cca eo 120, 339, 926 40, 833, 333 77,415, 753 | 337,137,197 
Hess duplication!. ..2.....562... —8, 403,036 —8, 061,751 —7,942, 872 | —86,767, 756 
Totals, 1944... ..0.-..)... 312,923,535 | 513,408,265 | 409,154,352 547,288,198 


5,134,538 


1Includes duplication between agriculture and forestry, as well as duplication under manufactures 


(see p. 318). 
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Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the most important 
single industry of the Canadian people, employing, according to the Census of 1941, 
25-3* p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population and 30-6* p.c. of the gainfully 
occupied males. In addition, agriculture provides the raw materials for many 
‘Canadian manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute 
a very large percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement of the occupied and 
the available agricultural lands in Canada, see pp. 32-33 of this volume. 

An introductory outline of the historical background of Canadian agriculture 
is given at pp. 187-190 of the 1939 Year Book. The present Chapter treats of 
current governmental activities in an article prepared in the Department of Agri- 
culture and includes comprehensive statistics of agriculture, collected and compiled - 
by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These data 
cover farm income, values of agricultural production and farm capital, field crops, 
farm live stock and poultry, dairying, fruit, special crops, prices and miscellaneous 
statistics. World statistics of agriculture, formerly compiled from the publications 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, have not been available for recent 
editions of the Year Book because of war conditions though a United States Govern- 
ment estimate of world wheat production is given at pp. 382-383. 


THE 1946-47 NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM AND POLICY{ 


Canadian agriculture began the year 1947 in a strong financial position. Farm 
debt had been reduced, cash income and net income increased and large quantities of 
new equipment had been acquired. Moreover, Parliament had enacted legislation 
that was designed to give farmers greater economic stability. 


Production Programs 

During the war years, production programs were formulated annually at 
conferences between Dominion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture, along 
with representatives of organized farmers. These conferences are being continued 
in the post-war period and plans were laid for 1947 production at a conference 
held in December, 1946, at which it was recommended that, in general, production 


* Including persons on Active Service normally employed in agriculture. 
t Prepared under the direction of G. 8. H. Barton, C.M.G., B.S.A., D.Sc.A., Deputy Minister of 


Agriculture, Ottawa. 
324 
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| for 1947 should be maintained at the level of the previous year. Special emphasis 


__ was placed on live stock and live-stock products, along with feed grains. Detailed 
_ recommendations are shown in the following statement:— 


. PEGs 
° 1946 1947 
Item Unit Production Recommendation Pity 
GRAIN AND ForAGE Crors— 

Witte Poe as on ee eed eh ates acre 25, 900, 000 24,000,000 93 
meshes ier ke iss cukina’, BAN es vibe Sk ¥bctah f 13, 162, 700 14,310, 200 109 
WHC V MEW sr Sess a hl, at bee et ie 6, 730, 500 8,000, 000 119 

i BIRO PPAR eer oe kee CPSP Sok Choe: a 1,399, 300 1,453,400 104 
‘4 Eos aia, Cone ee nn a ae « 246, 500 265, 000 107 
BWA EAT Scapacen Sept A ote a At Regs a CO Ol ae C4 534, 000 487,100 92 

Summerfallow (Prairie Provinces)........ 6 18, 906, 090 18,811, 100 99 

TAREE IE? ns es, uch Gs One seek ite 10, 223, 000 10, 223, 000 100 

Malin Gay fas oils eke oh i ee s 1, 540, 400 1,540, 400 100 

Meat Animas (MArKETINGS)— 

Ee TEED) WEEDING DOC Sette ag ea ele No. 4,350, 000 5, 175, 000 119 

EES ES I GRC Seite RS OI ince ase ia ng 1, 720,000 1,720,000 100 

Calves......... Usd NEI Shs Pes aetete Merci Ate s 770,000 770,000 100 

Pep pans WAHIIIS. wai liles cere cab oeR wea tobe “6 ‘ 1, 275, 000 1, 100, 000 92 

Dairy Propucts— : 

RL) dogg ee Fe de hte coeds: Ib. 16, 937, 000, 000 17,888,000, 000 106 

RURGATNOLY NUGEER. coos ve oe ace e eee oe. cA 271, 400, 000 295, 000, 000 109 . 

(Shedd a Gheese: ave wer skis tad aes ees , 143, 500, 000 183, 000, 000 128 

Evaporated whole milk:...........000.006 “f 192, 200, 000 201, 600,000 105 

we Condensed whole milk... .ccicces cna ccgse ¥ 31,000, 000 30, 000, 000 97 
BM ROIG TOU HOWE. o. s eco dies o> Grice: Boas 15, 900, 000 14, 500, 000 91 
Premranilk powers, oil i ok 2. et ee “ 42,000, 000 40,000, 000 95 
Eacs anp Pouttry— 
TMT SE) 0 Bans 2 eared ean a es Bi a doz. 346, 800, 000 378, 500, 000 109 
PIOMIERO TAGAG Sa me Was vere ids cic poate nce s lb. 315, 000, 000 315, 000, 000 100 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES— 

“LS ARR Gite oo Ae tal ge RI gen wR bu, 17,594, 000 17,000, 000 97 

OUTS OC a _ (slight increase for 1947) 

Peaches, plums, prunes...........0c.0ce00. - (slight decrease for 1947) 

PEBTIPO UE. gisele, sce lee ak ee os _ (decrease for 1947) 

Strawberries, raspberries...........¢....4. — (slight increase for 1947) 

(ELST EG AILS CF ens Sia a He ee _ (no change for 1947) 

MOMMIES a Ores ek tek; isk Ma Severe bas acre 520, 600 516, 000 99 
IO OTT i ee ge kale ek 2 (slight increase for 1947) 
mienuming beds... Uh ieee ledge cole ey (no change for 1947) 
Canning tomatoes and peas.............0006 * (decrease for 1947) 
Otsrerp Crors— 

(SS a aS alee a RO TN acre 59, 200 60,000 101 

SURGES stele i oat eta oa ae ae 4 26, 500 26, 500 100 

EI Seg te ce peg arp ge a a i PAA 28,000 135 

BMRA ete a eet Oe a cs 1,008, 500 1,500, 000 149 

OrreR Crors— 

RIOR B SS 675s 2h. sls bv oladro bale Ws Pas acre 91,700 96,400 105 

SUEOOGH So Fae. od 8), ee ec 119, 000 125, 200 105 

0 ag 2s ADEE alae Se Mis ate eRe ee aad fet se 67, 500 95,000 141 

Tobacco— 
gos hte aR Sorte ean aa ete oem acre 95, 938 102, 150 106 
DMM bee rate) et dds ha” PS 14, 000 15, 000 107 
EEC Sa Naa Sani 1 | Sit ne iia Aa ay 4, 200 5,000 119 
eS RR nae, Saas a a 2,000 2,000 100 
a osetia occas sey sleiites Bans oy 2,250 2,500 111 
1 Lacie a ie gt ap SR a 15, 840 21,000 133 
_ Szrp Crors— 
EE As ie ee ee Ib. 7,712,000 12,000, 000 156 
a 4,097,000 7,000, 000 171 
s 8, 855, 000 10, 000, 000 113 
He 8,423,000 8,000, 000 95 
i 13,352,000 15,000,000 112 
af 9, 800, 000 8,000, 000 82 
ce 1,110,000 2,000, 000 180 
re 1,088,000 1, 850,000 170 
 MiscetnANrous— 
Memmanle products. :......6:.0.cscccccce cece gal, 2,144,000 2,750, 000 128 
> re oe Te lb. 22,590,000 40, 000, 000 156 


OC ne ees ae 5 13,711,000 13, 000, 000 95 
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The main factors contributing to the present high level of farm output include 
improvements of mechanization; greater use of fertilizer and lime; more general 
use of improved varieties of crops—higher yielding, earlier maturing, insect- or 
disease-resistant varieties; and improved breeding and feeding of live stock and 
poultry. 


Farm Income 


Changes in the agricultural production pattern during the war years, changes | 
in the nature and volume of domestic and export demand, and changes in farm 
prices, resulted in significant increases in cash and net farm income. Cash income 
from the sale of farm products since 1942 has been above the 1928 high of 
$1,100,000,000. Net income of farm operators from farming operations doubled 
between 1939 and 1945. 


Post-War Subsidy and Price Policy 


With the return to peacetime conditions, the policy of the Government is to 
relax its wartime controls. As production’ of civilian goods is resumed in sufficient 
volume to justify such action, price control is being abandoned. Already, a large 
number of products have been removed from ceiling regulations. 


In keeping with this policy, subsidies, too, are being eliminated. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture discontinued subsidies on milk for fluid use and for evaporated 
milk at the end of September, 1946, and on butter and cheese at the end of April, 
1947. Subsidies on beans, canning crops, berries for jam and on the transportation 
of fertilizer have also been eliminated. As subsidies are removed, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board permits upward adjustments of the price ceiling. Although 
action is being taken to free the national economy of restrictions as rapidly as con- 
ditions permit, it is the declared policy of the Government to insure an orderly 
adjustment. New subsidies were announced on Mar. 17, 1947. Because of an increase 
in the prices of oats and barley and the continuation for the time being of the price 
ceilings on animal products, payments of 10 cents per bushel for oats and 25 cents 
per bushel for barley were authorized under the same conditions as the 25 cent 
payments on wheat purchased for feeding. These new subsidies were authorized to 
July 31, 1947. 


With regard to price support—as distinct from price control represented by 
the imposition of ceilings—the situation is different. During the War, farmers 
accepted ceilings on their products at a time when most of these products would 
have brought higher prices. The Government in return gave assurances that 
prices would not be permitted to collapse when the War ended. Thus, in 1944, 
Parliament passed the Agricultural Prices Support Act, which provides for the 
support of agricultural prices during “the transition from war to peace”. The 
duration of the period is not otherwise defined. The Act is administered by a 
Board comprised of three members. Under it, a support price may be established 
for any farm product except wheat, this product being dealt with under special 
legislation. In maintaining the price of any product, the Board may resort to 
purchase and sale activities, purchases to be made in the market and sales in any 
manner considered desirable by the Board. As an alternative to a purchase program, 
the Board may make deficiency or equalization payments equal to the difference 
between the established price and the average price at which a product sells in the 
market during a stated period, provided such prices are less than the established 
price. 
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In conducting its operations, the Board is to promote orderly agricultural 
adjustment and to endeavour to secure a fair relationship between the returns from 
agriculture and those from other occupations. A revolving fund of $200,000,000 
is provided for the Board’s activities. 


At the present time (February, 1947), the authority of the Board is being used 
in two respects: one has to do with the marketing of potatoes and the other concerns 
the administration of certain contracts with the United Kingdom. 


Potato Marketings.—In connection with potatoes of the 1946 crop, the Board 
has undertaken to support prices by: (1) the payment of stated prices for potatoes 
used chiefly for the manufacture of starch and the sale of such potatoes to pro- 
cessors at prices regularly paid for processing potatoes; and (2) the guarantee of 
a stated price for potatoes delivered to the Board after Apr. 1, 1947. 


These undertakings are to apply only to potatoes produced in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, where substantial quantities of potatoes are produced 
for export. It is expected that the conduct of such a purchase program in these 
provinces will stabilize the price of potatoes in other parts of Canada. As a part 
of the prices support program, the Board has negotiated the sale to the United 
Kingdom of a minimum quantity of 2,500,000 bushels at prices that will net the 
grower at least 60 cents per bushel. 


United Kingdom Contracts.—A second or complementary aspect of the 
Government’s agricultural program relating to price support is represented in the 
extension and expansion of the contract system developed during the War. Existing 
contracts with the United Kingdom, which have been extended to cover periods 
up to four years, involve many of the major agricultural products as well as others 
of lesser importance, and are expected to provide a substantial measure of support 
to agricultural prices as a whole. 


Such export contracts with the United Kingdom for farm products have played 
an important role in the:Canadian agricultural economy from the commencement 


_ of war to the present time. They have been an incentive to greater production 


and, in that respect, have enabled Canada to seuvnalsiige substantially to the needs 
- of the United Kingdom since 1939. 


The first contracts were for bacon and cheese. As supplies available to the 

_ United Kingdom from other sources were curtailed, first by the invasion of western 

a European countries and then by the extension of the War to the Pacific, both the 

variety and size of the contracts increased. Prices, too, increased somewhat, 

__ although Britain’s monetary position, the Canadian stabilization program and other 

_ factors, combined to hold price advances within reasonable limits. Where the 

contract price was insufficient to balance increased production costs or to provide 

_ the incentive necessary to ensure the desired production and delivery to the United 
Kingdom, a subsidy in one form or another was provided by Canada. 

Forward commitments made by Canada in the form of contracts with the 
United Kingdom have been carried into the post-war years. These are as follows:— 
Bacon.—The contract for the calendar year 1947 covers a minimum of $350,- 
~ 000,000 lb. of bacon and ham at a price of $25 per 100 lb. Grade A Wiltshire, f.a.s. 
Canadian seaboard, between Jan. 1-11; of $27 between Jan. 11 and Sept. 1; 


4 
% and $29 thereafter. A commitment covering 400,000,000 Ib. has also been sae 
p> 


_ for the calendar year 1948. Current bacon contracts call for 75 p.c. of shipments 
to be Wiltshire sides. 
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Beef.—The contract for the calendar year 1947 covers 120,000,000 lb. of carcass 
beef at a price of $21-10 per 100 Ib., frozen weight, medium quality steer carcasses 
bone-in-basis, f.o.b. Canadian seaboard. The beef contract was extended to cover 
the year 1948. The United Kingdom offered to take up to 120,000,000 lb. during 
that year. 


Other Meats.—Contracts with respect to lamb, mutton, offals and other meat 
products are being extended to 1947. 


Cheese.—Current contracts for the export of cheese to the United Kingdom 
extend to Mar. 31, 1948. Quantities contracted for cover 125,000,000 Ib. for each 
of the two years ending Mar. 31, 1947, and Mar. 31, 1948, the price being 20 cents 
per lb., first grade, f.o.b. factory shipping point for the year ended Mar. 31, 1947, 
and 25 cents per lb. for the contract year ending Mar. 31, 1948. The British 
Government has under discussion a further agreement to purchase 125,000,000 Ib. 
of cheese in the year ending Mar. 31, 1949, at a price to be determined later. 


Evaporated Milk.—Current contracts for shipments of evaporated milk to 
the United Kingdom also extend to Mar. 31, 1948. In each of the years ending 
Mar. 31, 1947, and Mar. 31, 1948, Canada is under contract to ship 600,000 48-lb. 
cases of British standard evaporated whole milk at a price of $4-95 per case, f.o.b. 
ship or R.R. car Montreal, Vancouver, or New Westminster. 


Eggs.—A contract covering the years ending Jan. 31, 1948, and Jan. 31, 1949, 
calls for the shipment of 7,500 long tons of sugar-dried egg powder and. 1,750,000 
cases of shell eggs in each of these years. 


Wheat.—Canada has entered into a contract covering a period of four years, 
commencing Aug. 1, 1946, for the delivery of specific quantities of wheat to the 
United Kingdom. Quantities covered by the contract are 160,000,000 bu. for 
each of the first two years, 1946-47 and 1947-48, and 140,000,000 bu. for each of the 
last two years of the agreement. Within the total quantities, provision is made 
for minimum amounts of flour to be included. The price, basis No. 1 Northern 
in store at Fort William, Port Arthur, Vancouver and Churchill, is $1-55 per bushel 
during each of the first two years; prices for each of the third and fourth years are 
to be negotiated, but in any event will not be less than $1-25 per bushel for the 
1948-49 crop year, and $1 per bushel for the crop year 1949-50. The contract is 
subject to modification to conform with any international arrangement entered 
into subsequently and to which both Governments are party. 


The Agricultural Products Act.—To enable the Dominion Government to 
fulfil its obligations under the food agreements and also to export food supplies to 
distressed countries, Parliament, in the spring of 1947, passed the Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Act (Bill 25). Under this Act, the Minister of Agriculture may sell or export © 
agricultural products and establish commodity boards vested with the necessary 
regulatory powers. The Act comes inté force immediately at the expiration of the 
National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, and is to expire on Dec. 31, 
1947, or such other date as may be fixed by Parliament. 


Section 1..—Government in Relation to Agriculture 


It is provided in Sect. 95 of the British North America Act that ‘Gn each province 
the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; it is also 
declared “that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make laws in 
relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the legislature 
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of a province relative to agriculture—shall have effect in and for the province as 
long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada”’. 
As a result of this provision, there exists at the present time a Department of Agri- 
culture, with a Minister of Agriculture at its head, in the Dominion and in each 
of the nine provinces. 


Subsection 1.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO* 


The first Session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO), which was held at Quebec city from Oct. 16 to Nov. 1, 
1945, was attended by representatives of 37 countries which became Members of 
the Organization, and representatives of four observer countries (four other Member 
Nations were not represented at the Conference). 


The permanent organization was created by the signing of the Constitution 
by the representatives of the countries attending; the Chairman and the Heads of 
Committees of the Interim Commission, which had been established at the Con- 
ference at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May-June 19438, presented reports of their 
work; a Director-General and an Executive Committee of 15 members were elected 
and reports were prepared on the organization and administration of FAO and on 
the policies and programs of work to be undertaken. 


FAO is designed essentially to provide a focal point for the collection, analysis, 
interpretation and dissemination of information concerning all aspects of the 
production, distribution and consumption of food. It may also promote and recom- 
mend national or international action and, on request, may furnish technical assis- 
tance to nations that are themselves unable to carry out the recommendations of 
the Organization. 


FAO has not, within itself, power to enforce the putting into effect of all the 
policies it may consider to be desirable as a means of eliminating freedom from 
want throughout the world. It is limited to advice and recommendation, but this 
restriction should not limit unduly its ability to give service. It simply means that 
the Member Nations must maintain the same spirit of co-operation and sincerity 
that prevailed at the first meeting of the Organization. No organization of this 
kind can achieve its goal without the wholehearted working together of the Member 
Nations. Once a staff of experts and specialists has been assembled, the first 
activity of FAO will, undoubtedly, be an appraisal of the world situation from both 
the production and the consumption side on the basis of data already available or 
secured by special surveys where necessary.. The information so assembled will 
be made available to all Member Nations and will include not only basic statistics, 
but all scientific knowledge including that of biologists, technologists, nutritionists 
and scientists in other related fields. 


Major interest at the second Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion held at Copenhagen, Denmark, Sept. 2-13, 1946, centred in the proposals for 
a World Food Board submitted by the Organization’s Director-General, Sir John 
Boyd Orr. The interest in the proposal was so great, it appeared for a time that 
other matters of major concern might not receive the attention they deserved. 
The discussion and the decision reached indicate that there was general agreement 
on the need for international machinery of some sort to deal with a long-range world 
food program. This agreement is reflected in the following recommendations 


* This article is concerned mainly with the agricultural aspects of the work of FAO. For details of 
the first Conference, see pp. 206-211 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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adopted by the conference: (1) Developing and organizing production, distribution 
and utilization of the basic food to provide diets on a health standard for the peoples 
of all countries; (2) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to producer and 
consumer alike. 


Emergency Food Problems.—While the Committee dealing with the long- 
range problems represented in the proposals outlined above was at work, a second 
Committee concerned itself with the food shortage now evident in many countries. 
Despite some improvement in the world food situation, there was still a gap of 
8,000,000 tons of bread grains between the needs of deficit countries and the supplies 
likely to be available for export. The Conference, acting on this Committee’s 
recommendations, urged the continuation of the special measures agreed upon at 
the Washington meeting for control and economies in the use of basic foods. 


The Conference at Work.—In conducting its work, the Conference divided 
into three Commissions comprising ten Committees. The Agricultural Committee 
outlined measures that may be taken to improve production in under-developed 
countries and to reorganize the agriculture of devastated countries. The Fisheries 
Committee dealt with the urgent need for rehabilitation of the fishing industry, . 
recommending that fish and other marine products should be placed under a World 
Food Board if and when such a body is created. 


The Economic Committee outlined the basic information that will be needed 
for the successful prosecution of the work of FAO. The provision of adequate 
statistics, including a world census of agriculture, was considered to be imperative. 
The report of a special mission that had been studying the agricultural and economic 
problems of Greece was brought before the Conference. This was the first of 
such efforts launched to increase food supplies and improve the welfare of a people. 


Subsection 2.—The Dominion Government* 


All the pre-war governmental activities in agriculture are being carried forward 
into the post-war period. As indicated in the article on pp. 324-328, many of the war- 
time activities are being maintained and some of ‘the pre-war activities enlarged. 
This is especially true in the case of farm credit. 


Farm Credit 


The Dominion Government has set up several agencies to handle the matter 
of farm credit; the Farm Loan Board is empowered to make long-term loans to 
farmers} and the chartered banks, under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, to 
provide intermediate-and short-term credit. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board.{—This Board was appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the provisions of the Canadian Farm Loan Act (c. 66, 
R.S:C. 1927, as amended by c. 46, Statutes of 1934 and ec. 16, Statutes of 1935) 
and, as an agency of the Crown in the right of the Dominion, administers a system 
of long-term mortgage credit for farmers throughout Canada. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, this material was prepared under the direction of G. S. H. Barton, 
C.M.G., B.S.A., D.Se. A., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

+ In addition to the credit supplied by the Canadian Farm Loan Board, and in order to meet the demand 
for long-term loans on easier terms of repayment and on a higher ratio in relation to farm value than that 
available from the Canadian Farm Loan Board and to facilitate refinancing indebtedness, the Province 
of Quebec has established its own farm credit scheme by the creation, in the autumn of 1936, of the Quebec 
Farm Credit Bureau, which commenced operations in March, 1937. ~ 

t Revised by W. A. Reeve, Acting Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. 
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The Board is empowered to loan money to farmers for the payment of debts, 
for the purchase of farm equipment and live stock, to assist in the purchase of farm 
lands, for farm improvements or for any other purpose considered as improving the 
value of the land for agricultural purposes. 

Loans may be granted on the security of first mortgages on farm lands actually 
operated by the borrower up to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the appraised 
value of such farm lands but, in any event, not in excess of $5,000; such loans are 
repayable on an amortized plan of repayment over a period not exceeding 25 years. 

By virtue of amendments to the Act enacted in 1934 and 1935, the Board is 
also empowered to make further advances to farmers who, having obtained a first- 
mortgage loan from the Board, require additional funds. The amount of such 
additional advance is not to exceed 50 p.c. of the amount of the first-mortgage loan, 
nor the aggregate of first- and second-mortgage loans to exceed two-thirds of the 
appraised value of the farm lands mortgaged as security for the loan, nor in any 
event an aggregate amount of $6,000. The interest rate on loans made on or 
after Apr. 2, 1945, is 4} p.c. on first-mortgage loans and 5 p.c. on second-mortgage 
loans. The interest rate on loans made prior to Apr. 2, 1945, is 5 p.c. on first- 
mortgage and 6 p.c. on second-mortgage. Operations are now carried on in all 
provinces of Canada. 

Particulars regarding the capital requirements of the Board, rates of interest 
charged and other details appear at p. 185 of the 1940 Year Book. 
1.—Applications for Farm Loans Received, Loans Approved and Loans Disbursed, 

Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-46 


Nore.—Figures for 1930-32 are given at p. 192 of the 1939 Year Book and for 1933-38 at p. 193 of the 
1945 edition. 


ee ors Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
Year pe atsk apeeond oe 2 m : 
ortgage Tortgage ota “irst econ 
No. | Amount Amount |} Mortgage| Mortgage Total 
No. | Amount | No. | Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MOS OF ces 4,723) 9,688,427] 2,267) 4,076,800) 560} 269,250] 4,346,050) 4,041,395] 297,448) 4,338, 843 
1940) cv... 4,666] 8,941,899] 2,380) 4,149, 400 464 199,550) 4,348, 950|| 4,130,765; 211,897] 4,342, 662 
OAT i. 2,806) 5,769, 950)) 1,459} 2,655,050} 228 104,350) 2,759, 400}} 2,619, 109 108,398] 2,727,507 
(ty Olas 1,812} 3,820, 156] 1,024] 1,891,100 155 75,650] 1,966,750] 2,053,712 79,802} 2,133,514 
10437 1,055) 2,277, 830 601) 1,156, 150 135 59,300} 1,215, 450}} 1,260,033 60,223] 1,320, 256 
194420)... 1,037| 2,419,001 603) 1,315,950 162 90,850) 1,406, 800] 1,251,949 84,154] 1,336,103 
19450). <3 1,306} 3,293,559 728) 1,623,000 176 100, 700) 1,723,700) 1,561,174 100, 235} 1,661, 409 
1946 3.540% 1,846| 4,758,916 918| 2,161,050| 258 163,050| 2,324, 100\| 1,977, 902 143, 305| 2,121,207 


2.—Farm Loans Approved, with Details of Appraised Values of Security, by 
Provinces, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1946 


Appraised Values of Security 
Loans Approved at Time of Loan 
Province First Mortgage | Second Mortgage Total , 
Sh Aaah Land /|Buildings| Total 
No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. 24 38,900 5 1,700 40, 600 57,324 31,121 88, 445 
Nova Scotia.......... 27 56, 450 2 1,300 57, 750 95, 862 52, 603 148, 465 
ew Brunswick....... 9 16, 500 1 600 17,100 21,586 17,165 38,751 
Bese ee er, 107 250, 400 34 16, 200 266, 600 343, 839 229,876 573,715 
UNG ee rl 153 394, 150 42 24,350 418, 500 541, 610 321,118 862,728 
PTUODA Fides oeccecces 202 501,350 76 56, 900 558, 250]} 1,116,591 355,590} 1,472,181 
Saskatchewan ....... 149 362,500 62 37,650 400, 150 790, 465 182, 123 972,588 
oot re 188 400, 606 28 18,050 418, 650 857,381 238,454] 1,095, 835 
British Columbia..... 59 140, 200 8 6, 300 146, 500 209, 569 123, 733 333, 302 
Motals:...:;.. 918| 2,161,050 258 163,950| 2,324,100|! 4,034,227| 1,551,783| 5,586,010 
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Farm Improvement Loans Act.*—The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
1944 (c. 41, Geo. VI, 1944), is designed to provide short-term and intermediate- 
term credit to farmers. Under its provisions, the Dominion Government authorizes 
the chartered banks of Canada to make loans over a three-year period and up to 
$250,000,000 under a 10 p.c. Government guarantee against loss. The maximum 
of an individual loam is $38,000, the interest rate is 5 p.¢. simple interest, and the 
repayment periods are from one to ten years, depending upon the amount borrowed 
- and the purpose for which the loan is obtained. ‘The Act restricts loans to farmers. 


There are two broad aims behind this legislation, the first of which is the 
improvement and development of farms. Loans will be made to enable a-farmer 
to equip his farm with modern, labour-saving equipment, more and better live 
stock, and to make such other improvements necessary to maximum farm produc- 
tion. The second is the improvement of living conditions on farms. These loans 
will enable the farmer to-provide his home with electrification, refrigeration, heating 
systems, water systems, and all those things that make for comfort and convenience 
in living and that do so much to eliminate the drudgery of the farm housewife. 


There are seven classes of Farm Improvement Loans: (1) Purchase of agri- 
cultural implements; (2) purchase of live stock; (3) purchase of agricultural equip- 
ment or installation of a farm electrical system; (4) alteration or improvement of 
a farm electrical system; (5) fencing or drainage; (6) construction, repair or altera- 
tion of, or addition to, farm buildings; and (7) general improvement or development 
of the farm. 

Despite the shortage of material, supplies and labour to Dec. 31, 1946, a total 
of 13,030 loans have been made under this Act for an amount of $9,808,566. 


Research and Experimentation 

In its efforts to aid the farmer in the solution of his problems, the Department 
of Agriculture conducts, on a broad scale, scientific research and experimentation 
on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional requirements of plants and 
animals, the micro-biology of soils and foods, the breeding and testing of new varieties 
of plants and animals, investigations of crop production and cultural methods and 
many other matters. The two main divisions of the Department that carry on such 
work are Science Service and Experimental Farms System. 


_ Science Service.—The work of Science Service is directed toward the solution 
of practical problems of agriculture through the application of scientific investigation. 
The work is carried on in co-operation with other agencies within the Department, 
not only at the central laboratories at Ottawa but at branch laboratories all across 
the country. 

Throughout the war period, much of the research work was concentrated on 
pressing problems connected with the need for greater food output. Now, attention 
is being given to other matters of importance to the future welfare of agriculture 
in Canada. : . 

In the field of animal pathology, special study is being given to such cattle 
disorders as contagious abortion or Bang’s disease and to hematuria or redwater 
disease. Swine fever and the causes of losses in young pigs are being investigated, 
while with poultry major attention is focussed on pullorum disease and on the 
control of coccidiosis. : 


* Prepared by D. M. McRae, Supervisor, Farm Improvement Loans, Department of Finance, Ottawa 
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Dairy research has for one of its major objectives the development of methods 
of measuring the quality of raw milk. The resazurin test developed in the Depart- 
mental laboratories has been accepted as an official method. for. milk analysis and 
_ further study is being given to the use of this test. Projects have been set up to 
study and control defects of flavour and texture in the making of cheddar cheese 
and also for determining setting time in cheesemaking. Control of quality in 
butter and of the development of surface discoloration of print butter are being 
investigated. 


Studies in food micro-biology are aimed at determining the factors that affect 
quality in dried-egg products as well as the preservation of fruits and vegetables 
by freezing and the causes of spoilage in canned vegetables. 


* Fundamental studies of soil organisms are being conducted as a basis for 

_ application to practical problems. Research is also being conducted on the inocula- 
_tion of seed and soil by nitrogen-fixing bacteria; on micro-biological methods of 
evaluating soil fertility; and on soil micro-organisms in relation to soil-borne plant 
diseases and plant deficiencies. 


Weeds constitute one of the more important problems with which the farmer 

_ must contend. In the botanical laboratories, research is in progress on the occur- 

_ rence and distribution of weeds throughout Canada. Life histories of weeds are 

_ studied together with methods of control of certain species. Physiological studies 
on the effects of herbicides are being carried on. 


A wide range of plant-disease problems is under investigation at the patho- 
_ logical laboratories across the country. Attention is being given to the destructive 
_ diseases that affect the native forest species and to the pathological effects of silvi- 
cultural treatment of forest stands. Investigations are being made into the destruc- 
_ tion of timber caused by wood-destroying fungus species. 


% 

; In an effort to reduce the losses from seed-borne diseases of crop plants, seed- 
a testing techniques are being investigated with a view to determining the presence 
¢ of pathogenic organisms in or on the seed. Various commercial disinfectants and 
_ seed-treating machines are under test to determine their value in the control of seed- 
borne diseases. 


Diseases of cereal and forage crops are under constant study with the object 
_ of evolving effective measures and developing resistant varieties which will produce 
_ Satisfactory crops in the presence of disease organisms. Similar investigations are 
under way with horticultural crops. Here the emphasis is on crop protection and 
disease control rather than on the development of resistance. In the case of certain 
_ crops, however, notably potatoes, breeding for disease resistance is being carried on 
_ €o-operatively with certain experimental farms. iu oe 


_ In the chemical laboratories of Science Service, research projects are in progress 
_ On animal nutrition, food investigations, vitamin study, soil fertility and _ plant. 
_ chemistry. Factors affecting the digestibility of feeds and an evaluation of feeding 
_ Stuffs on the basis of digestibility trials with different classes of farm animals will 
provide useful information for the live-stock feeder. Vitamin research includes 
_ Studies of the technique of biological assay, the interrelationship between Vitamin D 
and certain minerals, methods of determining the content of Vitamin D and the mode 
_ of action of Vitamin A. Of interest also to the stockman is the work in progress 
_ on the tattooing of live stock for identification purposes. 
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Soil fertility investigations include a study of the influence of crop rotations 
on the nitrogen and organic-matter content of prairie soils, the effects of rotations 
in maintaining soil fertility in the production of canning factory crops, the effects 
of ground limestone at varying rates of application on soil reaction and the develop- 
ment of potato scab, studies of the minor element content of soils and of the occur- 
rence of brown heart in turnips. Special investigations are in progress on phosphate 
fixation, reclamation of saline soils resulting from flooding by sea water and on the 
fertilizing value of industrial by-products. 


Research in plant chemistry includes studies on carotene, the effects of storage 
on oil-bearing seeds, factors affecting the quality of silage, methods of curing and 
storing hay, leaf symptoms of mineral deficiency in orchard crops, investigational 
work on Vitamin C content of fruit and vegetable products and the preservation 
of fruits and vegetables by freezing. 


Investigations under way in the field of entomology embrace insects affecting 
man and animals, forests, fields, gardens, orchards, factories, and materials and 
products in transit or in storage. Specific projects relate to the collection and 
identification of insects; studies of the life histories, habits, and distribution of 
harmful and beneficial forms; appraisal of insect damage; means of salvaging injured 
products, of protecting susceptible crops and materials, and of destroying the pests 
themselves; and the design and performance of mechanical devices required in the 
application of control measures. The methods of control under study include 
management practices, cultural measures, chemicals, and the production and dis- 
semination of parasites and diseases that attack noxious insects. 


Studies on insects attacking man and animals include a wide range of household 
pests, fleas, and such enemies of cattle as warbles, ticks, and lice; the preparation 
and testing of repellents for protection from biting flies; and control of mosquitoes 
and houseflies over extensive areas. Much attention is being given to the use of 
the newer insecticides and practical methods for their application. 


Forest-insect control activities embrace the nation-wide forest insects survey, 
begun in 1936, which has been intensified in recent years in an effort to devise a 
reliable means of forecasting impending outbreaks and as a guide to timing the 
cutting in advance of threatened destruction in Canada’s vast forests. Biological 
and control studies have also been expanded, particular attention being given to 
such widespread destructive pests as the spruce budworm and sawflies attacking 
conifers, to the hemlock looper and bark beetles in British Columbia, and to the 
bronze birch borer in the Maritimes. Control investigations centre around long- 
term forest-management projects, the use of parasites and diseases, and the explora- 
tion of the possibilities of chemical control. 


Field-crop and garden insect investigations include such important pests as 
grasshoppers, wheat-stem sawfly, wireworms, cutworms, white grubs, European 
corn borer, root maggots, potato aphids, and nematodes. The abundance and 
distribution of these pests are measured annually by extensive field surveys which 
provide a basis for planning large-scale control campaigns. Insecticides are widely 
employed in investigations upon the control of garden insects and even for certain 
pests of field crops, but for most of the latter cultural contre has been highly 
developed. 


Of the orchard pests, codling moth, European red mite, eye-spotted budmoth, 
apple maggot, oriental fruit moth, oystershell and San Jose scales, and pear psylla 
are the subjects of major study. Emphasis is being placed on the use of recently 
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developed insecticides; on the use of Sprays combining fungicides and insecticides, 
and on the effect of spray programs upon the whole biotic structure of the orchard. 
Insect control by parasites and diseases and by orchard management is receiving 
increased attention. 


Research on stored products insects embraces such pests as the rust-red grain 
beetle, the Indian meal moth, and mites; warehouse infestations by spider beetles; 


_ and pests of special products, such as beetles attacking powdered milk and eggs. 


Practical controls have been developed utilizing fumigants, abrasives, and mechanical 
methods; and prevention of infestation has been secured through proper storage 
construction and plant management. 


Special consideration is given at the Dominion Parasite Laboratory, Belleville, 
Ont., to the importation and production of parasites for distribution in forests, 
fields, gardens, orchards, and greenhouses. At present, parasites are employed in 
Canada against about thirty important insect pests. 


Activities designed to prevent the introduction into Canada of foreign pests are 
centred in the Plant Protection Division of Science Service. Fumigation with 
various lethal materials under varying conditions is being investigated as a means 
of destroying insect life in imported plants and plant materials. Effects of fumigants 
on suitability of products for human consumption or for seed are also under study. 


Experimental Farms Service.—For over sixty years, since 1886, the Experi- 
mental Farms Service of the Dominion Department of Agriculture has been engaged 
in experimental and investigational work directed to the progressive improvement 
of practical agriculture in Canada. The facilities of this Service include (at the 
beginning of 1947) 36 experimental farms, stations and large substations; 211 
smaller substations and illustration stations, and 8 branch laboratories, distributed 
throughout the agricultural regions of Canada. The headquarters of this system 
are at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, where are located the administrative 
offices of the Director, and the offices and laboratories of the technical Divisions 
through which the work of all Experimental Farm units is supervised and co- 
ordinated. The field of agricultural enquiry covered by each of the ten technical 
Divisions is indicated by their titles, as follows: Animal Husbandry, Bees, Cereal 
Crops, Economie Plant Fibre (flax, etc.), Field Husbandry (soil management and 
engineering), Forage Crops, Horticulture, Illustration Stations, Poultry and 
Tobacco. Work on each of the Branch Farms is supervised by a resident Superin- 
tendent, who is responsible to the Director and who directs the various phases of 
experimental work at his unit in consultation with the relevant Division at Ottawa. 


The fundamental function of the Experimental Farms Service is to enable 
Canadian farmers to make direct application of the results of scientific research, 
By its constitution, this Service is a repository for information on scientific farming, 
continually expanding, and kept alive by constant application under actual farming 
conditions. This applies to the multitude of details of land management, crop 
growing, live-stock production, and the use of machinery and equipment which 
together constitute the art of agriculture. During the present post-war period, 
the Experimental Farms are concerned with the maintenance of their regular services 
to agriculture, but with special attention to the greater conservation and better 


utilization of the agricultural resources of Canada. 


Of primary importance, though of somewhat belated recognition, is the problem 
of soil conservation. Considered broadly, soil conservation involves the maintenance 


of fertility ag well as the control of soil erosion. Over a long period of years, Experi- 
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mental Farms throughout Canada have conducted experiments with manures, 
fertilizers, crop rotations and other means of maintaining or increasing soil fertility. 
This work has demonstrated that the decline in productivity which has become 
increasingly evident on many Canadian farm lands could be avoided and is remedi- 
able. In recent years, increasing attention has been given to problems of soil 
erosion. Particularly in the Prairie Provinces, under the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act (P.F.R.A.) program much experimental work has been done on the control 
of wind erosion or soil drifting. Asa result, measures have been developed which, if 
generally applied, should prevent any recurrence of the dust storms of the 1930’s. 
On all Branch Farms on the prairies, as well as on smaller Substations, soil drifting 
is at all times a subject of study. Mention should be made here of the Dominion 
Soil Research Laboratory, established in 1936 at the Swift Current, Sask., Experi- 
mental Station, where fundamental research on soil erosion problems is in progress. 
To a lesser extent, but with growing emphasis as a post-war line of investigation, 
water erosion of soils is being investigated. Experiments in terracing, dyking and 
contour cropping have been started on several Farms and Substations, and on the 
Central Farm an elaborate erosion research project is now in operation to determine 
the effects of erosion, as well as practical control measures. Expansion of this 
work to other points in Canada is contemplated. Altogether, the soil-conservation 
program of the Experimental Farms, embracing problems of fertility, erosion, 
drainage, irrigation, etc., should have an increasingly important bearing on post-war 
agricultural developments in Canada. 


Basic to soil conservation, and indeed to all agricultural activities, is an inventory 
of the Dominion’s soil resources as regards distribution, classification and properties. 
This is the function of the Soil Survey, in which the Experimental Farms Service 
is taking an increasing part. It should be noted that the principles and methods of 
soil surveying, as applicable to Canada, were originally developed by agricultural 
colleges in the three Prairie Provinces and Ontario. Subsequent participation 
by the Experimental Farms has been largely in support of provincial programs, with 
Dominion and provincial personnel working in close co-operation in the several 
provinces. The purpose, already well advanced, is to secure a complete inventory 
of all agricultural soil resources in Canada within a short period of years. To this 
end, the soil-survey staff of the Experimental Farms has been considerably aug- 
mented since the end of the War. In this connection, mention should also be made 
of vegetation surveys, hitherto developed in the Prairie Provinces for the better 
management of rangeland, but now being extended in the interests of better land 
utilization. 


Plant breeding for the creation of high-quality crop varieties adapted to different 
conditions of soil and climate, and with resistance to drought, disease and insect 
pests, is a major function of Experimental Farms work. One result of this work 
has been the expansion of areas in which profitable crops can be grown, notably 
with cereals in the Northwest and with shelled corn and soybeans in Ontario. 
The creation of disease-resistant plants such as rust-resistant wheat, and of varieties 
resistant to insect attack, as in the case of the new sawfly-resistant Rescue wheat, 
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are additional examples. Further development of the whole plant-breeding pro- 
gram of the Experimental Farms, essential to improved land utilization, is being 


SEs es 
fo ron, 
i - 
; 


__- vigorously prosecuted. 

4 Expansion is also taking place in the field of plant processing. During the 
War, the processing laboratories of the Experimental Farms at Kentville, N.S., 
_ and Summerland, B.C., were able to make appreciable contributions to the con- 
_ servation of perishable plant products through improvements in the dehydration 
of fruits and vegetables, quick-freezing practices, and the better storage and packag- 
ing of fresh fruits and juices. More recently a fruit and vegetable processing labor- 
: atory and sorghum syrup plant has been established at. Morden, Man., for work in 
; , 


the Prairie Provinces; while a similar laboratory is projected at Lethbridge, Alta., 
to serve the processing needs of growers in the irrigated districts of Alberta. At 
Portage la Prairie, Man., a new fibre-flax pilot mill, for research in processing prairie 
flax products, is in operation. More attractive and nutritious products, better 
seasonal marketing, and the use of by-products and material formerly wasted, are 
objectives of this processing program. 


Nutritional research, together with further improvements in breeding, are 
: developing major post-war phases of Experimental Farms work in animal produc- 
tion. In particular, studies on the relationship between nutrition and animal health 
are being carried on with increasing intensity. In the breeding program, the 
development of high-class Yorkshire bacon-type hogs for the important United 
Kingdom market and of improved sheep breeds for western ranches, are isolated 
examples of the work in progress. Both in the nutrition and breeding of live stock 
and poultry, the Branch Farms play an important role, some serving mainly as 
nutritional centres, others as breeding centres, but practically all conducting 
experimental work of importance in their several districts. 


Entering all phases of agriculture, the engineering services of the Experimental 
__ Farms, with laboratories and workshops at Ottawa and Swift Current, Sask., reflect 
_ in their expanding operations the trend to greater and more efficient mechanization 
. of the post-war period. In general, these engineering activities are directed to the 
design of new labour-saving devices, the improvement of existing equipment, and the 
better co-ordination of mechanical outfits and farm production. One interesting 
development has been in the experimental repair and new construction of dykes 
and aboiteaux in the Bay of Fundy area, conducted by the Experimental Farm at 
Nappan, N.S. 


Geographically, the Experimental Farms Service has, throughout the years, 
expanded with the growth of settlement. The most recent move has been to the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon, with the establishment of Substations at Fort 
Simpson, N.W.T., and Whitehorse, Yukon. While these measures are relatively 
small in themselves, and definitely not in the interests of increased settlement, they 


are mentioned here in view of the growing interest in and importance of the Canadian 
_ northland. 
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Subsection 3.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture 


: Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the British North America Act, 

_ has a Department of Agriculture, which directs its general agricultural policies, 

_ administers the provincial legislation affecting agriculture, and provides extensive 

services to assist the rural people in its respective area. ‘The work of these Depart- 
_ ments is outlined at pp. 213-218 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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Subsection 4.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


A treatment of this subject appears at pp. 203-213 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Section 2.—-Statistics of Agriculture* 


Crop-Reporting Service.—Through the voluntary crop-reporting service of 
the Dominion Government, accurate, timely and independent reports on crop 
conditions throughout the Dominion are published. 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statisties collected annually, which 
are the subject of this Section, valuable information is published following each 
Decennial Census of the Dominion and “each Quinquennial Census of the Prairie 
Provinces. The more important data at present available from the 1941 Census, 
are given at pp. 250-254 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Farm Cash Income 


Canadian farmers received a cash income (exclusive of supplementary payments) 
of $1,742,300,000 from the sale of farm products in 1946 as compared with receipts 
totalling $1,697,700,000 in 1945. The 1946 income was $86,200,000 less than that 
received in the record year 1944, when receipts totalled $1,828,500,000. 


Cash receipts from sales of grains, seeds and hay increased $15,900,000 in 1946, 
as a result of payments on wheat participation certificates for preceding crop years 
amounting to $33,300,000. Gains were also recorded for 1946 in receipts from fruits, 
vegetables and special crops. However, these increases were ofiset to a considerable 
extent by a decline in cash income from the sale of live stock due to a much lower 
volume of hog marketings. Cash income from the sale of farm products was higher 
in 1946 in all provinces except New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The 
decline in New Brunswick was accounted for in large part by lower income from 
potatoes and live stock; in Saskatchewan and Alberta lower marketings of grain and 
live stock were responsible for the decreases. 


The estimates of cash income are based on reports of marketings and prices 
received by farmers for principal farm products and include the amounts paid on 
account of wheat participation certificates, the oats and barley equalization payments 
and those Dominion and Provincial Government Payments that farmers receive as 
subsidies to prices. Payments made under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the 
Prairies Farm Assistance Act and the Prairie Farm Income Act are not included 
with cash income but are included in the total in the year in which payment is made 
under the heading “Supplementary Payments”’. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch collects and 
publishes both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, including statistics of the production and 
distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop 
conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour and monthly and 
annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the marketing 
of grain and live stock, dairying, milling, and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. 
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3.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1945 and 1946 


Item 1945 1946! Item 1945 1946 1 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Grains, Seeds and Hay— , 
Wheat sate: ciettotictnerter 326, 627 343,204 || Dairy products.........-. 269, 874 285, 604 
Wheat Participation ETults 2 sae hemos 33,193 47,509 
OHanlakseie-ponseaanac. 10,372 33, 307 
LES mie Meee ctere oleianctevels oy ae 85, 871 58,551 
NU ATTO Ven ten die reins were heres 48,479 44,641 || Other Principal Farm 
RAS ehh ie heave Ges 5, 900 10,917 Products— 
TWlAxtsoaasteanee tae 13,025 15,343 Biggest: ea. aehis a aaa 86,323 85, 936 
Couns eee onteren = 4,100 3,205 WOoOlsse cats care creas lentes 3, 686 3,458 
Clover and grass seed... 8, 962 10,049 HONG Vic sce reise 5, 662 - 4,564 
Hay and.clover........-. 5,578 5, 643 Maple products........- 2,871 3,163 
Totals, Grains, Seeds and Totals, Other Principal 
BY ORO meek ot cone 508, 914 524, 860 Farm Products........- 98, 542 97,121 
Vegetables and Other 
Field Crops— 
IPotatoesters eel coer: 38, 233 41,862 || Miscellaneous farm pro- 
Vegetables.........+.++- 37, 830 42,028 GuUuctsiee ccna ae eee 27,416 28,716 
Sugar beets.......++.-+- 6, 681 7,540 || Forest products sold off 
TPO DRCCOM nye ceceerieie erie 30,910 34, 842 Paya Se wey, chats cra hei ste 40,091 46, 404 
HWileres ine hanes ws eo caa ated 2,161 1,226 || Fur farming...........--- 11,368 10, 459 


—— 


Totals, Vegetables and Totals, Cash Income 


Other Field Crops....... 115,815 127,498 from Farm Products..| 1,697,698 1,742,341 
Live Stock— 

Cattle and calves........ 269,151 275,511 

Sheep and lambs........ 15,007 14, 840 

LOG Stetnceh eek kee 235, 838 204, 927 

OTSES OR eta eere e eleleuets 6,394 8, 084 

Poultryeccoee ane 66, 095 70,808 || Supplementary payments? 6, 489 16,970 


Totals, Live Stock........ 592,485 574,170 || Totals, Cash Income.... 1,704,137 1,759,311 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes payments made under the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act, the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and the Prairie Farm Income Order; other Government subsidies have 
been included in cash income from individual commodities. 


4.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, for Specified Years, 


1926-46 
Hwan d Nova New Quebec Ontario 
Teland Scotia Brunswick 
$’000 $000 ; $7000 $’000 $’000 
8, 457 13,700 15,694 96, 147 254, 608 
1,029 16, 241 12, 863 82,673 216, 622 
3,831 13, 861 8,851 64,593 155,089 
T2808 17,170 15,523 120, 681 233,415 
8,551 20, 063 19, 448 144,879 286, 487 
1a, 171 21,577 25,178 174,306 355,976 
14,060 25,692 31,3879 200,310 385, 946 
13,740 28,017 33, 1384 222,312 404, 539 
16,469 26,745 35,295 232,720 452,274 
16,776 82,212 34, 667 248,180 469,353 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba ‘Hodat Alberta Clatiinn bin Canada 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
89, 794 291,177 162, 504 25,477 957, 558 
48,312 122,393 95,419 30, 266 632,112 
36, 128 108, 103 98,912 21, 932 511,300 
64,978 150, 854 127,192 28,795 765, 845 
81, 648 161,955 154,408 © 36, 600 914,039 
103, 422 195, 825 168, 887 44,600 1,100,942 
146, 112 327, 634 220, 447 57, 987 1,409, 561 
177, 538 555, 248 343,500 | 68, 136 1, 846, 164 
154, 709 417,959 293,018 74,948 1,704, 137 
171,534 411.327 289,070 86, 192 1,759,311 
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1 Subject to revision. 
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Subsection 2.—Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital 


Publication of the series formerly known as “Gross and Net Values of Agri- 
cultural Production” has been discontinued. These scries contained duplications 
and, as a result, were not comparable with value of production estimates for other 
industries. Work is now under way on new series which will replace those pre- 
viously published. 


Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term “farm capital” as 
used in Table 5 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including 
motor-trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals 
on fur farms. The value of lands and buildings for intercensal years are based on 
the value of occupied farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents; annual 
values of farm implements and machinery are estimated on the basis of sales reported 
each year. 


5.—Current Value of Farm Capital, by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


19441 1945 


Province Imple- ; Imple- 
Landsand} ments Live Total Lands and} ments Live Total 
Buildings | and Ma- | Stock? Buildings | and Ma- | Stock? pie 

chinery chinery 


SS ie Sk ak. Se Sa eae a ica ee ea ee | a ee a a ee (eee 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 


P.E. Island....... 41,440 5, 697 12,790 59,927 43,471 5,791 13, 562 62, 824 


Nova Scotia...... 87,027 10, 810 23), 212 121,049 87,027 11,005 23, 369 121,401 
’ New Brunswick... 92,786 10, 667 25,405} 128,858 97,425 10, 855 24,479) 182,759 
Dusbee  Yoss.05 630, 567 83,614) 227,005} 941,186] 619,848 84,073] 221,561] 925,482 
ater Oe i. a5’ ss 1,078,644) 160,373} 336,643] 1,575, 660l| 1,060,307} 165,130] 362,663] 1,588,100 
Manitoba... «sei. 270, 239 68,577; 105,923} 434,739] 283,751 60,440} 100,250) 444,441 
Saskatchewan ...| 797,953} 135,919} 209,886] 1,143,758] 845,032 139,561) 192,878] 1,177,471 
LN] 6 [25 0 nc ie aie erage 582, 924 110, 646 199, 652 893 , 222 613, 819 111, 952 187, 446 913,217 
British Columbia. 121, 838 15,755 38, 899 176, 492 127, 564 16, 207 40,100 183, 871 
Woetalssos3 ess 3,703,418} 592,058) 1,179,415 5,474,891 3,778,244) 605,014) 1,166,308] 5,549,566 
a a Ne 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 2 Includes poultry and fur farms. 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—Land values as reported by crop corre- 
spondents represent the average value per acre of all occupied land and include a 


considerable percentage of unimproved land. Consequently, these values are 


well below current market prices for improved farm land. 


The values of farm lands show considerable increases since 1940, but present 
values are substantially below those recorded prior to the collapse in land values in 
1929 and no serious inflation of land values similar to that which followed the First 


World War is as yet in evidence. A decline from the high values of that time occurred 


prior to 1926 and a second sharp decline followed 1929, values per acre reaching 
their lowest point in 1934 at $23 per acre. For 1946, the average value indicated 


was $32 per acre. 
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6.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands, for Specified Years, 1910-46 


Province 1910] 1920|1927| 1929] 1932| 1933] 1934|1935 1936|1937|1938|1939) 1940| 1941/1942) 1943 1944| 1945) 1946 
1698 e-S ANSsle Sat SRA eset gisi¢i sis} 8]$]8) 8] 8 
PAE Tp tee: cer 31 | 49 | 41 | 43 | 31 | 32 | 34 | 31 | 31 | 34 | 36 | 35 32 | 34 | 37 | 37 | 41 | 43 | 42 
INDO: onan: 95 | 43 | 37 | 36 | 28 | 26 | 27 | 31 | 35 39 |. 29 | 33 | 28 | 31 | 33 | 35 | 41 | 41 42 
ING eerie ees ha oe 19 | 35 | 30 | 35 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 28 26 | 27 | 29 | 24 | 25 | 30 | 83 | 40 | 40 39 
UC ee ee cto ciel 43 | 70.| 57 | 55 | 37 | 36 | 34 | 41 | 38 40 | 40 | 44 | 44 | 50 | 55 | 58 | 58 | 57 59 
@)ttine sacaoemome 48 | 70 | 65 | 60 | 38 | 38 | 41 | 42 44 | 46 | 45 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 48 | 56 | 58 57 | 59 
Mia ras. onto 99 | 39 | 27 | 26 | 16 | 16 | 17 | 17 | 16 17.| 16 | 17 | 16 | 17 |.18 | 19 | 20\| 21 25 
Sasker Mision 92 | 32 | 26 | 25 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 17 | 15 15 |-15 | 15 | 15 | 14 15) 15 | Iv 1-48 19 
Altay reas fete ot 24 | 32 | 26 | 28 | 17 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 16 | 15 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 21 
ve pUBH aisle 74 |175 | 89 | 90 | 65 | 63 | 60 | 58 60 | 58 | 60 | 60 | 58 | GO | 62 | 62 | 64 67 | 70 
Canada....... 33 | 48 | 38 | 37 | 24| 24 | 23 | 24 | 24 24 | 24 | 25 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 28 | 30 | 30 32 


Subsection 3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops 


The fourth annual Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Conference met at Ottawa 
in December, 1945, to draft proposals for the agricultural production program for 
the coming year. One of the major problems faced by this Conference was the 
distribution of Canada’s agricultural land resources in such a way as to provide a 
maximum production of the major grain crops needed for human food and live-stock 
feeding. After considering all aspects of the problems involved, the Conference 
recommended that the wheat acreage for 1946 be maintained at the 1945 level of 
23,414,000 acres, while that of oats be decreased 1 p.c. and that of barley increased 
9 p.c. when compared with 1945 acreages of 14,393,000 and 7,300,000, respectively. 
At the same time, it was urged that summerfallow acreage be maintained at 
19,397,000 acres, the same as in 1945. However, the price relationships existing 
between the various grains at seeding time appeared to be the deciding factor, 
and the Conference proposals on these items met resistance, with the 1946 wheat 
acreage rising to 25,900,000 acres, the increase being obtained for the most part 
at the expense of oats, barley and summerfallow. The acreages of each of the two 
coarse grains, oats and barley, declined by approximately 9 p.c., while that of 
summerfallow was down by 5 p.c. 


A week of extremely hot, dry weather in the Prairie Provinces during the latter 
part of July and the first part of August, together with a July frost, caused some 
deterioration in what might otherwise have been a near-record wheat crop. As 
a result, wheat production for all Canada amounted to 420,725,000 bu., which, 
despite the set-back, was still above average and some 102,213,000 bu. in excess of 
the 1945 production. 


The smaller 1946 acreages of oats and barley practically offset the gain from 
increased yields of these crops and total feed-grain production was only a little 
larger than in 1945. Rye production was up by 25 p.c. while flaxseed was down 
slightly. The gross farm value of all the major field crops produced on 63,341,000 
acres in 1946 amounted to $1,247,624,000 as compared with a gross farm value of 
production of $1 ,151,285,000 from 62,828,000 acres seeded to the same crops in 1945. 


—— 


Norre.—Some 
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7.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops, by Provinces, 1940-46 
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of the figures in this table, particularly the values, have been revised since the publication 
of the 1946 Year Book. 


1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


Province 
ACREAGES 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island........ 505,500} 465,900} 475,600} 472,000! 467,000 467,100) 474,900 
INO WVNSCOUIOs seat eye iain ce. 556,700} 509,900} 519,600] 536,200] 555,100 560,400} 547,000 
New Brunswick..:........... 908,000} 871,200} 932,700} 984,500] 992,700 983,900} 954,600 
: BONG Se Tp ects Pett 6,088,100) 6,380,200} 6,599,900} 6,750, 700 6, 802,909] 6,758,500! 6,505, 200 
CATION fay eens bose t 9,158, 700| 9,094,900) 9,220,000] 7,958,090 8,535,000} 8,388,000] 8,213,000 
WTAMILOWS paper Ato ot 6,999,900] 6,413,100) 6,708,000] 6,804,100] 7,284,300 7,099,800] 7, 642,500 
Dackatchewann eo, 21,919, 700}19, 650, 000}22, 182, 300/22, 450, 200 23,475, 700/23, 471, 600/23, 822, 900 
Mee bertal. ss). etc cole. 14, 238, 800/12, 885, 600/13, 625, 800/13, 214, 800 13, 991, 250/14, 473, 600/14, 532, 200 
British Columibia....<ss..2 0. 520,500} 517,600} 545,300} 534,900] 568, 400 578,490} 589,890 
Totais, Acreages....... 69,895, 900|56,788, 460/60, 809, 200/59,705, 400 62,672, 350/62, 781, 300/63, 282, 100 
VALUES 
| 4 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island........ 8, 874 11,098 14, 406 15, 821 18, 248 18,975 15,344 
BNOVE COUR Ate Eset St he 13,778 15,343 16, 473 18, 622 20,598 21,619 19,017 
New Brunswick.............. 21,336 26, 806 30,320 43,795 37,978 Bie 2a 28,006 
UENCE ae ee 95,071 131, 407 144, 796 148, 317 162,455 158,188 134, 875 
a ROSE AIG is ree Rk ee Ne 149, 479 181,479} 219,910 181, 434 219,888] 231,076} 232,908 
MMENUANITUOD Sc. oe eet 64, 387 76, 442 121,365 149, 435 156, 521 134, 852 163,350 
e Saskatchewan..:............. 189, 413 136, 162 403,024} 373,331 485,016 326,635} 344,048 
SSN eyes orf aan ae ag 147, 414 111,634) 253,197 235,188} 251,237] 196,403 279, 628 
4 Brigish>Golumbia:... 6s.6..:. 14, 547 14, 390 18,451 23, 286 23, 124 24, 686 28,078 
x. 
4 Totals, Values......... 704,299| 704,761] 1,221,942| 1,189,229 1,375,065) 1,149,685] 1,245,254 
4 8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada 
4; Norre.—Comparative figures for the Dominion as a whole for the years 1908-28 are given in the 1929 
ns Canada Year Book, pp. 230-232; for 1929-38 in the 1939 Canada Year Book, pp. 203-205; for 1939-41 in the 
be 1943-44 Canada Year Book, p. 217. For certain figures for earlier years of acreage, production and value, 
____ see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. For the majority of 
crops, the long-time average covers the years 1908-40. Figures for 1946 are preliminary and therefore 
_ subject to revision. 
3 SUMMARY, SHOWING YIELDS AND PRICES, 1942-46, WITH LONG-TIME 
¥ 3 AVERAGES 
ae, 
a 
Yield Aver- Yield Aver- 
. Crop and : Pro- Total |} Crop and Pro- Total 
a, Year Area Mo duction Price Value Year Area Nees duction pee Value 
— — (aay es 
tig "000 000 | $per| @ 000 000 |$per| @ 
* acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 
_ Wheat— Rye— 
Long-time Long-time 
5 "average | 19,904 | 15-6 | 310,021 | 0-87 | 269,290 average 694 | 13-7 | 9,503 | 0-67 | 6,389 
. i 21,587 | 25-8 | 556,684!) 0-771] 428 0021] 1942...... 1,338 | 18-5 | 24,742 | 0-48 | 11,760 
> TIA eae 16,850 | 16-9 | 284,460 | 1-131) 320,8951]) 1943...... 576 | 12-4 | 7,143 | 0-96 | 6,855 
te 1944,..... 23,284 | 17-9 | 416,635 | 1-211] 504,1931/ 1944...... 648 | 13-2 | 8,526 | 0-96 | 8,170 
2 Ea 23,414 | 13-6 | 318512 | 1-15 | 367,467|| 1945...... 488 | 12-1 5,888 | 1-47 | 8,680 
1946...... 25,900 | 16-2 | 420,725 | 1-14 | 480,215 || 1946...... 534 | 13-9 7,448 | 1-90 | 14,160 
Oats— Buckwheat- 
Long-time Long-time 
average 12,663 | 30-3 | 383,158 | 0-41 | 157,018 average 400 | 22-0 8,788 | 0-81 7,159 
OED oe a's 13,782 | 47-3 | 651,954 | 0-39 | 253,620 ]] 1942...... 240 | 21-7'| 5,207) 0-72 | 3,768 
1943 oo ac 15,407 | 31-3 | 482,022 | 0-581] 277.4921] 1943...... 286 | 21-8 | 6,243 | 0-81 5, 035 
IhOh tS ee 14,315 | 34-9 499,643 4 0-54 | 268,292) 1944...... 256 | 21-7 | 5,553 | 0-84 | 4,667 
aC eee 14,393 | 26-5 | 381,596 | 0-53 | 203,113] 1945...... 261 | 20-1 5,246 | 0-87 | 4,544 
’ LOAB Se 3302. 13,163 | 30-4 | 400,069 | 0-53 | 210,656] 1946...... 218 | 22-4 | 4,881 | 0-85 | 4,173 
- Barley— Flaxseed— 
Long-time Long-time 
average 3,170 | 23-3 73,861 | 0-51 | 37,968 || average 679 8-3!) 25,612 4-11-58) | 8,855 
aes es. 6,973 | 37-2 | 259,156 | 0-46 | 119,457] 1942...... 1,492 | 10-0 | 14,992 | 2-00 | 29,912 
and 8,397 | 25-7 | 215,562 | 0-66 | 141,988 ]]. 1943. 2,948 6-1 | 17,911 | 2-15 | 38,508 
ROSE do ,291 | 26-7 | 194,712 | 0-751) 146.5171] 1944...... 1,323 7°3 9,668 | 2-52 | 24,369 
La 7,350 | 21-5 | 157,757 | 0-67 | 105,452 || 1945...... 1,059 7:2 7,593 | 2-50 | 19, 006 
TD is wa 6,731 | 23-8 | 159,887 | 0-66 | 105,930 {| 1946...... 1,009 7-4 | 7,461 | 2-90 | 21,657 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 


SUMMARY, SHOWING YIELDS AND PRICES, 1942-46, WITH LONG-TIME 
AVERAGES—concluded 


Yield Aver- Yield Aver- 
Crop and Pro- Total || Crop and Pro- Total 
Year Area jae rs duction Die - Value Year Area 7 oes & duction Price Value 
000 7000 | $per|. @ 000 7000 | $ per 
acres cwt. cwt. | cwt. $'000 acres non ton. ton 
Potatoes— Hay and 
Long-time clover— 
average 561 | 86-0 | 48,242 | 1-06 | 50,950 concluded 
O42. wp aaees 506 | 85-0 | 42,882 | 1-50 | 64,247 1944. ...6. 10,120 | 1-49 | 15,102 |12-77 192,837 
(O43 ere cse 533 | 82-0 | 48,541 | 1-79 77,784 14D coerets 10,219 | 1-73 17,724 |12-06 | 213 769 
NOG ieee 535 | 92-0 | 49,409 | 1-53 | 75,391 OARS. aise 10,223 | 1-44 | 14,739 |12-06 177,768 
TOA epee: 508 | 71-0 | 35,986 | 2-26 | 81,168 ec! 
T94G hic eee 521 | 92-0 | 48,031 | 1-59 | 76,164 
Alfalfa— 
kon 7000 | $ per Long-time 
Hay and ton ton average 502 | 2-41 1,207 |11-06 | 18,349 
clover— 1040; ae eee 1,440 | 2-59 | 3,731 | 9-62 35, 894 
Long-time 1943 Pecan 1,544 | 2-52 3,891 |10-75 | 41, 811 
average 9,168 | 1:48 | 13,577 |11-62 157,765 || 1944...... 1,521 | 2-41 | 3,670 11-65 42,773 
1942...... 9,707 | 1:65 16,061 |10-86 174,391 LO4 nae 1,587 | 2-44 3,880 |12-40 48,130 
iY ye aac 9,816 | 1-76 | 17,2388 11-04 | 190,357 HOAG eRe Sees 1,540 | 2-08 3,207 \12-94 | 41,500 


DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1945-46, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1940-44 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year Area, Pro- Farm an Year Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop duction| Value Field Crop duction| Value 
000 7000 A 7000 7000 A 
acres bu. $'000 acres u. $'000 
Canada— Soybeans?. .Av.| 1942-44 39 725 | 1,329 
Fall wheat. Av.| 1940-44 674 | 18,935 | 17,285 1945 46 844 1,604 
1945 675 | 20,115 | 21,926 1946 59 1,072 2,369 
1946 546 | 16,274 | 20,017 
Buckwheat Av.| 1940-44 269 | 5,696 | 4,127 
Spring wheat 1945 261 5, 246 4,544 
Av.| 1940-44 | 21,792 403 623 | 333,793 1946 218 4,881 4,173 
1945 22,739 | 298,397 345,541 
1946 25,354 | 404,451 460,198 Mixed grains 
yv.| 1940-44 | 1,487 | 50,700 | 26,962 
All wheat... Av. 1940-44 | 22,466 | 422,558 351,078 1945 1,453 | 46,927 30,353 
1945 23,414 | 318,512 367,467 1946 1,399 | 54,924 36, 457 
1946 25,900 | 420,725 480,215 
Flaxseed ...Av.| 1940-44 1,430 | 10,282 20, 667 
Oats........Av.| 1940-44 13,614 | 464,344 206,413 - 1945 1,059 7,593 | 19,006 
1945 14,393 | 381,596 203,113 1946 1,009 7,461 | 21,657 
1946 13,163 | 400,069 210,656 
! Shelled corn 
Barley..... Av.| 1940-44 | 6,459 | 176,850 97,791 Av.| 1940-44 285 | 11,047 8,781 
1945 7,350 | 157,757 105,452 1945 237 | 10,365 | 10,774 
1946 6,731 | 159,887 105,930 1946 247 | 10,542 | 11,157 
Fall rye. ...Av.| 1940-44 ass | 9, 583 5,185 Ray 
0) 8 > 
y : Potatoes.. .Av.| 1940-44 525 | 43,436 | 60,218 
1946 351 | 5,253 | 10,083 1945 508 | 35,986 | 81,168 
Spring rye . Av. 1940-44 254 | 3,040 2,150 1946 521 | 48,031 | 76, 164 
19 170 1,82 2, 863 . 
it : Turnips, etc. 
ior art ence Av anaigt) 188 | Bd | 220 
ALD Ve we ete Av.| 1940-44 912 | 13,223 7.300 : : ra 
1945 488 5, 888 8,680 1946 130 | 27,302 | 20,085 
1946 534 7,448 | 14,160 : 7000 
Hay and tons 
Peas, dry...Av. 1940-44 91 1,488 3,oL7 clover....Av.| 1940-44 9,603 | 15,021 167,585 
1945 94 1,363 3, 863 1945 10,219 | 17,724 213,769 
1946 119 2,198 6,475 1946 10,223 | 14,739 177,768 
Beans, dry. Av.| 1940-44 95 1,554 3,206 || Alfalfa..... Av.| 1940-44 | 1,362 | 3,322 34,364 
1945 96 1,294 3,456 1945 1,587 3,880 | 48,130 
1946 92 1,570 4,855 1946 1,540 3,207 | 41,500 


1 Includes small amounts in Provinces other than Ontario in 1942-44 and 1945. 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1945-46, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1940-44—con. 


a ' Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year | Area Pro- Farm and Year | Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction] Value Field Crop duction} Value 
000 000 ; 7000 000 ; 
: acres tons $000 acres bu. $°000 
4 Canada—conc. Nova Scotia— 
: Fodder corn concluded 
4 Av.| 1940-44 482 | 4,240 | 16,100 | Barley..... Av.| 1940-44 10 329 267 
4 1945 493 3,637 | 15,188 1945 10 220 213 
1946 473 | 4,008 | 16,966 1946 9 247 240 
H Grain hay..Av.| 1940-44 885 | 1,508 | 7,616 || Buckwheat.Av.| 1940-44 3 66 59 
a 1945 934 881 5,915 1945 2 B47 |hoar 7 30 
Be 1946 918 1,616 | 10,092 1946 2 43 45 
‘Sugar beets. Av.| 1940-44 64 655 |} 5,551 | Mixed grains 
; 1945 59 619 6,561 Av.| 1940-44 i 207 151 
ys 1946 67 734 6, 944 1945 6 148 121 
1946 4 144 121 
4 000 
_ ?Pp.F. Island— bu. "000 
_ Spring wheat cwt 
5 Av.| 1940-44 9 169 168 ' 
1945 4 80 86 || Potatoes....Av.| 1940-44 22 2,230 3,347 
1946 4 78 94 1945 22 1,904 4,265 
1946 24 2,832 4,106 
Optex ae Av.| 1940-44 127 4,198 2,181 
1945 119 | 4,403 | 2,686 || Turnips, etc. 
1946 Ty: 4,212 2,654 Av.| 1940-44 13 3, 130 2,381 
; 1945 12 2,684 4,053 
Barley..... Av.| 1940-44 13 380 297 1946 Leo s20ouh noye0s 
1945 14 397 337 
1946 10 272 245 000 
tons 
Buckwheat.Av.} 1940-44 3 52 41 || Hay and 
1945 2 39 35 clover....Av.| 1940-44 403 671 9,073 
1946 1 24 24 1945 438 788 | 11,489 
1946 428 599 9,344 
Mixed grains 
v.| 1940-44 47 1,614 880 || Fodder corn 
1945 54 2,060 Near Av.| 1940-44 1 10 49 
1946 bl 1,902 1,236 1945 1 6 24 
i 1946 1 9 56 
; 0 ‘ ’ 
cwt ey 
New Brunswick 3 
Potatoes ...Av.| 1940-44 40 | 4,139 | 4,697 || Spring wheat 
1945 43 4,601 7,776 Av.| 1940-44 iy 92 105 
1946 48 5,723 Size 1945 2 41 52 
1946 2 34 45 
Turnips, etc. 
v.| 1940-44 13 3,301 ¥, 454 |) Oats..'. 224 Av.| 1940-44 202 6, 658 4,039 
1945 12 3,348 2,578 1945 202 6, 464 4,396 
1946 10 3,276 1,966 1946 186 6,324 3,984 
000 Barley..... Av.| 1940-44 18 527 462 
tons 1945 13 372 372 
Hay and ; 1946 11 325 296 
clover..... Av.| 1940-44 224 346 8, 920 
1945 218 382 4,156 || Beans, dry..Av.| 1940-44 2 27 105 
1946 232 186 3,348 1945 1 WZ 60 
1946 1 20 80 
Fodder corn 
Av.| 1940-44 1 8 50 || Buekwheat.Av.| 1940-44 23 534 492 
1945 1 8 44 1945 15 332 359 
1946 1 9 54 1946 15 412 449 
; Mixed grains 
Nova Scotia— 000 Av.| 1940-44 11 332 226 
‘Spring wheat bu. 1945 12 381 263 
; Av.| 1940-44 2 42 43 1946 10 356 242 
1945 1 21 24 
1946 1 25 29 f ua 
cwt. 
an Av.| 1940-44 73 | 2,564} 1,593 |) Potatoes....Av.| 1940-44 56 | 8,050 | 10,864 
1945 68 1,910 1,394 1945 66 6,752 | 14, 854 
1946 69 | 9,618 | 9,618 


1946 67 | 2,554 1 1,813 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1945-46, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1940-44—con. 


Province 
and 
Field Crop 


New Brunswick 


—concluded 
Turnips, etc. 


Av. 


Hay and 


clover....Av. 


Fodder corn 


Nigc 


Quebec— 
Spring Hit 


iBarleyvecws - Av. 


Spring rye..Av. 


Peas, dry...Av. 


Beans, dry..Av. 


Buckwheat. Av. 


Mixed grains 


Vie 


Potatoes....Av. 


Turnips, etc. 


Vt 


Hay and 


clover....Av. 


Vig 


Total | Gross Province Total 
Year Area Pro= Farm an Year Area Pro- 
duction| Value Field Crop duction 
000 000 ; 000 000 
acres cwt. $'000 acres tons 
Quebec—concl. 
(Alialice. seen Av.| 1940-44 51 122 
1945 72 179 
1940-44 15) Ser Toe leone 1946 69 145 
1945 Woe Peake i536 
1946 13 2,934 | 1,760 || Fodder corn 
v.| 1940-44 82 723 
000 1945 97 838 
tons 1946 90 771 
1940-44 605 935 | 12,965 || Sugar beets. Av.| 1940-44 - - 
- 1945 656 1,050 | 15,309 1945 1 10 
1946 646 Alls 326 1946 2 18 
000 
1940-44 3 22, 110 bu. 
1945 2 10 50 ||\Ontario— 
1946 2 26 156 || Fall wheat..Av.| 1940-44 674 | 18,935 
000 1945 675 | 20,115 
b 1946 546 | 16,274 
u. 
Spring wheat 
1940-44 28 524 519 Av.| 1940-44 46 879 
1945 24 398 454 1945 36 713 
1946 23 389 451 1946 38 836 
1940-44 1,684 | 44,934 | 25,446 || All wheat... Av. 1940-44 720 | 19,814 
1945 1,654 | 37,877 | 24,999 1945 711 | 20,828 
1946 1,467 | 34,756 | 22,939 1946 584 | 17,110 
1940-44 147 | 3,564 922,633 4) Oata.. 22.5% Av.| 1940-44 | 1,872 | 67,873 
1945 133 | 2,851 | 2,480 1945 1,522 | 53,879 
1946 125 | 2,748 | 2,336 1946 A OSO main 
1940-44 10 174 150 || Barley..... Av.| 1940-44 365 | 11,150 
1945 9 139 133 1945 305 |. 9,394 
1946 8 126 126 1946 293 | 10,753 
1940-44 25 399 1,186 || Fall rye....Av.| 1940-44 75 1,348 
1945 TR 296 995 1945 68 1,249 
1946 23 303 1,103 1946 - 65 | 1,378 
1940-44 13 209 618 || Peas, dry... Av.| 1940-44 34 551 
1945 12 197 695 1945 24 357 
1946 12 198 764 1946 34 720 
1940-44 89 1,810 | 1,399 |} Beans, dry..Av. 1940-44 78 1,282 
1945 83 15,720.40 1,617 1945 81 1,060 
1946 Goal eel One tole 1946 77 1,328 
Soybeans....Av.| 1942-44 36 698 
1940-44 237 | 6,671 | 4,458 1945 46 842 
1945 PAT) be GER ea eeV A, 1946 59 1,072 
1946 251 6,687 | 5,550 
000 Buckwheat.Av.| 1940-44 145 | 3,185 
ae 1945 152 | - 3,025 
: 1946 116 2,691 
1940-44 159 | 12,344 | 17,239 
1945 156 | 9,054 | 22,635 || Mixed grains 
1946 152 | 11,400 | 21,4382 v.| 1940-44 | 1,024 | 37,128 
1945 043 | 33,477 
1946 946 | 42,286 
1940-44 41 6,907 | 4,412 
1945 31 4,590 | 6,059 |) Flaxseed....Av.| 1940-44 20 204 
1946 24/ 4,169 | 3,835 1945 23 230 
000 1946 18 169 
tons Shelled corn 
1940-44| 3,957 | 5,450 | 72,334 Av.| 1940-44 224 | 9,978 
1945 4,207 | 6,774 | 85,285 1945 D207) AU. 2h 
1946 4,182 5,437 | 67,799 1946 240 | 10,392 


Gress 
Farm 


Value 


$000 


1,831 
2,495 
2,108 


3,950 
4, 894 
4,703 


118 
216 


6, 605 
6, 858 
7,742 


963 
1, 237 
2,522 


1,100 
1,071 
2,045 


2,414 
2, 650 
3,944 


1, 280 
1, 600 
2,369 


2,059 
2,390 
2,045 


18, 959 
20, 756 
27, 063 


382 
529 
512 


8,029 
10, 624 
11,016 


EE a, 


aK PRP wy 


as 
a 


har iG 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1945-46, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1940-44—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year Area Pro- Farm and Year Area ro= Farm 
Field Crop duction| Value Field Crop duction| Value 
000 000 : 000 7000 ; 
acres cwt. $°000 acres bu. $’000 
Ontario—conc. : Manitoba—conc.| . 
Potatoes....+ Av.| 1940-44 125 7,511 | 12,792 || Flaxseed....Av.| 1940-44 188 1,701°| 3,364 
1945 116 7,633 | 19,083 1945 260 | 2.800 | 7,028 
1946 120 | 10,800 | 19,980 1946 343 3,360 | 9,778 
Turnips, etc. Shelled corn 
Av.| 1940-44 67 | 14, 483 5,509 Av.| 1941-441 61 1,069 752 
1945 58 | 11,507 6, 674 1945 10 150 150 
1946 61 | 12,546 7,779 1946 7 150 141 
; 000 
000 
dana ewt. 
Hay and Potatoes....Av.| 1940-44 31 2,220) | 22203 
clover....Av.}| 1940-44 2,946 5,188 | 49, 622 1945 25 1,500 | 2,430 
; 1945 3,008 6,166 | 68,707 1946 23 1,215 1,956 
1946 2,952 | 5,197 | 55,606 
Turnips, ete. 
Alfalfa..... Av.| 1940-44 762 1,963 | 20,359 Av.| 1940-44 4 468 311 
1945 795 2,189-| 25,518 1945 3 293 293 
1946 708 1,599 | 18,916 1946 4 350 350 
Fodder corn 7000 
Av.| 1940-44 LOMO ome LOn042 tons 
* 1945 338 2,603 9,111 || Hay and 
1946 340 3,050 | 10,980 clover....Av.| 1940-44 426 Ce. 4,612 
1945 419 754 5, 459 
Sugar beets. Av.| 1940-44 aX) 232 1773 1946 532 Doz 4,745 
1945 18 164 1,915 
1946 23 233 2,963. Alfalfa: 5 25 Av.| 1940-44 179 397 3, 293 
1945 285 656 6, 803 
000 1946 300 480 | 6,221 
Manitoba— bu. 
Spring wheat Fodder corn 
Av.| 1940-44 | 2,406 | 51,940 | 43,418 Av.| 1940-44 53 227 1,111 
1945 2,132 | 38,800 | 46,172 1945 34 68 430 
1946 2,835 | 63,000 | 74,970 1946 22 55, 428 
Oster ake Av.| 1940-44 | 1,466 | 53,740 | 23,253 || Sugar beets. Av.| 1940-44 15 101 787 
1945 1,697 | 54,500 | 27,795 1945 10 82 691 
1946 1,598 | 55,000 | 28,600 1946 10 98 685 
Barley), -oha2 Av.| 1940-44} 1,854 | 52,840 | 28, 838 
1945 2,139 | 52,500 | 35,700 
1946 1,883 | 48,000 | 32,640 "000 
Saskatchewan— bu. 
Fall rye....Av.} 1940-44 101 1, 646 811 || Spring wheat 
1945 19 283 458 Av.| 1940-44 | 12,593 | 221,360 | 187,614 


1946 17 275 531 1945 | 13,610 | 168,100 | 194,996 
1946 | 14,843 | 200.000 | 228,000 


Spring rye..Av.| 1940-44 23 378 202 
1945 7 96 C56) OATS Wonaece Av.| 1940-44 4,987 | 163,700 | 70,078 
1946 9 140 270 1945 5,717 | 143,000 | 71,500 


1946 5,055 | 117,000 | 58,500 
Albrye...:. Av.| 1940-44 124 | 2,024 | 1,013 
1945 26 379 614 || Barley..... Av.| 1940-44] 2,279 | 58,840 | 32,701 


1946 26 415 801 1945 2,672 | 54,500 | 35,425 
1946 2,484 | 46,000 | 29,900 
Peas, dry... Av.| 1940-44 6 113 213 
1945 11 231 575 || Fall rye....Av.| 1940-44 386 5,014 2hnoe 
1946 25 500 | 1,425 1945 ICE GREY oval 
1946 179 2,000 3,860 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1940-44 6 99 77 
1945 7 96 107 || Spring rye..Av.| 1940-44 To /eiaeoulos 1,320 
1946 6 84 97 1945 111 1,288 2,100 
1946 123 1, 400 2,702 
Mixed grains : 
Av.}| 1940-44 36 1,032 BAe UN Gaucy, ee Av.| 1940-44 543 7,182 3, 872 
1945 42 1,043 605 1945 259 2,620 4,271 
1946 29 870 513 1946 302 | 3,400] 6,562 


1 No production previous to 1941. 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued ; 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1945-46, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1940-44—con. 


anni 
Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year | Area Pro- | Farm and Year | Area Pro- | Farm 
Field Crop duction| Value Field Crop duction| Value ' 
000 00! , 000 7000 ’ 
acres bu. $000 acres bu. $'000 
Saskatchewan-— Alberta—conc. 
concluded Beans, dry..Av.| 1940-44 1 16 31 
Peas, dry... Av.| 1940-44 4 60 120 1945 1 2 6 
1945 4 97 275 1946 1 3 11 q 
1946 10 153 436 || Mixed grains 
Av.| 1940-44 57 | 1,638 693 
Mixed grains 1945 62 oe 868 
Ay.| 1940-44 62 1, 856 945 1946 40 1,151 725 
1945 71 1,413 1,003 
1946 60} 1,180 767 || Flaxseed....Av.| 1940-44 220 | 1,589 | 3,184 
1945 119 738 1, 888 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1940-44 999 | 6,754 | 13,670 1946 90 725 | 2,066 , 
1945 655 3, 800 9,538 000 
1946 557 | 38,200 | 9,280 owt. 
000 Potatoes....Av.| 1940-44 29] 2,165} 2,652 
cwt. 1945 26 1,554 3,481 
Potatoes....Av.| 1940-44 46 | 2,871 | -8,094 1946 299 | 2,254} 4,666 
1945 37 1,354 2,422 
1946 37 | 1,776 | 3,374 || Turnips, etc. 
v.| 1940-44 4 403 365 
Turnips, etc. 1945 3 195 357 
v.| 1940-44 3 296 246 1946 3 224 385 
1945 3 122 207 000 
1946 2 141° 228 t 
, Hay and ons 
000 
tons clover....Av.| 1940-44 537 807 | 6,096 
Hay and 1945 692 830 9,462 
clover....Av.| 1940-44 304 490 3,118 1946 662 1,059 | 11,331 
1945 350 490 4,523 
1946 362 507 | 4,730 || Alfalfa..... Av.| 1940-44 197 448 | 4,237 
1945 275 536 | 7,349 
Alfalfa... cs. Av.| 1940-44 106 200 | 1,798 1946 281 590 | 7,759 
1945 88 167 2,067 
1946 103 160 | 2,123 || Fodder corn 
v.| 1940-44 9 44 257 
Fodder corn 1945 9 39 221 
v.| 1940-44 13 40 236 1946 6 24 - 144 
1945 6 18 108 : 
1946 # 19 148 || Grain hay..Av.} 1940-44 850 | 1,432] 6,766 
if 1945 900 810 | 5,063 
000 1946 882 | 1,544 | 9,264 
Alberta— bu. 
Spring wheat Sugar beets. Av.| 1940-44 26 322 | 2,991 
Av.| 1940-44 | 6,617 | 126,360 | 98,993 1945 30 363 3, 837 
1945 6,824 | 87,700} 99,978 1946 30 385 | 3,080 
1946 7,500 | 187,000 | 152,070 
Mates sate t: Av.| 1940-44 | 3,119 | 116,520 | 46,174 000 
1945 3,335 | 76,000 | 37,240 ||British bu. 
1946 2,957 | 104,000 | 50,960 | Cotumbia— 
Spring wheat 
Barley. &... Av.| 1940-44 | 1,753 | 48,540 | 25,547 Av.| 1940-44 86 | 2,257 | 2,150 
1945 2,048 | 37,000 | 23,680 1945 106 | 2,544 | 3,002 
1946 1,902 | 51,000 | 32,130 1946 108 | 3,089] 3,521 
Fall rye....Av.| 1940-44 Galena aco 859 || Oats........Av.| 1940-44 84 | 4,157 | 1,888 
1945 83 1,204 1,951 1945 79 3, 563 1, 853 
1946 90 | 1,600} 3,120 1946 81 | 4,447} 2,446 
Spring rye..Av.| 1940-44 61 863 441 || Barley..... Av.| 1940-44 20 680 441 
1945 42 273 442 1945 16 523 387 é 
1946 42 500 975 1946 14 542 401 i 
Allrye..... Av.| 1940-44 157 | 2,438 | 1,300 || Spring rye..Av.| 1940-44 } 57 37 . 
1945 125 1,477 2,393 1945 1 24 32 : 
1946 182 | 2,100 | 4,095 1946 1 29 54 4 
Peas, dry... Av.| 1940-44 15 222 448 || Peas, dry,..Av.| 1940-44 7 143 250 7 
1945 25 247 630 1945 7 135 317 
1946 19 314 942 1946 8 208 524 
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8.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—concluded 


DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1945-46, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1940-44—conc. 


Province ; Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
an Year Area Pro- Farm and Year Area Pro- Farm 
. Field Crop duction] Value Field Crop duction} Value 
000 000 ; 000 000 ’ 
acres bu. $000 acres tons $'000 
British _ |British 
Columbia— Columbia— 
continued concluded 
Beans, dry..Av.} 1940-44 1 20) 38 || Hay and 
1945 ai 18 45 clover....Av.| 1940-44 201 407 5, 845 
1946 1 oY _ 56 1945 231 490 9,379 
} : 1946 227 511 9,489 
Mixed grains 
Av.| 1940-44 6 227 127 
1945 5 196 131 || Alfalfa...... Av.| 1940-44 67 192 | 2,851 
1946 8 348 240 1945 72 203 | 3,898 
1946 79 Zoos [ea are 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1940-44 3 34 67 
: 1945 2 2 73 
1946 1 7 21 || Fodder corn 
000 Av.| 1940-44 5 54 295 
ot 1945 5 47 306 
: . 1946 4 45 297 
Potatoes....Av.| 1940-44 Taiewle 90a hive; osu 
1945 ivf 1, 634 3,922 
1946 19 2,413 5,309 || Grain hay..Av.| 1940-44 35 76 850 
1945 34 71 852 
Turnips, etc. 1946 36 72 828 
Av.| 1940-44 4 792 590 
1945 2 391 489 
1946 2 399 519 


§.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1944-46 


Acreages Production 


Kind of Grain 
1944 1945 19461 1944 1945 19461 


| —— | | _ 


’000 acres | 000 acres | 000 acres}} ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | '000 bu. 


MRR PLAS i irsien's 3 akis acess uptee Sa nniede 22,444 22, 566 25,178 || 391,700 | 294,600 | 400,000 
RMR Ta Cs hie AN Ata sv alae sg wie Ox si aes 10, 447 10, 749 9,610 || 370,800 | 273,500 | 276,000 
Barley... : ete Chega sihste sschareys ole Proikie ect ahaa: 6, 763 6, 859 6,269 || 178,400 | 144,000 | 145,000 
MRE i Fa ice ocs'sldin'e,¥ slats anlage Core 573 410 460 7,109 4,476 5,915 
as Re sisi? YR gs 1,298 |} 1,034 990 9,405 7,338 7,285 


1 Subject to revision. 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the stocks of Canadian grain 
_ on hand on July 31, for the years 1936-46, in both Canada and the United States 
as well as the amounts held on farms at that date. Farm stocks are given for 
_ Canada and the Prairie Provinces separately, while an additional column indicates 
_ the amounts held in country elevators in the Prairie Provinces. 


10.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at J 
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uly 31, 1936-46 


In Com- Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total mercial On Farms SSS ae 
Year ended July 31— Canada and| . in Storage in In 
U.S.A. Canada in Canada_ || On Farms | Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu bu. bu. bu. bu. 
WHEAT 
1OS62e 28 ec ee elo Chae 127, 362, 598 108, 094, 277 102,574, 277 5, 520, 000 4,550, 000 30, 760, 751 
(KO Aare Sa ed an ante Gn SNC OORT 36, 850, 700 32,937,991 28, 938, 691 3,999, 300 3,392,000 3,401, 452 
POS Rees heheh tee ake teks 24, 535, 858 23, 553, 228 18, 492, 228 5,061, 000 3,579,000 1,166,971 
IGG XO Vira 2 Coteseae Stor oui Pia: 102,161,568) 94, 631, 948 89, 949, 948 4, 682, 000 2, 805, 000 7,811, 988 
TOT Ren A ee clio ico AIO 300, 473, 465 272, 927, 932| 255, 641,932] 17,286, 000|| 14,250,000} 57, 659, 694 
OY DES ewe Secs a omee oe 480, 129,311| 448, 337, 801| 434,383, 801} 13,954,000 11,500,000] 217, 873, 891 
[OAD ite Oo eects ieee eieteo thaw 423, 752,337| 404, 896, 791} 394, 450, 791 10,446, 000 9,200,000) 133, 406, 134 
10435 Rees uk oreo 594, 626,019 579,370, 626 389, 163, 626 190, 207, 000 187,000,000} 226, 185, 096 
1K EA oegomo aoc wae bor 356, 531,079| 338, 137, 557 284, 266, 557| 53,871,000) 52, 850, 000 136, 729, 502 
POG eee ites site be eus peta ue 258,072, 830} 238, 480, 041| 209, 830, 041| 28,650,000) 27, 000,000) 62,050, 936 
1 Cy ie eae ee aio Gre anied o 69, 858, 181 69, 724, 181 42,521,181 27,203, 000 25, 841, 000 11, 200, 198 
OATS 
ORY Ge Rela ene -ocen tho. gs tee 40,379, 860 40,379, 860 9,193, 860 31, 186, 000 17, 039, 000 3,017, 646 
TKR ee Rae eee Se Soh Oc.8\y'sur: 18, 266, 043 18, 266, 043 3, 035, 043 15, 231, 000 4,518,000 674, 703 
OSS See ona ise nepretel decker 19,498,653) 19, 498, 653 3,378, 653| 16, 120,000 7,106, 000 448, 689 
TOE Aes gle Face lacie o Oe 48, 887, 155 48,796, 155 9,142,155 39, 654, 000 26,501, 000 1,798, 979 
NOAOER Re ask ae ee ee 46, 931, 028 46, 585, 416 6, 804, 416 39, 781, 000 23, 214, 000 1,962,724 
rIY S ee tat eter eran orony SO OD 41, 563,379 41,252,114 4,150,114 37,102, 000 20, 137, 000 722,020 
OAD ee, mo is bc Sensisieste ters 28, 607,188 28, 607, 188 4,434, 188 24,173, 000 11, 952, 000 1,407, 606 
AGQAS see ae Sore checcte sige nerstenes 149,340,515) 146, 871,148] 28,467, 148| 118,404,000) 102, 000, 000 14, 706, 361 
TROVE ee ina eay ct Quouio sayeri chon 108, 479,383] 107, 745,201} 38, 322,201} 69,423,000 61,830,000} 18, 705, 907 
TO ee Bt Rene Oh cin roicto ra Disc 98,255,162] 94, 749,878| 29,924, 878| 64,825,000) 54, 500, 000 5, 460, 089 
LOAGL ASE ce ome ee ncteriornetek: 75,221,488| 75, 921,488| 24,134, 488 51,087,000! 40, 902, 000 5, 446, 800 
BARLEY 
TOS 6s eee eae ace neteleror eve 10, 234, 224 9, 845, 486 5, 646, 286 4,199, 200 2, 627,000 1,564,385 
LOS Te Say) Wes la Geena: 4,796, 213 4,315, 699 2- 839, 299 1, 476, 400 755, 000 189, 064 
TOS Giiae rete see erisiorest seen stas 6, 630, 934 6, 630, 934 3, 453, 434 3,177, 500 2, 233, 000 308, 530 
OS Oper iene cee ieisns ay poner ten eet 12, 804, 186 12,784, 186 5,437, 486 7,346, 700 5, 826, 000 1,085, 307 
he): (ee eee = Re Seiau acndescy 12,653,875| 11, 502,370 4,427,370 7,075,000 5,351,000 1,113, 229 
LOAM is ere oe eel nade 10,908,001} 10, 425, 898 3, 920, 898 6, 505, 000 4,895,000 767,478 
TOAD ieee arto cherepeta 10,821,502 10, 821, 502 5,709, 502 5, 112,000 4,194,000 924,577 
TO4S eas rcen nee el ethane ener 69, 278, 502 65, 922, 701 24, 608, 701 41,314,000 40,000, 000 10, 350, 218 
NOGA ese Bes Nee eel eserves 45,949,269} 45, 671,344| 22,292, 344| 23,379,000) 22, 825, 000 7,534, 783 
NOD Mes coke cee orcies bree ates 28,919, 181 28, 253, 191 10, 434, 191 17, 819, 000 17,000, 000 4,258,071 
GAGES ocak co tobre tee eters 29, 634, 689 29,530,149! 15, 646, 149| 13,884, 000|| 13,250,000 5, 868, 896 
RYE 
NOS Gi os te ere Os hone aan 3,685, 252) 3, 194, 369 2, 923,769 270, 600 225, 000 1,038, 027 
{O87 ere Apso bce Grace eres: 408, 864 408, 864 "330, 464 78,400 68, 000 65, 598 
HOSSH A... Fea ere - Beles ck 1,000, 576 985, 576 907, 576 78,000 44,000 52, 537. 
1OSOn Fe Sees. eon eearcr ree 2,921,434 1,975, 871 1,595, 871 380, 000 345, 000 495, 747 
TOA fa, VANE es ee bee eet eer 5,351, 661 2,045, 636 1, 426, 636 619, 000 545, 000 556, 708 
TOA os ae re eee eee 4,919, 122 1, 859, 871 1,399, 871 460, 000 399, 000 399, 395 
ROAD RR 2 her ee oe crete tres 3, 353, 203 2,024, 203 1, 821, 203 203, 000 145, 000 348, 020 
TOASHL See elon tate eee teers 15, 267,755| 14, 399, 369 8, 313, 369 6, 086, 000 6, 000, 000 3, 993, 573 
TOY Cae RO ee cit cycle RD Ob iy, 594,285 4,384, 155 3,340, 155 1,044, 000 1,000, 000 566, 590 
TREY. Gee ee Mert acd Sh Secs ri 2,023, 933 2) 023, 933 1,518, 933 505, 000 465, 000 123, 595 
TOFS sh PRs ocesecerrcet 714, 486 714, 486 461, 486 253, 000 215, 000 210,363 
FLAXSEED 

Ae AP TD Seer ee 

OSG cycle ie cer eweusenenecnness 269, 287 269, 287 261, 687 7,600 5, 200 99, 722 
The Ate Nokes Bembey Tors ccrod Gore 464, 967 464, 967 455, 167 9, 800 9, 500 82, 527 
TOSR: fe Sete prcx. « olelttoureeitean ne 219, 027 219,027 217,227 1, 800 1,000 26, 093 
MER TY ROP A errr nr ns, reno mae tao 118, 822 118, 822 113, 922 4,900 4, 800 37,786 
TGAQ Se she ce teote tans o's Mabaso 583, 307 583, 307 556, 507 26, 800 26, 500 198, 684 
O41 A ase ene Seek 620, 313 620, 313 605, 313 15, 000 14, 000 109, 667 
TOGO tere cise asst laters aiarouetey ors 1,027,040 1,027,040 1,005, 040 22,000 19, 000 51, 504 
5 oy: ba ey, we eearraphs cureoroce ey: 3,740, 121 3, 740, 121 3,346, 121 394, 000 385, 000 1, 228, 803 
TOBA ee ttc iene. cre tera irorya tee 3, 648, 642 3, 648, 642 2, 824, 642 824, 000 814, 000 280, 819 
POA Oe cashes chaste aes} caysitees 2,932,111 22032) diet 2,178,111 754, 000 750, 000 321, 182 
14 Gimet eee ie erecrce meen edi 1, 648, 259 1, 643, 259 1,000, 259 643, 000 635, 000 60, 921 


’% Subject to revisiol. 
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. Subsection 4.—Live Stock 


The growth of the live-stock industry in Canada from decade to decade is 
indicated in summary form in Table 11. 


11.—Live Stock in Canada, Censuses of 1871-1941 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BLONSOS 42.--040 ibe 836, 743] 1,059,358) 1,470,572 1,577,493} 2,598,958] 3,610, 494 3,215,431] 2,845,008 
Allicattle’..na 2 2,624, 290) 3,483,989] 4,120,586 5,576,451} 6,526,083) 8,513, 495 8,099, 883] 8, 653, 045 
Milk cows....... 1,251,209| 1,695,800 1,857,112) 2, 408,677 2,595, 255 3,318 6641 3,585,1141| 3,707,1632 
Other cattle..... 1,373,081| 1,888, 189} 2,263, 474] 8,167,774] 3,930, 828| 5. 194,831 4,514,769] 4.945, 882 
heen He sae wots 3,155,509) 3,048, 678 2,563,781] 2,510, 239 2,174,300 3,203, 966] 3,627,116 2,839, 948 
ReWane aie cern il 1,366,083} 1,207,619] 1,733, 850 2,353, 828} 3,634,778] 3,404,730 4,774, 828] 6,174,309 
1 Cows in milk or in ealf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk 


purposes, 


Live stock on farms as obtained from the census data cannot be separated 
from the total numbers except for the past three census years. Table 12 gives the 
numbers of live stock on farms for those years. 


12,—Live Stock on Farms, Censuses of 1921, 1931 and 1941 


Item ; 1921 1931 1941 
0 ee ee TEER Ec —____—_ 
No. No. No. 
aa eee Seg Sia ee) Oe Toe A a 8,451, 752 3, 113, 909 2, 788, 795 
Ere Rene tee OI aE Loe oe etn Cig oor, 8,369, 489 7,973,031 8,517, 007 
Reena ee 8, 228, 6331 8,523, 0011 3,626, 025 
ct Cantar ei a ean ke) te a) ar ae 5,140,856 4,450, 030 4,890, 982 
Eo SAS ETE: BC ee ue te ee 3, 200, 467 3,627,116 2, 839, 948 
(CRE RG a Ong 5 a pe Re, a Re ar tea 3,324, 291 4,699, 831 6,081, 389 
1 Cows in milk or in calf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk 


__ purposes. 


However, annual estimates based on census data are made of numbers of animals 
on farms. The indexes in Table 13 are the estimates of live stock for the respective years 
expressed as percentages of the numbers on farms during the period 1935 to 1939. 
Table 14 gives the absolute figures by provinces for 1942-46 and Table 15 the 
average values per head of farm live stock in the same years. 


13.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms, 1937-46 
(Average 1935-39 =100) 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1906-36 are given at pp. 211-212 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Woar Eorabs Milk Other All Sheep 


Cows Cattle Cattle and Lambs Swine —~= 

Aa Sok 100-4 101-7 102-7 102-3 99-6 102-0 
a a alee 97-8 98-7 96-5 97-4 98-8 89-5 
eR al RRM Ge 97-5 97-4 95-1 96-1 94-4 110-8 
Ee So oye 98-1 96-5 95-8 96-1 93-6 152-4 
Me ates 98-4 95-9 99-1 97-7 92-1 154-4 
A a 99-4 97-4 106-6 102-6 103-7 180-9 
& RGR de rea ae 98-0 100-4 118-9 110°9 112-2 206-9 
eS aan ee 96-6 103-9 130-0 118-7 120-9 196-5 
MERE. © Sancie Si elas 3 SASS, 91-2 105-8 137-0 123-4 117-5 153-0 


SREY Serica ds avec kee 84-6 103-5 131-1 119-1 109-6 136-5 
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14.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, June 1, 1942-46 


| ———— 


EVOTBES aes cores 2,397 Horses......-+-- 
Milk cows...... 3,914 Milk cows....... 
Other cattle.... 6,471) Other cattle..... 


o e:e ml) big oe ans 


so eas efor ssa 


LOTSES slant. eee 
Milk cows...... 
Other cattle.... 


sie 0 ote 


ald © onde ole Bnei 


wo Welle wie oe 


IOrses wee cose 
Milk cows...... 
Other cattle.... 


103 
115) Other cattle..... 


vce repatu-s ee eee 


oweervrer eee 


Swine wt sen 
New Brunswick- 
Horses...<..+-- 
Milk cows...... 
Other cattle.... 


Milk cows....-:- 
Other cattle..... 


ee ee ee eT 


pie: a; wae Mey Sr oacoe 1S 


Milk cows......- 
Other cattle..... 
Sheep. mete seats 


Sharan (ean 6 ean ae 


. aw Poe © 


Milk cows...... 
Other cattle.... 
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15.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, 1942-46 


e are not strictly comparable; for 1942 they are based on the 1941 


Nors.—Values shown in this tabl 
hey are derived from reports of crop and live-stock correspondents. 


census figures, and for the other years t 


ee as a a 


Province and Item| 1942 


Saks, od jeece 00 


HL OTARCS rctacke hee 
d 


Albcattle.. occa s40 Mat tL et Ol OS GD Neate ee. Same 
Milk cows.... Milk cows..... 


Other cattle.. Other cattle... 


srejere ig ee) 0.9 Ts 


VAT) ‘cattle: f:. 12 
Milk cows..... 
Other cattle... 


6 erate) 616. 6,6 0.8 <0 


Horses. oes 
All cattle....... 
Milk cows.... 
Other cattle.. 


Sic bieks 0.69) unl 


eee eeesers 


Hiorsestanccieges 
AVY cattler. sj. . Ali cattle: ... 4 
Milk cows..... 


Milk cows.... 
Other cattle.. Other cattle... 


60 6 ba 00's e8 


TLOTSES es tae ee e 
All cattle: sen. AVC eattiog. «b+ sm'= 
Milk cows..... 


Milk cows.... 
Other cattle.. Other cattle... 


Sheed... .cckren)] Br QOL N60) PSO) gO RET oh ee rt ee oka 
Seine sc aev espe | 10°00) 21230)..20-20) 208 BU) aes a ee ania 

Quebec— 
TIGPSOS oo cen aL? TBS ad PR ah eS ee ee a oe 
All-cattle:..2-2. Allcattlez.. ce. 
Milk cows..... 


Milk cows.... 


Other cattle.. Other cattle... 
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Wool.—Total wool production in Canada in 1946 amounted to 19,001,000 Ib., 

a reduction of 625,000 lb. from the 1945 output. This reduction was attributable 
to a decline of over 800,000 lb. in shorn wool production. Increased slaughterings 
of sheep and lambs resulted in a higher pulled wool output. There were large 
imports of wool during the year and the apparent’ domestic disappearance was 
over 45,000,000 Ib. higher than in 1945, but, as data are not available on stocks of 


wool in storage, the figures for actual consumption in any individual year could 
be quite different from the apparent disappearance. 


Gross income and cash income from shorn wool rose steadily during the war 
years, but decreased production through 1945 and 1946 has caused a subsequent 


drop in income. Average farm prices for Canada were 27-7 cents per lb. in both 
1945 and 1946. 


- 16.—Estimated Production, Exports, Imports and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 
1937-46 


Norr.—All estimates are on a ‘greasy’ basis. Comparable statistics of production for the years 1920-29 
are given at p. 219 of the 1939 Year Book and for 1930-36 at p. 214 of the 1945 edition. 


LV... 


Shorn 
a —_—__—. Total -Apparent 
Year « Pulled Pro- Exports | Imports Con- 
Yield Total Price Total duction sumption 
per Yield per Value 
Fleece | Shorn | Pound Shorn 
lb ’000 lb. cts. $ 000 Ib. | ’0001b. | '0001b. | ’0001b. | ’000 Ib. 
1 eS I Ss 7:2 12,289 15-4 1,891,000 3,785 16,074 5,093 60,375 71,356 
1124, aaa 7:3 12,000 11-7 1,401,000 3,628 15, 628 4,398 45,101 56,331 
ROSS). <! 32% 7:5 Ii 462 13-5 1,588, 000 3,489 15, 250 4, 879 51, 953 62,324 
MOS: aoo% 7-4 11,549 19-3 2,228,000 3,346 14, 895 2,681 86,170 98,384 
1 Aaa ee 7:5 11, 680 22-1 2,571,000 3, 624 15, 254 3,025 93,070 105, 299 
OAD J, 28: 7:7 12, 867 25-5 3, 283, 000 3,610 16,477 384 114, 428 130, 521 
POA Set 7:5 13, 929 27-0 3, 761,000 3, 889 17,818 2316: 104, 364 119, 866 
1944...... 7:5 15, 128 27-1 4,106, 000 4,151 19,279 15, 520 52,690 56, 449 
1945)... 2: 7-6 14,513 phere 4,015,000 5, 113 19, 626 11,927 59, 506 67,205 
1946...... 7:6 inka 27°71 8,801,000! 5,290 19,001 6,409 100,042 112,634 


a a re ede ee 


1 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 5.—Poultry and Eggs 


The number of live poultry on farms in Canada in 1946 was only slightly above 
the 1945 level, while the value increased by 11-1 p.c. Hens and chickens accounted 
for the increase in number, since, for Canada as a whole, there were fewer turkeys, 


geese and ducks than in the previous year. In each case, however, the value was 
higher than for 1945. 


The production of eggs was lower in 1946 than in 1945, due to a reduction of 
chick hatchings in 1945 as compared with the previous year, and a consequent 
_ decrease in 1946 layers. There was also a slight decrease in the production of 

_ poultry meat in 1946 as compared with 1945. 
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17.—_Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, as at June 1, 1941-46, and 
by Provinces, 1944-46 


Hens 
Total Poultry and 
Province Chickens 
and Year 
No. Value No. Value 
000 $’000 000 $’000 
Totals— 
1941 Ce Oe 63,471 | 27,412 || 58, 994 | 24,506 
T9438 73,1302) 35,893} 68,106 | 32,230 
1948s ee a 79,247 1| 70,8021) 74,961 63,615 
OYE Ges tae ee Ais 91,6441) 82,2011) 86,792 73,693 
A94R ees oe 89,5051} 82,521! 84,725 | 73,612 
1946 i Sue ee 90,285 | 91,636 85,894 | 82,671 
P.E.I.— 
TOQAA erin eas 1,259 1,288 1,222 PRY 
LOAD Aoi 120% 1,380 1,220 1,318 
O46 MSOs 1,191 1,470 1,154 1,388 & 
p 
N.S.— 4 
NOAA ree cn Ries 1,978 | 2,176 TOA Tae 2 is 
MOAR Ren. scene: 1, 842 1,788 1,805 1,699 § 
1OABM 2: neck Ree 2,338 | 2,777 || 2,300 2,691.» 7 
é 
N.B.— F: 
OAd eave Sects 1,844 | 2,095 1,792 1,979 ¢ 
MOAR Het cesie ae 1,923 2,036 1, 869 1,915 : 
MOAG Noe rene 1,812 | 2,222 Thre ait 3 
Weipa , 
TOAA Re 4. Alen ste 12,6061] 13,3143], 12, 255 12,526 F 
NOE ae wetaaet 12,1301} 13,1443} 11,725 12,197 4 
HOAG ats cake 12,273 | 14,583 || 11,885 1S Oh7 - 
Ont.— 
NOAA er hoe 27,467 | 25,697 |) 26, 164 23, 466 
AQAR Nhe. eee 28,642 | 28,894 || 27,279 26, 295 
ROAG TR be Rane ee 99,774 | 33,564 || 28, 467 30, 679 
Man.— 
TOS see ds Sak 9,739 7,918 |} 9,049 6, 782 
AGADSR oe ae 9,591 Te teas 8,937 | 6,675 
ADAG eee A Ee 9, 426 7,930 || 8,891 6,975 
Sask.— 
1944 Sek never 20,703 | 16,255 || 19,249 13, 697 
1945 Fo ele es 18,982 | 14,818 || 17,627 12,350 
14 Ge cine 20. 18,456 | 15,040 || 17,347 12, 880 
Alta.— 
ee Oe ARRAS hic 11,818 | 9,418 || 10,959 8, 003 
1TO4D ee a Sets 10, 948 8,721 10, 167 i eyal 
TOY am tease one 10,460 | 9,054 || 9,652 7,592 
B.C.— 
NOTRE Scare, wess 4,230 | 4,040 }} 4,155 3, 891 
1G4b Noe ko ees 4,190 | 3,987) 4,096 | 3, 792 
1OAG ny ete. ot 4,555 | 5,056 || 4,427 4,738 


SR ll Nese ID Lh SE I SD Se 


1 The numbers and values of ducks in Quebec for 1942-45 have been revised since the publication of the 
1946 Year Book, 


vised since the publi 
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| 18.—Production, Utilization and Total Values of Farm E 


by Provinces, 1944-46 


“.Pro- 


Province : : Total Egg 
and Year Laying Hens Cae Production! 
No. No. doz. 

Totals— ; 
1h ee eee 25,874,000 113 244, 468,000 
1942....... 29,236,000 115 280,688,000 
1943....... 32,725,000 116 315,608, 000 
LE ae oe gia 37,245,000 116 360,948,000 
1945....... 37,929,000 118 373,952,000 
1946....... 35,006,500 119 346,841,000 

P.E.I.— 

I 660, 000 103 5, 665, 000 
NOS5 Ae cose 695, 000 110 6,371, 000 
OSG oo cieas c 654, 000 110 5, 995, 000 
s.— 

1944....... 1,090, 000 111 10, 082, 000 
LC eee 1,065, 000 115 10, 206, 000 
NOAG soe 1,061, 400 120 10, 614, 000 

N.B.— 

M084 Se ccc... 950, 000 107 8, 471,000 
Oa. Ss ost. 991,000 111 9,167,000 
OSG tore crore 735, 400 111 6, 802, 000 
ue.— 

W044 te cs 5,392, 000 118 _53, 022,000 
1 5, 628, 000 118 55, 342, 000 
MOAB RE os 5, 099, 000 118 50, 140, 000 

Ont.— 

1 10, 466, 000 123 107, 276, 000 
BOS Oy Siccve ete 11, 457, 000 125 119, 344, 000 
BORG ee el 11, 101, 800 125 115, 644, 000 

Man.— 
04S ees. 3,891,000 111 35, 992, 000 
AOA ee cia 4,111,000 112 38, 370, 000 
MEAG he 3, 815, 000 112 35, 607, 000 

Sask.— 

DS be aa 7,700, 000 110 70, 583, 000 
GS 7,051, 000 110 64, 634, 000 
ae a 5, 936, 900 110 54, 422,000 

Alta.— 
n044. 5.2... 4, 603, 000 109 41, 811,000 
1 4, 473,000 115 42, 866, 000 
ae 4,000, 000 115 38, 333, 000 

B.C.— 
iE 2,493, 000 135 28, 046, 000 
Be so a's 2,458, 000 135 27, 652,000 
2046... 65. 2,603, 000 135 29, 284, 000 


cation of the 1946 Year Book. 


Off Farms 


Sold 


. doz. 


158,219,000 
199,297,000 
223,768,000 
253,937,000 
266,851, 0002 
253,730,100 


4,277,000 
4,772,000 
4,520, 000 


5, 293, 000 
5, 358, 000 
5, 647,000 


5,549, 000 
6, 008, 000 
4,618,000 


31,018, 000 
32, 643, 0002 
30, 986, 000 


‘ 


86,035, 000 
97, 454, 000 
95, 984, 000 


27,174,000 
29,343,000 
27,417,000 


45, 526, 000 
41,377,000 
35, 157, 000 


25, 086, 000 
25, 720, 000 
23, 689, 800 


23,979, 000 
24,176,000 
25, 711, 300 


Farm-Home 
Consumed 


101,831,000 


doz. 


81,360, 000 
75,779,000 
85,210,000 
99,470,000 


93,110,900 


1,275, 000 
1, 433, 000 
1,475,000 


4, 587,000 
4, 644,000 
4, 967,000 


2,753,000 
2,979,000 
2, 184,000 


20, 944,000 
21, 860, 000 
19, 154,000 


18, 773, 000 
20, 885, 000 
19, 660, 000 


8,098, 000 
8, 633, 000 
8,190,000 


23, 645, 000 
21, 652, 000 
19, 265, 000 


15, 889, 000 
16, 289, 000 
14, 643, 200 


3, 506, 000 
3, 456, 000 
3,572, 700 


w 
or 
IO Oo 


ld off farms, farm-home consumed and used for hatching purposes on farms, 
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ggs in Canada, 1941-46, and 


Total Value 


52,212,000 
81,493, 000 
100,537,000 
106,269,000 
118,947, 2002 
116,158,760 


1,780, 000 
1,974, 600 
1, 952, 500 


3,309, 000 
3, 649, 900 
4,264, 900 


2,705, 000 
3, 224, 300 
2, 633, 000 


16, 901, 000 
18,718, 100 
19, 353, 800 


36, 562, 000 
44, 208, 0002 
41,327,900 


9, 430, 000 
10, 740, 700 
10, 550, 000 


16, 894, 000 
16, 427, 200 
14, 801, 200 


10, 406, 000 
10, 853, 600 
11, 220, 500 


8, 282, 000 
9, 150, 800 
10, 054, 900 


2 Re- 
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19.—_ Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry in Canada, 1941-46, and by Kind 
of Poultry, 1944-46 


Per 
: Capita 
Farm Elsewhere Total Total Domestic 
Type and Year. Production! Produced Production Supply Disappearance pee 
tion? 
doz. doz. doz. doz. doz. doz. 
Eggs— 
194s eee 235,912,000 15,000,000 | 250,912,000 255,291,498 | 234,006,649 20-34 
LLY Vyas seen oh one Sho tes 270,865,000 15,000,000 | 285,865,000 290,900,527 | 256,788,735 22-03 
AGES EGHAL. ie ieee 304,699,000 17,500,000 | 322,199,000 327,958,454 | 279,754,361 23-68 
AQAA hte Re eaieee. 348,316,000 20,000,000 | 368,316,000 375,428,000 | 291,681, 103° 24-36 
A945 Se nets or 360,864,000 20,000,000 | 380,864,000 407,908,000 | 283,219,436 ° 23-37 
GAG eee ss Siete cases 328, 210,900 20,000,000 | 348, 210,900 | 366,724,300 296,699,700 | 24-12 
: lb. Noy. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
All Poultry— 
1 AY 8 Re ean Seine 5 one 220,007,000 14,895,000 | 234,902,000 247,289,308] 224,733,473 4 19-53 
1942 Ge a ae 258,650,000 14,895,000 | 273,545,000 294,204,3954| 274,198,343 4 23-52 
ERIC). CESS a Wee aA ae 265,308,000 16,000,000 | 281,308,000 295,870,885 4| 269,870,888 4 22-85 
49445 5. ae oe 315,176,000 18,000,000 | 332,176,009 358,419,0894| 315,156,5144 26-32 
MOGGY fe he “" "| 307,089,4002} 18,000,000 325,089,400°| 349,738,603°%,4 322,207,9003,4| 26-59% 
1946....... Pertwee. 305,877,109 18,006,000 | 323,877,100 344,329,000 | 311,092,900 25-29 
Fow!] and chickens— 
HORA Hee A! hee ern: 272,340,000 | 16,400,000 288,740,000 | 307,963, 808 270,037,094 | 22-55 
AOA Byte: fm. creas 264, 543, 600 16,400,000 | 280, 943, 600 301,366,500 | 276,070, 1008 22-783 
"IY. (ev ee po See 266, 390, 400 16,400,000 | 282,790, 400 297,859,300 | 269,094, 800 21-88 
Turkeys— 
OVEN A teat AI SS on, 4 32, 480, 000 1,300, 000 33, 780, 000 37, 828, 840 34, 012, 653 2-84 
POA Da tiie eee 32, 438, 400 1,300, 000 33, 738, 400 37, 508, 400 35,532,9003| 2-93 
HOA Gis, Beek coe rete 29, 994, 000 1,300,000 31, 294, 000 36, 524, 800 32, 227, 900 2-62 
Geese— 
[G44 ec. meee mere 6, 064, 000 200, 000 6, 264, 000 6, 518, 392 6, 337, 228 0-53 
19453 ce ore 5,911,000 200, 000 6,111, 000 6, 281, 800 6, 167, 700 0-51 
OSGi. oe acne 5, 677,000 200, 000 5, 877, 000 5, 946, 500 5, 844, 400 0-48 
Ducks— 
NOASS paceecad Se tote nie 4,292,000 100,000 | - 4,392,000 4,635, 125 4,299, 844 0:36 
SY 5 eRe eer NIE 4,196, 4003 100, 000 4,296, 4008 4,586, 9008 4,437, 2003| 0-373 
1D4G nee ee eee 3, 815, 700 100, 000 - 3,915, 700 3,998, 400 3, 925, 800 0°31 
1 Excludes eggs used for hatching. 2 Based on estimates of population given at p. 100. 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 4 Includes stocks of unclassified poultry 


and poultry in transit not shown in the various classifications. 


Subsection 6.—Dairying 


The development of dairying enterprises which commenced at the beginning 
of the War reached a peak in 1945. Milk production on farms was stimulated by 
producer subsidies during the entire war period, while payment of consumer subsidies 
tended to increase the sales of fluid milk for direct consumption. During the six-year 
period, 1939 to 1945, milk production increased approximately 1,800,000,000 Ib. 
and the industry as a whole made an immense contribution to the food supplies 
of both Canada and the United Kingdom. After the collapse of Germany in 
May, 1945, production suffered: from a reactionary development which became 
more pronounced after the final cessation of hostilities in August. The retreat from 
dairying in the Prairie Provinces following the bountiful harvest of 1944 with higher — 
prices paid for grain and live stock, and the cumulative effects of the labour shortage, 
all played a part in halting the upward swing in dairying production in the Western 
domain. On the other hand, dairying continued to expand in Eastern Canada, so 
that no decline was shown in the total output for Canada until 1946. 
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xr A notable feature of the dairy situation is the shift in production in recent 
_ years; Western Canada is now contributing a larger share of the total. In 
a 1920, Ontario and Quebec contributed approximately 67 p.c. of the total milk 
4 production of the Dominion; the Prairie Provinces produced 22 p.c., while the 
Maritimes and British Columbia shared to the extent of 9 p.c. and 2 p.c., respectively. 
By 1945 (the peak year), Ontario and Quebec were supplying only 62 p.e. of the 
milk production while the Prairie Provinces produced 28 p.c., the remaining 10 p.c. 


__ being divided between the Maritimes and British Columbia in the ratio of approxim- 
ately 6 to 4. 


i“ 


4 Milk Production and Utilization.—The total] production of milk reached 
a high point in 1945. In 1946, a decline of 790,000,000 Ib. was recorded, reducing 
the total. to 16,937,000,000 Ib. During the 1920’s and 1930’s, the tendency in 
milk utilization was toward greater use of milk for fluid sales and for the production 
of factory dairy products, while that employed for manufacturing on farms declined. 
_ With the outbreak of war in 1939, this trend was accentuated due to an increase in 
the demand for fluid milk and to the payment of Government subsidies on creamery 
_ butter-fat. (from July, 1942). In 1946, the proportion of the milk supply used for 
- fluid sales was 25 p.c. as compared with an average (1941-45) of 21 p.c. On the 
other hand, factory dairy products absorbed 52 p.c. as compared with an average 
(1941-45) of 56 p.c. The percentage used on farms remained about the same at 23 
_ p.c. All provinces showed reductions in milk production over 1945, the largest 
declines being in Prince Edward Island at 5-7 p.c., and Ontario at 5-3 p.c 


ih in oii thy 


ie fe es 


5 on > 
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Butter Production.—Creamery butter production suffered a reduction in 
1946 over 1945 of over 22,000,000 Ib. or 7-6 p.c. Declines occurred in every province. 
The dairy butter make of 54,225,000 Ib. was approximately 900,000 Ib. above 
the output of 1945, only Quebec and British Columbia having shown a reduced 
make. A point that should be noted, however, is that the Prairie Provinces 
_ continue to produce considerable quantities of dairy butter, most of which is made 


in Saskatchewan where the 1946 output represented 26 p.c. of the total production 
_ of Canada. 


* oo 


‘ Cheese Production.—Cheddar cheese production in 1945 was the highest 
“Since 1942, being approximately 187,000,000 Ib. as compared with 206,000,000 Ib. 
“in that year; in 1946 it declined to 143,509,000 lb. The total factory production 
of 147,320,000 Ib. (including 3,811,000 Ib. of cheese other than cheddar) in 1946 
-_Tepresented a decrease of 22 p.c. from that of 1945. Farm-made cheese amounted 
to 740,000 Ib., being slightly less than that produced in 1945. 


During recent years a wider range of cheese products has been manufactured 
in Canada. Roquefort and Cheshire types of cheese are now being produced in small 
quantities; Oka and Trappist cheese have been made in the Trappist monasteries 
for a number of years, and limited quantities of Limburger and lesser-known varieties 
are also being produced to meet the needs ofa special trade. Processed cheese, a 
Secondary product with cheddar cheese representing about 18 p.c. of the poundage, 
is another industry which has developed considerably during the past few years. 
In 1946, 26,000,000 Ib. was manufactured in comparison with 12,000,000 lb. ten years 
ago. Then, too, greater use is being made of by-products from cheese. Lactose, 
Which is made from milk-sugar crystals obtained from whey by a process of evapora- 
tion, is used for many purposes but it has gained special importance as a media 
for the growth of the mould from which penicillin is obtained. 
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Concentrated Milk Products.—Total production of all concentrated milk 
products combined in 1946 amounted to approximately 302,005,000 Ib. as compared 
with an output of 299,265,000 lb. in the preceding year. In recent years there has 
been a greater demand for evaporated milk, condensed milk and whole-milk powder 
for export markets and larger quantities of these products are now being manu- 
factured. Comparing the 1946 figures with those of 1939, evaporated milk moved 
from 116,885,000 lb., to 192,188,000 lb. ; condensed milk from 7,571,000 to 31,257,000 
Ib., and whole-milk powder from approximately 6,584,000 lb. to 15,934,000 Ib. 
Of the concentrated milk by-products, skim-milk powder is, of course, the most 
important item. ‘The output of this product advanced from approximately 
25,339,000 lb. to 42,246,000 lb. The remainder of the products increased approxi- 
mately 84 p.c. in production as compared with 1939. 


Ice Cream Production.—The output of ice cream was 15,783,000 gal. in 
1946 as compared with 16,352,000 gal. in 1945. This decrease was due to the 
continuation of restrictions on the quantity manufactured for civilian use, which 
had been ordered during the war years to provide more cream for other purposes, 
and to the closing of military establishments during the past year. 


Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—Milk consumption statistics 
reveal the increasing popularity of this product as an article of food. Per capita 
consumption (including cream expressed as milk) has increased steadily from 0-87 
pint per capita in 1939 to 1-01 pints in 1946. 


The domestic disappearance of all butter, which was estimated at 33-12 lb. 
per capita in 1942, showed a reduction of nearly 95 Ib. per capita in the following 
year as the result of butter rationing. In 1946 the estimated disappearance was 
25-64 Ib. per capita. Cheese, on the other hand, showed an almost continual increase 
from 1942 to 1945. In the latter year the per capita disappearance reached 5-06 lb., 
but in 1946 it fell to 4-15 lb., the lowest point in four years. During the past six 
years the disappearance of concentrated whole-milk products advanced from less 
than 11 Ib. per capita to over 18 Ib. in 1946. 


Sales Income.—Farmers have been receiving large incomes from the sale of 
dairy products during the war years as a result of the subsidies and bonuses now 
paid by the Government. In 1945, the income from dairying amounted to 


$270,000,000 as compared with $148,000,000 at the commencement of the War in | 


1939. The relationship of dairy sales income to that of total farm income was only 
12 p.c. in 1926; during the course of the next four years it moved up to 24 p.c., 
and reached the high point of 33 p.c. in 1931. As other lines of farming became 
more profitable, declines began to develop. In 1936 this relationship fell to 24 p.¢. 
and, regardless of important advances in dairy production and prices, the 1946 
income represented only 16 p.c. of the total farm income of Canada. 


During the past twenty-six years, the trend in sales income from dairy products - 
has been in two directions. In 1920 it stood at $153,000,000; sharp declines occurred ~ 
in the two subsequent years and in 1922 it amounted to only $105,000,000. This — 


was followed by several increases, and in 1928 it registered the highest point since 
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1920, when farmers realized $121,000,000 ‘from their dairy products. In 1930 
it moved up to $150,000,000 but, owing to exceptionally low prices in the depression 
period which followed, it was reduced in 1932 to a figure comparable with that of 
1928. From 1933 there has been an almost continual increase in income, reaching 
a total of $286,000,000 in 1946. 


Value of Dairy Production.—The farm value of milk showed an increase of 
$23,000,000 in 1946 over 1945 and the total value of dairy products an increase of 
$22,000,000 in the same comparison. Farm value figures shown in Tables 26 and 28, 
which include sales income and income in kind, reflect the extensions that have taken 
place in dairy farm undertakings. In 1946, 25 p.c. of the farm value of milk pro- 
duction originated in the Prairie Provinces while the two central provinces con- 
tributed 65 p.c. 


20.—Production and Utilization of Milk in Canada, 1942-46, and by Provinces, 
1945 and 1946 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1920-41 are given at p. 4 of the report “Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
1946’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 937 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used ray ae 
‘ pet oe otal Mi 
Province and Year On In Fluid Farm-Home}| Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales | Consumed Farms 
Saath ath A ORI se Bees} aE! 
000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 lb. 000 lb. 000 lb. 000 Ib. 

Ganad aeons sen oocte oct 1942 | 1,847,088 9,778,925 3,387,945 | 1,674,065 800,567 || 17,488,590 
1943 | 1,305,596 10,008,382 | 3,706,513 1,714,112 784,370 || 17,518,973 
1944 | 1,286,153 | 9,916,519 3,912,476 | 1,717,191 791,699 || 17,624,038 
1945 | 1,256,709 $, 849,786 4,007,858 | 1,716,296 796,123 || 17,626,772 
1946 | 1,278,736 8,853,260 | 4,254,000 1,740,072 810,960 || 16,937,028 
Prince Edward Island.1945 11, 540 114, 216 Oe As 26, 151 TOO 180,419 
1946 11,961 99,763 22,677 26, 473 7,415 168, 289 
NOVAS COLI Anos coientene 1945 60,327 197,799 135, 981 48,301 12,141 454, 549 
” 1946 60, 937 188, 558 136, 524 48, 687 13, 040 447,746 
New Brunswick........ 1945 105, 854 194,185 82, 743 65, 122 13,771 461,675 
1946 108, 876 179, 741 81, 989 66, 339 14,007 450, 952 
Quebec.......eeeeeeee 1945 185,736 | 2,938,259 | 1, 282, 009 373, 042 157, 663 4,936, 709 
1946 183,322 | 2,675,724 | 1, 351, 919 374, 101 162, 108 4,747,174 
Ontarios no. oes eis 1945 181,446 | 3,593,017 1,563, 857 496, 307 197, 256 6, 031, 883 
1946 183,485 | 3,156,218 | 1, 664, 338 506, 374 203, 220 5, 713, 635 
Manitoba. caccscetnedes 1945 131, 703 692, 190 190, 656 140, 255 75, 789 1, 230, 593 
1946 138, 064 662, 780 201, 456 143, 214 74, 062 1,219, 576 
Saskatchewan........-- 1945 328, 477 978, 263 172"321 326, 960 153, 557 1,959, 578 
1946 335, 941 883, 352 187,970 331, 879 156, 440 1, 895, 582 
Alberts teneacniests severe 1945 212, 861 902, 252 260, 555 202, 476 151, 932 1,730, 076 
1946 217, 454 799, 931 281, 806 204, 848 153, 634 1, 657, 678 
British Columbia...... 1945 38, 765 239, 605 298,561 37, 682 26,677 641, 290 
1946 38, 696 207,193 325, 321 38, 157 27, 034 636, 401 


Po =e 


_and Alberta. 


1Includes cheddar and other cheese 
1,972,000 lb. in 1945 and 3,811,000 lb. in 194 


made from whole milk. 
6, was produced in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
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 21.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1942-46, and by Provinces, 
1945 and 1946 
Ww Notre.—Figures for the years 1920-41 are given at p. 6 of the report “Dairying Statistics of Canada 
1946”’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 237 of the 1946 Year Book. 
SSSSSSSSm9m9a9S99amaaaaSS 
Butter Cheese 
Province and Year a 
Creamery Dairy Total Factory! |Farm-made Total 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
‘ a ae ae a 1942 | 284,591,372) 78,525,000 363,116,372) 207,431,370 787,275] 208,218, 645 
1943 | 311,709,476) 55,407,000) 367,116,476 166,274,217 760,500) 167,034,717 
1944 | 298,777,262} 54,580,000) 353,357,262 181,896,679 753,070) 182,649,749 
1945 | 293,811,000; 53,283,000} 347,094, 000 188,729,000 744,000) 189,473,000 
¢ 1946 | 271,366,000) 54,225,000] 325,591,000 147,320,000 740,000) 148,060,000 
* Prince Edward Island.1945 4,324, 000 492,000 4,816,000 1,052, 000 1,000 1, 053, 000 
1946 3, 900, 000 510, 000 4,410, 000 672,000 1,000 673,000 
Nova Scotia........... 1945 7,394,000} 2,561,000} 9,955,000 Nil 29,000 29,000 
, 1946 6, 973, 000 2, 587, 000 9,560, 000 ee 29,000 29,000 
New Brunswick........ 1945 7,425, 000 4,516,000} 11,941,000 1,194,000 4,000 1,198,000 
5 1946 6, 926, 000 4,645,000) 11,571,000 970,000 4,000 974,000 
MUNG ee vo a bah 1945 88, 061, 000 7,913,000} 95,974,000 61,519, 000 30,000) 61,549,000 
2 1946 85, 427, 000 7,810,000} 93,237,000 42,082,000 30,000} 42,112,000 
OO 1945 77,630, 000 7,670,000} 85,300,000 115, 937, 000 156,000} 116,093,000 
1946 | 68,954,000} 7,757,000] 76,711,000 95, 950, 000 156,000} 96,106,000 
ON 6 ea rrr 1945 27,005, 000 5,565,000} 32,570,000 3, 884, 000 118,000 4,002, 000 
1946 26, 067, 000 5, 837,000} 31,904,000 3, 259, 000 117,000 3,376, 000 
Saskatchewan.......... 1945 41,074,000} 13,952,000 55, 026, 000 401,000 142,000 543,000 
1946 37,025,000] 14,271,000 51, 296, 000 442,000 141,000 583, 000 
OLS. Oa ae 1945 34, 693, 000 8,978,000) 43,671,000 3, 993,000 225, 000 4,218,000 
1946 30, 764, 000 9,175,000} 39,939,000 3, 256, 000 223,000 3,479, 000 
British Columbia...... 1945 6,205,000} 1,636,000} 7,841,000 749,000 39,000 788, 000 
1946 | - 5,330,000 1, 633, 000 6, 963, 000 689, 000 39,000 728,000 


_ 


The latter, which amounted to 


22.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1942-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1920-41 are given at p. 10 of the report ‘Dairying Statistics of Canada 1946’’. 


SSO 


Item 


, y Concentrated Whole-Milk Products— 
memporited mill: ve 
me Condensed milk.......:........0...... 


© Totals, Concentrated Whole-Milk 
ee | LULU pe i, ee ae 


* 

_ Concentrated Milk By-Products— 

mw Condensed skim milk................. 
bs vaporated skim milk................ 
a mn-milk powder... 2%... .. cerca vec. 
a Condensed buttermilk................. 
ag Buttermilk powder..................-. 
€ BE ee ore eek ee hie NL 
Pa Totals, Concentrated Milk By- 
es meeamets ay ee. . 
a Grand Totals............... 


% 1 Includes lactose, 
- 78375—24 


1942 
"000 Ib. 
185, 762 

23,076 


11,134 
858 


220,830 


3,072 
3,199 


40,448 


261,278 


1943 
’000 lb. 


178, 368 
26,915 
15, 053 

766 


221,102 


38,665 


259,767 


Se a 


1944 1945 
"000 Ib. "000 lb. 
184, 344 200, 529 

31,021 28, 582 

16,022 14, 850 

1,070 1,743 
232,457 245,704 
3,505 3,561 
2,413 2,373 

29, 703 37,111 

2,400 2,549 

4,467 3,641 

2,961 3, 683 

46,002 53,561 

278,459 299,265 


SS 


192, 188 
31, 257 
15, 934 

2, 648 


242,027 
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59,978 


302,005 
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93,Production of Ice Cream, by Provinces, 1912-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1920-41 are given at p. 12 of the report “Dairying Statistics of Canada, 1946’’. 


Province 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
‘ 000 gal. | ’000gal. | "000gal. | ’000gal. | ‘000 gal. 
Prince Edward Island.......++++++s+++8: 69 82 100 83 63 
Naver Maotine, secant Se ide vanes rae cae 941 1,060 1,147 1,057 915 
New Brunswick.......+s2+s+2e00 can tatty? 483 534 497 484 466 
Guebedis. AIM eb c.f een tea es 2,890 3, 252 3,309 3,254 |. 3,176 
CRs tee ign Me Ae pee Ne ad GR RRS, 6, 751 7,591 7, 664 6, 936 6, 874 
COE ly a a ani cea er Pa ase 1,074 1, 250 1,173 1,058 1,002 
Saskatchewan.....:-eeseeqeesseeessetets ; Woe 853.1. 843 800 765 
Torta ais eh ess: crass teense oo oan 1,018 1, 133 1, 162 1,042 997 
ai isi C OND es asidcnen res ap ices 1,248 1,488 1,771 1,638 1,525 
Motals a. oso oe eee eee 15,226 17,243 17,666 16,352 15,783 


Mes ee ieee a a 


24,—Estimated Consumption of Milk in Canada, 1942-46, and by Provinces, 
1945 and 1946 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1920-41 are given at p. 14 of the report ‘‘Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
1946’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 938 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Milk and Cream Consumed Per Capita 
(in Pints of Milk) Daily Consumption 
Province and Year SEER DARA EOS Oe aeie ee 
i on- i on- 

Producers Producers Total Producers} Producers Total 

' ’000 pt. 000 pt. ’000 pt. pt. pt. pt. 
Ganadane eee 1942 1,300,750 2,553,463 3,854,213 1-42 0-77 0-91 
1943 1,331,866 2,793,565 4,125,431 , 1-45 0-82 0-96 

1944] 1,383,740 2,947, 652. 4,281,392 1-45 0-85 0-98 

1945 1,330,462 3,013,661 4,344,123 1-46 0-86 0-98 

1946 1,348,893 3,198, 744 4,547,637 1-45 0:90 1-61 

Prince Edward Island. .1945 20,272 15, 922 36,194 1-26 0-91 1-08 
1946 20, 522 17,052 37,574 1-28 0:95 1-11 

Nova Scotia.....+..++- 1945 37,443 102, 249 139, 692 0-83 0-56 0-62 
1946 37,742 102, 657 140, 399 0-82 0-56 0-61 

New Brunswick..... ..1945 50, 482 62,218 112,700 1-01 0-52 0-66 
1946 51,425 61,651 113,076 1-01 0-50 0-65 
Quebec.......+-+2eee8: 1945 289, 180 963,991 WOR B ara 1-14 0-92 0-96 
1946 290, 001 1,016, 559 1,306, 560 1-13 0-96 0-99 

Ontario--eneeee ten 1945 384, 734 1,175, 924 1,560, 658 1-84 0-94 1-07 
1946 392,538 1, 251, 479 1,644,017 1-85 0-28 1-11 

Manitobae vente darn sas 1945 108, 725 143,362 252, 087 1-43 0-74 0-94 
1946 111,019 151, 482 262,501 1-44 0-77 0-96 

Saskatchewan........-- 1945 253, 457 129,575 383 , 032 1-84 0:76 1-25 
1946 257, 270 141,342 398, 612 1-84 0-82 1-27 

NID OLtanr seis sfels.c.6')xclers 1945 156,958 195, 921 352,879 1-46 1-01 1-17 
1946 158, 797 211,901 370,698 1-46 1-08 1-21 

British Columbia...... 1945 29,211 224,499 -253, 710 1-22 0-70 0-73 
1946 29,579 244, 621 274, 200 1-21 0-75 0-78 


co 
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25.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1942-46 


BUTTER 
§ Waar Creamery Dairy Whey Total Butter 
ss Diss  } Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
= ‘ appearance | Capita] appearance | Capita appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
3 -000 Ib. Ib. 000 Ib. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 
z 1942. 304,721 | 26-15 78, 543 6-74 2,682 0-23 385, 946 33-12 
ae LEE a ae 279,050 | 23-62 55, 421 4.69 2,200 0-19 336, 671 28-50 
ap 1944....... 299,405 | 25-00 54,574 4-56 2,745 0-23 356, 724 29-79 
‘e NOG. s5 292,970 | 24-17 - §3,348 4-40 2,734 0-23 349, 052 28-80 
s 19460 50.5. 258,741 | 21-04 54,277 4-4] 2,305 0-19 315, 323 25-64 
ee ‘. . 
|. 9 LSS Sy Sa a LL a a cen cree ee ee Se ee ee 
s CHEESE 
* Cheddar | Other Farm-Made Total Cheese 


ire 
anit 


Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita| appearance Capita || appearance | Capita 


SITE ee Le tae eS mama | cope | | el a eae RASS (i aN ES 


’000 Ib. lb. 000 lb. lb. ’000 lb. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 
CO eae 43,000 3-69 2,036 0-17 thst 0:07 45, 823 3-93 
HORS nes 52,020 4-40 2272 0-19 761 0-07 55, 053 4-66 
Ly ee 51, 889 4-33 2,349 0-20 753 0-06 54,991 4-59 
HOAD oc 3. 57,908 4-78 2,627 0-22 744 0-06 61,279 5-06 
eee 45,184 3-67 5,178 0-42 740 0-06 51,102 4-15 
CONCENTRATED WHOLE-MILK PRODUCTS ae 
Evaporated Condensed | Powdered Total 
Dis- Per Dis- Per» Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita appearance | Capita 
000 Ib. Ib. ’000 lb. lb. ”000 Ib. lb. 7000 lb. lb. 
1942S... 142,660 | 12-24 8,978 0-77 7,954 0-68 160, 449 13-77 
NDAD. ee Soci 154,648 | 13-09 9,453 0-80 14,093 1-19 178, 963 15-15 
1944....... 130,949 | 10-94 10,251 0-85 13,395 1-12 155,028 | 12-95 
MOREE Ss: 147,021 12-13 11,312 0-93 10, 504 0-87 169, 508 13-98 
BAO. om 146,408 | 11-90 12, 439 1-01 10, 420 0-85 170,314 13-84 
CONCENTRATED MILK BY-PRODUCTS 
Evaporated Condensed Powdered Total2 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per- Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita | appearance Capita || appearance | Capita 
000 1b. lb. ’000 lb. lb. ’000 Ib. lb. 7000 Ib. lb. 
£042... 3. 1,605 0-14 5, 420 0-46 25,621 2-20 40,521 3-48 
Uh 1, 643 0-14 3,994 0-34 PERT: 1-93 39,618 3°35 
1944......, 2,359 0-20 3,361 0-28 27,539 2-30 44,413 3°71 
BYAD SS... 2,424 0-20 3, 638 0-30 31,914 2-63 48,496 4-00 
1946....... 2,989 0-24 3, 784 0-31 85,351 2-87 54, 062 4-39 
FLUID MILK AND CREAM 
eres ne tes eas Remsen od ee Ee WE a BOTH ote 
Milk Cream as Product Cream as Milk Total 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita| appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita appearance | Capita 
000 lb. lb. ”000 lb. lb. 7000 Ib. lb. 000 lb. lb. 
1042....... 3,802,060 | 326-25 170,040 | 14-59 1,018,312 | 87-38 4,820,372 | 413-63 
ee 4,498,935 | 380-88 190,554 | 16-13 847,495 | 71-75 5,346,430 | 452-63 
1944....... 4,631,748 | 386-78 212,316 | 17-73 880,545 | 73-53 5,512,293 | 460:31 
O05... 4,864,615 | 401-41 194,262 | 16-03 739,303 | 61-00 5,603,918 | 462-41 
1946.. 5,106,110 | 415-13 199,790 | 16-24 760,342 | 61-82 5,866,452 | 476-95 


___ For footnotes, see end of table, p. 364. 
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25.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1942-46—concluded 


See Gn a ene SS 


ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS IN TERMS OF MILK 


Year 


Butter Cheese Ste Totals 
CRSPS Fee As ee PORT le A ONG EB EW? 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- |e Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance Capita | appearance Capita || appearance Capita 
’000 lb. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. 
1943305 2 8,972,211 | 769-88 513,217 | 44-04 401,801 | 34-48 14,946,801 |1,282-55 
ASAS crs oe 7,829,966 | 662-88 616,593 | 52-20 478,496 | 40-51 14,542,373 |1,231-15 
ly 2 gee Aad 8,286,648 | 692-00 615,899 | 51-43 420,833 | 35-14 15,113,222 |1,262-06 
1945 9 ae 8,114,231 | 669-55 682,648 | 56-33 436,890 | 36-04 15,071,267 |1,243-61 
1946760305 7,334,012 | 596-26 569,277 | 46-28 439,230 | 35-71 14,434,510 |1,173-54 


1 Includes malted milk and cream powder in 1942-46, and condensed coffee in 1942, items which do not 
appear separately in this table. 2 Includes milk by-products not separately listed, including con- 
densed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, and casein in 1942-46, and sub-standard products 
in 1944-46. 3 Includes ice cream in terms of milk; on aper capita basis the 1946 disappearance amounted 
to 1:28 gal. of the product and 18-34 lb. expressed as milk. 


26.—Value of Farm Milk Production in Canada, 1942-46, and by Provinces, 
1945 and 1946 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1920-41 are given at p. 17 of the report ‘Dairying Statistics of Canada 
1946’’; for the years 1939-41 at p. 240 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used ae 

é Se PU es BS | ee a eee ilk 

Province and Year On In Fluid Farm-Home Fed Pro- 

Farms Factories Sales Consumed | on Farms duction 
ech ta eee LE 0 ERS | Ree Sas Pepa en 

$'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Canada’ che ane. 1942 25,285 134,861 72,714 23,862 11,390 268,112 
1943 19,826 152,905 84,650 27,046 12,422 296,849 
1944 19,770 165,400 98,109 29,008 13,418 $25,705 
1945 18,915 163,226 102,981 30,680 14,152 329,954 
1946 21,305 162,771 118,460 34,513 15,991 353,040 
Prince Edward Island.1945 172 1,822 466 510 143 3,143 
1946 197 1,810 528 543 152 3, 230 
Nova Scotia.........-- 1945 966 3,497 4,067 918 231 9,679 
1946 1,075 3,456 4,279 998 267 10,075 
New Brunswick.......- 1945 1,708 3,200 2,382 12a 260 8, 834 
1946 1,910 3,300 2,442 1,393. 294 9,339 
Quebec......--+-+-ee-: 1945 2,904 48,780 31, 993 6, 864 2,901 _ 93,442 
1946 3, 132 49,951 36, 967 7,669 8,323 101,042 
OntariO-:chascddeeteces 1945 2,748 63, 601 40, 520 9,033 3,590 119, 492 
- 1946 3,176 61,908 47,184 10,279 4,125 126,672 
Manitobacstasc ccc eters 1945 1, 883 10,342 4,445 2,384 1,288 20, 342 
1946 2 bak 11, 067 5,341 2,678 1,385 22, 42 
Saskatchewan.........- 1945 4,718 14, 489 4,076 5, 493 2, 580 31,356 
1946 5,440 14,491 4,770 6, 239 2,941 33, 881 
Nibertacsassenics voce 1945 3, 153 13,414 6, 362 3,584 2,689 29, 202 
1946 3,551 13,056 7,345 3,974 2,980 30, 906 
British Columbia...... 1945 663 4,028 8,670 663 470 14,494 
1946 653 3,702 9, 604 740 524 15, 253 


1946”; for the years 1939-41 at p. 240 of 
eee) oS 


Cheese 


Prince 


Nore.—The first two columns of this table represent values b 
_ supply being accounted for in each case. 
_ Manufactured purposes; while the fourth column re 
_ butterfat and dairy butter. 
of Canada, 1946” 


E 


Province 

and Year 

Canada. .1942 

1943 

- 1944 

1945 

: 1946 
if 

oe Po... 1945 

1946 

NGS ens ss 1945 

1946 

- N.B 1945 

1946 

~ Que. 1945 

1946 

mtr. 1945 

: 1946 

o Man..... 1945 

1946 

Sask... ..1945 

1946 

Alta..... 1945 

1946 

(Caan 1945 

1946 


Butter 


Creamery 


$ 


97,741,000 
105,104, 000 
101,536,000 
101,405,000 
104,651,000 


1,538, 000 
1,580,000 
2,816,000 
2,894,000 
2,721,000 
2,840,000 
30, 575, 000 
33,317,000 
27,520,000 
27, 237,000 
9,003, 000 
9, 853, 000 
13,559, 000 
13,514,000 
11,390,000 
11,337,000 
2,283, 000 
2,079,000 


Dairy 


$ 


172,000 
197,000 
960, 000 


1,068,000 
1,707,000 
1,909, 000 
2,896, 000/14, 262,000 
3,124,000/11, 112,000 
2,715, 000/25, 159, 000 
3, 142, 000'23, 906, 000 
1,859, 000 
2,148,000 
4,688, 000 
5, 409, 000 
3,106,000 
3,505,000 


653,000 


642, 000| 


DAIRYING 
ee 


Factory 


$ 


24,671, 000/44, 942,000 
19,666, 000/38, 902,000 
19,614, 000|42,140,000 
18,756, 000/42, 734,000 
21,144, 000/37, 809,000 


246,000 
166,000 
‘il 


267,000 
233,000 


1,333,000 
1,107,000 
178,000 
213,000 
1,131,000 
917,000 
158,000 
155,000 


Farm- 
ade 


$ 


160,000 
160, 200 
156,200 
159, 000 
161,000 


2 

1 

6, 000 
7,000 

1,000 

1,000 
8,000 
8,000 
33,000 
34,000 
24,000 
23, 000 
30,000 
31,000 
47,000 
46,000 
10, 000 
11,000 


-41 are given at p. 18 of the report 
the 1946 Year Book. 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Products 


$ 


47,856,090 
49,200,000 
54,692,000 
52,983,000 
52,983,000 


111,000 
87,000 
1,723,000 
1,671,000 
647,000 
643, 000 
12,178,000 
13,020, 000 
28, 250,000 
28,113,000 
1,399,000 
1,349,000 
1,006, 000 
936, 000 
2,420,000 
2,343,000 
5, 249, 000 
4,821,000 


Milk 
Otherwise 
Used 


$ 


134,057,000 
142,756,000 
155,977,000 
164,930,000 
187,779,000 


1, 220,000 
1,335,000 
5,661,000 
6, 087, 000 
4,146,000 
4,445,000 
47,761,000 
54, 208,000 
58, 982, 000 
68,094, 000 
9,020,000 
10,381,000 
13,177,000 
15,075,000 
14, 086, 000 
15, 945, 000 
10, 877,000 
12, 209, 000 


1 Since the figures in this table are rounded to thousands, the estimated value of farm 
dward Island, which amounted to $200 in both 1945 and 1946, is not shown. 


1942-46, and by Provinces. 1945 and 1946. 


® 
op epee 
A alue o 
Province and Year Dairy 
F Products 
a 
Ge, $”000 
meCanada...,.......... 1942 | 366,873 
% 1943 375,403 
a 1944 | 393,027 
a 1945 | 399,927 
= 1946 | 421,967 
_ Prince Edward Island 1945 3, BY 
ton ; 
ey Nova Scotia.......... 1945 | 11,725 
. 1946 12,351 
_ New Brunswick...... 1945 10,218 
ee 1946 10,793 
Quebec 1945 112,908 
a 1946 119,572 
oF i 1945 147, 924 
1946 154, 981 
1945 24,119 
1946 26, 304 
1945 35, 098 
1946 37,472 
1945 34, 839 
1946 36, 698 
1945 19,531 


3 : 1946 20,180 15, 253 12, 486 13,590 | 3-17 . 2°34 2-48 
eee a are te 88 


The third column is th 
presents the income received from 
-41 are given at p. 19 of the report 
1946 Year Book, 


Figures for the years 1920 
; for the years 1939-41 at p. 241 of the 


Farm 

Cost Sales 
ep tas of Milk | Income 

Pio. Delivered from 
duction at Plants | Dairying 

$000 $000 $000 
268,112 | 204,823 | 218,927 
296,849 | 216,315 | 243,361 
325, 705 228,363 | 268,305 
329,954 | 234,126 | 269,875 
353,040 | 250,984 | 285,599 
Salts 1,985 2,314 
3, 230 2,061 IRE EY 
9,679 6, 767 7,984 
10,075 7,097 8,079 
8, 834 4,935 6,351 
9,339 5,118 6, 087 
93, 442 71,998 81,414 
101, 042 78,174 88, 424 
119, 492 90,800 |. 104,726 
126, 672 96, 464 109, 567 
20,342 12,889 14, 984 
22,642 14,555 16,590 
31,356 15, 762 19,012 
33, 881 16, 741 19, 996 
29, 202 17,373 20, 037 
30, 906 18,288 20, 909 
14,494 11,617 13,053 


Whey 


18,960,000 


Skim 

Milk, 
Butter- 
milk and 


$ 


17,447,000 
19,615,000 
18,912,000 


17, 440, 000 


278, 000 
251,000 
559, 000 
624, 000 
729,000 
722,000 
5,228,000 
4,783,000 
5, 265, 000 
4,455,000 
1,481,000 
1, 443,000 
2,460, 000 
2,294, 000 
2,659, 000 
2,605,000 
301,000 
263,000 


the sa 
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27.—Values of the Dairy Products of Canada, 1942-46, and by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1920 “Dairying Statistics of Canada, 


Total 
Value 


$ 


366,874,000 
375,403,200 
393,027,200 
399,927,000 
421,967,000 


3,565,000 

3,616,000 
11,725,000 
12,351,000 
10,218, 000 
10,793,000 
112,908, 000 
119,572,000 
147,924,000 
154, 981,000 
24,119,000 
26,304, 000 
35,098, 000 
37,472,000 
34, 839, 000 
36,698,000 
19,531,000 
20, 180,000 


-made cheese in 


28.--Values of Production, Cost of Milk at Plants, and Income from Dairying, 


ased on total production, the entire milk 
e cost of milk delivered for fluid and for 


le of milk, 


“Dairying Statistics 


Per Hundredweight of Milk 


ORR See er ie] a eet veces Ines cece era ree ee ae AL Pe eee 


Total } Farm | Plant Sales 
Value | Value Cost. | Income 
$ $ $ $ 
2-10 1-53 1-56 1-57 
2-14 1-69 1-58 1-73 
2-23 1-85 1-65 1-90 
2-27 1-87 1-69 1-91 
2-49 2-08 1-91 2-14 
1-98 1-73 1-47 1-69 
2°15 1-92 1-68 1-91 
2-58 2-13 2-03 2-22 
2-76 2-25 2-18 2-34 
2-21 1-91 1-78 1-98 
2-39 2-07 1-96 2-16 
2-29 1-89 1-71 1-91 
2-52 2-13 1-94 2°15 
2°45 1-98 1-76 2-02 
2°71 2-22 2-00 2-26 
1-96 1-65 1-46 1-67 
2-16 1-86 1-68 1-89 
1-79 1-60 1-37 1-61 
1-98 1-79 1-56 1-79 
2-01 1-69 1-49 1-70 
2-21 1-86 1-69 1-88 
3-05 2-26 2-16 2-34 


bo 
Ca 
Oo 
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Subsection 7.—Horticulture 


Annual statistics of commercial horticulture are now confined to production 
and value of fruits. Until 1943 a survey of the floriculture and nursery-stock 
industry was conducted annually, but as a wartime measure the collection and 
publication of this information was suspended. No estimates of the acreage and 
annual production of vegetables are. as yet available but an attempt is being made 
to collect this information for the major crops. Details of acreage production, 
and value of all the common vegetables grown in 1940 and 1941 will be found in a 
series of bulletins issued by the Census Division of the Bureau of Statistics. 


Fruit Production.—The. production of fruit in Canada on a commercial 
scale is confined to the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. Fruit production in each of these Provinces is concentrated 
for the most part in fairly well defined sections. In Nova Scotia, for example, the 
Counties of Annapolis and Kings—the Annapolis Valley—and to a lesser extent 
Hants County are the main fruit-producing areas. In New Brunswick there are 
two chief centres for fruit growing, the most important being St. John River Valley, 
which includes the Counties of Queens, Kings, Sunbury and York. The other 
district is located in Westmorland County adjacent to Nova Scotia. The fruit 
areas in Quebec can be roughly divided as follows: the Montreal area including 
Montreal and Jesus Islands; the North Shore area including the Counties of 
L’Assomption, Terrebonne and Two Mountains; the Eastern Townships including 
Chateauguay, Huntingdon, St. Jean, Missisquoi and Rouville Counties; and the 
Quebee City district including the Counties of Portneuf, Montmorency, Lévis, 
Bellechasse, L’Islet and Quebec. *In Ontario, the fruit-producing area is much 
more widespread and is located in the counties adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes as far as Georgian Bay. The most famous fruit sec- 
tion is the Niagara district which includes Welland and Lincoln Counties. There 
are two other well-known sections: the north shore of Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River including the Counties of Dundas, Grenville, Leeds, Hastings, Prince 
Edward, Lennox and Addington, Northumberland, Durham and Ontario; and the 
equally well-known section in the Georgian Bay district, including the Counties of 
Grey, Bruce and Simcoe. In British Columbia there are four well-defined areas 
of fruit production, the most extensive and best known is the Okanagan Valley. 
In addition, there are the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes section 
and Vancouver Island. . 


29.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruit, 1940-45, 
with Five- Year Averages, 1935-39 


iio ee a es 


Average 
Kind of Fruit and Year Quantity Weight Value pe: Unit 
of Quantity 
: bu. lb. $ $ 
pples— 

Nege AOS HSB Oke omelette atlas siacier= er smemerageianecs oc 14, 560, 000 655,191,000 10, 978, 000 0-75 
TOAQEL che dency Shenae Seep oee 928 12, 865, 000 578,925,000 8,779,000 0-68 
TERE Se Be ROAAS Geto aocmom sh Cr Dp 10,725, 000 482,625,000 9,472,000 0-88 
TICS te PUR TS cs Seamed ap are a. Os Acar 12, 982,000 584,190,000 14,390, 000 1-11 
AGAR WE, 2 be Jere one areas o\epatetemes ema sng 12, 854, 000 578,430,000 16, 814, 000 1-31 
nO Yt ee aren 5 CCRDF 0 COO CUE 17, 829, 000 802,305,000 22, 807, 000 1-28 


AOA Ghee ota a thee eee sists o scuraterasarn tenet e als 2 7, 635, 000 343,575,000 12, 857,000 1-65 


hee 


¥ 


FRUIT PRODUCTION 


_ 29.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shi 
with Five-Year Averages, 


Kind of Fruit and Year 


Plums and Prunes— 
Av. ot ape Pa 


eee eee eee 


OED ccs 
~ Peaches— 
Awl 035-39. ccc... 


E | ree Sea 
Be oricots— 
Av. 1935-39....... 


an B000709. «ox: 


Ce ee ied 


ct Aa 


Raspberries— 


see ee erase 


wee ee ee ree 


eee wee anee 


see eee e ene 


eee ese rese 


tee ee eee ae 


see eee ewes 


a a eed 


ee eee ere ee 


et ey eee ert 


ee eee eww oe 


See ewer ene 


ee ee ear 


tee ee wee ee 


ee ed 


BAe SE ed centre 


eee eee eens 


eee news 


Mole v8 £6 604 Sexe je" a..5) 5 8 we,.06 m6. 9:6 


#0, 69.09 6) 678 diy we leh e.'e. 6.0 & 6 m6 v0 


<=> S14, 0's w)0 & Osu e Clas 0 2 ss 6 ® 6: ¥ 


#18) 6.6) a0 Pe 060 e\ else a Bi < 6 6, 0's. 6 0-0 


Se STS |B) 6 61.618) OS. G60 68 eirey 8) Giese elk, 


CC OCH eee reece ecrce rere anese 


256,88) 6, 8! n, 2) 6 e500 esis 0 0's 0,6 6 « 


289 se, 876) 9, o -eFere eas) /6 le le, e098 a8 ie! je 
ee ee i ee i ea ory 


Smee woe werner ener civ vccseene 


er ee i rr rd 
Pe meee eter reer eno ene 0 0 ora 


Cee reer eeeseeceeccereceoce 


nee 18 SSR Nr 9 [O-so0) 0 116.00 16 0 e600, 6 “o 
SY OO 8 6c eee wee ce 8 S00 6 00 0 0. 
Pee eee eee rose rec er ece reas 
i ee vy 
O10, 2 8p Xo. 6)[0:/6 0'9.,.0)16 6 @ a0)! 60 6) a ee « 
SDSS) 058° 0) 61 08. 068 6 e016 eve. e e)e.e a) 8 


ee a ee rer ary 


Se efor eee) 6. 0s 0. 10\'6' 0 0-0 Bie a6 640. tre 
SS) 56 %1e) &: o\ehe in «ee eheie: 0) 6 le 6 «06 
Socal e © 6 0 8 06 0 00 0.0 © 0 eee ele 
wes) @.S ine «8 Cee 06 0 0 6 wn 8 ee 6 6 
Ole 2 6 6 0 eee 0 00 00 86 wos ce pe 
00 © 0 0.0 60 e tee Oe ee te nt cele 


S52) 98 isto) 186. O18 se <n 8" es. a) ewe © 


BWR SO Ae elle, 9 0,'0 6b 66 ebb 6 0.6) ees 
CMCC Pome mere esecerreseveee 
ee a ee ary 
Ree a eee ce ees re beereees 
Cee estar ecercc es neces ccercrecee 
Core re eee rsreceneeenvesvene 


CO CeCe ee Heese ee revresenenes 


CC Core e mercer essere sessceee 
SRG Gu 6R, 8110 (0\.0. 08 ore gmiietore\a,'sibexe: sve je 
Ce ewes eee eee sess ere ee res 
Cee Pe Oe ece ces evesestoovces 
Peer ee secre ce reso ereecsocens 
Cee reece rescervececcesrecces 


a i i rary eo eee 


See ee wee eres ereeresesroes 
Cee e eer eerecec er escececcees, 
CC i ce ee er ne 
Ce ee OO ee ee ee ee) 
Cee eee merce ccceeroeeccrerne 
OSs Sie Oe © ches 6668 0) 6 se) 0-6 06 


OP. e @ 0 010 6 60.014 6.0 6 0 5 ee 6 hee © 


See terre ccccvresereccese ese 
Ce ee ar i rr) 
CCPC eee ee eee ereresenessees 
SaaS Ge 8) Ate wa eve: Sake 0 0 Tp d--0. 06/8 ie! e is 
PP Se evesanarvevecsebesceoee 
Sai ete, B26 s's a dj (P06, Pope ps) 0m eileve 6." 


#9: Care © 8 00.9 4 0.619 0) 0 6140 0.4, 8 0 810 


Cee er ese reser esereseeens 
CCH Cee eo esses reeerieeeeres 
CC ee i 2 ee a ry 
CO em meee rere resereenesecs 
OS e cep eeeeesteeonsroeedees 
wm eee eee reer reese rere eeees 


PIS 00 Seo 8 me « bess 2 ie, 6 Wee 0) elie i ws 


_ eS SS 
Pe 
: ; alue 
Quantity Weight Value per Ui 
of Quantity 
bu. lb. $ $ 
569,000 28,450,000 701,000 1-23 
650, 000 32, 500,000 800, 000 1-23 
732,000 36, 600, 000 1,137,000 1-55 
753,000 37, 650, 000 1,429,000 1-90 
637, 000 31, 850, 000 1, 462, 000 2-30 
894, 000 44,700,000 2,007,000 2-24 
600, 000 30, 000, 000 1,582,000 2-60 
264, 000 13, 200, 000 318, 000 Si HP 8) 
253, 000 12, 650, 000 338, 000 1-34 
536, 000 26, 800, 000 822,000 1-53 
377, 000 18, 850, 000 737, 000 1-95 
364, 000 18, 200, 000 1, 133,000 3-11 
503, 000 25, 150, 000 1,375,000 2-73 
486,000 24,300,000 1,270,000 2°84 
1, 023,000 51,170,000 1,473,000 1-44 
1,345, 000 67, 250,000 1,919,000 1-43 
1,579,000 78, 950, 000 2, 808, 000 1-78 
2,003, 000 100, 150, 000 3,505,000 1-75 
633, 000 31, 650,000 2,079,000 3-28 
1, 698, 000 84, 900, 000 4,534,000 2-67 
1, 566, 000 78, 300, 000 4, 502,000 2-95 
50,000 2,510, 000 104,000 2-08 
68,000 3,400, 000 148,000 2-18 
76, 000 3, 800, 000 154,000 2-03 
98,000 4,900,000 227,000 2-32 
25,000 1, 250, 000 102,000 4-08 
146,000 7,300, 000 489,000 3-35 
87,000 © 4,350,000 319,000 3-49 
210,000 10, 500, 000 556, 000 2-65 
172,000 8, 600, 000 598, 000 3°48 
347,000 17, 350, 000 1,413,000 4-07 
364, 000 18, 200, 000 1,587,000 4-36 
216, 000 10, 800, 000 1,545, 000 7-15 
285, 000 14, 250, 000 1,909, 000 6-70 
237,000 11, 850, 000 1, 724, 000 8-01 
qt. 
25, 493, 000 31, 866,000 2,104,000 0-07 
28) 496, 000 35, 620, 000 2,044,000 0-07 
24,053, 000 30,066, 000 2,211,000 0-09 
17,779, 000 22,224, 000 2,057,000 0-12 
16,310, 000 20, 387, 500 3,337,000 0-21 
10, 922. 000 13, 652, 000 2,303,000 0-21 
16, 726, 000 20, 907,500 - 4,186,000 0-24 
9,157,000 11, 446, 750 953,000 0-10 
12, 090, 000 15, 112, 500. 1, 214, 000 0-10 
8,210,000 10, 262, 500° 1,156, 000 0-14 
9,331,000 11, 663, 750 1, 664, 000 0-18 
10, 092,000 12, 615, 000 2,708,000 0-26 
10, 806, 000 13, 508, 000 2, 682,000 0-25 
12) ie 000 15, 685, 000 3, 147,000 0-26 
1,483,000 1, 483,000 100, 000 0-07 
1, 8865000 1, 886, 000 100,000 0-05 
1,583,000 1,583,000 112,000 0-07 
re 534, 000 1,534,000 ~ 153,000 0-10 
1. ,313,,000 1,313,000 153, 000 0-12 
1, 660, 000 1,660,000 196,000 Q-12 
1, 447, 000 1, 447,000 140,000 0:14 
42,818,000 42,818,000 » 793,000 0-02 
52, 727,000 52,727,000 1,038, 000 0-02 
47,151,000 47,151,000 1,252,000 0-03 
74, 913,000 74,913,000 1, 862,000 0-02 
53, 763, 000 53, 763, 000 1,733,000. 0-03 
60, 862, 000 60,862,000 |. 2,380,000 0-04 
66,012,000 66,012,000 4: 2,543,000 # 0-04 
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30. — Values and Weight of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Provinces, 1940-45, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1935-39 


Norse.—Values for 1926-39 are given at p. 228 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Nova New British 


Year Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 
VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Av. 1935-39......0eeeeeeeees 3, 812, 200 247,400 | 1,509,800 | 5,486, 400 7,024,000 || 18,079, 800 
1940 40 J tipieticeetn 2,285,000 257,000 | 1,574,000 | 5,722,000 7,140,000 |; 16,978,000 
10481 cin cea sistas Boe 2,869,000 374,000 | 1,530,000 | 7,650,000 8,114,000 || 20,537,000 
£962. Poo Menges 3, 438, 000 404,000 | 2,183,000 | 9,703,000 11,928,000 || 27,656,000 
19483 Pt Niet at 4,650,000 678,000 | 2,416,000 | 10,476,000 12,846,000 || 31,066,000 
POSE ol See retaee fens 5,063, 000 436,000 | 1,834,000 | 12,065,000 21,284,000 || 40,682,000 
1945 ess cose Gs ine cs ss 1,449, 000 531,000 953,000 | 9,567,000 19,770,000 || 32,270,000 3 
WEIGHT 
lb. lb. lb. lb. tb. lb. 
Av. 1935-89... i. <j: = oes 267,171,000 | 8,158,000 37,422,000 | 235,856,000 300,027,000 848, 634, 000 
1920 ceony. carne amen: 158,545,000 | 8,889,000 | 54,518, 000 | 258,839,000 | 327,880,000 || 808, 671, 000 
Bt) RRM re SR ene oo 157,920,000 | 11,164,000 | 41,890, 090 | 247,795,000 | 276,509,000 || 735, 188, 000 
194 RA er ao he: 179,114,000 | 12,705,000 60, 368,090 | 292,272,000 329,816,000 874,275, 000 
1948 oe2 0k scneees eee 221,113,000 | 16,300,000 49,017,000 | 223,353,000 250,475,000 || 760, 258, 000 
19044) nee eye 239,564,000 | 13,942,000 44,137,000 | 278,240,000 494,003,000 ||1,069,886,000 
1945 as odds tec tee 52,291,000 | 8,885,000 | 8,859, 000 | 152,290,000 | 374,111,000 || 596, 427, 000 


1,530,000 gal. 


Subsection 8.—Special Agricultural Crops 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. 
improved somewhat from the unusua 
sugar and syrup, expressed as syrup, 
The 1946 crop, however, 


average level of 2,606,000 gal. 


into April. 
better than usual. 
lasted for approximately 50 days. 
some producers to colle 
good quantities of syrup in April. 
for the most part, at or near t 
unchanged from 1945. 


Sap was very sweet an 
In Quebec, wher 
Warm weather at t 


—Maple sugar and syrup production in 1946 


ct and store their equipmen 


The season opened 
d the quality of both sugar and syrup was 
e the bulk of the crop is produced, the season 
he end of March prompted 
t but others who re-tapped made 


lly small crop of 1945. Production of both 
amounted to 2,144,000 gal. compared with 
was still considerably below the ten-year 
early in March and lasted well 


Prices received for both sugar and syrup were, 


he ceiling and average prices 


remained practically 
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31.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced 
in Canada, 1940-46, and by Provinces, 1944-46 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
: ea St Value, 
Province and Year Average Average Sugar 
Quantity! | Price per} Value! | Quantity! | Price per| Value! and 
Pound Gallon Syrup 
Nova Scotia— lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
OA ose re Crht La 5 44,000 35-0 16, 000 8,000 3-56 30, 000 46,000 
TOS Dyn ce ee eS 18,000 42-0 8,000 4,000 3-50 14, 000 22,000 
MO AGi ces cere eeu 20,000 42-0 8,000 6, 000 3-50 21,000 29, 000 
New Brunswick— 
GY, ae a are ye 99,000 35-0 35, 000 12,000 3-56 41,000 76, 000 
MOBO Fe Reis nites Fe £5) 91,000 42-0 38,000 8, 000 3-77 31,000 69, 000 
TUAGhe. wets exter 68, 000 42-0 29, 000 10, 000 P01, 38, 000 67, 000 
Quebec— 
BT cm tae Gd are 2,034, 000 26-0 529,000 | 2,339,000 2-91 6, 806,000 || 7,335,000 
MOA Ob pat eerie 1, 804, 000 26-0 469,000 | 1,203,000 2-95 3,549,000 || 4,018,000 
Ge aan te pi 2,448,000 27-0 661,000 | 1,638,000 2-92 4,783,000 || 5,444,000 
Ontario— 
2 a ie eae 30, 000 35:0 11,000 511,000 3-11 1,589,000 || 1,600,000 
ORS eee cy es ee 7,000 35-0 2,000 123,000 3-15 387, 000 389, 000 
in ess ee trier ae Ae 7,000 35-0 2,000 235, 000 3°15 740, 000 742, 000 
otais— 
TYEE eal rae) aie ete 3,438,000 15-0 530,000 | 2,755,000 1-34 3,679,000 || 4,209,000 
| OOo Wah ae Sareea 2,390,000 17-5 418,000 | 2,037,000 1-54 3,143,000 || 3,561,000 
Oa eee are oe el. 3,737,000 20-0 750,000 | 2,877,000 2-07 5,966,000 || 6,716,000 
LY Rene etic aie 2,416,000 25-5 619,009 | 2,058,000 2-49 5,131,000 || 5,750,000 
OSes ene ee eek. 2,207,000 26-7 591,000 | 2,870,000 2-95 8,466,000 || 9,057,000 
NADIE, Ser sho, a s 1,920,000 26-9 517,000 | 1,338,000 2-98 3,981,000 || 4,498,000 
LARUE iste td aie aie ee 2,543,000 27-5 700,000 | 1,889,000 2:96 5,582,000 || 6,282,000 


1 To nearest thousand. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, six beet-sugar factories being located in these 
Provinces. In Quebec, sugar beets have been grown only since 1942 and production 
centres around St. Hilaire, south of Montreal in the Eastern Townships. The 
area, harvested in Quebec in 1945 was 1,425 acres although the plant at St. Hilaire 
has a capacity to handle production from 10,000 acres. In Ontario, sugar-beet fac- 
tories are located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. The acreage in Ontario has declined 
steadily from 38,169 in 1940 to only 9,287 in 1943. Since that year, however, the 
acreage has again expanded and in 1945 17,661 acres were cropped, though pro- 
duction still remained well below the capacity of the two plants and only the Chatham 
factory processed beets in 1945. Sugar-beet production in Manitoba also declined 
during the war years. In 1940 the area harvested was 15,682 acres while in 1945 
the area amounted to only 9,827 acres. The sugar-beet plant in Manitoba is 
located at Fort Garry. Sugar-beet production in Alberta is carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Raymond and Picture Butte. This area has seen a steady increase 
during the past six years with the acreage in 1945 amounting to 30,344 acres. 


32.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets, and Quantities and Values of 
Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1938-45 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1911-20 will be found at p. 1057 of the 1932 Year Book; for 1921-30 at p. 257 
of the 1933 edition; and for 1931-37 at p. 222 of the 1942 edition. 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 

Year Yield Average ae Price 
: By uti per amp : Price aoe Quantity Value per 

ings. Acre . per Ton ; ound 
acres tons tons $ $ lb. $ cts. 

CERISE Seabee Pe 45,322 10-99 498,102 6-83 3,403,635 || 148,013,847 | 6,001,380 4.2 
“GEN 0 ieee ign 59, 603 9-84 586, 444 7-53 4,417,372 169, 320, 343 8, 063 , 332 4-8 
BOAQ Sy oak 82,270 10-03 825,344 7:30 6, 022, 670 213,602,511 | 10, 853,665 5:1 
RES tS er 70, 803 10-01 708, 616 8-16 5,781, 151 215,879,271 | 11,639, 825 5:4 
NE AN aed 64, 768 10-84 701, 884 9-17 6, 434, 517 189,066,870 | 11,349,746 6-0 
US ee 57,483 | 8-25 474,378 9-68 4,592,240 129, 268, 010 8, 728,995 6-8 
ict ee 70, 446 8-02. 564, 927 9-91 5, 598, 393 165,318,840 | 11,281,052 6-8 
- SE Se 63, 1384 10-44 618, 790 10-01 6,192,942 163, 837,790 | 11,198,989 6-8 
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Fibre Flax.—Table 33 shows that under the stimulus of the wartime demand 
for fibre-producing crops, the area devoted to this crop increased from 10,536 
acres in 1939 to 47,070 acres in 1942. Through action of the Agricultural Supplies 
Board, the entire industry is on a mechanized basis, and mill-processing machinery 
as well as mechanical pullers and lifters for field work are now manufactured in 
Canada. Canadian flax fibre and tow find a ready market in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

The prospect of high returns encouraged many inexperienced growers to seed 
flax on poor land in 1942. With the low yields in 1942 and 1943 enthusiasm waned, 
growers preferring to plant crops with more certain yields and higher cash returns. 
In 1944 the season was late and it was not until the end of June that much of the 
crop was planted. While the area in 1944 was greater than in 1943, yields on the 
late-sown acreage were disappointing. Spring weather in 1945 was also backward 
but after the experience of 1944 there was little late seeding, the acreage, as a result, 
was down considerably. A further sharp reduction was shown in 1946. 


33.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow, 1938-46 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1915-30 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-85 Year Book, and for 1931-37 
at p. 224 of the 1942 edition. — > jpiiss 
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Production Values 
Year Area 2 Creer ; Green . 
Seed Fibre Tow Seed Fibre TP esis Total 
acres bu. lb. tons $ $ $ $ 
HOB SAM se ei: 10, 225 77,992 | 2,662,000 2,246 || 189,750 241, 850 87, 000 518, 600 
VOSQ eens 5 oh ot 10, 5386 63, 216 4,079, 600 2,230 245,700 914,100 89,200 | 1,249,000 
1940 ee has: tes 20,275 81,300 5,977, 5001 1,027 345, 925 1,315, 0501 65,608 | 1,726,575 
TREY. SOs ee ae ere 44, 467 137,930 | 11,000, 0001 755 482,750 2,597, 5001 37,750 | 3,118,000 
104 eens 47,070 195,915 9,312,000 875 439, 827 2,528,228 33,645 | 3,001, 700 
O28 Seapignic asses 35,297 157, 957 8, 742, 0002 815 631, 828 1,970, 400 48,900 | 2,651,128 
W944 Aes edie s 39, 102 122, 487 5,768, 000 1,015 502,948 1,555, 600 50,800 | 2,109,348 
OS G28 ttere took ices 21 bdr. 68, 747 6, 000, 000 650 343, 700 1,775, 000 42,300 | 2,161,000 
TOR Gee ce oie rye ont 15, 762 81,000 3,400, 000 Nil 405, 000 821,000 - 1, 226, 000 
1 Including turbine tow. 2 Includes estimated production from 8,040 acres carried over from. 
previous processing year. 3 Subject to revision. ¥ 


Tobacco.—Production of tobacco in 1945 amounted to 92,345,000 Ib., a 
12 p.c. decline from the near record crop of 105,415,500 lb. produced in 1944. 
The area planted in 1945 was 93,277 acres as compared with 88,495 acres in 1944, 
and the reduction in output was the result of a poor growing season and consequent 
lower yields per acre. The average price paid to farmers for leaf tobacco showed 
a substantial advance at an average of 33-2 cents per lb. compared with 29-4 
cents per lb. during the previous season. All types, with the exception of pipe 
tobacco, brought higher average returns. 


34.—Acreages, Production and ales or yee Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
1 = 


Nore.—Figures for representative years 1900-28 are given at p. 228 of the 1939 Year Book, and for the 
years 1929-37 at p. 225 of the 1940 edition. 


Se ss See 


Average Average 
Planted : Total - we Gross 
Year Area serge : Production a i ae Farm Value 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 
IRE tee ae ip Als (Rey cere a ne ae oe ECL 83,575 1,213 101,394, 600 20-0 20, 269, 700 
1930 i ee ee ngs Stee ae 92,300 1, 167 107, 703, 400 18-1 19, 443, 800 
LOBOS, te eraecoteie stotolesernienetuleters 67, 880 943 64,019, 600 17°3 11, 086, 300 
ODL AOR tae Pmereta we craves federene tort forere 70, 560 1,335 94, 182, 500 20:5 + 19, 337, 500 
194 OF st We wears chs F eReterg abe etre 78, 730 1,139 89, 689, 400 24-0 21,539, 100 
TOAS Mo co eerie tee Sess eave est tere 71,140 971 69, 103; 900 28-4 19, 646, 200 
V4 ets, oc enein is ee cee ns Scovehtte te aS 88, 495 1,191 105, 415, 500 29-4 31,001,900 


SGA De ire siete tes teas Get oe 93, 277 990 — 92,345, 000 33°2 30, 620, 000 
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35.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Provinces, 1938-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1934-37 will be found at p. 229 of the 1989 Year Book. 


Quebee Ontario British Columbia 
Year oe Mity oa. a, Gt Peal ation Loa ae ns asa aes Wa 15 Sted a ot eae BGs 9 le 
Planted) Pro- Planted| Pro- Planted) Pro- 
Area | duction Value Area | duction Value Area | duction Value 
acres | ’000 lb. $ acres | 006 lb. $ acres | ’000 lb. $ 
HOSB Reon se oe 9,980 | 10,900 1,157,000 || 73,215 | 90,099 | 19,057, 400 380 395 55, 300 
MOS OS ae ee tc 14,330 | 13,221 1,655,500 || 77,660 | 94,162 | 17,741,900 310 320 46, 400 
PU aria Peeks 13,980 | 138,144 1,679,400 || 53,450 | 50,368 9,307,900 450 508 99, 000 
1 SEA Lee ae 12,470 9, 541 1,154,600 || 57,450 | 83,875 | 18,042,700 640 766 140, 200 
OR ee a nF 10, 540 9,474 1,530,200 || 67,830 | 79,852 | 19,934,300 360 373 74, 600 
TOs. Shi 2. 7,580 6,512 1,477,900 || 63,340 | 62,325 | 18,104, 600 220 267 63, 700 
MOE PS ie Se ae 8,984 8, 898 2,413,800 || 79,359 | 96,375 | 28,550, 000 152 143 38,100 
98s aoe. cs 10, 007 9,391 2,784,000 || 83,140 | 82,798 | 27,785,000 130 156 51,000 


36.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Types, 1939-45 


Average 


Average . 
: Planted : Total Farm Gross 
Type and Year Area hate Production Price Farm Value 
NE eg per Pound 
acres lb. oS adoe cts. $ 
WG CUECEs tose nei calls cee times. 1939 69, 840 1,142 79,734, 400 20-2 16,114,000 
1940 48,610 865 42,027, 500 20-6 8, 655, 300 
1941 55,370 1,359 75, 242, 900 22-5 16, 920, 300 
1942 63, 980 et 23 71, 856, 600 26-2 18, 817, 700 
1943 60, 120 978 58, 785, 800 30-0 17, 638, 700 
1944 73,697 1,176 86, 669, 000 30-7 26, 634, 100 
1945 77,200 976 75,353, 000 34-9 26,311, 000 
SELON aca ceis Maite ieee ae 1939 11,190 1,363 15,248,000 13-7 2,095, 100 
1940 9,710 1,217 11, 818, 100 12-2 1,440, 600 
1941 7,060 1,410 9,965, 400 14-6 1, 450, 600 
1942 7, 820 1,306 10, 220, 600 17-0 1,737,400 
1943 6,540 1,008 6,590, 800 21-3 1,402, S00 
1944 9, 460 1,292 12, 223, 000 23-2 2, 830, 000 
1945 9, 442 1,094 10, 330, 000 25-6 2,641, 000 
Girarlealinn se. coke c etn 1939 4,600 1,128 | 5,190,000 10-2 _ 529,100 
1940 4,370 1,074 4,693, 800 10-4 490, 400 
1941 3, 860 1,058 4,082,500 10-6 432, 200 
1942 3, 750 1,120 4,199,000 13-0 544, 400 
: 1943 2,650 857 2, 270, 000 15-0 340, 500 
1944 2,400 1,240 2,976,000 21-0 624, 900 
1945 3,093 1, 067 3,300, 000 24-2 800,000 


Apiculture.—Keeping of bees in Canada is as much an industry as any other 
form of Canadian enterprise and has, in some cases, developed into a ‘big business’ 
involving more than a thousand colonies producing many thousands of pounds of 
honey. Annual statistics of honey production have been published since 1924 when 
22,200 beekeepers were engaged in producing honey. Since then the number has 
almost doubled and in 1945 there were 43,300 beekeepers. Ontario continues to be 
the chief honey-producing province and normally contributes about one-half of 
Canada’s total. In 1945, however, Ontario produced only 27 p.c. of the total 
followed by Saskatchewan with 22 p.c., Alberta with 18 p.c., Manitoba with 15 p.c., 
Quebec with 14 p.c., British Columbia with 3 p.c. and the Maritime Provinces with 
1 p.c. The farm value of the Canadian honey crop in 1945 was estimated at 
$5,439,000. While this was 11 p.c. below the value of production in 1948, it was 

60 p.c. higher than the five-year 1938-42 average of $3,392,000. The average price 
received by producers showed a further increase in 1945 to 16 cents per lb., compared 
with 15 cents per lb. in 1944. 
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37.—Beekeepers and Colonies, Production and Values of Honey and Beeswax, 
1938-45 
Nore.—Statistics by provinces are shown in the “Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statisties’’. 
Dominion totals for 1924-37 are given at p. 227 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Honey Beeswax 
————— Value of 
Bee- $ : Average Average Honey 
Year keepers Colonies ro- Total Price per Total Pro- Yale anc 
duction | Production | Pound to Value duction Wax 
per Hive Producers /' 

No. Nig teas, 1 ite Ib. ets. $ Ib. $ $ 
1938. .£.| 27,300 | 394,000 116 45,701, 900 7:6 3,487,900 | 685,528 | 138,100 | 3,626,000 
1939. 28,000 | 406,000 85 34,376, 100 8-6 2,958,200 | 515,641 | 116,300 | 3,074, 500 
1940. 27,150 | 398,540 71 28, 215,300 10-3 2,913,600 | 423,229 | 121,700 | 3,035,300 
1941. 27,360 | 409,740 81 33, 220, 700 11-3 3,755,700 | 498,310 | 195,500 | 3,951,200 
1942. 28,430 | 427,059 66 28, 048, 700 13-7 3,842,600 | 420,730 | 186,300 | 4,028,900 
1943. 34,250 | 449,650 88 39, 492, 100 15-4 6,095,000 | 592,400 | 276,200 | 6,371,200 

1944. 40,700 | 508,500 71 36,264,000) 15-0 5,534, 0001] 543, 9003) 250, 2001) 5,784, 200! 
1945.. 43,300 | 522,500 63 33, 020, 000 16-0 | 5,439,000 | 487,000 | 226,000 | 5,665,000 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 
38.—Honey Production, by Provinces, 1940-45 

Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

lb. lb. lb. lb. ib. lb. 
Prince Edward Island...... 18, 900 12, 200 33, 500 32, 000 44,000 ' 46,000 
INGVaSCOtIa. a. qoec soe teuactee 78, 200 82, 600 80, 600 72, 500 65, 000 83, 000 
New Brunswick... ..5.2222.. 124, 000 124, 800 225,000 232, 290 185, 000 104, 000 
QUCDEC RIS eR see eee 3,112,300 3,042, 600 4,026,900 5,000, 000 4,900,0001| 4,487,000 
ONEAPIO Sone total eee ee arene 14,044,000 | 17,733,000 | 11,760,000 | 19,212,000 | 15,022,000 9,095, 000 
MARIO Daven es. sutra adeiee 3,669,900 | 4,970,000 | 3,142,000 | 4,503,000 | 5,271,000 4,860, 000 
Saskatchewan.........-:.-+- 3,682,000 | 2,966,500 | 4,947,100 | 5,364,600 | 4,376,000 7,328, 000 
PAID er cacctanls ne eer 2,222,000 | 3,120,000 | 2,500,000 | 3,800,000 | 5,130,000 6, 000, 000 
British Columbia........... 1,264,000 | 1,169,000 | 1,333,600 | 1,275,800 | 1,271,000 1,017,000 
Motals 2). 28,215,300 | 33,220,700 | 28,048,700 | 39,492,100 | 36,264,000! 33,020,000 


i Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’. 


39.—Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1937-46 


Norr.—-Statistics for 1926-30 are given at p. 228 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1931-36 at p. 225 of the 
1942 edition. 


Averages in Cents and Eighths of a Cent per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Barley, 


Wheat, Oats, Rye, Flaxseed, 
No.1 N. |No.2C.w.| No.20-W-| no. 3C.W. | No. 1C.W. 
6 Row 
cts cts. ets: cts. cts. 
MEY OLS ee eee ESO RON ROR SORE See Wt Sect 122/5 53/0 77/5 98/5 171/3 
OS Rates, ce fetes Se ertee ot a eh raauds es tiene ieee 131/4 50/3 49/3 72/3 164/2 
[OSG Mint) week, Shi Us see Re hee ee eels 62/0 29/0 40/7 40/5 143/4 
KO. 1 | eee ee PEt, SLE Sieg Caney Oe net Se Dorcas Ags 76/4 35/5 45/0 59/7 172/38 
1 AS). Rae ke ere Cae NE Sf Se eh ae otcacat 74/0 34/6 45/5 49/6 144/3 
TOMO Mere Be toa, athe nes Sabana ates 76/5 49/1 61/4 60/1 158/11 
POMBO UE i hte Fo Mar cre ot: Lack Aiea ic MARIE acta: 94/4 49 /2 64/2 68/4 9252 
HL PRAY, RR SRR es ee OAR es oe eh cei ea te 1222/7 51/4 64/6 115/4 2502 
(1 dG PANES ee a MEE co tia Se op Sei 1252 51/4 64/6 126/2 2752 
TOR oh 5 ee ei ee RR EL lm ce ieee ce tne ee 1353 51/4 §4/6 DPM 2752 


_) Average to Mar. 31, 1942; the Wheat Board thereafter became the sole buyer and seller of flaxseed. 
Ceiling price $1-64 per bu. 2 Fixed price to growers. 3 Includes $1-25 initial payment plus 
10 cents retroactive increase announced July 30, 1946. 
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40.— Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. ve nea Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1942-4 


Toronto Montreal 
. Item 


a a eaten 


1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 |] 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


Steers; up to 1050 Ib.; wood: °...5.2... 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium....... 
Steers, up to 1,0501b., common....... 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium........ 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common....... 
LORS OOM er eat CC eto rae tee el 
HOenS: TCC II Se fe Sees met 
Gal ves ied. OOU tn te ast eee el 
Calves: fed medium.) oe 


Cows) good ey ss toe ane ee es 

Owe SOC eee hae ea Ee ic 8-64 06; 8:45} 9-20)| 7-44 84] 7-88! 8-20] 8-70 

ESTEEM OO Wee Certihok ne et lacphet Sian 10-18 61) 9-15] 10-45]| 8-91 19} 8-19] 9-10} 10-00 
. . 1 


1 1 1 
Stocker and feeder steers, common 9-94 59} 8-90} 10-25] 1 1 1 1 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... 8-55 23} 8-40] 10-00] 1 1 1 1 
Steck cows and heifers, common..... 7-89 93} 7-45) 8-25) 1 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 15-39 55| 14-70] 15-70) 13-62 -53| 14-12] 14-60] 15-10 


°94) 17-26] 18-20} 20-05 
-55| 11-94] 13-55} 14-45 
*52] 7-16) 9-40] 9-45 
-49| 4-90] 6-65 7-80 


Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed............ 
Lambs, good handy weights.......... 
Lambs, common, all weights......... 
Sheep, good handy weights........... 


9 

8 

9 

1 

8 1 

8 1 

6 1 

14 15 
13-00} 11-18} 11-80} 12-75] 10-70] 13-34] 9-91] 10-70] 12-45 

y 17 16 

13 12 

10 

8 


Winnipeg Edmonton 
1943 ] 1944 | 1945 | 1946 }} 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
steers, up-to 1,050 }b., good........... 53} 11-10) 11-15] 11-40) 12-00] 9-45] 11:16] 11-24] 11-40] 11-75 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., medium....... *59] 10-11} 10-01} 10-00} 10-65] 8-65] 10-28} 10-06] 10-20! 10-55 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common....... “f 8-83} 8-57) 8:35] 9-20] 7-41] 8-65] 8-17] 7-90] 8-85 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good........... : 11-09} 11-13} 11-40) 12-05] 9-40} 11-25] 11-14} 11-35} 11-90 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium........ : 10-15} 10-01} 10-00} 10-75|| 8-55] 10-33] 10-09] 10-15] 10-v0 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common....... . 9-00} 8-76) 8-55} 9-45]| 7-43! 9-05] 8-31] 8-35] 9-35 
PHOMENSAMOOCME Shoe te eta : 10-02) 10-06} 10-05] 10-55] 8-71) 10-31] 10-11] 10-20] 10-45 
eM Orss Med LUM eres oleae sl cl : 9-08) 9-03) 8-75] 9-30] 8-04) 9-11]: 8-88! 8-85) 9-35 
WO PINTOS EC POON: ed eo ene eek . 11-15} 11-48) 11-80} 12-10]/ 9-82} 11-39] 11-50] 11-60] 11-95 
eaives sted tanedsani ses co tee et . 10-29) 10-56} 10-70} 10-95) 8-66] 10-44} 10-37] 10-55] 10-60 
0) SSS (070 Ue ee aa lr co are ee . 8-75} 8-17) 8-45] 9-20]| 7-26) 8-56] 7-55} 8-20] 8-90 
OWA SOLEMN en ee ee : 7-56] 7-13) 7-30) 7-95! 6-50) 7-72} 6-49] 7-05] 7-80 
PTS erODO ceih ee ed este oe oe , 9-11) 7-60) 8-55) 9-65] 7-27) 8-04! 6-66] 7-30] 8-95 
Stocker and feeder steers, good....... . 9-75} §-54) 8-85] 10-20] 7-83] 9-25) 8-44] 8-75] 9-80 
Stocker and feeder steers, common... -29| 7-74! 6-55) 7-05]. 8-50// 6-80] 7-66] 6-931 7-10! 8-65 
Stock cows and heifers, good......... : §-49} 6:91) 7-50} 8-45] 6-53] 7-74] 6-811 7-00} 7-95 
Stock cows and heifers, common..... . 6-32) 5-48) 6-00) 6-85] 5-60} 6-02} 5-38! 5-70! 6:70 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 11-91} 13-89) 12-67] 13-05} 13-95] 11-03} 12-13} 11-63] 11-05} 12-30 
Calves, veal, common and medium... . 10-25} 8:90} 9-20} 10-35) 8-50} 10-18] 9-55] 9-15} 9-20 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed............ -55| 15-86} 16-41} 16-70} 17-85] 14-21) 15-60] 15-92] 16-15} 17-40 
Lambs, good handy weights......... . 11-44) 11-07} 12-25) 13-45] 10-14] 10-59] 10-62) 11-25} 19.25 
Lambs, common, all weights......... . 8-51; 7-04) 8-00} 8-45] 7-82) 8-25] 7-29] 7-85) -8-55 
Sheep, good handy weights........... . 6:64) 3:32} 5-65} 7-25]) 6-30] 6-47) 5-52! 6-15 +7:35 
tN 


1 No sales reported. 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—The series of index numbers of 
field crop prices, shown in Table 41, has been discontinued as of July 31, 1946; 
that table gives the last figures to be published. The new series, figures for which 
are given in Table 42, is much more complete in that it includes prices received by 
farmers for live stock and products, fruits, vegetables and several special crops such 
as honey, maple products, ete. To date, index numbers by months only are avail- 
able; compilation of those by products is not yet complete. 
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41.—_Index Numbers of Farm Prices? of Field Crops, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
1937-46 


(1935-36 to 1939-40 =100) 


Nore.—For the formule used in the calculation and for index numbers by provinces, sce ‘‘Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’, January-March, 1942. Indexes for the years 1931-32 to 1939-40 based 


on average prices, 1926-27, are given at p. 930 of the 1940 Year Book. Indexes on the present base, for the 
years 1909-10 to 1935-36, are given at pp. 180-181 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Aver- _ Crop Year Ended July 31— . 


Field Crop Dice he UES DA ee ee 
1935-391] 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 19462 
$ 

Wiest vnc tremens 0-68 | 138-2 | 150-0 86-8 79-4 83-83) 89-73] 182-43] 166-23 177-9 | 169-1 
Oats feet churches 0-31 | 138-7 | 138-7 77-4 96-8 90-3 | 132-3 | 125-8 | 187-18 174-2 | 171-0 
Barley serosa: 0-40 | 172-5 | 127°5 70-0 85-0 80-0 | 107-5 | 115-0 165-0 | 187-5 | 167-5 
AM CE Batic oe DOO dant 0-42 | 166-7 | 171-4 69-0 | 100-0 78-6 | 107-1 | 114-38 | 228-6 228-6 | 350-0 
PEASe Re eis seeds eet 1-52 | 106-6 | 110-5 | 102-0 118-4 | 128-9 | 148-4 145-4 | 150-7 | 169-1 | 186-2 
ISeansmie ect aeels 1-55 | 131-6 79-4 71.6 | 132-9 | 118-7 | 118-1 116-8 | 150-3 | 169-7 | 172-3 
Buckwheat......... 0-63 | 112-7 | 114-3 92-1 95-2 90-5 | 109-5 | 114-3 | 128-6 133-3 | 138-1 
Mixed grains....... 0-44 | 127-3 | 115-9 88-6 97-7 98-6 | 122-7 | 118-2 | 143-2 136-4 | 147-7 
Rlaxseediaecm a oe er 1-33 | 108-3 | 111-3 85-0 | 106-0 80-5 94-7 | 150-4 | 161-7 | 189-5 188-0 
Corn for husking...| 0°55 127-3 | 116-4 85-5 | 100-0 | 100-0 130-9 | 143-6 | 158-2 | 180-0 189-1 
PotatoeSuerrae enc 0:92 | 123-9 68-5 | 100-0 | 122-8 91-3 | 134-8 | 163-0 | 194-6 166-3 | 245-7 
Turnips; ete... .:'...: 0:34 | 102-9 94-1 97-0 | 111°8 94-1 | 138-2 | 144-1 | 191-2 214-7 | 255-9 
Hay and clover.... 7-75 98-8 97-2 97-8 | 108-4 | 111-5 | 162-2 140-1 | 142-5 | 164-8 | 155-6 
Grainkhay.ee 6s 5-26 | 121-9 | 118-4 83-1 83-1 81-2 99-0 99-4 | 105-7 | 113-5 | 127-6 
LMEMN Bia oeso ogo an © 8-37 | 109-8 96-3 94-1 | 103-9 98-6 | 131-4 | 114-9 | 128-4 139-2 | 148-1 
Todder corn........ 3-10 | 109-0 99-4 90-6 97-7 94-8 | 126-5 | 127-7 | 134-5 128-4 | 1384-8 
Sugar beets........ 6-31 91-0 94-9 | 104-4 | 119°5 106-5 | 118-7 | 130-0 | 165-1 175-6 | 168-0 


- 129-0 125-6 | 87-4 | 94-2 | 91-73 119-53) 124-9 164-43] 171-2 | 172-1 


All Field Crops.. 


1 Prices quoted are per bu., except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per ewt., and the last five 
Le ta are per ton. 2 Subject to revision. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1946 
Tear Book. 


42.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricuitural Products, by Provinces, 
1935-46, and by Months, 1945 and 1946 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Nors.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in the ‘‘Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’? for October-December, 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | ‘Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |} Total 
ICES. Y Plato eeeaner wooonec 81-4| 92-6] 80-8 | 90-1] 93-2 | 85-6 83-1 | 84:3 | 92-7] 88-0 
TEETH, Van Gao dnacadsacddoes 118-0 | 103-5 | 110-2 | 98-6 | 98-8 | 94-0 93-4 | 93-8 | 100-4] 96-9 
IEE YW Bow onnaok Ge ogarorane 103-7 | 99-3 | 100-1 | 104-1 | 108-7 | 129-9 136-4 | 131-4 | 107-1 || 119-7 
AGSSVAVs one oe hie iets 92-4 | 101-4 | 97-4 | 107-0 | 104-0 | 104-9 107-6 | 105-6 | 100-1 || 105-0 
Thy ID. 5 eee aeignS Sigedodne 104-6 | 107-6 | 111-4 | 100-4 | 99-2 | 85-6 79-9 | 84-9 | 98-8} 91-8 
A940 TAVer er casters eke late, ete 101-6 | 99-6 | 110-1 | 103-7 | 104-2 | 92-8 86-5 | 90-6 | 103-6 || 96-8 
AOSD AV. os lectee oi ciacraers vias 105-2 | 117-1 | 115-5 | 127-4 | 120-2 | 103-7 93-8 | 102-8 | 114-5 || 110-2 
1949) AVenee eee oa eas eee 156-2 | 144-1 | 160-4 | 153-4 | 147-0 | 122-2 110-5 | 121-7 | 140-6 |) 133-1 
[943 AVI Se teens einen’ 190-3 | 169-1 | 181-4 | 172-6 | 165-0 | 151-3 139-9 | 149-9 | 175-9 || 157-8 
1944 AVe (case ces center 172-7 | 173-3 | 171-9 | 171-7 | 168-7 | 172-4 170-3 | 176-0 | 179-6 || 171-8 
1945— 
IEW EhaAeone nooner 07 dads 176-2 | 171-9 | 170-6 | 173-2 | 169-1 | 175-4 173-1 | 178-1 | 176-9 |] 173-2 
Mebrusty he acsrearernc 185-5 | 171-8 | 179-2 | 175-0 | 170-3 | 175-5 174-6 | 179-3 | 177-7 || 174-6 
Marchwmta ast iosmine sees 192-7 | 173-0 | 187-0 | 174-2 | 171-1 | 176-7 175-1 | 179-7 | 180-3 |] 175-4 
Avnril  cainstans ure van bed 197-6 | 178-4 | 187-0 | 172-5 | 171-8 | 177-4 176-0 | 181-7 | 181-3 |] 176-3 
IM aVi.cue tio tus aretOerters ele sie 196-7 | 176-9 | 188-9 | 173-0 | 172-0 178-0 | 176-3 | 182-9 | 181-3 |] 176-8 
Tune. pone ote kee 206-9 | 179-9 | 191-6 | 177-6 | 173-6 | 178-8 176-7 | 183-4 | 185-2 || 178-4 
AWN ea eeae Bins radon taint. S000 909-9 | 183-2 | 207-3 | 184-0 | 174-1 178-8 | 176-6 | 182-9 | 190-2 |] 179-8 
AUG USUMacts eeidoeiae «ite 246-2 | 192-4 | 226-4 | 187-3 | 176-8 171-9 | 168-5 | 176-9 | 193-4 178-7 
September..........+-++- 181-2 | 183-5 | 201-4 | 182-7 | 176-6 170:5 | 168-0 | 174-8 | 195-1 176-1 
Ogtobert + see. eriswseee es 187-5 | 180-2 | 195-9 182-2 | 175-4 | 171-1 | 166-7 | 178-8 194-6 || 175-2 
WNWovem Detect er abi cr 190-0 | 181-2 | 202-5 | 184-7 | 178-6 | 172-7 | 166-8 174-0 | 196-3 || 176-9 
December......--.--+-- 189-8 | 182-1 | 205-8 | 186-3 178-6 | 174-7 | 168-6 | 175-8 | 196-9 178-1 
POISTA VR ees on een 196-7 | 179-5 | 195-3 | 179-41 174-0 1 175-1 172-2 | 178-6 | 187-4 | 176-6 
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42.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Provinces, 
1935-46, and by Months, 1945 and 1946—concluded 


aeNNecvaqVo?=’°g=qxqva‘_vweoOoOoOoOoOosoOoOooooOoe 


Year and Month P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total 
1946— 
AGN eu 2% Spee Ra ne 196-2 | 183-5 | 209-5 | 188-1 | 180-7 | 173-8 | 169-1 | 175-7 | 193 6 || 178-9 
MO OTUATY ct foi dice ee 202-9 | 183-5 | 208-9 | 188-2 | 182-4 | 174-9 | 169-8 | 177-4 195-3 || 180-2 
Marchectcr eesti cit. 205-5 | 187-1 | 216-4 | 188-1 | 182-2 | 175-6 | 169-7 | 177 6 | 196-0 |] 180-5 
Tig | egy ee a ae 210-4 | 188-5 | 218-3 | 190-3 | 184-5 | 178-1 | 171-1 180-6 | 197-2 }| 182-7 
BY weteais hers sieuie's Seve 216-2 | 193-8 | 221-8 | 194-1 |. 187-5 | 179-3 | 172-4 181-1 | 197-2 || 184-7 
LRU ONE, ci Bac cere A SE wa 214-4 | 195-8 | 232-0 | 197-4 | 189-2 | 181-2 | 173-3 | 183-2 200-1 || 186-7 
Waters ates sakhie soe 217-1 | 197-2 | 229-1 | 199-7 | 190-4 |-181-5 | 173-8 | 184-0 206-9 || 188-0 
IAGIPUISU LCs sah base ees Bes 237-1 | 202-0 | 224-1-] 201-2 | 189-4 | 180-7 | 172-8 | 183-1 197-9 || 187-2 
September........ a deletes 176-5 | 184-0 | 193-1 | 197-6 | 187-9 | 179-5 | 171-3 | 182-0 190-0 || 183-7 
PEROCTODEr etm er ere 166-7 | 179-5 | 181-2 | 200-2 | 188-3 | 179-6 | 171-6 | 179-3 188-6 || 183-2 
November: 9-2 scene: 161-5 | 177-6 | 179-9 | 202-0 | 190-0 | 180-1 | 171-9 | 179-4 189-7 || 183-9 
Mecomber, as eco 161-7 | 175-9 | 176-0 | 203-4 | 189-9 | 180-7 | 173-2 180-8 | 191-8 |} 184-6 
LGA VE ie llecees hohe. 197-2 | 187-4 | 207-5 | 195-9 | 186-9 | 178-8 | 171-7 | 180-4 | 195-4 183-7 


0 A ae Bea SLE ea moses hen AE UP Ce SOE Te ERS CeO ee tT 
3 Subsection 10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


Agricultural statistics from the Census of 1941, dealing with farm population, 
farm workers, and farm tenure, values and indebtedness are given at pp. 250-254 
of the 1946 Year Book. Information regarding types of farm, farm machinery and 
farm revenues and expenditures appears at pp. 238-240 and 248-245 of the 1945 
edition. 


Subsection 11.—Agricultural Irrigation 


Irrigation on the Canadian Prairies.*—The first phase of irrigation develop- 
ment on the Canadian prairies dates back sixty years or more when some of the 
early ranchers undertook to grow winter feed by diverting water from the smaller 
streams to irrigate native meadow lands. 

By the early 1890’s the possibilities of irrigation had been demonstrated and 
in 1894 the North-West Irrigation Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada. 
This Act embodied the best features of irrigation laws in other countries and provided 
the basis for sound irrigation development on the prairies. Following prolonged 
drought during the 1880’s and 1890’s, there was increased interest in irrigation and 
by 1895 some 112 individual projects had been constructed at an estimated cost of 
$100,000 to serve more than 79,000 acres of land. 

The second phase of irrigation expansion in this region started with the con- 
struction of large-scale company projects. The first of these was put into operation 
in 1901 when water-diverted from the St. Mary River near the International 
Boundary line was carried to Lethbridge through the works of the Alberta Railway 
and Irrigation Company. 

Other large projects were built during this era including the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company projects at Strathmore and Brooks and the Canada Land and 
Irrigation Company project at Vauxhall. The construction of these four projects 
cost some $28,000,000. The total area irrigated is 328,000 acres, though the works 
of these projects were originally designed to serve a much larger area. 

The third phase of development took place mainly during the 1920’s when a 
number of community projects were constructed by locally organized irrigation 
districts and financed by the issue of bonds guaranteed by the Alberta Government. 
The irrigation districts were formed under provincial statute passed in 1915 and 
the projects built during this period included the Taber, Lethbridge Northern, 


* Prepared by W. J. Jacobson, Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Office, Regina, Sask., under the direction 


_ of E. 8. Archibald, Director, Central Experimental Farm, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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New West, Magrath, Raymond, United, Little Bow and the Mountain View 
irrigation districts. The construction of these projects cost some $6,800,000 and 
the total area irrigated from these works is 180,800 acres. 

With the transfer of the natural resources in 1931 the administration of water 
rights, excepting international streams, became a provincial responsibility. The 
total expenditure on irrigation up to that time was estimated at $50,000,000, 
including cost of construction, maintenance and operation, replacements and 
betterments. The total area of irrigable land at that time was nearly 608,000 acres 
including large projects in Alberta and small projects in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

The financing of irrigation development up to that time was based on the idea 
that the water users should and could pay the total cost of construction including 
interest on unpaid principal in addition to maintenance and operation. The benefits 
of irrigation had been demonstrated but the returns to the water users, particularly 
during the early development years, proved inadequate in most cases to meet the 
obligations water users then had to assume. Irrigation farmers were especially 
hard hit by the adverse economic conditions that followed the War of 1914-18 
and some drastic reductions in capital charges were found necessary. 

The rebuilding of the beet-sugar factory at Raymond, Alta., in 1925, and the 


introduction of phosphate fertilizers in'the late 1920’s marked the beginning of more 


intensive irrigation farming in that Province. 

The drought of the 1930’s: inereased the demand for irrigated land but there 
was little or no prospect of any new construction during the early depression years. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway initiated its policy of withdrawing from irrigation 
development by turning over its holdings at Brooks, Alta., to the water users and the 
Provinces were not in financial position to undertake any development work of this 
nature. As a result, irrigation expansion was at a complete standstill when the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1935. 

This marked the beginning of a new phase in irrigation development on the 
prairies whereby the Dominion Government was to undertake construction of large 
irrigation works, to provide assistance for individual projects as well as to conduct 
surveys and prepare plans. 

The P.F.R.A. is broad in scope and water development has, from the outset, 
been regarded as a major activity in the comprehensive rehabilitation program 
initiated under the Act. With funds made available from the Dominion Treasury 
the P.F.R.A. organization is undertaking, with the co-operation of the provinces 
concerned, to complete the job of irrigation development on the prairies. 

Construction work was largely held up during the War, but considerable 
surveying and designing work was carried on and in 1946 construction was started 
on a huge irrigation system in southeastern Alberta known as the St. Mary-Milk 
Rivers Project. When completed this system will provide water for 345,000 acres 
of new irrigable land and, in addition, give a full supply of water for some 120,000 
acres served by existing works. This project extends mainly along the railway line 
between Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. The lands to be served, therefore, are 
located in the low-precipitation, high-temperature zone of the prairies in which a 


wide range of crops are successfully grown where irrigation is available to supply 


the normal moisture deficiency. 

The Project will be the largest irrigation system on the Canadian prairies and 
the dam, for which the contract has been let, will be 185 feet high and half a mile long 
at its crest. This will be the highest earth dam so far undertaken in Canada. Con- 
struction will extend over a number of years and the total cost, which will exceed 
$15,000,000, will be divided among the Dominion Government, the Province of Alberta 


/ 
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and the water users. When the St. Mary-Milk Rivers Project is fully developed, 


_ Canada will be able to fully utilize the share of water allotted to it in 1921 by the Inter- 


national Joint Commission and, thereby, will be in a position to safeguard this right. 

_ Surveys of a number of other large projects are in progress to determine their 
engineering, agronomic and economic feasibilities. These surveys include land 
classification to determine the acreage in each project that is suitable for irrigation 
as well as engineering studies. Brief descriptions of the larger proposed projects 
are presented below. ‘ 

In this connecton it is important to note that surveys and planning presently 
in progress on large P.F.R.A. irrigation works are not necessarily for immediate 
execution. The main objective of this work is to explore thoroughly, various 
irrigation possibilities, and to prepare construction plans in detail, so that costs 
and probable benefits can be determined, and construction undertaken if and when 
desired with a minimum of delay. 


Red Deer Rwer Project.—This project would involve the construction of a 
large dam on the Red Deer River at a point near the village of Ardley, Alta., some 
25 miles east of the town of Red Deer. Water impounded by this dam would 
provide for hydro-electric power development, the irrigation of several hundred 
thousand acres of land, and the maintenance of flow in many rangeland streams 
which normally become dry in the summer. As this project lends itself to consider- 
able expansion, further soil and engineering surveys are required before its ultimate 
possibilities can be determined. 


South Saskatchewan River Development.—The main feature of this project 
would be the construction of a large dam across the South Saskatchewan River 
~ at a point near Elbow, Sask., to provide for irrigation and hydro-electric develop- 
ment, and possibly for the gravity diversion of water to supplement the erratic 
flow in the Qu’Appelle River. In this connection, the possibility of improving the 
_ water supplies for the cities of Moose Jaw and Regina is being explored. Surveys 
indicate that much of the irrigable land in this project, lying roughly on both sides 
of the South Saskatchewan in the Elbow-Saskatoon district, are at too high an 
elevation to be irrigated by gravity flow. For this reason the plans in hand call 
for the use of hydro-electric power to raise water to the necessary levels by pumping, 
the cost of such pumping in summer to be offset by the sale of electric power during 
the winter period of peak demand. Soil surveys of approximately 1,000;000 acres 
_ of land tributary to the dam site indicate that about 800,000 acres are suitable for 
irrigation, on a large portion of which the distribution of water is expected to be an 
engineering feasibility. Further surveys, both soil and engineering, are necessary 
_ to fully assess this project. The South Saskatchewan scheme is the largest so 

far proposed for construction under the P.F.R.A. 


Bow River Development.—Essentially an enlargement of the existing Canada 
Land and Irrigation project in Southern Alberta, the Bow River Development is 
designed to supplement water supplies to 55,000 acres already under irrigation, 
_ and to bring water to 180,000 acres of new land extending east from Lomond to 
Medicine Hat. Plans for this project, which lends itself to development by stages, 
are advanced to a point where construction can be started when conditions warrant. 

All large P.F.R.A. irrigation projects are constructed under agreement between 
_ the relevant province and the Dominion. 

A score or more of community irrigation projects have been built by P.F.R.A. 
or expanded with P.F.R.A. assistance since 1935, varying in size from several 
_ hundred to several thousand acres each. These projects were designed to provide 
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water for a total of more than 100,000 acres of land and are located mainly in south- 
western Saskatchewan and southern Alberta. The highest degree of utilization 
of these projects is in the lower rainfall area but, owing mainly to higher rainfall 
since 1939, irrigation development has lagged in some cases. Jn some instances 
land control is a factor. 

Small water developments have been greatly expanded under P.F.R.A. and 
since 1935 nearly 33,000 projects have been completed in the three Prairie Provinces. 
These are mainly for stock-watering and household use. However, nearly 1,100 
small or individual irrigation projects have been completed under the P-F-R.A. 
self-help program. These serve an estimated potential area of 35,000 acres. Heavier 
rainfall has lessened the need for irrigation and the development of many of these 
projects has lagged. Moreover, many of the older individual irrigation systems 
have fallen into disuse. There are, nevertheless, some 1,500 authorized projects of 
this type in Alberta and Saskatchewan serving an estimated area of 48,000 acres. In 
Manitoba, where rainfall conditions are somewhat better than farther west, no large- 
scale irrigation developments have yet taken place. P.F.R.A. water-development 
work in this Province has been largely confined to water-storage projects. 

The total area now under irrigation on the Canadian prairies, therefore, amounts 
to some 656,000 acres including large and small developments. The completion of 
the St. Mary-Milk Rivers Project will bring the area of irrigated land to more than 
1,000,000 acres. 


Table 43 shows the larger irrigation developments in Alberta. In addition, 
there are 630 private irrigation schemes, with a total irrigable area of 70,813 acres. 


43.—Irrigation Development in Alberta, as at Oct. 31, 1946 


Miles Area : 
of Area » |Served Area Irrigated in— 
Source of Supply Canals of by Ex- ; 
1945 Tract | isting 


Project 
Dag gens WORE aye Ul yah eek ele aed 
Works | 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


SEES ESS ee oe el ee 


No. acres | acres | acres | acres | acres | acres | acres 
Canada Land and Irri- 
gation Company....|Bow River....... 461| 200,000} 55,000) 32,754] 39,468| 32,783 34,640] 35,813 
New West Irrigation 
TOISGEICEY, laut recurs Bow River.....-- 24 8,000] 4,564] 2,558} 2,979) 4,501 2,626| 3,025 
Western Irrigation 
DIStricise tree one Bow River....... 1,000} 150,000/150,000| 21,144) 9,194) 7,666 20,000} 20,000 
Alberta Railway and 
Trrigation Company, 
Lethbridge, ....0 565. St. Mary River... 219| 200,000] 84,000} 76,597| 57,575| 75,707| 75,725 75,766 
Magrath Irrigation 
Disthicbecm ese ee an St. Mary River... 90| 18,873] 6,975} 3,448] 3,500) 3,500} 3,500 3, 500 
Raymond Irrigation 
Districtsse yee cee St. Mary River... 17| 20,520) 15,130) 14,000] 10,000} 12,000} 12,000 12,000 
Taber Irrigation 
District??iews-cesaee St. Mary River... 105| 33,200) 21,500} 15,103} 14,108] 20,935] 21,325 21,218 
Eastern Irrigation 
IDIStriche saaetaseee Bow River....... 2,084} 1, 500, 000/250, 000/140, 000/158, 000) 168, 496 167, 094/167, 100 
Lethbridge Northern 
Irrigation District. .|Oldman River.... 600] 220,782) 96,135} 63,575] 31,102} 67,777) 75,927 57,126 
United Irrigation 
Mistrictwscc cee arts Belly River...... 175| 62,800] 34,318} 11,000] 12,000] 14,000) 14,000 13,000 
Mountain View 
Irrigation District. .|Belly River....:. 24 6,400] 3,569} 3,300) 3,400} 3,254) 3,400 3,300 
Leavitt Irrigation 
IDistricte ce cece Belly River...... 3 16,100) 4,571; - - - 526} 1,000 
Little Bow Irrigation 
DDIStriehs caterers cise Highwood River. 3} 10,014 200 50 80 40 120 100 
Totalst J ascsectes - 4,802|2, 446, 689| 725, 962) 383, 529/341, 406) 410,659 430,883 | 412,948 
1 Part of Canada Land and Irrigation Company. 2 Part of Alberta Railway and Irrigation 


~ Project. 3 Not completed. 
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Table 44 shows the principal P.F.R.A. irrigation projects in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 


44.—Principal P.F.R.A. Irrigation Projects in Manitoba and TELS bv as at 
Oct. 31, 1946 


Irrigable | Storage 


Project Location Description nee Capacity 
acres acre ft. 
Manitoba— 
Deadhorse Creek..... Morndenkexcwietes et Earthfill dam, completed 1941........ 100 1,200 
Totals, Manitoba!.... — — 100 16,265 
Saskatchewan— 
Cypress Lake Storage.|Southwest Sask.....| Development of storage and irrigation - 80, 000 


on Frenchman River Valley in south- 
western Sask., storage dams to raise 
level of Cypress Lake for irrigation 
along Frenchman River; includes 
canal leading to Robsart-Vidora area. 
Val Marie Irrigation 
Districts. ees Wali Marignenn sco. Dam on Frenchman River and distri-| 8,549 8,000 
buting works. 
FEastend Irrigation 
Dintrich= cee sce ee Frenchman River, |Storage dam on Frenchman River and} 5,396 1,300 
southwestern Sask.| canals to rehabilitate and extend an 
‘. ; old irrigation project. 


Maple Creek........... Maple Creek........ Development of Maple, Gap and} 6,000 23, 260 
Downie Creeks flowing northward 
from Cypress Hills for irrigation and 
stockwatering. 


Swe Gurrent.... ... Swift Current....... Development of Swift Current Creek} 25,000 98,350 
and tributaries for irrigation, stock- 
watering, municipal and domestic 


supply. 
Qu’Appelle River 
WMalloyiects. <5 ¢ ....|On Qu’Appelle River| Development of Qu’Appelle River and 1,600 72,700 
from Moose Jaw] tributaries for irrigation, stockwater- 
east. ing and domestic supply, ultimate 
irrigable acreage approximately 
30,000 acres. 


Totals, Saskatchewan! — — 65,000 | 400,904 


1 Includes other small projects. 


Irrigation in British Columbia.—lIrrigation may be said to have officially 
begun almost as soon as there was an organized authority in this territory. The 
first right to the use of water for agricultural purposes was granted in 1858, three 
months after the passing of an Act by the Imperial Government establishing the 
Crown Colony of British Columbia. . 

During the early years of settlement in the Province, irrigation was used 
mostly for raising hay, in valley bottom lands where it was easy to divert water 
out of the streams. By the end of the century the settlers were becoming bolder, 
ditches were longer and water was being conveyed to the benches and higher lands, 
especially where it became apparent that the climate and the benchlands were 
suitable for growing tree fruits on a commercial scale. 

Companies were formed to buy up large holdings, subdivide them into small 
parcels, and construct irrigation systems to supply them with water. Most of 
these companies have passed into history and the irrigation systems they started 
have been taken over and operated by Improvement Districts under the Water Act 
or by Municipalities. At first these systems were constructed largely with earth 
ditches and wooden flumes, but as the large water losses from such structures 
became apparent, many ditches have been lined with concrete or asphalt, and wooden 
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flumes replaced with metal or concrete, so that to-day the large irrigation systems 
of the Province are good examples of hydraulic structures. Owing to the generally 
rugged topography, irrigation engineering has been faced with many difficult prob- 
lems, so that, compared with other parts of the world, many interesting features 
will be found which are peculiar to the varied topography that had to be traversed. 
The generally prevalent condition of agricultural development following, of necessity, 
the rather narrow valleys does not lend itself to simple and cheap irrigation systems. 
Due to the wide variation in climate and soil types found throughout the Prov- 
ince, three methods of irrigation are in use. Sprinkling is practised in fairly humid 
areas, where the precipitation is moderate but insufficient during the growing period, 
also on heavy soils, and on rough topography. In the dry areas delivery by ditch 
or flume and distribution over the ground by furrows is general for fruit and vegetable 
crops. Irrigation by flooding is common in stock-raising areas on hay meadows. Most 
of the irrigation is by gravity supply, but pumping from lakes and rivers is also 
practised. In general, pumping is a more costly method and only warrantable in 
favoured areas for the growing of high-priced specialty crops. Any general reduc- 
tion in power pumping rates would probably induce increased irrigation by pumping. 


Irrigable and Irrigated Lands.—Estimates of the area of irrigable and irrigated 
lands of the Province are only approximate, as in the case of the former no over-all 
complete survey has ever been made, and in the latter case apart from the organized 
irrigation districts and companies for whom records are available, there are hundreds 
of individually irrigated farms and ranches for which no exact figures exist. The 


best estimate of irrigated lands in the Province is 150,000 acres, but approximately - 


35,000 acres of this are inadequately irrigated. The provision of additional storage 
dams and the improvement of conveying works to reduce seepage losses would 
provide water for much of this land. An additional 85,000 acres are under water 
licence and capable of being irrigated. A large proportion of this area will be under 
irrigation by individual effort by the time the works called for under the licences 
are completed in the next few years. In addition, there are some 200,000 acres 
which could be brought under irrigation, but at a cost greater than that of existing 
works. 

Table 45, based on the best available figures, shows the irrigable and irrigated 
areas at present under the control of public and private organizations. 


45.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1946 


Irri- Irri- 
Project Water Supply gable | gated Locality 
Area Area 
acres | acres 
Provincial— 
Southern Okanagan........-. Okanagan River........----- 5,000 | 4,200 | Okanagan Valley 
Municipal— 
Penticton Municipality......- Penticton and Ellis Creeks....| 2,500 2,300 | Okanagan Valley 
Summerland Municipality....| Trout and Eneas Creeks..... 3,800 | 3,400 ¢ s 
Irrigation Districts— 
B.C. Fruitlands Irrigation 
ISTIC On aie fears eres sane Jameson Creek and Thomp- 
Son URI Clee ota eine 3,000 | 2,800 | Thompson Valley 
Black Mountaineesusebaae crs Belgo Creek.........++2-5+5 4,000 | 3,850 | Okanagan Valley 
GawstOns notes sere ts oe ore Similkameen River........-- 500 257 i #: 
Bast, Creston eave cnconiy tee Arrow Creek saps whectysse 1,400 | 1,160 | Kootenay Valley 
Ellison Irrigation District. ... Kelowna Creek........-.-++- 687 687 | Okanagan Valley 
Girouard ht sao snsee ee: eh oass Swan LakeiOreek:: ,.ctlae eae 110 110 « He 
GlaninGre. foe oe Kelowna Creeks veces ste citer 2,000 | 1,946 as Y 
Grand Forks........++.++++++ KettlevRinver Ghats hie oe eres 2,700 | 2,200 | Kettle Valley 
FL eft ey: dsbau tints aeieteen cle Heffley Creek and North 
Thompson River....-+--+- 2,700 1,633 | North Thompson 


Kinladenacuen sacle ss ess sears Marron Creek.........+++se:: 500 430 | Okanagan Valley 
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45.—Ma jor Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1946—concluded 


Trri- Irri- 
gable | gated Locality 


Project 
; Area Area 


Water Supply 


h : acres | acres 
Irrigation Districts—concluded we 
HSETEINGOS £4 (sited 6 oe dete ng Ashnola River and Keremeos| - 


1,020 960 | Similkameen Valley 


(Oo FI his TR? ea a) ee 
Wralcolin Eloriaie. teste. ere Joseph Creek. o.........6.00. 200 150 | Near Cranbrook 
Merritt Central... 0. coe. Coldwater River............ 125 125 | Nicola Valley 
INGTAIN GLA ce ea en em ae Lequime and Robinson Creeks 950 867 | Okanagan Valley 
Okanagan Falls........ Sears Shuttleworth Creek......... 400 180 ‘ iy 
Okanagan Mission Irrigation 
Pastrighh yesh oii dabae’ Bellevue Creek and Okanagan 
y TC ECG ea aL ak ea NAACE NN ole 500 he ie 
(CNV uel Bi ge eae Pesan de Ison sak emt a6 f ks epee s Baas) 350 3 5 
meachilsnicl.csey seks coven oul: Peachland Creek vei. sens 450 400 i Mid 
Nader Oat ere car tia: MI ORAOTEE ene nae See eatiee ee 200 140 | Columbia Valley 
ROUSONG wen eanty re ana Pass Wrecks ei Mit eo again 262 262 is s 
MCOhi ys © nec lon toe ee oe ScotivaC reales sass aan 863 863 | Okanagan Valley 
South Hast Kelowna......... Hydraulic Creek...) 0... .6.. 2,800 | 2,560 ‘ FY 
UPSET TOES Le aoe MU re Pr OuLG reckoning eo c Grn 350 300 oe 
VeItmOnN. Ge pty ats hee Coldstream and Jones Creeks} 7,500 | 7,200 i fe 
Vinsulla Irrigation District...| Knouff Creek................ 425 200 pee Thompson 
alley 
Vestbamice se bee kis dae ory Powers: @xeckssn sat. ee 700 648 | Okanagan Valley 
Winfield and Okanagan Centre| Vernon Creek................ 2,000 | 1,823 ¥ fs 
VMN, onc eed bean ote Ducki@reek:: 70 ese sakes eek 500 450 | Kootenay Valley 
Irrigation Companies— 
Columbia Valley Irrigated 
Fruitlands Company....... PeNce.G reek coon fs ck 2,000 367 | Columbia Valley 
Columbia Valley Ranches....| Vermillion Creek............ 940 575 . 
Woods Lake Water Company.} Oyama Creek............... 792 792 | Okanagan Valley 
Water-Users Communities 
(Co-eperative)— 
IBenvoul ne hea ah Mission Greek wats hes fue 502 502 | Okanagan Valley 
rable avisie chi Lk Missioni\@reek 7:2. be060 5 ck 405 405 bs s 
utlock Greece. oe sais. Butloek Creek 5 0c. h kes: 127 127 | Similkameen Valley 
Campbell Creek:. 3.20505... @Gampbell'Gréeek.) 8, .vo.2 1,000 1,000 | Thompson Valley 
(CERES) neal She pea eyes Shy See Association Creek............ 400 362 | Kootenay Valley 
Chinook Cove Water Users 
oemimUnity ees a oe INelsoniCreekis ue aio,” 157 157 | North Thompson 
Valley 
Cuisson Creek Water Users ° 
GiGnimoiiby eee ee ee Cuisson Creeks omnes ce 272 272 | Upper Fraser Valley 
Mor Grecict tka eh wtf, WogiGreele sythorh hed sels. 323 323 Hy a 
Guisnchan 0 2. 6° i lae pao Mission; Creeks. aie ny runes 6 332 332 | Okanagan Valley 
LOLI SYOOU vote fect cot: Mission-@reeki 3017. he oa. 186 186 i " 
PRR IO WIE Fie Sig hell beaches de Kelowna Creek.............. 64 64 s be 
Okanagan Mission............ Bellevue Creek.............. 179 179 ss ‘e 
Peterson’ Creek e208 Peterson Creek... 264s .03..5 862 800 | North Thompson Valley 
Rowers Creek ne. ee PONVETS OTreek te minnie eek 200 150 | Okanagan Valley 
Smithson Alphonse........... Mission @reekant cineca. 297 297 ~ ae 
pound, Kelowna... kee. MassionsGreeic at seein be 184 184 sh 
CATED WETNON 2.5 saat” Vermont @reektse Aas eee 208 208 ee ‘¢ 
PPreD ANION iets be kis Trepanier Creek............. 88 88 is sa 
BPOUSOM eich eh opt bie P ins «ls Vernon. Greelewia?. eh ind 134 134 oe ae 
Upper Bankhead............. Kelowna Creek and Mission 
Creelewat Paci: G Sanus 113 Auli Gi sy 


Nearly 100,000 acres are irrigated by individual effort, the majority being hay 
and grain for stock-ranches, and for field crops. 


The Conservation Fund.—The original water companies, subsidiaries of land 
selling companies, built their irrigation systems more with an eye to selling land than 
with any thought of permanence and serviceability, so that when the water users 
_ at a later date were forced for their own protection to acquire and operate the 
systems, and formed irrigation districts, they were immediately faced with a costly 
y program of replacements and reconstruction, and appealed to the Provincial Govern- 
_ ment for help. While the first irrigation districts were not incorporated until 1920, 
_ the Conservation Fund was set up in 1918 to provide funds for assisting towards 
- reconstruction, the moneys so expended to be a charge against the lands involved. 
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It was intended to be a revolving fund out of which further loans could be made as 
the earlier ones were paid off, but after 1922, falling fruit prices with consequent 
difficulty in collecting revenues by the districts resulted in their defaulting. In 
1928, Legislative relief was granted the districts which reduced their indebtedness 
by about 25 p.c. The depression years of the 1930’s increased their financial 
difficulties and in 1933 a further reduction of approximately 45 p.c. of the remaining 
indebtedness was granted. During the next five years the districts failed to pay 
the reduced instalments, and also failed to properly maintain their systems. This 
condition brought about the 1938 adjustment, providing for a substantial reduction 
of the instalment payments to the Conservation Fund on condition that the districts 
expended or set aside certain sums for replacement of works. This arrangement 
is still in effect, although the payments under it have been reduced in some Cases 
on the plea of special circumstances. 


The present status of irrigation loans under the Conservation Fund is as follows: 
total loans, $3,314,283; repayments received, principal and interest $1,571,988; total 
relief granted, principal and interest, $2,859,278. 


Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics 


The chief source of international agricultural statistics prior to the Second World 
War was the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Compilations of the 
Institute were interrupted during the war years and it was not possible to carry 
in the Year Book statistics of world production of cereals and potatoes, trade in 
wheat and flour, and numbers of live stock in principal countries. However, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations has taken over 
the work formerly carried on by the International Institute of Agriculture in the 
field of agricultural statistics. Accordingly, it is expeeted that world statistics 
for many important food and agricultural commodities again will become available 
during 1947 and will appear in the 1948 Year Book. 


The following table is summarized from a report of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, United States Department of Agriculture, and gives the 1946 
wheat acreage and production by leading wheat-producing countries of the world, 
compared with 1945 and the average for 1935-39. 


46.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat in Specified Countries, Year of 
Harvest, 1945 and 1946, with Averages, 1935-39 . 


Norz.—Estimates for countries having changed boundaries have been adjusted to pre-war boundaries 
except asnoted. Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of Northern 
Hemisphere countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere, which immediately follow; 
thus, the crop harvested in the Northern Hemisphere in 1946 is combined with the Southern Hemisphere 
harvest which began late in 1946 and ended early in 1947. Figures throughout the table refer to harvested 


areas so far as possible. 


Acreages Production 
Continent and Country 
Avene 1945 1946 ave 1945 1946 
Ap OR a Ane a ne RGAE D5 cee 7 pated Banh ics Maar h Bets (Ee ot M = 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. 000 bu. 1000 bu. 
North America— 
Canada Mee 5 teers: Netervia ere 25, 595 23, 414 25, 900 312,399 318, 512 420, 725 
Mexico Caer he wt enre terse reat 1,244 1,158 1,193 14, 284 12, 741 13, 547 
United States.......+---- 57, 293 65, 120 67,201 758, 623 1,108, 224 1, 155, 715 
Totals, North America!.. 84,170 89,750 94,350 j 1,086,000 1,440,000 1,590,000 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 383. 
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46.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat in Specified Countries, Year of 
Harvest, 1945 and 1946, with Averages, 1935-39—conciuded 


Acreages Production 
Continent and Country 
erage 1945 1946 sere 1945 1946 
7000 acres | '000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Europe— 

PAUISthis nlc, tice ce oo 631 470 575 15, 708 9,000 10,300 
Beleniniie..4 stccra es sont: 402 455 875 16,150 14, 000 16,000 
Bilgaratis ces oo 3,080 eta 102 3, 768 64, 076 41,818 67, 652 
Czechoslovakia........... 2, 220 = 2,315 59, 090 - 50,000 

ANCE eee re oe eae 12, 560 9,400 10, 600 286, 510 184, 000 250,000 
Gontiiany. errant 5, 071 - ~ 176, 395 = - 

NEOCOA. nee gkko ee cee 2, 150 1,640 1,912 30, 205 16, 800 28,500 
PPO GOEL eee ae oe ek be 4,091 1,816 2, 867 91,210 24,177 37,045 
GARD: Tee Re aude aioe ie 12, 635 11, 600 12,000 | 279, 519 169,000 245, 000 
Netherlands 9... 2-00 ss 338 295 302 14, 791 8, 004 13, 180 
Ponpurali es eae 1,227 1, 248 1, 253 16, 092 ~ 10, 899 18,372 
Spares hate etl e 11, 2534 8, 896 9,409 157, 9864 73,000 133, 110 
DWRGCIE tc ste ee 740 731 750 26,351 21,616 24, 827 
United Kingdom......... 1, 843 2,274 2,066 62,361 81, 237 68, 693 
Totals, Europe!.......... 79,200 62,7006 70,800 || 1,670,000 | 1,030,000 1,350,000 

Asia— 

1 igs | ee 4,1915 - - 72,1285 77,161 76, 426 
A BV [er tdi ee eee 1, 7245 2,100 2,000 18,114 16, 534 14, 700 
SVU er neh eas 1,363 6 1, 854 1, 827 19, 4856 14,311 19,312 
POAT ROYe eR tisiecsitkc oak 8, 952 9, 243 9, 246 135, 690 80, 448 180, 000 
ina shake wntes oeicis 48,1205 53,000 55, 153 715, 536 850,000 |: 859,364 
Mane buries a ittrssisrecso cass 2,903 1,295 - 35, 200 14, 451 = 
Ings anew Ae oas sa ct 34, 492 35, 980 34, 559 370, 660 393, 904 332,379 
JADEN Ses ona daa 1,738 1,789 1,495 50, 133 34, 756 22,597 
Totals, Asia!............. 106,300 111,600 110,700 || 1,446,000 | 1,510,000 1,545,000 


-—————— ee OOOO |] | | | OO " 


AT POMEIDAD tices wines oe so 15, 834 10, 108 14,000 221, 769 143, 556 221,342 
Be tecied Feces ious 1, 963 1, 803 1, 873 31, 562 34,176 33, 928 
MU PUR RAY Pete wd ees 1, 210 875 1,008 13, 255 7, 958 9, 137 


—_—— | | | | — _ 


20,500 14,300 18,500 281,000 | 202,000 282,000 


Af rica— 
PAID ORIA se eri othe ek 4,184 oye 3,326 35, 201 11,023 35, 000 
PVD Gene head ratte ca ed ek 1,464 1,710 1,646 45, 848 43, 436 42,725 
French Morocco.......... 3, 254 2,286 2,122 23,198 5, 748 24,781 
PURITANS TS Goh ease ak 1,915 1,900 1, 589 14, 965 6, 357 11, 942 
Union of South Africa..... 1, 926 2,244 2,700 16, 259 9,493 18, 267 
Totals, Africa!........... 13,800 12,800 12,700 143,000 85,000 142,000 
Oceania— | 
PAastralin ie snes. teks 13, 128 11, 426 12,371 169, 744 142, 410 116, 800 
New Zealand............. 22] 162 140 7,129 5, 400 4,500 
Totals, Oceania.......... 13,34) 11,588 12,511 176,873 147,810 121,300 
World Totals!.......... 


416,10. 389,700 408,600 || 5,962,000 | 5,215,000 5,880,000 


1 Totals include allowance for missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries not 


shown. _? Estimates for 1944 to date include Southern Dobrudja and are, therefore, not strictly 
_ comparable with earlier years shown. 3 Estimates for 1945 and 1946 are adjusted to pre-war 
boundaries. 4Figure for 1935 only. 5 Average of less than five years, 6 Includes 


Lebanon; estimates for Syria and Lebanon not shown separately prior to 1944. 
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The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest regions 
may be recognized. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions 


At pp. 184-188 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the forest regions of Canada 
are separately described, together with the dominant and associated tree species 
common to each. 


Section 2.._Important Tree Species 


In Canada there are more than 125 tree species of which 33 are conifers, 
commonly called “softwoods”’. While the number of deciduous or “hardwood” 
species is large, only about a dozen of these are of much commercial importance 
in the lumber trade, and about 80 p.c. of the volume of merchantable timber is 
made up of softwoods. 


Spruce.—The five native spruces are all of commercial importance, furnishing 
over one-quarter of the total production of lumber in Canada and over two-thirds 
of the total quantity of pulpwood consumed in Canadian pulp mills. Light colour, 
freedom from resin, and the desirable characteristics of its fibres make spruce the 
premier pulpwood of the world. The wood of all the spruces, when seasoned, is 
practically tasteless and odourless and, consequently, is much in demand for food 
containers. It is very widely used for construction, interior finish, boxes and 
crating, and many specialty purposes. Of the five native spruce species, the white 
spruce (Picea glauca) is the most abundant and the most important commercially. 
With black spruce (Picea mariana ), it ranges from the Atlantic Coast to Alaska, 
extending to the limit of tree growth. The black spruce is a smaller, slower- 
growing tree, often confined to swampy sites and reaching sawlog size only under 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been prepared by the 
Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines and Resources. Sections dealing with forest utilization 
and forest industries have been revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census and Mer- 
chandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by L. J. Pouliot, Chief, Forest Products Statistics. 
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FOREST CLASSIFICATION 
OF 
CANADA 


AND 


COAST OF LABRADOR 


SOUTH OF LATITUDE 75° 


GREENLAND 


LEGEND 


REGION PRINCIPAL SPECIES 
ACAGIAN ......c-ccc0000-000----+s-- Spruce, balsam, yellow birch, maple, pine .. 
Great Lakes, St. Lawrence ...Pine, spruce, yellow birch, maple .. 
Deciduous... ..Tolerant hardwoods ..............- 
Boreal ..... ..Spruce, balsam, white birch, poplar, jackpine.. 


Subalpine 
Columbia. 
Montane . 
Coast. 

Grassland 
Alpine and Arctic Tundra 


..Engelmann spruce, lodgepole pine ... 
..Eng. spruce, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, larch 
_. Ponderosa and lodgepole pines, spruce, Douglas fi 
_ Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, Sitka spruce . 


gi La 


Forest PaSTNGIIOn. prepared by the Dominion Forest Service. Base map and lithographic plates from Surveyor General's 
Office, Ottawa. Printed by the Geographical Section, General Staff, Department of National Defence. 
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favourable conditions of growth. It is particularly valuable for pulp, as its wood 
is heavier than that of other spruces. The red spruce (Picea rubens ) is confined to 
the Province of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces and its wood is similar to that 
of the white spruce, with which it is commonly marketed. The western species, 
Engelmann (Picea Engelmanni ) and Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis ) are confined to 
the interior and coastal regions of British Columbia, respectively. Engelmann 
spruce is similar to white spruce. Owing to the large size of the trees, Sitka spruce 
lumber may be obtained in greater dimensions free from defects than that of the 
other spruces. It is therefore used extensively in aircraft. 


Pine.—There are nine pine species native to Canada, six of which are of 
commercial importance. Eastern white pine (Pinus Strobus) is the most valuable 
coniferous wood in Canada and for many years was the most important in point 
of quantity of lumber sawn and square timber produced. Owing to increased 
scarcity of good material, production has fallen and is now surpassed by spruce, 
Douglas fir and hemlock. The wood of the white pine is soft, easy to work, and has 
the valuable quality of holding its shape with a minimum of shrinkage or swelling, 
making it a most valuable wood for patterns. The western white pine (Pinus 
monticola) is similar in most respects to the eastern species but does not grow in 
pure stands as the eastern species often does. It is confined to the Province of 
_ British Columbia, while eastern white pine is found from eastern Manitoba to the 
_ Atlantic Coast. 

The wood of the red or Norway pine (Pinus resinosa) of Eastern Canada, is 

valued as structural timber as well as sawn lumber. It is easy to work and seasons 
- uniformly, being slightly stronger than eastern white pine. Ponderosa pine (Pinus 

ponderosa) occurs in Canada only in the southern interior of British Columbia, 
_ where it is a valuable source of lumber for boxes and other requirements of the 
fruit industry of that region. The sapwood yields a fine quality lumber, light in 
_ weight, fairly soft, similar in texture to white pine, and suitable for pattern stock, 
fine woodwork, and other exacting uses. The heartwood is considerably heer 

than the sapwood. Jack pine (Pinus Banksiana) occurs across Canada from Nova 
Scotia to Alberta and the valley of the Mackenzie River, and is used in large quan- 
tities for lumber, railway ties, pit-props, and poles; the manufacture of certain kinds 
of pulp from jack pine is also well established. Trees that reach lumber size are 
often cut and marketed with other species, such as spruce. Lodgepole pine (Pinus 
_contorta var. latifolia), found in British Columbia and western Alberta, resembles 
_jack pine and is put to the same uses. 


Douglas Fir.—Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) occurs in Canada from the 
east slope of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. It occurs commercially in the 
southern interior of British Columbia, but its main economic development is on 
the Pacific Coast. From the point of view of lumber production in Canada, it is 
second only to spruce. It is Canada’s largest tree and is noted for its strength, 
Telative durability, and the large dimensions of structural timber and clear lumber 
that can be obtained from it. It is used extensively for structural purposes, 
interior and exterior finish, flooring, and veneers for plywoods, as well as for railway 
ties and mining timbers. 


Hemlock.—There are three hemlock species in Canada, two of which are 
valuable timber trees. The eastern hemlock (T'suga canadensis ) is abundant through- | 
Out its range in the eastern provinces but is not found west of the Province of Ontario. 
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The wood is used chiefly in construction, especially for house-framing and bridge- 
planking, but it also supplies the demand for a moderately strong wood for many 
purposes, including railway ties and mining timbers, while its bark is a valuable 
source of tannin. Western hemlock (T'suga heterophylla) is found in Canada only 
in the Province of British Columbia. It has always been used extensively for box 
shooks and for pulp, but in the past its use for lumber has been overshadowed by 
Douglas fir. More recently, however, its excellent lumber properties and large 
size have resulted in its increasing use for all but the heaviest construction. 


The True Firs.—In the genus Abies—the true firs—there are four commercial 
species. Lowland fir (Abies grandis) and amabilis fir (Abies amabilis) occur on. 
the coast of British Columbia, alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa) in the mountainous 
regions of British Columbia, and balsam fir (Abies balsamea) in Northern and 
Eastern Canada from the Atlantic to the Yukon. The wood of the four species 
is similar and is put to much the same uses, although the two western-coast species 
attain a much larger size than the others. The true firs usually grow in stands 
intermixed with spruce or hemlock and are usually cut with these woods, no 
differentiation being made between the species when marketed as lumber. They 
provide excellent wood for pulp and are used extensively for that purpose. 


Cedar.— There are two species of the genus Thuja native to Canada. They 
are both of commercial importance, each in its own range. White cedar (Thuja 
occidentalis ) is found from the Atlantic to the southeastern part of Manitoba, but 
does not extend as far north as some of the other conifers and is nowhere very 
plentiful, being confined to moist locations. Western red cedar (Thuja plicata) 
is found only in British Columbia. It is one of the giants of the Pacific Coast, 
being surpassed in size only by Douglas fir. Both the eastern and western species 
are extremely durable, surpassing the other conifers in this respect, and are used — 
extensively as poles, posts and lumber, and generally where resistance to decay 
is important. The cedars produce over 70 p.c. of the wooden shingles cut in Canada. 
Western red cedar provides important amounts of long, clear, straight-grained 
material, and is being increasingly used for plywood. The light weight and 
durability of the wood make it especially suitable for construction of boats and 
canoes. 


Tamarack or Larch.—Of the three native larch, two are of commercial — 
importance. The eastern species (Larix laricina) is found in every province of the 
Dominion east of the Rocky Mountains, and grows usually in swampy locations. 
It is one of the strongest softwoods of Eastern Canada. While not an important 
lumber species, it is valuable for uses such as railway ties, piling and boat-building | 
on account of its hardness, strength and durability. The western larch (Larix 
occidentalis ) is found only in the southern interior of British Columbia and grows— 
to a greater size than the eastern tamarack. The wood is hard, heavy and strong, 
resembling Douglas fir in these respects, and is used for railway ties, small 
structural timber, piling, and exterior and interior finish. 


Birch.—Birch is Canada’s most important hardwood. There are seven native 
species, but only two are of much commercial importance. Yellow birch (Betula _ 
lutea) grows in Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces, and is the source of 
valuable lumber for flooring, furniture, cabinet-work and interior finish. It is 
used extensively for veneers and plywoods, as well as for railway ties. It is a hard, 
heavy, strong wood that works easily and takes a smooth finish. 
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The white birch (Betula papyrifera) has a wider distribution, being common 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coasts and is more abundant throughout its range 
than yellow birch. The tree does not attain the size of yellow birch, nor is the 
wood as heavy and strong. When of sufficient size it may be sawn into lumber, 
but for the most part its use is restricted to spoolwood and certain classes of 
turnery. The tough, easily split bark of this tree was used by the Indians for 
centuries for covering their canoes. A variety (Betula papyrifera var. commutata ) 


occurs on the east and west coasts and in British Columbia where it often reaches 
sawlog size and is used for furniture and plywood. 


Maple.—The maple is the second most important hardwood in Canada and 
is represented by ten native species scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The sugar maple, or hard maple (Acer saccharum ), produces the most valuable 
lumber and, like birch, is used for furniture, vehicle stock and interior finishing. 
The sap of this tree is the principal source of the maple syrup and sugar of 
commerce. Red maple (Acer rubrum), often called “soft”? maple, has much the 
same uses as sugar maple except for exacting requirements of hardness and strength. 
Broad-leaved maple (Acer macrophyllum) occurs on the British Columbia coast, 
where it is manufactured locally into furniture and flooring. 


Poplar.—The poplar species (Populus), of which there are eight native 
to Canada, are widely distributed, one or more species being found in every 
province. The tree is fast-growing and produces a light-coloured, general utility 
wood of light weight. It is being used increasingly for veneers, match splints and 
boxes, and in the manufacture of pulp, particularly soda pulp. In the Prairie 
Provinces, where other species are not plentiful, it is also used for fuel. 


Basswood.—Basswood (Tilia americana ) is a valuable wood of light weight for 
cabinet-work of all kinds, cigar boxes and, in fact, wherever stability is required 
in a soft homogeneous hardwood. Its distribution is limited to the southern part 
of Eastern Canada. 


Elm.—HElm is represented in Canada by three species, white elm (Ulmus 
americana ), slippery elm (Ulmus rubra), and rock elm (Ulmus Thomasi). The 
_ wood of these species is hard, heavy and tough, and is used for cooperage, boxes, 
veneer products for baskets and cheese boxes, vehicle stock, agricultural imple- 


ments, and hockey sticks. Rock elm is a particularly valuable wood in boat-: 
framing. 


Minor Species.—Beech, oak, ash and red alder are all cut into lumber in 
various parts of the Dominion but, because of small supply or limited range, do 
not reach great commercial importance. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is estimated at 1,290,960 sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of 
the total land area. In comparison, only 16 p.c. of the land area is considered to 


mM be of present or potential value for agriculture, and only 7 p.c. is now classed as 


“improved and pasture”. The forested area within the boundaries of the nine 

provinces totals 1,167,960 sq. miles, or 58 p.e. of the provincial land area. About 

_ 478,000 sq. miles of the existing forests are classed as “unproductive”. They are 

_ made up of small trees which cannot be expected to reach merchantable size 

__ because they are growing on poorly drained lands, or at high altitudes, or are subject 

to other adverse site conditions. These unproductive forests, however, perform 
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valuable functions. They help to protect watersheds and conserve water supplies; 
they provide fuel and building materials to natives and travellers in remote areas; 
and they are the habitat of valuable fur-bearing and game animals. 

The productive forests covering more than 813,000 sq. miles are considered 
capable of producing continuous crops of timber suitable for domestic and industrial 
purposes. A considerable proportion of these forests is not yet accessible to com- 
mercial operations, but constitutes a valuable reserve for the future. About 435,- 
000 sq. miles of productive forests are considered to be economically accessible 
at the present time. One-half of the productive forest area bears trees large enough 
for use as sawlogs, pulpwood or fuel wood, and the other half is occupied by young 
growth of various ages, kinds and degrees of stocking. 

The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 311,201,000,000 
cu. ft., of which 191,347,000,000 cu. ft. is accessible. These cubic volumes are 
volumes of wood that can actually be used. Expressed in commercial terms, the 
accessible timber is made up of 250,250,000,000 bd. ft. of logs in trees large enough 
to produce sawlogs and 1,684,710,000 cords of smaller material suitable for pulpwood, 
fuel, posts, mining timbers, etc. 

Forest inventory surveys are conducted by the Dominion and Provincial 
authorities. Inventories for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed 
by the Dominion Forest Service and those of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island are now in progress. Publications describing the forest resources of Ontario 
and British Columbia have been issued by the forest authorities of those Provinces. 


1.—Kstimate of Total Stand of Timber in Canada, by Type and Size, and by 
Provinces and Regions 


Conifers Broad-Leaved Totals 
: : Total Total Total 
Province and Region Saw Small | Equi- Saw Small |. Equi- || Saw Small | Equi- 
Material| Material | valent ||Material| Material | valent ||Material|Material | valent 
Volume! Volume! Volume! 
Million 7000 Million || Million 000 Million || Million 000 Million 
Accessible ft.b.m.} cords | cu.ft. || ft.b.m.| cords | cu.ft. | ft.b.m.} cords | cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.. 65 560 61 40 240 28 105 800 89 
NovaiScotia. .y.4h.22.). 4, 850 23,165 2,939 1,600 5, 940 825 6, 450 29,105 3, 764 
New Brunswick....... 6,000 50,000 5, 450 3,000 30,000 3, 150 9,000 80,000 8, 600 
Quebec itn. ake 41,110) 453,330} 46,755) 14,390} 176,120) 17,848] 55,500) 629,450! 64,603 
Ontariowee een ece ..+-| 42,560) 273,790} 31,784] 11,390} 286,140) 26,600) 53,950) 559,930) 58,384 
ToTats, HASTERN 
PROVINCES (3. c2 oe. 94,585| 800,845| 86,989) 80,420} 498,440] 48,451]| 125,005|1,299,285| 135,440 
Manibobamcms sacri: 855 9, 645 991 1,620 19,110 1,948 2,475 28,755 2,939 
Saskatchewan......... 1, 850 8, 920 1,128 2,100 51,060 4,760 3,950 59, 980 5, 888 
Albertasasesw sar riss 7,000; 74,400} 7,724) 2,080} 36,000) 3,476] 9,080} 110,400) 11,200 
ToTALs, PRAIRIE 
IPROVINCES so. 02 Sede 9,705 92,965 9, 848 &,800| 106,170) 10,184) 16,605) 199,185} 20,027 
British Columbia— 
Const: ere ne 76,110} 18,925} 14,503 2 2 ~ 76; 110)" 213,925)" 14.508 
INnteriorsncs.en neck 33,630} 172;365|- 21,377 2 2 - 33,630) 172,865) 2153775" 
ToTats, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA eee 109,740| 186,290) 85,880 2 2 - 109,740| 186,290| 35,880 
Totals, Accessible..... 214,030/1,080,100| 132,712] 36,220) 604,610) 58,635) 250,250/1,684,710| 191,347 
Totals, Inaccessible’. .| 176,345) 873,385) 107,531]. 3,700) 136,260] 12,323] 180,045/1,009,645| 119,854 
Grand Totals....... 390,375/1,953,485| 240,243! 39,920! 740,870! 70,958] 430,295/2,694,355| 311,201 
_1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 2 There are no available 
estimates of the relatively small quantities of hardwoods in British Columbia, 3 Including estimates 


of stands in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
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Norre.—This article has been prepared by J. J. de Gryse, Chief, Forest Insect Investi- 
gations, Division of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. This account of 
the activities of the Forest Insect Investigations Unit of the Dominion Division of Ento- 
mology would not be complete without acknowledgment of the generous co-operation re- 
ceived from numerous outside organizations, foremost among which are the Dominion 
and Provincial Forest Services, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, the Ontario 
Forest Industries Association’ the Quebec Forest Industries Limited and the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association. Special mention should be made of the assistance given by the 
Quebec Forest Entomological Service in the Dominion Forest Insect Survey. In all 
projects common to Canada and the United States, the closest contact has been maintained 
with the United States Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran tine, the forest entomolo- 
gists of the northeastern States and the several boards and committees organized by the 
industry for the promotion of forest insect control. 


EXTENT AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROBLEM 


A sound appreciation of the losses caused by forest insects over a given period 
of time cannot be based only on an estimate of damage to productive forests 
because insect outbreaks in inaccessible stands may have an important bearing on 
the fate of commercial forests. A common but erroneous practice is to evaluate 
insect damage by a measure of dead or dying stands and to ignore the depreciation 
entailed by the ravages of insects which actually do not kill the timber but merely 
render it unfit for profitable utilization. Loss of increment resulting from repeated 
attacks of defoliators is rarely, if ever, taken into consideration. The same may 
be said of loss of vitality, the effects of forest. depletion on the so-called forest 
influences, the deterioration of fire-killed timber and of logs left in the woods. 
Increased fire risk in insect-killed stands, damage to stored stock, and even to manu- 
factured articles, as well as a number of other factors should be taken into account 
to give a true idea of the destructive role played by insects affecting forests and forest 
products. 


The losses thus sustained in Canada, as a result of insect depredations, although 
they cannot be accurately computed, are no doubt appalling. Some years ago 
an outbreak of the European larch sawfly destroyed practically all commercial larch 
stands in Eastern Canada. Since 1909, the spruce budworm has taken a toll of 
about 250,000,000 cords of spruce and balsam. The eastern spruce bark-beetle, 
the hemlock looper, the jack pine sawfly, the black-headed budworm, the balsam 
woolly aphid, and several other species have all, at one time or another, appeared 
in destructive numbers over large areas. In some cases the changes brought about 
in the composition of the forest by insect outbreaks have been distinctly preju- 


_ dicial to the commercial value of succeeding stands—more useful species having 


been replaced by less valuable ones. When fire follows in the wake of such outbreaks 
it may take centuries to repair the damage. At best, a merchantable forest crop, 
once lost, cannot be replaced in less than 50 to 100 years. 


EXTENT oF Recent Lossrs anp Insect Pests. Causing THEM 


_ The Spruce Budworm.—The first authentic report of a spruce budworm out- 
break in Canada dates back as far as 1807, when parts of Maine, New Brunswick and 
Quebec were affected. Information on this outbreak is rather fragmentary; how 
much damage was caused is unknown. Seventy years later another outbreak was 
active in the same general region. Damage was severe and extensive. This out- 
break lasted probably about 4 or*5 years. Then, after a lapse of 30 years, the 
budworm again appeared on the scene. This was in 1909. It is difficult to under- 
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stand how very few people realize what has transpired in the Canadian forests 
since that date. One outbreak after another has occurred in an uninterrupted 
series. As previously stated, about 250,000,000 cords of spruce and balsam have 
fallen prey to the budworm between 1909 and 1946. Statistics of this kind make 
little or no impression on our imagination. Let us put it another way. Suppose 
that all the spruce and balsam killed in Canada by the budworm in the past 37 years 
were sawn into 4-ft. logs. Suppose also that, after the fashion of piling a cord measure, 
we attempted to heap this wood in lots 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 fect high, each 
pile being contiguous with the next. When our job is finished we would have a band 
of wood 4 feet in height and 60 feet in width, completely encircling the earth at the 
equator. 1 ce 


The following statement shows the extent of the areas, infested ‘by spruce bud- 
worm during the period 1936-45:— bey Fy 


ava 
i | 


Onterio Quebec 
} sq. miles sq. miles 
Large portion of balsam, dead or injured beyond LOCOVELY oeicaten 19,000 3,360 
Balsam heavily attacked, beginning to die singly orin groups......, 24, 500 15, 520 
Total area.seriously affected............. ERS ROR en eat 43, 500 18, 880 
Total area lightly infested. ....6:-keve, Mee eee 115, 000 20, 0001’ 
CTRAND pEODALB oA recat ue een ae eel at le 158, 500 38, 880 


1 Approximate. 


These figures represent over-all measurements of the areas affected. They give 
no idea of the actual size of white spruce and balsam stands in these areas. The 
apparent spread eastward into Quebec, practically as far as the St. Maurice Valley, 
is the most important recent development in the spruce budworm situation. 


To place a value in dollars and cents on these losses either to the Government 
in stumpage dues or to industry in raw materials, would be extremely difficult. 
Some parts of the destroyed forest had probably little or no commercial value, 
others could have yielded substantial financial returns. Such computations of 
direct losses, either in money or raw material, are little better than a post-mortem: 
they are apt to obscure our undertanding of the real issues involved. The reper- 
cussions of a budworm epidemic are felt for many years after the trees have died. 
Increased fire hazard is perhaps the most immediate effect. It is humanly 
impossible to control a fire in an area littered with dead trees, nor is it usually 
possible to confine it to that area. Such fires burn with unbelievable intensity, 
often causing serious damage to the site, after which floods and erosion put the 
finishing touch to this picture of desolation. 


But the most far-reaching consequence of a budworm outbreak, and the one 


which should cause us more concern than any other, is the profound change in the 
composition of the succeeding stands. For years lumbermen, paper manufacturers, 
and foresters have noticed, with serious apprehension, the apparent inadequate 
regeneration of spruce and its consequent replacement by balsam in many forest 


areas. This state of affairs is by no means general, but it obtains in a great number | 


of the most accessible localities. Failure of spruce regeneration is attributed to 
several causes inherent in the species: (1) inability of spruce seedlings to root in 
thick layers of moss, raw humus, or forest floor debris ; (2) lower seed production 
than balsam (less frequent seed years); (3) lower degree of shade tolerance than 
balsam. Two external factors should be added ynamely, certain methods of cutting, 
and the spruce budworm. The latter are interdependent to a considerable extent. 
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It has been observed, over and over again, that after a budworm outbreak, the 
percentage of balsam in the new stand is noticeably higher than it was in the old. 
The extraordinary accumulation of debris on the surface, while seriously hampering 
spruce regeneration, seems to offer no obstacle to the rooting of balsam. Root 
competition and competition for light further impede the growth of spruce that 
may succeed in becoming temporarily established. Generally speaking, the pre- 
dominance of balsam is such as to reduce materially the possibility of its replacement 
by the residual spruce for several rotations if not forever. Under absolutely normal 
conditions, it is conceivable that sooner or later—in some localities—a spruce climax 
might develop from such antecedents. However, when repeated spruce budworm 
outbreaks enter into the picture, all such hopes vanish. It is a conservative 
estimate—probably an understatement—to say that, in many regions, any forest 
containing over 30 p.c. of balsam is more than likely to succumb to budworm | 
attack upon reaching maturity. When this happens, not only the balsam but the 
greater ‘part of the white spruce associated with it will be killed and the forest will 
enter a new and more advanced stage in the succession towards a pure balsam stand. 


The European Spruce Sawfly.—In 1930 it was discovered that over an 
area approximately 2,000 square miles in extent, situated in the Gaspe Peninsula 
of the Province of Quebec, the spruce trees had been severely defoliated by the 


larve of a sawfly. Specimens submitted to specialists in the United States and 


in England were determined as Gilpinia hercynie (Htg.), a species native to Europe. 
By 19388 the area of heavy infestation had increased to approximately 12,000 square 
miles and the insect was known to be present in greater or lesser numbers throughout 


4 Eastern Canada as far west as Sudbury, Ont., and in the United States as far south 


as New Jersey. 
The sawfly attacks all species of spruce grown in Canada. The larve feed 


; ‘principally on the old needles and usually do not attack the new growth until the 
' supply of old needles has been exhausted. This type of feeding has the effect of 


retarding the decadence and death of infested trees. The ability of the tree to 
survive repeated attacks of the sawfly is offset somewhat by the fact that the insect 
is exceedingly prolific. Its progeny consists almost exclusively of females, and 
mating is unnecessary for fertilization of the eggs. The sawfly, moreover, is able 
to survive the most rigorous climatic conditions and, being of European origin, 
was at first almost completely free from attack by parasites. The main control 


factors operating against it, at that time, were small mammals, principally mice 


and shrews. These fed upon the cocoons in which the larve overwinter under the 
debris on the forest floor. Although perhaps between 40 and 50 p.c. of the cocoons 


; was destroyed yearly in this way, the ultimate control effected by mammals, birds, 
- native predacious and parasitic insects, was not sufficient to prevent a marked 


yearly increase in the intensity and spread of the infestation. 
Estimates made in 1939 showed that, in the heavily infested areas on the upper 


4 Cascapedia River, 24-8 p.c. of the volume of white spruce and 27-4 p.c. of the black 
- spruce were killed by the sawfly. These figures do not include the mortality due to 


an apparently independent outbreak of the eastern spruce bark-beetle between 


- 1931 and 1934. During this period, 44-4 p.c. of the white and 5-6 p.c. of the black 


spruce were destroyed by the beetle, giving a total mortality for the region of about 


_ 69 p.c. of white and 33 p.c. of black spruce. In other parts, the mortality rates 
varied considerably from locality to locality. However, the number of trees actually 
killed by the sawfly did not give a true appraisal of the situation; the chances of 
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survival of the remaining trees constituted an equally, if not more, important factor. 
In many extensive areas in Gaspe and elsewhere the probability of recovery was 
gradually decreasing year by year and in the older centres of infestation it was 
virtually nil. Then a remarkable thing happened. In 1936, entomologists studying 
the spruce sawfly infestation began to discover indications of the presence of a 
mysterious disease which caused a high percentage of mortality among the larve 
in a number of localities. This disease appeared to be caused by a virus and spread 
with phenomenal rapidity over practically the entire range of the distribution of 
the sawfly. In heavy infestations the mortality of larve reached as high as 99-7 p.c. 
By 1942, the spruce sawfly problem had, for the time being, been relegated to second- 
ary rank in economic importance. 


The Jack Pine Budworm.—While the European spruce sawfly was gradually 
making inroads into the forests of Eastern Canada, the jack pine budworm, a native 
species, began to appear in outbreak form in northwestern Ontario and Manitoba. 
Although there can be no parity between the two infestations from the standpoint 
of the national economy as a whole, the jack pine budworm presents a problem of 
the first rank for the lumber and paper industries in the affected territory. 


The jack pine budworm is either a new species or a biological race or strain of the 


notorious spruce budworm from which it differs in habits rather than in form. It 
exhibits such a marked preference for pine instead of spruce or balsam that, from an 
economic standpoint, it must be considered as constituting a distinct problem. The 
principal injury caused by the budworm consists in the defoliation of the host-tree. 
Usually the tops of the crowns suffer more severely than the lower parts, resulting 
in the formation of stag-heads which are a striking characteristic of infested stands. 
Repeated heavy defoliation or complete defoliation before the formation of the next 
year’s buds is fatal. Although large trees are likely to succumb first, young trees 
growing under them are frequently killed by larvee which drop from the older trees. 
Thus far, comparatively few trees have been killed outright, but the production of 
stag-heads is very general in heavily-infested stands and is likely to favour the 
entrance of rots and secondary inseets which may ultimately either kill the tree or 
render it unfit for utilization except as firewood. 


The Approach to the Problems Involved 

The widespread belief that such insects as the spruce budworm, the spruce 
bark-beetle, the European spruce sawfly, etc., are inherently noxious and that the 
sole reason for their existence is to cause calamities, should be deprecated “‘in season, 
and out of season’. In the natural order of things, insects are part and parcel 
of that great economy commonly referred to as the “balance of nature”. The 
forest is a vast biological unit composed of plants and animals; it is perpetually 


subject to changes through the succession of species and individual organisms — 


competing with each other for a place in the sun, and its composition at any one 
point of time is the resultant of the complicated interaction of all its vegetational 


and animal components, itself again dominated by climatic and edaphic conditions. - 


In this intricate scheme of relationships insects play a dual regulatory role. Some, 
namely the herbivorous species, act upon the vegetation while others, endowed 


with carnivorous instincts, control the excessive multiplication of the first. Vege- 


tarian insects may be roughly divided into two great classes: those that feed upon 


healthy, living trees and are therefore designated as primary; and those that attack “| 


only sickly, dead, or dying trees and, as such, are usually considered as secondary. 
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From the standpoint of man’s economy, the primary insects are, potentially at least, 
the most injurious, and the majority of so-called destructive species are found among 
them. From the standpoint of nature’s economy, they really act as useful protectors 

or those tree species whose existence becomes threatened by the undue dominance of 
others. Generally speaking, secondary insects, by hastening the death of weakened 
trees or by contributing to the decomposition of dead trees, are useful agents in the 


regeneration of forests, by the removal of trees that have reached the natural limit 
of their existence. 


When, therefore, we refer to insects as pests or destructive enemies of the forest 
we speak in terms of human relationships and we forget that, more than often, man 
_ himself is the prime mover in the calamities which are visited upon him. Knowl- 
_ edge of insect ecology is still very imperfect and it would be absurd to pretend 
that all the causal relationships underlying the rise and fall of any one insect out- 
break can be determined. However, the fixing of man’s responsibility is, in many 
cases, a comparatively simple matter. Improvident and reckless exploitation, 
ill-planned reforestation, destruction of wild life, fire, and the importation of insect 
species from foreign lands are broad categories under which man’s offences may be 
readily classified. In planning measures of prevention and control, our first concern 
must be the regulation of man’s activities and the correction of his mistakes. In 
some cases, appropriate legislation is the only course, in others the education.of the 
individual will be more effective. In any event, whether legislative or educational 
procedure is to be adopted, it should be based at all times upon as thorough a knowl- 
edge of natural processes as it is possible to obtain. 


Ss. ae 


Dominion GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS FOR AND Meruop or DEALING WITH 
THE PROBLEM 


The study of forest insect problems in Canada is entrusted to the Forest Insect 
Investigations unit of the Division of Entomology, Science Service, Department of 
Agriculture. Forest entomology, as distinct from other phases of entomology, 
became a special section of the Dominion Entomological Service in 1911 and was 
formally established as a division in 1916. In the course of the recent general 
reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, forest entomology was ranked as a 
unit or section of the Division of Entomology. The headquarters of this service is 
at Ottawa and laboratories are maintained at Ottawa, Ont.; Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; 
Fredericton, N.B.; Winnipeg, Man.; Indian Head, Sask.; Vernon, B.C.; and Victoria, 
B.C. Sub-laboratories are operated at Laniel, Que.; the Petawawa Forest Experi- 
Ment Station at Chalk River, Ont.; Trinity Valley, B.C.; and Cowichan, B.C. 
Temporary field stations and camps exist at a number of places throughout the 
Dominion. The personnel engaged in forest entomology consists of 20 permanent 
‘f 
employees, 138 temporaries, and a number of labourers who are hired whenever 
heed for their services arises. Recommendations for increase in permanent staff 
have been submitted; the greater part of the present permanent staff consists of 
_ Officers specially trained in entomological research. The work accomplished by 
the unit may be classified under four headings: surveys, fundamental studies, 
emergency projects and control operations. 


ss 


Surveys 

Surveys provide the basic information both for fundamental studies and for 
the treatment of emergencies. Not only are they indispensable in the timely dis- 
“covery of incipient outbreaks, but they furnish a systematic inventory of assets 
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as well as liabilities in the rational management of the forest insect fauna. In view 
of the enormous expanse of territory to be covered, any survey system of this kind 
must rely on the close co-operation of all parties interested in forest conservation. 
An efficient organization has been in operation in Canada since 1936. Practically 
all the important government and commercial agencies concerned with forestry or 
forest exploitation take an active part, and extensive use is made of their personnel 
(approximately 2,500 men) in the collection of information. The country has been 
divided into five regions roughly corresponding to some of the natural divisions of 
the forest. In each of these a central laboratory serves as a clearing house for speci- 
mens and information received. The complete results for the entire Dominion are 
collated yearly at the Ottawa headquarters. At present, the system is based on the 
collection of samples of live insects and the submittal of concise, pertinent reports 
by rangers and wardens. All specimens are reared at the various laboratories 
receiving them. A wealth of information on insect conditions, heretofore unavail- 
able, has already been collected in this way and is being used for further study and 
for practical application in control operations. An idea of the progress made may 
be gained from a comparison of the number of reports received during the years 
1936-44. 


Year No. of Reports Year No.of Reports Year No. of Reports 
19862030... 528 ey ae 8,310 106d yee 13,210.” 
198K fies ce 3,703 BOOS ome 10,081 UES teae eatet 10, 254 
1038 i Parte. 5,117 LOGI Ses 62 11,326 pe ee ae 10, 238 


The instruction of forest rangers on making observations and insect collections 
is an important phase of this work. Whenever possible, short courses are given at 
various points during the winter or spring and these are supplemented by field 
demonstrations throughout the summer season. 


Seventeen forest insect rangers were appointed by the Dominion Government 
in 1945 for the express purpose of directing the field work of the rangers employed by 
the Provincial Services and the forest industries. In 1946, an additional 25 specially 
trained rangers were added to the original number and, eventually, a corps of 
approximately 75 men will be available for this work throughout the Dominion. 
Besides instructing and guiding the regular forest rangers, these forest insect rangers 
will make special collections and reports in their respective territories and will be 
employed singly or in groups on projects of many kinds, such as estimating damage, 
laying out sample plots, rearing insect material, and supervising mass collections 
whenever the occasion demands. 


Fundamental Studies 

Fundamental studies are designed particularly with a view to unravelling the 
mysterious maze of relationships which underlies the fluctuations in insect popula- 
tions. Although, at present, they are purely scientific in scope, there cannot be 
the least doubt that ultimately they will lead to eminently practical results in the 
prevention and control of insect outbreaks. The thorough investigation of the 
biotic and physical factors influencing insect behaviour and reproduction will 
eventually eliminate much that is now empirical and uncertain from the practice 
of forest entomology. In the future all such fundamental studies will be conducted 
by the personnel of the laboratory at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. This laboratory was 
erected in 1945 by the Department of Lands and Forests of the Province of Ontario 
and has been placed at the disposal of the Dominion Department of Agriculture with 
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the understanding that the institution will be operated jointly by the two Depart- 
ments concerned. The building and its maintenance are contributed by the — 
Provincial Government, while equipment and staff are provided by the Dominion. 
A Board, consisting of representatives of both Departments, acts as the co-ordinating 
agency. The erection of this new laboratory marked one of the most important 
developments in forest entomology in Canada. The over-all dimensions of the 
structure are 150 feet by 64 feet. Two refrigerator rooms and four air-conditioned 
rearing rooms are located in the basement together with the machinery required 
for their operation. Storage space for field and laboratory equipment, a photo- 
graphic room and a laboratory equipped with incubators of various types to be used 
in special experiments occupy the remaining space underground. The ground 
floor contains three administrative offices, a combined library and lecture room, 
a large general laboratory, five private laboratories, a drafting room and a spacious 
hall which serves as a museum. Advantage has been taken of all known advances 
in laboratory construction and the building itself is modern in design. 


Unfortunately, owing to the scarcity of adequately"trained forest entomologists 
in this country, it may take several years to bring this laboratory to the peak of its 
efficiency. Two sub-laboratories at Petawawa, Ont., and Laniel, Que., are engaged 
in field studies of ecological factors: the first is concerned with forests under intensive 
management; the second with forests under more or less natural conditions. 


Emergency Projects 
: The last subdivision of activities in forest entomology is the one which deals 
_ with emergencies or, in other words, the problems of the hour. That it should have 
a more universal, popular appeal than the other two is readily understood. Sudden 
and spectacular outbreaks of insects, whether of local or country-wide importance, 
usually cause considerable alarm, and urgent appeals are made for immediate action. 
The entomologist must resort, at first, to his stock-in-trade, that is to say, to pallia- 
_ tives and remedies of more or less proved or even sometimes uncertain value. He 
_ Must do as best he can and, in the meantime, make use of every opportunity to 
increase his knowledge and improve his methods. For this reason, any extensive 
operation in forest-insect control is always accompanied by a thorough-going study 
of the bionomics of the species involved. 


Control Operations 

#4 Control operations may be broadly classified as silvicultural, biological, chemical 
and mechanical. Mechanical and chemical methods have only a limited application 
under conditions such as prevail in the Canadian forests. In nurseries, plantations, 
small parks and resorts, and in small-scale operations in the forest, they have a 
_ definite place. In recent years some of them have been successfully employed in the 
_ control of bark-beetles by the burning of brood trees; in the prevention of injury 
from wood-borers by brushing over log piles and immersion of logs in water; in the 
_ reduetion of hemlock-looper and spruce budworm infestations by means of poisons 
4 distributed from aeroplanes. It is becoming increasingly evident that silvicultural 
_ and biological methods offer the best solution of the majority of our forest-insect 
problems. At the same time, it should be realized that usually a combination of 
- several methods is required to attain the best results as it ig a serious but common 
mistake to place too much confidence in the efficacy of any one single procedure. 


Silvicultural Control.—The practice of silvicultural methods in the control of 
insects is beset with serious difficulties. 
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First among these is the fact that operators generally have not arrived at a 
realization of either the necessity or the advantages of rational silvicultural practices. 
In other words, they do not consider them profitable under the present conditions. 
This is no doubt due, primarily, to the fact that virgin stands are still available. As 
time goes on and as the depletion of the forest progresses, the present attitude 
towards silviculture in commercial forestry will gradually become altered; in fact, 
some companies are already looking towards scientific management of their forests 
with a view to ensuring continuous production.. The second difficulty arises from 
the necessity of having to admit that knowledge of the factors involved is, as yet, 
extremely rudimentary. One principle seems to be fairly well established, namely, 
that the application of cultural practices will neither be effective nor profitable 
in the prevention or reduction of insect infestations unless the conditions that 
are favourable to the growth of trees are also, at the same time, either unfavourable 
or less favourable to the development of insects. Experience has shown that, in 
many cases, such a mutual inverse relationship exists. But there are exceptions. 
Other generalizations concerning the composition of the stand, the influence of site, 
density, crown cover, age, cutting methods, etc., cannot be made without consider- 
able caution. The characteristics of each insect, of each tree species, and of each 
locality need to be investigated. 


Cultural practices have been recommended in the case of the spruce budworm, 
the jack pine budworm, the bronze birch borer, the white-pine weevil, the locust 
borer, and many other insect pests of the forest; very often, however, many years 
will be required before such recommendations can be put into practice. 


Recently, as a result of recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Forest 
Entomology and Pathology of the Woodlands Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, arrangements have been made to establish an area in northern New 
Brunswick for the investigation of the problems of managing a balsam-spruce forest 
so as to prevent, or reduce to a minimum, loss from spruce budworm outbreaks. 
The Green River watershed appeared particularly suitable for several reasons, not 
the least of which was the. willingness of one of the leading pulp and paper companies 
operating in this area to co-operate in the work. This Company has given every 
assistance possible by making available their records and maps and Boca yah 
examination of the region. 


A committee was appointed to plan the work, to study the results, and to make 
recommendations regarding the management of the area. 


The original purpose of the project was to determine for a specific area the kind 
of management necessary to produce and maintain resistance to budworm outbreaks. 
This cannot be considered separately from the other objects of management, all of 
which contribute to the ultimate end, namely, profitable continuous operation of the 
area. Sustained yield will be impossible if periodic outbreaks are allowed to destroy 
a large part of the forest. At the same time, the methods used to create resistance to 
insect damage must also give protection from wind, fungi and fire, and produce the 
maximum practicable growth of the kind of wood needed. They must aim at regu- 
lating the cut so as to create a forest with a distribution of age classes which will 
permit approximately equal annual cuts of mature timber in the future. 


Biological Control.—Of late, most important advances have been made in 
biological control. Although the use of natural enemies, more particularly insect 
parasites and predators, in fighting destructive insects has been practised for 
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centuries in many countries, it is only in comparatively recent years that this 
method of control has been placed on a scientific basis and applied on a large scale. 
The campaign against gypsy and browntail moths in the United States was largely 
responsible for this development in entomology. 


Biological control has been used almost exclusively in dealing with insects 
accidentally imported from other countries. This was a most logical deduction 
from the realization that introduced insects constitute a special menace by the very 
fact that they are free from the parasites and predators which help in keeping them 
in check in the country of their origin and that, usually, they are quite immune 
from attack by native species. In Canada, the importation and propagation of 
foreign parasites have produced gratifying results. The European Lecanium scale 
and the satin moth have been successfully combated and a considerable measure 
of control has apparently been achieved in some areas by the introduction of 
parasites against the European larch sawfly. It was only natural, therefore, that 


_.when the problem of the European spruce sawfly arose, the importation of suitable 


parasitic species should have been resorted to at once. The seriousness of the 
situation fully warranted the expenditure of all the effort put forth in an attempt 
at stemming the progress of the infestation. In all, some 23 species have been 
tested to date and, although many of them have not been recovered in the field 
since the day of their liberation, this should not be interpreted too readily as being 
a sign of absolute failure. As a matter of fact, the latest reports tend to show that 
the efficacy of introduced parasites is very definitely increasing. The species most 
likely to play an important role in the control of the spruce sawfly are the cocoon 
parasite Dalbominus (Microplectron) fuscipennis (Zett.) and four larval parasites: 
Exenterus amictorius (Fab.), E. claripennis (Thom.), E. vellicatus (Cush.) and a 
species of Sturmia. It would appear that, for the present at least, Hxenterus and 
Sturmia are more persistent than Microplectron when the numbers of the host are 
at low leve's. In spite of many difficulties attending the collection of material for 
study and the consequent likelihood that actual parasitism may have been under- 
estimated, more larval parasites were collected in 1945 than in the eight previous 


years combined. It seems quite probable, therefore, that at least the four above- 


mentioned species will increase in effectiveness from year to year. 

The extensive use of insect parasites in combating introduced pests in it¢elf 
constitutes an argument for further investigation of similar practices in dealing with 
certain native species. Several lines of endeavour are more or less clearly indicated. 


__ Among others are: the study of the effect of species already introduced; new introduc- 


tions for specific purposes, especially when it appears that native parasites are not 
adequate; and also more intensive studies of native parasitic fauna and of meth- 
ods by which its present effectiveness might be increased. Some steps have 
already been taken in this direction and it may reasonably be expected that, in 
years to come, this phase of biological control will become increasingly important 
in the field of applied entomology. In their work on parasites, the forest entomolo- 
gists co-operate closely with the Dominion Parasite Laboratory at Belleville, Ont. 
This Laboratory is one of the most modern institutions of its kind in the world. 
It is adequately equipped for the importation, propagation and liberation of 
parasites in large numbers. 

In the paragraph on losses resulting from insect outbreaks, casual mention was 
made of the “virus” disease of the European spruce sawfly. The spectacular manner 


in which this malady contributed to the rapid decline of one of the most dangerous 
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forest pests has brought about a fairly general realization of the potentialities of 
disease organisms as factors in the control of insects. Although the case of the spruce 
sawfly disease is perhaps better known than any other by the general public, it does 
not stand alone in the history of entomology. In the past, too little attention has 
been paid to disease as a potential ally of man in his struggle against insects. Belief 
in the efficacy of diseases has been lacking partly because, under natural conditions, 
their spread is sometimes too slow to prevent serious damage by the insects and 
partly because many previous attempts at dissemination of disease have met with 
utter failure. In the opinion of experts, this lack of success should be largely attri- 
buted to lack of information concerning the viruses themselves and to failure to 
appreciate some of their unusual characteristics. In the light of advances made in 
the past few years, it seems safe to assert that any method by which these diseases 
may be speeded in their spread and activity is economically justifiable. With this 


‘object in mind, the Division of Entomology recently initiated a preliminary 


program of studies of diseases attacking the spruce sawfly and the black-headed 
budworm. In 1946, these studies were intensified and extended to include investiga- 
tions of new possibilities in connection with the control of the spruce budworm and 
other major forest pests. It is planned to erect a special laboratory for the study 
and propagation of insect diseases at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., in 1947. 


Chemical Control.—The discovery of the insecticidal properties of DDT has 
greatly stimulated both research and public interest in the field of chemical control. 
DDT is one of the most powerful insect poisons known to science. Its uses will be 
many and varied. It is not likely, however, that it will ever become the “‘nostrum”’ 
into which it has been built up by well-meaning but ill-informed publicity. In forest 
entomology its uses will be limited, like those of any other insecticide, by the physical 
and financial difficulties attending its application. The best that may be hoped for is 
that it will serve as a temporary means of protection of comparatively small areas 
supporting valuable stands and, in some cases, as an efficient method of stopping 
outbreaks before they reach excessive proportions. The usefulness of spraying ope- 
rations of any kind will always be conditioned by several prerequisites, especially 
by continuous and thorough forest-insect surveys. 


Preventive Measures ; 

Control of Importation.—The realization that ‘an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure” is of particular value in dealing with foreign pests. 
For this reason, the Plant Protection Division of the Department of Agriculture 
exercises continual, unrelenting vigilance over the importation of plants and plant 
products from other countries. The function of this Division is well summarized 
in Regulation I of the Destructive Insect and Pest Act:— 

All trees imported are subject to the requirement of a permit issued by the Secretary 
of the Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory Board. The importations must enter 
through one of several ports of importation established in Canada, and in addition to 
being accompanied by a certificate of inspection from the country of origin, are subject 
to reinspection on arrival in.Canada either at the port of importation or after delivery 
to the premises of the importer. No importations may be released from customs: with- 


out authority under the above Act involving an inspection or clearance certificate issued 
in Canada, in addition to the permit. 


Special regulations are drafted whenever new emergencies arise and are so designed 
as to ensure as complete protection as is humanly possible against the introduction 


of dangerous insects and diseases into Canada. Several important interceptions of 
forest pests have been made from time to time under these regulations. 
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Salvage of Affected Timber 

No matter how efficient the organization for combating forest insects may 
become, it will always be necessary to devise ways and means for the profitable 
utilization of timber damaged in the course of infestations. Under present condi- 
tions, forest entomologists are required to give advice.on salvage in connection 
with almost every infestation of importance. Full information concerning the 


-. present and future state of the forest is required as the basis for cutting plans 


whereby losses due to insects may be reduced to a minimum. To make pronounce- 
ments in such matters places a very grave responsibility upon the entomologist and 
requires a knowledge of all important factors in the development of outbreaks. 
It is practically necessary to study each outbreak and each area individually and 
to determine the condition of the forest, the severity of the attack, the probable 
rate at which the infestation will develop in the near future, as well as the rate of 
deterioration of the timber subsequent to death from insect attack. Therefore, in 
the collection of data, the co-operation of companies and forest services is 
indispensable. A system of regular reporting has been developed for this purpose. 
Special report forms have been prepared for those who wish to avail themselves 
of this service. Prognostications and. recommendations are made on the basis of 
these reports, but it will be readily understood that exact measurements of prob- 
abilities are not always possible. 


The Forest Insect Control Board 

The latest development in the organization of forest entomology is the estab- 
lishment of the Forest Insect Control Board. On Sept. 14, 1945, this Board was 
officially set up by Order in Council P.C. 6018, under the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion. Its object and functions are aptly anata in the following extracts from the 
text of the Order:— 


(1) That, in line with the conservation and development of natural resources, it is 
proposed to establish a Forest Insect Control Board for the purposes herein noted. 

(2) That the losses through forest insects, particularly the current outbreak of the 
spruce budworm, represent a serious threat to the future of Canadian forest in- 
dustries and that the seriousness of the situation warrants immediate special action. 

(3) That, while the primary responsibility for the actual institution of control measures 
has been normally left with the Provinces, the epidemic has now reached the stage 
where national action is required. 

(4) That the most direct course of action is to establish one body charged with the 
co-ordination of all efforts, whether Dominion, Provincial or otherwise, in an 
endeavour to control forest insect outbreaks. 

(5) That, if established, it shall be the duty of the Board to take all possible steps, 
both separately and in co-operation with the Provinces and Forest Industry, to 
control forest insect outbreaks, particularly the spruce budworm. 


According to the Order in Council, the Board is to be composed of representatives, 
one from each of the following: Department of Reconstruction and Supply, which 
representative will act as Chairman; Department of Agriculture; Department of 


_ Mines and Resources; Maritime Provinces, a representative to be nominated by joint 
=) agreement of the Minister of Lands and Mines of New Brunswick and the Minister of 


_ Lands and Forests of Nova Scotia; Province of Quebec, a representative to be 


‘ nominated by the Minister of Lands and Forests; Province of Ontario, a representa- 
_tive to be nominated by the Minister of sade and Forests; Province of British 


_ Columbia, a representative to be nominated by the Minister We Lands and Forests; 


; _ Pulp and Paper Industry, a representative to be nominated by the President of the 
_ Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
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Subject to the approval of the Minister of Reconstruction, the Board shall 
have the power to enter into agreements with other Dominion Government Depart- 
ments, provinces, municipalities, companies or other agencies or individuals for 
co-operative control measures. 


The Minister of Reconstruction, under authority of Subsection 3 of Section 3 
of the Department of Reconstruction Act, 1944, may, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, appoint to the Board such temporary technical and other 
staff as in his judgment is required for the effective carrying out of the Board’s 
duties and responsibilities and may obtain on loan the services of any officer of a 
Dominion Government Department required for these purposes. 


Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


Depletion.—The average annual rate of depletion of reserves of merchantable 
timber during the ten years 1935-44 was 3,227,000,000 cu. ft. Of this total 
74 p.c. was felled for domestic and commercial use and 26 p.c. was destroyed by 
fire and pests. Of 2,380,000,000 cu. ft. utilized, 38 p.c. was used in sawlogs, 
30 p.c. for fuel, 28 p.c. for pulpwood, and 4 p.c. in miscellaneous products. 
Between 75 and 80 p.c. of the total cut was of softwood species. Losses by fire 
averaged 347,000,000 cu. ft. annually, and insects and tree diseases destroyed about 
500,000,000 cu. ft. 


Forest Fires.—The area burned and damage caused by forest fires in 1945 
were considerably less than the average for the previous ten years. Losses in 
British Columbia were, however, unusually heavy; nearly half of the area burned 
and more than half of the total damage for the whole of Canada occurred in that 
Province. Elsewhere the losses sustained were much below normal. 


Summary statistics of fire losses are given in Tables 2 and 3, while fuller details 
by regions are given in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1946. 


2.—Forest-Fire Losses in Canada, 1945, with Ten-Year Averages, 1935-44 
-—e—<—“¥<¥XV—w—no?u+qlzx}plOOnwOODn9@$#>7>?——90OowO3TN000M0M0MMMD a eeeYExX¢&:|{_{_————eeeeeeoooooO 


Average Average 
Item 1935-44 1945 Item 1935-44 1945 
Fires under 10 acres.......No. ~ 3, 681||Estimated Values 
Fires 10 acres or over..... ee - 1,080 Destroyed— 5 
Total Fires........... No. 5,533 4,761|| Merchantable timber..... $ | 2,603,603) 1,018, 679 
Area Burned— Young growth............ $ 891,904} 399,144 
Merchantable timber...acre| 554,723} 159,909 
Woung crowthys......3., s 663,088}  161,641|| Cut-over lands........... $ 313, 096 78, 103 
Cut-over lands.......... 2 370, 611 129,361 
Non-forested lands...... 3 852,434} 290,620}; Other property burned... .$ 502,835} 779,777 
Total Area Burned.. “ | 2,440,856) 741,531 Total Damage.......... $ | 4,311,488) 2,275,703 
eepcuanevle Timber : Actual cost of fire fighting. .$ 868,197} 993,818 
urned— ] 
Saw timber...... M ft. b.m.| 720,842} 686,200 Total Damage and 
Small material......... cord} 2,491,905} 289,153 Cost Ae Beek $ | 5,179,635) 3,269,521 
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3.—Forest Fires in Canada, by Causes, 1945, with Ten Year Averages, 1935-44 
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Cause Averages 1935-44 1945 
No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Moe ge ee a tN wie EG Se Cove bike hk. Gace 977 18 710 15 
Ree a fer icn a NA. oie shi ees ee 936 17 287 26 
RR es. Att Oy BPO oe o 2 ine bal eae aL. cee. 841 15 64 8 
RE SiS Camere CNet cach Coa he te ee 315 6 723 15 
LES ali gr oe glo EE a led ee Sea SR 972 17 865 18 
SEMEAS- OPOCAIONS yoy eo here KR ie ee 150 3 173 4 
ER Nee 8 eK I IM oS CDN aah ge dy tee os 330 6 117 3 
TES IS aya ea aI IER Ih lade ill NE aia ela a 50 1 14 = 
SER ORGUS NOW. os: cic «Son Sul de ees ea ae be 464 8 354 fi 
HLS TEM GEL GS RS SE. MS aes og te pe ee avn ena 498 8) 204 4 
LUISE Oe errs SRR Ae geek 1 eee ee 5,533 100 4,761 100 


Increment.—Practically all of the depletion or drain on the forest is con- 
_ centrated on the 435,000 sq. miles of productive forest which is classed as accessible, 
and replacement of normal depletion by this area alone requires an average annual 
growth rate of about 12 cu. ft. per acre. Complete estimates of the rates at which 
the forests of Canada grow are not yet available. The vast size of the country, 
the diversity of growing conditions, and the complex character of the forests them- 
selves, place great difficulties in the way of estimating growth. Numerous studies 
_ have been made by the Dominion Forest Service which indicate, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that over considerable tracts annual growth exceeds 25, 30 or even 40 cu. ft. 
per acre per annum; however, there are other areas classed as productive on which 
the growth is much less. 
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Natural reproduction of forest tree species in Canada is fortunately prolific 
except in a few localities. After an area has been cut over or burned, young growth 
usually appears within a short time. Thus, the re- establishment of some sort of 
forest growth is a less difficult problem than it is in many other countries. There is, 
_ however, no guarantee that the species reproduced will be of the kinds desired by 
. industry. Most of the wood used in Canada is softwood and, in general, softwood 
i reproduction is fairly good; but there are considerable areas in which a combination 
of overcutting and repeated fires have resulted, not in the permanent destruction 

of the forest, but in the replacement of valuable stands by new ones of inferior type. 


There is no room for doubt that the introduction of better methods of forest 
management, including the provision of more adequate forest protection, can make 
; the forests of Canada more productive than they have ever been. It is true that 
: Stocks of very large trees, whose growth required upwards of 300 years, are 
disappearing and will not be replaced; but, though the forest industries of the 
pe inture must use smaller logs than did those of the past, good forest management 
A can make possible a considerable expansion of those industries as and when market 
conditions warrant. 


The potential capacity of many forest soils to produce more usable wood in 
a given period than they have ever done in the past is already being demonstrated 
: on Such areas as the Dominion Forest Experiment Station at Petawawa, Ont., 
and on some of the better-managed farm woodlots. 


oe 
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Section 5.—Forest Administration 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber-Lands 


Although the forest resources are, generally speaking, under the control of the 
provinces, forests of the National Parks, Forest Experiment Stations and the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon are administered by the Dominion Government. 


In Canada, the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system, the State retains 
ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is received 
in the form of Crown dues or stumpage (either in lump sums or in payments made 
as the timber is cut); ground-rents and fire-protection taxes are collected annually. 
Both ground-rent and Crown dues may be adjusted at the discretion of the 
Governments. 


The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
71 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly one-half of this is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. is under private ownership. 
The percentages of privately owned forest land in the other provinces are as follows: 
Quebec, 7-2 p.c.; Ontario, 6-0 p.c.; Manitoba, 12-7 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 11-9 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7-7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 3-4 p.c. 


4.—Forest Reserves in Canada, by Provinces, 1946 


Norz.—Areas of National Parks (which are also forest reserves) are not included in this table, but may 
be found on p. 88. 


Dominion x es 
Provincial 
Province ee Forest Total 
at aiiane Reserves 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Prince Hdward Island +... eat. kisses sok Cece ee ole: Nil Nil - 
IND VANS COUR oc va he leet rere ra a ee are Leet epericrcrcre at be <s - 
ING WaAbrUNSWICK 5..c.ciuithy Oat ee to ercoriorete pte tateen eas tone 35-16 137-00 172-16 
OYE O05 RI eer Peg a Oy ares Ron GAMica re chey acaba 7-25 5,371-00 5,378+25 
COTE ATO Pe ca ccc elie Sale a: 216 ees ente ete etia tala pas tonve Weeetaierecelegs felaiets 97-10 19, 526-00 19, 623-10 
IN AMILODEAG fete vase shoes melee ae eels Aaa hrs rayon ses eee GO 25-251 3, 799-09 3, 799-09 
PAR ESTONOWAN exe ois 255:5. 5 snes Prteine to EEE OR epeiket Nil 14, 070-68 14, 070-68 
LCA R AE, en AR Res TA yy Se CAL ie at a nian lS 62-60 14, 317-23 14, 379-83 
iBritish+© olumbia.. 22,01 neder ere eee By SEE oe ious Rana aa Nil 31, 134-05 31, 184-05 
INOrtiwest.L CrritvOriGs nc awric calorie cate eee atieteinisgeiers ie ce Nil - 
MOCAISS cb ccass este os OG OE ene a eee 202-11 88,355:05 - 88,557 -16 


1 Under National Park reservation and therefore not included in total. 


Forest Lands under Dominon Control.—The forests under Dominion con- — 


trol are administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, and the Bureau of Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Affairs administers the timber in those areas. The Indian 
Affairs Branch administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reserva- 


tions. The Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. — 
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4 Forest Lands under Provincial Control.—With the exception of relatively 
: small areas owned by the Dominion Government, the Crown lands and the timber 
_ on them are administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are 
a explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Land 
z suitable only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
_ of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned | 
_ in every province of Canada. Efforts are being made, especially in Quebec and 
4 Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests on a community 
_ basis. Information regarding forest administration in the individual provinces is 
3 given at pp. 234-236 of the 1942 Year Book. 

” 
{ 
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. Royal Commissions on Forestry.—In 1944, a Royal Commission on Forestry 
was established by the Province of British fosninian with Mr. Justice (now Chief 
_ Justice) Gordon Sloan sitting as sole Commissioner, Over a period of two years the 
_ Commission held a series of hearings and received representations from the Govern- 
_ ment, the forest industries, and the public. In his report, the Commissioner pre- 
sented a review of the whole forest situation in the Province; a number of the recom- 
mendations were implemented by legislation shortly after the report was presented. 
One recommendation which the Government considered unacceptable was that the 
a administration of the forest resources of the Province should be placed in the hands 
_ of a more or less independent commission. The Premier of the Province stated 
that it was the view of his Government that administration should continue to 
_ lie with the Department of Lands and Forests. 


In 1945, the Province of Saskatchewan appointed a Royal Commission, under 
' the chairmanship of Frank Eliason, to conduct inquiries into forestry matters. 
_ Two interim reports have been published recommending more adequate fire 
protection and the curtailment of the annual cut on forest areas under provincial 
control to an amount roughly approximating one-twentieth of the estimated stand 
of merchantable spruce timber in each particular area. A new policy of timber 
disposal replaced the old practice of selling timber on a stumpage basis with a 
_ system of cutting and processing timber by contract. All timber for re-sale from 
Crown lands will remain the property of the people of the Province, and will be 
_ turned over at rail-head to the Saskatchewan Timber Board for marketing. 

_ In 1946, the Province of Ontario appointed a Royal Commission, under the 
_ chairmanship of Major-General Howard Kennedy, C.B. E., M.C., to investigate all 
phases of Ontario’s forest industries and to work out a srtanrohiieivs policy 
> owards the economic development and perpetuation of the forest resources of the 


In the five other forest provinces, although formal public inquiry has not been 
considered necessary, forestry problems are receiving close attention from govern- 
m ents and from industry, and steps are being taken to improve and strengthen 
administrative and protective services. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Protection 


Fire Protection.—The Dominion Government administers the forests of the 
National Parks, Forest Experiment Stations and the Northwest Territories and 
‘ Yukon, and is, therefore, responsible for fire-protection measures therein. Each of 
the Pee incial Siespationte, except that of Prince Edward Island, maintains a 
i €-protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the protection 
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of all timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special taxes on 
timber-lands. In each province, with’ the exception just mentioned, provincial 
legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes, and 
provides for close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting development in 
this connection in the Province of Quebec is the organization of a number of 
co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber-limits. These asso- 
ciations have their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes money 
grants, and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the 
area of the associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest-fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex-officio officers of the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and co-operate with the fire-ranging staffs which the railway companies are required 
to employ under the Dominion Railway Act. 


In certain districts in Canada, aircraft are used to good effect for the detection 
and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, seaplanes or flying 
boats can be used for detection, and for the transportation of fire-fighters and their 
equipment to fires in remote areas. Radio-equipped aircraft are employed on forest 
fire-protection operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a 
fire as soon as it has been detected. 


In the more settled areas with better transportation facilities, fire detection is 
_ carried out by means of lookout towers fitted with telephone or radio for reporting 
fires. Field staff and equipment are maintained at strategic points ready to deal 
with fires when they are reported. These staffs, when not engaged on fire control 
duties, are employed on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone 
lines, fire guards and other necessary improvements. 


Portable gasoline pumps, which usually weigh between 60 and 100 pounds each, 
and linen hose are important equipment. These pumps can be carried to a fire by 
canoe, motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack and can provide 
hose pressures up to 200 Ib. per square inch, depending upon the elevation above 
and distance from the water supply. Hose lines over a mile in length are frequently 
used. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also used 
effectively in many cases. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended , 


to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush-burning, 


and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 


in the forests during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as pre- 
ventive measures. 


Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 


of forest-fire danger. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research | 


has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing fire danger at any given time but, by the aid of weather forecasts, to 


anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to - 


meet hazardous conditions as they develop. 
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The various governmental forest authorities conduct forest conservation 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. Since its beginning in 1900, that Association has played an important 
part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By means of its 
magazine, which has a large circulation, by railway lecture cars and motor-trucks 
provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation with radio broad- 
_ casting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large proportion of the 
_ population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the schools by specially 

appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate the younger genera- 
tion as to the value of forests, the devastation caused by fire and the means of 
preventing such destruction. 


Forest Insect Control Board.—The composition, object and functions of 
_ the Forest Insect Control Board are dealt with in the special article at pp. 399-400. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry 


The great forestry problem is the management of Crown forests, first under 
_ provisional and later under more intensive working plans, so as to ensure a sustained 
yield. Forest research activities in this direction are now assuming great importance. 
The Dominion Forest Service operates five forest experiment stations with a total 
_ area of 227 sq. miles.* Here investigations of the underlying principles governing 
_ the growth of forests are made and practical methods of management are tested. 


Se 


About 600 technically trained foresters are employed by the Dominion, by 
“ provincial forest services or by pulp, paper, and lumber companies. A number of 
_ foresters are actively engaged in commercial logging operations and, in addition to 
_ administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation 
_ of timber-stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
duction conditions and factors. 


s a 


_ Through the use of air photographs taken by the Royal Canadian Air Force 

_ and base maps prepared by the mapping organizations of the Departments of Mines 

B. and Resources and National Defence, the Dominion Forest Service has taken a 

__ leading part in the development of methods for the interpretation of air photographs 

for forestry purposes. Most of the provincial forest services and many timber- 

Owning companies are also making extensive use of aerial photographs. It is now 

_ possible not only to map the areas occupied by the different forest types but to 

- stinat the volume of standing timber with an accuracy that compares favourably 

ith ground surveys. Aerial photographs drawn to scales suitable for mapping 

_ purposes and covering about 1,000,000 sq. miles are now available in the National ‘ 

_ Air Photographie Library of the Department of Mines and Resources, and about 

123,000 sq. miles of forest have been mapped and classified from the photographs. 
‘Still greater use of air photographs for forestry purposes is expected in future. 


, Research Work in Forestry.—The work at present being conducted on the 
control of forest insects is dealt with at pp. 395-400. In a special article on Scientific 
and Industrial Research in Canada, which appears at pp. 979-1012 of the 1940 Year 
__ Book, a comprehensive review is given of all phases of scientific research work being 
_ undertaken by the various Government Departments. 


_ * See Table 4, p. 402. 
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Forestry and FAO.—In October, 1944, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations was formally established and held its first conference at 
Quebec. The functions of the Organization generally, and as they concern agri- 
culture particularly, are given at pp. 329-330. The Conference decided that the 
Organization should include a Division on Forestry and Forest Products, because 
_ the promotion of human welfare requires provision of shelter and warmth as well 
as sufficient and suitable food. Furthermore, it was recognized that forestry and 
agriculture are alternative forms of land use and, in many cases, the two activities 
are complementary. The Canadian delegation included five representatives of 
forestry, headed by the Dominion Forester. 


The FAO international forestry’office is assembling information respecting 
forest resources, forestry conditions and practices, and forest industries on a world- 
wide basis. It assists in the compilation of up-to-date statistics, and will be required 
to advise the appropriate international authorities respecting measures that might 
be adopted to correct shortages of forest products in different parts of the world. 
Technical missions are being organized to give advice on forest management 
problems. 


Canada has undertaken to co-operate in the forestry work of FAO, and should 
benefit by the new services to be provided. In particular, improvements in the 
completeness and accuracy of information respecting world supplies and demands 
for forest products should help to stabilize the export markets that are so vital to 
Canada’s forest industries. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods,*it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, that go to swell the total. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1944 gave } 
employment during the logging season amounting to 35,551,000 man days, and dis- 
tributed over $195,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


5.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1939-44 


Product 1939 1940 1941 1942 ' 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mopsand Doltes csi. 26 ose sa% 55,685,197| 71,817,471} 86,514,625] 92,897,611} 99,852,479) 115,788, 036 
ID WOOUR eee eck eh es cree 58,302,668] 74,347,132} 88,193,045) 103,619,151] 110,844,790) 124,363, 926 
FrawGOtltor sea tikeies eens 33,058,240} 33,297,756] 26,662,296} 27,264,486) 45,152,897) 44,332,748 
Hewn railway ties.......... 2,048,186; 1,788,001 1,547,780 878,830] 1,138,663 1,289,165 
ROLES METER ser. Gir: Sc cielely wise 2,940, 361 2,691,107] 2,467,336} 2,663,603] 2,032,681 5, 217, 255 
Round mining timber....... 1,461,507] 5,707,677| 2,458,435) 2,169,268} 3,418,857] 3,509,015 © 
IRENCOMDOSUS aSclacirees: cfr cn Ben 1,111, 883 999, 934 964,568} 1,291,393 1,902,546] 2,216,585 
Wood for distillation........ 289, 230 518, 204 588, 747 745, 408 774, 344 887, 260 
Wenee Abstr. t.ho) ale ory ete: 267, 437 270, 320 262,521 341, 607 464, 365 613, 135 
Miscellaneous products...... 2,582,689} 3,130,273 3,503,736 2,500, 534 3,033, 661 3, 453, 698 


—— | | | | | 


Motels sahil s. 157,747,398) 194,567,875) 213,163,089) 234,371,891| 268,615,283) 301,570,823 — 
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 6.—Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods, Equivalents in Merchantable Wood and 
Total Values, by Chief Products, 1944, with Comparative Totals, 1926-43 
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Nore.—Details by chief products and by provinces for the years 1926-44 will be found in the ‘‘Annual 


_ Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1944’, published by the Forestry Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
 §tatistics. A change in computing the converting factor was introduced in 1944-45 and is described at 
pp. 265 of the 1946 Year Book. 
4 ; 
‘ Sica 2 et ty gate aye 
* eporte onverting olume o ota 
Fe Year and Product or Factor Merchantable Value 
F Estimated Wood 
i M. cu. ft. $ 
e MOtaISs 1926. 2 ei teee kc est - - 2,264,394 - 
%- Motalsy 1920 orcs es tes oyeu te - ~ 25285,605 - 
i MPOCAISS A928 eed dons hoe domes - - 2,091,119 - 
z Totals; 1929 Feralas ae eta ahiet - - 25407 584 - 
= DOtalSs VOSS ts ies ee ete = - 25477 ,789 - 
id Motalesslggesas oe. esa ewcseareee ~ - 1,838,138 141,123,930 
. MOGAIS 19320. ose coe tee cows odie - - 1,505,023 92,106,252 
g Wotals, $993 500549. udceescs clad a i. 1,615,864 93,773,142 
3 MOLAIS SIGS 4 ums who dale Bae chew - - 1,829,886 105,539,732 
aa Mots 19s fee hoe aes - - 1,933,450 115,461,779 
oe MP OUAISs AOdas. caou cs oanten chunk ~ - 2,139,400 134,804,228 
ze PR OUSES cL OS erie tetas vies st - - 2,348,044 163,249,887 
at pbANS, 3988) ch Sab a baewt veh » = - 25136,729 148, 265,857 
te PPOCAIS O89 os oa eras ace - - 2,258,583 157,747,398 
; Totals; 1940 aieas ea ctv etree - - 2,676,814 194,567,875 
: ¥ ULOURIS s SOS ee ordi graces wea - - 2,683,731 213,163,089 
ed DOS ADB i cis Fes oe evils Sis - - 2,608,605 234,331,891 
g Totals, 1943....0....65.00 050.005. - ~ | 2,475,906 268,615,283 
1944 
MoS ANd DOLtS. 6 vis es cleee e w oe ole Mft. b.m.} 6,102,006 2002 971,393 115, 788, 036 
EMD WOO. sc oae cole v cc clite cus cs ce cord 8, 668, 566 85 736, 828 124, 363, 926 
MT VOOC soo ope os. clelelu! cl etole's:e agate s i 8,918, 184 80 713, 455 44,332, 748 
miHown railway ties......-<....+.+.0: No. 1, 280, 608 5 6, 403 1,289, 165 
Meeoles and piling’... sec ce see os ie 960, 003 15 14, 400 5,217, 255 
- Round mining timber.............. cu. ft. 10, 624, 169 1 10, 624 3,509, 015 
BEBGCOMDOS (Su. 5 scan eeelek one No. 16, 985, 323 1-2 20, 383 2,216, 585 
_ Wood for distillation............... cord 92,003 80 7,360 887, 260 
ES ALES Fo ee daw bade vans INO Wee ulte oo 200 On 1 5,210 513, 135 
Mee Miscellaneous products..:..........-..eeecee - - 21, 990 3, 453, 698 
Totals ohOLE ie. aye tinge tel Fe - - 2,508,046 301,570,823 


‘ 1 Tn estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been used, 
each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of the 
_ material in question. 2175 for British Columbia coastal region. 


7.—Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wood and Values of Products of Woods Operations, 
727 by Provinces, 1943 and 1944 


Equivalent Volumes 


A Values of Products 
Headiach of Solid Wood 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
M. cu. ft. M. cu. ft. $ $ 
mY. 
merince Mdward Island..............secieecces 11,595 12,047 793,380 938, 829 
I SPP OMe io ek. 100, 385 98, 263 10, 207, 903 fay 112 
196, 233 194, 065 25,218; 732 27,109, 995 
Lo La de ak eee 0 ee ce ae es Pee 930, 137 965, 724 104, 692,371 123, 936, 131 
“9 Sys ASSIA eo 498,112 461, 507 61, 142, 548 61,398, 201 
PE OLE ne ail's soieless slots’ s0ehdnivels drew luteiss 68, 260 66, 815 4,711,334 5,035, 177 
Pra yeas TAs RUPE os Mon kin cats wedie 95, 654 104, 471 4,788,705 6,092, 958 
ye 5 is BRS RE CP Caro a 99, 436 101, 302 5, 368, 392 5, 974, 375 
yh SE aE RL VAD AF ORARRE 7 SMES 476, 094 508, 852 51, 691, 918 59, 906, 045 


ac Mi Geer oki Mee SN ARACe 2,475,906 25,508,046 268,615,283 


301,570,823 
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Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The rapid development of this industry in Canada is traced briefly at p. 265 
of the 1940 Year Book. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper 
industries are given at pp. 412-414 of this volume. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1945, numbered 
29 mills making pulp only, 48 combined pulp and paper mills and 32 mills making 
paper only. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as 4 product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills 
to utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber 
manufacturers divert a proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. 
Less than one-fifth of the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in the raw or unmanu- 
factured form and a large proportion of such exports is cut from private lands. 


8.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1931-45 


Norre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood _ Imported 

Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 

Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 

Year 
Average PC wot poh of P.C rot 
Quantity! Cee ae: Quantity! are Quantity! He Quantity! ie 
ord duction duction duction 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 

1931.. 5,199,914 | 51,973,243 | 10-00 4,076,584 | 78-4 15123°330"|) 2126 71,695 1-7 
1932.. 4,222,224 | 36, 750, 910 8-70 3,602, 100 85-3 620, 124 14-7 45, 654 1-1 
1933.. 4,746,383 | 33,213,973 7-00 4,027, 827 84-9 718, 556 15-1 17,049 0-4 
1934, 5,773,970 | 38,302, 807 6-63 4,752,685 82-3 1,021, 285 17-7 13,919 0-2 
193558 6,095,016 | 41,195, 871 6-76 4,985,143 | 81-8 1,109, 873 18-2 19, 940 0-3 
1936.. 7,002,057 | 48, 680, 200 6-95 5, 766, 303 82-3 1, 235, 754 17-6 9,591 0-1 
1937. 8,298,165 | 63,057,205 7:60 6, 593, 134 79-5 1, 705,031 20°5 20, 505 0-2 
1938.. 6,488,344 | 53,761,999 8-35 4, 686, 085 72:8 1, 752, 259 27-2 33, 668 0-5 
1939.. 6,899,986 | 58,302, 668 8-45 5, 360, 546 ea 1, 539, 440 22-3 25, 694 0-4 
1940.. 8,499,922 | 74,347,132 8-75 6, 948, 493 81-7 1,551, 429 18-3 47, 626 0-6 

1941. 9,544,699 | 88,193,045 | 9-24 7,688,307 | 80-6 1,856,392 | 19-4 81 2 

1942....] 9,653,574 |103,619,151 | 10-73 7,665,724 | 79-4 1, 987, 850 20-6 1,714 2 

1943.. 8, 801,368 |110, 844,790 | 12-59 7,260, 776 82-5 1, 540, 592 17-5 2,379 2 

1944.. 8,668,566 |124, 363,926 | 14-35 7,169, 430 82-7 1,499, 136 17°3 8, 209 2 

1945 9,145,673 |146,172,701 | 15-98 7,474,375 \2 81-7 1,671,298 | 18-3 4,133 2 


1 All quantities are given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 


2 Less than one-tenth of one 


per cent. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 


on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp-: 


mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most 
suitable species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper, 
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a 
The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but in Canada there are a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut 
at a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood 
contains approximately 85 cu. ft. of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 
95 cu. ft. 


Pulp Production.—Growth of pulp production was steady up to 1920, when 
1,960,102 tons of pulp were produced. With the exception of 1921 and 1924, each 
year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in the annual production, 1929 reaching a 
total of 4,021,229 tons. Figures from 1931 are given in Table 9. 


9.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1931-45 


Norre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


~ Mechanical Pulp! Chemical Fibre! Total Production 
ear — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

BAU ops trae cia ts 2,016, 480 37,096, 768 1,086, 735 46, 998, 988 3, 167, 9602 84, 780, 8092 

Ee 1,696,021 28,018, 451 913, 438 35, 987, 294 2, 663, 2482 64, 412, 4532 
Bees Pes le 65 ss 1, 859,049 25,332, 444 1,120,513 38, 781, 630 2,979, 562 64, 114, 074 
BOS re keke oS 2,394, 765 - 30, 875, 323 1, 241,570 44, 851, 635 3, 636, 335 75, 726, 958 
LOB oS ae 2, 563, 711 82, 323, 820 1,304, 630 47, 398, 219 3, 868, 341 79, 722, 039 
BE OMe ich staal « 2,984, 282 38, 674, 492 1,501, 163 53, 662, 461 4,485, 445 92,336, 953 
UB, A cee aN 3,384, 744 46, 663, 759 1, 756, 760 70,065, 469 5, 141, 504 116, 729, 228 
BUS Stes. scree. 2,520, 738 39, 707, 479 1,147,051 48,189, 669 3, 667, 789 87, 897, 148 
i oe 2,796, 093 43, 530, 367 1,370, 208 53, 601, 450 4,166,301 97,131, 817 
NDAD) ior. os 3, 368, 209 56, 017, 547 1, 922, 553 92, 987, 720 5, 290, 762 149, 005, 267 
lees. eh. 3, 550, 285 61, 749, 788 2,170, 562 113, 689, 763 5, 720, 847 175, 489, 551 
EDS ese 3,308, 118 65, 208,919 2, 298, 343 126, 936, 143 5, 606, 461 192, 145, 062 
LS) Sees 3, 033, 751 63, 721, 703 2,239,079 130,797, 449 5, 272, 830 194, 519, 152 
Be ee a es 4 3,113, 142 72,097, 231 2,157,995 138, 944, 181 5, 271, 137 211,041, 412 
OU eis ea 3,393, 426 86, 990, 626 2, 207, 388 144, 882, 496 5, 600, 814 231, 873, 122 


TT ae a SM PE Be ile SE a2 Ne CE Se utils PARE SAE As 


1 Includes screenings. 2 Includes unspecified pulp. 


During 1945, 77 establishments turned out 5,600,814 tons of pulp valued at 


~ $231,873,122, as compared with 5,271,137 tons of pulp, valued at $211,041,412 


Ye 
&: 
4 


Shy “poche =" 


in 1944. Of the 1945 total for pulp, 3,956,182 tons, valued at $116,404,915 were 
made in combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. 
The remainder was made for sale in Canada or for export. As in the case of pulp- 
wood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw material 
for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as pulp. 


Over 59 p.c. of the production in 1945 was groundwood pulp and over 18 p.c. 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda fibre and 
groundwood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. A considerable 
market has developed for screenings in connection with the manufacture of rigid 
insulating boards. — 


The manufacture of the 5,600,814 tons of pulp produced in 1945 entailed the 
use of 7,478,508 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $122,347,847, and the total 
value of materials used in the manufacture of pulp was $140,668, 147. 
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10.—Production of Wood-Pulp, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1931-45 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Quebec Ontario Canada! 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
LOSER WAPI ih crn, Karting oes 1,513,658 | 41,884,387 858,100 | 22,944,933 |} 3,167,960 | 84,780,809 
LOG D See chee Phe tsa ee sae 1,240,442 | 31,124,954 786,405 | 18,735,105 || 2,663,248 | 64,412,453 
NOR america tive oases Wave ersten areeh 1,360, 704 | 29, 860, 706 867,417 | 18,644, 259 2,979, 562 64, 114, 074 
OBA arene otc tateisueles Suk eeoiere 1,813,096 | 36,837,402 999,935 | 21,000, 769 3, 636, 335 75, 726, 958 
LOS OMe aoc ce leita 1,916,382 | 38,235,076 | 1,087,742 | 22,866,369 || 3,868,341 | 79,722,039 
LOS OMS ee tictia ssc erea etek 2,236,376 | 44,071,292 | 1,257,060 | 27,005,484 || 4,485,445 | 92,336,953 
LOS ime Rene hots s kewe lo aeister teeters 2,551,546 | 55,277,014 1,466,555 | 33, 964, 784 5, 141,504 | 116, 729,228 
OS Sierra ae soieiale later ee cine 1,858,971 | 44,220, 224 1,057,984 | 25, 821,023 3, 667, 789 87, 897, 148 
OB Gere te eich o's Goseds wnadontes eee 2,119,183 | 49,026, 966 1,158,576 | 27,631,051 4,166,301 97,131, 817 
GAO in. esc See eens 2,794,384 | 76,996,100 | 1,369,389 | 38,235,733 | 5,290,762 | 149,005, 267 
QA arin Re 8 al ON mete 2,971,386 | 89,103,399 | 1,507,324 | 46,908,967 | 5,720,847 | 175,439, 551 
OG Pree eae. aSe cee oie aye jae meena 2,896,440 | 97,632,408 1,518,967 | 51, 936,704 5,606,461 | 192,145,062 
OAS Cris So 6S Sccucloie siete tens 2,617,403 | 94,054, 176 1,490,966 | 54,818,046 5,272,830 | 194,519,152 
PORE ies) 6c leo usw tess Meatr= 2,767,081 |105, 042,991 1,316,365 | 54, 934, 993 5,271,137 | 211,041,412 
LOA Deere ae ace Ns. s te, sateen 2,887,176 |114,197,036 | 1,468,682 | 62,596,260 | 5,600,814 | 231,873, 122 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exports.—Total exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the years 
1936-45 are given in Table 11. A table at p. 201 of the 1941 Year Book gives the 
exports of wood-pulp from the principal producing countries for 1913, 1938 and 1939. 
The latter figures are incomplete, owing to exigencies of war, and consequently 
the table has not been continued. — 


11.—Exports of Wood-Pulp, 1936-45 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
NOS ON ws Bo. sane arin 754, 496 Ol 2AGHOOD TH OA ri. moaere iris, Sree 1,411,724 85, 897, 736 
IEE ahe le eee ea ee a eo 870, 716 AISI 5a OAL eaves: tes eteoleee: 1,510, 746 95, 266, 873 
DOSS mie a tottictejatiomr cles 554, 037 21 OO MMOS Ik LOLS eee ohda artemis. 1,556, 457 100,012,775 
OBO Me fa hs Oita torte 705,515 Ss OOOH602. || 1944 ite c siete reticle se 1,408,081 101, 563, 024 
NOS O Me bc cha hese 1,068,517 COROSO N14 Gil 1945 Zee ty.:.e ecyerelee vie 106,054, 911 


1,434, 527 


Paper Production.—During 1945, 80 establishments produced 4,359,576 
tons of paper and paper board with a total value of $282,837,614, as compared with 
4,044,376 tons, valued at $255,545,841 produced in 77 establishments in 1944. 
In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of 
fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paper board and other cellulose products: in 
fine paper Canada produces close to 600 types. In 1945, newsprint paper made up 


76-2 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada; the newsprint production 4 
increased in volume by 9-3 p.c. and in total value by 14-1 p.c. as compared with — 


1944. The remainder of the paper production was divided as follows: 13-7 p.c. 
paper boards, 3-7 p.c. wrapping paper, 3-7 p.c. book and writing paper, and about 
2-7 p.c. tissue and miscellaneous papers. | 


: PAPER PRODUCTION ae tdi, 
12.—Paper Production, by Type, 1931-45 
; Norg.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
- Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 
ear —_—_- —_ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
NSLS a ee 2,227,052 | 111,419, 637 59, 580 10, 154,171 77,194 7,479,993 
OS Sa Para 1,919,205 85, 539, 852 56, 781 8, 687, 895 69,018 6, 289, 293 
MM as ok ea ko eka. 2,021,965 66, 959, 501 60, 683 8, 927, 408 67, 780 6, 441, 695 
EE he aah cin: 2, 604, 973 86, 811, 460 64,991 9, 681, 536 79,779 7, 740, 823 
OU: os a ae ea 2,765, 444 88, 436, 465 70,350 10, 440, 789 82,517 7, 956, 783 
Bee Se oS oe fas. 3,225,386 | 105,214,533 74, 940 10, 866, 346 95,916 8, 761, 356 
ere os soy ips akonrs 3, 673, 886 126, 424, 303 84,168 12, 620, 507 108, 734 10, 237, 823 
DS An ee 2,668,913 | 107,051,202 73, 834 11, 098, 901 90, 879 9,069, 298 
Me cia o seuss as 2,926,597 | 120, 858,583 90,135 12,778, 781 109, 907 10, 712, 394 
ol ee Se i 3,503,801 | 158,447,311 102, 696 15, 518, 667 139, 716 14, 457, 299 
OOD. 95 en 3,519, 733 | 158,925,310 117, 444 18, 476, 397 162,581 16, 744, 806 
LS ee eee 3, 257, 180 147,074, 109 121, 419 19,181, 665 165, 991 17, 221,769 
BI 2c os os «oss. a, ole. x's 3,046, 442 152, 962, 868 122,174 19, 047,039 145, 545 15, 614, 453 
ee 3,039,783 | 165,655,165 155, 498 23,700,310 | 156,721 16, 699, 663 
a Se 3,324,033 | 189,023,736 162,198 24, 468, 409 162,175 17, 558, 552 
eg ete a ee POS eC eee a Sse alge ae ee 
Tissue and 
Paper Boards Miscellaneous Paper Totals, Paper 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
3 tons $ tons $ tons $ 
SL ee 202, 854 10, 225, 732 44,545 4,350, 356 2,611, 225 143, 629, 889 
NAL: A a 209, 938 9, 621,041 35, 825 8, 735, 042 2,290, 767 118, 873, 123 
OS 232,190 10, 598, 439 36, 802 3, 762, 832 2,419, 420 96, 689, 875 
Me hi vg sa esis. 280, 724 13, 351, 475 . 89,049 3, 306, 931 3,069, 516 120, 892, 225 
MEE etree sno ces oo 314, 849 15, 051, 893 47,736 3,866,720 || 3,280,896 | 125,752,650 
ess yet c eye. 363,778 17, 531, 451 46,690 3,980,980 || 3,806,710 | 146,354,666 
eS eee 422,710 21,719, 730 55, 863 4, 883, 060 4,345, 361 175, 885, 423 
a ae 356, 891 19, 288,172 58, 841 5, 142, 492 3, 249, 358 151, 650, 065 
ES dae eelen.. 413, 687 21,359, 828 60,176 5,071, 476 3, 600, 502 170, 776, 062 
ee ee 500, 094 31,078, 759 73,107 6,334,773 || 4,319,414 | 225, 836, 809 
ie 649, 840 40,214, 658 75,178 7,089,121 |} 4,524,776 | 241,450,292 
eat 609,175 38, 641, 867 78,002 8,150,102 || 4,231,767 | 280,269, 512 
Ey eee 568, 101 37, 528, 257 84,082 8, 883, 535 3, 966, 344 234, 036, 152 
ne 588, 348 39,091, 667 104, 026 10, 399, 036 4,044,376 255, 545, 841 
es 595, 131 40, 100, 872 116, 039 11,686,045 | 4,359,576 | 282, 837, 614 


; Quebec produced 52-6 p.c. of the total quantity in 1945, Ontario 29-1 p.c., 
British Columbia 7-7 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba the 
Temaining 10-6 p.c. 


* 13.—Paper Production, by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 

1944 1945 
‘i Province SAL tik & Rell RL; Oe sae eo | SE: Ve aes 
Re Quantity Value Quantity Value 


tons $ tons $ 


ET reves. Seid d eoctblt Sas x biacaha are: wee tei diecoe 2,152, 956 134, 617, 241 2,292, 442 148,180, 691 
MSA TS OSS elac ese clas pi ave? oes obs 1,152,385 77, 239, 367 1, 267, 796 86, 395, 223 
MAES of ot EO wo SERN CE ee 317,039 19, 088, 145 334, 502 20, 353, 984 
ive Scotia, Nae Brunswick and Manitoba...... 421, 996 24, 601, 088 464, 836 27,907,716 


PBN SC NOOBS yO ORAS 4,044,376 | 255,545,841 || 4,359,576 | 282,837,614 
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World Production of Newsprint.—Since the very early years of the Second 
World War, figures of world production of newsprint have not been available. 
The latest official information given in the Year Book appears at p. 203 of the 1941 
edition where production is given by leading countries for the years 1938 and 1939, 
as well as the average production over the period 1928-39. 


Although it is not possible to continue this series of official figures, a useful 
estimate of world newsprint production is provided by the Chairman of the Rationing 
Committee of British Newsprint Supply in collaboration with the British Ministry 
of Supply. This estimate placed the production of countries outside North America 
at 1,583,000 short tons for the year 1946, which was 2,250,000 short tons less than the 
average production of these same countries for 1937-388; on this basis the world 
production for 1946 would be 6,803,000 short tons, which explains the acute situa- 
tion that is now being experienced as regards newsprint. Every mill in Canada is 
working to capacity and yet the world situation is far from being relieved. Until 
the European mills are rehabilitated and the backlog of demand has been met, a 
sellers market in newsprint will continue to prevail. A comparison of United 
States and Canadian production with world production is shown in the chart on 
p. 413. As official data are made available, the pre-war series of newsprint pro- 
duction by countries will be continued. 


Exports of Newsprint Paper.—Total exports of newsprint paper from Canada 
in the years 1936-45 are given in Table 14. 


14.—Exports of Newsprint Paper, 1936-45 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
MOS OM eri ehts, stot ate eres 2,993,089 LOSHOSO OB Lei OTe eee ce tec eee 3, 262,012 154, 356, 543 
NOS (Ae Ree oe ace ol cece ete 3,455, 240 1267 466/412) 194) ere eae cern oe 3,005, 291 141, 065, 618 
ORES 2 5S eRe aN oe 2; 424,050 | LOSs6 LS O42 1943.5 aren eee ee ener 2,810, 288 144, 707, 065 
OBO Mcrae ksi ckienene S25O08, A 2du\b LD OSI oon LOLA ame ee neem te 2,805,776 157, 190, 834 
LGA) | sa mah eee Oy Dey OO lel o ler OUs 1OGu hl O4b nee one ene eeeeen 3, 058, 946 179, 450, 771 


Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the exportation of newsprint. In 1938 
the quantity of newsprint exported by the 11 principal newsprint-producing 
countries was 3,806,737 short tons, of which Canada contributed 63-7 p.c. World 
comparisons for later years are not available. = 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made 
of paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries, for they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery 
and other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 


* See Chapter XVIII and the Index for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper. 
converting industries. ; “ig 
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further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of 
which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to 
separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper 
and converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills 
in this industry are now attributed to the particular industrial group of converting 
plants to which they properly belong. The figures for 1937 and subsequent years, 


therefore, exclude all information pertaining to paper converting, which tends to | 


lower perceptibly all the principal statistics of the pulp and paper industry and to 


render these figures not strictly comparable with those of previous years. Including ~ 


manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage, there were 
altogether 109 mills in operation in 1945. The employees numbered 39,996 and 
their salaries and wages amounted to $80,462,644. If the pulp made for their 
own. use in combined pulp and paper mills is disregarded, the total of materials 
and supplies used in the industry as a whole can be considered as amounting to 


$179,369,499 in 1945, $157,995,141 in 1944 and $143,956,462 in 1943; the gross — 


value of production as $398,804,515 in 1945, $369,846,086 in 1944 and $344,411,614 
in 1943; and net value of production, $180,401,885 in 1945, $174,492,103 in 1944 
and $164,244,088 in 1943. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing | 


industries in Canada. It was first in gross value of production from 1925 to 1934, 
but was replaced in 1935 by non-ferrous smelting and refining; it was first for 
many years in capital invested, in net value of production and in wages and salaries 
paid. During the war years, because of the extraordinary demands for munitions, 
vehicles and certain food products, such industries as non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining, miscellaneous chemical products, slaughtering and meat packing, 


shipbuilding and repairs, iron and steel products and automobiles advanced — 
temporarily to higher positions. This situation was quite abnormal, however, and — 


the pulp and paper industry is resuming its former place as the leading peacetime 
industry in Canada. Only the manufacturing stages of the industry are considered 
in these comparisons, no allowance being made for capital invested, men employed, 
wages paid or primary products sold in connection with the woods operations. 


These form an important part of the industry as a whole but cannot be separated — 


from woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills and other industries. 
In world trade, generally speaking, pulp and paper are Canada’s main commodities; 
usually greater than wheat and far greater than nickel. Newsprint alone, over a 
considerable period, has brought Canada more export dollars than wheat, nickel 
or any other single commodity*. The United States market absorbs, annually, 


practically all pulpwood exports, over 75 p.c. of the pulp and the paper shipments — 
of Canada. About one-half of the paper consumed in the United States is either of — 


Canadian manufacture or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


; 


* For reasons given in Section 1, Part II of Chapter XXIII, gold is excluded from Canadian trade 7 


statistics. 
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Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 

The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and 
hoop mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood that reported 
in 1945 was 5,295, aS compared with 5,506 in 1944. Employees numbered 44,040 
and wages and salaries amounted. to $54,017,500. The logs, bolts and other materials 
and supplies of the industry were valued at $126,006,754 and the gross value of 
production was $231,108,030. The net production in 1945 was $103,153,766. 

Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum quantity in 1911 at 
almost 5,000,000,000 ft. b.m. The maximum value was reached in 1945. Average 
values were fairly uniform up to 1916, but increased rapidly from 1917 to 1920, 
only to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest level for the entire 
period, which was reached in 1932. With the exception of 1938, increases took place 
each year from 1933 to 1945. 


15.— Quantities and Values of Lumber and Al! Sawmill Products, by Provinces, 
1944 and 1945 


Lumber Production Total Values! 
Province or Territory Quantities Values 
| 1944 1945 
1944 1945 1944 1945 

M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 7,502 8, 885 265, 443 344, 731 330, 234 407, 865 
NOVAS CObAd ace ies ueines 229, 610 250,795 | 8,622,553 | 10,075,523 || 9,658,323 | 11,395,270 
INew ‘Brunswick s .. 2.) 294, 818 269,375 | 11,839,238 | 12,148,966 || 13,826, 290 14, 640, 642 
(ANTS) ofeY Oh areseiney Sane sles eh a 1,010,361 1,029,313 | 41,603,134 | 45,790,905 || 50,099, 695 56, 109, 217 
Ontario. sieesk tes Rial cone 587, 237 522,497 | 25,470,014 | 23,825,561 |) 30,312,517 29, 705, 850 
MIGHS RG OC) 0s Waa ata oe a 72,870 63, 453 2, 635, 008 2,364, 945 2,778, 600 2,493,378 
Saskatchewan.............. 163, 986 125, 082 5, 117, 360 4,227,527 5,071,002 4,632, 856 
PANDORA ate ion Ubks ohare wees 162,913 189, 412 4,685, 231 5, 897, 668 5, 564, 400 6,729, 682 
‘British Columbia........... 1,982,478 | 2,055,082 | 70,080,622 | 76,354,956 || 98,381,844 | 104,972,850 
RYEaOn eer ae es she cies Ge 457 266 32, 803 20,170 33,148 20, 420 
PE OGRIS totic 4,512,232 | 4,514,160 | 170,351,406 |181,045,952 || 216,556,623 | 231,108,030 


1 Includes all other sawmill products. 


16.—Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1931-45 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1908-28, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book and for 
1929-30 at p. 262 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 


Year — ———— _— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $ 
PS Bie ee Oa rk Ag see-l 2,497,553 | 45,977, 843 1, 453, 277 3,001,229 228,050 576, 080 
Des ete ate tiene ey cxcyiet ies os ab Mss ole 1,809, 884 | 26, 881, 924 1,802,008 | 3,556,823 208, 321 474, 889 
ESD emis itn sore Bt awe. Aue, 1,957,989 | 27, 708, 908 1,939, 519 4,448, 876 151, 653 332,364 
USA ania eh sins lahore ees a's 2,578,411 | 40, 509, 600 2,405, 071 4,422,578 177, 988 412, 844 
HRT EONS ews boo are eg aegis nee ea 2,973,169 | 47,911, 256 3, 258, 253 7,593, 765 226, 854 536, 087 
iO RAE 8 RF SDE Re A a 3,412,151 | 61, 965, 540 3,019,030 6, 754, 788 286, 323 874, 231 
Sala ed Sie ea selos bs ciate 3 4,005,601 | 82,776,822 3, 048, 395 7,631, 691 392, 922 1, 231, 965 
TEES Aes ac BA eee 3,768,351 | 72,633,418 2,761,978 6, 894, 654 239, 467 656, 320 
iE eat eS aes 3,976, 882 | 78,331, 839 3,469, 411 9, 048, 876 163, 686 476, 252 
ORO a a 4, 628, 952 |105, 988,216 | 4,420,240 | 9,600,497 216, 465 688, 167 
Ch fhe RE Se iia 4,941,084 |129,287,703 | 4,160,772 | 12,309, 632 204, 991 731,227 
Mae te or Ae 4) 935,145 |149, 854,527 | 3,720,482 | 13,191,084 181,994 737, 874 
Maine ate deta ass 6 ikl bu sual oto eee 4,363,575 |151, 899, 684 2,565,752 | 10,020, 804 114,029 554, 278 
ere 4) 512,232 |170,351,406 | 2,697,724 | 11,411,359 110, 639 645,010 


WVALWA tu reieie toe ee vislabe ciple sos ls\ 0 ais 4,514,160 {181,045,952 | 2,665,432 | 11,737,224 117,731 752, 245 
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British Columbia came first in total production in 1945, contributing 45-5 p.c. of 
the total cut of lumber and 87-4 p.c. of the shingles. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. In 1945, spruce was the most 
important kind of lumber sawn; it is produced in every province. Douglas fir, which 
is sawn almost entirely in British Columbia, came second, with hemlock, white pine, 
cedar, yellow birch and jack pine next in order of importance.. Cedar was the most 
important shinglewood sawn. The conifers usually form between 90 and 95 p.c. of 
the total cut of all kinds of wood. 


Lumber Exportation.—The hewn square-timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the 1860’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entire- 
ly disappeared. Simultaneously with! its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to the United Kingdom and later to the United 
States. From the first, trade with the latter country has been confined largely to 
planks, boards and dimension stock. During the American Civil War, exports of 
forest products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to 
the United Kingdom, but in late years this has become the rule. The total quantity 
of sawn lumber and square timber exported changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about 2,000,000,000 ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in 
the next three years, reaching its lowest level of 790,000,000 ft. b.m. in 1932. Since 
that time lumber exports have recovered. 


17.— Exports of Planks, Boards and Square Timber, 1942-45 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
Country 
Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value | Quantity) Value | Quantity) Value 
M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ 
British— 
United Kingdom. 647, 392)22, 634,538} 902, 539/35, 881,525} 851, 537/38, 569,538} 878, 663/39, 217, 064 
British South 
PUIG A poets ae 24,241] 1,280,341 32,300} 1,442,617 41,904} 2, 433, 424 60, 168) 3,780, 602 
Australia... 2... 12,420) 594,280 45,045) 2,118, 795 55, 968] 2,194,349 67,524) 2,733, 695 
British West 
ImnGiesees 7. iss. ce8 9, 761 456, 598 8,475) 483,264 20, 708) 1,291,110 15, 805} 1,048, 874 
Newfoundland.... 23,607) 1,021,519 Deo 371, 482 5,735| 426,216 5,568] 409,615 
Fiji Islands...... 3, 899 164, 248 1, 827 81,764 4,321 206, 062 1,738 82,121 
Other British 
countries........ 6,523| 404,947 6,783} 368,482 9,606| 489,168 20, 813] 1,296, 220 
Totals, British. . 927,843) 26,556,471) 1,002, 220/40,747,829|  989,779/45,609,867) 1,050,274/48, 563,191 
Foreign— 
United States. . 1, 432, 128)53, 406,452)  730,479|33, 622,548)  878,603/44, 562,967} 929, 417/50, 209, 833 
iceland or. c 9,419} 360,339 6,043) 269,211 8,915) 509,253 6,548} 439,269 
LD Pag ik ens 634 33, 180 425 23, 708 2,039 94, 695 1,875 82, 492 
Other foreign 
COUNTLIES o..4. Ss 9,932) 335,453 2,109 75, 208 3,183 172,742 12,928) 699,796 
Totals, Foreign. .| 1,452,113|54,135,424| 739,056/33,990,675| 892,740/45,339,657| 950,768/51, 431,390 
Grand Totals. .| 2,179,956|80,691,895| 1,741,276/74,738,504| 1,882,519/90,949,524| 2,001, 042/99, 994,581 


Subsection 4.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper 


Sawmills and pulp and paper mills draw their raw material directly from the 
forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 


products and pulp and paper. 


that use these products as raw material for further manufacture. 


There are also a number of important industries 


Some of them 


produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, some 
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manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the 
value. There are, in addition, a number of industries that use wood indirectly in the 
manufacture of articles that do not contain wood as a component part. The first 
class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors, other mill-work and planing-mill 
products; boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats and small 
vessels; kitchen, bakery and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and 
silos; spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class includes the manu- 
facture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the 
use of paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery and 
paper goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
_ brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 


7 form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
__~ use of wood, directly or indirectly. 

A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
- manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
___ industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1944, this group, comprising 10,452 
establishments, gave employment to 189,674 persons and paid out $284,436,559 
in salaries and wages. The gross value of its products was $1,093,725,822 and the 
4 net value, $550,826,986. 
2 Exports of Wood and Paper Products.—The forests of Canada contribute 
My substantially to the export-trade values. During the calendar year 1945, exports of 
___ wood and paper products amounted to $488,040,542 and made up 15-2 p.c. of the 
i total value of Canadian exports for the period, amounting to $3,218,330,353. 
Fe Domestic exports of wood and paper products were exceeded by those of agricultural 


(vegetable and animal) products, which made up 37-8 p.c. of the total, and by 
mineral products with 30-1 p.c. Wood and paper products are prominent among 
the individual items of export. Even more impressive is the contribution made 
_by products of the forest and forest industries toward Canada’s excess of exports 
over imports. In 1945, this excess from trade in all commodities (excluding gold) 
was $1,681,649,146. In comparison, the gross total contribution from trade in 
“wood, wood products and paper” only, amounted to $438,300,000. | 
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Section 7.—Post-War Timber Control 


: An outline of the controls applied to meet the dislocation in the lumber industry 
3 during the war years is given at pp. 277-280 of the 1946 Year Book. Since the end 
__ of the War, the domestic demand for lumber for all purposes including construction, 
_ railway maintenance and general industrial use, has been extraordinarily high, and 
export demand has also reached unprecedented heights because of the needs for 
- reconstruction throughout the world. Preliminary estimates for 1946 indicate a 
production of 4,776,000,000 ft. b.m. of lumber in Canada and it is expected that in 
1947 it will reach a record of 5,000,000,000 ft. b.m. Because of the differences in 
domestic ceiling prices and world prices, it is necessary to continue the rigid control 
of exports. The policy followed is a middle course between unrestricted exports 
resulting in demoralization of Canadian construction, and no exports resulting in the 
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ruination of Canada’s export trade, chaos in the industry and the necessity of increas- 
ing domestic prices, as well as placing Canada in the position of refusing to help in 
the reconstruction of shattered countries. 


In 1946, Canada retained approximately 2,693,000,000 ft. b.m. of lumber for 
domestic use and exported 2,083,000,000 ft. b.m. or 43-6 p.c. of the total production. 
It was estimated that there should be enough lumber in Canada to provide for the 
building of 60,000 houses; this left 2,168,000,000 ft. b.m. for industrial and other 
building, mines, railways, packaging, and other industrial uses. 


In retaining the price ceilings in Canada, it was necessary to make certain price 
concessions to encourage increased production. Such price increases were permitted 
on doors, window sash, window frames, shingles, and on certain other items where 
producers could show financial need. Although Canadian ceiling prices assisted 
the Canadian consumer, they created a great amount of pressure from exporters 
and manufacturers desirous of participating in the higher world markets. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to require manufacturers to obtain, from the Timber 
Control, approval on their Canadian shipments before credit is obtained to export. 


The supply and distribution of fuel wood was of prime importance during the 
war years, since normally one-half of the households in Canada rely on wood for 
fuel and over 25 p.c. of the annual forest depletion is used for that purpose. Every 
effort was made to encourage production and subsidies were paid to enable dealers 
to contract for supplies and sell them within consumer price ceilings. These price 
ceilings were maintained during 1946 and subsidies were continued on wood for the 
1946-47 season. 


Pulpwood operations in Canada were brought under the direction of the Timber 
Control at the end of 1941. Consumption of pulpwood by domestic mills was 
substantially higher. during the war years than in the pre-war period and shortages 
of labour made it necessary to draw heavily on accumulated inventories. As a 
result, the continued operation of many mills now depends on suitable weather 
conditions and the availability of adequate bush labour. Until inventories can be 
built up, some measure of control of exports of pulpwood appears to be inevitable. 


In 1946, pulpwood prices were again raised, east of the Rockies, and certain 
changes were made in the set-up of the Orders in Council to prevent dealers and 
brokers being forced into a position where they were compelled to give away part of 
their legitimate service fees to the producer. At the same time, export prices, which 
in Quebec and the Maritimes had been controlled by United States OPA Order, 
were brought in line with the new Canadian prices and, during the year, OPA price 
orders were done away with by Washington. 


During 1946, due to the building of new mills and the expansion and extension ~ 


of mills already operating, domestic consumption of pulpwood increased by 17 p.e. 
over the year 1945. The over-all picture of labour in the pulpwood year 1946-47 
shows a heavy increase in numbers and it is anticipated that, if weather conditions 
continue favourable, most companies will meet their programs. 

During 1946 the export quota to the United States was maintained at 1,800,000 
cords, rough basis, the same as in 1945, | 
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Section 1.—The Fur Trade 


Historical Sketch.—-A historical outline tracing the development of the fur 
industry is published at pp. 281-282 of the 1946 Year Book. See also list of Special 
Articles under Fur Trade at the front of this volume. 
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The Modern Industry.—During the present century the fur trade has 
_ changed greatly. With the advance of settlement, trapping has moved northward 
in all provinces but by far the most important development has been the establish- 
ment of fur farming independently or as an ancillary branch of specialized agriculture. 
This is dealt with in Section 2, pp. 420-422 however, and the purpose here is to trace 
the recent changes that have marked the trapping of fur-bearing animals in the 
wild state. ; 


The conservation of fur-bearers, which has marked the policy of federal and 
provincial authorities to an increasing extent, has been made necessary by an 
increasing demand for furs coupled with decreasing supplies. The resulting sub- 
-stantial rise in prices also brought about a tendency to ‘over-trapping’, and it has been 
found necessary to control the ‘take’ by prohibition, close seasons and the enforce- 
ment of trapping regulations. However, in a country of such extent, where trappers, 
both White and Indian, are scattered over a vast wilderness, prohibition of capture of 
certain animals with the aim of conserving future catches is not always effective. 
Such furs become higher priced because of this scarcity and the temptation to 
violate protective measures is great. 
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One noteworthy reconstructive measure that appears to have had a very 
beneficial influence on the rehabilitation of certain fur-bearers, especially beaver 
and muskrat, is the organized development of marshlands where these animals 
are actively assisted to increase their numbers in their natural habitat. 


= All provinces to-day have their trapping regulations and licence individual. 
_ trappers. Some provinces register trap lines. The Saskatchewan Government has 
_ tecently inaugurated a system whereby districts are assigned to individual licensed 
_ trappers. The licensee in his own interests will see to it that poaching on his 
preserve is stopped. | 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics began the annual collection of returns 
_ from dealers in raw furs in 1919 with the co-operation of the Provincial Govern- 
' ments which supply lists of licensed dealers. 


me The first year of the record showed that raw furs taken in the 1919-20 season 
: _ had a value of $21,048,670; this figure, however, was abnormally high as compared 
' with the average season. For instance, during the 1929-30 season the value was 
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$9,982,000 and ten years later it was $11,523,000. During the War years 1939-45, 
‘prices rose rapidly with the result that the 1944-45 value amounted to $21,390,000, 
($31,001,456 less $8,611,456, the contribution of fur farms), almost the same as in 
1919-20. Muskrat contributed the greatest part of this amount, about $6,300,000. 


In spite of the growth of fur farming, wild life still produces the greater portion 
of Canadian furs. Over an area of about 1,550,000 square miles, which is about 
45 p.c. of the total land area of Canada, wild life, though a subordinate resource, 
is relatively more productive than agriculture, and of the products of wild life, 


furs are the principal item and the principal support of the population in that area. 


Wars have always been disruptive to the normal flow of trade and during 
each of the two wars of the present century the Canadian fur trade suffered severely 
from severance of contact with London, England, which was the world’s leading 
fur-trading centre. Prior to the War of 1914-18 and during the inter-war period, 
Canada marketed her pelts mainly through London. Since that market was 
practically dormant during hostilities, Canada was obliged to develop other outlets 
in the United States and in the Latin American countries. To what extent these 
channels will grow or remain is not yet clear. In 1945, the United Kingdom took 
vigorous steps to revive and develop her world position in the fur trade and the 
degree to which the trade will revert to its former channels remains to be seen. 


The first Canadian auction sale was held in Montreal, Que., in 1920 after the 
First World War and since then that city has been the leading Canadian fur mart. 
To-day auction sales are also held at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, 
Sask., and Winnipeg, Man., and at Regina the Saskatchewan Government maintains 
a Fur Marketing Service to assist the producers of that Province. 


Section 2.—Fur Farming* 


In the early days of the fur trade, it was the practice in Canada for trappers 
to keep foxes alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the 
modern fur-farming industry. The earliest authentic record of raising foxes in 


captivity comes from Prince Edward Island, where about 65 years ago a number of © 


foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. After 1890, a period of rising prices for 
furs encouraged fox-farming and the industry grew rapidly. The beauty of 
the fur of the silver fox and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of 


the pelts, caused attention to be directed chiefly to this breed; which is a colour 


phase of the common red fox established through selective breeding carried on 
by the pioneer fox farmers. While experiments were being carried on in Prince 
Edward Island, attempts at raising foxes in captivity were ‘also being made in 
other provinces; the records show that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 
1898, in Ontario in 1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. Fur farming is now carried 
on in all provinces of the Dominion and the number of farms, until the outbreak 
of war in 1939, showed a steady increase. An experimental fox ranch is operated 
by the Dominion Government at Summerside, P.E.I., where problems of breeding, 
feeding, housing and general care are studied. 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Although the fox was the first fur-bearing animal to be raised in captivity, 
many other kinds are now being bred—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and 
rabbit. Mink are the most numerous and the most valuable of such farm-raised 
animals. From 1920 to 1939 there was a rapid expansion of fur farming in Canada and 
during that period there was a marked change in the type of furs that were most 
acceptable to the market. Black fox was popular 25 years ago. A few years later 
the highest prices were being paid for quarter and half silvers and during recent 
years the full silver and new types have been setting the upper price limit. The 
development of new colour phases in foxes and mink has proven to be a new 
incentive to the fur-farming industry. New-type fox such as platinum, platinum- 
_ silver, pearl-platinum and white-marked are meeting a ready market as are the 

new-type mink including silver-sable, platinum, silver-blue, snow-white and a 
number of other colour phases. 


In 1939, the Dominion Government introduced a system of fur-grading under the 
‘Department of Agriculture. One of the Department’s main objectives in grading 
is to secure uniformity so that’ furs may be bought by grade without the necessity 
of buyers from foreign countries personally examining the pelts. Grading offers 
many benefits to the producer as well as to the trade in general: (1) it educates 
the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts, and creates an incentive to improve 
the quality of his product; (2) it furnishes much-needed guidance in the planning 
of future matings; (3) it raises the standard of quality of ithe entire crop of pelts; 
and (4) it raises the level of prices for the higher-quality pelts. 


‘Statistics of Fur Farming.—The following tables give the numbers and 
values of the fur farms and animals, for recent years. 


uy 1.—Fur Farms, Land and Buildings, and Fur-Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1942-44 


EE —————————— 


Fur Farms Values of Land and Buildings | Values of Fur-Bearing Animals 
Province 
or Territory 
1942 | 1943 | 1944 1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
; Pere island... . <<: 1,034} 840} 619] 701,383) 708,711} 673, 496 586,638} 879,326} 825,268 
5 Nova Scotia........ 543| 474] 406] 187,312] 185,451] 210,690) 208,105} 325,061 324,151 
New Brunswick..... 726} 610) 494 341, 141] 313,715] 290,422] 428,369) 627,385) 635, 250 


2,341] 2,129] 2,071] 1,361,087] 1,368,939] 1,471,621] 1,658,501) 2,375,384) 2,685, 027 

1,101} 1,046] 988] 1,306,091] 1,439,056] 1,547,082] 1,364,707) 2,190,642) 2,447,177 

548] 505}  4851| 1,088,036] 1,129,235] 1,190,080] 776,207) 1,126,959) 1,346, 652 

5221 474| 457 484,624] 533,607| 603,903] 454,565} 700,097| 942, 571 

7161  643|  637|| 1,228,101] 1,222,966] 1,355,258] 1,010,986] 1,404,140) 1,841,522 

998] 247; 239] 451,555] 437,691) 498,317 263,422) 411, 669 501, 296 
6 5| Nil 9,650| 18,975) - 2,355 4,240 - 


a te ee aoe apres ree ae | eR | 


71,835| 6,973| 6,396) 7,158,980) 7,358,346) 7,840,869 6,753, 855|10,044,903/11, 548,914 
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2.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms, as at Dec, 31, 1941-44 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
Kind of Animal 
No Value No Value No. Value No Value 
$ $ $ $ 
Badgeringes ccc ok 5 55 3 50 Nil ~ Nil - 
Chinchillas:;. ss... 292) 212,150 205; 178,000 244 50, 000 263} 100,700 
OVOGC eo hsccamee ce. 39 390 35 48 28 675 17 
Fishers 228s 145 11, 745 101 9, 225 124 13, 405 115 13, 860 
HGehepenn etn ce 398 1,614 294 2,784 255 1,396 153 ; 
Foxe pluel oo. 55 1,462} 111,431 1,445 72,789 1,985} 190,577 2,857t 254, 875 
OX MCLOSSach ses oe 816 20, 806 684 21,795 602 25,098 603 23, 572 
ox, new-type..... 6,511] 585, 847 11,720} 877,994 20,786} 2,015, 892 28,158) 2,493, 602 
Hoxprecdem a. eke 499 6,081 479 8, 245 535 13,069 551 9,718 
Fox; silver. ....... 91,543) 3,762,922 83,429] 3, 483, 868 74,514) 4, 233,722 71,121] 3,707,483 
HOXWIDIGCs, sm cies 18 1 O75 14 1,400 3 275 Nil - 
Hox,rother... .. aes Nil - Nil - Nil = 20 1,835 
Martenerre © ho wc: 305 21,255 317 23,170 298 24, 988 291 28,312 
Manikcoewee eis 153, 447} 3,173,323] 104,686) 2,059,612} 119,266] 3,465, 492 144,166] 4,907,501 
INGDTIAe ee sues 1,165 16, 998 786 11, 460 357 : ; 
Otteraee eee ee Nil - Nil - Nil - 
RACCOON ee alesis usicn 279 2,314 282 2,978 258 3, 428 169 2,076 
SkunkePe ch. Nil - 
Totals........ 256,928) 7,928,971| 204,480) 6,753,855|  219,257|10,044,903|  248,205|11,548,914 
Pa aS PS aaa ei eae Ait STE AE RS lel cA EY wt ar ra iret Bh etnies canst el eee ee ANE LS ALOE 


The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of 
animals and the sale of pelts. In the early years of the industry the value of 


animals sold from fur farms exceeded the value of pelts sold; in 1944 the latter 


figure was over seven times the former. 


3.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms, 1941-44 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
Koncsof Anime) 3) ee eee ——_ 
Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals Pelts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Lexa ye Pigs Ohad ge eR ee Nil LD, Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Chinchilla......... oh) Nil e a A s , 800 
GVOtO ote ee 15 455 25 832 75 2,138 100 360 
is hereeie whet) sens 25358 585 150 353 Nil 3,124 8, 652 2,909 
EGON es ss Weis 278 707 155 1, 053 158 1, 736 240 1,159 
HOxDIQE oh cc oc 3,072 42,977 2, 850 75,217 13,008 Dimon 28,675 125,005 
HW OXPOROSS..<. «2 oe 152538 30, 835 842 35, 561 13a0 39, 128 1,170 29,565 
Fox, new-type..... 148, 041 76, 114 146,490 | 288,947 | 310,870 | 770,142 | 316,753 | 1,091,036 
Hoxenedionc cs eveca x 377 53388 387 9, 626 695 15,391 564 8, 953 
HOxall verano san. 327,845 | 2,753,093 | 151,418 | 3,532,571 | 328,857 | 4,241,614 | 248,484 | 3,093,065 
Fox, white........ Nil 66 Nil 164 Nil 575 Nil Nil 
MOxTOtMer. clei 2. as Nil 3 Nil eg Nil ee 1,108 
Martens.o.d.. 6.504 4,565 308 3,475 495 2,010 1,775 11, 253 2, 820 
OTS 2a eae 291,618 | 1,888,189 | 109,356 | 2,793,578 | 229,257 | 3,828,656 | 520,530 | 3,884,243 
INGUIN Gt Ps. yao 3, 21 241 1,525 263 915 652 925 272 
Raccoons. si s)e ues 216 564 223 448 168 1,394 93 369 
Totals........ 782,850 | 4,799,489 | 416,896 | 6,739,103 | 887,343 | 8,958,662 | 1,141,239 | 8,240,864 


Section 3.—Total Fur Production* 


Early records of raw-fur production are confined to the decennial censuses, 
when account was taken of the numbers and values of pelts obtained by trappers. 
In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of raw- 
fur production, basing its statistics on information supplied by the licensed fur 
traders. This survey was continued for some years. More recently, annual 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been made available by the 
provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), and these statements 
are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. 
_In Prince Edward Island, the statistics are based on returns supplied directly to 
_ the Bureau by fur traders who deal in furs produced in the Province. 

| 


F 4.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced with Percentages Sold from Fur Farms, 


a Years Ended June 30, 1922-45 
* is Approx- Approx- 
- Pelts beh Pelts wan 
a PCs BC, 
} Year of Value toes of Value 
ory Sold from Sold from 
¥ Number Value Fur Farms Number Value Fur Farms 
Ty | SS FC | - Kr qqcr'>——---_ 
ee s $ $ 
M922 6... 3. 4,366,790 | 17,438, 867 4 L934 eRe 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 
1023. ........ 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 4 Vo ee 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 
my 1924... 4,207,593 | 15,643,817 6 198600 780, 4,596,713 | 15,464, 883 40 
mee 1925......... 3,820,326 | 15,441, 564 4 10a at 6, 237,640 | 17,526,365 40 
Me 1026......... 3,686,148 | 15,072, 244 5 LSS Ge a ax 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 
me 1927......... 4,289,233 | 18,864, 126 6 1B, 6,492,222 | 14,286, 937 40 
a 1928....,.... 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 11 LOMO fei, 9,620,695 | 16, 668,348 31 
e MOO eee. sas" 5,150,328 | 18,745, 473 13 nT ate 7,257,337 | 21,123,161 26 
mee 1980......,.. 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 LOS DRS iia.» 19,561,024 | 24, 859, 869 19 
10st... ....... 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 26 1G ee: 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 
fe 1932... 22... 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 19Aa Reta C 2: 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 
SS .4, 508,558 | 10,305, 154 30 104i tres < 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 
a \ Ss kewl 3 ee! ea ey rN = ee eed Saree — ‘ — 
¢ : 
. Ontario is the leading province in respect to value of fur production. The relation 
__ that the value of each province and territory bore to the total for Canada in the 


year ended June 30, 1945, was: Ontario, 22-6; Quebec, 16-3; Manitoba, 15-6; 
Alberta, 12-5; British Columbia, 10-0; Saskatchewan, 7-5; Northwest Territories, 
____ 5-6; New Brunswick, 3-0; Prince Edward Island, 2:8; Yukon, 2-2; and Nova Scotia, 
me 1-9 p.c. 


EF ON 


a 5.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Provinces, Years Ended June 30, 
1944 and 1945 


= Pelts Values 
oe Province or Territory 
a 1944 1945 1944 1945 
By No. No. $ $ 
“ee f 
Mee Prince Edward Island.......2...........0005- 24,706 26,945 890, 362 875, 785 
MINOVEA DSCOULA 05. cece ees sets ees slageccnvens 101, 913 100, 353 764, 863 593, 551 
Mummmetew Brunswick...... 0.2.0... ecsecescseneess 70, 159 88,078 834, 741 927, 158 
RR oT cin ie Male Sais sls mais stale auelee aes» 519,155 534, 783 6, 167, 605 5,059, 995 
, RETAIN APA re ne Tica s'd aiavti are. o.o0e Wrayeraie ola a buateaes 1,049,371 992, 802 7,129, 781 7,003, 877 
MME SRE S75 eats eccue odie oe nea Bauswba 6 ate 880, 622 1,511,130 3, 832, 641 4, 818, 625 
RELEASE ec 1,106, 354 925, 240 3,437,777 2,310, 760 
MRE SA Meet F819) 5040a. w'3, a ei tid aye ele 9 ost of be 1,513, 951 1,772,381 4, 686,311 3, 884, 998 
Bene EAC CITI DDIO =. oye «25, scd« + are wet earns mised 682,371 696, 751 2,736; 991 3, 113, 780 
os SU UG See eke ne 78,005 87, 292 467, 188 669, 217 
Maren west: LerritOLieS. occ needlsdesescevieeens 297, 633 258, 931 2,199, 132 1, 743, 710 
AC ATIAG Bute. ce cn Ny ad vinnie sank 6,324,240 6,994, 686 33,147,392 31,001,456 


The total number of pelts taken from all fur-bearing animals in 1945 amounted 


; I to 6,994,686 as compared with 6,324,240 in 1944. The total value of pelts decreased 
to $31,001,456 in 1945 from $33,147,392 in 1944. Average prices for chinchilla 
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pelts increased from $15-60 to $30-00, for mink pelts from $19-55 to $22-38, 
muskrat from $2-28 to $2-65, rabbit from $0-30 to $0-59, marten from $46-31 to 
$47-99 and white fox from $32-83 to $35-58. Most other kinds of pelts decreased 
in average value. © 


6.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 
1944 and 1945 


Pelts Total Values Average Values 
Kind of Pelt —___— + |r 

1944 1945 1944: 1945 1944 1945 

No No. $ $ $ $ 

OPENED. lore vicars sitions Srercee De Rip AI 11,212 5,708 46,470 19,036] 4-14 3°33 
Beam agrizzly ss, . aside cudcwd anions 9 8 180 40 || 20-00 5-00 
IES Gee UL EAL UG aeons so acres clavon Reena eee 95 95 2.375 2,540 || 25-00 | 26-74 
Bear, unspecified ADS s et Se ne 1,448 2,344 4,769 6, 639 3-29 2-83 
Se EMITS Ie aig. cleats cle aero tee 130,779 129,036 || 4,841,221 | 4,687,963 | 37-02 | 36-33 
Cat domesticus: fas.00. 2. se bch eee 62 =<- " 48 31 39 0-50 0-50 
CHCh LA uh 3.c. sal. cd AE 5 12 78 360 || 15-60 | 30-00 
Coyote or prairie wolf!.............. 59,176 45,197 950, 341 297,644 || 16-06 6-59 
Hirmine, (weasel) .). 202. 225 estes seen 801, 544 657,111 | 1,742,714 | 1,386,140 2-17 2-11 
Hishenmenascon She. cate, Cae Soak ee 3,319 3, 662 252, 937 238,944 || 76-21 | 65-25 
HAC HMM 5506.05 Oo ip bear eee ROR oh 374 499 1,020 1, 226 2-73 2-46 
POR MEIC? t,t, ws fi. 528s Sawai het eee ae 2, 805 3,031 89,166 83,553 || 31-79 | 27-57 
Pix cGgoes <<). 220. fis cies (Renee 41,702 24, 904 784, 779 388, 868 || 18-82 | 15-61 
OXG OCs a aie stalsts Gee. Hee pees cee 192, 523 129,114 2,676, 897 1,018, 854 13-90 7°89 
POxeamnvery, 2. os, coh cee ted MER RE 129, 184 132,949 || 4,390,912 | 3,612,567 || 83-99 | 27-17 
BOX Mew=typessse. 1 elie eRe 13, 086 17, 276 775, 574 881,553 | 59-27-| 51-03 
HORS DIGG 159. 820. CR Ee be RRR 30, 332 17, 969 995, 829 639,425 }| 32-83 | 35-58 
WORE MOE 2. fs, 37. oss es momen tines 298 210 5,039 1,943 || 16-91 9-25 
BPS 6 Sy ea ae A Fe oo ee 10,197 12,329 530, 874 534,911 || 52-06 | 43-39 
MRE EOMI Rosie's 55s ars BS Eee Ea 19, 565 20,014 905, 975 960,563 || 46-31 | 47-99 
MR SARS 5 cicVt, 1's ied Dales he oe Le 365, 759 356,633 || 7,151,809 | 7,980,343 || 19-55 | . 22-38 
WEIR RY ns oie eee onthe eee 2,038,868 | 2,377,629 |} 4,654,641 | 6,299,411 2-28 2-65 
INGA had sah de:sk owede ets Boel 24 504 107 5-60 4-46 
OP hy, ea RR AC Phos ye 12,089 11,211 290, 064 272,428 || 23-99 | 24-30 
A atsH 0) Oi Rays RAMEN DRE MAO an bot Le 593, 156 275, 440 175, 044 162, 581 0-30 0-59 
ASCO G coor c sss sos & ame es 33, 467 27,277 178, 962 84, 147 5-35 3-08 
(Ce cle sen eat ate cre cae let 219,106 127, 580 682,715 219, 662 3-12 1-72 
Sree (een. J, Ua eee Oe eee 1,601,182 | 2,610, 603 817,813 | 1,133,155 0-51 0-43 
PV PHATE EN Gas ok oe ate cooteteeae sae 2,214 2,200 36, 454 ,035 | 16-47 | 15-93 
pas 5 ae IST a 10, 181 3, 920 157, 550 42,405 |} 15-47 | 10-82 
VEO SA ae eng eh 413 623 4,655 9,374 | 11-27 | 15-05 


Totalsys2. GREAT ac atk 6,324,240 | 6,994,686 | 33,147,392 | 31,001,456 - $= 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts in 1944. 
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$ Section 1.—The Early Fisheries 
es Historical records show that European fishing vessels frequented the waters 


of Canada’s Atlantic Coast 400 years and more ago, and the prolific grounds have 
. been fished continuously ever since that time. When John Cabot reached the North 
_ American mainland at the close of the fifteenth century he found Basque fishing 
_ vessels off the coast. When Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence in the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century he too found that fishermen from the Old 
~ World had been there before him. As a matter of fact, there is some evidence 
_ that before the time of Cabot and Cartier the fishing grounds of the continent had 
_ been frequented by fishermen from Europe. The industry to-day is an enterprise 
of great importance throughout the country—on the Pacific Coast and in the 
inland provinces, as well as in the Atlantic area. The Census of 1941 showed that 
36,297 persons reported fishing as their principal occupation. Many others, of 
course, worked in the fisheries, though not in full-time employment. 

% More detailed reference to the history of the fisheries of the Atlantic Coast 
will be found in the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 348. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds 


: Canada’s fishing grounds fall naturally into three main divisions, Atlantic, 
ae freshwater or inland, and Pacific, and are among the most extensive and prolific 
in the world. A detailed description of each, the fish obtained from it, and the 
methods of fishing, is given on pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Governments and the Fisheries 
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Subsection 1.—The Dominion Government* 


Ree 


While the right of fisheries regulation for all parts of Canada rests with the 
Federal Government (Fisheries Act, 22-23 Geo. V, c. 42), fisheries administration 
is carried out by different authorities in different areas. The tidal or sea fisheries 
are all administered by the Federal Department of Fisheries, except in Quebec 
a where, by agreement between the Provincial and Federal Governments, all fisheries, 
x both sea fisheries and those in freshwater areas, are under provincial administration. 
_ The Federal Department also administers the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia as 
a well as the fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. On the other hand, 


ay w ees 


nel oe 


*Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, 
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the non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island and those of 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, are 
administered by the respective provinces. In British Columbia, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, however, the Federal Department carries on some 
protective work in connection with non-tidal fisheries. 


Revenue received by the Federal Government from the fisheries in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1946, was $1,109,484, as compared with $479,665 in the preceding 
year. Expenditures in connection with the fisheries in 1945-46 were $3,374,102 
as compared with $2,213,203 in 1944-45. Included in the outlays in both years 
were expenditures in connection with the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission and the International Fisheries Commission, or Pacific Halibut 
Commission, as well as the costs of departmental administration, ete. During 
much of the war period 1939-45, Federal outlays in connection with the fisheries 
included large amounts in special war expenditures, which represented, in the main, 
fish supplied to Allied Nations under various governmental agreements. In 1945-46, 
such special expenditures were considerably smaller than in some of the earlier years 
but, nevertheless, totalled $6,853,879. 


Conservation.—Since the time of Confederation in 1867, intelligent conserva- 
tion of the country’s fisheries resources has been a prime objective of the Federal 
fisheries authorities. In general, this effort to maintain and increase fish abundance 
is achieved by such steps as the control of fishing seasons, the regulation of fishing 
operations including control of types of gear, the imposition of catch limitations 
where found desirable, the prevention of obstruction or pollution of fishing waters, 
and the prohibition of the capture of undersized fish. 


In assisting in the maintenance and increase of fish stocks, the Department 
of Fisheries has carried on for many years a program of fish culture in various areas 
where fisheries administration is a Federal responsibility. In 1945, the Fish Culture 
Branch operated 13 hatcheries, 6 rearing stations, 6 salmon retaining ponds, and 
several egg-collecting stations, at a cost of $192,895. During the year, more than 
30,100,000 trout and salmon fry and fingerlings, plus some older fish, were trans- 
ferred from the fish cultural establishments to suitable selected waters. 


For some years, the Department has been carrying on successfully a program 
for the development of ‘farms’ for the commercial rearing of oysters in Atlantic 
regions where oyster areas are under Federal jurisdiction—in Prince Edward Island 
where the program was begun, Nova Scotia and some parts of New Brunswick. 
Wartime conditions during 1939-45 slowed down development somewhat but very 
substantial progress has been made. ‘Oyster farming takes place on grounds made 
available to lessees by the Department on prescribed conditions, and the methods 
of operation followed by the lessees are those advised’ by the Fisheries Research 
Board. In British Columbia the oyster areas are under provincial jurisdiction. 


Direct Assistance to Fishermen.—With the co-operation of the Fisheries 
Research Board, the Department makes available to fishermen and fish producers 
instruction and advice as to the most efficient methods of fish handling and 
processing. Fisheries inspectors employed by the Department are qualified by 
courses of training to assist fishermen as regards the handling and processing 
methods. In appropriate districts instruction in particular methods of processing 
is given by special officers employed by the Department for this work. Instruction 
is given orally, by method or by operational demonstrations. In addition, informa- 


a a 
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tion brought out by the Research Board through studies and experiments at its 
_ six permanent stations or research centres, is put freely at the disposal of the fishing 


= 


industry. Under arrangements made by the Department, adult-education specialists 
from the University of St. Francis Xavier, Antigonish, N.S., the Social Economic 
Service, Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiere, Que., and the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C., assist fishermen in studying their problems and in devising plans 
for meeting those problems through joint action. The cost of this special educational 


work is met by the Department. 


A lecture-demonstration program is carried on in different parts of the 


* | country by the Department, through qualified home economists, in order to assist 
in increasing the demand for fishermen’s products by widening public knowledge 


of the nutritive values of Canadian fish foods and best methods of preparing them 
for the table. The program has been in progress for some years. 


During wartime, considerations relating to national defence made it necessary 


to discontinue the special broadcasts of weather reports for fishermen which had 
been made previously but this service has now been resumed, and extended, in 


appropriate areas. The reports and forecasts are prepared by the Dominion 
Meteorological Service. Broadcasts are made several times daily from stations 


of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation which cover the fishing areas concerned, 
and are also available to other stations. 


In order to assist in increasing fisheries production to meet special food 
demands of wartime, subsidies on the construction of fishing vessels of certain 
types were paid by the Department of Fisheries for several years. Under this plan, 
20 vessels of the packer-seiner type were built on the Pacific Coast. A smaller 
number of draggers, approximately 15, were constructed on the Atlantic Coast 
where the subsidy is still operative. 


Fishing Bounty.—-A bounty, representing interest on the Halifax Award, is 


paid annually to fishermen and owners of fishing boats and vessels on the Atlantic 


~ Coast under prescribed conditions. The bounty was established under authority 


of legislation to assist in sea-fisheries development and construction of fishing - 
vessels and boats (45 Vict., c. 18, 1882, and 54-55 Vict., c. 42, 1891). 


1.—Government Bounty Paid to Fishermen, by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


Somme eee eee ee Pe ee 
———————————————————————————————————————eeeeecealalaeaealaeagaealalalLlgLSSSS—Sa&_qa xn 


Bounties Paid Amounts of 


rors .* Bounties Paid! 
1944 1945 1944 1945 

No. No. $ $ 
BEES Wdward Island.i}....0fececesssee¥sess 1,226 1,242 9,565 9,813 
My GCOLIG.. fs. 2 .cscccsccecesccsesccsccsecs 8,766 8, 840 “76,015 78, 431 
MI Goy Brunswick. <,.,..¢..0.ceceecernessacse’ 2,371 2,248 21,339 20,717 
SSA SS ae ee ee ee ere a 7,346 6,211 51,311 50, 914 
MRT AUST ON a rack hela lass v3 19,709 18,541 158,230 159,875 


1 Amounts include payments to owners of vessels and boats. 


Scientific Research.—Operating under the control of the Minister of Fisheries, 


q the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, known for some years as the Biological 
_ Board, is, in effect, the scientific division of the Department. Reference to 
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fisheries research will be found in a special article on scientific and industrial 
research which appears at pp. 998-1001 of the 1940 Year Book. The Poard 
conducts six permanent fisheries research stations—two on the Pacific Coast, 
three on the Atlantic Coast, and one at Winnipeg, which is concerned entirely 
with freshwater studies—and one or two sub-stations. Fisheries scientists and 
technicians carry on at these stations, or from these stations as bases, year-round 
investigations and experiments in connection with problems of the Canadian 
fisheries. Some of the stations are concerned with biological studies, others with 
investigations and experiments relating to fish handling and fish processing. 


International Problems.—From time to time in the past, the problem regard- 
ing United States privileges in connection with fisheries in Canadian Atlantic waters 
has been of considerable importance and an outline of this problem will be found 
at pp. 351-352 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Since 1933, under the modus vivendi plan 
which grew out of the unratified treaty of 1888, United States fishing vessels have 
again been permitted entry to Canadian Atlantic ports to purchase bait and other 
supplies. Port privileges have also been extended on the Pacific Coast to United 
States halibut fishing vessels for some years past and, more recently, to United 
States vessels fishing for black cod and several other species. Similar privileges in 
United States ports on the Pacific Coast have been granted by the United States 
Government to Canadian fishing vessels. The privileges include permission to 
tranship catches by weight, ship crews, and so on. 


In the Great Lakes region, international questions relating to the fisheries 
are complicated’ by the fact that Provincial and State Governments may be 
concerned, as well as the national authorities of Canada and the United States. 
However, on Apr. 2, 1946, a Convention between the two countries was signed at 
Washington, D.C., to provide for the development, protection and conservation 
of the Great Lakes fisheries through joint action. Under the Convention, which 
followed a study of Great Lakes fisheries matters by a board representative of 
Canada and the United States, the two Governments agreed to establish and main- 
tain a Joint Commission which “shall undertake to develop a comprehensive plan 
for the effective management of the fisheries resources of the Great Lakes for the 
purpose of securing a maximum use of these resources ‘consistent with their 
perpetuation”. As defined for convention purposes, the term “Great Lakes” 
includes Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, - 
Lake Superior, and the connecting waters, bays and component parts of each lake, 
and also the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to the 45th parallel of latitude. 


Pacific Coast fisheries problems of outstanding importance which have been 
the objects of joint action by Canada and the United States in comparatively 
recent years are the preservation of the halibut fishery and the restoration to its 
former proportions of the sockeye salmon fishery of the Fraser River system. 
The International Fisheries Commission, equally representative of either country, 
deals with the halibut fishery and, following research carried on under the 
Commission and regulatory controls based on that research, the halibut stocks 
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have now been greatly increased in abundance. In 1930, the halibut resources 
of the North Pacific and Bering Sea were apparently nearing depletion. Since 
that time the stocks, in the principal fishing areas at least, have more than doubled. 
Like the Halibut Commission, the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission is equally representative of Canada and the United States. The major 
project which it has so far undertaken in its program for restoring the Fraser 
sockeye fishery has been the conquest of conditions at Hell’s Gate Canyon, a 
narrow gorge on the Fraser River in British Columbia, which Commission research 
had shown to: be the main factor in the way of rebuilding the sockeye run. 
| Large-scale fishways were cut through the rock on either side of the Canyon, 
following intensive scientific and engineering studies by Commission experts, and 
they have been successful in enabling spawning salmon to make their way past 
a Hell’s Gate at water levels which had previously prevented large numbers of the 
fish from ascending above the Canyon, and had, therefore, kept down the size of 


the run by reducing reproduction. 


4 ies 


<3 FAO and Its Relation to Fisheries.—The word “sericulture” in FAO— 
‘United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization—is used in a sufficiently broad 


st -gense to include the fisheries and forestry. The functions of the Organization 
___as they concern the fisheries in particular are given at pp. 291-294 of the 1946 
‘S Year Book. 

i; 

? Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments 

y The work that is being done by the different Provincial Governments in con- 
nection with the administration of commercial and game fisheries, assistance to the 
4 industry, educational and research work, and conservation is outlined at pp. 279-286 


of the 1945 Year Book. 


a. ; 

a : eo1e: 

a Section 4.The Modern Fishing Industry* 

2 Subsection 1.—Primary Production 

i The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 
= «(in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844, the estimated value of the 
% catch was only $125,000. By 1900, it had reached almost $22,000,000 and the 
‘S ‘growth continued with little interruption until 1918, when it reached $60,000,000. 
ie This figure was not again reached until 1941, owing largely to lower prices rather 


# than to smaller catches, but in*that year a new peak of $62,258,997 was reached. 
In the three latest years further increases were recorded, the 1945 figure of $113,690,- 
o 630 showing a gain of 82-6 p.c. over 1941. The figures given represent the total 
_ __ value of fish as marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned or otherwise prepared 


=e state. 


* Revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by W. H. Lanceley, Chief, Fisheries and Animal Products Statistics. 
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2.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries, 1870-1945 


Year Value Year Value Year Value Year Value 
$ $ $ $ 
IS7O al 6,577,391. | 1907..0 65.0. 25,499,349 || 1920........ 49,241,339 || 19388........ 27,496, 946 
LOV Deas 2 1035043885 s)) 19084505 2e. 25,451,085 |} 1921 ..2..... 34, 931,935 |] 1934........ 34, 022, 323 
ISSO teenies oe 14,499,979 | 1909........ 29,629,169 || 1922........ 41,800,210 |) 1935........ 34, 427, 854 
Ago Hie econ Li (22 OFM aol Ona eee 293065. 142 1 O23 sn eee 42,565,545 |] 19386........ 39,165,055 
1880s. Le OO ON Orn eee 34, 667, 872 || 1924........ 44 534,235 || 1937.27 38,976, 294 
SOs vets sis 20,199,338 |} 1912........ 33,389,464 || 1925........ 47,942,131 |) 1938... 22... 40,492, 976 
L900 MR: 21007. O80 I tol sen eee te 38,207,748 || 1926........ 56, 360, 633 || 1939........ 40,075, 922 
LOL See. 25; C34 LOSmal GLANCE eae 315264; 631.) 1927.2. )% 7 49,123,609 || 1940........ 45,118, 887 
GO Zier a 21,959,433 || 1915........ 35, 860, 708 || /1928........ 59, 050, 973: |] 1941........ -62, 258, 997 
OOS. ot 23,100,878 || 1916........ 39,208,378 || 1929........ 53,618,521 4) 190420 62 as 75, 116, 933 
VO08 eek 25,016,489 1 19t7 sn one 52,312,044 || 1930........ 47,804,216 || 1943........ 85, 594, 544 
WSO0S ee. uss 29,479, 562 |} 1918........ 60,259, 744 || 1931........ 30,517,306 |} 194400). -) 89, 427, 508 
LOO0.C Ree hee: 26,279,485 || 1919........ 56, 508,479 || 1932........ 25,957,109 |} 1945........ 113, 690, 630 


ee 


In the early days of the industry, Nova Scotia held the leadership among the 
provinces, but British Columbia now occupies first place with 39-2 p.c. of the total 
value of products in 1945, Nova Scotia comes second with 27:0 p.c., and New 
Brunswick third with 11-7 p.c. 


3.—Values of the Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1940-45 
SSS 


Province or Territory 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 714, 870 952,026 | 1,639,539 | 2,860,946 | 2,598,975 3,076,811 
NoveriScotia.?.y..eea% sb 9,843,456 | 12,634,957 | 15,297,482 | 21,684,435 | 23, 662,055 30, 706, 900 
New Brunswick............ 4,965,618 | 6,484,831 | 7,132,420 | 11,128,864 | 11, 968, 692 13, 270, 376 
MOOR OO oA) co! NP ae 2,002,053 | 2,842,041 | 4,194,092 | 5,632,809 | 5,361,567 7,127, 222 
CROSS ea INN ec 3,035,100 | 3,518,402 | 4,135,205 | 5,292,268 | 4,938. 193 7,261, 661 
MiarORa ts... Yoel eens 1,988,545 | 3,233,115 | 3,577,616 | 4,564,551 | 3,581,795 4,263, 670 
Saskatchewan.............; 403,510 414, 492 585,782 | 1,154,544 | 1,482,223 1, 286, 361 
PUT GEe Ate 5)y5 «eae ee ee 450, 574 440,444 492, 182 795,000 929, 887 1, 450, 502 
British Columbia........... 21,710,167 | 31,732,037 | 38,059,559 | 32,478, 632 34,900,990 | 44,531,858 
SACS S) 2 Se Sa Ras Pathe 4,994 6, 652 3,056 2,495 3,131 115, 2691. 

Totals! £5.20" o oes 45,118,887 | 62,258,997 | 75,116,933 | 85,594,544 89,427,508 | 113,690,630: 


SS eee 


1 Includes the Northwest Territories, reported for the first time in 1945. 


The cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of the Pacific were rivals for first place 
in the earlier years of the fishing industry; since 1895 salmon has definitely taken 
the lead, with lobster in second place in recent years until the War reduced the 
foreign market. In 1945, cod, with an increase over 1944 of 24-1] p.c. in the quantity 
caught, took second place in order of marketed value ; herring was third. 


Statistics showing the quantity of sea and inland fish landed have been 
collected for many years, but historical figures have not been published since it was 
felt that to add the large quantities of cheap fish, such as herring, to those of such 
expensive varieties as salmon or lobster had little significance so far as the domestic 
catch was concerned. The organization of international food bodies following the 
Second World War, however, has changed this outlook and made it advisable to 
record the total quantities of sea-food available in view of world requirement for 
fisheries products and adequate knowledge of world resources. Tables 4 and 5 
give the figures from 1918 to 1945. 
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4.—Quantities of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Groups, 1918-45 


Groundfish! 


2,539, 394 
3,073, 484 


2,271,091 
2,473,774 
2,903, 918 
3, 468, 133 
2,612, 932 


2,949,721 
2,918, 245 


2,050,073 
1,994, 963 


2,060, 947 


2,325, 802 


2, 830, 612 
3,024,318 
3, 760, 927 


Salmon 


1,529, 925 
1, 687, 827 
1, 282, 023 

875, 923 
1,545, 412 


1,560, 322 
2' 022; 720 
1,930, 728 
2) 178, 350 
1,539, 508 


2, 284, 170 
1,549, 325 
2, 360, 699 
1,341, 913 
1,328, 807 


1, 454, 137 
1,694, 808 
1, 822, 136 
2,027, 430 
1, 722,097 


1,765,087 
1,500, 885 
1,457,014 
1, 936, 642 
1, 645, 269 


1,241, 157 
1,098, 647 
1,727,373 


183, 613 
185, 937 
171, 167 
167, 581 
203,314 


212, 423 
202,615 
262, 821 
232, 298 
211, 260 


204, 763 
243, 404 
256, 710 
235, 830 
237, 368 


223,473 
233, 262 
208, 918 
248, 138 
275, 250 


294, 204 
305, 661 
255, 915 
250, 523 
292, 454 
332, 405 
272, 227 
310, 535 


Sea Fish 


Shellfish — 


cc | i | neem |e 


404,772 
484,944 
503, 219 
514,314 
518,902 


555, 041 
479, 827 
539, 505 
552, 338 
565, 506 


554, 987 
602, 889 
629, 859 
628, 410 
681, 669 


590, 342 
595, 420 
538, 627 
509, 792 
535, 382 


541, 423 
491, 842 
465, 586 
653, 805 
557,049 


576, 938 
616,311 
628, 966 


1 Includes cod, haddock, hake, cusk and pollock. 
plaice, yellowtail, witch, skate and others. 


5.—Quantities of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Provinces, 1918-45 


Nova 
Scotia 


2,665, 173 
3, 148,432 
2, 663, 738 
2,412,382 
2,727,391 


1, 992, 063 
2, 222, 276 
2,519, 474 
3, 201, 987 
2,596,031 


2,695, 819 
2,749, 064 
2,577,768 
RAL Ars. 
1, 957, 186 


2,155, 217 
2,380, 033 
2,239, 843 
2,503, 948 
2,540, 309 


2,769,046 
2,779, 909 
2, 765, 829 
2,736, 573 
2,551, 281 
2,995, 413 
3,345, 588 
3,955, 288 


Flatfish? 


245, 605 
288, 151 
281, 280 
366, 581 
340, 734 


367, 131 
374, 768 
371, 542 
385, 845 
346, 090 


361, 195 
366, 640 
316,477 
231,919 
213,047 


223, 221 
152,743 
168, 454 
179, 425 
209, 728 


236, 158 
255, 853 
233, 705 
228,311 
187, 407 


207, 694 
232,327 
278, 546 


Other 


2,979, 936 
2,499, 849 
2,777,049 
2,327,124 
2,796,115 


2,414, 574 
3,055, 054 
3,481,174 
4,170, 962 
4,975,914 


5, 183, 217 
5, 186, 114 
4,510, 985 
4,660, 131 
3,310, 383 


3,145, 844 


- 3,769, 606 


3, 967, 981 
4,947,148 
§, 012, 291 


4,758,094 
5,170,316 
6, 570, 641 
5, 762, 700 
6,306, 617 


6, 591, 089 
5, 956, 708 
6, 067,078 


883, 786 
701, 485 
668, 951 
665, 573 
663, 270 


676, 763 
731,426 
717,778 
836, 439 
862,390 


857, 591 
877, 639 
749, 465 
689, 395 
634, 963 


655, 753 
716, 949 
735,535 
813, 422 
891, 652 


895, 427 
893, 087 
791, 516 
893,041 
828,378 


910, 751 
863, 145 
908, 919 


9, 214, 609 
9,306, 322 
8, 253, 994 
7, 288, 909 
8, 937, 917 


7, 844, 922 
9, 137, 569 
9,944, 645 
11,592, 067 
10, 902, 340 


12, 140, 881 
11, 500, 852 
11,062, 942 
9,601, 841 
8, 163, 832 


8,130, 244 
9, 330, 869 
9,412,113 
10, 934, 598 
10, 752, 669 


10, 655, 033 
10, 637, 735 
12,135, 771 
11, 988, 652 
12, 062,088 


12,358, 241 
11,791, 456 
13,371,809 


2 Includes halibut, sole, flounders, Canadian 


New 


Brunswick 


1,425,338 
1,335,195 
1, 281, 793 
1,033,388 
1,641, 247 


1,156,370 
1,545, 083 
1,299, 814 
1, 409, 136 
1,275, 618 


1, 496, 322 
1, 564, 926 
1,243,913 
1,139, 620 
1,017, 549 


1, 296, 624 
1,357,389 
1,384, 219 
1, 586, 686 
1,380, 808 


1, 274, 405 
1, 583, 296 
1, 445, 685 
1,779, 864 
1, 623,387 
1,815, 208 
1,751, 725 
1,556, 964 


Quebec 


1,49i, 718 
1,259, 222 
770,477 
763, 623 
771,413 


799, 383 
786, 804 
1,060, 540 
1,102,118 
918, 828 
900, 816 
870, 682 
772, 266 
850, 766 
919,719 


933,361 
1,065, 623 
896, 111 
977,278 
796, 101 


949, 461 
988, 294 
1,029, 704 
968, 610 
1,115, 848 
1, 148, 645 
1,028, 860 
1,235,779 


Ontario 


448, 824 
385, 574 
390, 989 
366, 697 
380, 646 
386, 227 
» 417, 271 
343, 806 
322,557 
348, 916 


333, 774 
338, 514 
349, 507 
332,044 
308, 627 


292,012 
312, 306 
352,131 
342, 533 
360, 910 


349, 104 
338, 473 
279, 620 
269, 466 
263, 780 
305, 932 
310, 392 
342, 748 


Manitoba 


See ee rr |r rere | ee te 


310, 200 
193, 384 
170,701 
181, 463 
165, 421 


154, 090 
177, 898 
190, 240 
304, 307 
322, 967 


307, 321 
331, 291 
238, 941 
189, 595 
184,018 


198, 913 
234, 590 
196, 960 
262, 827 
284, 412 


298, 612 
325, 602 
307, 426 
417,202 
359, 353 
358, 646 
293, 231 
310, 960 
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5.— Quantities of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Provinces, 1918-45—concluded 
eee or et ene eae OPA ARs Ae 

yes Total Total 

Saskat- British Grand 
Year chewan Alberta Columbia Total! a aren 
cwt cwt cwt ewt cwt cwt 

MODSER Mayes to Ge atial oarda eee 59, 530 33,484 | 2,594,709 | 9,214,609 || 8,330,823 883,786 
The I ag A 56, 858 42,047 | 2,699,103 || 9,306,322 || 8, 604,837 701,485 
NOZO Ret de Lint. eas. a, ee 36, 287 51,055 | 2,715,307 || 8,253,994 || 7,585,043 668, 951 
MODI e ee. Seah eth otis rain 32, 784 53,295 | 2,275,868 || 7,288,909 || 6,623,336 665,573 
NO ZZ Crt. cals viccnet kek etee 32,013 45,689 | 2,970,187 | 8,937,917 || 8,274,647 663, 270 
ACP 2) AR gs BB A 37, 764 51,872 | 3,054,254 || 7,844,922 || 7,168,159 676, 763 
NO Zar tere Sete ae oe. eee 60, 685 45,326 | 3,678,636 || 9,137,569 || 8,406,143 731, 426 
ODOM 5.2 cle Ahccrae aslona coed 61,971 55,969 | 4,149,203 | 9,944,645 || 9,226, 867 717,778 
HOZG MTA ice hielo chabert eee 56, 715 67,025 | 4,895,081 || 11,592,067 || 10, 755, 628 836, 439 
ODAC. 22 SO A A a 57, 800 67,267 | 5,102,646 || 10,902,340 || 10,039, 950 862,390 
LOZ Se ately < a, Br Guminace eee 61,931 71,795 | 6,066,100 || 12,140,881 || 11,283,290 857, 591 
DUZORR EET crate kote sicko eee 61, 160 79,388 | 5,261,274 || 11,500,852 || 10,623,213 877, 639 
PUR es AR ag ts a a 2 46,843. | - 51,210 | 5,524,384 || 11,062,942 || 10,313,477 749, 465 
GOR, s dic teats tlcsicc tee 52,605 32,848 | 4,649,962 | 9,601,841 || 8,912,446 689, 395 
NOS Siete (hd we Seeiene soe 36, 139 27,124 | 3,474,946 || 8,163,832 || 7,528, 869 634, 963 
ODOR va Lal Sick ais eae eee 41, 820 29,813 | 2,958,005 |’ 8,130,244 || 7,474,491 655, 753 
OSA erelets clo cha sat bavcdore se 40,383. 40,364.| 3,666,154 | 9,330,869 || 8,613,920 716, 949 
LOGO. Dante. eee 49,531 41,567 | 4,041,788 || 9,412,113 } 8,676,578 735,535 
NOS Meee. oi ts hen Lette 64, 503 51, 243 4, 896,753 || 10,934,593 |] 10,121,171 813, 422 
DO STRAT. ons. toes oer Sa 97,761 62,376 | 4,954,195 || 10,752,669 || 9,861,017 891, 652 
POS Sita Re lls ca (ee i een 87, 805 69,200 | 4,562,864 || 10,655,033 || 9,759,606 895, 427 
LOS OMS Ssh. ok eae 87, 240 56,720 | 4,172,224 || 10,637,735 || 9,744,648 893, 087 
EAU: ape anes os Sea vg 2 72,457 71,912 | 5,906, 896 |] 12,135,771 || 11,344, 255 791,516 
UEC <4 Re ec A Ae 78,445 68,552 | 5,418,891 || 11,988, 652 || 11,095,611 893, 041 
JIL). te a Bb 81, 802 61,850 | 5,712,050 || 12,062,088 || 11,233,710 828,378 
YE RE 5 A Ea beara a 15 104, 866 66,431 | 5,230,536 || 12,358,241 || 11,447, 490 910,751 
Oa AM) Joliet sae ee 129, 588 76,338 4,583, 226 || 11,791,456 |] 10,928,311 863, 145 
MOS Meme, Sods oe mee ae ee 100,215 85,824 | 5,440,291 || 13,371,809 || 12,462, 890 908,919 


1 Includes Yukon for all years and the Northwest Territories for 1945. 


In Table 6 the quantities given are those of primary products caught, but the 
values are those of all products marketed, both primary and secondary. The grand 
totals are subdivided to show the values of the sea fisheries and inland fisheries, 
respectively, as compared with the whole. More detailed tables of quantities and 
values of both sea and inland fish marketed may be found in “Report on Fisheries 
Statistics’, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


6.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercia 
Fishes, 1941-45 
Nors.—The catch as shown in this table is in each case exclusive of the quantity of livers landed, but 


the value includes the value of the livers as marketed. As the 1945 figures were entered in proof the order 
of importance is that of 1944. 


Increase or 
Decrease 
Kind of Fish 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 1945 

Compared 

with 1944 
[SES TOYOT Basra oe ee en ee cwt. | 1,938,182 1,646,558 | 1,242,391 1,099, 161 1, 727, 855 +628, 694 
$ 21,475,275 | 22,926,861 | 15,642,190 16,385,365 | 25,994,395 | +9, 609, 030 
COPS lectern cwt. 1, 957,153 1, 942, 293 2,155,179 2,360, 450 2,929,332 +568, 882 
$ 7,494,604 | 9,962,312 | 13,064,805 | 14,787,461 | 19, 662,480 +4, 875,019 
GRIN ten ee cs) cwt. 2,785, 264 3,619, 720 3, 226, 632 3,219,158 3,948, 100 +728, 942 
$ 6,702,947 | 10,931,007 | 11,937, 287 11,040,489 | 13,887,416 +2, 846, 927 
BODSLErs . ote tte cy. cwt. 278, 023 280, 250 301, 092 333, 502 371, 801 +38, 299 
$ 3,858,733 | 5,084,558 | 8,228,533°| 9,048, 220 13, 260,185 || +4,211 965 


1 Includes the Northwest Territories, reported for the first time in 1945. 
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6.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercial 
Fishes, 1941-45—concluded 


‘ Increase or 
’ Decrease 
Kind of Fish 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 1945 
Compared 
with 1944 
Grayfish......... eee. CW. 143, 099 100, 790 79,024 24, 439 562 2 
$ 672, 521 1,294,144 | 2,106,565 | 3,751,567 | 2,347,693 || —1, 403,874 
NWSE UOLIS LD odes c\c.e: =a koe cwt. 178, 659 167, 062 167, 806 177, 000 188, 538 +11, 538 
$ 2,492,671 | 3,055,373 | 3,575,923 | 3,518,279 | 4,089,599 +571, 320 
TCHS tis piss x aie ac bbl. 443, 733 320, 558 396, 381 413, 152 339, 255 —73, 897 
$ 2,846,808 | 2,143,623 | 3,003,796 | 3,425,899 | 2,915,171 —510, 728 
TEUTLOT OT inten Sr eg ane cwt 149, 525 120 7570 139, 043 146, 250 162, 576 +16, 326 
2,425,561 | 2,455,970 | 3,065,375 | 3,299,972 | 3,646,936 +346, 964 
addOGK. See tok cites cwt. 287,766 262,060 307, 454 259, 650 322, 208 +62, 558 
$ 1,410,227 | 1,734,410 | 2,544,409 | 2,255,325 | 2,297,485 +42, 160 
Pickerel. 4. 0030.06 cwt 126, 304 128,041 135, 034 149, 841 147, 610 —2,231 
1,253,244 | 1,440,774 | 2,142,376 | 2,233,768 | 2,733, 344 +499,576 ° 
PeUlehards seo. bharsmsees ewt. 1, 200, 913 1,317, 673 1,774,774 1,182,325 687, 759 —494, 566 
$ 1,781,876 | 2,016,607 | 2,756,416 | 2,222,181 1,489, 145 —783, 036 
Mackerel’. 5.3 sess ee ewt 351,182 303, 080 370, 857 342, 869 402, 069 +59, 200 
1,117,658 | 1,318,204 | 2,274,137 | 2,206,689 | 2,810,020 +603, 331 
WEE COC est cies oyere teucars cwt 40, 865 42,500 58, 691 84, 250 79, 143 —5,107 
359, 299 633, 567 874, 633 1,282,617 1, 166, 738 —115, 879 
ORBEA Uisaie’s s eakc Sees okaosiwic cwt. 56, 575 46,321 46, 988 49,877 56, 382 +6, 505 
$ 972,601 1,032, 249 1, 253, 059 1,145, 527 1, 404, 540 +259, 013 
SUTEVS) ICIS Ceti oe ok Mirae en ewt 74, 550 71,480 60, 024 69,115 64,610 —4, 505 
614, 783 724, 040 863, 346 1,011, 983 960, 819 —51, 164 
Blue pickerel......... cewt 16, 211 44,381 96, 609 94,133 65, 825 —28, 308 
188,048 563, 639 1,391,170 954, 509 1, 474, 056 +519, 547 
1E RA es et eg oe Oe ea cwt. 164, 885 238, 485 213, 451 197,001 238, 161 . +41, 160 
$ 297, 842 689,985 | 1,102,601 917,844 | 1,398,081 +480, 237 
PoUloekK ste ewt 89, 423 87, 855 149, 630 202, 154 266,384 +64, 230 
215, 880- 286, 110 700, 663 803,401 | 1,155,011 +351, 610 
SUAT QU ha So eS oles cwt 143, 951 141,419 85, 321 66, 233 59, 849 — 6,384 
1,038,470 | 1,238,500 | 1,056,374 791,006 727, 062 —63, 944 
word Webern. cus ose cwt 13, 463 19, 335 30, 209 19, 890 27, 171 +7, 281 
259, 461 519, 869 1,017, 184 678,870 | 1,165,225 +486, 355 
RBIATNS Shoe es b Petes ive ewt 156, 463 155, 536 135, 785 150, 769 144,798 } —5,971 
347,046 478, 557 561, 439 664, 403 633, 628 —30,775 
(OSE TTNS CRESS ANC R E an bbl 59, 197 41,089 43,618 55, 815 37, 208 —18,607 
314, 159 293,913 376, 030 523, 936 500, 536 —23, 400 
KOM ie See. cites ewt. 80, 991 43, 403 56, 021 57,302 56, 089 —1, 213 
$ 349, 605 203, 322 450, 946 481, 820 503, 676 +21, 856 
PUNT DEON ecw os Shes cewt. 76, 753 72, 274 88, 534 65, 593 79,519 +13, 926 
$ 320, 001 336, 747 490, 516 436, 760 645, 355 +208, 595 
Leak Tollate ats Bae ease ewt 17, 472 12,279 20, 959 22,325 20, 987 —1,338 
189, 527 193, 840 399, 923 414, 753 368, 408 —46,345 
EY Cl Bese Hesteiae niente ewt 49,148 31, 681 26, 981 30, 029 29,985 —44 
475,344 414, 097 400, 457 351, 082 525, 064 +173, 982 
CAL ODS: vise eae sine si gal. 78, 422 69, 957 57,399 60, 283 96,251 +35, 968 
$ 187, 747 256, 765 292,517 323,071 544,918 +221, 847 
PALO WIVCS in slcis cis dine cots ewt. 62, 363 65,777 105, 956 94, 223 138, 891 +44, 668 
$ 82,311 133, 709 315, 158 294, 743 410, 251 +115, 508 
Red and rock cod..... ewt 2,566 4, 828 21, 800 31,637 34, 157 +2, 520 
15, 832 51,375 150, 551 284, 828 284, 759 —69 
POOR ee ne, esisn ss ewt 4,954 6,375 7,610 31, 826 51,718 +19, 892 
30, 470 42,670 49,320 271, 231 438,219 +166, 988 


ees | ie aS | rr ne nr || 


62,258,997 | 75,116,933 | 85,594,544 | 89,427,508 (113,690,630 +24, 263,122 


ee eee eee eT ee on ey mene ce ee | (eager rere ars aaa | Toa ear ana TET oe 


54,325,983 | 65,977,321 | 73,180,919 | 78,102,463 | 98,995,493 +20,893, 030 


74,933,014 | 9,139,612 | 12,413,625 | 11,325,045 | 14,695,137 +38,370,092 


Grand Totals?..... $ 


Totals, Sea Fish*.... $ 


Totals, Inland Fish? $ 


1 Includes the Northwest Territories, reported for the first time in 1945. 2 Livers only were 
landed on the Pacific Coast. 3 Totals include minor items not specified. 
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7.—Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Volume of Fisheries Production, by 
Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1934-45 


Norr.—Based on values as marketed and quantities caught. Since 1945 figures were entered in proof, 
the order of importance is that of 1944, 


1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


- Kind of Fish 
a ee ene 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VALUE 

ws dl Eo eal ee oe 

Salone he eu 37-9| 36-4] 35-4] 31-7] 37-0) 33-5; 31-4] 34-4] 30-5) 18-3] 18-3/ 29-8 
256 Ss Ae a ae ae 9-8 8-0} 8-5) 8-1) 8-2} 8-1] 11-0} 12-0) 13-3] 15-3] 16-5] 17-3 
Pierre ho 2. ees 5-3 5-3 6-6 6-6 6-1 9-4; 13-9} 10-8} 14-5) 13-9] 12-3] 19-9 
OMe eA Olek fk 3nd 12-6; 12-7) 11-2)° 11-9] 9-4) 9-41 7-1] 6-2! 6-8] 9-6! 10-4 11-7 
CVAGRE be esac. 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-2 0:5 1-1 1:7 2-5 4.2 2°1 
Wihareush ey. ya. sais. cs 4-0 4-2 3-9 4:8 4-1 4-3 4.3 4-0 4-] 4-2) 3-9 4-6 
SSAC SN hti's. cca dass 3-1 3-9 4-] 3:9] (3-4 5-7 4-2 4-6 2-9 3:5 3°8 2°6 
PUPAMAMG PTE oc. sos ose kf B28) ST) OT" ATS 44 BS) a Th BOF 9.81838) mot ae a 
pei 5 9) 2) ae ee 3-2 3°3 3:3 3:3 3:4 3:4 3-2 2:3 2:3 3-0 2-5 2-0 
PICWerOlrn eh, orks 2-5 2-3 2:8 2:7 2:6 2-1 2-2 2-0 1-9 2:5 2°5 2-4 
LEN I10" oO ie aa a 1-6 1-9 ere 2:3 2-1 0-3 1-4 2-9 2°7 3-2 2°5 1:3 
Mackerel. ys icl.de Be2F 0-015) 9Lo2), > 196) 14) 2 Ore a BP gl 14g) oe beets ee 2-5 
TEAC Wi oe OS 0-0 dOf. OFF e OF! O-8l., Ostby O- 6) Ossi tepieanion 1-0 
Lye ee ere ae ae Re? 2:2 2-2 2:6 2-6 2-0 1-8 1-6 1-4 1:5 1:3 1-2 
EVES i ae RR RS I a Sa are 7 8 Moh ic kate | gta a’ Ihave mee hc ee ee 0-8 
Blue pickerel.......... e 0-3 0-9 1-6 2-1 0-1 1-0} 0-5 0-3 0-8 1-6 1-1 1-3 
Hake and cusk!......... 0:8 0-6 0:8 0-8 0-7 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-9 1:3 1-0 1-2 
(Obiseicerc et Sols Geake ey 4 O38) 0-2) OVS) * 0-6). .058] 9° 0-8)" 1068) O-8). 104). Ore eg eanD 
BANC OMMC rt. Lon. Soc ke Ot 0-6) 7 O47) ae 1-0h Made k Odie teh et eRlee tor ae 0-6 
PWR oh Go ce 0-5 0:8 0-6 0:6 0:3 0-6 0-7 0-4 0-7 1-2 0:8 1:0 
Clams and quahaugs?.. . 0-3) 0-5). 0-5] 0-7]. 0-7] 6-4] - 053) O81: 0-6)" Ont mere 0:6 
CJVIMEGUB A Cea cscs eS 0-5; 0-5); 0-5) 0-5} 0-4! 0-41 0-4+ 0-5] 0-4) 0-4] 0-61 ° Q-4 
a Reeret te, oi rcs ant 0-4) 0-5) 0-6) 026): 0-6]. 0-519 .70-41 90-6) 0-31 290-5) nO Blmieed 
BB ae a OG) O76 O87) O27" OF] & 0-65 0-6) = 0-5. 0-41 0.8 Oak 0-6 
Bigem Gods: ti. ke bees OF 0-2 OM: 02S OFS)" 0-315 40-8) HOSS ).3) = pen ego 0-3 
PGR schist sed LEV 2-2n 9 O75 0-7 9 OFS) OG] 4 4O7l=. eS) oe Gl tO ante oes 0-5 
Seo, Gea a a ar 0:5) O:6)0°0} 0-81 0-8) O21 0-31 -e:31" 6.31" Gai eae 
VALGWAVES 0 4.55 csew dese 0:2) 0-3] 0-2} 0-21 0-3] 0-3] 0-1) ~O-1| > 0-21 — 0-41 “@eghinona 
Red and rock cod....... 3 3 3 3 0-1; 3 3 3 0-1) 0-2) (O-3/%) 053 
611 OM aa a eg 0-2; 0-2; 0-3) 0:3) 0-8} 0-4) 0-4! 0-1! 0-11 0-1] 0.3 0-4 
Grand Totals!....... 100-0) 100-0) 100-0; 100-0} 100-0} 100-0/ 100-0 100-0) 100-6] 100-0! 100-0 100-0 
Totals, Sea Fish!....... 85-9| 84-7| 84-1) 82-1] 83-4] 84-8] 86-2} 87-3! 87-8] 85-5] 87-3 87-1 
Totals, Inland Fish‘. 14-1] 15-3 15-9! 17-9| 16-61 15-2] 13-8| 19-7 12-21 14-5) 12-7) 12-9 


-———— 


INDEXES OF VOLUME (1926=100) 


_——.. 


ST A ae Beg 77-8) 83-7{ 93-1] 79-1] 81-0] 68-9) 66-9] 88-9] 75-5 57-0] 50:4] 79-2 
LOT hots: ied ieee ee 63-8} 57-3] 63-4) 56-8} 63-4] 60-9] 72-0] 72-9] 79-4 78-8} 87-9] 109-1 
FE OPO 8 occas cae 78:5} 85-0) 117-7] 126-2) 104-6] 138-9] 193-4] 115-0] 149-4 133-1] 132-0] 162-9 
WoobsSteninn wis wnt 106-7} 94-2] 83-4] 91-3] 92-6] 92-7] 78-9] 981-9 82-5; 88-7) 98-2] 109-5 
EE eS 145-6) 133-6) 181-3} 185-3] 245-2] 143-3] 177-0] 178-0] 125-4 98-3} 30-4) 5 
Winitetishie ss, cena 75-9| 77-4] 75-9) 91-1] 80-9] 86-3] 88-2] 93-7] 987-6 88:0} 92-8) 98-9 
MRGUINOS Ate yc oe’ 110-6; 108-4) 142-8) 92-1] 106-5] 183-1] 129-6] 256-2] 185-1 228-9} 238-6} 195-9 
Etats. aie ae ele 36-2} 38-9) 40-7} 44-3) 47-8] 54-3] 43-6] 44-0] 35-8 40-9} 43-0} 47-8 
Maddock... use rat 71-6] 74-2) 81-1] 78-3) 79-2} 77-5) 71-6] 57-9 52-7| 61-9) 52-3] 64-9 
PACK OFOLeMeh ot sila iste ak 97-2} 86-9) 115-5] 113-5} 102-2} 95-6] 838-9} 100-2] 101-6 107-1] 118-8} 117-1 
BiOnards 5.4.5. 24%) 4es 88-7} 94-0) 91-7} 99-1] 106-7] 11-4] 59-3] 123-8] 135-8] 193 0} 121-9} 70-9 
BOKELOL | dis int gene 165-3} 139-0) 197-1] 207-2} 247-3] 450-8] 309-4! 304-0] 262-4 321-1] 296-9} 348-2 
WingiCodss Woo, Sea aes 96-2} 126-5) 1388-7) 86-2} 93-6] 95-6! 95-8] 82-2] 985-5 118-7} 170-4] 160-1 
ROU Gasp rd. sakes a coke ores 75-0} 84-3] 92-7} 89-7] 92-6] 80-3] 69-1] 71-9] 58-9 59-7] 63-4] 71-6 
3 as a ie 64-9} 86-1] 102-8) 73-0} 77-2] 76-8] 89-6] 80-8] 77-4! 65 0} 74-1) 70-0 
Blueipickerel. :......... 80-0} 168-5! 227-0) 310-8} 240-8) 202-6] 69-7| 53-4] 146-1 317-9} 309-8] 216-6 
Hake and cusk!......... 163-0} 125-6) 151-0) 151-8] 173-4] 139-3) 149-4! 119-0 157-9] 141-3} 130-4] 157-7 
a a ae Naive aya see 98-4) 94-9) 146-2) 277-5] 117-3] 109-6] 119-3] 103-5! 101-7 173-2} 233-9} 308-2 
CNT) yc Cs Se _ - - - - - - - - - - - 
SSWMOLCUIINID I Ars yyy. eat f 108-9} 172-7] 188-0] 116-1] 84-5] 138-2! 177-0] 104-1 149-5) 233-5} 153-8] 210-0 
Clams and quahaugs? 157-3} 254-4! 264-2] 262-7] 277-6] 176-1] 209-6] 288-5] 286-8 250-3! 278-0} 267-0 
MELOUS hate ode sacra aA 112-8) 121-8] 121-2} 110-9) 110-0] 133-1] 121-1] 266-0 187-7} 194-8] 250-8] 167-2 
JEU) 5 Sag Aare ee ene 01-3) 61-7/ 75-0) 70-8} 85-9} 77-9] 66-8] 111-7] 59-8 77-2) 79-0| 77-3 
SRublipearel tacit ccon cat 43-4) 39-1) 58-4) 55-1] 57-1] 68-8] 71-1] 75-6) 71-2 87-2} 64-6] 78-3 
EUS S72 oye SS gaa 61-7) 93-6) 69-5} 129-5} 81-7| 87-5] 134-5] 168-7! 118-5 202-3} 215-5] 202-6 
Perches ai eee er cal) 238-5} 236-0} 105-7] 115-5} 143-2} 108-3] 130-1] 161-2 103-9} 88-5} 94-5] 98-3 
Scallops......... Site Ss 387-5} 574-2) 736-0] 792-0] 412-4] 213-7] 286-8! 338-0 301-5] 247-4] 259-8) 414-9 
ALG uI WORSE ae omic iu. 97-9} 115-0) 123-0) 103-7] 144-7] 170-9} 86-6] 86-3! 91-1 146-7] 1380-4} 192-2 
Red and rock cod....... 42-2) 66-8) 83-9) 46-3].176-7] 56-6} 59-8! 65-9] 124-4 560-3] 813-1] 877-8 
OOS eee Wace ee 123-81 141-8] 207-9] 234-81 201-9! 259-31 239-71 492-41 54-5 65-11 272-21 442. 
1 Hake only for 1941 and later years. 2 Clams only for 1941 and later years. 3 Less than 
0-1 p.e. 4 Totals include minor items not specified. 5 See foonote 2, Table 6. 6 Since 


ling cod was included with cod for 1926, the average of the years 1927-30 was taken as the quantity of ling 
cod for 1926 and this was deducted from the quantity of cod reported for 1926, the resulting amount being 
used as the base for the volume index, 7 Indexes are not given in this case since no production was 
recorded for the base year. 
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The capital investment in the fisheries industry, represented by vessels, boats, 

nets, traps, piers and wharves, etc., used in the primary operations of catching and 

landing the fish, had a total value in 1945 of $40,883,797 of which $33,614,976 or 

__ 82 p.c. was credited to the sea fisheries. The number of men engaged in fishing during 

the year was 67,423; of this number 47,998 were employed in the sea fisheries and 

¥ 19,425 in the inland fisheries, a gain of 1,577 for the sea fisheries and 1,638 for the 
- -jnland fisheries over the previous year. 


8.—Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used in Sea and Inland Fisheries, 
1944 and 1945 


> 1945 
ri Equipment aa 
Ng Value Number Value 
ve Sea Fisheries— $ $ 
a ORITUCETE. WCES Siete cine ehacecqudzece’e\ Swi eteravaltry Ree 120, 000 8 719,000 
a AD OLS Semon ere yh Ahlan casa ta: slic ctarerakelaiy avoleye (are 386, 600 43 791, 500 

c, Sailing, gasoline and diesel vessels.......... 7,349, 550 1620 9, 794, 950 
ie Gasoline and diesel boats...............005 8,379, 816 17,107 9,548, 797 
+ Pail ANG TOWDORIS.. 03 Poe ee eee tle ves yee 345, 382 12, 687 354, 838 

cl Packers, carrying boats and scows.......... 6 945, 472 442 939, 262 
A Cera hE DOTS. oie fc ewtd fie vue slag oa tiedea Sond 575, 278 43,011 598, 869 
a OU AR SCURETTT ATC Oe ee nn en tae 408, 990 28, 850 474, 885 

z MLIMONVOTIENC UST toes ceil oie Geld ecss sisleiese voids 102, 369 2,294 . 91, 488 
- UNO VSMOUMGET nats: sh as Ose ep ce eer cet ais 105, 476 2,584 166, 846 
iz ALMIONTALING NOES. otic cs cuties dorccieatais suave oe - 1, 738, 542 12,575 1, 750, 186 
- DAMIR LTA NOUSus aes \cs cele ait ciestiorsiaiece’sieme © = 7s 326, 300 802 457,475 
a RPA NODS OUI cass tists, selsuopteisiaieteein oh creiats 327,010 605 330, 800 
% Brnalt gill notary. <b eel rea tek ote Ie oh 37,539 8,307 39, 964 
bc Smelt bag or box nets .css..decewlsen cates wets 316, 3251 6, 433 321, 780 

BL OUN CTL O US Tore e nei lias a nvace Gis: oieiaterontie oon anietans a 44 4,400 48 4,800 
ae Mulschon netsecsciee.ccsc wees ce as sees « Pade 2,440 52 3, 280 
ae Shireernmets sc igre tecsake pa aie Tele he aciaiaes 8 o's 8,300 41 7,100 
Yi BAlMON DULSOISCINES <prtns so /clstels cules gvitiele's« 395, 050 274 440, 050 
‘ag Salmon drag seines............... PNT anor e 9 6, 100 0) 6, 100 
=. SHUN Ufo Hols) eh eo eC eae © eee oIsn ae 739, 745 1,042 723,445 

MUS 08 age 4 Re a A ee ee ee Sn ae 479,090 498 434, 503 

: ice hosp OM@O Eas tele cs sbisivietis deemicew ene ose 273,086 9, 245 270,778 

Small drag nets and inshore trawls......... 29,3001 72 19, 650 
g TS Wes Ie atta We herd Y oe CRA ae Ce RECEDES BRET Le 399, 127 23, 981 429,374 
‘ PEUTIC eter eisai cteict eevee tia? sheen o's ols o sopee seuss 226, 393 52,585 224, 282 
es OTA MTADA TE Mee ere eet pl awlete cre airs sete murat 16, 875 5, 874 18, 445 
a MOV REAR ecole a hrs tvs viaje a ele dint iw os 9/0, sh0'e 622 356 624 
os WEODSUOIRUTAS aso ce aluasislsardec hive duets dess | 2,961, 648 1, 610, 426 3, 088, 129 
i ALQDSLETIPOUNASy Mod ote allay stehiste'e s claierae'e 24 49, 210 OZ 80, 960 
Be MARY SPOIL COS ho sta tah a auekten civelslete co's woofers 5,098 1,725 5, 708 
3 RCC ce aici ere tree Nhe aicierehreta flere olen) se 9,498 254 11, 798 
2 (CUTEST COTH NCES iG at VAD an INS HBR eIOr 272 51 248 
Cs Fishing piers and wharves..............-+6: 471,685 1,582 507,755 
yl Freezers and ice-houses........... era wee 211, 510 413 224, 617 
aot Small fish- and smoke-houses.............. 644, 809 5, 442 629, 229 
: REN LORY ov aie ook op uy isin divinraced ole pin) s Deter 4 eusls 85,061 | - 103, 461 
4 Total Values, Sea Fisheries......... 28,483,968 - 33,614,976 

Inland Fisheries— 

“ MUTSIIGCRUTIGNS ON deri ees eects mclcstsicee hours fetes ; 142,670 31 143, 400 
» 1 POSE Paes Lape cope baer Oh meee nee 620, 150 99 781,700 
te Gasoline and diesel boats..............00+: 1, 154, 130 1, 881 1,304, 733 

SS LeathGt ANIC CANOCS c.teercicre's weiss see's. ele 0 else 195, 907 4,294 195, 202 
Saran IWELOLMIGNE RaitePI Ae clei orci accle o.sle as feleias on eyes 2,911, 646 - 2,927, 156 
PU NTNES isd ot hererarele ise BAe Uietae slate, hea pines cle» bine 24, 280 213 23, 985 
UCD OLS eet k cislcccs chia. waldtacay ciate wens 471,310 1,068 561, 530 
PREGGO NOLS a civlars cic ate hevotalaveratierelelWh slave’ eel eig.¢ cena’ 56, 350 2,813 70, 573 
PPT AUGITOLU NEES. Ls oisic.ccciosievoic chore Sin eiciewe asin = 43 2,509 39 1,474 
UCSF op Sos ED oie ae Ri OP a ae a 8, 937 3,791 10, 164 
Basra rr mi ec oerel cn oo, S maar cig stele mies vase 92, 550 15 D2 ,oLe 
RSE ire rh thio erorlaatstanea ciate atelenets oletelg’s 51 170 
UN ST aera hy S05 eas OA eae PES Ree Ie ae 400 200 400 
BUS HEC Stns cu tor Aewyeiate vei sia) ao ale s e)0.5 wate 4 1, 800 10 2,600 
Fishing piers and wharves.............0+++5 169, 601 662 227, 353 
Freezers and ice-houses...........sseeeeeees 623, 722 914 766, 454 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.............. 86 87, 230 172 192,745 
tmronT ki OE all abs cae des s 9, 512 - 6, 871 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries 6,572,803 ~ 7,268,821 
Grand Totals?................005 35,056,771 - 40,883,797 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 2 Does not include equipment used by 


fish-processing establishments. 
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9.—Persons Employed in Primary Fishing Operations, 1943-45 


08s—=$=$=—$=—~=$—MROW90$*Ba99@9Ma9Sa9S9aaaaa9@DmaB@Mmama@m@S@S@S9BSBSS 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Employed in— 
1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 
No No No No. No No 
Steam trawlers............. 56 85, 155 Nil Nil Nil 
VE ETD oii eR a Ie Hao Nil 59 186 ir ths be 
ECE SI ORR eR re teh 5,977 6, 551 7,466 1 1 1 
BOR USER Aa 210 5,20 ob cee Oe aEOE 37,205 36, 697 36, 760 9,054 9,260 9, 863 
Packers carrying boats and 
BCOWS eae. si diiioscieanies 726 666 768 114 Nil Nil 
Fishing, not in boats........ 1, 936 2,363 2, 663 6,391 8, 527 9, 562 
Totals, Fishermen?...... 45,900 46,421 47,998 15,559 17,787 19,425 
1 Included with ‘‘boats’’. 2 These totals include all individuals employed in primary fishing 


operations irrespective of the period of employment. The census figures for 1941, given at p. 425, include 
only persons whose main occupation was fishing. 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry 


A special article on Developments in Fish Processing, prepared by the Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 225-226. 

Among the fish-processing establishments in operation in Canada in 1945, the 
salmon canneries comprised the principal group with an investment valued at 
$12,248,403, or 36 p.c. of the total for all establishments. About 59 p.c. of the value 
of production of the establishments was in the form of fish canned, cured or other- 
wise prepared, and 41 p.c. fish marketed for consumption in a fresh state. 


16.—Capital Investment in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1943-45 


1943 1944 1945 
Kind of Establishment 
No. Value! No. Value! Nu : Value! 

it. Te oo: orm ier rans arom 
NALnOn canneries’... 's..<. 2) 50, we eee 32 | 12,124,270 33 | 10, 752,238 30 12, 248, 403 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 203 | 5,654, 123 208 | 6,618,001 205 7,133, 698 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 51 | 4,688, 448 52 | 5,089,763 51 4,708, 654 
Lobster canneries...........¢0.c0cce000. 130 | 1,157,574 145 | 1,684,675 141 1, 801,318 
ucunenion planty.. +)... va. 4) Wee eae 31 | 2,718,693 27 | 3,223,680 29 3,578,375 
Fresh-fish and freezing plants.....:..... 59 | 4,330,504 51 | 4,805,668 69 4,239, 413 
Clamrtanneries ssc... 2.6.. Gee kk 17 67, 582 19 92, 964 15 142,349 

Totals. 62; Rpt eee 523 | 30,741,194 535 | 32,266,989 540 33,852,210 


aM mt Nd ES ee Ee te ly eee 
1 Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills 
receivable, and cash, 
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11.—Fish-Processing Establishments, by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


Lobster canneries... .. cs... ssccecceceess 
Salmon CANNETICS'.. .. 0.2 ccscsesccccveees 
SP IRIVCANNICTICS:, vines. oh. feivicic swiss see vies 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 
_ Fish-curing establishments.:...........- 
Fresh-fish and freezing plants........... 
Reduction plants. .........--e.s2eeeeee- 


: Moatalesteses pee AT 


Lobster Canneries........sccccccceceeoes 
Salmon canneries........ ioe ceases 
la T1 CANINOTICS + 6 ects cin Saccte ole oe oe viele 
Sardine and other fish canneries 
Fish-curing establishments............-. 
Fresh-fish and freezing plants........... 
Reduction plants..............+--seeeee 


Totals, 1945.........0.e cece eee 


12.—Materials Used by and Products of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1941-45 


ee ———_—___ nnn DE 


Material and Product 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

= / $ $ $ $ $ 

it Materials Used— 

DEA ct ne EIS A mic r ceiein 20, 263,678 | 28,001,244 | 33,016,090 | 34, 278,057 | 52,273,281 
UDO OU Sic acts oe eats os cis iw srkllole a shererstelore's 293, 083 210, 650 261,972 333, 618 289, 883 
ATS]PR st Bo den Sas SRO RNC aed Gor ot ee RO 363, 201 460, 162 528, 320 536, 865 528, 680 
MO TACALITIOIS eis sh cicter a. coeio)cr1, elenerels a sleusrelsse 7,448, 313 6, 825, 130 6, 588, 422 6, 879, 997 7,957, 147 
ROPE TOT eth ara ole eeaieie. aielut ane eiele esters sre 1, 744, 553 2,249,185 2,971,981 3, 878, 005 1,015, 340 


ea | ager nme | een 


ee ee a nc mm | | ra ar RT 


Se wh a 


; Products— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 11,607, 468 15,601,349 | 21,491,772 | 25,178, 906 38,569,015 


Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
PATOG G5 soa disinw sc cena'sdeetecseasers 36, 568, 623 | 43,839,627 | 43,313,197 | 43,703,973 54,975,716 


Se Oe ee nec] aaa a am Va 


Totals, Products..............+-- 48,176,091 | 59,440,976 | 64,804,969 | 68,882,879 93,544,731 


AS Sc es SIPS cae ie eee nee EER RSEAERA a 


13.—Employees in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1943-45 
nnn 
1943 1944 1945 


Employed in— Ce eee eS 
Male | Female) Total |} Male | Female} Total Male | Female| Total 


A ee re et (ae remem er | OR Sane (annua Ta an (na aa 


2 

v Lobster canneries......... 1,462 | 2,091 | 3,553 | 1,873 | 2,769) 4, 642 | 1,814 | 2,454 4, 268 
y Salmon canneries......... 2,201 2,163 | 4,364 |} 2,212 1,921 4,133 1,998 | 2,210 4,208 
Clam canneries........... 83 213 296 70 202 272 156 231 387 

Sardine and other fish , 
GARNOLIOR foe soln lo ciesree' 2 1,339 | 1,362 | 2,701} 1,379} 1,361 2,740 || 1,482 | 1,369 2,801 
Fish-curing establishments| 2,636 827 | 3,463 |} 2,882 847 | 3,729 |) 3,035 873 3,908 

- Fresh-fish and freezing 

OE Ge ae aa eee 872 244 | 1,116 |} 1,000 306 |. 1,306] 1,112 368 1, 480 
Reduction plants.......... 372 34 406 412 38 0 413 46 459 
OGRIS. ae0c0 ese ssc ss 8,965 | 6,934 | 15,899 || 9,828 | 7,444 17,272 || 9,960 | 7,551 | 17,511 
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14.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Processing Establishments, 1936-45 


Nortr.—Figures for 1920-29 will be found at p. 275 of the 1942 Year Book; those for 1930-35 at p. 301 of 
the 1946 edition. 


SsSsSsSSsSsS93MaasS9M9M9BmSSS SSS 


Contract 


On Salaries On Wages and Totals 
we Piece-Workers 
No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ 
SOS cet heat tans’ 558 734,678 | 10,073 | 2,544,903 | 4,607 724, 269 || 15,238 4,003, 850 
Be Ce a 602 722,651 | 9,671 | 2,632,120] 3,771 687,794 || 14,044 4,042, 565 
PUBS eae rits tyres c.s. 55 642 772,493 | 9,092 | 2,775,425] 4,750 680,037 || 14, 484 4,227,955 
a te ed he 743 819,119 | 9,670} 2,819,675} 4,401 708,600 || 14, 814 4,347,394 
1OSO Fes kes Pines 790 988,340 | 8,843 | 3,540,220] 5,411 868, 230 || 15,044 5,396, 790 
ee a oe eae 877 | 1,210,201 | 9,522] 4,386,584 5,443 | 1,140,921 || 15, 842 6, 737, 706 
LORS ass 933 | 1,314,050 | 11,295 | 6,228, 282 3, 489 848,377 || 15,717 8,390, 709 
LED Ss a 1,069 1,551,636 | 11,842 | 7,585,018 | 2,988 903,058 || 15,899 | 10,039,712 
oe 2 a 1,218 1,861,835 | 13, 461 8,711,423 | 2,593 743,054 || 17,272 11,316,312 
1O4bcerxmer es ov iiss: 1,210 | 1,908,446 | 13,555 | 9,359,573 2,746 | - 699,091 || 17,511 11, 967, 110 
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A short historical outline of the development of the mineral industry in Canada 
is given at pp. 309-310 of the 1939 Year Book and a special article on the Develop- 
ment of Canada’s Mineral Resources in Relation to the War Effort, so far as that 
development had taken place by the middle of 1940, appears at pp. 289-309 of the 
1940 edition. An article on the Outlook for the Mineral Industry in Relation to the 
Economic Development of Canada is given at pp. 302-314 of the 1946 edition. 


‘Section 1.—Mining Laws and Government Administration 
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Subsection 1.—Mining Laws and Regulations 


iy 4 


“A 

s The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
fk administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in Indian Reserves and in National Parks; all other mineral lands lying 
k within the boundaries of the several provinces are administered by the respective 
Provincial Governments. 

+ Mining Laws and Regulations on Dominion Lands.|—Dominion lands 


to which these regulations apply are those administered by the Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and lie within Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the 
Dominion Government, in these Territories reserve to the Crown the mines and 
minerals that may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of 


operation. 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, 
Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by H. McLeod, Chief of 
the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Section. 

+ Revised by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on Dominion lands 
are: Yukon ond the Northwest Territories—Alkali Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black 
Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash Regulations; Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Regulations (which provide that no person shall explore for petroleum or 
natural gas in Yukon or the Northwest Territories without first obtaining a permit 
to do so from the Minister of Mines and Resources); and Domestic Coal Permits. 
Yukon—Yukon Placer Mining Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 216); Yukon Quartz Mining 
Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 217); Dredging Regulations. Northwest Territories—Quartz 
Mining Regulations; Placer Mining Regulations; Dredging Regulations; Quarrying 
Regulations; and Permits to remove sand, stone and gravel from beds of rivers. 

Copies of these regulations are available from the Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—The granting of land in 
any province, except Ontario, no longer carries with it mining rights upon or under 
such land. In Ontario mineral rights are expressly reserved if they are not to be 
included. Some early grants in British Columbia, New Brunswick and Quebec 
also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights must be separately 
obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining 
laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals 
(usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Under these 
divisions of the provincial mining industry, regulations may be summarized as 
follows :— . 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations. 


defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, iode minerals 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces, except Alberta, a prospector’s or miner’s licence to search for mineral 
deposits, valid for a year, must be obtained. A claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time 
limit, with the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum 
must be performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or 
lease of the mining rights may be obtained, subject to fees or annual rental. The 
taxation most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 


Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a permit to drill on promising ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to 
rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 


* Compiled from material supplied bythe Provincial Governments, 
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The legislation controlling mining and minerals in each province is given at 
pp. 278-279 of the 1942 Year Book. Copies of the legislation and regulations and 
details concerning them may be obtained from the following authorities:— 

Nova Scot1a.—Minister of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Halifax. 

New Brunswick.—Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. 

QureBEc.—Minister of Mines, Quebec. 

OnrTarto.—Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 

Maniroza.—Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Winnipeg. 

SASKATCHEWAN.—Department of Natural Resources and Industrial Develop- 

ment, Regina. 

AuBerta.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 

Brirish Cotumsra.—Department of Mines, Victoria. 


Subsection 2.—Government Administration and Controls 


The operation of various Government agencies which were formed during the 
War to stimulate production of major non-ferrous metals, petroleum and coal are 
reviewed at pp. 295-296 of the 1945 Year Book. The Non-Ferrous Metals Control 
under the Department of Munitions and Supply was dissolved at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1945. The Administration of Non-Ferrous Metals under the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, however, at that time assumed full control over supply and dis- 
tribution of non-ferrous metals in addition to continuing controls over prices. In 
November, 1945, the Steel Control was also ended by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board assumed supply and distri- 
bution problems in this field as well as continuing controls over prices. However, 
early in 1946, as a result of the steel industry strikes in the United States, the Steel 
Control was re-instituted under the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
The Oil Control and the Crown Company, Wartime Oils Limited, which operated 


~ under its direction, were also dissolved in November, 1945. 


Dominion Fuel Board.*—The Board was created in 1922 to meet the need 
for a permanent organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and 
systematic study of the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced through- 


- out Canada. It was composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil 


Service and the staff of the Board constituted a Division in the Bureau of Mines and 
Geology, Department of Mines and Resources. 
In 1941, the duties, functions and establishment of the Dominion Fuel Board 


‘were transferred to the Coal Administration under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
- Board, and in the following year an Emergency Coal Production Board was established 


to extend financial assistance to coal operators with a view to increasing produc- 
tion. In 1943, the Coal Administration became the Coal Control and was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Munitions and Supply. The Emergency 
Coal Production Board was dissolved as at Mar. 31, 1946, and the Coal Control as 
at Dec. 31, 1946. 

The Dominion Fuel Board was reconstituted under authority of Order in Council 
P.C. 5236 of Dec. 19, 1946, with the following appointed as members: Deputy 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply (Chairman), Deputy Minister of Finance; 
and Secretary and Chief Executive Assistant, Department of Mines and Resources. 
(See also Chapter XXVIII on Post-War Reconstruction.) 


* Contributed by F. G. Neate, Executive Secretary, Dominion Fuel Board, Ottawa. 
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Bounties.—Government bounties or subsidies for protective duties on various 
minerals have been paid in the past years; for further details see Section 6, Part I 
of Chapter X XIT on Domestic Trade. 


Section 2.—Summary of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary 
industries in Canada is indicated in Chapter XI while its part in the foreign trade 
of Canada is dealt with in Chapter XXIII, Part II, especially Section 3, Subsections 
2°AREY Oo. . 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral 
production go back only to 1886, although actual production began with the earliest 
settlements. The figures given in Table 1 are not strictly comparable throughout 
the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of computing 
both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. Tarlier 
methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would have 
shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1946 


Value Value Value 


Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita ° 
$ $ $ - § $ $ 
LBShiercn st 10, 221, 255 2-23 | 1930...... 279,873,578 | 27-42 || 1938...... 441,823,237 | 39-62 
LOOOR a. 4 16,763, 353 3-51 1938 te 474,602,059 | 42-12 
TSGGnce.. . 20,505,917 4-08 | 19311..... 230,434,726 | 22-21 || 1940.....; 529,825,035 | 46-55 
UU) S coin 64, 420, 877 L251 o OBZ een. 191, 228, 225 18-19 |} 1941...... 560,241,290 | 48-69 
POOR eee t 69,078,999 | 11-51 || 19383...... 221,495,253 | 20-83 |] 1942...... 566,768,672 | 48-63 
TDOLOE aes 106, 823, 623 15-29 || 1934...... 194, 110, 968 18-07 |} 1943...... 530,053,966 | 44-87 
1) ea 137,109,171 | 17-18 |} 1985...... 312,344,457 | 28-80 || 1944...... 485,819,114 | 40-57 
1920.28. 227,859,665 | 26-63 || 1986...... 361,919,372 | 33-05 || 1945...... 498,755,181 | 41-15 
LOZ Oe ae ee 226,583,333 ) 24-38 || 1987...... 457,359,092 | 41-41 || 19462..... 493,840,428 | 40-13 
1 Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Subject to 


revision. 


Current Production.—The depression beginning in 1930 had a profound effect 
upon the production of minerals in Canada. The decline in general commodity 


prices and the increased price of gold provided a two-fold stimulus to production 


and, as in the 1920’s, output of gold was increased. This rise in the price of gold 
since 1931 ($20-67 per fine ounce in 1931 to $38-50, Canadian funds, in 1945) 
resulted in the mines being able to produce from ore that was hitherto unprofitable, 
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and stimulated prospecting to such a degree that many new mines were discovered. 
In addition, parts of Canada not hitherto of commercial importance were opened 
up and new communities were established with resultant markets for consumer 
goods and mine supplies. Base-metal prices declined to low levels, but the improve- 
ments that low prices and competition had brought about in productive facilities 
during the 1920’s, together with the presence in the ores of small but appreciable 
quantities of precious metals, enabled the producing companies to carry on. After 
a period of readjustment, production expanded again. However, the serious 
reduction in industrial and construction operations materially restricted the produc- 
tion of coal, non-metallics other than fuels, and the various structural minerals. 


The situation, therefore, prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 was that Canada’s 
mineral industries were in a particularly strong position so far as their ability to 
make a substantial contribution to the country’s war effort was concerned. Such 
a possible contribution had two aspects, namely :— 


(1) The production at reasonable cost of those minerals that were essential for 
the manufacture of armaments, munitions and other war supplies as well as for 
non-war requirements. 


(2) The creation of essential foreign credits by the production of gold and silver 
and of other minerals, surplus to national needs, for export sale to other countries. 


The production of gold was reaching new high records each year so that, in 1940, 
Canada stood second among the countries of the world with 12-9 p.c. of the total 
world production. Developments in connection with base metals enabled Canadian 
companies to produce large supplies of copper, nickel, lead aiid zine on a low-cost 
basis. The policy of the Department of Mines and Resources was to encourage and 
assist in the location of deposits of metals and minerals that wére formerly imported, 
important among which were tungsten, molybdenite and magnesium. Metallurgical 
processes were extended to include final refining operations of sufficient capacity to 
handle the major part of Canadian production. In this field, while no aluminum ores 
are mined in Canada, with the availability of low-cost hydro-electric power, metal- 
lurgical plants were established for the production, from imported ores, of refined 
aluminum on a large scale. Atthe beginning of the War, producers of base metals 
entered into voluntary agreements with the Government of the United Kingdom to 
sell the surplus above Canadian requirements at practically no advance on the low 
prices prevailing before the War, thus assuring to the United Kingdom a supply of 
these essential materials without the risk of advancing prices. 


In the case of fuels, non-metallics other than fuels, and structural materials, 
productive capacity in Canada before the War for many essential minerals was more 
than sufficient to provide for the then-existing industrial and civil requirements. 
Thus the expanding demands of war industries and the construction operations 
necessitated by various features of the war program were readily met. 


Canada’s mineral production in 1946 was estimated at $493,840,428 or $5,000,000 
less than in 1945. The value of the metals group was down 9 p.c. to $289,704,209, 
which was the lowest figure since 1936, but clay products and structural materials 
rose 27 p.c. to $61,414,604, fuels increased 8 p.c. to $100,734,412, and other non- 
metallics advanced 6 p.c. to $41,987,203. Recoveries of base metals were con- 
siderably lower than in 1946. The tonnage of copper was down 22 p.c.; nickel 
and zine declined 22 p.c., and 9 p.c., respectively. Output of lead, however, was up 
slightly. Gold production in 1946 totalled 2,807,643 fine oz. valued at $103,180,880, 
a gain of 4 p.c. in quantity over 1945, but a decline of 1 p.c. in value because of the 
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return in mid-year of the Canadian dollar to parity with that of the United States. 
Coal production was up 7 p.c. in tonnage and 10 p.c. in value, but the quantities of 
natural gas and of crude petroleum were slightly lower than the corresponding 1945 
figures. All structural materials except lime showed substantial increases over 
1945, the volume of cement being higher by more than 34 p.c., sand and gravel 
22 p.c., and stone 10 p.c. Brick and other clay products advanced 37 p.c. in value. 


2.—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1943-45 


ee 0—_—NNo—"—«"wwnm— 
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For footnotes, see end of table, p. 446. 


oti ; 1943 1944 1945 
inera eS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metallics $ § § 

PATAIMONY + sevice loess lb. 1,114, 166 189,408 | 1,987,933 281,000 | 1,667,951 290, 557 
Arsenic (As2O3) ...... oe 3, 158; 008 254,009 | 2,627,022 180,866 | 2,045,730 130, 909 
ESTA UU ie sain coer s ereleis bs 407,597 562, 484 123, 875 154, 844 189, 815 260, 047 
REMC MONO: oe catceat cs . 786, 611 904, 602 526,970 579, 667 646, 064 639, 603 . 
MOA ICLITIINE Hate tre avesls. ¢ Nil - Nil - 22,720 19,312 
MB RTOMULC fs scie eee as ton 29,595 919, 878 27,05 748,494 5,755 160, 752 
OD ALb Geos e ess lb. 175, 961 191,407 36, 283 34, 106 109, 123 90, 026 
WMGNPEr ho... sceew sess “ 1575,190,132 | 67,170,601 |547,070,118 | 65,257,172 [474,914,052 59,322,261 
MOTO LEL stn esate stan: fineoz.| 3,651,301 |140,575,0881| 2,922,911 |112, 532,073! 2,696,727 |1038, 823,990! 
Hon hOTe ny erret sissies av ton 641,294 | 2,032,240 553, 252 1,909,608 | 1,185,444 | 3,635,095 
PeGaCle we esarc ck cose ees Ib. [444,060,769 | 16,670,041 304,582,198 | 13,706,199 [346,994,472 17,349, 723 
Magnesium..........- 4 7,153,974 | 2,074,652 | 10,579,778 | 2,575,695 | 7,358, 545 | 1,607,264 
Manganese ore........ to 48 985 Nil - Nil - 
Bercury Ak 1D Binle as orate lb. 1,690,240 | 4,559,200 735,908 | 1,210,375 S - 

olybdenite concen- 2 

BTALES Os 5.04 cee ee. 784,715 549,515 | 2,127,508 | 1,079,698 978,117 411, 663 
Nae ef cece “« 1988, 018,615 | 71,675,322 |274, 598,629 | 69,204,152 245,130,983 | 61,982,133 

alladium, rhodium, 

iridium, etc....... fine oz. 126,004 | 5,233,068 _ 42,929 | 1,960,085 458,674 | 18,671,074 
es Ae ee Ms 219,713 | 8,458,951 157,523 | 6,064,635 208,234 | 8,017,010 

itchblende products....... 2 3 2 3 2 3 
oleniuims..s.e5s00.0 = 374,013 654, 523 298, 592 537, 466 379, 187 728,039 
Silvers siesta fine oz.| 17,344,569 | 7,849,111 | 13,627,109 | 5,859, 656 12,942,906 | 6,083,166 
PPG TUriUM i ses ot eae lb. 8, 600 15,050 10, 661 18,657 484 929 
MVUITUIMN 2.504 Sele ctcie ss sf Nil - 128 1,690 Nil - 
SEH Oe aii oe re eee f 776,937 450, 623 516, 626 299, 643 849, 983 492,990 
Titanium ore......... ton 69, 437 308, 290 33,973 165,195 14,147 67,575 
Tungsten concentrates. lb. 1, 508, 621 1,083, 538 886,745 245,780 | - 1; 153 1,045 
WANG? Sian ate ee es “ 1610,754,354 | 24,480,174 {550,823,353 | 23,685,405 517,213,604 | 33,308, 556 
Totals, Metallics......... j - 356,812,760 - 308,292,161 - 317,093,719 

Fuels 
(COG) Ee Ret ee tea iar ton | 17,859,057 | 62,877,549 | 17,026,499. | 70,433,169 16,506,713 | 67,588, 402 
Natural gas....... M cu. ft.| 44,276,216 | 13,159,418 | 45,067, 158 11,422,541 | 48,411,585 | 12,309, 564 
TELE ieee ue a eee ton 782 , 000 644 , 397 118 1,062 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. | 10,052,302 | 16,470,417 | 10,099,404 | 15,429, 900 8,482,796 | 13,632,248 
Totals, Fuels.............. ~ 92,514,384 - 97,291,007 - 93,531,276 
Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 

PASDOSTOSS. aid ores «senile ton 467,196 | 23,169,505 419,265 | 20,619,516 466,897 | 22,805,157 
HSRTLEC? rises ase cea siols “ 24, 474 ‘279, 253 118,719 | 1,023,696 139,589 | 1,211,403 
oruiium 3. foe vasss 4 Nil - 173 Yigal 1 3h7 130,393 
MRIACOUIIVO Sees st . 98 Sool 13 437 46 1,238 
HGLASDAR 0-0 wis s cricte ts 4 23, 858 PE Uta 23,509 227,632 30, 246 282, 656 
Spa ag {Ct a Saba SeRSER, 4 ae 318, 424 6, 924 athe tise 233, 708 

arnets (schist)...... 4 il - i - 
oe Sees eee ac s 1, 903 197,431 1,582 171,166 1,910 179,001 

rindstones (includin 

Lrpodineciahy Rte . fy 164 6, 225 225 12,000 225 10, 870 

joc bkn | Re een a 446,848 | 1,381,468 596,164 | 1,511,978 839,731 1,783,290 
Tron oxides (ochre).... “ 8,401 135, 893 8,599 150, 250 10,314 172,053 
Magnesitic dolomite........ 2 1, 260, 0564 2 1,139, 2814 2 1,278, 5964 
CRTs 8 a a ae lb. 8, 050, 692 553,856 | 6,684,846 841,026 | 7,044,221 233, 270 
Mineral waters....imp. gal. 139, 611 67, 541. 156, 150 79,031 244,761 126, 499 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 2 292,010 2 217,989 61,345 275, 766 
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2.— Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1943-45—concluded 


1943 1944 1945 
Mineral == 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Non-Metallics $ if § $ 
(Excluding Fuels)—conc. 
ROA GAMOSS Sty. sai occas ton 64,360 | 1,461,422 80,446 | 1,869,553 83,963 | 2,011,139 
Phosphate... coeces it 1,451 18,385 482 6,716 299 4, 
UAE Zeta. Wawra “ef 1,776, 749 1,608,448 | 1,740,262 | 1,658,409 1,518,628 | 1,535,458 
ALD AEE hie ance svetets a 687,686 | 4,379,378 695,217 | 4,074,021 673,076 | 4,054,720 
Siltcasbriekiiws. ..6.. 0. M 4,165 295, 505 3,997 312,092 4,208 317, 263 
SOADBLON Oar ye thc ne ton 14,2045 135, 4695 19,0135 204, 1275 14,2255 153, 6945 
Sodium carhonate.... “ 468 5,148 44 484 286 3,146 
Sodium sulphate...... cf 107,121 TOZ5a1 bi 102, 421 987, 842 93, 068 884, 322 
SulpMgE Pee a 257,515 | 1,753, 425 248,088 | 1,755,739 250, 114 1,881,321 
Tal Opeme en} eebeee See « 11,959 131, 216 13,584 1533122 12, 863 141,194 
Volcanic dust......... . 50 257 Nil - Nil ~ 
Totals, Non-Metallics...... - 38,716,568 ~ 37,251,009 - 39,710,513 
Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials 
Cuay Propucts 
rick— 
Soft Mud Process— 
HACE F254 ae 9, 260 206, 826 7,917 177, 659 5, 424 128, 762 
Common iis ..es. M 14,195 209, 508 14, 182 214, 336 21,516 378, 884 
Stiff Mud Process 
(wire cut)— 2 
COMPS. Levee cn cenit M 34, 623 867, 630 55,175 | 1,360,083 76,094 | 2,074, 833 
Common .cs ss coke M 51,000 829, 365 44,451 742, 437 51, 413 940, 266 
Dry Press— 
HCO aki: hs eee M 10, 504 256, 362 13,990 307,715 25, 680 636, 721 
Comunton: ors5 bea: M 15, 680 243, 446 18, 809 317,893 19,993 400, 091 
Fancy or ornamental 
IWC bt 2) cele els tad 3,190 191, 424 28 866 81 5, 806 
Sewer brick........ M 225 4,203 233 4,391 41 816 
Pavano brick... es M 151 8, 967 321 18,793 206 12,010 
TURN ovals aym shen ee M 3, 644 192,618 3,180 164, 837 3, 466 186, 651 
Fireclay and other clay ton 26,384 144, 689 26, 855 136, 793 22,954 65, 107 
Bentonitey. a.) a 3 117,047 3 163, 848 170,799 
Fireclay blocks and shapes. . - 256, 655 - 221,251 - 225,275 
Hollow blocks........ ton 84, 469 819, 535 87, 820 811, 558 94,244 998,210 
Reotinettile. oc 4. a eens 2 “ 827 il - il - 
Floor tile (quarries)........ - 26, 949 - 43,817 ss 46,365 
Demme. sc. ck 13,001 390,377 13, 684 425, 725 13,393 495, 875 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue 
|hdish hayegsts (ey ema PN A - 1,116, 846 - 964, 732 - 1,178,141 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed. - 701, 144 - 838, 544 - 930, 567 
Other clay products......... sae | 23,775 = 52,147 - 37,913 
Torats, Cuay Propwucts.... - 6, 608, 193 - 6,997, 425 - 8,913, 092 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 
COME ue. fish sic bbl 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 | 7,190,851 | 11,621,372 | 8,471,679 | 14,246,480 
Teiinteheers Ase soc te ton 907,768 | 6,832,992 885,142 | 6,926,844 832,253 | 6,525,038 
Ena and gravel...... if 25,744,469 | 9,005,857 | 28,399,986 | 10,280,119 | 29,750,703 | 10,568,363 
one— 
GrAnibenies i atein voe. a 780,422 | 1,522,072 269,964 | 1,303,790 221,630 | 1,284,748 
Limestone’......... ee 6, 265, 181 6,105,749 | 5,565,286 | 5,528,459 | 5,677,192 | 6,284,379 
Man OIOc cfu. tok te. “4 11, 848 68, 022 1, 829 85,374 13,388 113, 337 
MANdsStOne sh ans 0k s 164,163 250, 603 146,766 223, 453 291, 430 466, 397 
IALEM Sic ie dhsts detec ie 1,336 17,733 1,147 18,101 1,915 17, 839 
Torats, OrHER SrRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS Woe) ice cs on ~ 35, 402, 061 - 35, 987, 512 - 39, 506, 581 
Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural Ma- 
UOFIAIS fe oc. GIN ds ce tae - 42,010,254 - 42,984,937 - 48,419,673 
Grand Totals (Canadian 
REGS once tine salsa ceases - 530,053,966 ~ 485,819,114 - 498,755,181 
1 Value in Canadian funds. 2 Not available. 3 Not available for publication. 4 Tn- 
eluding brucite. 5 Includes some talc. 6 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated 
sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from smelter gases, ‘Includes relatively large 


quantities used in the manufacture of chemicals. 
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Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—In order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the past ten years, 
. Table 3 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral 
- ineach year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual 
values of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as published in 
Tables 1 and 2. 


3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 


1936-45 
: Mineral 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
Pcie Pee) Lies | p.ew} p.c..) p.c. :| Me. | p.e2) p.c..| p.c. 
: METALLICS z 
0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-1 0-2 1 1 1 
10:9 | 15:1 |} 12-8 | 12-8 | 124°] 11-5 | 10-7 | 12:7 1 18-4) 11-9 
36-3 | 31-3 | 37-6 | 38-8 | 38-6 | 36-7 | 32-9 | 26-5 | 23-2 | 20-8 
4-1 | 4-6 3-1 2+6 3:0 2°8 3-0 3°1 2°8 3-5 
12-1 | 13-0 | 12-2.)°10-7 } 11-3 | 12-3 | 12-4 | 13-5 | 14-2 | 12-4 
2 2 2 O22 AOL LO: 3 3 3 3 
_ Platinum metals.............+6-.506: 2221 2-21. 1 2-0° |= 250 1-5 1:5-| 374 | 2:6 1:7 | 5-4 
; INR Teen areas Witamer ee fortes SI eo lar ws. Sievert 2-3 2-3 2-2 2-0 1-7 1-5 1-5 1-5 1-2 1-2 
MII gn Ae oa eit ate cis scieteisiesoi cle oie Aare Siete 3-1 4-0 2-7 2-6 2-7 3-1 3:5 4-6 4-9 6-7 
Torans, METALLIcs!............... T1-7 |. 7371 73 1 | 72-4 | 72-2 | 70-6 | 69-2 | 67-3 | 63:5 | 63-6 
4 FUELS 
q “ORES Hl BE Las 0 Lee a SO BAN RRR AT ee niet aA 12:7 | 10-7 | 10-0 | 10-2 | 10-3 | 10-4 | 11-1 | 11-9 | 14-5 | 18-5 
q PNUEUITHISDAS cere kines Ula cleh wi) ase alel eiale belle 3-0 2-5 2:6 2-6 2°5 2-2 2-4 2-5 23 2°5 
‘ A Er OLIN em erie oits slates chafela tieye\laters. 04 0:9 1-2 2-1 2-1 2-1 2-6 2°8 3-1 3-2 2-7 
t LOUAL Bei E UMUS gers b cicn ie eetaee S 16-6 | 14-4 | 14-7 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 15-2 | 16-3 | 17-5 | 20-0 | 18-7 
3 Non-Mertarzics (ExcLUDING@ FUELS) 
5 : 
b ONCTO(GEN AGT: | ian so a te EA 2-8 3-2 2-9 3-3 2-9 3-8 4-0 4-4 4.2 4-6 
: ‘CAGISTNG CD Orn Gator ie doe CAUIN labia iii 0-4 0°3 0:3 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-2 0-3 0-3 0-4 
J MATL Zin Mee ere raids tie cts ciel Siovnore wie eae wie 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-3 0:3 0:3 
i CIP AY gee ee ae eee ee ape aa peg 0:5 0-4 0-4 0-5 0-5 0:6 0-7 0:8 0-8 0-8 
i SOIL ENT Aste toes, eral Seber Gravis) s/eteiersialcventersie:¢ 0-3 0-3 0-2 0:4 0-2 0:3 0-4 0-3 0-4 0-4 
i Toraus, Non-Muratuics!......... 46| 491 4:5 | 5-3] 4-9| 6-1] 6-5] 7-3] 7-7] 8-0 
4 Torans, Cray PRODUCTS......... TO OS LeO heeled [Quiencde eels tin cege tae ee |) bes 
j ce OS Seat os anne Fe end aaa 
; Oruer SrructuRAL MATERIALS 
; Cement....... be Ser: hielo ae kote At wire 1-9 2:0 1-9 1:8 2-2 2:3 2:5 2-2 2-4 2-9 
: MTR YER Fa Ciesla ee: sate aby vf nrsicye ata eis 0-9 08 0-8 0:8 1-0 1-1 1-2 1:3 1-4 1:3 
: PCAN STA VEN fee ae cee alaieis asst’ « a 2 8 Yea ay Cl ee? 1 aH Wa LG 1h 74 Qed 2-1 
MS COTIC clo) cues n ectrvieisig s vieinss oles 6 elpuniais cies 86 1-4 1:5 1-3 1:3 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-5 1-5 1:6 
4 at ae SiS ST OE SY, ae a eS 
K Torats, OrHER STRUCTURAL 
a MVEATHR TAS pee etetstans.cleia eto sr etacats, 6 wi Oi}. 6-6 6.71658 | OS] 67. GS B71 Tea 7-9 
4 Grand Totals............... 100-0 |100-0 |108-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 
. 
ya I a et 
h 1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Not available. 3 Not available for publication. 


Ria 


4Includes minor items not specified. 


Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the 
same extent as in some other productive fields, the rapid changes that have 
resulted from circumstances arising since then can be seen more clearly by using 1926 
as a base year. Table 4 shows the indexes of volume of mineral production by 
principal minerals, for the years 1936-45. The very large increases in the production 
of petroleum and platinum metals are especially noteworthy. 
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4.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1936-45 
(1926 =100) 


Nore.—Indexes for 1927-35 will be found at p. 319 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Mineral 1936 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


METALLICS 
Cobalt ten..c.: eke beer eee 133-5] 76:3! 69-1} 110-2) 119-5] 39-6} 12-6] 26-5) 5-5) 16-4 
CODDETRI, baidiierssdacoek eee tI 316-3] 398-2] 429-2! 457-4) 492-6] 483-4) 453-6} 482-2) 411-0] 356-8 
OVOP PORN ce ci ee rs sateen hea 213-7| 233-5] 269-4] 290-4] 302-8] 304-7] 276-0} 208-1) 166-6) 153-7 
DS a toi A aR ORY orton rye fe 135-0] 145-2} 147-6] 186-9] 166-3] 162-1] 180-5} 156-5) 107-3] 122-3 
INWGkeleeea ir. os. oss eee Re aot epee 258-8] 342-2] 320-4] 344-1] 373-7] 429-5] 484-0} 43-8) 417-9) 3738-0 
edatinumlme tals: +. a ceistaheeciorets cee 1381-9]1463-9]1694-4]1454-6]1023 -3)1134-6/2598-1/1768-8}1025-6/3412-2 
SHUAZOE. 5 Se eRe i tener onic ast & 82-0} 102-7] 99-3] 103-5} 106-5} 97-2} 92-5) 77-5) 60-9) 57-9 
TANCE okic oe nes Ae OE bo aenee 922-2) 247-0] 254-4] 263-1) 282-8] 341-7] 387-0] 407-3] 367-4] 345-0 
FUELS 
CC Ceyily 7s A Ae a ts ON Ci Aad 92-4] 96-1) 86-7] 94-3] 106-6] 110-6} 114-5] 108-4] 103-3] 94-1 
INEDEUNIRGAS ..)...c ces EN mierterate pI eaaree 146-4] 168-6] 174-1] 183-2] 214-7] 226-4] 237-9) 230-5} 234-6] 252-0 
POtroleunins, ii) sas wea soe ee me 411-7] 807-7|1911-4]2147-5/2357-3/2780-6|2844 -0/2758-3}2771-2/2327-6 
Non-Merauuics (ExctupIng FuEts) 
ASD ESTOS. o.-h o/ocoen RR eee Rik rae ae 107-8] 146-8} 103-7} 130-4] 124-1] 171-0} 157-3} 167-2) 150-1) 167-1 
(Ghineisiiboc a Ree AI doaid crn 4 ih neh c 94-4] 118-5] 114-2] 160-9] 163-9) 180-3] 64:1] 50-6} 67-5) 95-0 
QOuaToArae..'.}. Jhon eens Dera ee ee 451-0] 593-5] 594-6] .682-1] 800-7] 884-5] 748-9] 765-6] 749-8] 652-2 
Sal Gieeeod. Vis boon w cee ee ee ae 149-0] 174-8] 167-6} 161-7] 177-0] 213-6] 249-0} 261-9} 264-8] 256-4 
Sulphurcie st 55. Soe ee ee 316-5} 339-2] 291-3] 547-5) 442-2) 673-8] 787-0] 667-3] 642-9) 648-1 
SrructuRAL MATERIALS? 

CATV OTE RAND cls el HE eee ed ee 51-8] 70-9] 63-4] 65-8] 86-8] 96-1] 104-8} 83-9} 82-6} 97:3 
Wiarton sa isk Ben ee ey eee 113-2] 132-7] 117-6} 133-4] 173-2] 208-0} 213-8] 219-3] 213-9} 201-1 
Sandeand oravel\... i.e sok ater eee 129-3] 157-8] 188-3} 182-9] 183-3] 184-7} 154-0} 150-4] 166-0) 173-9 
SLOT MEI cs echNetalc aie eee tee eres 77-9] 108-4 80-0} 85-1] 116-4] 124-1) 124-7) 112-9] 938-7) 97-0 


1 Beginning with 1936, low-grade natural silica sand used as non-ferrous smelter flux is included. 
21928=100, previous years not being comparable. 3 Excluding clay products. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907, Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 
Canada. In 1940, Ontario’s production was 49-4 p.c. of the total but it has declined 
steadily to 38-2 p.c. in 1946. The rise in the price of gold has been especially 
favourable to Ontario’s mineral production, while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits 
are another outstanding feature in the mineral resources of the Province. For 
many years British Columbia, where most of the important metals are found and 
substantial quantities of coal exist, was in second place, but for the past nine years 
Quebec has held that position. A great part of Quebec’s mineral production is 
made up of gold, copper and asbestos. Nova Scotia and Alberta are the most 
important coal-producing provinces. The discovery and development of the 
Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon orebodies resulted in the Provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan becoming important producers of base metals, gold and silver. 
Alberta, besides being a big producer of coal, is the most important province for 
the production of petroleum and natural gas. 


= 
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5.—Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1936-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1983 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 323 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 323 of the 1946 edition. 


New ws Yukon 
Nova p . Saskat- British 
Year Sahiia ee Quebec Ontario |Manitoba) Ghewan | Alberta lGolumbia ane 
$ $ $ $ ¢ $ $ $ $ 

1936. .|26, 672,278] 2,587,891] 49,736, 919|184, 532, 892}11,315,527| 6,970, 397/23, 305, 726)54, 407,036] 2,390,706 
1937. .|30,314, 188] 2,763,643] 65, 160, 215/230, 042, 517/15, 751, 645) 10, 271, 463/25, 597, 117/73, 555, 798) 3,902, 506 
1938. .|26, 253, 645} 3,802,565| 68, 965, 594/219, 801, 994|17,173, 002) 7,782, 847/28, 966, 272/64, 549, 130] 4,528, 188 
1939. .|30, 746, 200) 3,949,483] 77,335, 998/232, 519, 948|17, 137,930} 8,794, 090/30, 691, 617/65, 216,745) 8,210,098 
1940. .|33,318,587| 3,435, 916| 86,313, 491/261, 483, 349)17, 828, 522/11, 505, 858/35, 092, 337|74, 134, 485} 6,712,490 
1941. .|32, 569,867] 3,690,375) 99,651, 044/267, 435, 727|16, 689, 867/15, 020, 555/41, 364, 385)78, 841, 180| 6,978, 290 


1942. .|32, 783,165} 3,609, 158}104, 300, 010/259, 114, 946/14, 345, 046/20, 578, 749|47, 359, 831/77, 247,932) 7, 429, 835 
1943. .|29,979, 837| 3,676, 834/101, 610, 678)232, 948, 959/13, 412, 266/26, 735, 984/48, 941, 210/68, 442,386] 4,305, 812 
1944. .|33,981,977| 4,133,902} 90, 182, 553/210, 706, 307/13, 830, 406/22, 291, 848/51, 066, 652/57, 246,071} 2,379,388 
1945. .|32, 220,659} 4,182,100} 91,518, 120/216, 541, 856/14, 429, 423/22, 336,074/51, 753, 237/64, 063, 842| 1,709, 870 
19461../35,391,301) 4,409,064] 89, 733, 358|188, 878, 977/16, 676, 276/24, 019, 999)58, 432, 386|73, 545,982} 2; 753,085 


1 Subject to revision. 


Table 6 shows the different minerals that made up the mineral production of 
each province and also the particular province or provinces that contributed to the 
production of each mineral in Canada in 1945. 


6.—Detailed MineraljProduction, by Provinces, 1945 


Norz.—Quantities and values of minerals produced during 1945 in Yukon were—gold, 31,721 fine oz., 
$1,221,258; silver, 25,158 fine oz., $11,824; lead, 119,516 lb., $5,976; total, $1,239,058: and in the Northwest 
Territories—gold, 8,655 fine oz., $333,218; silver, 2,023 fine oz., $956; natural gas, 1,500 M cu. ft., $335; 
petroleum, 345,171 bbl., $136,303; total, $470,812. Data for pitchblende products found in these areas are 
not available for publication. For the Dominion totals of individual minerals, see Table 2. Dashes in this 
table indicate that no production was recorded. The ton referred to is the short ton of 2.000 lb. 


New on 
. J . ¥ re es Ss 
Mineral eae sian Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba renee Alberta oe a 
Metallics 
Antimony......}b. ~ - - - - - - 1,667, 951 
$ = - - - - - - 290, 557 
Arsenic (As2O3).1b. - - 1,821,263) 224, 467 - - - = 
5 = = 118, 557 IDeA be - oy - - 
Pigmitkis tao lb. - - - - ~ ~ - 189, 815 
$ = = = = = pte - 260, 047 
Cadmium... :.. lb. - ~ - - 27,891 107, 741 - 510, 432 
g - - - - 27,612! 106,668 ~ 505, 328 
Calewm )-24.... 1b: - - - 22,720 - -- ~ _ 
$ - - - 19,312 ~ - - = 
Chromite... :.. ton - - Doo - - - - = 
$ - - 160, 752 ma Ae - - - - 
COpalty. ese us: lb. - - —) 109, 123 - - - ~ 
$ - - - 90, 026 - - - - 
Gopperers.d sa... lb. - - 102,685 ,069|239,450,875)/41, 126, 155/65, 900, 701 - 25, 751, 252 
$ - - 12, 886, 97629, 771, 633] 5,161,332! 8, 270, 538 - 3,231, 782 
KrOlGA ti fine oz. 3, 291 - 661, 608} 1,625,368 70,655] 108,568 7) 186, 854 
$ 126, 704 - 25,471, 908/62, 576, 668} 2,720,218] 4,179, 868 269]. 7, 193, 879 
AronvOre.,. 3.2. ton —) - nares 1, 135, 444 - - - - 
: $ - - - 3, 635, 095 - - = - 
Resditst 0... Lb. - - 9,229,726] 668,762 - ~ - 336,976,468 
~ - 461, 486 33, 438 - = ~ 16, 848, 823 
Magnesium..... lb. - - - 7,358, 545 - = - = 
$ = = a 1,607, 264 - - - - 
Molybdenite lb. ~ - 978,117 - ~ - - = 
concentrates. $ - - 411, 663 = - - - - 
Wickels oo. .%<. lb. - ~ - 245,130,983 - - - = 
$ - ~ - 61, 982, 138 - - - - 
Palladium, rho- 
dium, iridium, 
SCR a See fine oz. - ~ - 458, 674 - ~ _ 
$ - 18, 671,074 - ~ - 


1 Value in Canadian funds. 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1945—continued 


Ontario |Manitoba 


Saskat- 
chewan 


8,017,010 


237, 799|34, 86 


9, 258 
17,775 
533, 883 
250, 926 


Peta te aL 


0, 754|75, 413, 851 


48,104,774 |188,251,716|10, 423 ,066|18, 164,035 


Alberta 


British 
Columbia 


+ DO 
teottltlil 


> 00 
So 
lf inwol 


294,791,635 
18, 984, 581 


269|50, 449,870 


450 
New 
: Nova 
Mineral : Bruns- Quebec 
Scotia wick 
Metallics—conc. 
Platinum... fine oz. - - - 
Selenium....... lb. - = 160, 720 
$ = - 308, 583 
Silvers. 24 fine oz. 112 - 2,149, 570 
5) - 1,010, 298 
Tellurium...... 4 ~ - - 
ED ini tear hee ek We - - - 
Titanium ore...ton ~ - 14,147 
$ - - 67, 575 
Tungsten lb. - - - 
concentrates.  $ - - - 
INCH ee aes) lb. ~ ~ 111,909,565 
$ = - 7, 206, 976 
Totals, 
Metallics...... $ 126,757 - 
Fuels 
@oalavnes os 2s: ton} 5,112,615) 361,184 = 
$ 128,350,278] 2,021, 806 - 
Natural M cu. ft. = 653, 230 - 
gas. $ - 317, 568 - 
(Pea teaceacine ats “a - - - 
Petroleum, bbl. - 30, 140 - 
crude. $ ~ 42,413 = 


Totals, Fuels.. $ 


Graphite....... ton 


Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
Asbestos....... ton = 
Baritesae cs 66% ton 108, 434 
1, 165, 623 
Corundum..... ton = 
Diatomite..... ton 24 
$ 740 
Feldspar....... ton - 
$ 25 
Fluorspar...... ton ~ 
$ Ee 


Grindstones (incl. 
pulpstones)....ton 


634, 960 
Tron oxides 
(ochre). $ 


Magnesitic dolo- 
mite and brucite $ 


Peatimoss:. 5)... ak 


Micasemies sto). lb. - 
$ = 

Mineral imp. gal. - 
waters. g - 
Nepheline- ton - 
syenite. $ - 


Phosphate..... ton 


! 


QuartZse. rik: ton 10, 734 


36, 171 


28,359, 278| 2,381,787 


466, 894 
22, 802, 511 


Fem Pct Ma eS ea a Pe ek Br PY 


215 - 
10, 27 = 
46, 755 - 
236, 832 - 
= 9,917 
- 170, 068 
- 1, 278, 596 
- 2, 856, 858 
- 121,011 
= 236, 476 
- 125, 523 
4,000, 000 
64,000) 387,499 
= 291 


92,174 


42,275 
300, 636 


2,362, 825 
43, 243 


1,532,995) 7,800,151} 1,699, 768 


2,327, 082|27, 751,377 
163, 824/40, 393, 061 
58, 165] 7,095, 910 


14,374| 7,979, 736 
15, 36213, 169, 692 


2,400, 609/48, 016,979 


Patras i ee tote tse ay 


Pe AGS lle Tl ae 


et: Se hae th SES set ae er) 


tel” ee le tae le erode 


7, 137, 859 


7,137,859 


31, 155 
45,780 


22 
498 


1, 284, 000 
17, 136 


101,194,547 
1,292,297 


A Det 
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6.—Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1945—continued 


i New i a 
Mineral ere ag Quebec | Ontario . Manitoba jipsen Alberta cee 
— Non-Metallics 
_ (Excluding Fuels) 
concluded 
Soil, AS ene ton 37, 825 - = 578, 697 27,133 - 29, 421 - 
$ 254,138 - = 2,920,973} 449,561 ~ 430, 048 - 
Silica brick. M 3,040 - - 1,168 - - - 
! 185, 865 - - 131,398 - - ~ - 
_ Soapstone!..... ton ~ 14,225 - - - - - 
¥ $ - - 153, 694 - ~ - - - 
- Sodium car- ton - - - - - - ~ 286 
 bonate. $ = - - - - - - 3,146 
- ae sulph- ton - - - - ~ 93, 068 - - 
a os - = Be = 884, 322 ~ = 
BE suiphour ce EER. ton - - 105, 613 16, 847 - - - 127,654 
q $ - - 445,534| 168,47 - - - 1,267,317 
BARE Sb cls cts ton = = = 12, 863 ~ - - 
4 - ~ - 141,194 4 = - - 
4 ‘Totals, Non- 
 Metallics...... $ | 2,433,410) 311, 103/26, 361,993) 5,745,462} 793,440] $36,866] 430,048] 2,698,191 
_ Clay Products 
and Other 
_ Structural 
_ Materials — 4 
' Ciay Propucts 
~Clay— 
Bentonite..... $ a = = * 169, 551 - 1, 248 nad 
Fireclay...... ton 2,455 = - 8 - e770 - 633 
$ 9,313 - - 209 - 11, 689 - 10, 205 
Maolin........ ton - - 446 - - - - - 
- ~ SY HAL - - - - - 
= = 2: 295 = 17,947 - ~ 
- - - 1,009 - 28,911 - - 
Brick—Soft Mud 
as See M - - ~ 5, 424 ~ - ~ - 
$ - - - 128, 762 a - - - 
bMRse M |. - 2,109 2,600 5,413 1,970 240 7, 892 1, 292 
$ - 44,134 41,066} 110,373 38,515 4,785 98, 555 41,456 
Brick — Stiff Mud 
Process— (wire 
BR Shc ssi M 30 - 28, 933 44, 689 1, 702 85 77 578 
$ 690 - 767, 837| 1,229,670 51,051 3,101 2,209 20, 275 
Sete M 6,797 5, 787 33,475 4,252 540 350 - 211 
: $ 109,375} 121,970) 608,359 78, 613 10, 800 4,800 - 6,349 
Dry Press— ; 
Face BER nia 5 M - - 2,784 13, 673 - 78 8,615 531 
$ - - 84,409} 372,984 - 3; 134) 153;,008 23,191 
BO he M - - 14, 527 872 - - 2,794 1,800 
$ - - 305, 067 17,341 - ~ 38, 583 39, 100 
cy ororna- M - ~ 81 - - - - 
ental brick. $ - - = 5, 806 - - - - 
TOK 3 fs, M 8 - - 8 - - - 3, 450 
310 - ~ 400 - ~ - 185,941 
er brick... M - - ~ 41 - - - 
~ ~ ~ 816 - - - - 
Ving brick.. M = - - 206 - - - - 
= ~ - 12,010 - = a = 
lay blocks 
Sait} 1 2:3 - - - - 175, 018 - 49,129 


ow blocks.ton 14, 293 1, 804 29,532 32,490 
$ 134, 052 16,392)  324;812} 330,381 


3,335 9,615 3,175 
35, 800 86, 397 70,376 


pias = F ; = 46, 365 = = = = 
Hees M 281 42 853 10,368 me 90 155 1,604 


$ 9, 485 1, 649 39,5531 355, 264 = 4,050 11,528 74,346 
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6.__Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1945—concluded 
Mineral Nova | pron Quebec | Ontario |Manitobal| 58k |’ Atberta | orth 
re Scotia acl eee wie ster ® chewan rva | Columbia — 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials— 
concluded 
Ciay PRopvUcTs 
—concluded 
Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue linings, 
GLCMOR ae hos Se 169, 102 1, 846 191,655) 302,895 - - 268, 829 99,595 
Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed.... 3 - 46,792 147,388 69, 182 - - 663, 960 3, 245 
Other clay prod- 
MGCSER GG cos ook $ ~ - 20,713 45,109 = - 77, 563 38, 747 
Totats, CLAY 
PRODUCTS..... $ 433,455| 232,783) 2,534,630} 3, 107, 189 269,917 271,288] 1,401,875} 661,955 
OTHER 
SrRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 
@ement. -.4.<« bbl. - - 3,872,372] 2,460, 996 959, 298 - 620,337| 558,575 
- - 5,985,077] 3,805,131] 2,027, 62° - 1,246,346] 1,182,297 
iCphenics peace ton 469 19,941 311,057 398, 647 31,495 - _ 19,855 50,789 
5) tal 241,651] 2,195,837] 3, 131, 676 313, 192 ~ 169,322} 467,588 
Sand and ton| 1,308,848} 1, 627,37] 8,971, 960]10, 466, 891} 1,497, 062 1,237,595 919,736] 3,721, 240 
gravel $ 555, 809 686, 267| 2,279,537) 4,466, 862 516, 380 563,276] 433,486] 1,066,796 
SiG ABB ee ton 123, 434 99,328] 2,670,161) 2,952,357 62, 626 - 13,528] 284,121 5 
$ 315, 179 328, 508) 4,056,272) 2,926, 694 85, 798 - 54,962| 399,286 
TorTaLs, OTHER 
STRUCTURAL .- ; 
Matenrars.... $ 876,759] 1,256, 427/14, 516, 723|14, 330, 363] 2,943, 000 563, 276| 1,904,066} 3,115, 967 
Totals, Clay 
Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials..... $ | 1,310,214| 1,489, 210/17, 051,353) 17,437,552 3,212,917 834,564) 3,305,941) 3,777,922 


Grand Totals.. $ |32,220,659| 4,182, 100/91, 518, 120) 216,541,856) 14,429, 423) 22,336,074 51,753, 237 |64, 063,842 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc. 


¢ 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries, 


as well as a section on metallurgical works. 


Additional data published at irregular 


intervals, include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages 
and salaries paid and net value cf sales. 


The figures for “‘net income from sales” of industries given in Tables 7 and 8 
are those reported by the operators and are, in each case, the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 


of ores is completed in Canada. 


The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 


to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
Chapter where, in the cases of copper, lead, zine and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 


é 


b 
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and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
‘concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
_ especially in the production of aluminum where imported ore only is used and of 
"cobalt which now comes mainly from African ores. The net sales of these plants 
include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores 


~ than Canadian origin. 


" 7.—Principal Statistics of the Mi 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Group, Year Plants Capital Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
and Province or Mines| Employed ployees and Wages . and from Sales 
: Process 
Supplies! 
No. $ No. $ g g 
MerTALLICcS 
_ coe NE oS oe oe ae 867 | 507,796,987 46, 455 72,016,670 | 188,371,440 211, 444, 303 
RR ae ae eee 1,000 | 584,692,790 55,046 90,798,501 | 268,514,346 276, 885, 288 
, DUR hes OR ee 883 583, 631, 536 56, 491 94, 466, 952 260, 417, 691 278, 367, 293 
ake, ts cates ase 8s 785 | 574,099, 672 58, 043 98,570,473 | 249,452,335 286, 895, 798 
OE oy a coe So ee 772 615,918, 818 60, 351 105, 525, 343 276, 988, 746 329, 196, 007 
_ ok SEL See PS One eI 633 708, 199, 049 64, 291 120, 787, 221 339,972,576 364, 649, 855 
«eR Ree Oe 5A ae ene 483 | 768,245, 462 64,185 | 126,886,402 | 400, 152,674 374, 526, 623 
«AE AR i a eae 359 | 800,060, 147 64,324 | 128,483,302 | 467,165,380 336,544,720 | 
Freie ake Sik oars Mig is 418 2 58, 486 116, 427, 696 409, 904, 049 312, 982, 733 
Le AE ea Cn 871 2 49,684 | 102,669,882 | 319,549,277 267,798 653 
FUELS 
| MESSER eee 6,072 | 220,659, 487 30, 045 32,628, 645 8, 677, 204 47,354, 595 
_ [RASS Aa TaN 6,099 | 236,032, 476 30, 850 36, 470, 163 9, 926, 557 51, 092, 131 
ES. A SR Ie reine eck rar 6, 223 242,324,005 30, 934 33, 862, 014 9,150,977 52,942, 261 
oo dep oe eeeerios 6, 251 239, 583, 899 30, 242 35, 825, 194 9,734, 267 58, 007,938 
RSS SA rae 6,325 | 237,339,509 30,364 39, 627,312 10, 558, 580 64,679, 511 
Meee te eat aon soe. outlet 6,205 | 245,985, 881 30, 335 44,246, 214 10, 592, 616 71,103, 281 
» ASRS ae ae ae 6,288 | 246,242,581 30,117 48,566, 913 12,277,798 76,393, 437 
oo Che eke eRe eee 6,168 | 254,888, 821 30, 754 55,351,328 12, 653, 594 75,686, 828 
ie has yore eee 6,279 2 29,953 63, 720, 867 14, 156, 767 78,491,468 
_ WEB: HE Ace aera ae 6, 343 2 29,159 56, 323, 718 12,716, 321 76, 518, 440 
Non-MEtTALuics 
(ExcLupING FurLs) 
RR eee olsitass 152 36, 398, 319 4,723 4,652, 169 3,593, 551 12,120, 887 
op PERIL ES CII OCE 172 37,546, 148 6, 294 6,729,395 5, 392, 536 15,950; 419 
| aes 167 38, 570, 095 5, 933 6, 322, 332 4,365, 127 14, 659, 821 
Re a, earch. okie 199 39, 148,011 6,175 6, 850, 352 5,170, 228 18, 699, 491 
RES BS eae 206 34, 881, 470 6,471 7,618, 055 5, 905, 612 19,311, 640 
__ RACE PREIS ECS eR ee ae 250 39,914, 807 7,370 9, 087, 838 7,056, 368 26, 285, 580 
Bee uA Cae cette aicra-s ts 290 41,734, 421 8,117 10, 793, 259 HAVRE MS. 27 , 855, 522 
ae 257 41, 654, 689 7,989 11,055, 861 8, 410, 148 30, 833, 183 
SRO SR es Bi 248 © 2 8, 233 12,164, 400 8, 104, 871 29,632,077 
| Se PE RO One 203 2 8,318 12,712,321 8, 961, 846 31,379, 055 
Cray Propwucts 
AND OTHER 
— Srrucrurat MATERIALS 
SEE ee Siena eee 6,138 94, 208, 302 9,776 7,468, 738 4,718, 167 21,052,574 
_. BERS Es See cee 8, 137 99, 073, 560 13, 224 10, 294, 325 6,001, 510 28, 868, 189 
2S ees 6, 857 89,722,416 13,917 10, 992, 702 5, 432,367 28, 446, 299 
rete otc tays ins, aie e 7,004 88, 943, 803 13, 299 11,107,189 5,753,942 29,428, 817 
APL oa eee 6, 362 88, 208, 231 11, 700 11,718,976 8,810,378 34, 893, 571 
EE EE OP ies pee 6, 146 88, 569, 618 i230 12,301, 913 10, 767, 140 35, 865,916 
Se Ae eee eee 5, 886 89, 123, 449 9, 624 12,303, 686 11, 658, 604 35,334, 369 
EAS a: a ea ees 5, 665 86, 838, 770 9,073 12, 685, 464 10, 656, 440 32, 464, 633 
ie Oa eee ache ye 6, 007 2 8, 206 12,495,351 11,219, 057 32,916,190 
| SOBRE A Sea aera 5,598 2 9,089 13,574,005 11, 916, 882 37, 885, 652 
1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated for 1937 and subsequent years. 2Not 


available. 


and, to this extent, the net sales shown in Tables 7 and 8 include products of other 


neral Industries, by Groups, 1936-45, and by 
Provinces, 1945 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, by Groups, 1936-45, and by 
Provinces, 1945—concluded 


Group, Year 
and Province 


Grand Totals 


PAIGE LAM. sree ae 


VAEROMBS «oct eee 


ee ee 


Northwest Territories.... 


Plants 
or Mines 


Capital 
Employed 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 
Supplies! 


Net Income 


from Sales 


-_-——.|§ ——— | ——— — | _ 


859, 063,095 
957,344,974 
954, 248, 052 
941,775,385 
976,348,028 


1,082, 669,355 

1,145,345,913 

1,183, 442,427 
2 


2 


NNN NNN NYN NY WD WNW 


104,878 
96,250 


116,766, 222 
144, 292,384 
145, 644, 000 
152,353, 208 
164,489, 686 
186, 423,186 
198,550, 260 
207,575,955 
204,808,314 


185,279,926 


14, 091 
1, 525 
22,374 
30, 634 
1, 763 
2,457 
11, 438 
11, 450 
173 
345 


26, 707, 708 
2,200, 188 
39, 674, 306 
61, 414, 603 
3, 460, 480 
5,020, 119 
22, 867, 506 
22, 520, 369 
589, 075 
825, 572 


205,360,362 
289,834,949 
279,366, 162 
270,110,772 
302,263,316 
368,388,700 
431,911,446 
498,885,557 
443,384,744 


353,144,326 


7, 265, 785 
480, 155 
119,179, 856 
153, 297, 060 
11,294, 429 
20, 969, 841 
4,991,551 
35,378, 748 
68, 751 

218, 150 


291,972,359 


| 372,796,027 


374,415,674 
393,232,044 
448 ,080,729 
497,904, 632 
514,109,951 
475,529,364 
454, 022,468 


413,576,800 


23, 684,321 
3, 636, 205 
106, 701, 600 
155, 367, 764 
10, 794, 127 
19, 382, 105 
44,421, 660 
48, 159, 524 
1,177, 267 
252, 227 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated for 1937 and subsequent years. 


available. 


2 Not 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1943, 1944 and 1945 is presented in Table 8. The difficulties 
imposed by the War in the way of labour shortages, lack of new equipment and 
essential supplies necessary for the mines, resulted in a steady drop in the gross 
value of production for the entire auriferous quartz mining industry. The value 
of recoverable metals, gold, silver, etc., which was $179,000,000 in 1941 fell to 
$161,000,000 in 1942, $117,000,000 in 1948, $94,000,000 in 1944 and $86,000,000 


in 1945. 


8.—Principal {Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1943-45 


Industry and Year 


Metallics 
Alluvial gold......... 


Auriferous quartz..... 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


1943 
1944 
1945 


Plants 
or Mines 


156 
262 
716 


Capital Em- Salaries 
Employed ployees and Wages 
$ No. $ 
11,372, 849 237 646, 283 
2 211 598, 556 
2 234 692, 683 
212,675, 979 19,038 40, 665, 283 
2 17, 226 37, 023, 505 
2 18, 388 37,690, 177 


Supplies! 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity 
and 
Process 


$ 


157, 758 
84, 104 
80, 748 


21, 236, 137 
19,029, 032 
18, 242, 253 


2 Not available. 


Net Income 
from Sales 


1,892,214 
1,197,021 
1, 546, 005 


95,597,710 
75, 234, 384 
67,577, 062 


ae 


a 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1943-45—continued 


Industry and Year 


Metallics—concluded 


Copper-gold-silver. .. 1943 
1944 
1945 


Silver-cobalt....... . 1948 
1944 
1945 


Silver-lead-zine...... 1943 
1944 
1945 


Nickel-copper.......- 1943 
1944 


1945 


Miscellaneous metals. .1943 
1944 
1945 


Smelting and refining. 1943 
1944 
1945 
Totals, Mectallics..... 1943 


1944 
1945 


Petroleum .2. oss. eens 1943 


Totals, Fuels........ 1943 


Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 


FAS ESLORLIN. «uu Bids 3 1943 


Feldspar, quartz and 
nepheline-syenite. . .1943 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


Purchased 
: Fuel, 
Plants Capital Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
or Mines| Employed ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 

0. $ No. $ $ $ 
22 94,750, 186 5,748 11, 806, 827 29,695, 643 43, 840, 679 
26 2 lO 10,710,071 24,191,776 38,198,039 
41 2 4,658 9, 663, 612 21, 134, 603 38, 165, 269 
pi 587,039 221 290, 654 142,312 578, 861 
11 2 165 260,575 99, 600 323, 260 
8 2 166 247, 203 69, 967 82, 508 
32 20, 603, 191 3,097 6,423,724 5, 140, 238 21,932, 644 
20 2 2,769 5, 810, 290 4,489,198 16, 802, 759 
20 2 2,485 5, 478, 582 3, 934, 261 23, 167, 203 
10 52, 250, 437 7,270 15, 863, 646 8, 896, 063 54,324,097 
9 2 7,628 14, 678, 695 9,048, 726 54,621,089 
8 2 5, 997 13, 008, 156 7,790, 226 45, 605, 169 
59 15, 603,307 1,964 4,295, 153 2,540,873 6,521,495 
27 2 1,385 2,809,013 2,057, 850 3,303, 143 
23 2 985 2,041, 349 2,519,571 1, 756, 559 
16 | 392,217,159 26,749 48,491,732 | 399,356,356 111, 857, 020 
16 2 23, 927 44,536,991 350, 903, 763 123,303,038 
A 2 16,771 33,853,120 | 265,777, 648 89, 898, 878 
359 | 800,060,147 64,324 | 128,483,302 | 467,165,380 336,544,720 
418 2 58,486 | 116,427,696 | 409,904,045 312,982,733 
871 2 49,684 | 102,669,882 | 319,549,277 267,798,653 
413 | 111,867,036 26,473 47,291,919 11,551, 496 48,329, 450 
394 2 25,596 55, 020, 537 12,712,820 54,344, 700 
373 2 25, 301 49, 431, 965 11, 604, 450 52, 642, 796 
3, 558 83, 963, 163 1, 882 2,846,514 189, 740 11,362, 956 
3,621 2 1,810 2,885, 654 201, 152 9,571,205 
3,748 1, 890 2,993,091 245, 812 10, 614, 782 
2,197 59,058, 622 2,399 5,212,895 912,358 15, 994, 422 
2,264 2 2, 547 5, 814, 676 1,242,795 14, 575, 563 
2, 222 2 1, 968 3, 898, 662 866, 059 13, 255, 862 
6,168 | 254,888,821 30,754 55,351,328 12,653,594 75,686,828 
6,279 2 29,953 63,720,867 14,156,767 78,491,468 
6,343 2 29,159 56,323,718 12,716,321 76,513,440 
10 20, 831, 427 3, 844 5,576, 734 4,509, 876 19, 899, 540 
10 2 4,050 6,401,185 4,016,059 17,820,317 
12 2 ty 4, 237 6, 679, 885 4, 235, 725 19, 857, 074 
37 2,895,131 535 768, 199 456, 852 1,681,377 
42 2 529 772,385 467 , 937 1,636,093 
31 2 483 767,517 467, 290 1, 626, 590 
12 5, 147, 424 438 617,780 248, 043 1,133, 425 
14 2 328 499, 872 387,94] 1,124,037 
13 2 434 647, 287 575, 645 1, 207, 645 
5 254, 891 47 46, 554 27,028 108, 865 
6 2 55 49,876 37,485 112,765 
5 2 51 58,011 35, 401 136, 652 
78 458, 402 430 357, 992 54,395 499, 461 
70 2 400 359,797 56, 624 784, 402 
40 2 174 190, 138. 50, 492 182,778 


2 Not available. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1942-45—concluded 


Purchased 
6 E Sal El ea Net I 
. , Plants apital m- alaries ectricity et Income 
Industry and Year or Mines} Employed ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
Non-Metailics acs § pee ; $ § 
(Excluding Fuels)—conc. 
Peat (moss and fuel). .1943 44 2,477, 287 15012 1,000,348 207, 674 1,384,770 - 
' 1944 39 2 1,188 1,154, 009 383,376 1,780,000 
: 1945 37 2 Aacoo 1,304, 249 516, 104 1, 874, 202 
Set oem peeks ak 1943 9 5, 490, 594 682 1,223,009 1,539, 774 3,648, 854 
1944 9 2 710 1,302, 143 1,498, 424 3, 287, 660 
1945 9 2 724 1,329, 384 1, 623, 241 3, 241, 456 
Tale and soapstone... .1943 8 576, 691 90 101,719 58,031 208, 654 
1944 6 2 113 133, 883 68, 165 289, 084 
1945 5 2 103 134, 782 79, 582 215, 306 
Miscellaneous®........ 1948 54 3,522, 842 911 1,363, 526 1, 208, 470 2, 268, 237 
1944 52 2 865 1,500, 250 1,188, 860 2,797,719 
1945 51 2 879 1,601, 068 1,378,366 3, 037,452 
chee : 
Totals, Non- © 
Metallics. .......... 1943 257 41,654,689 7,989 11,055,861 8,410,143 30,833,183 
3 1944 248 2 8,233 12,164, 400 8,104,871 29,632,077 
1945 203 2 8,318 12,712,321 8,961,846 31,379, 955 
Clay Products, etc. 
Cray Propucts’ 
Brick, tile and 
sewer pipe.......... 1943 97 16, 423, 684 1,781 2,565, 580 16233" 49 4,674, 246 
; 1944 102 2 1, 889 2,819, 912 1, 451, 686 4,711,125 
1945 98 2 2, 254 3,348, 351 1,892,051 6,093, 719 
Stoneware and 
POCLGr Vee ka ce cee 1943 8 739 063 392 344, 261 28,395 672,140 
1944 8 2 358 356, 892 66, 816 767,798 
1945 8 2 434 ° 479, 855 82, 632 844, 690 
Torans, Ciay 
PRODUCTSER Osi dese. 1943 105 17, 162,747 2,173 2,909, 841 1,261, 807 5,346,386 
1944 110 2 2,247 3,176, 804 1, 518, 502 5,478, 923 
1945 106 2 2,688 3, 828, 206 1, 974, 683 6, 938. 409 
OrueR StRucTURAL aa Peis! 
MATERIALS 
Cetnenteers cco .sne 1943 8 50, 438, 932 1,209 2,154,218 5, 557, 089 7,152,763 
1944 8 2 1,207 2.254, 775 5, 764, 387 6, 882,354 
1945 8 2 Less 2,398,117 6, 005, 605 9, 416, 426 
Teint araerec... o.e 1943 45 4,607, 651 898 1,408, 393 1,924, 482 4,908, 510 
: 1944 42 2 815 1,414, 426 2,046, 550 5,005, 235 
1945 44 2 856 1, 473, 829 2,068, 489 - 4, 663, 859 
Sand and gravel...... 1943] 5,054 3, 674, 501 2,320 2,683, 257 379, 435 8, 626, 422 
1944| 5,381 2 Ae 2,494,857 391,738 9, 888,381 
1945) 5,011 2 2,074 2,759, 206 416, 390 10, 151, 973 
Stoneeeuet «so. Soh 1943 453 10, 954, 939 2,473 3,529,755 Ie Saa. 627 6, 430, 552 
1944 466 2 2,164 3,154, 689 1,497, 880 5, 661, 297 
1945 429 2 2,154 8, 114, 647 1,451, 715 6, 714, 985 
Torats, OTHER SrRuc- 
TURAL MATERIALS...1943} 5,560 69, 676, 023 6, 900 9,775, 623 9,394, 633 DHEA et. by 
1944} 5,897 2 5,959 9,318, 547 9.700, 555 27, 437, 267 
1945) 5,492 2 6,401 9, 745, 799 9, 942,199 30, 947, 243 
Totals, Clay ~ 
Products, etc...... 1943} 5,665 86,838,770 9,073 12,685, 464 10,656,440 32,464, 633 
1944| 6,007 2 8,206 12,495,351 11,219,057 32,916,190 
1945} 5,598 2 9,089 13,574,005 11,916,882 37,885, 652 
Grand Totals........ 1943} 12,449 | 1,183,442,427 | 112,140 | 207,575,955 | 498,885,557 475,529,364 
1944] 12,952 2 104,878 | 204,808,314 | 443,384,744 454,022,468 
: 1945! 13,015 2 96,250 | 185,279,926 | 358,144,326 413,576,800 
1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 2 Not available. 3 Includes 


natural abrasives. 


a) 


“ 
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Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, 
those of the platinum group, silver and zinc. These metals are dealt with individually 
in the following subsections. In addition, there are a number of metals produced 
in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of metalliferous 
ores (see Tables 2 and 6). 


Subsection 1.—Copper 


Canada is a leading producer and exporter of copper, producing 371,085,128 lb. 
in 1946, including refined copper and the copper content of concentrates and matte 
exported. The earliest important copper-mining district in Canada was in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, but the most important copper-bearing ore deposits 
are now located in northwestern Quebec, the Sudbury district in Ontario, the Flin 
Flon area in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and in British Columbia. Production 
from the Sudbury district became important about 1889 and from the mines of 


_ British Columbia about 1896. From 1899 to 1929, British Columbia was the leading 


copper-producing province, production coming from the Rossland and Boundary 
districts, the Copper Mountain mine, and the Britannia and Hidden Creek mines 
along the coast. Shortly after the First World War, large development programs were 
carried out in connection with the Noranda, Waite-Amulet and other copper-pro- 
ducing properties in western Quebec, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon properties 
in western Manitoba, and a very large expansion program at the nickel-copper 
properties of Sudbury. In 1946, the mines in Ontario accounted for 48 p.c. of the 
Dominion’s copper production; Quebec was credited with 19 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 


_ 16 p.c.; Manitoba, 11 p.c.; and British Columbia, 6 p.c. 


A refinery at Montreal East, Que., treats anodes from the smelter at N oranda, 
Que., and also the blister copper from the smelter at Flin Flon, Man. The refinery 
at Copper Cliff, Ont., treats the blister copper from the smelter of the International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, at Copper Cliff. The Falconbridge Mines 
Limited, Faleonbridge, Ont., regained possession of its refinery at Kristiansand, 
Norway, in May, 1945, and resumed shipments of matte to that point for treatment. 
The concentrates from mines in British Columbia are shipped to a United States 
smelter at Tacoma, Wash. 


9.—Copper Produced, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1936-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at. p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-28 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 331 of the 1946 edition. 


dies B : | . Totals 
. ‘ : askat- ritis 
Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan Columbia Quantity Value 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb, lb. $ 
OR Seager 66,340,175 | 287,914,078 | 29,853,220 | 14,971,609 | 21,169,343 || 421,027,7321) 39,514, 1011 
ES ee 94, 653, 132 322,039,208 | 44,920,835 | 22,436,843 | 45,797,988 530,028,615) 68,917,219! 
P9388... | 112,645, 797 309,030,106 | 65,582,772 | 18,156,157 | 65,759, 265 571, 249,6641) 56,554, 0341 
OS 98 in 2s 117,238,897 | 328,429,665 | 70,458,890 | 18,133,149 | 73,253,408 || 608,825, 5701) 60, 934, 859! 
1940..... 134, 166, 955 347,931,013 | 75,267,987 | 20,484,954 | 77,742,582 655,593,441 | 65,773,061 
eS ae 143,783,978 333, 829,767 | 67,018,563 | 32,324,512 | 66,327, 166 643, 316,7131| 64,407,497! 
MOA Da cy 3 140,911, 876 308, 282,414 | 47,595,586 | 56,781,466 | 50,015,521 603, 661,826) 60,417,3721 
AS 3. S 131, 163,776 277, 840,560 | 38,014,872 | 85,948,719 42,222,205 575,190,132 | 67,170,601 
1944..... 108, 055, 172 285,307,278 | 43,878,639 | 73,514,499 | 36,302, 628 547,070,1181) 65,257, 1722 
1945 102, 685, 069 239,450,875 | 41,126,155 | 65,900,701 | 25,751, 252 474,914,052 | 59,322, 261 
19462..... 70,032,553 | 179,333,433 | 40,000,000 | 61,000,000 | 20,719, 142 || 371,085,128 | 47,013, 560 


1 Includes 779,307 lb. valued at $73,855 produced in Nova Scotia in 1936; 180,609 Ib. at $23,620 in 1937; 


“18,567 Ib. valued at $7,535 produced in N.W.T. in 1938: 1,269,179 lb. valued at $128,086 produced in Nova 


Scotia and 42,382 lb. valued at $4,277 produced in N.W.T. in 1939; 32,727 lb. valued at $3,301 produced in 
N.W.T. in 1941; 74,963 lb. valued at $7,561 in 1942; and 11,902 lb. valued at $1,428 in 1944. 


revision. 
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As copper occurs in association with precious metals and with other base metals 
which are normally in heavy demand, it is likely that copper production will continue 
at a fairly uniform rate. 


Subsection 2.—Gold 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the latter 
half of the nineteenth century production was chiefly from placer operations in 
British Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been a rapid 
growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of gold in 
association with other metals. Gold production in Canada attained its earlier 
maximum at 1,350,057 fine oz., in 1900, when the Yukon production reached its 
highest point. The quantities and values of gold produced in Canada are given 
by provinces for 1936 and subsequent years in Tables 10 and 11. 


Gold is produced in Nova Scotia, at points across the Canadian Shield from 
Quebec to the Northwest Territories, and in the Cordilleran Region of British 
Columbia and Yukon. Except for comparatively small amounts obtained from 
alluvial workings in Yukon, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the 
production is derived from lode mining either of auriferous quartz or of other 
metallic ores such as copper, nickel and zinc that carry varying amounts of gold. 
The principal producing districts are: western Quebec; the adjacent districts of 
Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in Ontario, with other smaller camps scattered across 
northern Ontario to the western boundarv; the Rice Lake and Gods Lake areas in 
eastern Manitoba and the Flin Flon district on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary; the Bridge River district and the Zeballos camp in British Columbia. 
Developments in the Yellowknife district in the Northwest Territories have resulted 
in several producing mines. At the present time the leading gold producer in Canada 
is the Hollinger mine in the Porcupine camp, the second is the Lake Shore mine in 
the Kirkland Lake camp, both in northern Ontario, and the third is Noranda, a 
copper-gold mine in western Quebec. In 1946, about 82-6 p.c. of the total production 
came from auriferous quartz mines; about 15-2 p.c. from mines in which gold was 
associated with ores of copper, nickel, zinc, etc.; and about 2-2 p.c. from alluvial 
operations. The auriferous quartz mining industry suffered severely from the 
shortage of labour and of essential supplies in the later war years; the number of 
producing mines decreased from 232 in 1939 to 88 in 1946 and their employees 
dropped from 29,001 to 17,889 during the same period. 


10.— Quantities of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1936-46 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1862-1910, inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-269 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-28 at p. 336 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 332 of the 1946 edition. 


Year ee Quebec Ontario |Manitoba pea Alberta Bee ¥ Yukon Total 
oz. fine| oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine 
1936. .| 11,960 666,905 | 2,378,503 139, 273 48,981 109 451,938 50,3593 3,748,0281 
1937..] 19,918 711,480 | 2,587,095 157, 949 65, 886 46 505,.857 47,982 4,096, 213 
1938..| 26,560 881,263 | 2,896,477 185, 706 50,021 305 605, 617 79,168"! 4,725,117} 
1939. .| 29,943 953,377 | 3,086,076 180, 875 77, 120 359 626, 970 139, 6593) 5,094,379! 
1940..| 22,219 | 1,019,175 | 3,261,688 152, 295 102,925 215 617,011 135,6171] 5,311, 1452 
1941..] 19,170 | 1,089,339 | 3,194,308 150, 553 138,015 215 608, 203 145,376} 5,345,179} 
1942..| 12,989 | 1,092,388 | 2,763,819 136, 226 178, 871 34 474, 339 182,640), 4,841,306! 
1943..| 4,129 O22 badule, Lidgelo 91,775 174, 090 21 241,346 100,192) 3,651,3011 
1944..| 5,840 746,784 | 1,731,836 74, 168 122, 782 51 196, 857 44,593))) 2,922,9111 
1945..| 3,291 661,608 | 1,625,368 70, 655 108, 568 7 186, 854 40,376)|| 2,696, 7271 
19462..| 4,579 586,231 | 1,835,887 78, 732 112,000 105 123,348 66,7613]| 2,807,643! 
1 Includes production of the Northwest Territories amounting to 1 oz. fine in 1936; 6,800 oz. fine in 1938; 


51,914 oz. fine in 1939; 55,159 oz. fine in 1940; 77,354 oz. fine in 1941; 99,394 oz. fine in 1942; 59,032 oz. fine in 
1943; 20,775 oz. fine in 1944; 8,655 oz. fine in 1945; and 19,738 oz. fine in 1946. 2 Subject to revision. 
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11.—Values of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1936-46 


Note.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures for the years 1862-1910, in- 
elusive, will be found at p. 270 of the 1916-17 Year Book; for the years 1911-28 at p. 337 of the 1939 edition; 
a and for 1929-35 at p. 332 of the 1946 edition. 


Year ot Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba shana Alberta adit ck Yukon Total 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1986. .} 418, 959}23, 361,683] 83,318,960] 4,878,733] 1,715,804 3, 818/15, 831,388) 1,764,076) 131,293,4211 
- 1987..| 696, 931/24, 894,685) 90,522,454] 5,526,636] 2,305,351 1, 610)17, 699, 936} 1,678, 890}) 143,326,493 
——-1988..| 934, 248}30, 998, 426) 101, 883,578] 6,532,209) 1,759,489 10, 728) 21, 302,578} 2,784,734) 166,205,990! 
1939. .}1,082, 170/34, 455, 998) 111, 533, 873} 6,537,003] 2,787,194 12, 974|22, 659,323] 5,047,416})) 184,115,951 
1940..} 855, 432/39, 238, 238)125, 574, 988] 5,863,357) 3,962,613 8, 27723, 754,924) 5,221,2541) 204,479,083! 
1941..| 738, 045/41, 939, 552/122, 980, 858) 5,796, 290} 5,313, 578 8, 277|23, 415,816} 5,596,976!) 205,789,392! 
1942..| 500, 076/42, 056, 938/106, 407,032| 5,244,701] 6,886, 533 1, 309}18, 262,052) 7,031,640) 186,390,281! 


1943..| 158, 967/35, 517,521) 81,512,777] 3,533,337) 6,702,465 808] 9,291,821} 3,857,392) 140,575,088! 
1944..| 224, 840/28, 751,184] 66,675,686] 2,855,468) 4,727,107 1,963} 7,578,994) 1,716,831)! 112,532,073! 
1945..| 126, 704|25,471,908| 62,576,668) 2,720,218] 4,179,868 269) 7,193,879] 1,554,476) 103,823,990! 


19462..| 168, 278|21, 543,989] 67,468, 8471 2,893,401! 4,116,000 3,859! 4,533,039] 2,453,4671| 103,180,8801 


1 Includes value of production of the Northwest Territories amounting to $35 in 1936; $239,190 i in 1938; 
$1,876,224 in 1939; $2,123,621 in 1940; $2,977,359 in 1941; $3, 826,669 in 1942; $2,272,732 in 1943; $799, 838 in 1944; 
| $335, 218 in 1945; and $725, 372 in 1946. 2 Subject to revision. 


° 


Subsection 3.—Iron 


Bog iron ore was first mined and smelted in the Province of Quebec early in the 
eighteenth century and from that time until 1883 the industry was carried on almost 
exclusively at Three Rivers. Other furnaces, using local ore, were operated at 
_ Radnor Forges and Drummondville, the last to shut down being the Drummondville 
' furnace in 1911. 
: Deposits of iron ore in Canada are many and widespread, but because of the 
_ availability of low-cost, higher-grade ores in the Lake Superior ranges of the United 
States and the Wabana deposit in Newfoundland, no iron ore from domestic sources 
was produced in Canada from 1924 to 1989, inclusive. 
In 1937 development work began at the New Helen mine of the Algoma Ore 
_ Properties Limited, in the Michipicoten area of Ontario and the first sinter was pro- 
_ duced in July, 1939. The high-grade deposits being worked by the Steep Rock Iron 
_ Mines Limited, 135 miles west of Port Arthur, Ont., and the more recent discoveries of 
_ large deposits of iron ore in the Quebec-Labrador Boundary region have greatly 
_ raised the potentialities of Canada as a producer of iron ore. In 1946 there were 
Z ~ 1,581,063 tons of iron ore produced, all of which came from Ontario. 
_ 12.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
‘@ and Castings, 1936-46 


a Norte.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1936 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Iron-ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments’ }———___—__—_______—_—_] Production fo) 
Year from N of Ferro- |Steel Ingots 
Canadian Ss ee Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines ba cntee Castings 


short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons 


| ORS Sa Seen Nil 288, 006 471,613 759, 619 85, 438 1, 249, 672 
, Sichbeeopeeeacoeneee - 358, 756 647, 961 1,006,717 91,921 1,571, 227 
Bett tile tdiee isi vis te Sicres © § si y 270, 879 519, 199 790,078 62, 637 1, 293, 812 
, OL ERO eee eee 123,598 290, 232 556, 186 846,418 85, 540 1,551,054 
MEI Seis iee o.0 ays, Jc olas wereo-n ens 414, 603 441,741 867,358 | 1,309,099 149,394 2,253, 769 
sae So biscoic daa alas 3 516,037 421,296 | 1,106,757 | 1,528,053 204, 354 2,712,151 


Ba ete cae os sns2 sao 545, 119 467,951 | 1,507,063 | 1,975,014 209,017 2,109, 851 
BEES AAT Aly cishole » xitele 641, 294 345,722 | 1,412,547 | 1,758,269 197,094 3,004, 124 
Be fare ahs) ave ase vesde Gustav 553, 252 395,892 | 1,456,826 | 1,852,628 182, 428 3,024, 410 
MME Da Ii GrS cay <i Caese’orer once g 1, 185, 444 374,302 | 1,403,647 | 1,777,949 178, 214 2,877, 927 
| ES eee 1,581,063 317,178 | 1,086,580 ' 1,403,758 116, 995 2,334, 631 


~ 1 Subject to revision. 
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Subsection 4.—Lead 


Lead has been produced in Canada since 1887, and is obtained largely from the 
ores of British Columbia. Bounties were paid on lead produced in Canada from 
1899 to 1918 but the highest production of this period was 63,200,000 lb. in 1900. 
However, the successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
of the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of 
these lead-zine ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead 
production during recent years. 


In the East and West Kootenay districts of British Columbia there are many 
important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zine mine near Kimberley 
which accounts for about 95 p.c. of the total Canadian output. One of the world’s 
largest smelters treats these ores at Trail, B.C. The lead-zinc mines in western 
Quebec account for most of the remainder of Canada’s production, the concen- 
trates from these properties being shipped to the United States for treatment. There 
was a small production in 1945 from the silver-lead-zine ores in the Mayo district 
of Yukon and from northwestern Ontario. Production by provinces in 1945 is shown 
in Table 6, p. 449. Table 13 gives the total quantities and values of lead produced 
in Canada from 1936 to 1946. 


13.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1936-46 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 

lb. $ lb. $ 
TOS Gremio eo c:o c's woscei ate 383, 180, 909 14° 903 *860" 3 19420 cn cokes acces 512, 142, 562 17, 218, 233 
VOSTRA sce athens 411,999, 484 QAR 0534 Loa 1043 Sete aaa cts 444, 060, 769 16, 670, 041 
NOB SMe ced: aaron 418, 927, 660 14,008, 941 OES See sie a 304, 582, 198 13, 706, 199 
HOR O)s | 14 Rime eee he 388, 569, 550 1OPSAS 16ST || SOs Ose ee cee 346, 994, 472 17,349, 723 
ff OA ettertocia 2. en eee 471, 850, 256 152863 360 5neil| LOS Gee. coe oe seems 354, 444, 076 23, 924,975 
MOAR ES © <...cce uses ee 460, 167,005 15, 470, 815 


1 Subject to revision. 
Subsection 5.—Nickel 


The greater part of the world’s output of nickel is produced in Canada and the ~ 
source of all but a small percentage of the 190,811,179 lb. produced in 1946 came from q 
the nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury district. Some nickel is also obtained as a 
by-product from the treatment of cobalt-silver ores. The nickel-copper industry 
includes the mining, smelting and, to a certain extent, the refining of nickel-copper 
ores. The ore is mined principally for the nickel-copper content, but silver, gold, 
selenium, tellurium and metals of the platinum group are profitably recovered in 
the metallurgical processes, although they are present in relatively small quantities. 
Smelting and copper refining operations are carried on by the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Copper Cliff, Ont., in close proximity to the mines, 
and refined nickel is produced at Port Colborne, Ont. The Falconbridge Mines 
Limited, has a smelter at Falconbridge, Ont., but the matte from this plant is ~ 
shipped to Norway for refining. During the War, the Falconbridge matte was | 
treated by the International Nickel Company at Copper Cliff, 
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14.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced, 1936-46 


Z Norr.—Figures for the years 1889-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
; 1911-28 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


ee ee ee 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
lb. $ Ib. $ 

BMS Oss o crsive slap seeee 169, 739, 393 AAS TONODD HALO dauce we aletremcrnaye =): . 285, 211, 803 69, 998, 427 

Sy RSS eee 224, 905, 046 BODOG LUGO. Photo aire cts Trilla Wategs 288, 018, 615 71, 675, 322 

BRIUSS essa cee de weeces 210, 572, 738 BS Old, AGA. MA OSA voxatus ii Sassi etahe 3 274, 598, 629 69, 204, 152 

BaD Gore atc ane iste eV sest oie 226, 105, 865 50, 920, Oe Me MOAR: com werent ak 245, 130, 983 61, 982, 138 

MUU) Ptaac chs sis.clespstetese & 245, 557, 871 BOR S22 yi 00 lee LOGUE ema. siete ote 190, 811,179 46, 844, 738 
ean er 282, 258, 235 68, 656, 795 


ed EIS NS erp gS PS Se Sr a nn Se te a ce eS 


1 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 6.—Metals of the Platinum Group 


Metals of the platinum group include palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, osmium 
and iridium, with platinum and iridium the most important. These metals occur 
_ in the nickel-copper ore of the Sudbury district and are recovered in the tank residues 
from the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, Ont.; the crude residues are sent to the 
refinery at Acton, England, for refining. ‘The great increase in the output of nickel- 
_ copper ores has made Canada the leading producer of platinum since 1934, when it 
_ displaced Russia. The industrial uses of the platinum metals have expanded con- 
~ siderably in recent years, particularly in electrical and chemical equipment, jewellery 
~ and in medical and dental appliances. Canada produced 666,908 ounces of platinum 
metals for a total value of $26,688,084, in 1945. Production was greatly reduced in 
1946. | 

& 15.— Quantities and Values of Platinum and Palladium Produced, 1936-46 


Norr.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures 
q for the years 1921-35 will be found at p. 340 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 
: oz, fine $ oz, fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
a BORG. |, os 131,571 | 5,320,731 | 103,671 | 2,483,075 || 1942....| 285,228 |10, 898, 561 222,573 | 8,279,221 
me l9o7...... 139,377 | 6,752,816 | 119,829 | 3,179,782 || 1943....] 219,713 | 8,458, 951 126,004 | 5,233,068 
By 1038..... 161,326 | 5,196,794 | 130,893 | 3,677,342 || 1944....) 157,523 | 6,064, 635 42,929 | 1,960,085 
1939... .. 148,902 | 5,222,589 | 135,402 | 4,199,622 || 1945....| 208,234 | 8,017,010 458,674 | 18,671,074 
mel040..... 108,486 | 4,240,362 | 91,522 | 3,520,746 | 19462...| 130,400 | 8,216, 504 114,200 | 4,758,717 
mega... 124,317 | 4,750,153 | 97,432 | 3,396,304 ; 
‘ 
1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium. 2 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 7.—Silver 


t 


Silver mining is not a distinct industry in Canada as the silver-bearing minerals 
occur in association with other metals of economic value. Most of the metal is 
_ obtained from the treatment of base-metal ores although substantial amounts are 
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recovered from gold-quartz ores and from alluvial gold deposits. For many years the 
famous camp at Cobalt, Ont., supplied the bulk of Canada’s silver, but output from 
this"area has been quite small in recent years. In 1946, 47-7 p.c. of Canada’s silver 
came from British Columbia, 21-0 p.c. from Ontario, 15-3 p.c. from Quebec, 4-2 p.e. 
from Manitoba, 11-7 p.c. from Saskatchewan and 0-1 p.c. from Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. Consumption of silver in Canada has increased substanti- 
ally in recent years and now amounts to about 8,000,000 fine oz. annually. 


16.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced, 1936-46 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 344 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-35 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value , Year Quantity Value 

oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
NOS GRRE os Syccse wens 18, 334, 487 8, 273, 804 mh 1082 ou ete ee 7 20,695,101 8, 726, 296 
LOS Pte ee csc hoe 22,977, 751 10,312, 644 1S) a eae han Soe ea Pane 17, 344, 569 7,849,111 
LOS Sipe. cS ssh ve etore 22,219,195 9, 660, 239 IREY. 2 ae Seabee ae aaa ae | 13, 627, 109 5, 859, 656 
DOS ORNs ss 4s eavevrees 23, 163, 629 9,378, 490 LOSS Ree oe vee eee 12, 942, 906 6, 083, 166 
1 O4()Wieeir gs arcs ee 23, 833, 752 9,116,172 19468 & VR enh es 12, 676, 928 10, 604, 250 
DOANE atc oS sc once tcien 21, 754, 408 8, 323, 454 


1 Subject to revision. 


17.— Quantities of Silver Produced, by Provinces, 1936-46 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 


for the years 1911-28 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-35 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. 


small quantities of silver produced in Alberta are not shown in this table. 


The relatively 


Average 

Wise price Rey Nova Queb Ontaiiotliaantton Saskat- | British eee ree : 

(Canadian Scotia Ae ices ena aniwoba | chewan |Columbia a Terri- 

funds) tories 

cts. oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine 
1936.47 45-13 107, 642 724,339} 5,219,366} 791,489 642,497) 9,748,715} 783,416] 317,014 
198720 44.88 26,990} 908,590} 4,693,047] 905,179 821, 818}11, 530,177) 3, 956, 504 135, 442 
1938... 43-48 988) 1,189,495} 4,318,837) 1,198,315} 898, 413/11, 186,563) 2,844,659} 581,902 
1939 40-49 173, 877| 1,167,444] 4,689,422} 1,028,485) 1,141, 600/10, 648,031] 3,830,864) 483,874 
1940.... 38-25 725) 1,340,450} 5,563,101) 1,033,512] 1,691, 540/11, 885,556] 2,259, 343 59, 505 
19S eee 38-26 673} 1,657,082] 4,977,476} 966,105) 2,047, 164/11,233,788} 856,772 15, 327 
1942.... 42-17 446] 1,655,042) 4,452,787 821, 824| 2,664, 132/10,596,204| 482,133 22,531 
1943.... 45-84 144) 2,212,115) 2,671,320 587,279] 2,812,624) 8,995,488 52,348 13, 250 
1944....}' 43-00 188} 2,500,681] 3,143,275) 569,873) 1,735,773] 5,631,572 32,066 13,677 
104 mer. 47-00 112} 2,149,570) 3,185,369} 533,883) 1,426,457] 5,620, 323 25, 158 2,033 
19461... 83-65 127| 1,934,427] 2,664, 781 530,000} 1,483,000) 6,049, 497 9,727 §, 357 


1 Subject to revision. 
Subsection 8.—Zinc 


Zinc production in Canada in 1946 showed a decrease of 8-8 p.c. over 1945. 
In the later year, British Columbia accounted for 58 p.c. of the total, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan for 23 p.c. and Quebec for about 19 p.c. 


The principal zinc-mining regions of British Columbia are situated in the 
Kootenay district, where there are large deposits of silver-lead-zince ore. The chief 
producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, while other mines are located in the 


— oe 


. 
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Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. 


The Britannia 


mine on Howe Sound, while primarily a copper-gold property, produces zine con- 


centrates when the market is favourable. 


‘ 


In northwestern Manitoba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have 
ores in which zinc is closely associated with copper and gold, and refined zinc has 
been made at the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company’s smelter from 
Flin Flon ores since the autumn of 1930. During 1945, zinc concentrates were shipped 
by the Waite-Amulet Mines, the Normetal Mining Corporation and the Golden 
Manitou Mines in the Rouyn district in Quebec, and by the New Calumet mines, near 
Renfrew, Ont. Production by provinces in 1945 is given in Table 6, p. 450. 


Domestic requirements now take about 60,000 tons of refined zine compared 
with 20,000 tons in pre-war years. 


18.— Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced, 1936-46 
Nortr.—Figures for the years 1911-28 are given at p. 347 of the 1939 Year Book; for 1929-35 at p. 335 of 


the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity! 
lb. 
1036 tate 333, 182, 736 
HOST i aac 370, 337, 589 
OBS es tei 381, 506, 588 
HO39 Fee 394, 533, 860 
LOO R ca 424,028, 862 
LINZ topes 512,381, 636 


Average 

Value Price 
per lb. 

$ cts. 
11,045, 007 3-315 
18, 153, 949 4-902 
11, 723, 698 3-073 
12,108, 244 3-069 
14, 463, 624 3-411 
17, 477, 337 3-411 


Year Quantity! 
lb. 

1942 00; 580, 257, 373 

1948¢ 5 07% 610, 754, 354 

LOS4 se ote 550, 823, 353 

PO4S KC 517, 213, 604 

19462,.... 471, 833, 216 


1 Hstimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 


Average 
Value Price 
per lb. 
$ cts. 

19, 792,579 3-411 
24, 430, 174 4-000 
23, 685, 405 4-300 
33, 308, 556 6-440 
36, 850, 174 7-810 


2 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 9.—World Production of Metallic Minerals 


Complete figures of world production of such metals as gold, silver, copper, 
lead and nickel are not available for the war years. Tables 19 and 20 give historical 
figures of world production of gold and silver up to 1941, while Table 21 gives the 
available production of these metals by countries for 1943 and 1944. | 


19.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1941! 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 
Nore.—Figures for intervening years from 1900-25 are given at p. 335 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year Quantity 
oz. fine 

“VO a Ue eee a 6,320, 194 
MTEL eee isis eas 9,615,190 
BAL octets} 123.15, ioo 
BED Dee iyres atettaee eiifesice eis 18,396, 451 
CI Ae ee Sea ie ae 22,022, 180 
BRNEP cs NeterO RAE Cais on, 5 22, 846, 608 
AER al = er ne 16, 146, 830 
A ee as ea eee 18, 673,178 
BR Pe elctictia vox" e 19,117, 568 
Der tase siscnc es cien + 19, 058, 736 
BEER dion aa pte Ache.arcnes 18, 885, 849 
MS ae he aches «0 ties 19, 207, 452 


Value 


$ 


130, 650, 000 
198, 763, 600 
254, 576, 300 
380, 288, 300 
455, 239, 100 
472, 283, 884 
333, 784, 924 
384,009, 921 
395, 198, 984 
393, 979, 954 
390, 386, 574 
397, 153, 303 


Year ‘Quantity Value 
oz. fine $ 
19380 re a ais 20, 903, 736 432,118, 638 
19S eS he ee 22, 284, 290 460, 650, 527 
1OS2 ase ees 24,098, 676 498, 163, 970 
TOSS Cae cron ae 25, 400, 295 525, 070, 547 
LOSE Ee Pee. Hees 27,372,374 958, 033, 0902 
OS Suto bese 29,999, 245 1,049, 973, 580 
193Giereo Raetat ens 32,930,554 | 1,152,569, 390 
19ST hm vast, CR Aes 35,118,298 | 1,229,140, 430 
LOS Sees Aoevele crete ene 37, 703, 334 1,319, 616, 690 
19896 scrim abasaa 39,534,430 | 1,383, 705,050 
ROAG Steer ett eas 41,067,101 1, 437,348, 535 
TO AA ecko s Pelan ae 40,332,204 | 1,411,627, 140 


1 World totais for the years since 1941 have not been published. 


to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine for 1934 and later years. 


2 At $20-67 + per oz. fine prior 
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20.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1891-1941! 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1860-99, inclusive, will be found at p. 346 of the 1939 Year Book; for the 
intervening years from 1900-25 at p. 337 of the 1946 edition. 


Average 
Year Quantity | Value | Price per Year Quantity 

fine oz.2 

000 ’ 000 
oz. fine $'000 $ oz. fine 
TSOP aE oi ae 137,170 135, 500 0-988 19B0CASH. Ee eee 248, 708 
SOD ees oa ais 167,501 109, 546 0-654 
LOUQE rire tes «50s oes 173, 591 107, 626 0-620 OB Tere sector tere rane 195, 920 
HIN os 5 Cd so SARE Oe 172,318 105, 114 0-610 NOS 2 Sti Cees 164, 893 
LOL Repent ess cack 221,716 119, 897 0-541 TOSS" chet cads eee 169, 159 
TOL eerie. odie. se 173,001 88, 338 0-519 ie SORE oe MORE Ty cert PANS 
1905s cacy nee 5 

LO DOME tener vcs elevate 173, 296 176, 658 = (oa OR, FONG oo tea weet 253.696 
LOZ Deeatereistrs.« ioe s 245, 214 172,498 0-703 1937 Gk teers 274, 574 
LO DG weremerea cs s.r 6 crm 8 253,795 | 159,569 08620 SI OS 8 ier cents: ae 267,765 
LO ieee es oos.5 TNs 253,981 } 144,947 O57 Osi 1989/9. i Se ee mach 265, 927 
Oe eo Wh GOCE NOG 254,925) \— lol, 214 e583 o2\/REG40 fave cierto eee he 272,510 
TODO Re Abe cate teste 260, 970 139, 961 0-536 1Q4 Tiss ae todas 262, 854 


1 World totals for the years since 1941 have not been published. 
fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918-22, inclusive, and 1931-41, for which the means of the 
New York bid and asked prices were used. 


21.—Quantities and Values of the Worid Production of Gold and Silver, by Principal 
Countries, 1943 and 1944 
Norre.—Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint; many of the 


figures are estimates, the sources of which are given as footnotes to the U. S. Mint table. 


Value 


$000 
96,310 


56, 842 
46, 506 
59, 201 
91, 930 
142, 535 


115,175 | 


124,077 
116, 577 
104, 762 
95, 610 
92, 249 


Average 
Price per 
fine oz.2 


2 At the average par price of a 


It is not possible 


to obtain official figures or even reliable estimates for many countries, mainly European, during the war 


years, which were shown in the corresponding table of the Canada Year Book for pre-war years. World 
totals have therefore been omitted. 
1943 1944 
Gold Silver Gold Silver 
Country - = = ——— 
Value Value Value — Value 
Quantity | (335-00 | Quantity | ($0-45062 | Quantity | ($35-00 | Quantity | ($0-45062 
per 02.) per oz.)! per oz.) per oz.)! 
NortH oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz: fine $ 
AMERICA— 
U.S.A 1,380,758} 48,326,530) 40,794, 568)18,382, 848] 1,022,238} 35,778,330] 35,651, 049/16, 065 076 
Canada...... 3, 649, 671]127, 738, 485] 17, 230,939) 7, 764, 606) 2,922, 911/102. 301, 885} 13,627,109) 6,140 648 
Mexico....... 632, 989} 22,154,615} 86,371, 554/38, 920,750]| 508,882) 17,810,870] 73,502, 802/33, 121, $33 
Newfoundland 18, 735 655.725] 1,258,708} 567,199 18,329} 641,515) 1,163,206) 524, 164. 
TROTAES) 6. ca 5, 682, 153/198, 875, 355/145, 655, 769/65, 635, 403] 4, 472, 360/156, 532, 600/123, 944, 166|55, 851, 721 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND 
West Inpies.|' 302,300} 10,580,500} 3,586,000} 1,615,923) . 267,000] 9,345,000) 3,716,300) 1,674, 639 
SoutH 
AMERICA— 
Argentina 14, 500 507,500} 1,100,000) 495,682 14, 000 490,000} 1,000,000} 450, 620 
Boliviais. +: 8,327 291,445} 7,299,561) 3,289,328 6, 265 219,275] 6,797,213) 3,062, 960 
Brazil 160,336) 5,611, 760 30,061 13,546 166,400} 5,824,000 28,700 12, 933 
Chile tare... 269,807} 9,448,245} 1,093,542) 492,772) 203,749] 7,131,215 996,577} 449,078 
Colombia 565, 500} 19,792, 500 209, 944 94,605) 553,530) 19,373, 550 197,318 88,915 
Perigrrge. 2.5 196,868] 6,890,380) 14, 659, 744) 6, 605, 974 175,180) 6,131,300} 15,832,440] 7,134, 414 
Venezuela. ... 58,00C} 2,030,000 Nil 58, 900 2,061, 500 Nil ~ 
Torats?..... 1,405,104] 49,178, 640 "24, 754, 865 11, 155, 037|| 1,305, 407} 45, 689, 245} 24,328, 813/11, 368, 608 
EUROPE....... 3 - 3 = 3 = 3 - 
Asia—4 
British India‘. 252,352] 8) 832,355 3 ~ 187,191) 6,551, 685 3 - 
OcEANIA— 
Australia..... 751,278] 26,294,765) 8,593,311] 3,872,318 657,570} 23,014,950} 8,000,000] 3, 960 
LOU GA aa 64,420} 2,254,700 19,518 8, 795 40,443} 1,415,505 9,619 4,335 
New Zealand. 149,15C] 5,220,250 280, 786 126, 528 142,287) 4,980,045 264, 300 119, 099 
TOTALS....+. 964, 849) 33,769,715] 8,893,615] 4,007, 641 840,300) 29,410,500} 8,273,919] 3,728,394 
ArFRica—4 
British W.A.. 700, Hy 24, 500, 000 60, 000 27,037) 600,000} 21,000, 000 60, 000 27,037 
S. Rhodesia. . 656, 22,983, 940 119, 322 53,769) 592,729] 20,745, 515 103,776 46, 764 
Union of §.A.112, 804, 379 448, 153,265! 1,834,042' 601, 146/12, 279, 6291429, 787,015] 1,213,051 546, 625 


1 Average price per fine ounce at New York. 


% Information not available. 


* Totals include other countries not specified. 
4 Estimates incomplete, no total therefore given. 


5Including Burma, 


- 


; 
:- 
; 
: 
: 
: 
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Section 5.—Production of Fuels 


Subsection 1.—Coal 


The Coal Reserves of Canada.*—A description of the coal deposits and 
coal resources of Canada appears in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 337-347. The classi- 
fication of coals described in that article and indicated on the legends of the accom- 
panying maps and on the map that accompanies this summary, is the uniform 
scientific classification of the coals of the North American continent as a whole 
which was evolved and later adopted after almost ten years of united research by the 


Committee of the American Society of Testing Materials, and the Canadian 


Associate Committee on Coal Classification that was set up in 1928 by the National 
Research Council of Canada. 

- On referring to this classification, which for convenience is repeated below, it 
will be noted that the coals have been divided into four main classes and thirteen 
groups. The adoption of this classification made possible for the first time an 
accurate comparison of the coal deposits of Canada with those of the United States 
as shown on the map of the Coal Fields in Canada and the United States that appears 
in the 1946 article. Prior to this investigation, coal deposits in these two countries 
having identical chemical and physical characteristics were being assigned to different 
groups and even to different classes. 

The classification of coals by rank is based on the fact that different coals 
represent different stages in the process of metamorphism from the original vegeta- 
tion through the series of peat, lignite, sub-bituminous, bituminous, and anthracite, 
and that each of these stages shows a different percentage of fixed carbon content 
and a different calorific value as calculated on'the mineral-matter-free basis (ash 
free). The higher rank coals are classified according to the percentage of fixed carbon 
on a dry basis, whereas the lower rank coals, i.e., those containing less than 69 p.c. 
fixed carbon, are classified according to B.t.u. per pound on the moist (as mined) 
basis. The limits of the thirteen groups and the four main classes are indicated 
in the following statement. 

* Prepared by B. R. MacKay, Geologist, Geological Survey, and published by permission of the 
Director, Mines and Geology Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COALS BY RANK 
(American Society of Testing Materials designation 1937) 


Limits of Fixed Carbon Requisite 
Class Group or B.t.u. Mineral-Matter- Physical 
Free Basis Properties 
I—Anthracite!.......... 1. Meta-Anthracite....| Dry F.C. 98 p.c. or more. 
2. Anthracite. ./).2...%. Dry F.C. 92 to 98 p.c. 
3. Semi-anthracite..... Diy CoS, F019 2) DsCiae oieein oa Non-agglomerating. 


ow Volatilessa5..3 Dry F.C. 78 to 86 p.c. 
. Medium Volatile....| Dry F.C. 69 to 78 p.c. 


Ii—Bituminous?........ 1 
2 
3. High Volatile A...| Dry F.C. less than 69 p.c. and 
4 
5 


. High Volatile B..... Moist? B.t.u. 13,000 to 14,000. 
. High Volatile C....| Moist? B.t.u. 11,000 to 13,000....| Hither agglomerating 
or non-weathering. ® 
IiJ—Sub-bituminous....| 1. A Coal... .. 2.0.0.0... Moist 2 B.t.u. 11,000 to 13,000....} Both weathering and 
agglomerating. 
POC OB racRee ie mite Moist? B.t.u. 9,500 to 11,000. 
Sie RO ORL see. dite arte Moist? B.t.u. 8,300 to 9,500. 
IV—Lignitic............ TeeLionite sap op iota Moist2 B.t.u. less than 8,300. ...|Consolidated. 
Os Brown-COal snes ssa Moist? B.t.u. less than 8,300... .!Unconsolidated. 

1 Tf coal is agglomerating it is classified in the Low Volatile Bituminous group. 2 Moist B.t.u. 
refers to coal containing its natural bed-moisture, but not including visible water on the surface of the coal. 
8 There may be coking and non-coking varieties in each group of bituminous coal. 4 Coals having 
69 p.c. or more Fixed Carbon on a dry mineral-matter-free basis shall be classified according to Fixed 
Carbon regardless of B.t.u. 5 There are three varieties of coal in the High Volatile C Bituminous 


group, i.e., (1) agglomerating and non-weathering, (2) agglomerating and weathering, and (3) non-azglom- 


_ erating and non-weathering. 
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With respect to the coal reserves of Canada, the estimate of Canada’s coal 
reserves, as compiled by the late Dr. D. B. Dowling for the Twelfth International 
Geological Congress, Toronto, 1913, and as reproduced in Geological Survey of 
Canada, Memoir 59, 1915, should be regarded only as a rough approximation of 
coal occurring in the earth as a geological phenomenon—not as an estimate of coal 
that may be considered an economic asset. It was stated also that an estimate of 
mineable coal reserves of Canada was being prepared for the Royal Commission on 
Coal. This preliminary estimate appears in Table 22 and is shown in a series of 
diagrams at the base of the accompanying map. 

It will be noted that the estimated coal reserves are arranged in five different 
groups as opposed to the ten groups shown on the map legend. The reason for 
this is that more than one rank of coal occurs in some of the deposits and the tonnages 
of some of these are so small or indefinite, due to the lack of chemical analysis, that 
it is difficult or impossible to separate the different ranks. For example, the known 
deposits of anthracitic coals in Canada ‘are relatively small and such reserves as 
do exist have been included with those of Low Volatile Bituminous Coals in Group 
I of the tabulation and the graphical diagrams. On the other hand Group II of 
the estimate consists almost entirely of Medium Volatile Bituminous Coal, whereas 
Group III of the table includes the three ranks of High Volatile Bituminous Coals, 
A, Band C. Group IV includes the three ranks of Sub-bituminous Coals A, B and C, 
and Group V includes the two groups of lignitic coals—Lignite Coal and Brown Coal. 

The reserves of each of these groups are calculated under the headings ‘““Probable 
Reserves” and ‘Possible (Additional) Reserves”. The Probable Reserves are those 
that have been calculated on considerable geological, drilling, and mining develop- 
ment data, whereas the Possible (Additional) Reserves are those based on geo- 
logical data of much more limited extent. The probable reserves are indicated on 
the five diagrams by a lined pattern whereas the possible reserves are indicated by 
a blank colour. : 

In estimating the mineable coal reserves of Canada, it was found that no common 
yardstick with respect to minimum thickness of coal and maximum depth of mining 
could be employed as these differed materially in different provinces. The limits 
with respect to these factors that have been adopted are those found practical in 
the different coalfields under existing mining conditions. 

Thus, in Nova Scotia where coal mining is at present being carried to a depth 
of almost 4,000 feet and in the submarine areas of the Sydney Coalfield where it is 
estimated that mining operations within this depth can be carried seaward for a 
distance of at least five miles from the outcrop, these limits have been set for eco- 
nomic mining development. The minimum thickness of coal seam that can be 
profitably mined at these limits of depth and distance is placed at 3 feet. In the 
Joggins coal area of the Cumberland Coalfield, N.S., however, coal seams 23 feet 
thick are being mined profitably, and there a relatively small tonnage has been 
accordingly included. 

In New Brunswick the coal seam being mined averages 18 inches in thickness 
and everywhere lies within 500 feet of the surface, and these figures have been used 
as the limits of economic development. 

In Saskatchewan the lignite seams being mined are everywhere less than 
500 feet in depth and, with the exception of the near-surface mining in the Kelfield 
coal area of western Saskatchewan, where the coal seam being mined is about 
30 inches thick, all the coal seams under development are over 3 feet in thickness. 
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A thickness of 3 feet or more and a maximum depth of 500 feet are accordingly set 
as the limits in estimating the mineable coal reserves. 

In the Plains areas of Alberta, the limits of profitable mining for the suk- 
bituminous coal deposits are placed at a minimum thickness of 3 feet and a maximum 
depth of 1,000 feet. 

In the Foothills belt of Alberta and eastern British Columbia where bitumi- 
nous coals of Lower and Upper Cretaceous and of Tertiary ages occur, the economic 
limits of mining are placed at 3 feet thickness and a maximum depth o- cover of 
2,500 feet. 

In southern, central and northern British Columbia and in Yukon Tenvitory, 
where coals of lignitic and bituminous ranks occur, the limits of economic mining are 
set at 3 feet thickness of coal seam and 1,000 feet maximum depth. On Vancouver 
Island and Graham Island where coal deposits of Upper Cretaceous age and of 
bituminous and anthracitic rank occur, the limits in estimating mineable reserves 
are placed at a minimum thickness of 3 feet and a maximum depth of 2,000 feet. 

Very few data pertaining to the thickness and ranks of the coal deposits in the 
Northwest Territories and especially in the Arctic Islands are available. The 
estimates of mineable reserves that have been made are based on limited areas near 
the coal occurrences and on an assumed minimum thickness of seam of 3 feet. In 
calculating the reserves, 1-29 has been taken as the specific gravity of the coal, 
which is about 80 pounds of coal per cubic foot, 1,750 short tons of coal per acre foot, 
and 1,120,000 short tons of coal per square mile foot. 

The reserves of mineable coal, as given in Table 22, cannot be compared with the 
estimates of total coal reserves published by the Geological Survey in G.S.C. 
Memoir 58, 1913, for reasons given previously (p. 466). These Geological Congress 
estimates of 1913 must, however, be retained for comparative geological purposes 
until a complete re-estimate of the mineable or recoverable coal reserves throughout 
the world has been made. The current estimate of mineable reserves may be 
considered a very conservative one and doubtless it will be considerably increased 
as greater exploration and additional knowledge relating to the deposits of the 
different coalfields is acquired. In most of the coalfields only a small fraction of the 
area likely to be underlain by coal has been used in the computation, the extent of 
such areas being determined by the known occurrences of coal and the eae By 
of the seam or seams at the different localities. 

The current estimate of mineable coal is less than one-tenth of the 1913 estimate 
of total coal. The estimates show a slight change also in the relative standing of the 
different coal-bearing provinces. Alberta, though retaining the leading position, is 
credited with only 48 p.c. of the mineable coal reserves of Canada as against the 
' former estimate of 85 p.c. Saskatchewan holds second place with 24 p.c. of 
_ the mineable reserves replacing British Columbia which has only 19 p.c. of the 
mineable reserves. The Saskatchewan coal, however, is of lignitic rank whereas 
that of British Columbia is largely of bituminous and sub-bituminous ranks. Nova 
Scotia stands fourth with more than 8 p.c. of the total mineable coal reserves, most 
of which is of High Volatile A Bituminous Coal. Northwest Territories stands 
fifth with slightly less than 3 p.c. of the total mineable reserves, Yukon sixth with 
about 2 p.c., and New Brunswick, Manitoba and Ontario combined possess the 
_ remaining reserves which amount to less than 0-5 p.c. of the total mineable coal. 
The percentages of the estimates of probable and possible reserves and of the coals 
of the five groups indicated in Canada as a whole and in its several coal-bearing 
_ provinces, are indicated in Table 22. 
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Coal Production.—The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, 
in spite of the enormous resources of coal and oil, output is relatively small in com- 
parison with domestic requirements. 


The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, 


while the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development, those of 


Ontario and Quebec, are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the 
nearer United States coalfields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The coal produced in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia is all classed as bituminous, . 
while Alberta produces semi-anthracite, bituminous, sub-bituminous and lignite, 
and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 


23.—Coal Production, by Provinces, 1936-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1874-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 347 of the 1946 edition. 


a - Totals 
Year oui ee ay 2h aa Alberta Coe Yukon |—-——__—_—_—_—_— 
wiel bia Quantity Value 
short short short short short short short short $ 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1936....| 6,649,102} 368,618} 4,029 | 1,020,792} 5,696,960] 1,489,171] 510 15,229,182] 45,791, 934 
1937....| 7,256,954) 364,714) 3,172 | 1,049,348] 5,562, 839) 1,598, 843 84 15, 835,954} 48,752,048 
1938....| 6,236,417} 342,238) 2,016 | 1,022, 166] 5,251,233) 1,440,287) 361 14,294,718| 43,982,171 
1939. 7,051,176] 468,421) 1,138 960,000} 5,519,208) 1,692,755) Nil 15,692,698] 48,676,990 
1940. 7, 848, 921 547,064) 1,697 | 1,097,517) 6,203, 839 1, 867, 846 17,566,884] 54,675, 844 
1941. 7,387, 762 523,344] 1,246 | 1,322,763] 6,969,962} 2,020,844, “ 18, 225, 921 58, 059, 630 
1942. 7, 204, 852 435,203) 1,265 | 1,301,116) 7,754,053) 2, 168, 541 18,865,030) 62,897,581 
1943....| 6,103,085) 372,878 999 | 1,665,972) 7,676,726] 2,039, 402 s 17,859,057] 62,877,549 
1944....| 5,745,671) 345,123) Nil 1,372,766] 7,428, 708} 2, 134, 231 17,026,499] 70,433, 169 
1945. 5,112,615} 361,184 " 1,532,995] 7,800, 151) 1,699,768 16,506,713) 67,588, 402 
19461 5,449,121} 373,871 os 1,508,309} 8,734,696) 1,626,055 a 17,692,052| 74,418, 107 


1 Subject to revision. 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the calendar 


years 1936-45 are shown in Table 26 and detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption in 1945 are given in Table 27; the difference between the totals of 
the two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may 
be held in bond at Canadian ports and not “‘cleared for consumption”’ until required, 
while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for con- 
sumption) in a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is 
greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian 
ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out 
of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic con- 
sumption if required, 
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24._Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal into Canada, 1936-46 


Nore.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book; for the years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929- 
35 at:p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, 


Totals! 


Year Anthracite Bituminous! Lignite 

short g short § short $ short. § 

tons tons tons tons 
1936. 3,418,556 | 17,897,635 | 9,700,002 | 17,039,408 | 4,873 | 18,347 |) 13,123, 431 34, 955, 390 
1937. 3,488,278 | 17,317,449 | 11,180,827 | 20, 835,587 1,494 | 5,582 | 14,670,599 | 38,158,618 
1938. 3,475,801 | 18,079,657 | 9,533,729 | 17,734,567 | 2,961 | 11,690 || 13,012,491 35, 825, 914 
1OBO eee 4,288,461 | 21,938,333 | 10,706,786 | 19,628,410 | 3,398 | 11,942 || 14,998,645 | 41,578,685 
1940... 3,944,255 | 23,123,417 | 13,479,986 | 26,499,046 | 2,493 7,669 || 17,426,734 | 49,630, 132 
OY WN eee 3,853,010 | 24,026,095 | 16,534,449 | 37,558, 900 934 | 3,046 |) 20,388,393 | 61,588,041 
LOS tee 4,911,625 | 31,506,629 | 20,025,483 | 50,343,442 239 1,148 || 24,937,347 |° 81,851,219 
NO4S yaveneee 4,480,285 | 30,918,555 | 23,628,300 | 70,325,413, 337 1,487 || 28,108,922 | 101, 245, 455 
1044... : 4,452,991 | 33,417,990 | 24,270,692 | 79,718,988 171 1,038 || 28,723,854 | 113, 188,016 
1945. 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 | 21,648,350 | 74,861,376 467 | 2,229 || 25,061, 556 2/102, 431, 9742 
NGA GSM tees 4,631,387 | 41,987,460 | 21,475,040 | 78,366, 184 172 776 || 26, 106, 599 2) 120, 354, 4202 


1 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
briquettes of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617 in 1945 and 182,231 short tons valued at $1,449,221 in 1946. 


3 Subject to revision. 


2 Canada also imported 142,435 short tons of 


25.—Exports of Coal Produced in Canada, 1936-46 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Quantity 


Quantity 


Year Value Year Value 

short tons $ short tons $ 
NOSGo.1; <tc eee reimeae ae 411,574 1792 DO 84e NY 194 2 ace poke eee ee are 815, 585 4,278,345 
IRV Gee a Dkr ure Oo es 355, 268 L441 SO al SOAS IRA iste nee ee sae 1,110, 101 5, 428, 362 
1038... a eee ee yo 353, 181 L540 990 a1 OA4 tee me eam rene mee ee 1,010, 240 5, 984, 827 
193 G6. Jk 2 as Bae ees 376, 203 18 666; 934i |b TOA Geren ree nee eee ee 840, 708 5, 303, 543 
1940). Coe ens ee ere ree 504, 898 2AZO17 55 AE GOA GDR coe keene eee 862,489 5, 946, 224 
BOAT. te a ae a 531, 449 2,596, 626 


1 Subject to revision. 


26.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 


Percentages, 1936-45 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 349 of the 1946 edition. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’ 


’ 


Year 

short 

tons 
MOS Gia... Ree 14, 508, 652 
ROSTAAL Ahi eee 15,172, 729 
NOS eae c/s eee 13, 800, 094 
9S Oe eee 14, 902,915 
ROT AG ee ORD oC 16, 666, 234 
LOA Tee Sth ees yee ae tal 
HOE OR OR ae 8 oe 17,725, 761 
OAS Heat cone 16,321, 006 
AOA: 64; oasis 15, 660, 808 
NOLS tee ie 8 aR oe 15, 227, 819 


Canadian Coal! 


i 
oO 
NMR ON OD Oow 


w 
oo 
w 


From 

eae United 
sree Kingdom 

short short 

tons tons 
10, 801, 643 1,498, 656 
12,574, 574 1,211,052 
10, 754, 747 1, 257, 887 
12, 923, 708 1,099,419 
15,509, 779 1,514, 458 
19,332, 479 693, 902 
24,140, 841 388, 948 
27,303,776 391,475 
27,948,008 218,511 
24, 505, 241 28,388 


Total? 


short 
tons 


12,719,515 
14, 268, 585 
12,012, 634 
14, 564, 679 
17, 036, 090 
20, 026, 082 
24, 529, 361 
27,695, 098 
28, 166, 201 
24,521, 528 


Grand Per 

Total Capita? 

short short 
Ba tons tons 
46-7 || 27,228, 167 2-487 
48-5 || 29,441,314 2-666 
46-5 || 25,812,728 2-315 
49-4 29,467,594 | 2-615 
50-5 || 33,702,324 2-961 
53-8 | 37;253,.2383 1° 3-237 
58-0 || 42,255,122 | 3-626 
62-9 || 44,016,104 | 3-727 
64-3 43,827,009 | 3-650 
61-7 || 39,749,347 | 3-279 


1'The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 
used in making coke, etce., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column to 
take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
3 Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 100. 


2 Includes small tonnages from countries 


OO 
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27.—Coal Output, Exports, Imports, and Made Available for Consumption 
in Canada, 1945 
Nors.—For details by provinces, see the Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada. 

Canadian Coal Imported Coal Made 

Grade Coall Available for 

Output Exported Consumption 

short tons short tons short tons short tons 
MEH CA LOA eo tT sooth a as as GaN eine Rhee vee peed Nil Nil 3,411, 424 3,411, 424 
BASRA RE ee cys, cones bs Sighele lela a 11, 774, 164 823,710 21,176, 811 82, 127, 265 
BTS POMIMITIOUS 8 ocl o koa wlivaeie eke Ge bed Weide ee 3,199, 554 Nil Nil 3,199, 554 
LAL PULEE SS ag: Ra i ee 1,532, 995 16, 998 467 1,516, 464 
; BEER ES oe ca es lee Seen tei al paie ane oso 16,506,713 840,708 24,588, 702 40,254,707 


1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared from customs. 


Subsection 2.—Natural Gas 


The producing natural gas wells in Eastern Canada are in southwestern Ontario, 
and near Moncton, N.B. In Western Canada the principal producing fields are in 
Alberta and include the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), 
Medicine Hat, Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, 
Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. Wainwright, Alta., is supplied with gas from the Maple 
Leaf Well in the Fabyan field. Near Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was 
brought into production during 1934 and there was a substantial increase in 1946 in 
output from this area. In 1946, Alberta was credited with 62 p.c. of the total value 
and 86 p.c. of the total quantity, while Ontario produced over 35 p.c. of the value 
and over 12 p.c. of the total quantity. 


28.—Quantities and Values of Natura! Gas Produced, by Provinces, 1936-46 


Notre.—For the years 1892-1919, see the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, 
p. 188; for the years 1920-28 see p. 347 of the 1940 Canada Year Book; and for 1929-85, p. 350 of the 1946 
edition. 


Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canada! 
M cu. ft. $- M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
T98G Sais es 606,246 | 298,819 | 10,006,743 | 6,052,294 | 17,407,820 | 4,376,720 || 28,113,348 | 10,762, 243 
NOS lates 576,671 | 283,922 | 10,746,334 | 6,588,798 | 20,955,506 | 4,766,437 |) 32,380,991 11, 674, 802 
1938. 577,492 | 284,689 | 10,952,806 | 6,460,764 | 21,822,108 | 4,807,346 || 33,444,791 11, 587,459 
MOS OE ac ct 606,382 | 292,403 | 11,966,581 | 7,261,928 | 22,513,660 | 4,915,821 |) 35, 185, 146 12, 507, 307 
re 616,041 | 300,543 | 138,053,403 | 7,745,834 | 27,459,808 | 4,923,469 || 41, 232, 125 13, 000, 593 
2S 653,542 | 317,437 | 11,828,703 | 7,140,130 | 30,905,440 | 5,175,364 || 43, 495, 353 12,665, 116 
19420000... 619,380 | 299,688 | 10,476,770 | 6,809,901 | 34,482,585 | 6,146, 146 || 45,697,359 13,301, 655 
0) 675,029 | 327,787 7,914,408 | 6,543,913 | 35,569,078 | 6,241,815 |] 44, 276, 216 13, 159, 418 
1944. 702,464 | 341,636 7,082,508 | 4,694,097 | 37,161,570 | 6,339,817 || 45,067, 158 11, 422, 541 
DAD... 653,230 | 317,568 7,199,970 | 4,837,586 | 40,393,061 | 7,095,910 |] 48, 411, 585 12,309, 564 
19462. ..... 512,000 | 251,000 6,000,000 | 4,000,000 | 40,189;000 | 7,033,000 || 46, 902, 000 11,354, 000 
\ 


1 Totals for Canada include small amounts produced in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 
* Subject to revision. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum 


A brief account of the development of the petroleum industry in Canada is 


the Northwest Territories is covered in the 1948-44 edition, pp. 316-317. 


given at pp. 266-267 of the 1941 Year Book. The development of oil production in 
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eee 


The quantity of crude petroleum produced in 1946 was 9-6 p.c. less than that — 
produced in 1945. This decline was due chiefly to the decrease in production from 
the Turner Valley of Alberta. However, the important feature in the 1946 Canadian 
oil situation: was the production of the Lloydminster area straddling the Alberta- 
Saskatchewan boundary. This district is now second in importance among the 
oil-producing areas in Canada. 


29.— Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Provinces, 1936-46 


Year | New Brunswick Ontario Alberta1 Nena Canada 
bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
LOSGe oer 17,112} 24,075) 165,495 350, 767| 1,312,368} 3,919, 930 5,399] 26,995) 1,500,374 Sao noe 
NOS fine ee 18,089] 25,496) 165, 205 356,000) 2,749,085} 4,961,002 11,371| 56, 855|| 2,943, 750 5,399, 353 
HOSS And cst 19,276| 27,246) 172,641 359, 268] 6,751,312) 8,775,094) . 22,855| 68, 565]) 6,966, 084 9, 230, 173 
1OSO Mee 22,799| 32,082) 206,379 401, 430| 7,576,932} 9,362,363 20,191) 50,477) 7,826,301 9,846,352 © 
OZO Ses 22,167} 31,220) 187,644 397,078] 8,362, 203|10, 694, 394 18,633) 37, 265] 8,590,978? 11,160,213? 
AO41s 20 as 31,359] 44,102} 160, 238 337, 760| 9, 918, 577/18, 985, 906 23,664| 47,328]10, 133, 838 14, 415, 096 
1942... 28,089| 39,467| 143,845 306, 242110, 117, 073/15, 514, 665 75, 789| 108, 477\|10, 364, 796 15, 968, 851 
O43 Pearce 24,530| 34,342) 132,492 311,356] 9,601, 530)15, 724, 518 293,750} 400, 201/10, 052, 302 16, 470, 417 
1944..... 23,296] 32,832} 125, 067 296,420] 8,727, 366) 14, 468, 061 1,223,675| 632, 587||10,099, 404 15, 429, 900 
1045. eee 30,140] 42,413} 118,325 268,478! 7,979, 786|13, 169, 692 345, 171| 136,303] 8,482,796? 13 ,632,2482 
19463..... 29,000} 41,000) 121,000) 284, 000| 7, 149,000)14, 189,000) 223, 000| 287, 00C|| 7,668,0002)| 14,961,000? 


1 These figures are compiled on a somewhat different basis from the figures of the Alberta Govern- 
ment given on p. 473. 2 Includes 331 bbl. at $256 produced in Saskatchewan in 1940; 14,374 bbl. at 
$15,362 in 1945; and 146,000 bbl. at $160,000 in 1946. 3 Subiect to revision. 


The Alberta Oil Fields.*—Over 90 p.c. of Canada’s oil is produced from the 
wells of Alberta. The year 1942 was the peak year for oil production in that 
Province when, for the first time in its history, the oil fields produced over 10,000,000 
bbl. Since then there has been a steady decline in production. In 1946, oil pro- 
duction for Alberta as a whole showed a decrease of 917,747 bbl. as compared with 
the previous year. This was the result of a decrease of 1,050,489 bbl. in the pro- 
duction of Turner Valley wells, less an increase of 132,742 bbl. from fields outside 
the Valley. . 


Fields outside the Turner Valley continued to show increases as in previous 
years, with the exception of Vermilion. Taber, Conrad and Lloydminster provided 
the most noticeable increases in 1946. The Lloydminster field was the centre of 
interest during the year. Situated some 30 miles to the east of Vermilion, it lies 
partly in Alberta and partly in Saskatchewan. Production on the Alberta side 
totalled 76,187 bbl. in 1946, an increase of 47,866 over 1945. On the Saskatchewan 
side, the total was 136,863 bbl., an increase over the preceding year of 120,355 bbl. 


With the falling off of production in the Turner Valley field the great need in 
Western Canada was for the discovery of a second major field. Outside of Turner 
Valley and Norman Wells, the extensive efforts and the large amounts of capital 
expended had not been really fruitful. It is true that Lloydminster has made 
pronounced strides and is still enlarging its activities, but this did not answer the 
problem. In February, 1947, Ledue No. 1 Well was brought in by Imperial Oil 


* Statements taken from ‘‘1946 Alberta Oil Review” by J. L. Irwin, Supervisor of Publications, Govern- 
ment of Alberta. 
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and this drew immediate attention to a new field situated about 18 miles south of 
Edmonton and 10 miles west of the town of Leduc. From the first this well showed 
signs of being a major producer, and it was immediately followed by three other 
wells in the same area which also proved to be in the major production class. As 
at June 15, 1947, four more wells were being drilled in the proven area, all of which 
appear to be assured of high production. While, of course, time and the results 
of large-scale drilling programs alone will tell the actual significance of the new 
field, results to date are very promising. 

The work of exploration for new Alberta oil fields is continuing by the applica- 
tion of scientific research and the drilling of test wells. Many new structures are 
being explored, among which that of the Smoky River area between Entrance and 
Grande Prairie is of special interest. 


36.—Production of Petroleum from Alberta Wells, 1914-45 


| Year Quantity Year Quantity Year Quantity Year : Quantity 

yy bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 

1914-21 a OOO LD CLO gSs 6 fs cet 489. Bazil 19308 cere. nae eis 152635968.) 1943. 90S... 10, 136, 296 
1 i ea dlesymy 8) oped | WS AS ea are 999; 623-1 19860. ees. 15320: 42881943 secie. 9,674, 548 
BETS sce alaieicss « 10; O0SeitOS0E Sci 1,486, 259 |) 1987.2...... 2,796, 874 |) 1944........ 8, 788, 726 
MOE. oso. 8 sis - LE A LOD Teen oa ote: VAS SUG LOGS cements Gy (40 LOL 1945 ae. 8,055, 440 
| a 180, 885 || 19382........ OTS MESA He PISO. ete aacg 7,593,492 || 1946........ 7,137,693 
BAGS a sak DOR DOS Ma VOSaiis aaa wake 1, 0120784119400. oe, 8, 495, 207 —_ 
| Oy ee 29-) 5) O74 [lee a 2 eRe 1,266,049 | 1941........ 9,908, 648 Total...... 90,324,551 


The Tar Sands and Bituminous Developments.—Alberta, in its bituminous sands 

deposit at McMurray, has the greatest known oil reserve on the face of the earth. 
Hstimates vary between that of Canadian geologists at 100,000,000,000 tons and 
that of the United States Bureau of Mines at 250,000,000,000 tons. The yield 
at present is about one barrel of oil per ton of sands. 
At Bitumount, 50 miles north of McMurray on the Athabaska River, an Oil 
Sands Limited plant has been erected and experimentation regarding processing 
of the sand in that area is being carried out. Overburden covering the outcrop 
is very light at Bitumount and the product, being soft, lends itself more readily to 
separation than the harder outcrop in other parts of the reserve. 

' Another feature of the Bitumount area is the question of usage of the separated 
sand for glass manufacture. The sand analysed for such purpose has been favourably 
reported on, and quantities have been transported to points of manufacture. 

A rich deposit of ‘liquid bitumen’ has been uncovered by Dominion Government 
geologists on the west side of the Mildred-Ruth Lakes Area, opposite the mouth of 
Steepbank River, 20 miles north of Fort McMurray in northeastern Alberta. The 
estimate of bitumen content per acre ranges as high as 350,000 bbl. The deposit 
is located within 20 miles of the north terminus of the Northern Alberta Railway 
at Waterways, and is about 250 miles north and east of Edmonton. 

_ Within the area of best-grade material in the deposit, the 18 holes assayed thus 
far give a good indication of the quality and size of the deposit and, while they are 
quite insufficient for any precise estimates, the presence of a deposit large enough 
to warrant consideration of commercial development is indicated. 
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Discovered in the course of wartime exploration operations, the deposit will 
be turned over to Abasand Oils Limited, the operation of which was taken over 
by the Alberta Government during the War years to speed commercial development 
of the ‘tar sands’. 


Subsection 4..-Empire and World Production of Fuels 


Coal.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 1938, the latest 
year for which complete figures are available, amounted to about 1,420,000,000 
long tons, a decrease of 6 p.c. from the previous year. 


Petroleum.*—Oil production for the world, in 1945, reached a total of 
2,493,680,000 bbl.; this figure is exclusive of production in Russia and in countries 
previously controlled by the Axis Powers. The countries contributing the major 
part of this total were: United States, 1,754,190,000 bbl.; Venezuela, 295,550,000 
bbl.; Near and Middle East, 184,690,000 bbl.; and Mexico, 42,340,000 bbl. The 
production of each of these countries showed an increase over 1944. 


The British Empire produces only about 2 p.c. of world production of pet- 
roleum. ‘Table 30 shows Empire production for the years 1942 to 1945. 


21.—Petroleum Production in the British Empire, 1942-45 


B.Ce ok 

Country 1942 1943 1944 1945 Total 

1945 

APP RS te, ee ne ee as eee ita 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 

Bahreinwl sland sces ote cee see tera: 7, 250, 000 6, 570, 600 6, 800, 000 7,304, 000 13-6 
Brunei oe atck cence ne eee eters Nil Nil 11, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 14-9 
Burne eee et ose Re kere cette aie 2,500, 000 913,000 750, 000 750,000 1-4 
Canada ire sink soto eran ed ees 10,384, 019 10, 123, 205 10,099, 404 8, 567, 947 16-0 
England! toe: neers doe eee Nil Ni 670, 000 500, 000 0-9 
Rove ht Wes Appears nat temke tithes Oma Ory 2,500, 000 2,555, 000 3,000, 000 3,000, 000 5-6 
Gara Wwele eee eis aoe onic Nil Nil 4,000, 000 4,000, 000 7-5 
Hibrtibts i240 born Seo gun imeuNedo Crs 21,500, 000 25,000, 000 22,000, 000 21,500, 000 40-1 
Totals, British Empire...... 44,134,019 45,161,205 58,319,404 53,621,947 100-0 

P.C. British Empire of World..... 2-15 1-95 2-27 2-15 - 


A general estimate of world oil production for 1946, with presently procurable 
figures, gives an average daily production of 7,750,000 bbl. or an approximate gran¢ 
total for the year of over 2,800,000,000 bbl. The United States, responsible fo 
60 p.c. of world production as in former years, stood first in quantity of production 
Venezuela came definitely in second place, followed by the Middle East, the oil 
producing countries under this heading being the Persian Gulf, Iran, Iraq, Saud 
Arabia, Bahrein Island, Kuwait, Qatar and Egypt. Russia came fourth. Figure 
for 1946 are not at present available for all countries of the British Empire. 


* Preliminary data supplied by J. L. Irwin, Supervisor of Publications, Government of Alberta. 
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Section 6.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals 
(Excluding Fuels) 


The most important minerals in this group are asbestos, gypsum, salt and 
sulphur, but it also includes numerous other items such as feldspar, graphite, iron 
oxide, magnesitic dolomite, mica, nepheline-syenite, silica brick, sodium sulphate, 
soapstone and talc. 


Subsection 1.—Asbestos 


The asbestos produced in Canada is practically all of the chrysotile variety and 
comes entirely from the serpentized rock in the Eastern Townships of Quebec. 
The value of the annual production of asbestos increased from less than $24,700 
in 1880 to $22,805,157 in 1945 and $24,490,695 in 1946. The Canadian deposits 
are the largest known in the world. The producing centres are Thetford mines, 
which has been producing since 1878, Black Lake, East Broughton, Vimy Ridge, 
Asbestos, and St. Remi de Tingwick. The veins of chrysotile asbestos vary in 
width from one-quarter inch to one-half inch and occasionally fibre has been obtained 


_ severalinchesin length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted to spinning. 


The world’s largest market is in the United States and Canada’s proximity to 
this market is very advantageous to the asbestos industry in this country. 


32.— Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced, 1936-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1896-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 353 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
short tons $ short tons — «§S 

OE as ne SUL, MOLI Oy DOGy bOS HY AMEDO, S Sh nis Reepiew sie ope a.s 439,459 | 22,663,283 
IM ys. ins. aya sic, Se ore ATO COZ LE SOU p OL Mh Oe gece ce Se des aie een 467,196 | 28,169,505 
MME creas Gieitlucuweagere ZOOL VO MITLS OOOs LOD yn hO4e oy ikki POs Meare oes 419,265 | 20,619,516 
OL EMR eS ici; Seprehe = «0 BUSTA OO Lone a Oa) ZW OLRM ae. tel eeren Sen Bee 466,897 | 22,805,157 
CEA. SUE ai ee on 346,805 (015,619,865: 21946t i. ey ie kscc lee 549,497 | 24,490, 695 
SRG Sone eae a 477,846 | 21,468, 840 


1 Subject to revision. 
Subsection 2.—Gypsum 


The use of gypsum in the building trades has made rapid progress and Canada 
has extensive deposits of gypsum favourably situated for commercial developments. 
They are chiefly located in Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, N.S.; Hills- 
borough, N.B.; Hagersville and Caledonia, Ont.; Gypsumville and Amaranth, Man.; 
and Falkland, B.C. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of 
very high grade. Gypsum is exported from Canada in crude form mainly to the 
United States for the manufacture of gypsum products. Canadian production of 
gypsum amounted to 1,833,717 tons in 1946. 


* 
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33.—Gypsum Produced, by Provinces, 1936-46 
Nort.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 321 of the 1943-44 Year book. 


New British 


WN Nova Scotia Bistinawtes Ontario | Manitoba Golam bia Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity | Quantity | Quantity Quantity || Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LOZ6R cio 729,019 808, 294 38, 470 40,191 12,064 14,078 833, 822 1,278, 971 
MOS terse 926, 796 978, 288 36, 906 53, 780 13,941 15,764 || 1,047, 187 1, 540, 483 
LOSS 2 870, 856 908, 383 48,418 57,503 14,571 17,451 |} 1,008, 799 1,502, 265 
MOSSM hae: 1,298,618 | 1,340, 830 29,765 59, 440 15, 961 18,150 || 1,421,934 | 1,935, 127 
LOA (ee. cre 1,278,204 | 1,302,347 52,218 75,271 23, 108 19,987 || 1,448,788 | 2,065, 933 
LOA feo. 1,395,172 | 1,517,297 56, 172 90, 599 27,601 23, 862 || 1,593,406 | 2,248, 428 
OAD Ea. 394, 216 512,762 36, 623 82,796 29,218 23 S13 566, 166 1, 254, 182 
OAS nt ae 255, 736 368, 639 36, 263 92,448 37,989 24,412 446, 848 1,381, 468 
NOAAEE es: 401, 284 489, 932 42,040 90, 288 38, 330 24, 222 596, 164 1,511, 978 
O45 een 2 634, 960 790, 273 46, 755 92,174 42,275 DIEGLe 839, 781 1,783, 290 
THN ceed 1,559,618 | 1,757,100 45,000 123, 899 64, 300 40,900 || 1,883,717 | 3,226,000 


Ne 


1 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 3.—Salt 


Salt is obtained from brine wells in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta. while at Malagash, N.S., it is recovered by mining rock salt and by evapora- 
tion from brine. The centres of production in Ontario of the salt industry are in 
Amherstburg, Goderich, Sandwich and Windsor. The market for salt in Canada 
is steadily increasing. Domestic production is sold principally to the dairy, meat- 
curing and -canning industry, to fisheries, to highways and transport departments, 
to agriculturists for use as a soil sweetener, to the chemical industries, and as table 
salt. In 1946, Ontario produced 435,677 tons of salt, 82 p.c. of the Canadian total. 
About one-half of the Dominion’s output is used in making caustic soda, soda ash 
and related chemicals. 


34.—Salt Produced, by Provinces, 1936-46 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 354 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Year ee Ontario Manitoba Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LOB6 Vio <a ciate ieee tices 38, 774 350, 044 2,498 Nil 391,316 1,773, 144 
1937 secs nl BF Beatin rite eee ees 47,865 407, 701 3,391 oa 458, 957 1,799, 465 
DOSS che Aor ehes civetalsett terete aie 44,950 388, 130 2, 920 4,045 440,045 1,912,913 
NO39:. nx: Bc cccercarrerwe etic ee 47, 885 370, 843 2,453 3,319 424, 500 2,486, 632 
MOA es. ss ee ees 42,495 412,401 3,076 6, 742 464, 714 2, 823, 269 
TREY. Renee ee ey are mages Ssh 6 54, 007 477,170 13,051 16,617 560, 845 3,196, 165 
1942 S42 6a. inane or eet ats 50, 199 558, 407 22,706 22,360 653, 672 3, 844, 187 
1 Kay ee ae sh ernie orn 47,775 594, 889 27, 523 17, 499 687, 686 4,379, 378 
RUT. Ree Cogn Te a ie anaes Faas 38, 809 603, 806 27,267 25,300 695, 217 4,074, 021 
1 OV Wa ee, aie Set Saihee ee 37, 825 578, 697 21,130 29, 421 673, 076 4,054, 720 
LOA GIES WAL Spee sc eters ai ececeteren 36, 957 435, 677 26, 600 31,016 530, 250 3,370, 511 


1 Subject to revision. 


Subsection 4.—Sulphur 


Sulphur production statistics given in Table 35 represent the quantity and 
value of sulphur contained in iron pyrites shipped plus the quantity and value of 
sulphur reclaimed for acid manufacture, etc., from smelter fumes. As thus defined, 
the commercial output of sulphur in Canada during 1946 totalled 231,476 short tons 


wis te 
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valued at $1,766,119 compared with 250,114 tons worth $1,881,321 in 1945. Pro- 
duction in 1946 comprised 96,854 tons of sulphur in iron pyrites and 134,622 tons 
recovered from smelter gases. Output by provinces was: Quebec 92,854 tons valued 
at $386,899; Ontario, 15,322 tons at $153,220; and British Columbia, 123,300 tons 
at $1,226,000. 


Sulphur is used in Canada chiefly in the production of sulphite pulp and in the 
production of artificial silk and newsprint. It is used to a large extent also in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, explosives and rubber goods and in the production of 
ammonium sulphate fertilizers. 


35.— Quantities and Values of Sulphur Produced, 1936-46 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year 3 Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ 
Ge], ele A Se ae ae ae 122, 132 Te OBS NODS MEMO eeorne com. cron chs sc 303, 714 1,994, 891 
SET ec soh a e 130, 913 MPA OOD iii OFS eee erro e etens 257,515 1,753, 425 
LCTEISEE Se aa Pe TLDES Oe WOE SU Fe EGA oe ae is ars tena won 248, 088 1,755, 739 
LEC AC 2 ee a eee ae Dt 27 Su ee le OOS tOZ0c wk OF Oe ied ot Reeeee ee Mirae 250, 114 1, 881,321 
TDL eee eee ene PZOOSO ween 2OSs OL Se LOA Gte tir: eee ste dsatls eaatsic ote aes 231, 476 1,766, 119 
CYG CS 2 S73 Sc eaeeine okra Ce CO 260, 023 1, 702,736 


1 Subject to revision. 


Section 7.—Production of Clay Products and 
Other Structural Materials 


Production of clay products and other structural materials is dependent upon 
the activity of the construction industry in Canada; output in 1946 reached a record 
value of $61,414,604. This group includes cement, clay, and clay products (brick, 
drain tile, sewer pipe, etc.), lime, sand, gravel and stone. The cement industry in 
Canada began with the manufacture of hydraulic or natural rock cement. Production 
was probably first obtained at Hull, Que., between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture 
of Portland cement began about 1889 and the largest production is now in Quebec 
and Ontario, although there are active plants in Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia. Common clays, suitable for the production of building bricks and tile 
are found in all the provinces of Canada, although production is greatest in Ontario 
and Quebec which are the chief areas of population. 


Stoneware clays are largely produced from the Eastend and Willows area in 
Saskatchewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, owing to the availability 
of cheap gas fuel, they are used extensively in the manufacture of stoneware, sewer 
pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs near Shubenacadie and 
Musquodoboit in Nova Scotia, some of the Musquodoboit clay is used for pottery, 
but it has not been developed extensively for ceramic use. Two large plants and a 
few small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. 


Important deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern 
Ontario, and clay deposits which yield a high-grade of china clay have been found 
along the Fraser River in British Columbia, but china clay has been produced com- 
mercially only from the vicinity of St. Remi D’ Amherst, Papineau County, Que., 
where mining operations were carried on prior to 1923. 
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Ball clays of high bond strength occur in the “White Mud” beds of southern 
Saskatchewan, but these have not been developed to any extent. 


36.—Values of Clay Products and Other Structural Materials Produced, by 


Provinces, 1936-46 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year 


1936.... 
LOS Terie. 
1938.7... 
HOSOI rec 
19402... 
19412... 
19422... 
1943... 
1944.... 
1945. Bu. 
19463... 


Nova 
Scotia 


$ 


763, 516 
293, 325 


1,912, 156 


New 
Brunswick 


Quebec 


Ontario |Manitoba 


$ 


931, 827 
1, 128, 931 
2,188, 889 
1,911,041 

936, 161 
1,145, 412 
1,305, 343 

911,121 
1, 637, 409 
1,489, 210 
1, 669, 850 


$ 


7, 503, 022 
10, 350, 583 
11,619, 514 
12,319,773 
15,001, 749 
16, 631, 657 
17, 723, 293 
15, 480, 999 
14, 597, 540 
17, 051, 353 
21,458, 694 


$ 


10, 326, 967 
15, 121,178 
A Icha tree 
12, 856, 694 
16, 636, 844 
18, 652, 999 
16, 557, 804 
15, 020, 990 
15,716, 361 
17,437, 552 
22,1138, 501 


Alberta 


British 
Columbia 


Canada 


1, 666, 789 
1,673, 124 
1, 805, 875 
1, 646, 797 
2,600, 304 
2,197,095 
2,317, 933 
2, 288, 339 
2,546, 722 
3,212,917 
4,302,771 


380, 115 
585, 673 
781, 224 
556, 973 
906, 181 
631, 732 
707, 123 
932, 412 
864, 082 
834, 564 
1,353, 669 


1 Includes $27, 663 for sand and gravel in Prince Edward Island. 
8 Subject to revision. 


37.—Values (Total Sales) of ClayZProducts\Produced, by, Provinces, 1936-46 
Notr.—Figures for the years 1926-35 are given at p. 356 of the 1946 Year Book. 


containers. 


Year 


1936). 
LOS Tare. 
MOS Sipe: 
GRIER Be 
1940 civ 
LOA WX 
1942... 
1943 jt 
1944.... 
LOGS te 
19461. 


Nova 
Scotia 


$ 


355, 254 
406, 846 
340, 253 
339, 952 
490, 543 
529, 4385 
618, 441 
478,571 
402, 694 
433, 455 
679, 500 


New 


Brunswick 


$ 


102, 256 
123, 876 
123, 625 
129, 985 
171, 745 
193, 643 
246, 041 
216, 446 
207,051 
232, 783 
352, 700 


Quebec 


$ 


691, 765 
1,053, 153 
1,022, 194 
1,274,776 
1, 546, 246 
1, 944, 358 
1, 741, 297 
1,504, 428 
1,881,791 
2,534, 630 
3,550, 613 


Ontario 


$ 


1,573, 936 
2,033, 845 
2,083, 496 
2,346, 638 
2,508, 540 
3, 087, 616 
2,549, 486 
2, 453, 829 
2,347,396 
3,107,189 
4,318, 233 


1, 245, 549 
1,303, 533 
1,627, 462 
1, 947, 453 
2,971, 550 
2,626, 277 
2, 836, 160 
2, 661, 834 
3, 044, 236 
3,305, 941 
4,080, 207 


925,293 
413,352 


3, 777, 922 
4, 523, 756 


25,770,741! 
34, 869, 699 
33, 878, 666 
35, 382, 759 


9/43, 703, 949 


46, 633, 056 
46, 992, 973 
42,010, 254 
42, 984, 937 
48,419, 673 
61, 414, 604 


2 Includes value of cement 


Manitoba 


$ 


55, 564 
95,531 
105, 334 
78, 892 
102, 906 
84, 817 
80, 890 
132, 382 
197, 383 
269, 917 
338, 000 


1 Subject to revision. 


Saskat- 
chevran Alberta 
$ $ 
95, 584 SLD, Wile 
115,330} 338,638 
LIS fle BWA e Br! 
148,774| 461,079 
164, 828 838, 856 
224, 897 952,144 
271,325) 1,013, 497 
348, 725 978, 649 


330,907) 1,143, 577 
271,288) 1,401, 875 
379, 156] 1, 789, 873 


British 
Columbia 


$ 


280, 891 
349, 640 
365, 132 
371, 140 
520, 883 
558, 426 
560, 746 
495, 163 
_ 486, 626 
661, 955 
817, 500 


Canada 


$ 


3, 471,027 
4, 516, 859 
4, 536, 084 
5, 151, 236 
6, 344, 547 
7,575, 336 
7,081, 723 
6, 608, 193 
6,997, 425 
8, 913, 092 
12, 225, 575 


38.—Quantities and Values of Production (Sales), Imports and Exports and 


Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1910-28 are given at p. 356 of the 1939 Year Book; and for 1929-35 at p. 356 
of the 1946 edition. 


= Production! Imports Exports Apparent Consumption 
ear oo 
Quantity Value Quantity | Value | Quantity| Value Quantity Value 
bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ 

LOSOME sone 4,508,718 | 6,908, 192 39, 867 107, 180 68, 929 56,909 || 4,479, 656 6, 958, 463 
LIN Aa eae 6, 168, 971 9,095, 867 §1,082 | 134,113 72,568 82,978 || 6,157,485 9,147,002 
LOS See ea ar. 5,519, 102 8, 241, 350 48, 497 105, 326 89, 419 101, 059 5, 478, 180 8, 245, 617 
1939.05 vetek 5, 731, 264 |) 8,511,211 16, 622 58,316 | 156,556 | 159,579 || 5,591,330 8, 409, 948 
TOAON ee 7,559, 648 | 11,775,345 13) Zits 69, 821 299,975 | 414,442 || 7,272,886 | 11,480,724 
1941... 8,368,711 | 13,063, 588 11, 986 59, 162 310, 873 517, 762 8,069, 824 12, 604, 988 
1942 Se ks 9,126,041 | 14,365, 237 26,320 | 116,126 | 273,880 | 476,284 || 8,878,481 14, 005, 079 
1943.......] 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 18,577 | 111,698 | 172,601 | 344,004 || 7,148,265 | 11,366,727 
1044 %,190)-852) | 115,6215372 14, 004 97,965 210, 449 377, 434 6, 994, 406 11,341, 904 
1945.......| 8,471,679 | 14, 246, 480 32,653 | 141,539 | 281,944 |. 585,012 || 8,222,388 | 13,853,007 


1 ‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 
350 lb. or 34 ewt. 


2 The barrel of cement equals 
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Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout eastern Canada, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. The local needs for 
these materials are usually supplied from the nearest. deposits, as their cost to the 

consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. This accounts for the large 
number of small pits and the small number of large plants. Every province, except 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, produces natural bonded sand. By 
far the greatest part of production comes from the Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


Some grades of sand particularly suitable for certain industries demand a 
much higher price than ordinary sand. Commercial production of sand and gravel 
is greatest in Quebec and Ontario, these two provinces contributed 73 p.c. of the 
total quantity in 1946. 


The greater part of the output of gravel and sand is used in road improvement, 
concrete works and railway ballast, and most of the commercial plants areiequipped 
for producing crushed gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. 


‘ The stone industry in Canada has two main divisions, stone quarrying and the 
‘stone products industry. The kind of stone quarried in Canada includes granite, 
limestone, marble, sandstone and slate. The products of these quarries yield high- 
grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for chemical 
and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of all varieties produced in 
Canada in 1945 totalled $8,166,700. 


39.— Quantities andjValues of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced, 1943-45 


1943 1944 1945 


Material and Purpose 
Quantity Gross Quantity Gross Quantity Gross 


Value Value Value 
x tons $ tons $ tons $ 
-Sand— : 

MEENLOUIGING SAN... ook. vce sce sees was 42,656 76, 199 31, 947 65, 168 31,611 57, 842 
For building, concrete, roads, etc...... 1,970, 316 775, 392| 1,605, 514 743,191] 2,247, 887 918, 739 
Uo) ao Sa era ae a roo 17, 609 50, 513 18, 761 191,510 68, 468 

Sand and Gravel— 
Momeniway ballast... 02s. eescs leans 3,837, LL 712,140] 4,428,721 900,610} 4,625,513) 1,116,297 
For concrete, roads, etc.............-. 16,060, 686} 6, 155, 625}16, 648, 511] 6, 898, 582|17, 582, 686) 6,573, 527 
MpeTINO LUNG oes we eek oles ea ee 1, 486, 585 270, 863) 3,007, 422 897, 578) 1, 974, 885 376, 935 
RP USC CUNY Clic <*...:5 tics awa dikes ouplanie 2, 269, 892 998, 029] 2,627,358] 1,256,229] 3,096,611] 1,456, 555 


Totals, Sand, Sand and Gravel... .|25,744,469| 9,005,857/28,399, 986/10, 280, 119/29,750, 703/10, 568,363 


Stone— 


EVI el Sane a a 17,087} 314,428 23,142} 396,202 56,711 751,401 
Monumental and ornamental.......... 1 235 514, 263 15, 942 737, 564 16, 229 786, 403 
Limestone for agriculture............. 271, 036 533,217| 316,945 601, 042 419, 579 891, 802 
Chemical ‘Uses— 
IR PMR sot oe 6 Sc wales Week 837, 554 682,635) 626,052) 523,554 538,798} 489,055 
MPU OMUUD ADE! =. >... sc seclece secede 215, 382 374, 880 208, 665 374, 137 212,051 413,055 
CO ESS., yA SSRIIS ppt ean 276, 290 272,612 274, 645 272, 681 300, 665 313,059 
Rubble and MATIN stats che eia's ore & ops 540, 627 418, 925 201, 601 187, 823 241,780 237,018 
SI 4,942,578] 4,421,787] 4,219, 635| 3,641,959] 4,282,286] 3,742,506 
MASS UONG!. cscs ei Saas 7,222,950) 7,964,179 5 994,9 7,159,177] 6,205,555| 8,166,700 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 
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Section 1.—Water Power 


Canada as a whole has been very favourably endowed with water-power 
resources. A country of great lakes and rivers, its large areas of favourable topo- 
graphy, combined with adequate, well-distributed precipitation in most sections, 
present great opportunities for the development of water power. Precipitation, the 
raw material of water power, varies from more than 100 inches annually on the 
Pacific Coast to about 12 inches in certain sections of the Prairies and Northwest 
Territories; in Ontario and Quebec, the annual average is 24 to 40 inches; in Nova 
Scotia it is about 45 inches. The run-off from this precipitation, much of it from 
considerable altitudes, creates in its descent to the sea sources of potential energy 
at every rapid and fall along the streams and rivers. Canada’s innumerable lakes, 
which have a total area in excess of 200,009 square miles, also provide storage 
basins for the regulation and control of its stream flow, thus enhancing its potential 
power. The distribution of available power resources, more than one-half of which 
occur in Ontario and Quebec, has fostered great industrial development and has 
compensated in large degree for the lack of commercial fuel deposits in these provinces. 


Since the turn of the present century, water power has been a dominant 
factor in the evolution of the Canadian economy. In 1900, Canada was pre- 
dominantly an agricultural country and water power, with the advent of long- 
distance transmission of electricity, was just beginning to exert its influence in the 
development of large-scale industry. In the succeeding decades, this influence 
grew rapidly and so encouraged the economic utilization of the natural resources 
of. land, mine and forest throughout the Dominion that Canada has attained a 
position of first-rate importance among the manufacturing countries of the world. 
Water-power installations, which totalled only 173,000 h.p. in 1900, grew to 977,000 
h.p. in 1910, 2,516,000 h.p. in 1920, 6,125,000 h.p. in 1930, 8,584,000 h.p. in 1940, 
and at the beginning of 1947 had reached a total of 10,312,123 h.p. This places 
Canada in a position second only to the United States, the foremost country in 


* In this Chapter of the Year Book all information respecting power generation and utilization in Canada 
is co-ordinated; some sections, however, cannot be regarded as complete owing to the insufficiency of avail- 
able data. Section 1 has been revised under the direction of J. M. Wardle, Director, Surveys and Engineering 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, by V. Meek, Controller, Dominion Waiter and Power Bureau, 
and Sections 2, 3 and 4 (except as otherwise stated) by G!3. Wrong, Chief, Transportation and Publie 
Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; 
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the world in the development of water power and, on the commonly accepted basis 
of one horse-power being the equivalent of the work of ten men, furnishes energy 
equal to that of more than 100,000,000 workers. 


From hydro-electric developments ranging in size from a few hundred to more 
than 1,000,000 horse-power, networks of transmission lines carry power not only 
to most urban centres in Canada and to industries in isolated locations but also in 
increasing degree to rural areas in many parts of the Dominion. 


Low-cost hydro-electric energy is fundamental to the economic mining, milling 
and refining of base and precious metals, and enables these metals to be fabricated 
into a multitude of manufactured products. It supplies the enormous power 
needs of pulp, paper and other wood-products industries, and of the lesser but 
important needs of food processing, textile, and many other industries throughout 
Canada. It has contributed largely to a high standard of living in Canada by 
providing low-cost domestic service to homes and farms, a service being rapidly 
extended in the post-war period. 


Canada’s great hydro-electric undertakings, built to meet the domestic and 
industrial requirements of the country in peacetime, have been of incalculable value 
to the Dominion’s participation in two world wars. This is particularly true of 
the War of 1939-45 in which mechanization played such an important part. During 
the six years of that War more than 2,000,000 h.p. was added to Canada’s water- 
power installation, virtually all of which was utilized for war production; great 
quantities of power also were diverted from peacetime to wartime use. About 
one-third of all electric energy generated in Canada during the war years was devoted 
entirely to war purposes, enabling this country to produce materials and munitions 
of war on a scale entirely disproportionate to its population. 


During 1946, the power industry entered energetically into the task of readjust- 
ment and return to normal peacetime services. Contrary to some previous 
expectations, the fall in the demand for power in 1946, the first full post-war year, 
did not generally materialize. Of the new generating capacity added during wai 
years, part has been absorbed by the normal growth in demand for power which 
was restricted during wartime and part now provides the normal emergency reserves 
conducive to good service. In certain instances there has been a surplus of powel 
but the channelling of this capacity. into such activities as steam generation has 
been proceeding in orderly manner. In other districts, new hydro-electric develop: 
ments have been undertaken or are being planned to provide for the growing need: 
of farms, communities and industries. 


Subsection 1.—Water-Power Resources and Their Development 


Table 1 presents a summary of the water-power resources of Canada accordin) 
to the Dominion Water and Power Bureau’s records as of Dec. 31, 1946. In th 
case of developed power the figures for 1945 are listed for comparative purposes 
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1.—Available and Developed Water Power by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency Turbine Installation 


December, 1946 
Province or Territory —_ 
At Ordinary | At Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month || Dec. 31, 1945 | Dec. 31, 1946 
Flow Flow 
h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Pema taward Island: 046) 060.4s2006k o5 3c cck 3,000 5, 300 2,617 2,617 
Re DICOULAGS er fC On i er tte bie ae Sy 20, 800 128,300 133, 384 133,384 
Evens TUns WIGK 9 3 ner ae oe ie ote etree 68, 600 169, 100 133,347 133, 347 
BPM OGR Er ee Vem on) Laem isa Ney ti yeah 2 8, 459, 000 13,064, 000 5, 848, 572 5, 848, 572 
Pee NO ye emery. reR Bay Sint: ON Mo ae! bran 5, 407, 200 7,261, 400 2,673, 290 2,679,740 
BRIA A HN a ke ee ge ates oe ie hoses 3,309, 000 5,344, 500 422, 825 446, 825 
SABCAHOREWAN vc su st aes ial. eo eae nk , 000 1,082,000 90, 835 90, 835 
ME hn PR te oe pene iL tet e, 507, 800 1, 258, 000 94,997 93, 060 
PePIbIS MOOI DIS mini Nels cs cc gem 7,023,000 10, 998, 000 864, 024 864, 024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 382, 500 813, 500 19,719 19,719 
Canada eo Ne ou. sielaes: aa 2557225900 49,124,100 10,283,610 10,312,123 


The figures listed in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent 24-hour 
power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual 
drop, or the head possible of concentration, has been measured or at least carefully 
estimated. Many unrecorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity 
exist on rivers and streams from coast to coast; these will become available for 


tabulation only as more detailed survey work is completed, particularly in the 


less-explored northern districts. Also, unless definite studies have been carried out 
and the results made matters of record, no consideration has been given to the 
power concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, 
where economic heads possibly may be created by.the construction of power dams. 


The third and fourth columns give the total capacity of the water wheels 
actually installed throughout the Dominion; these figures should not be placed in 
direct comparison with those in the first and second columns to deduce the 
percentage of the available water-power resources developed. At developed sites, 
the water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than the corresponding calculated maximum available power figures included in 
the second column and covering the same sites. The above figures, therefore, 
indicate that the at present recorded water-power resources of the Dominion wil] 
permit of a turbine installation of more than 52,000,000 h.p.; also, the turbine 
installation at Dec. 31, 1946, represents roughly only 20 p.c. of recorded water- 
power resources and the figures in the first and second columns may be said to 
represent the minimum water-power possibilities of the Dominion. 


The figures given in the table are shown in graphic form in the diagram on 
p. 481 which also includes the probable economic maximum turbine installation 
that would be reached if present known water-power resources were developed. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of the Growth of Water-Power Development 


The growth of installed turbine capacity from 1900 to 1946 is shown by the 
figures given in Table 2, covering decades to 1940 and years 1941 to 1946. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
Decennially for 1900-40 and Annually for 1941-46 


Nors.—Statisties for intervening years 1900-30 are given on p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book and those 


for 1931-40 at p. 362 of the 1945 edition. 


Prince r New : S British 
Year |Edward a otis Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario poe * Sails Alberta | Colum- || Canada ! 

Island Ad Le BE gs Sada tery Aa bia 

h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. inepe h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1900... 1,521} 19,810 4,601 82, 864 53, 876 1,090 - 289 9, 366 173,323 
TORO, 1,760} 31,476) 11,197 334, 763 490,821) 38,800 30 655 64, 474 OVdrEN Uf 
1920 ee 2,233) 37,623) 21,976 955,090} 1,057,422} 85,325 30 33, 122 309, 534]| 2,515, 559 
1930... 2,439] 114,224] 133,681] 2,718, 130] 2,088,055 311,925] 42,035 70, 532 630, 792|| 6,125,012 
1940... 2,617| 139,217) 183,347} 4,320,943} 2,597,595 420,925] 90,835 71,997 788, 763]| 8,584,438 
LOA sex 2,617| 139,217) 133,347] 4,556,943) 2,617,495 420,925} 90,835 71,997 788, 763]) 8,845,038 
1942... 2,617| 143,717] 133,347] 4,839, 543 2,684,395} 420,925) 90,835 94,997 792,563] 9,225, 838 
1943... 2,617| 133,384] 133,347] 5,847,322| 2,673, 4438 422,825) 90,835 94,997 796, 024) 10,214,513 
1944... 2,617| 133,384} 133,347] 5, 848,572] 2,673, 443 422,825) 90,835 94,997 864, 024!) 10,283,763 
1945... 2,617| 133,384] 133,347] 5,848,572) 2,673, 290 422,825) 90,835 94,997 864, 024|| 10,283,610 
1946.. 2,617) 133,384] 133,347] 5,848, 572| 2,679,740] 446, 825} 90,835 93,060 864, 024! 10,312,123 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Turbine horse-power installed in Yukon for the decades 


1900 to 1940 was, 5 h.p. in 1900, 3,195 h.p. in 1910, 1 
removal of a 3,180-h.p. plant reduced the installation 


came into operation in the Northwest Territo 


ries. 


3,199 h.p. in 1920 and 1930, and 18,199 h.p. in 1940; the 
for 1943-46 to 15,019 h.p. In 1941,a 4,700-h.p. plant 


Table 2 shows clearly the consistent growth in capacity since the beginning of 


the century; also the heavy increase in installation during the war years 1942 and 
1943. The 1946 increase was small, but new installations at present under con- 


struction have a capacity in excess of 400,000 h.p. 


Subsection 3.—Utilization of Hydraulic Power Installations 


Table 3 has been prepared to show under three classifications the purposes 
for which the developed water power is primarily utilized. 


3.—Developed Water Power by Provinces and Industries, as at Dec. 31, 194¢ 


Turbine Installation 

Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In Total 4 

Electric and Paper Other ‘ 
Stations! Mills? Industries 

h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Prince HWaward lslanc sec a-vcewe ee ee eee 579 - 2,038 2,617 
No Va Scotia MA ee esate cane cheater aces 107, 539 11, 884 13, 961 133, 384 
New Bramswacl ist ce. ce ene ene cient inaet 104,710 20, 694 7,943 133, 347 
Qucbecs sauce eee eons eee ene 5, 436, 787 PAPA 140, 564 5, 848, 572 
Ontario ara aren eee eee 2,371, 697 223, 692 84,351 2,679,740 
Manito bai oiecckeos cere nein att sin here eone rior neta 444,925 - 1,900 446, 825 
Saskatchewan's aes mci: cio te Aakers 87, 500 - 3,000 90, 835 
TAT RTE oe co eRe oe nt eilenegs ote eneoe aca 91,000 - 2,060 93, 060 
Britishy Columbia wna... ener abt cee on eae 703, 167 105, 950 54, 907 864, 024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......4..... 2,000 - 17,719 19,719 
Canada. cscs ete ee eee 9,349,904 633,441 328,778 10,312,123 

Percentages of total installation............... 90-7 6-1 3-2 100-0 

1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 


actually developed by pulp and paper companies. j 
industries other than central electric stations and the pulp and paper industries. 


and hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 


3 Inclu 


des only water power actually developed by 
4 All water wheels 


i 


oo 


a ee. 
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It may be noted that central electric station classification totalling 9,349,904 h.p. 


represents more than 90 p.c. of the total developed water power as of Dec. 31, 1946. 


In 1900. the corresponding percentage was 33-5, thus showing the tremendous 
growth in the central electric station industry since the inception of successful 
long-distance transmission of electricity. Central stations produce 98 p.c. of all 
electricity sold in or exported from Canada. 


The pulp and paper turbine installation total of 633,441 h.p. shown in Table 3 
includes only water power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper 
companies. In addition, this industry is the greatest purchaser of central station 
power, buying about 50 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. Part of the 
purchased power is classed as secondary, being used for steam generation by electric 
boilers which have a capacity of more than 1,750,000 h.p. The motor installations 
for the use of primary purchased power aggregate approximately 1,370,000 h.p. 

The “other industries” group of Table 3, column 3, develops a total of 328,778 


h.p. solely for their own use. These diversified industries also provide a broad 


market for the power sold by the central electric stations. 


The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, 10,312,123 h.p. is the 
cumulative total of installation for all water wheels and hydraulic turbines. It 
has been adjusted to Dec. 31, 1946, by the addition of any installations made 
during the year even though this equipment may not be in use; adjustments are 
also made covering turbines or water wheels that have been removed. Somewhat 
similar figures are reported by the annual Census of Industry but they differ 
slightly since they are compiled on a different basis; they represent only the sum 
of the installations in the plants actually in operation during the year being reported 
by the Census, not total installation; also census data are usually not available 
until some time after the end of the period. 

Additional information regarding Canada’s water-power resources is included 
in the 1940 Canada Year Book, pp. 353-364. Comparison is made with the 


resources of other countries and an extensive review is given of problems connected 


with the development, distribution’ and merchandising of power in Canada. 


Subsection 4.—Progress in Hydro-Electric Development 


During 1946, the water-power industry made very good progress in the transition 
from wartime to normal peacetime service, notwithstanding certain dislocations 
such as those caused by the drop in production of aluminum which had absorbed 
large quantities of power during the war years. Shortages of material and labour 
delayed the development of uses for secondary power and of various planned post-war 
extensions of service including the provision of power to farms and rural communities. 


_However, although the demand for primary power fell slightly, total production of 


electric energy showed a rising trend. 

To provide for the anticipated normal post-war growth demand in various 
districts, a number of hydraulic undertakings were under active construction during 
1946. The more extensive projects are located in Ontario and British Columbia 
but the program also included new construction in the Northwest Territories, 
Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario had three large installations 
under construction; at DeCew Falls near St. Catharines work was continued on 
the addition of a new 70,000-h.p. unit to the plant and on other incidental works; 
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at Stewartville on the Madawaska River, construction was active on a development 
of 81,000 h.p.; and on the Aguasabon River in the Thunder Bay district con- 
struction was begun on a new 53,000-h.p. development. Preliminary work was 
also initiated on a large development at Des Joachims Rapids on the Ottawa River, 
present plans being for a capacity of 360,000 h.p. 


In British Columbia, active construction was under way on a_ 50,000-h.p. 
development at Elk Falls on the Campbell River, Vancouver Island, by the 
British Columbia Power Commission. On the mainland, the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company began construction on its Bridge River project, the 
first stage of which includes a diversion dam and other works and the installation 
of a 62,000-h.p. unit. 


In the Northwest Territories, the Dominion Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, initiated the construction of an 8,000-h.p. development 
on the Snare River to augment the supply of power to mines and other users in 
the Yellowknife area. 


The Calgary Power Company, Limited, virtually completed the construction of a 
13,500-h.p. development on the Kananaskis River near Seebe, Alberta, which will 
be linked with the Company’s other plants on the Bow and Cascade Rivers serving 
a large part of Alberta from a transmission network. 


In Manitoba, the Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System added two new units of 
12,000 h.p. each to the Slave Falls power station on the Winnipeg River. 


In Quebec, the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company is building a new 6,000-h.p. 
hydro-electric development on Metis River, one mile below its present plant. The 
Gatineau Power Company proceeded with the installation of the fifth and final 
unit of 24,000 h.p. in its plant at Farmers Rapids on the Gatineau River. The 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company is undertaking an important addition 
to its installation at Shawinigan Falls by the construction of a new power house 
to contain three 65,000-h.p. units which will take at least two years to complete. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 


An article dealing with Government control of power in wartime is given at 
pp. 336-337 of the 1945 Canada Year Book. 


Summary of Energy Generated by Type of Station, 1944 and 1945.— 
Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or 
distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for 
resale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or Provincial Govern- 
ments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hydraulic, 
(b) fuel, and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically all the 
power it resells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is held for 
emergencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels with 
approximately 88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries 
in Canada and the generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 98 p.c. 
of the total output of all central electric stations. 
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-4,—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station and by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


1944 1945 
take or Territory Generated by— Generated by— 
Water Thermal Total Water Thermal Total 
Power Engines Power Engines 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. || ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
Prince Edward Island...... 385 15, 583 15, 968 470 16, 283 16, 753 
POV SCOLAS «os. oe ce caele- 328, 535 254, 054 582, 589 357, 290 243, 139 600, 429 
New Brunswick............ 394,315 127, 636 521, 951 472,791 125, 909 598, 700 
ET, cried icc oe scan ens: 23, 270, 739 6,776 | 23,277,515 || 22,219,679 7.338. PP eoeree ule 
DUET AG 0.53% «.csepe.g aes ses 10, 536, 054 2,520 | 10,538,574 || 10, 733,989 Papas 10, 736, 742 
MMTIGS ISAT ok as nese ees ss 2,228,799 4,056 | 2,232,855 || 2,280,969 2,820 2, 283,789 
Mepaskatchewan.............. Nil 243, 884 243, 884 Nil 249,518 249,517 
MS ek), 322,015 233, 019 555, 034 305, 047 261, 698 566, 745 
British Columbia and 
MUSEO a ss te ese teas oly ale, 2,472,510 157,899 | 2,630,409 |) 2,760,786 89,581 2, 850, 367 
ULES ao) Sy INS a eae 39,553,352 | 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 || 39,131,021 999,034 | 40,130,054 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations 


. The growth of the central electric stations industry has been almost continuous 
‘since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. 
The depression that occurred in the early 1930’s resulted in decreased output of 
power for several years but output soon recovered. During the war years 1939-44 
the equipment was used to the practical maximum capacity, the output increasing 
by 42 p.c. from 1938 to 1944. The output declined slightly in 1945 but reached a 
new record in 1946 at 102 p.c. of the 1944 figure. 

The central electric stations industry is one that is particularly suited to large- 
scale operation, because of the huge outlays of capital necessary. Capital invested 
‘and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even during the 

depression years, mainly because large power projects, planned before the depression, 

were in process of construction. Off-peak and surplus power, used mainly in electric 

boilers of pulp and paper plants, grew steadily to a peak of 7,803,000,000 kwh. in 

1937 but, owing to war requirements for firm power, it was reduced in 1940-45, and 
amounted to only 6,645,822,000 kwh. in the latter year. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1931-45 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1917-30 will be found at p. 369 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Capital Revenue Power Kilowatt Persons| Salaries 
Year |Stations I P aed from Sale |Equipment| Hours |Customers|. Em- and 
gh behey of Power! | Capacity? | Generated ployed Wages 
No. $ $ h.p. 000 No. No. $ 
BOOL....... 559 1, 229,988,951 | 122,310,730 | 5,706,757 | 16,330,867 | 1,632,792 | 17,014 | 26,306, 956 
thy 572 1,335, 886,987 | 121,212,679 | 6,348,654 | 16,052,057 | 1,657,454 | 15,395 | 23,261, 166 
RUS)... 575 1,386, 532,055 | 117,532,081 | 6,616,006 | 17,338,990 | 1,666,882 | 14,717 - 21,431,877 
+1934..... 573 1,430, 852,166 | 124,463,613 | 6,854,161 | 21,197,124 | 1,660,079 | 14,974 21,829, 491 
935... . 566 | 1,459,821,168 | 127,177,954 | 7,104,142 | 23,283,033 | 1,694,703 | 15,342 | 22,519,993 
2030... 561 1,483, 116,649 | 135,865,173 | 7,119,272 | 25,402,282 | 1,740,793 | 16,087 | 23,367,091 
HO37..... 568 1, 497,330,231 | 143,546,643 | 7,342,085 | 27,687,645 | 1,895,995 | 17,018 25, 623, 767 
1988..... 589 1,545,416, 592 | 144,331,627 | 7,476,976 | 26,154,160 | 1,873,621 | 17,929 27, 148, 688 
1039... ... 611 1,564, 603,211 | 151,880,969 | 7,607,122 | 28,338,039 | 1,941,663 | 18,848 28, 223,376 
1940..... 602 | 1,615,438,140 | 166,228,773 | 7,935,867 | 30,109,283 | 2,006,508 | 19,054 | 28, 895,595 
O41... . 607 | 1,641,460,451 | 186,080,354 | 8,157,585 | 33,317,663 | 2,081,270 | 19,880 | 31,647,952 
mya... 616 1,747, 891,798 | 203,914,608 | 8,613,696 | 37,355,179 | 2,125, 558 19, 764 34, 285, 870 
mavss..... 622 1,778, 224,640 | 204,801,508 | 9,602,794 | 40,479,593 | 2,169,148 | 19,120 | 35,785,932 
1944..... 626 3 215,246,391 | 9,713,791 | 40,598,779 | 2,238,023 | 19,770 | 36,945, 296 
mr9045..... 3 3 3 3 40,130,054 | 2.333, 230 | 21,283 39,521,365 


1 Excluding duplications. 


2 Not including auxiliary-plant equipment. 


3 Not available. 
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Although the amount of power used by domestic customers or for residential 
purposes has been only between 4 and 8 p.c. of the total production of central electric 
stations, this service is exceedingly important. Details of the number of domestic 
customers served, the kilowatt hours delivered and the costs to the customers, 
exclusive of direct Dominion, provincial and municipal taxes on such service, are 
shown in Table 6. The average consumption per customer and average cost per 
kilowatt hour vary considerably as between municipalities and also as between 
provinces; there are smaller differences between the average bills. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption of Electricity, 1931-45 


2 ee aes sae 
onsump- onsump- arge verage 
Year Customers tion tion per per per kwh. 
Customer Annum 

No. 7000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
TOL eh ie Apert ae cirsanare tore lanetne eaeceye te ockemtert ce 1,336, 721 1, 563, 704 1,170 26°38 2°25 
1.932), Dre es ee ee Oe cde aceasta cele 1,357, 462 1, 639, 498 1,208 26-83 2-22 
LOSS Te Pe ere eet ae crtarie chereretenae ts 1,371, 806 1,650, 395 1, 203 26°21 2-18 
LOS 4s. Ree ae serarrecoeraicc aerial or eYoue acaye 1,379, 153 1,717,090 1,245 26°47 2-13 
L985... fire erate eee ae ieareee ehaleree ey sna 1,401,983 1,769,848 1,262 26-23 2-08 
1936.27 Beene os cee a eer 1,443,059 | 1,887,116 1,308 26-61 2-03 
13.7 cred fk te eer antral alo batty lotinitte foxes Seber yose geese 1, 500, 128 2,007, 433 1,338 26:17 1-96 
AY CP Meee ies o ett oo le aac On Cercmetera 1,559, 394 2,172,500 1,393 26-49 1-90 
NE A Ea ec Al dah oe Curep cher PCED Atom Ce PCO 1, 623, 672 2,310, 891 1, 423 26-97 1-90 
1940) oe ee ee ihe ooo eee deers 1, 694, 388 2,436, 572 1,438 27-41 1-91 
1G eee aminn tare ter tact shee ARS cyePeetapelte tates sos LOO, OL 2,582, 405 1,471 27-73 1-89 
aS Via aes Rien i ce ee RS Ase CaO GTI 1, 803, 708 2,716, 895 1,506 28-11 1-80 
1 AS tN hs Sapa PeU Meee eter eoleuananden, cee te Gages siete 1, 852, 367 2,843,612 1,535 27-70 1-87 
14a Sie cater saeuete crate ae end coma ter ee ieee 1, 906, 452 3,046, 980 1,598 27-96 1-75 
1945.2: Wis RRS Ree te aon alee, 1,987,360 | 3,365,497 1,693 28-05 1-66 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes 
only thermal engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and, for water wheels and turbines, vary with the supply of water. The 
majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving wide areas over transmission 
lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines are small, serving the needs 
of the local municipality in each case. 
7.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and. Total 

; Auxiliary Equipment, 1944 


Nore.—Kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


oe ee 


Water Mes oa ae G 
an ermal Engines enerators 
eters Oe Turbines 
: ans SSS 
a a No. | Capacity Average N Capacit Average N Capacit Average 
: pacity | Capacity oe apacity | Capacity a. Paclly | Capacity 
Main-Puant | No. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. kva. kva. 
EQUIPMENT 
Bi ch at AN 2 i 9 6 363 61 16 8, 852 553 20 6, 945 347 3 
NES Se eee 49 58 108,215 1, 866 34 96,515 2,839 93 169, 635 1, 824 
INS Re aasr ye 14 17 107,010 6, 295 18 44, 240 2,458 34 129, 262 3, 802 
us, aoe Seen 101 294| 5,397,912 18,360 11 3,015 274 303) 4,573,219 15,093 
Ont eoe: 134 351) 2,340, 232 6, 653 17 1,461 86 366] 1,882,903 5,145 
Man teeartcpes 22 43 508, 300 11, 821 31 3,514 113 73 410, 621 5,625 
Saske cca 145) Nil - 284 168, 966 595 285 142, 846 501 
ALCAN Picky reek 79 9 91, 000 10,111 153 106, 995 699 154 165, 250 1,073 
B.C. and 
Yiukonig set 73 85 714, 937 8,411} 55 12,264 223) 141 593, 183 4,207 
Totals.... 626) 863) 9,267,969 10,739 619| 445,822) 720) 1,469) 8,073,864 5,496 
AUXILIARY- : 
PLANT 
EcuirMEnt | Nil || Nil ~ ~ 111 185,117 1, 668 100 157, 866 1,579 
Grand ; 
Totals.... 626), 863! 9,267,969 10,7391 730: 630,939 864|| 1,569! 8,231,730 5,246 
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8.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1940-45 


Province or Territory 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | '000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 

- Prince Edward Island...... 8, 285 11, 869 13, 096 14, 616 15, 968 16, 753 
MV aRDCOLIA..c cokes Cee ess 444,061 480,177 516, 828 579, 470 582, 589 600, 429 
Nowebrunswick............ 469, 587 533, 074 489, 469 506, 134 521,951 598, 700 
“AR EL0 0) oes, CR 16,010,914 | 17,741,218 | 20,803, 715 23,477, 824 | 23,277,515 22,227,012 
OD ei LOS setae eae 8, 841,010 9,635,697 | 10,181,711 | 10,308, 673 10, 538, 574 10, 736, 742 
LETT 3 a ee 1, 747, 628 1, 926, 696 2,080, 810 2,220, (20 2,232, 855 2,283,789 
Saskatchewan.............. 175, 889 196, 341 211,557 232,195 243, 884 249,517 
ON) ti NR ee a 274, 121 319, 743 418, 704 512, 985 555, 034 566, 745 
British Columbiaand Yukon| 2,137,788 | 2,472,848 | 2,639,289 | 2, 623, 971 2, 630, 409 2, 850, 367 

BRUUAISM eye rch ic cs 30,109,283 | 33,317,663 | 37,355,179 | 40,479,593 40,598,779 40,130,054 


a 


Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations.—Table 9 shows 
the number of farm customers, the average annual consumption, average annual 
revenue exclusive of the 8 p.c. Federal tax, and the average revenue per kilowatt 
hour sold to these customers in each province for 1945. 


Effective Jan. 1, 1944, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission reclassified 
its rural customers, including under ‘farm customers’’ only farm contracts whereby 
one or more dwellings occupied by persons engaged in the operation of the farm would 
be counted as one customer. This classification excluded other rural dwellings, 
stores, garages, repair shops, etc., also small properties of five acres or less except 
under special conditions. This change in classification explains the apparent de- 
crease in farms served as shown in previous years. The Ontario Government pays 
for part of the cost of installing services to farm customers, which accounts in part 
for the lower average revenue per kilowatt hour in Ontario as compared with the 
other provinces. 


9.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, 1945 
SS ooooeoeaeaeeeeeeeeee 


Senate: Revenue Received 
Province or Territory Customers Niorece eee aS Avermee 
Total per Total per per 
Customer Customer kwh 
No. No. No. $ $ cts 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,393 767, 542 551 55,729 40-01 7:3 
PveanecOtla:... os ee. ce, 8,989 4,630, 706 515 206, 686 22-99 4°5 
New Brunswick............ 7,517 2,343, 568 312 181, 824 24-19 7:8 
LSE O). sah 38,314 |) 20,428, 566 533 875, 229 22-84 4-3 
a 67,526 ||140, 626, 396 2,083 2,672,196 39-57 1-9 
rr 1, 236 1,382, 940 1,119 62,576 50-63 4-5 
Saskatchewan.............. 417 303, 949 729 29, 236 70-11 9-6 
Alberta ov ES 1,620 1,909, 054 1,178 115,189 71-10 6-0 
British Columbia and Yukon 3, 066 4,419,418 1,441 143, 705 46-87 3:3 
EME eS ass 130,078 || 176,812,139 1,359 4,342,370 33-38 2-5 


Subsection 2.—Public Ownership of Central Electric Stations* 
Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by munici- 
palities and by private companies—hydro-electric plant. The first such provincial 
commission was formed in Ontario in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of munici- 


_* The information included under the 
~ Yarlous provincial commissions or authorit 
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provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the 


ies concerned, 
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palities to develop and distribute electricity. It now generates and purchases 
power, transmits it to urban municipalities, serves large power customers and 
distributes power in rural municipalities. Somewhat similar commissions have 
since been formed in each of the other provinces. 


10.—Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, 1930-45 


Se —sS0— SSeS 


Power Equipment 


Boor Electric —-- 
Year Plant Customers Energy Water 
ae Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines | 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 4 

TOSO...r6 ices Sea eerttacs ers ieee enaenensts 166 862, 158 5, 156, 788 1,454, 014 1,658,087 
LOST Ree errtee otter ecceie mice te penal oan 163 874, 507 4,139,707 1,505, 599 1,719, 495 
L932 ose ache peesia wa cicheeecaice aap 170 881, 054 3, 7138, 841 1,610, 024 1, 824, 010 
1933 Ri Sackeeeet onan eee 172 890, 301 3, 673,016 1, 742,024 1, 966; 889 
TOS4 che eA ee er cee ok ys ene ete TAL 899,617 5, 136, 241 1, 748,074 1, 963,979 
Leet Re ee a eh een CA Sc oths 169 915, 303 5, 515, 084 1,815, 164 2,036, 799 
OSB. ce Sion ealn en tiaes aoc ere tae ectemtefawet tore 171 938,117 6, 887, 057 1,944, 189 2,173,030 
TEE fees ees SRC ET Uren Win a tae tee 179 972, 284 7,372,018 1,975, 989 2, 202, 624 
1038) Ao Pe ate Fou emer eana 183 1,014,115 6, 665, 837 2,013, 169 2,176, 793 
POSO Vee ae sake ah as tene eens 184 1,052, 245 7,047, 100 2,014, 500 2,221, 490 ‘ 
1940. ere ae eecoe eee: per atees 181 1,088, 415 7, 822,013 2,022, 285 22 F208 
1 IGG epee eee Sarre os 2 Bee et nr rtd oa 183 1,126, 364 8, 523,915 2,031, 250 2,240, 425 
RLY. De ade. del SR ae Rem ai hi, «tats AG 188 1, 140, 499 9,177,792 2,134, 845 2,344, 310 
19433) cre ike ee Oa hc nae a ee 197 1,159, 545 9,397,354 2,135, 395 2,362, 858 
1 Ye. RNa On aed Bie ae NOM MER car eke AERO 202 1, 484, 784 14, 910, 198 3,092, 295 3, 335, 268 
1 iY 5 peat Ree antes aiden GN cataaic oven 1 1, 566, 676 14, 599, 195 1 1 : 
SOMMER NSPE ed SBD Sane LOTS ane eae Pia GATE SIL SO RES ek none BEE Rees meen. Se Reis Soe So aD 

1 Not available. ‘ 


A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp | 
and paper plants and with the aluminum industry. There power plants are — 
operated as separate organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at 
relatively low rates. Also, substantial blocks of power are produced in Quebec for 
export to Ontario. 

Table 11 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric — 
stations, by provinces, for 1945. Table 21 at p. 501 shows comparable statistics 
for commercial stations. 


11.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1945 


Power Equipment! 


Power Electrie © |————__ 
Province or Territory Plants! Customers Energy Water 
Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. hp. h.p. 4 
Prince Edward Island............. 2 1,376 4,427 Nil 1,955 
NovarScotiat aeuder wacravus gana 27 33, 074 259, 781 82,045 88 ,355° 
New Brunswick syasneenoceicias tle 6 42,539 121, 442 12,860 39,620 
Cuehedss: sa. tidbits sorte ane ame 23 345, 921 4,556, 699 1,032,060 1,034,745 
Ontario... ceacdoens Hoi ae eae ea 74 898, 293 8,536, 402 1,801,660 1,797,840 
Manitoban quae cncne ocmecs earteine oe 8 84, 383 684, 497 155,000 157,290 
Saskatchewan amncs sce ata anton 41 51,018 166, 526 Nil 109, 896 
PAT Orta 2 le tata L Seen a Suey anion 11 73,210 213,950 ¥. 95,173 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 10 36, 862 55,471 8,670 10,394 
Totals oc nee 202 1,566,676 14,599, 195 3,092,295 3,335,268 4 


a 


11944 figures. Later statistics not available. 
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Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation 


of services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities: 
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has been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial 


electric power commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by provinces 


below. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1909 legislation was first enacted in Nova Scotia relating to 
the use of water power in “An Act for the Further Assisting of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. This was the most advanced legislation until the development of water 
power within the Province of Nova Scotia was initiated under the Acts of 1914 and 
carried on in an investigatory manner in co-operation with the Dominion Govern- 


ment until 1919, when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the 


Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory work is still carried on in Nova 
Scotia by the Dominion Government through the Dominion Water and Power 
Bureau with which the Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely associated. The 
control of the water resources of the Province is vested in the Crown and administered 
under the provisions of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The Commission pays 
the regular fees for water rights. 

The function and policy of the Commission is the supply of electric power and 
energy by the most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act 
of 1937 greatly increased the possibilities for retail service. It provides for financial 
assistance to equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which 
have been approved by the Governor in Council as qualifying under the Act. In 
1941, an amendment to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the 
generation, transformation, transmission, distribution, supply and use of power 
in the Province. 

Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from 
revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1946, showed fixed assets of $19,084,690, 
work in progress of $169,077, current assets $184,641, contingency and renewal 
reserves $2,189,878, sinking fund reserves $2,777,977 and special and general reserves 
of $1,232,868. 

The initial development of the Commission was an 800-h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River, which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
in the first complete year of operation. This and later developments are shown in 
Table 12. 


12.—Present Developments with Initial Capacities of Undertakings of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission | 


Year . Annual Output 
in which Installed Capacity (Generation) 
Development Operations Eat, SES Pi a ae ae 
Commenced Initial 1946 Initial 1946 
h.p. h.p. kwh. kwh. 
Mushamush System................. 1921 800 1,030 208, 752 1, 343, 800 
St. Margaret System................ 1922 10, 700 15, 700 19, 5388, 000 34, 036, 400 
ee 924 5, 550 5, 550 
SINPMUILS hse: . erent aiciera gic 192 : ‘ } 
Sa Ried eee 1925 6, 290 10,590 |{f 9 536,860 | 28, 154, 641 
ace, os. 1 29, 400 29, 400 
Pee Perth Nk eT, 928 ‘ P } 
| Se aa 1938 10,200 10,200 ||f 85,863,390 | 155, 545, 860 
Tusket SU RURTR es ae ers 1929 2, 820% 2, 8201 3, 680, 540 CGS TIE: 
Ruoeeway Svetem.’.............62.005 1930 560 560 365, 600 1,994, 074 
Markland System................... 1931 1, 400 1, 200 §, 813, 655 3,778, 900 
Antigonish System............. .... 1931 2 500 389, 520 2,227,320 
Canseau System, Diesel............. 1937 (Ve - 21, 650 78,714 
Popalherc cee tte wins - - - - 234, 935, 487 
Canseau System, Steam............. = - 1, 1258 - 4, 437,280 
Grand Total........... - - ~ - 239,372,767 
1 Minimum head. 2 Distribution system only. 3 Rated in kilowatts, 
78375—324 
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The nine systems comprised 1,836-37 miles of combined transmission and 
distribution lines and served 35 wholesale and 10,837 retail customers at Nov. 30, 
1946. Nineteen generating stations and 38 generating units are in service with a 
total installed capacity of 77,924 h.p., and a steam installation of 1,125 kw. in two 
units. The total delivery to customers, which is somewhat variable, has reached 


249,449,505 kwh. per year. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned and 
operated by the Commission are as follows :— 


Plant Type Capacity 
| h.p. 
Musquasle 20a) occas 3% pia Seles oan te Warten POW eine aeice mite seis teeter 10, 000 
‘Goranelin ligike tae eno poe teeter te ane rate Te had Ga ned Weis pee AR PREN AL OTL IRL oA Bi 26, 800 
Kouchiboucuacieeencnk i ied. tenet esc rs Water pO Were mane rete eae eins ria 200 
Grand wWlansnie sore eerie oa eet: TP Lese een Mey, aus are ae aera ote. repare eae 310 
SCAU eWhING moa eo eau ade quuodt Uason Diesel cence eee eee ees Pee oe 280 
ORAL eOAPAGIT Vsti tte atte ee ae tira otele ateter Sceal ce het tsh =! oye! ola Terpveeneapheaetar steels ieee 37, 590 


The Musquash, Grand Lake and Kouchibouguac plants are inter-connected 
and operate in parallel at all times. 


Transmission Lines.—The transmission system consists of a 66,000-volt line 
from Musquash to Moncton, and five lines from Grand Lake, viz., two 33,000-volt 
lines to Fredericton, one 66,000-volt line to Newcastle, one 66,000-volt line to 
Moncton, and one 66,000-volt line from Coal Creek to Hampton. 

Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton and the 
town of Sussex. 

The statistical information given below shows the growth of the Commission’s 
undertaking since 1924. 


13.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, and 1942-46 


Item 1924 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
High-voltage trans- > 
mission lines........ miles 138 342 344 348 348 348 
Distribution line...... - 67 2,150 2,150 2,150 2,326 2,510 
Indirect customers.... No. 11,561 21,500 Nil Nal Nil Nil 
Direct customers..... © 1,129 19, 400 20,368 21,955 24, 166 27,299 
Plant capacities....... h.p. 11,100 27, 260 27, 260 32,510 37, 590 37,590 
Power generated...... kwh. | 15,500,000 | 91,000,000 |103, 800,000 |115, 524, 000 |122,508,320 | 131,315, 745 
Capital invested...... $ 3,780,000 | 10,274,000 | 10,470,000 | 11,066, 400 11, 509, 962 12, 439, 470 
REV enue sren ee mice srs $ 310, 000 1,605, 900 1,741, 800 1,899,500 | 2,024, 468 2,181,272 


Quebec.—The National Electricity Syndicate, 1937 (Geo. VI, c. 24), was 
established to develop electricity generating plants and distributing systems in the 
Province. It was abolished in'1940 (4 Geo. VI, c. 22) and its powers, duties, and 
contractual obligations were then transferred to the Quebec Streams Commission.’ 


The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created in 1910 by 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and given 
additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., ¢ 46), by 20 Geo. V, c. 34 and by 
4 Geo. VI, c. 22, the Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of 
the Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, to construct certain 
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storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams, and to under- 
take the direct production of electric power. ‘The Commission has assisted com- 
panies engaged in such work by the systematic collection of data on the flow of the 
principal rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous 
water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of 
rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams through 
the construction of storage dams. Early in 1942, the Quebec Streams Commission 
completed the construction of a 48,000-h.p. (8 units) generating plant at Rapid 7 
on the Upper Ottawa River, at a cost of $9,600,000. About 16,000 h.p. is being 
supplied to the Noranda Mines. A fourth unit is to be installed when warranted 
and when the flow of the drainage area above Rapid 7 has been regulated. Act 4 
Geo. VI, c. 22, conferring on the Quebec Streams Commission powers to undertake 
the direct production of electric power, was abolished in 1944 and the same powers 
were granted to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission by 8 Geo. VI, c. 22. By the 
said Act, the administration of the Hydro-Electric Plant at Rapid 7 was entrusted 
to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


From 1912 to 1925, a number of storage reservoirs were built or acquired, 


_ charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest and amortization on 


the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, companies or 
persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by R.8.Q., 1925, c. 46, 
s. 6, to build the necessary dams. Such storages, of which there were 28 in 1944, 
have been transferred to and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation 
only being charged annually to the interested companies or persons. 

Among the rivers controlled by the Commission either by means of dams on 
the rivers themselves or by controlling the outflow of lakes at their headwaters, 
together with the horse-power now developed, are: the St. Maurice, 1,026,050 h.p.; 


_ the Gatineau, 504,000 h.p.; the Liévre 274,000 h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; 
~ the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; and the Au Sable, 33,200 h.p. Most of these develop- 


ments are capable of being extended to produce more power than is now installed. 


Other storage reservoirs operated by the Commission are: the Lake Metis 
Reservoir, the Savane River and Lake Brfilé Reservoirs on Ste. Anne de Beaupré 


_ River, nine reservoirs on North River and one reservoir on Riviére-du-Loup (en bas). 


Among storage reservoirs not controlled or operated by the Cpmmission are: the 
Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, 


and the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River. Power developments on the Saguenay 


Reais: See Laas 


River, benefiting from the Peribonca and Lake St. John Reservoirs, amount to over 
1,500,000 h.p., since the Chute-A-Caron (Shipshaw) project has been completed. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission was established by 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power 
to the municipalities, industrial or commercial undertakings and citizens of the 
Province of Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 
On Apr, 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of this enactment, the 
Commission took over: (a) the undertaking of Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Consolidated for the generating and distributing of electricity; (6) the undertaking 
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of Montreal Island Power Company for the generating and distributing of elec- 
tricity; and (c) all the shares of the capital stock of Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company. Thus, Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission acquired the control, 
among other assets, of the following hydro-electric plants :— 


Hydro-Electric ‘ Z Installed 
Plant Rewer Capacity 
Gedarseccte cr ite k ates ek Mae ee Stair Gn Generac a, senrdests Ac sieieenn Walcte 200,000 h.p. 
Chamblyiitnsatene aun ntemtet ren avons Richeliews ce ate cite ratade ren spare tcete 9,000 h.p. 
Sault-ausecollet. cy cece cmt iors iviere-cesseralliesavec tissue ae 45,000 h.p. 
Beatharmoise. etek: treet cor St“Dbawrencees! cticc te eee eae 680,000 h.p. 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light 
and power requirements to Greater Montreal and surrounding districts embracing 
a population of nearly 1,500,000. 


From the Cedars Plant, electric energy is supplied to the Aluminum Company 
of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power 
Company power is sold to the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
The quantities involved are in the neighbourhood of 100,000 h.p. to Massena, ING apc 
and 250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


14.—Growth of the Quebec Enterprise, 1935-46) 
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Power 
Y Municipalities | Customers Distributed 
ay Served Served CE 
Total Primary 
No. No. h.p. h.p. 
19855 SoA Aa eRe ees emer creecaneeanite oe abate 61 266, 744 540, 000 405, 000 
KORN eair es Sah Mae ie bot AG Sec eOmo 61 268, 818 585, 000 455, 000 
1 NO ims ee ane HCE, Sle o> MaDe ee ee eared co lane a Core A Ee is 61 271, 274 600, 000 480, 000 
TOSS i ace OS Re Gene lees este dis totes CPN Ma ha mnt ca 61 273, 637 733, 000 635, 000 
LOS Oe Be Py Re ee ieee seers rand torte clea siege fermen 61 277,010 773, 000 676, 000 
TOA Sia ee Saar oeacet a oot horace ies Sas Siete 61 281,027 806, 000 699, 000 
DLS I Lp NR Pe wr a St nh Sid ata MP UA Re Saris eran Ie 61 285, 648 892, 000 784, 000 
19495 |: SAMs SA aways eeehene cts saya etaaientafelcie: Sire 61 289, 038 1,032, 000 827,000 
1943..... a erty Rene! oe ee Reming ih ocean, 2 61 293,005 1, 044, 000 942, 000 
1 OA 48s ole reves Le aeeey Pevete cinerea citer ss svat ee Uetemeiceans eters 61 298, 767 1,060, 000 897, 000 
LOA Br ic, 5 eed on wre am veeeteies Cot tcetiorer a ererte eterna Retr 61 305, 049 1,045, 000 883, 000 
1946. So NR eRe eave A ye ee ome eet 61 - 1,085, 000 947, 000 


15.—Distribution of Primary Power to Systems, 1941-46 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


Systeni ; 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Montreal SVsbertin sens von tee enero 429,000 | 413,000 | 440,000 | 466,000 | 512,000 538, 000 
Beauharnois Local System.............- 32,000 36, 000 129, 000 77,000 27,000 34, 000 

Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C. 

Of Ontario) Veet Aotse ch ere ne te teas 200,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 250, 000 
Massena (SVStONa.osisiese cleaves aketre ceoteneteit 123,000 | 128,000 | 123,000 | 104,000 94,000 125, 000 
Totalsscc 25 oct nee 784,000 | 827,000 | 942,000 | 897,000 | 883,000 947,000 


In addition to the ownership and operation of these generating and distribution 
systems, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission administers the 48,000 h.p. Upper 
River plant at Rapid 7. Primary power statistics for this Northern Quebec 
System (Cadillac-Noranda district) are as follows: 1941, 14,010 h.p.; 1942, 14,660 
h.p.; 1943, 15,030 h.p.; 1944, 16,820 h.p.; 1945, 14,720 h.p.; and 1946, 15,750 h.p, 


a 


municipal work and transmission and distribution. 
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Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission.—An account of the inception 
and operations of the Commission is given at pp. 377-378 of the 1940 Year Book. 

To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the undertaking, the 
Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has acquired several 
privately owned generating plants. Of the 55 hydro-electric power plants operated 
by the Commission in 1945, the largest was the Queenston-Chippawa development on 
the Niagara River, which was constructed by the Commission and has a normal 
operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. By the end of the War of 1939-45, provision 
for existing needs was made—including plants and power under contract for 
delivery—up to an aggregate of about 2,672,000 h.p. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Annual Reports of the Com- 
mission present in great detail descriptions and statistics of operation, construction, 


The Commission exercises 


supervisory functions over the electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner- 


municipalities. 
The initial capital expenditure required to serve about twelve municipalities 
amounted to approximately $3,600,000. At Oct. 31, 1945, the total capital invest- 
ment amounted to $521,643,563, of which $375,361,480 were investments by the 
Commission in generating plants, transmission systems, etc., including electric 
railway and other properties operated by the Commission for the major systems 
under their control, and $146,282,083 were investments by municipalities in local 
distributing systems of their own, including other assets. 
of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for sinking fund, renewals, 


contingencies and insurance purposes amounted to $382,287,778, 


Similarly, total reserves 


of which 


$252,283,473 represented reserves of the Commission and $130,004,305 of. the 
‘municipalities. 


-16.—Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 


Oct. 31, 1931-45 


Note.—Statistics for 1910-30 are given at p. 288 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Year 


TE SS COC Gi ae a ee Ser 


SESS BISiS N Wien wns pS wb ee eh te ee tls sc te ope eee een sé 


eC Ce ce 


BRC ee ee eee tee e eee orer errr et emeresereraese 


Ne Cr a CS a 


Municipalities} Customers 
Served Served 

No No. 
721 600, 297 
747 611, 955 
187 621,418 
760 624, 801 
766 636, 134 
782 649, 517 
795 667, 863 
821 694, 400 
858 720,372 
886 748, 232 
900 771, 681 
902 785, 564 
903 797, 258 
904 818, 085 
922 869, 712 


Total Power 
Distributed 


h.p. 


1,107, 227 
1, 108, 037 
1,366, 735 
1, 451, 699 
1, 625, 733 


1, 509, 667 
1, 648, 467 
1, 831, 216 
1, 963, 471 
1,954, 069 


2,312,219 
2, 265, 796 
2,330, 806 
2,416, 157 
2,599, 873 


Capital of 
Commission 
and 
Assets of 
Municipal 
Utilities 


$ 


373,010,000 
382, 558, 000 
394, 661,000 . 
398, 225, 000 
408, 001,000 


413,710, 000 
424, 422,000 
436, 822,000 
446, 123, 000 
449, 038, 000 


467, 235, 000 
483, 333, 000 
487, 023, 000 
492, 831, 000 
521, 644, 000 
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17.—Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1941-45 


(20-minute peak horse-power-system, coincident peaks) 


System and District 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
h.p. h.p. h.p. ~ hep. h.p. 
Niagara Systems. :.....2.2--2-s-s: 32058 1, 682, 975 1, 676, 273 1,738, 606 
Georgian Bay System..........-4.5+255- 47,407 |. 45, 276 48,189 |> 2,048, 646! 2,177, 768 
Eastern Ontario System...............-: 180, 650 176, 895 203, 944 
‘Bhunder Bay WyStelirs ee. laeccteln ets se 128, 539 106, 716 124, 638 127,212 136, 863 
Manttouline DIstricuss. acter. cert 504 464 40s aes 2 2 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Nipissing District..............-+-+-. 5,791 5, 416 6, 126 
SuclburvalDistriCh neers deren erat 19, 597 20, 909 19,670 
ADIT DIMIDISULICUNT an seme ore eee 230, 965 222,788 180, 563 245, 2992 285, 2472 
PatriciaeDistrict steer cota eek 
Se. Fadel Districts oc ete. con a ieee } 15,791 11,059 8, 579 || 
Spotals cree ac ee 2,312,219 | 2,265,796 | 2,330,806 | 2,416,157 2,599,873 
1 These three systems combined are known now as Southern Ontario System. 2 Manitoulin 


District in 1944 and Timiskaming District in 1945, now part of the Northern Ontario Properties. 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Served by the 
Commission.—Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of 
urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission show, for 
1945, total assets of $221,284,434, as compared with liabilities of $16,277,777. Of 
the difference, $118,313,345 was allotted as reserves. In computing the percentage 
of net debt to total assets, the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. 
Between 1933 and 1945 total assets increased by $85,581,182 while total liabilities 
decreased by $33,642,977. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.*—During past years substantial progress 
has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Commission’s 
rural operations are now an important feature of its work. The Ontario Govern- 


ment, pursuant to its policy of promoting agriculture—a basic industry—con- | 


tributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the initial capital cost of distribution 
lines and equipment. In 1930, the Ontario Government passed legislation providing 
for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners of lands and premises in rural 
power districts for the installation of electrical wiring, the purchase of equipment and 
providing for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural service. 


* Legislation passed concerning rural power is as follows: the Power Commission Act (R.S.O. 1937, 
c. 62): the Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 64); the Rural Power District Loans 
Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 65); and the Rural Power District Service Charge Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 66). 


18.—Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by the Ontario Hydro-— 


Electric Power Commission, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1941-45 


nnn Dann 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Rural power districts............... No. 184 120 120 120 121 
‘Townshipsiser ved «eee ie tie sium has 465 467 467 467 468 
Gustomers ses ree, eis eae 3 131, 524 135, 106 136, 341 146, 633 159, 608 
Primary distribution lines.......... miles 20, 104 20,072 20,119 21, 023 22,309 
IROWwer-slupplledi. sca acen ere siete aol h.p. 88, 796 84, 032 88, 878 100, 514 128, 345 
. Revenues from customers........... $ 5,179,552 | 5,484,475 5, 618, 695 5, 666, 392 6, 094, 010 
Totaliexpenses orc tebe certente pits erie $ 4, 965, 343 5, 348, 154 5, 297, 242 5, 235, 814 5, 795, 063 
Netsumplusesiic: aeeeetee eee «tne $ 214, 209 136,321 321, 453 430,578 298, 947 
Capitalinvested'« 2o0$4e.4 0... 2he $ | 38,812,593 | 39,295,995 | 39,494,638 | 41,257,200 | 44,536, 481 
Provincial grants-in-aid!............ §$ 19, 237,778 | 19,480,891 | 19,580,576 | 20, 496, 487 22,022, 424 


1 Included in ‘‘capital invested”’. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations 
in 1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, and 
for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations and individuals. The 
first stretch of transmission line was completed in 1920 from Winnipeg to Portage 
la Prairie. 


Power was purchased in bulk from the Winnipeg Hydro System for the first 
ten years. At the expiration of this period, the Seven Sisters Agreement between 
the Manitoba Government and the Winnipeg Electric Company provided for the 
reservation of a block of power for the Power Commission. 


The Manitoba Power Commission Act of 1931 provided for the establishment of 
a three-member Commission. The new Commission reorganized the administration 
of the utility by cancelling bulk contracts and beginning service direct to the con- 
sumer and to municipalities and towns having contracts for street lighting only, 
thus making possible the adoption of a policy by which the Commission might 
eventually establish standard rates for all towns and villages regardless of distance 
from the source of supply or sparsity of population. 


The tremendous expansion of the utility since 1931 shows the importance of 
this reorganization. In 1931 there were 56 cities, towns and villages on the System; 
over 200 communities were served in 1946. The revenue of the utility over the 
same period increased from $700,000 to over $2,000,000. Rate reductions, mean- 
while, have reduced the average customer cost per kilowatt by 50 p.c. in the past 
15 years. 

The successful growth of the network to the majority of the cities, towns and 
villages of the Province, made it possible for the Commission to consider a project 
of extending electrical service to the farms. 

The Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment in 1942 to study the feasibility of farm electrification in the Province, reported 


that it would be practicable to bring electrical service to over 90 p.c. of the farms. 


The War prevented immediate execution of farm extension plans, but in 1945 
sufficient materials were available to conduct a farm electrification test by which 
nearly 1,000 farms received electrical service. The success of the test led the Commis- 
sion to plan extension at the rate of at least 5,000 farms annually. However, shortage 
of materials restricted 1946 construction to 1,500 farms and, for the same reason, 
it is expected that 1947 construction will be limited to 2,500 farms. 

- The Commission enters actively into the appliance merchandising field as a 
service to customers and as part of a load-building program designed to raise revenue 
by increasing consumption which, in turn, will permit the lowering of rates. 


Saskatchewan.—-The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.8. 1940, c. 33) which authorized the 


Commission to manufacture, sell and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 


water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities 
for the supply of energy. 


The Commission’s main system is centred on its generating plant at Saskatoon. 
North Battleford and Swift Current also have generating plants owned and operated 


; by the Commission. Electric energy is furnished in bulk to the city corporations, 
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which own and operate their own distribution systems. In the town of Battleford, 
electric energy is supplied by the Commission, in bulk, by transmission line from the 
Commission’s plant at North Battleford. In all the municipal corporations on its 
system (211 in number, including those on the former system of Prairie Power 
Company Limited), the Commission supplies approximately 20,654 individual 
consumers directly and 17,481 indirectly. In 1946, 2,387 miles of transmission 
lines were owned and operated, including those taken over from Prairie Power 
Company Limited. 


During the years 1929 to 1945 the Commission purchased certain generating 
plants, and constructed and purchased transmission lines and also distributing 
systems in towns and villages. These were improved, enlarged or supplemented. 
Particulars of these acquisitions and constructions are given in the 1941 Year Book 
and subsequent editions. 


In 1946 approximately 125 miles of transmission lines were constructed including 
the following: Webb to Gull Lake, Assiniboia to Willow Bunch, Estevan to Stough- 
ton, Outram to Torquay, Expanse to Ardill, and Watson to Dafoe Airport, the 
last-mentioned line being part of a project including lines from Watson to Naicam 
and Watson to Quill Lake, which were under construction at the end of the year. 
The above-mentioned lines brought the villages of Willows, Readlyn, Verwood, 
Benson, Ardill and Torquay and the hamlets of Antelope, Expanse and Outram into 
the Commission’s system and effected interconnection with the system of the 
Dominion Electric Power Limited at Estevan, Gull Lake and Assiniboia. 


Short transmission lines from the cities of Regina and Saskatoon were built 
to serve three radio broadcasting stations. A short tap was also built from the 
town of Oxbow to serve the summer resort of Beaver Park. 


Distribution systems were constructed in the subdivided areas of Highland 
Park, near Regina, North Annex and Churchill Downs (a veterans settlement), 
and service supplied with power purchased from the city of Regina. A short tap 
and distribution system were also constructed to serve the veterans settlement 
known as “‘Montgomery Place’’, near Saskatoon. 


Of the 16 generating plants owned and operated by the Commission in 1946, 
those at Saskatoon and North Battleford were steam plants, and the remainder 
were equipped with compression-ignition engines. The total installed capacity 
of the generating plants was 32,713 h.p. There are no hydro-electric plants in the 
Commission’s system, the primary power being: steam-reciprocating engines 530 
h.p.; steam turbines 34,333 h.p.; and internal combustion engines 9,930 h.p. The 
- Commission purchases several blocks of power from, and contracts for, the inter- 
change of power with private interests. 


Regina and Weyburn, as well as several towns and villages, own and operate 
municipal plants and distributing systems. There are two private corporations 
owning and operating electrical generating plants, transmission lines and distribut- 
ing systems in the Province. Control and regulatory powers regarding franchises 
for the supply of electric energy and the rates to be charged therefor are conferred 
upon the Local Government Board by Part III of the Public Utilities Companies 
Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 118). The Power Commission is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 261), and is 
given certain control and regulatory powers regarding public electrical utilities 
under Part III of the Power Commission Act. 


"ie 
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19.— Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Commission, 1929-46 


Municipalities Served Customers Served Total Total 
Year Power Power Capital 
In Bulk Directly In Bulk Directly | Generated | Purehased 
No. No. No. No. kwh. kwh. $ 

BAOVRY cre Noto sic Nil 2 Nil l : Nil 1,902,005 
MBO) eaters es 5) es 1 106 2 3 3 3 6, 290, 431 
MOS LeNebe cis gs iecs:s 3 117 2 8,324 | 46,040,000 | 1,414, 420 7,287, 827 
MOOD oer occ en 3 abe 16, 124 7,875 | 46,426,171 1, 803, 503 7,345, 916 
BUBB Nee ax fis ote 3 123 16, 124 7,574 | 44,401,494 | 1,674,444 7,411, 986 
SOT SSE, ae 3 123 15, 833 7,754 | 44, 863,396 1, 817, 528 7,428, 330 
Ae a 4 123 13, 644 8,219 | 46,889,172 | 1,986,105 7,504, 726 
BOSOM ae ere cate. 4 123 13, 747 8,506 | 49,757,756 | 1,967,025 7,035, (83 
Oa eee 4 126 13,513 8,620 | 49,165, 813 1,918, 473 7,609, 910 
MG SAe aes ee SS > 4 129 13, 658 9,183 | 49,485,169 | 1,954,995 7,765, 571 
EO Cee a 4 129 13, 606 9,467 | 55,055,958 | 2,085,702 8,174, 141 
EN. Oe 4 134 14, 416 10, 268 | 56,717,006 2,423,188 8, 271, 730 
CUES Ae 4 136 14, 416 10,542 | 65, 225,001 2,019, 107 8,511,974 
aU el aie aa 4 139 15, 413 11,450 | 70,084, 762 2,100, 225 8, 617, 455 
WUE Se cee woke. 4 139 16,677 ‘12,197 | 79,565,860 | 1,921,440 8, 748, 856 
SEE es rn 4 143 15, 982 12,989 | 85,118,625 | 1,808,586 8, 939, 920 
ME Dox. shes «acs 4 203 16, 341 18,034 | 87,248, 840 3,098, 450 10, 661, 321 
UG ape 4 211 17, 481 20,654 | 88,111,619 | 12,050,544 | 11,841,658 

1 The Commission’s operations in the two towns served commenced in November, 1929. 2 In- 


formation not available. ’ The Commission’s operations in most of the municipalities served did 


. not commence until late in the year. 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and distributing systems in 
Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority 
over privately owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which 
has jurisdiction over the distribution and. sale of electricity. The Board has 
general power to hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality 


_ or by a utility company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable 


rates. 


Three privately owned utilities are the chief sources of power for the munici- 
palities. One has in operation 4 hydro-electric power plants totalling 91,000 h.p. 
on the Bow River and tributaries west of Calgary, with supplementary storage at 
Lake Minnewanka and Upper Kananaskis Lake totalling 240,000 acre feet. It 
operates, under lease, the city of Calgary’s 14,000 h.p. steam plant, and has inter- 
change arrangements and transmission-line ties with the city of Edmonton and the 
city of Lethbridge. Another utility supplies a number of towns and villages to the 
north and northeast of the city of Drumheller from a steam plant, and towns and 
villages north and east of the town of Vegreville from diesel-engine plants at Vegre- 
ville and Lloydminster; this utility also services the Grande Prairie district from a 


diesel-engine plant. A third utility services the town of Peace River and villages 


surrounding, from a diesel-engine plant situated at Peace River. 


Edmonton generates power from coal and operates its own distribution system; 
in addition, there is a reciprocal arrangement with one of the privately-owned 
utilities for exchange of power at peak periods. Calgary and Red Deer own their 
distributing systems but purchase power from the same private source as Edmonton. 
Certain other large cities and towns such as Medicine Hat and Cardston own their 


_ power plants and those beyond reach of the three private utilities referred to above 
are served by other small privately owned power plants. 
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British Columbia.—Authority was given to the British Columbia Power 
Commission under the provisions of the Electric Power Act, assented to Mar. 28, 
1945, to enter the public ownership field. The Commission has done so by acquiring 
the electrical system of the West Canadian Hydro Electric Corporation, operating a 
water-power plant at Shuswap Falls in the northern portion of the Okanagan Valley; 
the Nanaimo-Duncan Utilities Limited system, operating water-power plants and 
steam plant near Nanaimo, Vancouver Island; the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company’s system operating a water power and steam plant at Kamloops in the 
interior of the Province; the National Utilities Limited systems at Port Alberni, 
Parksville, Qualicum and Royston on Vancouver Island, operating a diesel plant at 
Port Alberni and purchasing electric energy for distribution at Parksville, Qualicum 
and Royston; and has also purchased several smaller privately owned utilities and 
municipal plants throughout the Province. The Commission has completed 
surveys on Campbell River, Vancouver Island, for the construction of a hydro- 
electric plant designed for an ultimate production of 150,000 h.p. The first phase 
of this development called for the construction of a head dam at Irene Pool, on 
Campbell River, and the installation of a 50,000-h.p. unit is well under way. Tenders 
have been called for the construction of a giant dam at Ladore Falls, which will 
provide ample storage for 100,000 h.p. 

Grand Forks, Kaslo, Nelson, Prince George and Revelstoke each distribute 
electric energy generated by either fuel or water power, while Courtenay, Cranbrook, 
Fernie, Kelowna, Ladysmith, Merritt, New Westminster, the municipalities of 
Penticton and Summerland, the village of McBride and the Improvement Districts 
of Cranberry, Westview and Wildwood each purchase energy at wholesale rates 
and undertake distribution. 


Subsection 3.—Private Ownership of Central Electric Stations 


Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for 
the years 1930 to 1945 in Table 20. 


20.—Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, 1930-45 


Power Equipment! 


Electric 
Year een Customers Energy Water 
ante Generated |. Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 

1930 i.e eee 421 745, 608 12, 937,014 3, 690, 095 3,914, 474 
[OS Tee Pak. are Ce eh oes Ce eis ohare 396 756, 285 12,191,139 38, 916, 720 4,171,305 
LBD. bs a rasctctam ee onanae see ol ake Sate CE RD DOr 402 776, 400 12, 338, 216 4, 426, 235 4,704, 523 
IA ER EGEE RAAB HELE Otte Muuginn E ceba eo ney Or oy 403 776, 581 13, 665, 974 4, 563, 973 4,842, 686 
ORY Bee eet Ore MR RP ae ao es 402 760, 462 16, 060, 883 4,817, 600 5, 097, 613 
TOS 5 NE te ce ee AO Se ae ee 397 779, 400 17, 767, 949 4,992, 805 5,274,174 
NGS Gcherds a Toolchahi tanh ae one ree 390 802, 676 18, 515, 225 4,866, 471 5, 146, 863 
NOS Tine cya pecmecbeas cache aa, ARP aoe 389 833, 711 20,315, 627 5, 047, 253 5, 336, 811 
LOS SER ee Ce ced locate tia. A heiere eee 406 859, 506 19, 488, 323 5, 142, 432 5, 300, 183 
LOS GS. 82 Paar Sees ABER, ae eh eed 427 889, 418 21, 285,710 5, 226, 483 5, 385, 632 
LOA OS. ee Ee re econ cae tee 421 926, 093 22287, 200 5, 544, 803 5, 708, 664 
1904 1 Sts sent yates sires cpadaney okt crags ata 424 954, 906 24,784, 691 Wergrp elas, 5, 917, 160 
1 OE reeks coteieecaia cree eke ea aoe 428 985, 059 28,177, 387 6,099, 440 6, 269, 386 
AGAR Se eee Bek SHOR Ae thet eee 425 1,009, 603 31, 082, 239 7,069,774 7, 239, 936 
TO4A OW. Beaton Ba ee sane Sean: 424 753, 239 25, 688, 581 6,175, 674 6,973, 0290 
14 eed ee LON rE Ce an ok cadet Beckers a 766,554 25,5380, 857 2 2 


1 Exclusive of auxiliary equipment. 


2 Not available. 
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The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 
the column in Table 21 showing electric energy generated. Of the total power 
generated in Canada by all central electric stations in 1945, 44 p.c. was generated by 
privately owned or commercial stations in the Province of Quebec; this percentage 
decreased from 57 in 1943 as a result. of the taking over in 1944 of the Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power Company and the Beauharnois Power Company by the 
publicly owned Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


_ All stations in Ontario produce less than one-half as much power as the Quebec 
stations and only 20 p.c. of the total for Ontario stations is produced by privately 
owned stations. ; 


21.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1945 
a a 


Power Equipment} 


Electric SS 
Province a! Customers Energy Water 
ier Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island............... UE 6, 381 12, 326 363 7,260 
INOVaNsCObIAics fits S. orn sade Gaur a 22 65, 615 340, 648 26,170 116, 375 
Pewatsrunswick-."...:. 2.6). es ene. 8 28, 588 477, 258 94,150 111, 630 
TNETCRYGL A Si Seta es gn 78 302, 690 17,670, 313 4,365, 852 4,366, 182 
SR oe ea oe aA 60 65, 284 2,200, 339 5388, 572 538, 853 
| Sigil alla a eee amar 14 36, 570 1,599,291 353, 300 354, 524 
PASKATCDGWAN... (3. ku sleeve veo 104 30, 557 82, 992 2 59,070 
SESS soa eens 68 39, 223 352, 794 91,000 102, 822 
British Columbia and Yukon........ 63 191, 646 2,794, 896 706, 267 716, 807 
MOUS a ec ter oe ten 424 766,554 25,930,857 6,175,674 6,373,523 
11944 figures; later statistics not available. 2 Power generation in Saskatchewan is entirely 


by fuel plants. There is one hydro-electric station but the power is used in Manitoba and the statistics 
are included with those of Manitoba. 


Subsection 4.—Export of Electric Power 


Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an export tax 
of 0-03 cents per kwh. is levied. The export duties for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1943 to 1946 were $618,953, $641,253, $639,320 and $,694,518 respectively. 


Exports for the calendar years 1943-46 are shown in Table 22. There are also 
large interprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and 
smaller movements from Quebec to New Brunswick and from British Columbia to . 
Alberta. 


The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 
_ increased by 5,000 cu. ft. per second to the Canadian side in November, 1940, owing 
to a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki River from the James Bay 
watershed to the Great Lakes watershed. In 1941 a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. 
_ to the Canadian plants and 12,500 c.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted. 

This increased water with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River 
_ made possible the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United 
_ States, mainly to plants producing war materials (5,000 c.f.s. will produce around 
_ 150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). 
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22.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, by Companies, 1943-46 


Company 1943 1944 1945 1946 


kwh. kwh. kwh. kwh. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 394,200,000} 395,280,000) 394, 245,000 394, 200, 000 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


(surplus) hata tell cee eee ester arene 1,085, 363,938} 1,108, 216,985} 1,120, 730, 061 978, 819,549 
Canadian Niagara Power Company........... Bla bt2s EE 312, 033, 481 322, 722, 441 324, 484, 986 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus).. 30, 214, 300 64, 931, 100 99, 409, 843 93, 806, 074 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co............. 35,040, 000 38, 094, 000 38, 365, 000 32,073,000 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co. 30, 889, 205 29,195, 321 40, 384, 249 32, 185, 886 
Maine and N.B. Electric Power Co. (surplus). . Nil Nil Nil 1, 690, 473 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co....... 206, 320 248, 520 273, 050 323, 260 
Southern Canada Power Co.............2008- 2,505, 684 2, 261, 256 2,462,695 2,703,079 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission!......... 643,037,269! 627,047,466] 618,842,478 614, 992, 847 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, N.B...... , 727, 100 1, 164, 000 2,708, 400 2,868, 000 
Hragen Companies ast geimesismrea tinancseayt eit tis 6, 885, 000 5, 293, 000 4,574, 000 1, 288, 000 
Northport Power and Light Co.............. 16, 368 16, 444 15, 206 20,619 
NorthernB. Ce Power Go tse sane ae steele see 18, 020 17, 290 12,170 33, 120 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Co............. 283, 300 292, 200 291, 800 328, 100 
Manitoba Power Commission............+++. 1,139, 420 1220133 1,398, 840 1, 813, 740 

Motalse/,eeCn ecce TOR eee 2,545,038,035| 2,585,311,196| 2,646, 435,233} 2,481,630,733 


1 Transferred from the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co., April, 1944. 


Section 3.—Power Equipment in Canadian Industry 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has compiled tables showing the power 
equipment installed in the manufacturing and mining industries of Canada from 
1923 to 1944. Table 24 gives the combined statistics for both industries from 1934. 
The figures for the 11 years show that primary power increased from 1,680,325 h.p. 
to 2,318,676 h.p. or by 38-0 p.c. while the installation of electric motors operated 
by purchased power shows an increase of no less than 61:6 p.c. In considering the 
increase in the latter figures, it must be borne in mind that the shift from belts and 
shafting to individual motors at each machine does not necessarily mean that an 
amount of power is used equivalent to the increased capacity. 


Of the total primary power installed, manufacturing establishments accounted © 


for 87-6 p.c. and mines for 12-4 p.c., while of the total electric motors operated by 
purchased power, manufacturing accounted for 86-6 p.c. and mining for 13-4 p.c. 


The mining industry showed an uninterrupted increase in the amount of equip- 
ment operated by purchased power from 1933 to 1941; the total amount of power 
equipment installed showed a drop in 1932, but resumed the upward trend in 1933; 


as 


the same is true of the capacity of total electric motors installed but that of motors — 


operated by power generated within the establishment dropped sharply from 1930 
to 1933 and did not attain a figure equal to the 1930 total until 1937, when a very 
sharp rise over the 1936 figure occurred. This would indicate a tendency of mining 


companies to rely more and more upon purchased power rather than to attempt to— 


generate their own, a very natural tendency in northern Canada where water power 


is abundant and fuel scarce. 


In manufacturing, a steady growth is indicated in total power equipment 


installed, total electric motors and in motors operated by purchased power. In the 


capacity of motors operated by power generated within the establishment, the 


figures fluctuated between 1929 and 1935 and from there rose steeply to a peak of 
890,917 in 1942; later figures are slightly below that level. 


i 
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23.—Percentage of Electric Rating to Total Power Equipment in the Manufacturing 
and Mining Industries, 1934-44 


Nore.—Figures exclude central electric stations and include idle and reserve equipment. Figures 
for 1923-33 are given at p. 295 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Electric Power 


Total 
Year Hie et 
Installed Total Motor | Per Cent of 
Capacity Total 
hep: h.p. p.c. 

MRR REE Reco ee Ee ra Sacra’ Leis ds aielela ie enc ea het oar eau alk 9% 4, 850, 743 3,781,779 78-0 
SR ETC CoN enh are PECL UES daw eee fe hee Oe Cue Levale't 5,019, 958 3, 889, 366 77:5 
os GS SERA MRP, US che ag Dern 2 geek NA 5, 186, 506 4,059, 355 78-3 
Rete ie cg o We eas sig 8 LSPS Hees Bey Lk eA SNe 5, 562, 772 4,411,974 79°3 
UM SIS y Giga) Geenelay cee Ren ORS a fa Bea ET A SS On el SO Se 5, 844, 666 4,635, 423 79°3 
ere eee ese eden oo as FEN ES ee ene 6,071, 557 4, 883, 670 80-4 
IEEE fon Girne: cata esl 88) 4s Adit Seo pe te no veT ES NN 6,352,775 5, 136, 200 80-8 
REI hbase s cas 2 Ve hoe RENety ce btio oe oie dP oye bw eatDs 6, 963, 218 5, 624, 681 80-8 
cap a ENS Ce RSA Ea Ae cen ae irae 6,978, 672 5, 668, 039 - 81-2 
MORON Ts fa So Ra, totes eee cs Meee err ae | 7,404,808 | 5,981,280 80-8 
ee See era iw, erate pic ca cremered Livia. 7,443,624 |. 5,991,223 80-5 


_ 24.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1934-44, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1944 


Nore.—Totals for the years 1923-33 are given at p. 297 of the 1941 Year Book. Figures by provinces 
and industrial groups for each year since 1936 are given in the corresponding table in previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1939 edition. 


Electric 
Hy- Electric : Motors 
Steam- | Internal | draulic Motors Total | Operated Total 
5g Engines | Com- |Turbines Total Operated | Power |by Power Eicctein 
and bustion and in by Equip- |Generated Motors 
Turbines! Engines | Water Purchased] ment |by Estab-}. 
Wheels Power lishments 
Reporting 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
ents, $004... .:. 1... 774,494| 87,120) 597,675/1,459,289| 2,770,383) 4,229,672] 544,714) 3,315,097 
meant, 1935........... 774,166) 88,265) 603,717)/1,466,148] 2,865,340) 4,331,488) 512,177) 3,377,517 
Totals, 1936........... 743,184) 92,480} 648,489/1,484,153| 2,977,714) 4,461,867) 528,501) 3,506,215 
Totals, 1937........... 834,703} 98,233) 649,557|1,582,493/ 3,129,790) 4,712,283) 602,955) 3,732,745 
Totals, 1938........... 830,8)7) 111,645) 723,377/1,665,919| 3,303,804) 4,969,723) 659,741) 3,963,545 
Totals, 1939........... 827,801; 121,997) 731,390/1,681,188) 3,364,099} 5,045,287] 694,450) 4,058,549 
Totals, 1940........... 848,596) 152,240) 727,051/1,727,887| 3,563,048) 5,290,935) 724,769) 4,287,817 
Totals, 1941........... 917,474) 179,461) 724,199|1,821,134| 4,028,942) 5,850,076; 740,112) 4,769,054 
Totals, 1942........... 927,509) 224,358) 741,751/1,893,618| 4,076,277) 5,969,895) 800,917) 4,877,194 
Totals, 1943........... 988,280! 257,873| 749,593/1,995,746| 4,420,105| 6,415,851!  760,630| 5,180,735 
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24.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1934-44, 


with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups. 1944—continued 


Electric 
Hy- Electric ; Motors 
Steam- | Internal | draulic Motors Total | Operated| Total 
Year and Engines | Com- .|Turbines Total Operated | Power jby Power] Electric 
Province or Group and bustion and sedi by Equip- |Generated| Motors 
Turbines] Engines | Water Purchased; ment /by Estab- 
~ | Wheels Power lishments 
Reporting 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1944 : 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island. 1,291 998 1,423 Sale 1, 162 4,874 Nil 1,162 
INOva pcotlancene oe 70, 407 15727 14,946} 101,080 91,980 193, 060 65,400} 157,380 
New Brunswick....... 83,398 13,274| 28,164} 124,836) 130,426] 255, 262 56, 847 187,273 
Quebec is nee 214,660} 61,408} 325,623} 601,691) 1,686,492] 2,288, 183 176, 475| 1,862, 967 
Ontarioccnee eee eee 417,296] 103,288] 246,297} 766,881] 1,948,635} 2,715,516) 315,975) 2,264, 610 
Manito barca. eee tere 17, 623 8, 537 784| 26,944 144,078} 171,022 DLT 149, 851 
Saskatchewan......... 21,950} 18,271 8} 40,229 45,118 85, 347 304 45, 422 
Alberts otters 31, 876 18, 791 624) 51,291 94,170} 145,461 6,150) (100,320 
British Columbia..... 155,055| 47,470) 111,347} 313,872) 295,225) 609,097 152, 793 448,018 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 59 548 Nil 607 10 617 Nil 10 
Canada, 1944...... 1,013,615) 288,312) 729,216/2,031,143| 4,437,296) 6,468,439) 779,717) 5,217,013 
InpustRiaL GRouP 
Vegetable products....| 107,183] 49,045} 26,659) 182,887} 325,186) 508,073 52,949} 378,135 
Animal products...... 26, 606 13, 046 2,638 42,290 146, 869 189, 159 3, 616 150, 485 
Textile products....... 28, 022 BeS20iew eos OSol Or O22 0e2 i Clee 2hdG OO 30,984} 251,261 
Wood and paper pro- 
ducts) eee 537,854| 145,063] 604, 760\1,287,677| 1,557,565} 2,845,242) 509,685] 2,067,250 
Tron and its products..| 185,064! 49,789 4,068} 238,921) 1,021,881] 1,260, 802 123,562) 1,145, 443 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
CuCtS aire eee ee 26, 812 6,548} 55,550} 88,910) 567,754) 656, 664 22,651 590, 405 
Non-metallic mineral ' 
PrOoductsw aa eetee 57,080 13, 734 1,052} 71,866) 244,311 316,177 9,488] 253,799 
Chemicals and allied 
PLOGUCtSHa Ge aeee ee 41, 906 5, 309 10,803} 58,018] 319,430} 377,448 23,856} 348,286 
Miscellaneous industries 3, 088 458 1 3, 547 34, 023 Sie OrU 2,926 36, 949 
MINING INDUSTRIES 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. ips h.p. 
Totals, 1934....... 136,096} 49,526) 35,414) 221,036) 400,035) 621,071 66,647) 466,682 
Totals, 1935....... 133,888} 53,482) 63,940) 251,310) 437,160) 688,470 74,687; 511,847 
Totals, 1936....... 126,318] 69,412) 54,909} 250,639; 474,000) 724,639 79,140} 553,140 
Totals, 1937....... 144,454] 85,757) 42,575) 272,786) 577,703) 850,489; 101,526) 679,229 
Totals, 1938....... 148,457; 90,163) 53,813) 292,433) 582,510) 874,943 89,368) 671,878 
Totals, 1939... 143,965) 96,432} 62,492) 302,889) 712,311/ 1,015,200) 101,740; 814,051 
Totals, 1940....... 156,305| 101,683} 57,075) 315,063) 746,777| 1,061,840, 101,606) 848,383 
Totals, 1941....... 156,334; 107,922) 66,722] 330,978! 782,064) 1,113,042) 106,501) 888,565 
Totals, 1942....... 154,350) 107,450| 74,880) 336,689) 672,097) 1,008,777| 118,748) 790,845 
Totals, 1943....... 146,506| 106,392 40,450) 293,348) 695,109 988,457/ 105,436) 800,545 
1944 
Prince Edward Island. Nil Nil Nil - Nil - Nil - 
Noval Scotiainieo ne. 52,175 5, 544 25) 57,744 71,161 128, 905 8,183 79,344 
New Brunswick....... 1,510 2,178 75 3, 763 1, 846 5, 609 227 2,073 
Quebec Qe Ah, BS ee OlLG 4,247) 31,695} 172,265) 203,960 10, 052 182,317 
Ontario sais weet ts ata 2,811 29, 950 2,725) 35,486) 262,934} 298, 420 6,978} 269,912 
Manitobanush terdeins aa 140 1,237 Nil 1,377 24,215 25, 592 90 24, 305 
Saskatchewan......... 1,745 5, 239 = 6, 984 OBE 70, 701 2,447 66, 164 
Alberta aie segs eee 49,204 TOL 2Neie shee 56, 716 41,123 97, 839 9,379 50, 502 
British Columbia. .... 30, 321 19,119 28,562) 78,002 49,361 127,363 43, 702 93, 063 
Yukon and N.W.T.... Nil 766 15,000} 15,766 1,030 16, 796 5, 500 6, 530 
Canada, 1944...... 139,437| 97,462} 50,634) 287,533) 687,652) 975,185 86,558| 774,210 
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24.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1934-44, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1944—concluded 


Year and 
Province or Group 


Metals 


Ce ee ee er eae er) 


Fuels 
Other non-metals.... 
Stone, sand and gravel. 


ea ay 


Totals, 1942....... 
Totals, 1943....... 


1944 


Prince Edward Island. 
Nova Scotia 


se eee ee eee 


Saskatchewan DE accra 


Alberta 


Canada, 1944 


cee eee 


Electric 
Hy- Electric Motors 
Steam- | Internal | draulic Motors Total | Operated] Total 
Engines | Com- |Turbines Total Operated | Power |/by Power) Electric 
and bustion and A by Equip- |Generated| Motors 
Turbines] Engines | Water Purchased| ment |by Estad- 
Wheels Power lishments 
Reporting 
MINING INDUSTRIES—concluded 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
25,991) 38,611) 35,117) 99,719] 456,017/ 555,736 55,762) 511,779 
110, 152 41, 521 12,720] 164,393 199, 674 364, 067 28, 596 228,270 
107, 442 19,768 12,000} - 1.9, 210 125,796 268, 006 24,216 150,112 
2,710 41,76 720 25,188 78, 878 99, 061 4, 280 78,168 
8, 294 17,330 2,797 23,421 31, 961 55, 382 2, 200 34, 161 
COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
910,590) 136,646) 633,089/1,680,325| 3,170,418) 4,850,743 611,361) 3,781,779 
908,054) 141,747) 667,657 1,717,458) 3,302,500) 5,019,958 586,864) 3,889,364 
869,502) 161,892) 703,398/1,734,792| 3,451,714) 5,186,506 607,641) 4,059,355 
979,157) 183,990) 692,132/1,855,279| 3,707,493) 5,562,772 304,481} 4,411,974 
979,354; 201,808) 777, 190/1,958,352| 3,886,314] 5,844,666 749,109) 4,635,423 
971,766) 218,429) 793,882/1,984,077| 4,087,480) 6,071,557 796,190) 4,883,670 
1,004,901) 253,923} 784,126/2,042,950| 4,309,825] 6,352,775 826,375) 5,136,200 
1,073,808) 287,383| 790,921/2,152,112| 4,811,006) 6,963,118 846,613) 5,657,619 
1,081,859; 331,808) 816, 631/2,230,298| 4,748,374] 6,978,672 919,665) 5,668,039 
1,134,786) 364,265; 790,043/2,289,094| 5,115,214) 7,404,308 866,066) 5,981,280 
1,291 998 1,423 3, 712 1,162 4, 874 Nil ie Koy 
122, 582 21,271 14,971) 158, 824 163, 141 321, 965 73, 583 236, 724 
84, 908 15, 452 28,239} 128,599 2272 260, 871 57,074 189, 346 
216,191 87,325} 329,870] 633,386] 1,858,757 2,492, 143 186, 527} 2,045, 284 
420,107) 133,238) 249,022} 802,367| 2,211,569 3, 013, 936 322,953} 2,534, 522 
17, 763 9,774 784 28, 321 168, 293 196, 614 5, 863 174, 156 
23,695 23,510 8, 47,213 108, 835 156, 048 2,751 111, 586 
81,080 26, 303 624) 108,007 135, 293 243,300 15, 529 150, 822 
185, 376 66,589) 139,909] 391,874 344, 586 736, 460 196, 495 541, 081 
“e009 1,314 15,009 16, 378 1,040 17, 413 5, 500 6, 540 
1,153,052) 385,774) 779,850/2,318,676| 5,124,948) 7,443,624 866,275) 5,991,223 


rN 


Section 4.—Power Generated from Fuel 


Fuel is used quite generally throughout the industrial field for the generation 
of power by means of steam- and internal-combustion engines. It is also used for 
the heating of plants and for providing the heat necessary to some manufacturing 
processes. The most important industries where heat is applied to materials to faci- 
litate or accomplish a desired transformation are: foundries and machine shops; 
brick, tile, lime and cement works; petroleum refineries; the glass industry; dis- 
tilleries; food preparation plants; rubber goods industry; etc. The figures of Table 25 
cover fuel used for such heating purposes and for power. Fuels that constitute the 
raw materials to be transformed, such as coal in the coke and gas industries and 
crude petroleum in the refining industry and electricity used in metallurgical pro- 
cesses, such as in the electrolytic refining of non-ferrous metals, are excluded. 
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Sen Pian ae ie es I ee, ee SSS ee ee 


The value of fuel consumed in the manufacturing and mining industries in 
1944 showed an increase of 71-5 p.c. over 1940. Of the 1944 fuel account, the 
requirements of Ontario amounted to 48-1 p.c. of the total, of Quebec 30-4 p.c., of 
British Columbia 6-8 p.c. and of Nova Scotia 5-0 p.c. 


The iron and its products group used 21-1 p.c. of the fuel consumed by manu- 
facturing industries, wood and paper products 18-7 p.c., non-metallic mineral 
products 16-8 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 14-9 p.c. and vegetable products 
11-6 p.c. 


Gas.—In southwestern Ontario, gas comes from natural gas wells, from light 


end gases sold by a Sarnia company which draws from a refinery in that city, and ~ 


from the coke plants of the steel city, Hamilton. With the advent of greatly 
increased industrial activity in the Niagara Peninsula and the southern half of 
southwestern Ontario, the normal Ontario consumption of about 10,000,000,000 
cu. ft. of natural gas per year rose to over 13,000,000,000 in 1940. At that time 
some natural gas fields completely played out, and others showed signs of exhaustion. 


At this peak capacity, insufficient gas was available to continue supplying industrial’ 


requirements and at the same time provide enough for household use. 


, 


When a crisis appeared imminent in 1942, the Power Control of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply arranged for the installation of new manufacturing 
facilities. These new facilities included some propane plants and a new coke oven 
and gas plant at Hamilton. Thirty-six ovens were completed by the spring of 
1943, but even this added capacity was not enough and 18 more ovens were installed. 
With the completion of the 18 additional ovens in December, 1948, the situation 
eased somewhat. As a result of these various measures to expand production, the 
annual output of gas in southwestern Ontario rose by about 4,000,000,000 cu. ft. 


25.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1934-44, with 
Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1944 


Norg.—Includes fuel used for heating purposes, but not that used as raw material. Totals for 1922-33 
are given at p. 300 of the 1941 Year Book. Figures by provinces and industrial groups for each year since 
1936 are given in the corresponding table in previous Year Books beginning with the 1939 edition. 


Year Coal Coke (hie Wood Gas Eee Total 
PRR PON PATS ROD Lana eats a ae ES NR San Wee SETA a Te A 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Doty Cree BV a Wa SOW ey rer pte ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Totals, 1934............ 23,140,344| 1,670,877) 5,182,216) 1,450,553 5,734,229 1,549,086) 38,727,305 
Totals, 1935............ 23,988,177| 1,921,138) 5,981,169) 1,419,130 5,707,589| 1,773,040) 40,790,243 — 
Totals ,:1936.5.0....5.2" 26,584,200) 1,883,025) 6,381,311) 1,421,076 6,583,603) 1,962,450) 44,815,665 
Totals;19373..2.5fee55-% 33,916,705) 5,169,524) 8,580,369 1,636,098 7,404,919] 2,867,421 59,575, 0362 
Totals, 1938............ 29,619,269} 4,493,824) 8,103,428 1,614,941! 7,381,904) 2,803,022 54,016,3882 
Toatalss1939%...... 0 sen oF $1,022,811} 4,870,875) 8,560,418 1,562,119} 7,891,892) 3,155,016 57,063,1312 
Totals, 1940............ 41,402,487] 5,797,070/12, 360,737 1,754,791) 10,172,976 6,205,343) 77,653, 4042 
Totals. 1940 fe acer 54,493,713] 6,388,464/17,734,137| 1,896,184 12,554,559} 9,819,759 102,886, 8162 
Totals, 1942... i iiens es 66,546,304! 7,002,130 21,345,936) 2,213,637 13,180,067) 11,224, 569)121,512, 6432 
Totals, 1943. 00. ..n.0.. 75,400, 290| 7,260,866 22,402,629| 2,469,573 15,198, 110\11,272,877)134,004, 345? 


rr 
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25.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1934-44, with 
Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1944—continued 


Year and 


d Fuel Other 
Province or Group Coal Coke Oils Wood Gas Total 


Fuel! 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES—concluded 


1944 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PROVINCE 
‘Prince Edward Island...... 83, 519 5,291 2,954 9,460 1 12, 963 114, 188 


3,038,060} 221,767) 535,615 46,064) 1,711,416} 316,652] 5,869,574 
3,717, 939 35,238) 173,400) 121,775 30,166] 305,117] 4,383, 635 


se esc aise a wai asgl nce 28, 162,110/ 1,167,459) 6,905,542) 1,115,087| 2,698, 857] 2,530, 671|| 42,579, 726 
OL re 37, 542,032) 5,396, 155/10, 606,796) 508, 617/10, 254, 870] 4,066, 643|| 68,375, 113 
TS a 2,449,464) 115,934) 294,079] 173,316} 219,817) 323,511) 3,576,121 
‘Saskatchewan.............. 988, 677 1,453} 507,502 69,984) 407,263} 242,222] 2,217,101 
Ela aan 552, 244 16, 498 81, 528 33,573} 1,057,612}  252,035]| 1,993,490 


2,664,533}  949,373/ 2,714,867) 258,552] 510,104] 1,660,579] 8,758,008 
8,005) Nil 692 4,032} Nil 4,085 16, 814 


79,206,583] 7,909,168|21,822,975| 2,340,460/16,890,106 9,714, 478]137,883,'7'702 


INDUSTRIAL Group 


Vegetable products......... 
nimal products............ 

_ Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
Tron and its products....... 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 


10,431,738) 583,644) 501,813} 710,515} 1,731,193] 2,052,314]) 16,011,217 
4, 632, 897 72,214) 337,883] 779,647] 313,903] 1,287,166] 7,423,710 
5, 751,740 16,391} 190,060 61, 264 77,779) 188,942) 6,286,176 

21,129, 024 31,283) 1,868,249} 212,123} 177,746] 2,354,063)| 25,772, 488 

12,270,169} 581,194] 8, 246,362 99,986) 5,777,726) 2,131,057] 29, 106, 494 

10, 880,038} 4,468,228) 4,098, 614 26,797] 658,798}  344,304|| 20, 476, 779 


OTS ee tse aie a a 6,306, 810) 2,089, 862) 5,945,219} 401,891) 7,811,794] 626,820] 23, 182,396 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
“CCL Sh. 1 Se a A ee a 7,363, 294 59,911} 616,217 36,050} 251,659)  656,660|| 8,983,791 


Miscellaneous industries... . 


440, 873 6, 441 18, 558 12, 187 89, 508 73,152 640, 719 


MINING INDUSTRIES: 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1934............ 25989, 478 9,833} 611,978;  484,044/ 187,989} 318,497] 4,601,819 
Totals, 1935............ 25977, 569 12,726; 631,883} 544,460) 194,183) 327,224] 4,688,045 
Totals, 1936............ 3,234,692 9,232) 1,158,742) 674,498)  228,304| 416,181] 5,721,649 
Totals, 1937............ 3,648,370 15,352) 1,623,004) 794,171) 471,103} 623,435) 7,175,435 
Totals, 1938............ 3,315,338 6,955/ 1,493,826)  553,361/ 343,081) 614,770) 6,327,331 
Totals, 1939............ 3,471,368 38,541) 1,564,970) 506,050! 732,678) 593,268] 6,906,875 
Totals, 1940............ 3,589,675 78,320| 1,639,327| 544,201; 947,723) 756,358] 7,555,604 
Totals, 1941............ 3,886,157; 113,093) 1,593,714] 613,999] 650,809) 1,015,647] 7,873,419 
Totals, 1942............ 4,280,928} 114,306) 1,515,674) 716,135) 980,236) 1,001,295] 8,608,574 
Totals, 1943............ 4,637,526) 116,384] 1,506,865) 729,907) 792,357| 909,747|| 8,692,786 

1944 

Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil - 
rove Scotia.......:....... 1,333, 545 132 5, 435 294 32,032 28,909), 1,400,347 
New Brunswick............ 118, 844 Nil 2,270 618 13,757 15,035 145, 524 
ee 1,118, 633 1,926] 226,862} 155,211 Nil 300, 294] 1,802,926 
ae 857, 532 98,725} 404,570} 100,425) 119,631] 303,883] 1,884,766 
ee 46, 106 528 7, 825 7,724 Nil 13, 849 76, 032 
Saskatchewan.............. 180, 287 2,775} 107,039 4,165 és _ 33,251 327,517 
SS 434,213 Nil 29, $62 2,689) 879,066) 103,528] 1,449,458 
British Columbia.......... 681, 450 967; 259,641} 124, 630 Nil 82, 832) 1,149, 520 
ukon and N.W.T......... 1,060 112 21, 963 25,724 sah 14, 168 63, 027 
Canada, 1944.......... 4,766,670) 105,165| 1,065,567) 421,480] 1,044,486] 895,749] 8,299,117 
‘Includes gasoline and kerosene. * Includes fuel used in smelters for metallurgical purposes. 


* Not including fuel used in metallurgical operations, salt, cement, lime and clay products. 


- 
- 
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25.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1934-44, with 
Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1944—concluded 


Year and Province 


Totals, 1935 
Totals, 1936 


Totals, 1940 
Totals, 1941. . 
Totals, 1942.. 
Totals, 1943 


1944 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick 


Alipertancmria are 


Canada, 1944 


a 


were serene 


eee serene 


Sis) 2, 9) 58) 0 lel'e 


eee ee ee eee 


sewer oeees 


eect cceece 


Coal 


Coke 


Fuel 
Oils 


Wood 


Gas 


Other 
Fuel! 


Total 


COMBINED MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES 


$ 


26,129,822 
26,965,746 
29,818,892 
37,565,075 
32,934,607 
34,494,179 
44,992,162 
58,379,870 
70,827,232 
80,037,816 


29, 280, 743 
38, 399, 564 
2,495, 570 

1, 168, 964 

986, 457 

3, 345, 983 

9,065 


$ 


1,680,710} 


1,933,864 
1,892,257 
5,184,876 
4,509,779 
4,909,416 
5,875,390 
6,501,557 
7,116,436 
7,377,250 


5, 291 
221, 899 
35, 238 

1, 169, 385 
5, 494, 880 
116, 462 
4,228 

16, 498 
950, 340 
112 


$ 


5,794,194 

6,613,052 

7,540,053 
10,203,373 
10,210,971 
10,125,388 
14,009,064 
19,327,851 
22,861,610 
23,909,494 


2,954 

541, 050 
175, 670 

7, 132, 404 
11,011, 366 
301, 904 
614, 541 
111, 490 
2,974, 508 
22, 655 


83,973,253 


8,014,333 


22,888,542 


$ 


1,934,597 
1,963,590 
2,095,574 
2,430,269 
2,168,302 
2,068,169 
2,298,992 
2,510,183 
%5929,092 
3,199, 489 


$ 


5,922,218 
5,901,772 
6,811,907 
7,876,022 
7,724,985 
8,624,570 
11,120,699 
13,205,368 
14,160,303 
15,990,467 


9, 460 1 


46, 358 
122,393 
1, 270, 298 
609, 042 
181,040 
74, 149 
36, 262 
383, 182 
29,756 


2,761,940 


1,743, 448 
43, 923 
2, 698, 857 
10,374, 501 
219, 817 
407, 263 


510, 104 
Nil 


17,934,592 


1, 936, 678} 


$ 
1,867,583 


2,100,264 


2,378,631 


3,490,856 


2,804,075 
3,748,284 
6,961,701 
10,835,406 
12,225,864 
12,182,624 


12, 963 
345, 561 
320, 152 
2, 830, 965 
4,370, 526 
337, 360 
275, 473 
355, 563 
1,748, 411 

18, 253 


10,610,227 


$ 


43,329,124 
45,478 , 288 
50,537,314 
66,750,471 
60,343,719 
63,970, 006 
85,249,008 
110,760,235 
130,121,217 
142,697,131 


114, 188 
7,269, 921 
4, 529, 159 

44,382, 652 
70, 259, 879 
3, 652, 153 
2,544, 618 
3, 442, 948. 
9,907, 528 

79,841 


146,182,887 


a ee 


1 Includes gasoline and kerosene. 
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to a much higher level than ever before. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two main Parts. 
Part I gives general analyses of manufactures in the Dominion including: the 
historical development of manufacturing in Canada in so far as statistical data 
are available; production by industrial groups and individual industries, i.e., a 
detailed treatment of current production under various groupings and individual 
industries; general analyses of the principal factors in manufacturing production 
under such sub-headings as capital, employment, salaries and wages and size of 
establishment. Part II deals with the provincial and local distribution of manu- 
facturing production. . 
zu With regard to the first Section of Part I, dealing with historical development, 
it is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics over a long period of 
years. From 1870 to 1915, statistics were collected only in connection with 
decennial or quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 
and, while numerous changes have been,made since then in the information col- 
lected and the treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major 
Tevisions, in so far as possible, back to 1917. 
The far-reaching influence of the First World War was, of course, the outstand- 
ing factor in the growth recorded prior to 1940. It was during those vears that 
Canadian manufactures began to develop on a really large scale. Munitions 
contracts totalled well over $1,000,000,000 exclusive of shipbuilding and aviation. 
Shipbuilding construction alone amounted to $35,000,000 in 1917, $75,000,000 in 
1918 and $86,000,000 in 1919: In the same three years, employees in the ship- 
building industry numbered 12,000, 22,000 and 25,000, respectively. 
Canada’s effort in the Second World War brought manufacturing production 


The ouptut of manufactured products 


in 1945 amounted to $8,250,368,866 which represented an increase of 1387-4 p.c. 
Over the pre-war year of 1939 but a decrease of 9-1 p.c. from 1944. 


Divis 


* 


Revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising 
ion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by A. Cohen, Chief, General Manufactures Section. 
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MANUFACTURES 


PART I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING 
IN CANADA 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing | 


Subsection 1.—Production of Manufactured Products 


This Section gives a picture of the growth of manufacturing, in general, as 
shown by comparable principal statistics, i.e., establishments, capital, employees, 


salaries and wages paid, cost of materials, and values of products. 


Other useful 


comparisons are made in Table 4 and figures of consumption are given in Table 5. 
Tables 6 and 7 show volume comparisons. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures in Canada, 1917-45 


ublished, but between that year and 1917 
They will be found at p. 363 of the 1943-44 


Norts.—Statistics of manufactures from 1870 have been. p 


they are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. 


edition of the Year Book. 


factures for the first time in 1925. 


Statisties of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manu: 


Estab- : oa Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year lish- Capital i and of | Value of Value of 
ments ployee Wages Materials Products ! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
L917 ate et 21,845] 2,333,991,229) 606,523] 497,801,844] 1,539,678,811] 1,281, 131,980] 2, 820, 810, 791 
IOUS ete ctee 21,777| 2,518,197,329| 602,179 567,991,171] 1, 827,631,548] 1,399, 794,849] 3,227, 426, 39% 
1 OL OEe at eecem aie 22,083] 2,670,559, 4385} 594, 066 601,715, 668] 1,779,056, 765| 1,442,400, 638] 3,221, 457, 408 
1920 a facies 22,532) 2,923,667,011} 598, 893 717,493,876] 2,085,271, 649} 1,621, 273,348] 3,706, 544, 99% 
102) eer ae 20,848} 2,697, 858,073} 438, 555 497,399,761] 1,365,292, 885} 1,123, 694,263] 2,488, 987, 148 
1922 ee ters 21,016} 2,667,493, 290) 456, 256 489,397,230] 1,272, 651,585] 1,103, 266,106] 2,375, 917, 691 
O23 aaa ae 21,080] 2,788,051, 630] 506, 203 549,529,631] 1,456,595,367| 1,206, 332,107| 2,662, 927, 474 
1024 Are 20,709] 2,895,317,508} 487,610 534, 467,675| 1,422,573,946] 1,075,458, 459] 2,570, 561, 93! 
19252 wees 20,981] 3,065, 730,916) 522,924 569,944,442] 1,571, 788,252) 1,167,936, 726] 2, 816, 864, 95 
102622 ee eae 21,301} 3,208,071,197| 559,161 625, 682,242] 1, 712,519,991] 1,305, 168, 549} 3, 100, 604, 637 
19278) ve cclenass 21,501] 3,454, 825,529) 595,052 662,705,332] 1,741, 128,711] 1,427,649, 292) 3, 257, 214, 87¢ 
19282 Ne ek a ts 21,973] 3,804, 062,566} 631,429 721,471, 634| 1,894,027, 188] 1,597,887,676| 3,582,345, 30: 
19292 ee cine 22,216) 4,004, 892,009) 666, 531 777,291,217) 2,029,670, 813] 1,755,386, 937] 3,883, 446, 11¢ 
19302 secs does 22,618} 4,041,030,475| 614, 696 697,555,378] 1,664, 787,763] 1,522, 737,125] 3,280, 236, 60: 
1031 eee ec: 23,083) 3,705,701, 893) 528, 640 587,566,990] 1,221,911,982} 1, 252,017,248) 2,555, 126, 44 
LOS 2 ec tros 23,102] 3,380,475, 509} 468, 833 473,601,716 954, 381, 097 955,960,724) 1,980, 471, 54 
193835) tharos. 23,780) 3,279,259, 838) 468, 658 436, 247, 824 967,788, 928 919,671,181] 1,954, 075, 78: 
1984.4, Biase 24,209] 3,249,348, 864) 519,812 503, 851,055] 1,229,513, 621] 1,087,301, 742| 2,393, 692, 72s 
NOS5 fclnareiarate 24,034] 3,216,403,127) 556, 664 559, 467,777| 1,419, 146,217] 1,153,485, 104] 2, 653, 911, 208 
1936 Shp ace 24,202) 3,271, 263,531) 594,359 612,071,434] 1,624, 213,996] 1,289, 592,672] 3, 002, 403, 81 
LOS eeae carats 24, 834) 3,465, 227,831] 660, 451 721, 727,037| 2,006, 926,787) 1,508,924, 867| 3, 625, 459, 501 
LOSS. eee ee 25,200} 3,485, 683,018] 642,016 705, 668,589] 1, 807,478,028) 1,428,286, 778 3,337, 681, 36 
19398 Rie ees 24,805) 3,647,024, 449) 658,114 737,811,153] 1,836, 159,375| 1,531,051, 901 3,474, 783, 52% 
1940 3% \6 ber 25,513} 4,095, 716,836] 762,244 920, 872, 865| 2,449, 721,903) 1,942,471,238| 4,529,173, 31 
104 Te a ecrc cts 26,293] 4,905, 503,966] 961,178] 1,264, 862,643] 3, 296,547,019] 2,605, 119,788] 6,076, 308, 12 
1942 I cieiarnare 27,862| 5,488, 785, 545/1,152,091| 1,682, 804, 842! 4,037,102, 725| 3,309,978, 758| 7,553,794, 97: 
94S. nees les 27,652] 6,317, 166, 727|1,241,068] 1, 987,292,384] 4, 690, 493,083] 3,816,413, 541] 8, 732, 860, 99! 
LQAS corals 28, 483 3 1,222,882] 2,029, 621,370] 4, 832,333,356] 4,015, 776,010] 9,073, 692, 51! 
RY ees Mest 6 29,050 3 1,119,372] 1,845,773,449| 4,473, 668,847! 3,564,315,899| 8, 250,368, 86 


1In accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as wel 
as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 


been revised in accordance with this resolution. 


The figures for 1924 and later years have 


statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years prior to 1924. 


The revision could not be carried farther back @ 


2 A change in the methoe 


of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number some 
what over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method 1 
force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The figures for 1931 and later years are, therefore, comparable with 
those for 1924 and earlier years. 3 Not collected. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-45 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


. tab- Salaries 
Province : é Em- |- 
lish- Capital and 
and Year — mente ployees Weres 
Oo. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
URES Ce one 411} 2,008, 082 1, 556 663, 251 
PL OS eee 370 2,328, 686 1, 287 855, 210 
RG 2ue ss ite 340 2,446, 574 1,086 593, 660 
PAU eae 263 2,646, 354 2,074 727, 286 
BOB oiie sais. etal « 249 2, 256, 307 991 529, 684 
HS y ES BI oe 240 2,637, 472 1,062 607, 547 
ROSOR Ge ee oak 222 2,682,900 1,088 617, 945 
BOR Rec acrate Soh 219 2,940. 818 1,057 645, 200 
NUE RY team peal es 230 3, 881, 832 1, 552 1, 298,112 
DORA aie cake ad 241 3 1, 786 1, 694, 763 
NORDIN sod, cscs 234 3 1,851 1,679, 212 
Nova Scotia— 

ATs cs chistes: ,oa7 124,357,851] 25,252) 18, 838,051 
WOZOGe oo casas 1,345 135,679,188} 23,425) 25, 625,089 
ae gene he c scte sea 1,092 98,117,897| 13,678] 11,586,235 
BODE A Poo Re: 1,094; 118,951,398) 19,986] 16,905,885 
POBOLES coche 1,277 92,004,624) 12,211 9, 604, 680 
HOt eae ha sea ts: 1,135 94,756,601} 18,088] 16,727,338 
POS O Reiss aie eerie 1,083 101,954,082} 17,627) 16,651,685 
Ue ee 1, 155 111,652,959} 21,062) 21,519,617 
110! Se eae 1,278 179, 363,703} 37,445) 55,205,712 
AED tase Serene seat tne 1, 281 3 37,812] 59,940, 411 
BEAD eis silehesis 1, 297 3 33,423} 51,703, 245 

New Bruns- 

wick— 

De (ate cere 943 60,300,907} 19,710} 12,893,014 
O20 Sarees 901 101, 216,395) 19,007} 19,266, 821 
WOE ew. coc kiaet 846 77,036,627} 13,934) 11,801,670 
WOZ9 Foc Sees 803 91,376,948} 17,952) 15,127,716 
LD A ga eer 747 90,148,317} 11,336 9,308, 100 
| COSY AS sai aac ane 805 89,797,597) 15,612) 14,563,310 
LSE is a Ilsa ete 803 91,171,323) 14,501] 13,659,162 
TO Pare aie 777 93,108,166} 16,859] 17,639,789 
NGA Sich. ciasiesa 862 111,287,910} 238,225) 30,451,181 
1944,..... Cares 937 3 23,164] 32,345,080 
POA eyes schist 889 3 22,503) 32,408, 048 

Quebec— 

| DL pS Set ie eee 7,032 662,012,975} 188,043] 141,008, 616 
Lud Oe Mag 7,530 878, 859, 638) 183,748] 202, 516, 550 
LL) ea 7,190 800, 859, 568} 143,584] 139, 876, 821 
NO2D) 4h eee os 6,948) 1,246, 208,650} 206,580} 225, 226, 808 
CES Se Sees aie 7,856} 1,035,339, 591) 157,481] 134, 696, 386 
ISG) 6 Sabana ey eats 8,518} 1,117, 772,721) 219,033] 216,971, 207 
MBO Weites cosh Seales: 8,373] 1,182, 538,441] 220,321] 223,757,767 
PA see 2 is siasesk 8,381] 1,345, 927,911) 252,492] 277,639, 876 
MAS RG or se 9,372] 2,230, 620,386} 437,247] 658, 323, 620 
CCG Saree nae 9, 656 3 424,115] 668, 156,053 
CE ae See 10, 038 3 384,031] 607, 473, 443 

Ontario— 

CL ag aa ea 9,061) 1,157, 850, 643) 299,389) 258,393,065 
Vd ca 9,113] 1, 464,097,346) 295,674] 362,941,317 
Lp a ee ae 8,703} 1, 400,041,955) 235,070} 265, 818,003 
172, Sa is aa 9,348] 1,986, 786, 556) 328,533] 406, 622, 627 
Ee ee ees 9,542) 1, 587,947,947) 224, 816] 220, 530, 088 
Beek ese 9,796] 1,674, 806,201) 321,743] 373,018,048 
LORS eal Se a 9,824] 1, 762,571,669} 318,871! 378,376, 209 
BRE eee 10,040) 1,988, 461,940} 372,643] 479,399,188 
MUS Sila ea oes: 10, 587) 2,994, 953,988! 570,017) 956,399, 212 
DRESS ig dsi 10, 731 3 564,392) 975,038, 060 
1 10, 869 3 518,056' 882, 483, 387 

1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


3, 087, 621 
4, 164, 223 
2, 620, 235 
2,862, 725 
1,590, 834 
2,386,091 
2,239, 117 
2,518, 233 
6, 432,079 
6, 993, 510 
8, 242, 949 


102, 415, 215 
85, 724, 785 
37, 980, 329 
50, 725, 562 
25,354,319 
46, 964, 053 
43,332, 195 
62, 160, 537 
96,551,817 

103, 463, 123 

107, 860, 539 


32, 380, 621 
60, 812, 641 
38, 032, 967 
39, 800, 366 
20, 442,421 
36, 983, 284 
35, 617, 614 
46,939, 404 
76, 711, 513 
83, 993, 599 
87, 235, 347 


385, 212, 984 
553, 558, 520 
333, 298, 544 
537, 270, 055 
292, 560, 568 
562, 889, 160 
536, 823, 039 
713, 1382, 575 
1, 483, 627, 797 
1, 494, 253, 053 
1,307, 534, 193 


794, 556, 502 
1,071, 843, 374 
674, 025, 732 
1,056, 530, 202 
464, 544, 563 
1,025, 871, 741 
907,011, 461 
1, 236, 738, 529 
2,278, 871, 511 
2,310,347, 858 
2, 148, 290, 603 


1,750, 135 
2,135, 857 
1, 660, 282 
1, 466, 446 
1, 126, 826 
1,117,298 
1, 243, 979 
1, 270, 233 
3,021, 848 
3,570, 835 
3,178, 434 


57, 565, 703 
61,371, 243 
27,516, 271 
35, 676, 421 
19, 988, 257 
33, 146, 796 
35, 885, 563 
46,548, 446 
84, 909, 686 
93,376, 638 
84, 358, 189 


27,027,725 
45, 803, 164 
25, 163, 444 
26, 640, 786 
18, 166, 713 
28,770, 727 
27,041, 195 
38, 253, 475 
58, 956, 676 
62, 258, 478 
63, 380,075 


380, 882, 409 
499, 643, 217 
346, 020, 126 
537, 796, 395 
288, 504, 782 
445, 885, 666 
470,385, 279 
595, 552, 909 
1, 280,097,615 
1,350, 519, 134 
1,149,390, 919 


662,174, 261 
792, 267, 562 
572,098, 704 
916, 971, 816 
465, 103, 842 
804,703, 114 
791, 428, 569 
1,004, 529, 583 
1, 844, 651, 587 
1, 930, 043, 913 
1, 720, 938, 199 


4, 837, 756 
6, 300, 080 
4, 280, 517 
4, 408, 608 
2,775, 787 
3,566, 991 
3,543, 681 
3, 856, 544 
9,577, 446 
10,713, 644 
11, 592, 753 


159, 980, 918 
147,096, 028 
65, 496, 600 
89, 787, 548 
47, 912,432 
84, 393, 656 
83, 139, 572 
118, 814, 650 
188, 463, 088 
204, 421, 664 
199, 775, 177 


59, 408, 346° 
106, 615, 805 
63, 196, 411 
68, 145, 012 
41,345, 622 
69, 479, 207 
66, 058, 151 
89, 281, 008 
140, 934, 879 
152, 106, 577 
156, 623, 378 


766, 095, 393 
1,053, 201, 737 

679,318, 670 
1,108, 592, 775 

604, 496, 078 
1,046, 470, 796 
1,045. 757, 585 
1,357,375, 776 
2, 852, 191, 853 
2,929, 685, 183 
2,531, 903, 830 


1,456, 730, 763 
1, 864, 110, 936 
1, 246, 124, 436 
2,020, 492, 433 

958,776, 858 
1, 880, 388, 188 
1,745, 674, 707 
2,302,014, 654 
4,221, 101,063 
4,339,797, 784 
3, 965, 069, 021 


3 Information not collected. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-45 
—concluded 
: Estab- Salaries Cost et Gross 
ee a lish- Capital ie and of Value of Value of 
2B st ments PION SES Wages Materials Products 1 Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
TON (ees nee 732 82,566, 858} 18,939} 16,513,423 69, 715, 149 42,280, 80) 111, 995, 950 
POZO Ns as sean 747 94,424,145} 23,728] 32,372,081 92,729,271 62,776, 912 155, 506, 183 
O22 ale. 7.c ies 697 65.172,676| 13,076} 16,853,345 54,373, 811 36, 842, 899 91,216, 710 
1929 2302s Eaten 861 121,363,898} 24,012} 31,224,596 87, 832, 324 63,925,015 155, 266, 294 
19337, ons eee 1,010 100, 074,404}. 18,871) 18, 687, 430 44,579,998 37,390, 275 83, 934, 777 
NOS te lca ae 1,043 119,363,026} 23,706} 27,198,978 87, 684, 514 49, 950, 465 140, 805, 451 
LOS OR te earned 1,087 119,659,365} 23,910} 28.444, 798 82, 408, 293 48,810, 544 134, 293,595 
L940 2 caterer 1,171 132,978,496] 26,679] 31,940,562 101, 698, 250 62,352, 698 167, 919, 165 
M9437 i At eek 1,245 173, 752,507| 37,0038) 53, 841, 825 200, 464, 756 99, 146, 670 304, 867, 912 
O44 ices 1, 290 3 40,937| 62,758,081 226, 234,925 120, 339, 926 352,334, 594 
A945 Ce sorties 1,302 3 38,367). 59, 814, 109 216, 114, 576 AUF TEES A AG) 339, 821, 283 
Saskatchewan 
LOT ies cee 560 24,372, 585 6, 230 5, 408, 332 22,040, 674 13, 894, 179 35, 934, 853 
1920 Ae eee 554 24, 640, 520 6,709 9,571,175 84,894,105 22,610, 861 57, 504, 966 
1Q22he> ee Le ee 490 22,734, 469 3,494 4,734, 885 22, 366, 129 13, 186, 266 35, 552, 395 
1029/23. aah ete es 594 43,925,797 7,025 9,105,597 51,0038, 566 23,002, 952 75, 368, 605 
193332 cee 673 38, 688, 433 4,782 4, 848, 762 19, 124, 039 11, 478, 634 31,559, 387 
NAY CR = 8 689 39, 279, 050 6, 107 6, 758, 154 43,782,999 17, 068, 655 62, 205, 884 
T0396 cee 737 37, 654, 095 6,475 7,346, 127 88, 782, 135 20, 283, 273 60, 650, 589 
19402 Scat 814 40, 698, 082 7,415 8, 412, 589 48, 654, 472 25, 857, 683 76, 284, 332 
LOAS terrace cieetne 976 60,674,093} 11,683} 16,445, 866 111,198, 185 87, 895, 459 152, 123, 360 
19445 se Saeeey: 1,054 3 12.3615 17,703, 1038 Lee 2 toy One 40, 833, 333 175, 349, 234 
L945 ee ee 926 3 11,617} 16,905,606 126, 279, 202 Bish Paley Pari 167, 688, 133 
Alberta— ’ 
LO, Sete 636 49,146.24] 9,461}. ©8, 662,417 42,632,212 23, 883, 673 66,515, 885 
LOZO FB) Rok be toe 666 48,310,652} 10,955} 15,210, 628 56, 139, 646 29, 812, 891 85, 952, 537 
MV Avias tke adic Ret 556 41,154,17& 6, 516 8, 298, 572 30, 189, 648 18, 939, 659 49,129, 307 
1920;213. eee 736 81,875.952| 12,21€| 14,585, 734 62,500,175 36, 824, 969 100, 966, 196 
MOSS Bi cones 874 69, 604, 5638 9,753 9,573, 46& 29, 425, 975 18, 876, 929 49,395, 514 
G3 ¢ See cttyarnntey 895 70,804,07C| 12,524) 138.903, 062 55, 898, 599 28, 923,095 86, 225, 069 
T93908 tee tices 961 73,284..225| 12,712" 14, 977,700 58, 151, 149 32, 618, 153 87, 474, 080 
O40 Mca B ase: 1,068 78,440,50€} 14,191) 16,824,993 67,429, 671 37, 747, 215 107,313,964 
1O4Si Ry cee ilealos 111, 682,41°] 20,618] 29,494, 369 142,057,051 65,796, 813 211,159, 142 
LOAD ae Seas 1,165 3 QPSK Gos cored oo 172, 082, 537 77,415, 753} . 252,949, 894 
104 5 Aakers alia, 3 21,486] 32,760,326 166, 198, 136 78, 547, 626 248, 287, 504 
British Coium- 
bia and 
Yukon— 
OV Rare se ee is 171,375,087] 37,943] 35,426,675 87, 637, 833 71,673,094 159, 310, 917 
1920s. ee 1,306 174,110,438] 34,360} 49,135,005 125, 405, 084 104, 851, 641 230, 256, 725 
Ooo ee | ersards 1,102 159,929,346) 25,818] 29, 839,039 79, 764, 190 61, 838, 455 141, 602, 645 
1O2Ot2 ee. Scrvcb yes 1,569 311,806,456] 48,153] 57,764,968 141, 145, 838 113, 082,137 260,418, 645 
POSS Math oe easy }aa2 263,195,652] 28,417] 28,469,225 70, 166, 220 59, 034, 923 133, 879, 330 
LOST ei Dok aexteeke Lili 256,011,093) 42,576) 51,979,393 144, 466, 346 99,359,051 251, 924, 258 
19994 en Up ako) 274,969,502} 42,554} 53,881,994 136, 655, 872 103, 263, 292 247, 948, 600 
104044 ee ei 1,879 300, 841,677} 49,768] 66,727,184 170, 357, 991 130, 206, 268 311,046, 478 
1GA34 eee ane 1,961 450,360,048] 102,221) 185,711,773 294, 445, 005 341, 699, 478 652, 046, 313 
LGA 250 cde iate kotort 2,116 3 96,062!) 178,639,118 303, 560, 016 337, 1387, 197 655, 844, 689 
OARS ote ae 2,326 3 87, 974| 160, 419, 133 305, 759, 836 307, 954, 519 628,903,124 © 
Yukon and 
N.W.T.— 
OB Ore ctncatantere 5 538, 847 545) 97,766 138, 500 92,054 242,968 
TOO Aan ek ere ae 9 666, 281} 78 123, 276 97,240 152, 733 266, 745 
AL eee er oe 8 589, 841 62 120,714 138, 369 237,709 395, 943 
LOGAING Avan tose 12 3 67 118, 972 189,718 280, 803 489, 256 
19d oes eee 12 3 64 126, 940 153, 466 517, 685 704, 663 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 3 Information not collected, 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
4 British Columbia only. 
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3.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Ass 


1917-45 
; Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
gas oun lish- Capital A race and of Value of Value of 
oy wi ments BO ees Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
ba aa Products— 

“Hie ne Sa rs 4,151) 279,627,827} 62,777]. 45,915,557) 367,214,061} 183,782,501] 550,996, 562 
1920 5b AORN Ae ee 4,549) 402,383,047) 74,241] 77,750,189) 536, 828,044} 239,328,371] 776, 156,415 
Ne ee oh Ae cies clas 4,638] 379,567,139} 64,753] 66,228,286} 333,295,009] 210, 835,301] 544, 130,310 
“Ne RAEI OS a ner 5,350} 581,820,861} 91,032) 95,853,121) 431,595,751] 341, 688, 938) 783,706,883 
LOR SS 4a are eta 5,916} 522,389,736} 75,416} 68,535,349] 226, 879,373] 196,820,952] 432,315, 617 
HEY) clade Se ane 5,968} 539,531,357} 94,258] 94,632,901] 395,491, 147] 266, 869, 693] 672, 540, 163 
Raat: ht a hed oe 5,872) 539,446,225) 99,447) 104,248,785) 356, 726,153} 292,129, 840] 659, 624, 014 
TAN UG SS SHR Seiaree rane 5,861] 586,790,195) 103,634) 111,915, 850} 430, 120,335} 295,582,069] 738, 432, 443 

‘ LES LE eA ee ee 5,913} 684, 292,303] 117,243) 157,733,379] 635,042, 582| 410,340, 183]/1,062,561,932 

RN ee cicurtes 5, 941 3 130, 679| 183,943,948] 763, 606,750} 485,551, 491/1,270,518,297 

ASE hk Sopot ane pe 5, 862 3 135,311} 196,010,688} 802,367,469} 529, 112, 219/1,352,986,147 
Soa Products— 

NOME ee aie voce es 5,486} 207,165,245) 46,994) 35,753,183] 320,302,039) 124, 103,990] 444, 406,029 
on | i aS Sea ee 4,823) 221,792,457) 48,687} 54,291,606) 400,496,354! 152,995,130} 553,491, 484 
BD eGR ae eos ck 5,118} 201,829,414) 49,595} 49,933,679] 264,078,631) 107,473,382] 371,552,013 
EVR aS, ee eee core 4,490) 243,825,065} 67,670] 62,081,423) 345,351,882} 127,929,857] 477,761, 855 
RUS eee tie ants Oke 4,496} 201,993,642} 53,111} 46,453,188} 179,429,948] 87,629,444] 271,068,210 
MOO Mee ak nee bakin ok 4,435) 230,312,163} 67,996] 64,816,361! 326,537,087] 118,117,971] 449,783,908 
IIMS Te, Gee Se ec 4,362) 250,335,831) 69,358} 68,231,871) 333,647,306) 122,821,410) 461,983, 262 
Pere efter ook c te as ts Fanos 4,250| 261,794,531] 73,666} 75,226,038} 398, 487,114] 141,233,679] 546,336, 264 
LE Sd eh oe 4,380} 324, 811,863] 88,037) 114,467,581] 750,435,541) 211,149,715! 971,190, 128 
18 1 Da et Rae ela 4,388 3 94,195} 129,215,389] 835,586, 247| 246,064, 720/1,092,015,647 
SENS oe ae ae eee 4,470 3 98, 267| 138,405, 263) 839, 885,434) 261,069, 677|1,111,929,735 

Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
BUR ee ey. st Prince kd 1,067) 191,338,745) 76,978) 47,764,436) 131,225,032} 109,904,530} 241, 129, 562 
TEE AIA 4 Aa ea ge 1,304) 302,758,185) 87,730) 84,433,609) 256,233,300) 173,741,035} 429,974, 335 
LLde Sa? © Canes eerie 1,089} 259,324,870} 80,558} 69,685,529] 151,333,320) 142,577,057| 293,910,377 
1 DRA et Ooo a ee naa 1,534] 360,762,584) 103,881} 94,969,433] 217,954,088] 180,469,064) 403,205, 809 
11S BS aca Sa Sa 1,740} 298,730,436} 95,707| 72,813,424] 143,184, 861} 131,065,992) 279, 475, 267 
MOIETIES oie socls wcrek 1,941} 322,204,180} 121,677] 105,056,051) 219,813,775) 174,076,945} 400,383, 726 
OMNES via; pees 5 1, 930 347, 248,927} 121,022} 107,117,035] 203,618,197) 181,927,898) 392,657,759 
PAU eee See aid sande Ske 1,958) 394, 493,058] 138,973) 133,136,316] 298, 656, 288) 240,338,903] 547,451,110 
LESS so ee eee a rea 2,384 455, 056,029} 157,987} 191,305, 628} 446, 136,675) 334,242,717) 790, 659, 927 
DUBS eee este beta ves 2,481 3 153, 122| 195,805, 681} 419, 988, 642} 851, 186,488] 781,771,688 
YE AR Co ei a 2,740 3 158, 148} 207, 629,471) 429, 208,436] 367,980,705] 807,722, 241 
Wood and Paper 

Products— 
Pens oes a, 7,263| 536,320,247) 152,277| 113,359,997] 148,277,935] 245,372,487] 393, 650, 422 
VA) J 5 a tee 7,881} 774, 937, 232] 144,391] 172,368,578) 309, 813,724] 417,256,115] 727,069, 839 - 
UE Bee 6, 966} 761,020, 831} 118,364} 132,092,249] 206, 860,089} 283,006, 200) 489, 866, 289 
EAD SI ee are if 392| 1,151, 463,962] 164,572) 192,088,948) 313,797,201] 381,485,477] 724,972,308 
BRON Me sss ne os ots 7, 891 892, 652, 622 105,080} 102,218,652) 134, 663,641] 184,233,540] 341,336, 701 
PUR ee foo an hs 8,497| 927,070,757} 147,254] 165,298, 485] 256,269,941) 306,961,553) 597,061,878 
RO es Eee ore dacs 8,538) 960, 804,672) 144,782] 165,287,455) 246,292, 820) 303, 662, 441] 579,892,183 
LUD tot eae 9, 276/1,021,849,742| 160, 868) 193,765,595) 315,995,317] 396,891,501] 750,631,337 
UTE GY a Oe i aan 9,974/1,103,984,216] 183, 865) 264,844,792) 447,399,954!) 508, 835, 982/1,001,563,243 
UNE EELS a een es 10, 452 3 189,674] 284,436,559] 497,656,158! 550, 826, 986/1,093,725,822 
IN of ie Sole eae 10, 653 3 199,373| 306,179,416) 551,143,890] 586, 057, 023/1,184,650,720 

Iron and Its 

Products— 

Le ees 1,495) 695, 677,552) 161,745) 161,875,424) 378,193,116] 371,792,489] 749, 985, 605 
UPTO = 5 Se ena 1,789] 726,371,335] 164,087} 231,595,911; 377,499, 134] 411,875,057] 789,374, 191 
LAE he GS aa eae 1,083} 567,011,222) 78,565) 95,443,053} 171,529,909] 170,769,391] 342,299,300 
iss ia ar 1, 224! 826,063,942] 142,772} 203,740,658) 405, 818,468] 367,465,582] 790,726, 338 
ER Sete ee ee 1,334] 614,632,403} 73,348) 72,296,179} 98,793,191] 109,198,169] 216,828, 992 
TD y A ale 1,345) 651,398,528) 127,148) 163,261,130} 328,091,063] 280,165,582] 624, 819, 877 
LUM ide a 1,394] 697, 893,720) 121,041) 158,559,728) 262,292,781] 275,774,796] 553, 468, 880 
Ab a ee 1,433} 837,382,032] 164,325] 242,737,569) 454,479,763) 429,461,950) 906,103,055 
DUARTE leis 'e's es asst « 2,044/1, 852, 506, 052} 435, 744} 833,383, 684/1,131,858,008]1,396,768,112/2,575,976,547 
MEAP ne sic ae « 2, 192 411,944) 818, 452, 454)1,104,083,922/1,396,768,112|2,540,992,974 
LDCS errr 2,188 3 321, 719! 637,335, 990' 887,425, 621'1,046,097,484'1,975,310,083 
5 1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 See footnote 2, Table 1, 3 Information not collected. « 
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3.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


1917-45—concluded 
: Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Teds uay Cteuh | vish- t4-* Capitaligll ince cal oat of. Value of | Value of 
ments , Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Non-Ferrous Metal 
Products— 
HOLE Se tees eee 296} 69,421,911) 18,220) 15,898,890} 46,445,469) 41,039,351] 87,484,820 
POZO st enue eens 324] 109,382,033} 23,162} 27,895,343} 48,434,120) 52,847,178] 101,281,298 
O22 Si etn tere cheers 325] 102,208,275} 18,222) 21,451,629) 30,861,895) 39,993,798) 70,855, 693 
TO 2922 paki eee at eae 408] 298,721,106} 39,867] 54,501,806} 124,900,632] 150,415,215] 283, 545, 666 
1933u eae. oe ee 478| 266,266,443) 25,273) 28,099,026} 71,990,608} 88,427,984) 164,765,604 
LOS Tis AO. Piette chee weeta 526] 306,522,643) 44,614! 57,722,728] 282,532,128} 182,968,223] 482, 440, 562 
1939). eee ato 526] 346,489,890} 44,563} 59,684,858} 242,063,177) 155, 808,806} 416, 060, 459 
1940 see ne ote epee 545) 425,766,853) 54,317} 75,655,811) 307, 808, 225) 210,352,784} 540, 781,367 
1943 =e tise xe toe eee 597| 674, 802,402} 109,522) 186,874,396} 615, 283, 895} 369,005, 912/1,034,390,379 
VO44 s Sesebuemen oon 635 3 104,314} 182,909,292) 549,317,062} 399,498,519] 992,345,975 
O45 S SBR ee hee 683 3 88,350} 158,358,737! 429,913,071] 316,572,975) 779,384, 900 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
LOL Zs es Ae Ree re 1,075) 145,423,082} 20,795) 18,224,724) 36,994,392] 58,092,396} 95,086,788 
1920 Sse ee ee ee 846} 215,281,921} 25,500} 32,351,764} 69,856,558) 80,205,472) 150,062,030 
SPAR earners ea iid A 812} 230,486,004) 20,932} 25,401,278) 60,671,305) 74,022,607) 134, 693,912 
1929: 2.5 257 S ences cle 843] 316,692,818} 29,257] 38,958,390} 112,573,108} 99,065, 847| 229,774,300 
1083 e saat ean eee 770} 295,139,543} 16,975} 19,282,401} 69,077,701) 52,817,078] 131,325,706 
1937, Sw Roe cere ee 823) 287,473,542) 23,887} 30,389,958] 115,938,578] 77,667,225) 208,205, 148 
1939. eee Noe ree teeter 809} 290,865,285} 23,026) 30,067,934] 107,979,292) 85,511,631) 208,166,781 
L040 i Puke oe ee eee. 804! 309,092,155} 25,415} 34,897,235) 139,312,380) 97,693,069] 255, 624, 328 
TO4S 2. eS, Re Renee tes 747| 351,164,254} 30,994} 53,282,340} 215,139,225] 146, 460, 170) 388, 713, 942 
1044 toe eee 748 3 31,590] 56,130,338} 234,714,319] 152,525,053) 416, 268, 879 
1945 re eee 789 3 32,525} 57,193,679] 231,341,920) 145,197,043] 405, 736,477 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 

OL Te ae 2 Pe eet 539} 175,836,690} 56,153} 51,505,484} 99,068,092) 131,381,995] 230, 450, 087 
O20). = See che ete ee 464) 122,123,730) 17,653} 22,193,421} 62,644,608) 65,183,212) 127,827, 820 
1 922 We eect eek eee 469} 118,025,483} 14,082} 16,770,503] 87,650,061) 48,981,277) 86,631,338 
1929.2 Reeryee. ae eee 554| 165,888,912} 16,694) 22,639,449} 55,184,337) 78,785,911}, 138,545, 221 
LOB SAS ae ave See oe 696} 153,900,930} 15,397} 18,738,629] 34,271,854) 55,394,284) 92,820,761 
L937 St ee ee ee he 754| 161,165,068} 21,968} 28,612,719) 64,460,947) 79,290,240) 148, 973, 220 
LOSO Hake atub eRe 808} 172,459,365} 22,595} 31,567,558) 65,230,839] 89,046, 832} 159,536, 984 
1940 Syne. Re cee 804) 213,610,510} 27,682) 38,640,990} 82,534,474] 104,121,900) 193, 890,338 
1043. VES neces ee 945] 759,864,951] 92,288) 146,677,194) 368,111,343] 379, 453, 873] 765,217,887 
NO44 a. Vere. eee 981 3 81, 822) 137,422,977) 360,412,749] 355, 260, 598] 733, 569, 232 
94S ts ae Sess eee 973 3 60,723) 106,017,985] 212,197,636} 249,701,603] 478, 532, 689 

Miscellaneous 
Industries— 
1 OL itera, Baoan ace 473) 33,179,930} 10,584 7,504,199) 11,958,675} 15,662,241) 27,620,916 
TODO neerietk saese iar eee, ees 552} 48,637,071) 13,442} 14,613,455) 23,465,807} 27,841,778) 51,307,585 
O22 Ao nrite 2 Mela es 516; 48,020,052} 11,185} 12,391,024) 16,371,366] 25,607,093} 41,978, 459 
iY LO I anna eat eee 421} 59,654,759} 10,786) 12,457,989} 22,495,351} 28,081,046) 51,207,736 
NOSSA eRe eee ee eee 459| 33,554,083 8,351 7,810, 976 9,497,751) 14,083,738] 24, 138,927 
OSU Se wits Rees cee Re 545} 39,549,593) 11,699} 11,986,704) 17,792,121} 22,807,435) ~~ 41,251,081 
TOS Or is Hee ee ert 566} 41,480,534; 12,280} 18,045,929} 18,308,810} 24,368,247) 43,393,206 
TOS) abt eee, Be 582} 44,937,760) 138,364) 14,897,461} 22,328,007] 26,795,383] 49,923,074 
LO 4a Se en Saber cams ee 668} 110,684,657} 25,388) 38,723,390] 81,085,860} 60,156,877] 142,587,014 
W944. Sows tiet ae 665 3 25,542) 41,304,732] 66,967,507} 84,159,068] 152,484, 005 
VEE Dee at Rea ee ae 692 3 24,956} 38,642,220) 90,185,370] 62,527,170) 154,115,874 


3 Information not collected. 
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The figures in Table 4 trace the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
as clearly as possible through the latest period of their development. In analysing 
statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind that, due 
to the inflation of values from 1914 through the immediate post-war period and 
the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions following 1921 and 1930, 
the figures for these periods are not completely comparable. One very important 
figure, however, which shows the trend of development clearly, is concerned with 
_ the use of power. The total horse-power employed increased from 1,658,475 in 
1917 to 6,468,439 in 1944, an increase of about 290 p.c. In the same period, horse- 
power per wage-earner showed an interrupted trend from 3-06 to 10-82 in 1933 
and 9-46 in 1939. With the large increase in the number of wage-earners on war 
production, and the more efficient utilization of the equipment available, the 
-horse-power per wage-earner dropped to 6-28 in 1944. The significant feature is 
the increase in both the absolute figure of power employed and the averages per 
wage-earner during the depression years as compared with 1929, although the 
; large numbers of persons again finding employment since 1933 reduced the averages 
for the years 1934 to 1937 and again for 1940 to 1943. Other interesting compari- 
sons are the trend of value added by manufacture, per employee, and of average 
salaries and wages paid since 1929. 


Subsection 2.—Consumption of Manufactured Products 


One of the beneficial results of adopting the same classification for foreign 
trade and for production is exhibited in Table 5, where the value of commodities 
made available for consumption in Canada is derived from these statistics. For 
example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in 1945 was 
_ $7,015,471,944, a figure obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products 
the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods and 
deducting the value of the exports. 


Before 1940, there had always been large amounts of manufactured animal, 
wood and non-ferrous metal products available for consumption in Canada with 
_ considerable surplus left for export. With the commencement of the War, how- 
ever, it was necessary to export more and more of such goods to the United King- 
dom, and while this was done mainly by increasing production, Government control 
_ of consumption at home grew stronger as the War advanced. In the case of manu- 
_ factured vegetable products, the figures for 1945 showed large excesses of exports 
over imports for such products as cereal foods (including flour), canned and dehy- 
_ drated vegetables, etc. Excesses of imports were chiefly confined to cocoa, tea, 
coffee and preserved fruits and fruit juices, in which cases domestic production 
cannot be substituted. 


On balance, Canada, in the past, imported large quantities of iron and steel, 
textile and non-metallic mineral products in spite of large home production. The 
i urgent requirements for munitions of war brought about an expansion of the iron 
and steel, chemical and non-ferrous metals industries’ that will enable Canada to 

meet most requirements for home consumption in the future. 
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VALUE AND VOLUME OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 517 
SRS RES RSS a RRR Sea a a a EE) 
5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, 1928-45 


oS 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Urn lnabat Manufactured Goods! Manufactured 
Year Products Products 
wanes | Valet) Make | Ava 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ 3 fore 3 

IES aa Fe eee a 3,582,345, 302 954, 387,551 698,376,615 3, 838, 356, 238 
OMMMGREEy Chics Ville Cissy save pslegecks 3; 883, 446, 116 939, 130, 201 686, 876,071 4,135,700, 246 
I a niet ne gh asic bin eh G Vink Se vied nts 3, 280, 236, 603 675, 828, 233 490, 108, 470 3,465, 956, 366 
MEMO CAL 67s CuieGand Cycs + calav'e'vis 2, 555, 126, 448 423,519, 849 347,456, 198 2,631,190, 099 
Meese hoes ch cas Montel ee 1,980, 471, 543 281, 855, 757 267,765,614 1,994, 561, 686 
BG ess onde ecu oko rs coe saa 1,954,075, 785 298, 068,344 365, 232, 113 1,886, 912,016 
et ae es oo s's Sccheiiee eend seen ' 2,393, 692,729 357,320, 284 419,094, 297 2,331, 918,716 
PUB is 'cs -» it Reg nace rons a 2, 653, 911, 209 385, 597, 041 582,041, 141 2,457, 467,109 
Te 6 «oie hd act ota eke 3,002, 403, 814 468, 455, 981 676, 890, 803 2,793,968, 992 
es 5 A aeie ca diccn tices ¢o cea 3, 625, 459, 500 566, 876, 483 781,099, 407 3,411, 236,576 
0 RR a 3,337, 681,366 472,193, 253 587, 758,795 3,222,115, 824 
eas eters saeack cor, 3,474, 783, 528 542,364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294, 520 
RAMs Sto 6 005s nk tn ev.’ to walete 4,529, 173,316 807, 636, 948 913,049,979 4, 423, 760, 285 
ES See 6,076,308,124 | 1,123,994,913 | 1,292,855, 603 5, 907, 447, 434 
I xin ied ae v Six sla ccd cles Fé 0 y's 7,553, 794,972 | 1,283,884,068 | 2,056,368, 079 6,781,310, 961 
MERE F oe fies dst ven dss lavivne dace 8,732, 860,999 | 1,305,838,746 | 2,444,862, 298 7,593, 837, 447 
ee sh. ss hes coos voc cad ce. 9,073, 692,519 | 1,302,413,996 | 2,668,575, 781 7,707, 530, 734 
MRM eto ae ek, 8, 250,368,866 | 1,117,544,874 | 2,352,441, 796 7,015, 471, 944 


1 Imports and exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods for the years 1928 to 1938 are 
for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years, while for 1939 to 1945 they are for the calendar 


year. Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 


Section 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Products 


Value of Manufactured Products.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 


_values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in 


mind, especially when such variations have been as great as those in the period 
since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number 
of wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929, 
67-1 in 1933, 84-6 in 1937, 75-4 in 1939 and 102-5 p.c. in 1944. Index numbers of 


_ the prices of fully or chiefly manufactured goods were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 
100-4 in 1922, 93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, 80-5 in 1937, 75-3 in 1939 and 93-6 


in 1944. 


; Volume of Manufacturing Production.—Since real income is ultimately 
Measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. 
The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 


_ Services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 
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The index of volume (Table 6) is based on the quantities of manufactured pro- 
ducts reported. The industry indexes are weighted according to the values added 
by manufacture. The indexes for the years 1923- 31 are based on the values added 
in 1926. The weights and products were changed in 1931, in 1936 and again in 
1941. By changing the weights and products used in the construction of the index 
every five years, current changes in production are thereby reflected more 
accurately. 

The physical volume of manufacturing production increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 
to 1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing 
production is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an 
increase in the domestic demand due to growth of population would, therefore, be 
about 11-1 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from 
$591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $686,876,000 in the fiscal 
year 1929-30, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. of the 1923 pro- 
duction.. The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, or a margin equal 
to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923; was, therefore, apparently 
absorbed by increases in capital equipment and by the rise in the standard of living 
of the population of Canada. 

A similar analysis of the volume of cnet Rant peas since 1929 in relation to 
population and exports shows that the decline in the depression preceding the — 
Second World War was due, chiefly, to reduced exports and a cessation in produc- 
tion of capital equipment. As a result of the expansion in production resulting — 
from the demands created by the War, the physical volume of production in 1943, 
when production was at an all-time high, increased by 76:6 p.c. since 1939 and by 
85-1 p.c. since 1929. The chemical and allied products group, with an increase 
of 262-5 p.c., reported the greatest expansion in output since 1939. This was 
followed by the iron and its products group with an increase of 222-2 p.c., non-% 
ferrous metal products 129-9 p.c., miscellaneous industries 68-0 p.c., non-metallic 
mineral products 55-6 p.c., animal products 40-4 p.c., textile and textile procna 
33-7 p.c., vegetable Be aiens 24-6 p.c., and wood and paper products 21-4 p.c. 
There was also an increase in the volume of consumer goods. As was to be expected, 
the increase was not so great as that for the output of equipment and supplies 
needed by the Armed Forces. Drink and tobacco increased by 50-4 p.c., food 
26-8 p.c. and clothing 24-7 p.c. = 

In 1944, the index of the physical volume of production at 180- 8 represented — 
a drop of 3-7 p.c. from the high mark of the previous year. Chemicals and allied 
products had the sharpest decline of 14-2 p.c., followed by non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts with 10-1 p.c., iron and its products 8-5 p.c. and textiles and textile products — 
2-9p.c. The vegetable, animal, miscellaneous industries, wood and paper and non-_ 
metallic mineral products groups, on the other hand, each reported an increased 
volume of production. The volume of consumer goods continued to rise with the 
drink and tobacco group reporting an increase of 14-9 p.c., food 8-7 p.c. and 
clothing 0-6 p.c. Industrial equipment and producers materials were both down 
with declines of 7-5 and 4-8 p.c., respectively. Vehicles and vessels also declined 
by 0-9 p.c. 
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6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1923-44 


(1935-39 =100) 


COMPONENT MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION GROUPS 


All 
Year Indus- 
tries I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX 
“OS. EY Cae a 67:5 62-6 75-0 64-3 65-1 } 81-5 42-7 81-8 59-2 99-5 
Rome. Sy Sie ole 8 66-3 67-8 80-4 62-1 64-0 68-6 46-4 78°9 60-5 95-0 
CONS occ occivid'é wie « @ 72°5 75-1 84-8 66-5 69-0 79°9 52-5 80-3 64-8 94°5 
Ree otra ated gi aeoers 82-5 80-2 92-2 75°8 78+1 102-6 58:6 89-6 70°5 104-4 
Bans tovantoes « sic 87-9 84-9 90-0 81-4 84-1 104-1 67-6 102-3 75-2 114-2 
SDA, i ae ae 95:8 93-5 92-9 87-0 92-5 117-1 75-3 116-3 82-7 110-5 
CURR esc ohe cis ces 101-4 96-4 87-9 86-1 99-6 133-4 81-3 137-1 84-8 105-6 
MOD neicictels.b ocie viene 91-9 | 91-6 85-3 80-0 92-1 108-6 76°8 122-9 74-9 87-8 
(13) IS Siete 79-9 83-4 77-4 78-2 76-6 82-8 73°1 105-6 69-2 80-0 
Meee te oS oot e os 67-6 74-1 76°7 74-6 68-0 53-5 58-9 75-1 66-0 75°8 
EDOM eres he he 6d 67-7 72°8 79-6 81-1 69-6 50-2 57-6 68-8 69-9 71-9 
MORE IR Cae bare k 79-6 82-4 86-5 89-5 81-5 67-6 70:8 82-5 79°3 85-2 
LOSS eae NE a 87-9 87-0 91-3 94-5 89-5 83-4 81-2 88-1 87-2 91-1 
MONG ete seek bese G 96-2 95-9 98-7 99-9 98-4 93-5 91-5 96-8 93-6 91-7 
BOOM elaretcieig. die. ose 108-9 104-5 102-7 106-0 109-6 118-1 110-1 111-3 107-3 106-6 
BOBS Metts Soiree 100-8 102-4 100-3 94-5 97-8 102-8 106-0 101-6 102-9 105-3 
LRM 3 106-3 109-0 107-2 104-9 104-4 101-9 111-1 105-1 108-9 110-7 
UA fh tte ose 3 125-2 117-9 118-7 124-8 117°8 141-2 133-2 127-8 130-2 116-3 
Ome Rais: ots eb cs 155-9 137-2 138-2 143-1 131-3 217-1 165-4 148-8 219-6 157-4 
MOAB. oslo eo i 179-9 136-4 145-0 152-4 131-2 289-2 213-7 157-6 369-6 180-2 
OS oe Gn ea ene 187-7 135-8 150-5 140-2 126-7 328-3 255-4 163-5 394-8 186-0 
ES ee a ee 180-8 155-0 155-9 136-2 129-1 300-5 229-6 166-5 338-8 192-0 


VIL. Non-metallic mineral products 
VIII. Chemicals and allied products 
IX. Miscellaneous industries 


I. Vegetable products IV. Wood and paper products 
II. Animal products V. Iron and its products 
III. .Textiles and textile products VI. Non-ferrous metal products 


PURPOSE CLASSIFICATION GROUPS 


All 
Year | Indus- 
tries I II III IV V VI VII VIII Ix x 
1923..... 67-5 73°7 69-2 50-1 85-1 62-1 56-1 69-3 64-3 77°4 45-0 
1924... 66-3 79-0 69-3 57-4 81-2 69-4 46-8 65-8 64-2 67-4 47-1 
DOLD. 6. 72°5 84-0 74-4 61-0 87-0 67-7 54-8 71-9 69-6 83-3 48-7 
a 82-5 87-0 83°5 65-9 99-6 78-7 60-3 81:6 84-3 | 108-3 52-9 
MOUs «0 4 87-9 85-0 89-0 75-8 | 105-9 95-0 67-0 86-6 91-7 | 115-2 55°8 
10280 255. 95-8 90-2 96-0 86-0 | 106-5 98-3 74-1 95-7 | 101-6 | 122-6 60-0 
129 1%, 101-4 89-4 95-8 92-6 | 101-5 | 108-3 79-3 | 101-8} 109-2] 142-6 66-2 
1980..... 91-9 91-0 88-5 86-3 84-1 98-8 78°7 90-7 97-0 | 115-6 55-5 
8 oe 79-9 83-4 85-1 78-0 78-2 85-9 75-0 76°4 82-0 82-7 56-4 
poet. a. 67-6 80-6 77:8 67-0 70-3 70°7 76-9 61-2 63-7 56°8 52-6 
1933..... 67-7 79-9 81-7 63-4 70-7 68-7 73°5 63-6 59-2 57-7 59-9 
1934... 79-6 87-8 87-7 72°7 79°5 79-1 83-6 77°3 73°8 76°6 72-8 
1985..... 87-9 90-5 92-2 82-5 87-6 85-9 93-4 86-2 84-7 90-5 78:6 
1936... .. 98-2 98-8 97-G 90-9 94-3 95-4 96-3 97-0 94-9 94-3 87-2 
LO ae ae 108-9.) 101-5 | 108-9 | 107-6 | 106-7} 110-5] 101-7} 111-8 | 113°3 | 118-0 109-6 
1988) 3.0. 100-8 102-4 97-9 107-5 103-0 101-6 103-8 98-0 102-0 99-9 109-1 
1939. 106-3 107-0 108-2 111-6 108-5 106-5 104-7 106-9 105-1 97-4 115-5 
1940..... 125-2 115-0 119-9 129-7 115-1 120-5 102-8 128-7 138-7 129-5 180-3 
i941..... 155-9 131-7 136-0 149-5 140-0 140-4 112-8 151-1 184-9 230-8 230-8 
i Ee 179-9 130-6 142-7 171-2 144-6 149-4 106-6 172-3 222-8 310-2 430-9 
Bude 18737 135-7 134-9 167-9 141-7 149-7 107-2 172-7 257-0 373-0 405-1 
1944..... 180- 147-5 | 135-7 | 193-0} 148-9] 153-6 | 110-7 | 164-4] 237-6 | 369-5 362-4 
re See ER Ae ego ee ea TEL CNN, Fie A ee ie | 
I. Food VI. Books and stationery 


VII. Producers materials 
VIII. Industrial equipment 


TI. Clothing 
III. Drink and tobacco 


IV. Personal utilities 
V. House furnishings 


IX. Vehicles and vessels 
X. Miscellaneous 
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”.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the 
Purpose Classification, Significant Years, 1923-44 


(1935-39 = 100) 


ees 0 OO s=0gqy»y»gya0w—waw>—ay—a—_—msS* 


Group and Classification 1923 1929 1933 1939 1942 1943 1944 


fee. Na 2 Wwe Uren aye Ss 0 NS ames |b ec at | SE eel AA) ae Be Sas 
BOO ee es Fee oats Gta oloreeEs 73-7 89-4 79-9 | 107-0 | 1380-6 | 135-7 147-5 
Breadstutisvace to eeieee ene aes 81-0 98-7 84-3 106-9 130-9 138-7 141-5 
Fig ni Sere eee ARIE ehaieiaatons Reenter tes 108-5 114-1 86-7 98-8 145-4 131-9 125-5 
Fruit and vegetable preparations....... 32-9 70:8 64-5 109-9 123-0 107-0 151-3 
IM Gates ee ieerre reall ei cretotane crate ree 72:7 78°5 76-2 106-0 153-1 165-3 196-6 
Mille PrOGUCES Baees or etcetera secert 69-8 77-2 78-7 107-3 136-5 145-5 147-1 
Ojlsiandidats eos reese eee bis te 52-0 40-9 41-9 156-4 | 296-4 | 314-0 321-2 
SIUPEH aOR sardh Co coehaehicmonotty OocnmeOTe ea Coe a rte 76-9 83-3 98-8 
ENLUSTONS Se ot eee ec tole teres oeletniove steists ats 64-4 . . 82: 105-8 
Miscellancous.ah. secon panies tesei einen a 46-5 67:4 66-5 110-4 } 145-3 156-2 172-6 
Cloth ino i eso es teal tener 69-2 95-8 81-7 | 108-2 | 142-7 | 134-9 135-7 
BOOtS ANG BOGS chs fe ane sietic nists eotale cere 73-0 100-6 80-0 113-4 114-1 107-9 112-6 
ENE 2OOUS ee ace oe eee mates ober fe 41-1 97-6 81-0 118-3 157-5 169-7 171-1 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 75:3 94-2 80-2 103-1 166-5 153-9 146-5 
Gloves and mittens: scree sete ere tn 59-2 84-0 76-4 100-4 166-4 167-1 179-7 
Hats andicapsiecssci keeatess «cats ests 58-6 95-3 74-3 104-5 133-8 130-9 122-4 
Kon ttedspOodsse. steer r-eietr erate 64-8 86-1 83-1 112-4 124-0 118-2 119-5 
Wiaterprooissisnceetes thie eeatecr cues: 48-9 89-8 65-7 100-4 | 329-2) 250-0 171-4 
Drink and Tobacco..................0008- 50-1 92-6 63-4 | 111-6 | 171-2} 167-9 193-0 
Beverages; alcOhOlGes tree sace seers 49-5 | 105-9 60-5 102-8 179-2 165-8 199-3 
Beverages, non-alcoholic...........+++. 35-9 61-3 54-9 136-4 179-9 178-6 207-8 
TPO DACCO Macc ne eee es areal stl en Sas ate 55-3 90-7 77-1 111-3 162-7 170-6 184-0 
Personal Utilities. ......6. 00. cecceeee cones 85:1 | 101-5 70-7. | 108-5 | 144-6 | 141-7 143-9 
Jewellery and time-pieces............-. 78-4 88-5 67-7 108-1 161-8 140-0 148-3 
Recreational supplies. se ees eee + vee 193-3 176-7 48-2 114-1 131-8 152-4 170-3 
Personal atiliti6side sma steers oes 56-1 79-8 78-1 107°5 139-6 142-6 139-8 
House Furnishings..................0006- 62-1 | 108-3 68:7 | 106-5 | 149-4] 149-7 153-6 
Books and Statiomery..................-- 56-1 79-3 73-5 | 104-7 | 106-6 | 107-2 110-7 
Producers Materials....................... 69-3 | 101-8 63-6 | 106-9 | 172-3 | 172-7 164-4 
Farm materials (fertilizers)............ 8-0 13-4 51-7 124-8 159-2 204-5 226-3 
Manufacturers materials.............-.-. 58-7 88°1 64-4 105-6 167-8 169-1 159-7 
Buildingvmaterials = 128 see escce cle eos 109-3 152-9 58-8 111-2 167-1 154-8 156-2 
Generalcmaterials: o.6..seiewenie sents 86-0 120-3 69-3 108-5 183-7 190-0 198-7 
Industrial Equipment...................- 64-3 | 109-2 |. 59-2} 105-1 | 222-8] 257-0 237°6 
Farming equipment... 20... 05.0. cereee 97-7 144-7 43-3 85-1 206-6 240-7 226-3 
Manufacturing equipment............++- 66-5 101-3 44-9 107°6 284-3 293-5 271-4 
TradingeCQuUipMent ss). iets cee e eters = 55:2 77-2 80-0 107-7 Nil Nil Nil 
Service*equipmentsas mous cece tenures tort 67-7 75:8 72:5 100-4 166-2 | 317:8 240-0 
Light. heat and power equipment....... 46-6 104-8 61-7 105-0 196-6 | 220-7 224-5 
Generalequipment. co ccs sen ioae sin 74-2 114-4 58-5 106-4 260°:5 292-8 256-5 
Vehicles and Vessels...............ssee08- 77-4 | 142-6 57-7 97-4 | 310-2 | 373-0 369-5 
MiscellameousS:...f. 0.05 8s cece es ec ccs cee cicains 45-0 66-2 59-9 | 115-5 | 4380-9 | 405-1 362-4 
Totals, All Manufactures......... 67-5 | 101-4 67-7 | 106-3 | 179-9 | 187-7 180-8 
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Section 3.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


For the purposes of the Census of Manufactures, the main detailed analysis is 
made under a classification in which industries are grouped according to the chief 
component materials of the goods manufactured. This is, therefore, the grouping 
used in Table 9, where the statistics of individual industries are presented in detail 
and in the historical series shown in Table 3. However, there are also less detailed 
analyses under purpose groupings given in Table 10 and under origin groupings in 
Table 12. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN CANADA* 


Although Canada’s automobile industry is now over 40 years old, it has 
become one of the major units in the economy of the Dominion. In value of 
products, in labour directly and indirectly employed, and in capital investment it 
ranks high among the manufactures of the nation and exercises far-reaching 
influence on the affairs of the people. In the period from 1917-45 the automobile 
and automobile-parts companies paid out more than $1,000,000,000 in salaries 
and wages and spent over $3,000,000,000 on manufacturing materials. Production 
to the end of 1945 totalled 4,500,000 complete cars worth $3,250,000,000 at factory 
prices. Meanwhile, automobile registrations in Canada increased steadily, except 
during the war years, numbering 1,500,000 in 1945, or an average of one car to 
every eight persons. 

The Canadian industry is, to a large extent, an off-shoot of the industry in 
the United States where manufacturing methods in this field have reached their 
highest state of development; the leading concerns in Canada are branches of the . 


parent organizations in the United States. It was in 1904 that the Ford Motor 


Company of Canada Limited was incorporated and commenced operations. Its 
original capital of $125,000 was subscribed by 60 shareholders and its charter gave 
it the right to make and sell Ford products in Canada and in practically all of the 
British Empire except the British Isles. It also acquired the right to use then- 
existing and all future patents, designs, inventions and trade marks of the Ford 
Motor Company of the United States. From 1904 to 1909, prior to the intre- 
duction of the Model “TI’ Ford car, the Company operated on a very small scale, 
the total output during this period amounting to only 1,353 units. By 1925, the 
annual production had risen to 79,000 units and in 1939, the last pre-war year, 
it was 61,000 units. At that time, the Company had its main plant at Windsor, 
Ont., and assembly units at Winnipeg, Man.; Vancouver, B.C., and Saint John, 


| NB. 


Another pioneer in the industry was the McLaughlin Motor Car Company 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont., which was formed in 1907 with contracts for the right to 
make Buick cars in this country. Chevrolet rights were also acquired in 1915 
and three years later the enlargement of the two McLaughlin Companies was 
effected to form the General Motors of Canada Limited, a subsidiary of the General 
Motors Limited of the United States. Operations of this Company expanded 
steadily until output in 1925 totalled 44,000 units and in 1939 reached 54,000 units 
for the domestic and export markets. An assembly plant was opened at Regina, 


Sask., in 1929. 


The other member of the ‘big three” of the present Canadian industry is the 


_ Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited, which entered the Canadian field in 


1925 to take over the Windsor factory of the Maxwell Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada Limited established in the previous year in succession to the Chalmers- 
Maxwell Motor Company of Canada. A few years later, about 1928, this Company 
absorbed the Dodge Motor Company Limited, which had operated in Canada 


- from 1923. Continued growth has established this firm as one of the principal 


producers in the Dominion. 

The above-mentioned concerns constitute the core of the industry, but numerous 
other plants have been in existence from time to time. Some of these were merely 
assembly units, branches of United States companies set up to take advantage of 


_ * Prepared under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by H, McLeod, Chief, Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Section, 
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tariff preferences in the Canadian or Empire markets, others were on a larger and 
more permanent basis but failed to withstand the exigencies of this highly competi- 
tive industry. Willys-Overland Limited had a large works at Toronto, Ont., 
which operated continuously from about 1922 to 1933; Durant Motors of Canada 
Limited operated at Leaside, Ont., from 1922 to 1930, being taken over in the next 
year by Dominion Motors Limited which continued until 1933; and the Studebaker 
Corporation Limited had a substantial assembly plant at’ Walkerville, Ont., from 
- 1922 until the beginning of the War. Other concerns in the passenger-car 
field included: Gray-Dort Motors Limited, Chatham, Ont., 1922-25; Graham 
Brothers, Toronto, Ont.,‘ 1926-28; Graham-Paige Motors (Canada) Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont., 1931-35; Hudson Essex of Canada Limited, Tilbury, Ont., 
1931-37: Hudson Motors of Canada Limited, Tilbury, Ont., 1988-39; Packard 
Motor Car Corporation of Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont., 1931-37; and the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation Limited, Windsor, Ont., 1939. 


In addition to the Ford, General Motors and Chrysler companies, there are 
now three concerns making or assembling trucks in Canada. The International 
Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Chatham, Ont., has operated continuously 
since 1923; the Reo Motor Company of Canada Limited has recently started to 
make trucks and buses at Leaside, Ont.; and the Hayes Manufacturing Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., makes heavy-duty trucks and logging trailers. Other 
concerns which at one time or another have made or assembled trucks in Canada 
are: the National Steel Car Corporation Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 1923-29; the 
White Company Limited, Montreal, Que., 1931-44; Eastern Motor Trucks, Hull, 
Que., 1922; Maple Leaf Manufacturing Company Limited, Montreal, Que., 1922; 
Barton and Rumble, London, Ont., 1922-23; Beaver Truck Builders Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., 1922; Gotfredson Joyce Corporation, Windsor, Ont., 1922-29; 
Harmer-Knowles Motor Truck Company, London, Ont, 1922; Seagrave and 
Lougheed Company Limited, Sarnia, Ont., 1922-23; Canadian Yellow Cab Manu- 
facturing Company, Orillia, Ont., 1924-25; Thornycroft (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal, Que., 1928-30; Trucks and Parts Limited, Windsor, Ont., 1929-30; 
Vancouver Engineering Works Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 1929; Leyland Motors 
Limited, Montreal, Que., and Toronto, Ont., 1931-387; Federal Truck Company 
of Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont., 1931-37; Gotfredson Trucks Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., 1931; and the Stewart Truck Corporation of Canada Limited, Fort Erie, 
Ont., 1932-35. 


The Pre-War Industry.—In 1939 there were only eight companies manu- 
facturing or assembling motor-vehicles in Canada. These concerns had seven 
plants in Ontario, two in British Columbia and one each in Quebec, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. They employed capital amounting to $59,000,000 and gave work 
to a monthly average of 14,427 persons to whom $20,500,000 was paid for salaries 
and wages. Their expenditure for fuel, electricity and materials for use in manu- 
facturing totalled $72,500,000. 


Output of automobiles in that year totalled 155,426 units valued at $99,173,916 
at factory selling prices, including 108,369 passenger cars at $71,101,204; 47,057 
trucks and commercial vehicles at $28,072,712. Parts, accessories and other 
products were valued at $8,289,485. Of the passenger cars, 75,145 units were 
intended for sale in Canada and 33,224 were for export; of the trucks, 24,058 were 
for the Canadian market and 22,999 were for export. 


P 
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The pre-war record for the industry was established in 1929 when the 17 plants 
made 262,625 cars and trucks valued at $163,500,000 and parts at $13,800,000, 
a total value for the industry of $177,300,000. 


The Industry During the War Years.—The production of military vehicles 
was one of Canada’s biggest war jobs. The industry received its first military 
order—for gun tractors—in the autumn of 1939, and delivery of the first tractor 
was made in March, 1940. The initial contracts were for Canadian requirements, 
but before production was fully in its stride France had capitulated and the British 
Armies had been forced to abandon nearly all their equipment on the beaches at 
Dunkirk. It was then that Britain turned to Canada to replace these catastrophic 
losses. By 1941, Canada was the prime source of mechanized equipment for the 
British Commonwealth. Canadian-built trucks not only helped to bolster defences 
in the United Kingdom, but they played an important part in the East African 


campaign, in the reconquest of Abyssinia, in Italy, and later in France, Belgium 


and Holland. 


At the high point of output, more than 100 different types of motorized 
military equipment poured from assembly lines of Canada’s major automobile 
plants at the rate of 3,500 units, of mechanized transport and 30 fighting vehicles 
per week. The list included universal carriers, scout cars, artillery tractors and 
trailers, troop transports, ammunition trucks, service workshops, radio trucks, fire 
trucks and ambulances. 


To co-ordinate the work on military orders, a Motor Vehicle Controller was 


_ appointed in February, 1941, and to make possible the tremendous output of war 


essentials and to conserve raw materials, the manufacture of passenger cars was 


_ stopped in June, 1942, and trucks were placed on a permit basis. Output of 


vehicles in recent years was as follows:— 


Civilian Military Total 

Vong For Sale For For Sale For For Sale For 
in Canada Export in Canada Export in Canada Export 

No. No. No. No. No. No: 
MEM Ses Wnts ios ye 109, 128 56, 958 Nil Nil 109, 128 56, 958 
MME Ob een it chess aaa’ 3 99, 203 56, 223 Nil | Nil 99, 203 56, 223 
BAO Me ty 2 5 bcleass «ss 124, 384 67, 197 23,418 8,014 147, 802 UpsePA 
ake o bvilaa lmielets 116, 253 33, 568 42,317 78,053 158, 570 111, 621 
Md ee a er 16, 360 10, 185 85, 139 115, 609 102, 499 125, 794 
INS). 23 eos 4, 086 2 75, 204 98,772 79, 290 98,774 
NOG Nog ae ee 8,979 . 134 57, 034 91, 891 66, 013 92,025 
CESS Se 21,021 25, 017 33, 591 53, 016 54,612 78, 033 


In addition, the automobile industry produced a tremendous volume of repair 


_ parts and accessories and also participated in other phases of the over-all war 
_ program, such as in the manufacture of gun carriages and gun parts. Employment 


in the industry increased from 12,997 in September, 1939, to a peak of 25,549 in 


; December, 1942, and at the end of 1945 stood at 13,886. In value of output, the 
peak was reached in 1943 at $352,000,000. In 1945 the output value was 
~ $229,000,000. 


aaa 


The Industry at the Close of the War.—In 1945 there were only six plants 
in the automobile industry as follows: Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited, 


Windsor, Ont.; Ford Motor Company of Canada Limited, Windsor, Ont.; General 


aor 


Nige 


te 


ts 
at 


ag 
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Motors of Canada Limited, Oshawa, Ont.; International Harvester Company of 
Canada Limited, Chatham, Ont.; Reo Motor Company of Canada Limited, 
Leaside, Ont., and Hayes Manufacturing Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
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The assembly plants formerly operated by the Ford Motor Company at Toronto, 
Ont., Winnipeg, Man., and Vancouver, B.C. were closed during the War as was 
also the plant of the General Motors of Canada Limited at Regina, Sask. — 

For most of 1945, the industry was still occupied on military orders and it 
was not until October that the first post-war passenger car came off the assembly 
line. For the entire year only:1,868 passenger cars were produced, while the output 
of trucks totalled 130,777 units of which 85,677 were for military use. The total 
value of output in 1945, including automobile parts and other products, was 
$229,000,000, and the average employment was 17,915. 

In early 1946 the post-war reconversion brought further important develop- 
ments to the industry. The Studebaker Corporation of Canada Limited purchased 
the large plant at Hamilton, Ont., which had been used by the Otis Fensom 
Elevator Company Limited, for the manufacture of anti-aircraft guns during the 
War. This plant is being tooled up for the manufacture of cars on an extensive 
scale. The Canadian Car and Foundry Company Limited re-equipped its aircraft 
factory at Fort William, Ont., and is turning out transit-type buses. The White 
Company Limited is building an extensive truck plant at Montreal, Que., and the 
Reo Motor Company of Canada Limited has taken over part of the Research 
Enterprise Limited at Leaside, Ont., to make complete buses. 


The Automobile Parts Industry.—In addition to the companies that make 
or assemble complete motor-vehicles, there is a large number of establishments 
occupied in making parts and accessories for use in these central assembly plants. 
In 1945, there were 108 works in this parts and accessories industry, and the value 
of production was $127,000,000. Output included such items as wheels, radiators, 
bumpers, bodies, spark plugs, starting motors, generators, springs, etc. Including 
tires, batteries and such other items as are made in other industries, the total output 
value of automobile parts and accessories was $245,000,000 in 1945 and $281,000,000 
in 1944. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles, 1938-45.—The apparent supply of 
motor-cars for the Canadian market may be determined approximately by adding 
the number of cars made for sale in Canada to the imports and deducting the re- 
exports of imported cars. On this basis the supply in recent years, excluding 
military vehicles, works out as follows: 


Year Passenger Commercial Year Passenger Commercial 
No. No. No. No. 
1988 seer tren cee 99, 202 24,938 1040. Bye ae OL 94,619 
I KORO oles 4,5 o Blin 91, 523 25, 744 194308295 5 ee ae 20 79, 922 
1940 es eee 109, 874 54, 792 1044 ptt score 30 69, 229 
TOA Tee arte abs 84, 589 77,663 1G 45 eee ee i 2,099 49, 295 


Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles.*—Statistics on retail sales were not 
collected for 1944 and 1945 because distribution was under strict control and 
releases were made only for essential uses. Data for earlier years were as follows: 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses 
No. $ No. $ 
LOSS Teen ainieks tees amie Ryan Remar 95, 751 105, 006, 462 25,414 30, 005, 446 
1930 ee eels OS cE SRR Ria dete cate aes 90, 054 97,131, 128 24,693 28, 836, 393 
I Oh ee Manan akon aatioe se nodes 101, 789 114, 928, 833 28, 763 33,916, 445 
LQG eA IAT Be Rhee om ane 2a Oe ee 83, 642 108, 923, 942 34, 431 42, 944, 963 
ADs Pers Bonen. eee ees 17, 286 23, 899, 745 13,070 18,979,777 
MOS somone ere eee oat ce irs oe 984 1,378, 200 3, 814 6,179, 200 


* The figures shown in Table 22, p. 834 are not comparable with the above since the latter are total retail 


sales for the automotive group of industries which covers @ much wider field than the sale of passenger and 
commercial cars, 
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Motor-Vehicles Withdrawn From Use—The number of cars scrapped or 
withdrawn from use in any year may be estimated by adding the apparent supply 
to registrations in the previous year and deducting current year registrations. 
In this compilation it is not possible to eliminate military vehicles as they are 
included in registrations and a separate record is not available. 


Apparently Withdrawn from Use “Apparently Withdrawn from Use 


Commercial Commercial 
Year Sp te iS is an Year P hed eh an 
Military Military 
No. No. No. No, 
MOSSE Rey, | 42,610 7,350 1942 ria 71,500 82,005 
BOS Os shoe. 61, 106 12,018 pH bs See ie 23, 143 69, 705 
ME eae 65, 258 28, 881 LO As Fe a on 16,319 60, 867 
HOA erred es 39, 690 51,705 LGA oe stan 19,599 36, 430 


Canadian Automobiles in Foreign Trade.—Ezports—Foreign markets 
have been very important to Canada’s automobile industry. In normal times from 
30 to 35 p.c. of the passenger-car production and from 40 to 50 p.c. of the trucks 
are for the export trade. In 1939, the best markets were Australia, British South 
Africa, New Zealand, British India, Straits Settlements, British West Indies, the 
United Kingdom, Southern Rhodesia and British East Africa. Regular trade was 
interrupted, of course, during the War, but great numbers of military vehicles were 
shipped to the war areas and these are included in the following summary :— 


Exports of Exports of 
Canadian-Made Cars Canadian-Made Cars 
Year - Year — 
Passenger Trucks Passenger Trucks 
No. No. No. No. 

USEC aS 5 Seven 7 ae 40, 386 17, 382 dU Pe Getal 13 'ah Aen exe Deass 159,377 
BOS OS dia yess close chs 38; 548 19,955 BL ees a aE AP 172 165,910 
BOAO orcctt he cers 18, 145 66, 047 1044 soar. soho c aes 62 144, 151 
Tf: 8 Mae de ee een 12,315 130,304 NOAD aa oe etd 44 122, 768 


The value of exports of motor-vehicles was $207,000,000 in 1945 and $22,000,000 
in 1939, and in addition $94,000,000 of parts were exported in the former year and 
$3,000,000 in the latter. 


Imports.—In the immediate post-war years foreign-made cars accounted for 
about 15 p.c. of the Canadian market. Imports, mostly from the United States, 
were as follows:— 


Imports of— Imports of— 
Passenger ; Passenger 
Year Cars Trucks Year Cars Trucks 
No. No. No. No. 
UE ee 13, 445 1, 709 WO 4D eetetin ven nitro, 485 569 
UNE UGS ae be oe 16, 585 1,699 TOA ecg Sie oltre 104 712 
NE ae ae eae 15,385 1, 633 TOGA MRe LL akct aos 364 1, 851 
CUNT Oe a 2,909 799 OSD co ee eter 549 1, 542 


Imports of automobiles amounted to $7,000,000 in 1945 compared with 
$16,000,000 in 1939; and automobile parts $72,000,000 in 1945 and $25,000,000 
in 1939. 


Registrations and Gasoline Consumption.—These subjects, which have 
an important bearing on the automobile industry, are dealt with in the Trans- 
portation Chapter at pp. 681 and 688. 
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Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the foreign trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with industrial developments. Subsequently, a 
number of minor changes were made, the most important being the elimination 
of central electric stations and the dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry from the 
compilation in 1936. Revisions due to these changes have been carried back to 
1917 in so far as possible. . 


Recent Changes in Manufacturing Production.—Table 8 shows the 
effects of the depression, the recovery since 1933, and the impact of the Second 
World War upon the main groups of industries with regard to the numbers employed, 
the salaries and wages paid, and the gross value of products. Owing to the price 
decline during the depression, money values of both wages and products were natur- 
ally affected more than number of employees. Furthermore, during periods of 
curtailed production there is a tendency for wage-earners to be put on part time, 
while the number of salaried employees responds less quickly to reduction in out- 
put than that of wage-earners. Therefore, there are several reasons why the vari- 
ation in number of employees should be less than that of money values. The figures 
of Table 8 are to be compared with those of Table 6 which show changes in volume 
of production. Compared with 1939, the number of employees in 1944 increased 
by 85-8 p.c. as compared with an increase of 70-1 p.c. in the physical volume of — 
production. Salaries and wages paid were 175-1 p.c. higher and the gross value of 
production 161-1 p.c. higher. Another significant change is the increase in the 
proportion of women engaged in manufacturing. Whereas in 1939, there were 
281 females to every 1,000 males employed, in 1944 this figure jumped to 403. 


8.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Main Industrial Groups Compared for Significant Years, 1929-44 


Norz.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


1933 1939 1944 
Compared with Compared with Compared with 
1929 1929 1939 


Industrial Group Gross Gross 


F - | Gross . 
Em- eee Value of| Em- ae Value of} Em- Soke § Value of 


ployees Wages hee ployees Wages ee pOuSee Wages pti 

Vegetable products....... —17-2 | —28-5 | —44-8 | + 9-2 | + 8-8 | —15-8 |+ 31-4 |+ 76-4 | + 92-6 
Animal products........-. —91-5 | —25-2 | —43-3 | + 2-5 | + 9-9] — 3-3 |4+ 35-8 |+ 89-4 | +136-4 
Textile products.......... — 7-9 | —23-3 | —30-7 | +16-5 | +12-8 | — 2-6 |+ 26-5 |+ 82-8 | + 99-1 

Wood and paper products. .| —36-1 | —46-8 | —52-9 | —12-0 | —14-0 | —20-0 + 31-0 |4+ 72-1 | + 88-6 

Tron and its products..... —48-6 | —64-5 | —72-6 | —15-2 | —22-2 | —30-0 |4+240-3 |+416-2 4359-1. 
Non-ferrous metals....... —36-6 | —48-4 | —41-9 | +11-8 | + 9-5 | +46-7 |4134-1 |4+206-5 | 4138-5 — 
Non-metallic minerals....}| —42-0 | —50-5 42-8 —21-3 | —22-8 | — 9-4 |+ 37-2 |+ 86-7 +100-0- 
Chemiedlacon.cs oa aces version — 7-8 | —17-2 | —33-0 | +35-3 | +39-4 | +15-2 |4+262-1 |+335-3 4359-8 
Miscellaneous products....| —22-6 | —37-3 | —52-9 | +13-9 | + 4-7 | —15-3 |-+108-0 +216-6 4951-4 


Averages, All Industries. —29-7 | —43-9 | —49-7 | —1-3 | — 5-1 | —10-5 |+ 85-8 |4175-1 +161-1 
2 


ra 
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Detailed Statistics by Groups and Individual Industries.—Table 9 
presents, for the year 1944, detailed statistics regarding the individual industries 


under which all industrial plants in the Dominion are classified. The industries 


are further assembled under nine main groups according to the principal component 
material of their products. 


In interpreting the statistics of individual industries it should be remembered 
that the figures on employment, production, etc., do not refer to individual 
products but to all the products made in an industry. For example, the value of pro- 
duction of the biscuit and confectionery industry amounting to $86,011,499 in 1944 
does not mean that this was the value of biscuits and confectionery produced. 
What it means is that the firms whose principal products were biscuits and confec- 
tionery had a value of production of $86,011,499. This figure, in addition to bis- 
cuits and confectionery, includes al! the subsidiary products made by these firms, 
such as ice cream, which was valued at $1,558,335, and bread and other bakery 
products amounting to $4,092,076. Biscuits and confectionery are also produced 
as subsidiary products by firms credited to other industrial classifications. The 
bread and other bakery products industry, for example, reported an output of 
$270,401 worth of biscuits while the miscellaneous food industry reported $221,990 
worth of confectionery. Quantities and values of principal individual prodhats 
manufactured in Canada are given in Table 11. 


The incidence of the War resulted in a rearrangement in the rank of many 
industries. Industries producing supplies and equipment for the Armed Forces 
naturally advanced while those industries producing for the domestic consumer 
market declined in importance. To supply the raw materials needed by the indus- 
tries engaged principally in war production, it became necessary to restrict or 
prohibit the manufacture of many products such as pleasure cars, radios, washing 
machines, electrical equipment, household appliances, agricultural implements, etc. 
Though these industries were forced to change over to wartime production, the 
changes did not affect the value of their output and, consequently, their importance 
as producers of manufactured goods did not alter drastically. To analyse 
the effects of the War on any industry, it is necessary to compare the nature of its 
pre-war products with those produced during the war years. For example, the 
number of employees engaged in the agricultural implements industry increased 
by 7,196 between 1940 and 1944; this in spite of the fact that the output of 
agricultural implements remained at about the same level. The increase was due 


toa change-over of some of the plants to war production. It is, therefore, impos- 


sible to trace industrial trends from the principal statistics alone, as published in 
this Chapter. 
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Hair goods, animal and human............- 
Isat her tannewmes.. 00a -amiatea team cles Meare. 
Miscellaneous leather goods..........+-+++: 
Sausage and sausage casingS..........-...+- 
Slaughtering and meat packing...........+- 


Totals, Animal Products............-. 


_ 
ce meommenwe 
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ae Employees on Salary Employees on 
ae Br eb le ee aves 
ments | Male |Female| Salaries Male | Female 
No. No. No. $ No. No. 
241 274 90 340, 735 956 466 
1, 281 S707, 1,393 8,038,033) 28,059 5,003 
937 2,393 910 5,927,148) 15,829 4,032 
9,656} 43,613} 19,537 136,345,080} 254,412) 106,553 - 
10,731| 58,832| 35,547] 214,556,603) 330,502) 139,511 
1,290} 4,504) 2,153) 12,970,760} 24,737) 9,543 
1,054; 2,169 885|  4,629,279| 7,562 1,745 
1,165 2,855 1,272 7,292,403] 13,912 4,147 
2,116 8, 840 3,912} 27,933,075} 68,622) 14,688 
12 21 1 32,478 44 
28,483] 126,858} 65,700) 418,065,594) 744,635) 285,689 
5,941] 16,912} 7,701} 49,702,771 40,278 
4,388] 11,588 5,026) 31,018,679 23, 784 
2,481) 10,924 6,851) 44,529,327 84, 063 
10,452} 26,744] 10,239] 70,547,540 24,574 
2,192} 33,745) 19,657] 123,083,083 49,795 
635} 10,643 6,469} 39,496,337 25, 902 
748 3, 840 1,560} 12,458, 871 3, 226 
981 8, 742 5,971] 34,080,087 26, 064 
665 3,720 2,226| 13,148,899 8,003 
445| 1,055 435| 3,154,011 621 
219 1,801 793 5, 969, 940 7,422 
2,917 3,209 1,212 6,531, 441 7,019 
61 1, 241 327 4,410, 331 605 
17 412 207 1,777,390 994 
1,087 1,653 553} 3,341, 467 315 
29 115 69 376,579 287 
206 636 296 1, 667, 503 ~ 125 
269 1,339 682 4,191,543 3,009 
458] 1,204 637| 3,432,826 6,905 
6 12 10 35,617 62 
16 51 25 166,914 208 
11 58 ol 249,130 8 
56 2,240 1,285 7, 193, 127 5, 538 
8 114 84 443,316 152 
ith 294 116 1,078, 829 393 
69 1,164 825) 3,978,152 5, 964 
it 147 32 479,114 494 
11 49 26 153, 759 7 
30 104 51 408, 465 150 
2 14 63,317 Nil 
5,941| 16,912} 7,701) 49,702,771 40,278 
8 18 60, 162 Nil 
18 51 28 181,759 35 
21 52 21 164, 552 265 
228") 1497 634] 4,947,699 7,539 
2,282 3,440 1,618 6, 550, 880 1,629 
22 120 76 363, 140 587 
26 137 75 413, 443 139 
88 139 75 349, 761 97 
535 985 233) ~-1,861, 835 2,316 
18 115 45 372,914 315 
517 945 376). 2) 785)273 1,725 
67 203 90 548, 850 1, 723 
16 26 10 104,910 81 
75 348 133} 1,563,094 483 
241 556 220 1, 629, 879 2,173 
Usp 85 24 176, 643 90 
153 2,871 1,359 8,993, 885 4,587 
4,388) 11,588) 5,026) 31,018,679 23,784 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1944 


Total 
Employees 


Total 
Salaries 
and Wages 


Cost of 


Fuel and 
Electricity 


Cost of 
Materials 


Value of Products 


ee eS ee SS ee a 


1,354, 028 
51,902,378 
26,417,932 

531, 810, 973 
760, 481, 457 
49,787,321 

13,073, 824 

25, 935,326 

150, 706, 043 
86, 494 


1, 694, 763 
59, 940, 411 
32,345, 080 

668, 156, 053 
975, 038, 060 
62,758,081 
17,703, 103 
33, 227,729 
178, 639, 118 

118,972 


149, 299 
7,581, 903 
5, 854, 500 

84,912, 996 
99, 406, 013 
5, 759, 743 
3,300, 884 
3,451, 604 
15, 147,476 

18,735 


6,993,510 
103, 463, 123 
83, 993, 599 

1, 494, 253, 053 
2,310,347, 858 
226, 234, 925 
131,215,017 
172, 082, 537 
303, 560, 016 
189,718 


3,570, 835 
93,376, 638 
62, 258, 478 

1,350, 519, 134 
1, 930,043,913 
120, 339, 926 
40, 833, 333 
77, 415, 753 
337, 137,197 
280, 803 


10,713,644} 1 
204,421,664) 2 
152,106,577) 3 

2,929, 685,183) 4 
4,339,797,784| 5 
352,334, 594] 6 
175,349, 234) 7 
252,949, 894) 8 
655, 844, 689) 9 
489, 256/10 


eS EY jo Be ee Se ee ee ES ee S| ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


eS ee eS ee ee ee eee 


134,241,177 
98,196,710 
151, 276,354 
213, 889,019 
695,369,371 
143,412,955 
43,671, 467 
103,342, 890 
28, 155, 833 


130, 679 
94,195 
153, 122 
189, 674 
411,944 
104,314 
31,590 
81, 822 
25, 542 


183, 943, 948 
129, 215, 389 
195, 805, 681 
284, 436, 559 
818, 452, 454 
182, 909, 292 
56, 130, 338 
137, 422,977 
41,304, 732 


21,360, 056 
10, 364, 680 
10, 596, 558 
45, 242, 678 
46, 205, 965 
43, 530,394 
29, 029, 507 
17, 895, 885 
1,357, 430 


763, 606, 750 
835, 586, 247 
419,988, 642 
497, 656, 158 
1, 104, 083, 922 
549,317, 062 
234,714,319 
360, 412,749 
66, 967, 507 


485, 551, 491 
246, 064, 720 
351, 186, 488 
550, 826, 986 
1,390, 703, 087 
399, 498, 519 
152,525, 053 
355, 260, 598 
84, 159,068 


1,270, 518, 297 
1,092,015, 647 
781,771, 688), 
1,093, 725, 822 
2,540, 992,974 
992, 345, 975 
416, 268, 879 
733, 569, 232 
152, 484, 005 


SOA Om Ot 


eee ee ee ee ee eee 


5, 822, 235 
11,355, 637 
28, 632, 695 


12,979, 162 
106, 274 
493, 813 
696, 098 

28,185, 590 

1,192, 435 
3,497, 231 
9,127,644 
955, 947 
574, 827 
649, 235 
70, 455 


134, 241,177 


156, 549 
246, 421 
699, 557 
17, 688, 495 
18, 807, 590 


461,776 
29,703, 904 


— 


98,196,710 


130,679 


8,976, 246 
17,325, 577 
35, 164, 136 
14, 188, 533 

5,377,040 
10,511,975 

1,534, 522 

5, 160, 729 

8, 893,913 
16, 411, 988 

141, 891 
660, 727 
945, 228 
35,978, 717 

1,635, 751 

4,576,060 
13,105, 796 

1,435, 061 

728, 586 

1,057, 700 

133,772 


183,943,948 


216,711 
428, 180 
864, 109 
22,636, 194 
25,358, 470 
1,283, 681 
2,008, 579 
865, 275 
10,327, 695 
1,681, 423 


764,707 
1,103, 149 
3,961, 643 
1,351, 455 
1,392, 422 
1, 892,784 

242,057 

571, 879 

560, 962 
1, 808, 432 

29,940 
90,702 

518, 058 
4,509, 841 

516,995 
1,476,377 

274, 262 

75, 895 
134, 724 
78,726 

5,046 


21,360,056 


67, 836 


16, 667, 880 
42,475, 278 
59, 824, 616 
18, 021, 526 
20, 533, 253 
187, 116, 957 
6,048,985 
55, 812, 112 
68, 580, 203 
63, 223 , 982 
274,375 


82, 187, 888 
8, 878, 997 
48, 033, 547 
36, 864, 416 
23, 244,910 
10, 641, 800 
3,074,617 
2,210,942 


763,606,750 


538, 711 

1, 101, 605 
1,399, 523 
42, 657, 644 
168, 490, 247 
14, 833, 893 
23, 807, 162 
2,758, 505 
45,906, 542 
646, 281 

27, 430, 291 
5,003, 352 
613,097 

28, 233, 845 
10,361,330 
3,319, 837 
458, 484, 382 


29,761, 126 
42,433,072 
61, 474, 839 
63, 118, 812 
24,793, 883 
26,780, 541 
5,939, 799 
11,113, 161 
28, 293, 696 
42,302, 840 
448,765 
1,095, 916 
3,910, 271 
82, 813, 307 
2,393, 758 
14,364, 944 
34,303, 711 
4,209,358 
2,411, 159 
3,200, 736 
387,797 


485,551,491 


410,974 
719,798 

1, 475, 092 
33, 247, 109 
45, 836, 735 
4,764, 231 
6, 030, 508 
2,649, 401 
22,066, 801 
2,364, 204 
13,364, 722 
4,357, 839 
528, 054 
15, 949, 343 
9,422,769 
1,138, 772 
81,738,368 


47,193, 713 
86,011, 499 
125, 261,098 
82,491, 793 
46,719, 558 
215, 790, 282 
12,230, 841 
67,497, 152 
97, 434, 861 
107,335, 254|10 
753, 080/11 

2, 604, 965/12 
12,900, 448/13 
169, 511,036|14 
11,789, 750/15 
63,874, 868) 16 
71,442, 389/17 
27, 530, 163|18 
13, 187, 683|19 
6, 354, 079|20 
2, 603, 78523 


S OO AES SU WOO 


1,270,518, 297) © 


1,015,317 
1, 838, 347 
2,987, 868 
76, 297, 886 
218, 143, 356 
19, 670, 226 
30, 663, 172 


OOS Cm OD 


1, 149, 701/13 
45,011, 288/14 
19, 890, 350/15 

4,526, 445/16 

543,034, 100/17 
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9.—Statistics of the Establishments, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Estab- Employees on Salary Employees on 
Industry and Group liish-—§ |—=2—-A— —] — 
ments | Male |Female| Salaries Male | Female 
No. No. No. $ 
3.—Textiles and Textile Products— 
Ai Awnings: tentslan Gesalish-p. kere tele arerieet 79 188 Tie =. #5D2,078 
Pl Bags sCOLCOMsAD Gus UbOn ae ateuceaa senor eltie se erselet- 32 114 60 501, 100 
CUM AB ae bot age hole vngsVoUoblee Wels A eos ca Se AWOde ah 4 40 9 150, 731 
4| Carpets, mats and NUP oe reomacaclersnatonas ae aes 16 118 68 466, 044 
5| Clothing, men’s, factory rate ie eee oe eertc. 418} 2,439 1, 263 9,610, 626 
6| Clothing, women’s, factory tanh el te pate Cas So0 lee OL 1,524| 9,717,205 
7 @lothing contractors; Menisas auewtase + «eels 117 192 33 442, 845 
8| Clothing contractors, women’s.............. 63 87 21 216, 960 
Gi Cordazetrope and: two sens cerns sete ote uel 10 88 54 396, 301 
AO Corsetene ee cur eek a aeeera ae kere eter hg 28 173 295 1,027,851 
Tie Cottonandawooluwastes riage dser se aes erent 25 64 32 282,052 
12} Cotton textiles, miscellaneous.............. 85 195 97 621,934 
ASI (‘Cottonpbliresd wyases aceasta iter ietete eee rf 109 64 401,991 
14\ Cottomyarn and clotivtwwan. <2 ones ce cere stele 41 687 522} 3,096,019 
15| Dyeing and finishing of textiles............. 40 189 105 798, 409 
1G): MH lax sh bree ene emote enters thesis eens terete earate 42 66 9 123, 847 
17 Gloves and WALCGEDS weal Cm en eevee arier iat ete 16 ai 23 134, 643 
Sie Hatecandtcapsesocc sah maaan te aoe arr 165 591 285} 2,142,054 
19} Hosiery and knitted goods................. 200 1 52 938) 5,044,705 
20] Miscellaneous textiles.............-+.+ees0e- 19 264 163 1,303,977 
4) oNarrowolaprics, Laces, CbC ssa. « viare cis renha 39 222 194 983, 141 
22| Oiled and waterproofed clothing............ 13 59 30 236, 748 
eS ete lmaoo NGslis. nash od areico acaimetNr 32 647 465 2,867,044 
PA AWoollensCLO Ubi aati ear echo come ees 75 429 305} 2,001,321 
25| Woollen goods, miscellaneous............... 36 135 88 747,531 
26)" EW oollenty arn waemre Ghoti acu hene sore eaeerere ec 42 184 125 647, 653 
DF aA OtMen Ind UStTesnmn sae rataee pierre 2 4 2 pope TI 
Totals, Textiles and Products......... 2,481; 10,924 6,851) 44,529,327 
4.—Wood and Paper Products— 
1| Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies...... 10 14 11 32, 162 
cans sihbrejapobehpbay dens cibrkor Se eMeasiiey ta coe mid aC Gas 23 31 18 103,131 
SIF SBoatt building aes ates ao eer fore Crate 113 144 39 286, 292 
A Boxes and baes* paper... ose. o acess career: 153 814 567 3,320, 428 
bl = BOXES HWOCCEIA Meas 5. colnet stale laucteMeleral oscarate 165 390 147 991, 449 
6 Carriages, wagons and sleighs. 7. .:......0+- 55 72 13 101,916 
7.4 OO OLS AN Cy CAS MOUS ten co ereel neti iia 53 134 42 370,346 
Si Cooperae aber eeerce ss. is Maree tia eee as ous atone 66 82 33 188, 500 
9| Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. . 105 490 256 1, 874, 460 
NON ERX COLSTON EHO ese ee ese ons, ctere isle eve i aie ste eczema 10 12 9 30, 850 
TW eblooring shard wooden 22 seunee ee eee eit 22 85 44 280, 540 
AD uirnibure weasel. oe ote an emcee: 472 1,278 519] 3,853,790 
13| Lasts, trees and shoe findings............... 17 59 42 173,211 
V4) pe loithoorap hinesenee ts) oo needs rebeictmina. tee: 43 383 261 1,728,449 
15| Miscellaneous paper products............... 173 823 549 3,364, 471 
16| Miscellaneous wooden products.........,... 224 366 171 987,499 
17) Planing mills, sash and door factories....... 836 1, 462 424 3, 218, 5385 
18| Printing and-bookbinding.............<.).. 1,322 2,764 1,256 7,879, 6386 
$9eSPrinting ang: pubblashimg jase merrier -1istelcl ts 766 5, 593 3,313} 16,007,556 
20|) (Pulprand papemia. a0. cs ete oem terers eons 104 3,948 1,540} 15,617,507 
Ol SRetricerators: oe ake eee reer 14 31 14 85, 185 
DA NeROOLINE TPAD SLsTCUG aioe olen oes eieieeiere stexe.ciene erat: 22 236 146 895, 149 
721 Maumee hi garvdl lee So aa teen Set Sanu cad bo cyl Hyde 5,506} 6,962 537|. 7,123,598 
dle A racexCOmEpOSlulOla ts eters srawer ior ee eer wis 36 65 36 215,123 
J eV CneelialcanlvawOOC= sass ace siete kate Hie aee wells 117 815, 807 
OG" HW COC EM Water Gates: cine clot ema mies erie 18 34 15 79,478 
DTV OO Ce CUTUIM De he Faye ale ste tenes atelaiolekoe eee 64 128 49 297,990 
981 Al OGHEL ANGUS tes ay u-4.c eee rete notes have sestene 29 127 71 624, 482 
Totals, Wood and Paper Products....| 10,452) 26,744) 10,239) 70,547,540 
5.—Iron and Its Products— ‘ 
1) VY Aoriculturalamplementss, a. ses - eee 39 1, 280 726 4,237,401 
Di, SAIPCral to Lee Cee te oem ace elechn eb ins crm ners 45} 8,402} 5,571) 29,957,380 
Si ctAutomobiles* parce ce o taki lot de wrete aves cae 5] e2eli2 1225 8, 893, 269 
Al PAWtOmMmODUEISUPDILES- +. Nicaetc se ceaiets moet 104 1, 4387 1,013 5, 638, 778 
Db) sbievieles: Mase Rees Pye meats cats ts. ccatennet 8 78 37]. 237, 997 
6| Boilers, tanks and plate oa BAS: cacae oetoeN 37 682 291 2,350, 802 
%| Bridge ‘and structural steel en fas v.25 comes 22 861 354 3, 430, 862 
Si: i@astines, Tron eee cee scr cramer eiatinls «'s che a 196 1,015 562) 3,722, 871 
9| Hardware, tools and cutlery................ 242} , 1,290 1, 066 5, 637,301 
10| Heating and cooking apparatus............. 71 594 338 1,998, 445 
11| Iron and steel products, miscellaneous. ..... 170) M3), 247 2,019} 12,214,208 
42\- Mac hineryer. peti seat eterocn mer aoe eres 258} 3,297) . 2,008) 11,894,182 
13) 2 Machine shopsiek ss. sere ee ae ees eee 522 1 12 444) 3,378,029 


J4| >. Primary.trom andistoel sccm. wc eae wievesiteioiats 64 1,556 1,008 6, 408, 337 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1944—con. 


Wages Total Cost of Value of Products 


Total : Cost of 
Salaries Fuel and 5 —— 
Wages © Employees and Wages Electricity Materials Net Gross 
$ No. $ $ $ $ $ 
1,518, 020 1, 686 2,070, 598 43,357 6, 553, 083 3,277,909 9,873,949] 1 
1, 261, 383 1, 487 1,762, 483 59, 836 22,075, 033 4,464, 136 26, 599, 005) 2 
439,744 362 590,475 46, 256 1,829,970 1 Oo2 too 2,928,359) 3 
1, 209, 949 1, 058 1,675, 993 118,271 2,472,925 2,688,746 5,279,942) 4 
25,756, 908 27,016 35, 367, 534 444 985 78,316, 230 59, 295, 540 138,056,755) 5 
24,952,153 25, 810 34, 669, 358 311,086 72, 815, 459 60, 839, 942 133,966, 487| 6 
2,937,049 3,050 3,379, 894 64, 153 207,126 3,975, 205 4,246,484] 7 
1,117,275 1, 209 1,334, 235 Aka (ile 57,088 1,764, 762 1, 837, 563) 8 
2,240, 861 1,741 2,637, 162 159, 897 8,010,081 5, 422, 835 13, 592, 813) 9 
1,428,365 2,350 2,451, 216 29, 120 2,965, 290 4,962,771 7,957, 181/10 
446,101 468 728, 153 59,718 4,110,519 1, 460, 794 5,631, 031/11 
1,383, 852 1, 863 2,005, 786 42,382 Orolone ll 3, 500, 855 8,917, 048/12 
692,579 905 1,094, 570 92,372 SD OGL Oo 2,401,984 5, 876,095) 13 
24,769, 524 21,900 27, 865, 543 3,159, 409 66, 948, 167 46,599, 735 116, 707,311/14 
1,717, 603 1, 667 2,516,012 547,036 1, 266, 430 5, 137,881 6,951, 347/15 
822, 733 928 946, 580 87,709 Nil 2,859, 982 2,947, 691/16 
475,364 634 610, 007 11, 885 1,067,573 1,021,980 2,101, 438/17 
4,807,372 Dale 6,949, 426 166,971 10, 768, 833 10,731,478 21, 667, 282)18 
20,490,572 22,939 25.585. 211. 1, 203, 000 39,132,779 43 , 882, 156 84, 217, 935|19 
3,329, 227 2,746 4,633, 204 322,126 13, 964, 166 13, 638,748 27,925, 040/20 
2,019, 854 2,392 3,002,995 107,001 6, 129, 892 6,529, 605 12, 766, 498)21 
591,751 593 828, 499 23, 483 2332156385 1,369,413 3,714, 531/22 
12,096,545 1315 14, 963, 589 1,879, 722 19, 824, 898 30, 662, 737 52,367, 357/23 
9,062, 103 8,361 11, 063, 424 1,007, 676 212125316 19,419, 427 47, 639, 479|24 
2,380,588 2,025 3,128,119 260, 230 10,329,914 6, 443, 939 17, 034, 083|25 
3, 244, 484 3,391 3, 892, 137 327, 433 12, 486, 752 7,553, 934 20,318, 119)26 
89,395 103 103, 412 5,731 416, 8738 228,261 650, 865) 27 
151,276,354 153,122 195,805, 681 10,596,558 419,988,642 351,186,488 781,771,688 
41,796 71 73,958 Wa 2D: 114, 724 299, 669 421,618) 1 
138, 503 175 241, 634 11, 860 189, 728 535, 693 737, 281| 2 
1,249,762 1,096 1, 536, 054 44,891 1, 703, 739 2,248,485 3,997,115} 3 
9,639,179 10, 369 12,959, 607 468,991 31,495, 057 24, 505, 466 56, 469, 514| 4 
6, 217,723 5, 872 7,209,172 258,198 13, 239, 614 12, 465, 893 25,963,705) 5 
345, 004 354 446,920 29,370 511, 469 67,036 1,207,875) 6 
1,049, 217 1,129 1, 419, 563 65,754 1,723,976 2,421,304 4,211,034] 7 
1,009, 988 879 1,198, 488 63, 985 2,955, 742 2,087,413] 5,107,140} 8 
4,390, 130 2,994 6, 264, 590 135, 846 2,124, 682 9,305,010 11, 565, 538} 9 
123, 667 142 154, 517 18, 671 188, 482 256, 268 463, 421|10 
1,385, 648 1, 254 1, 666, 188 92,655 4,061, 083 2,781, 813 6,935, 551/11 
15, 727,038 14, 046 19, 580, 828 764, 261 20, 871, 540 29, 660,773 51, 296, 574|12 
626, 764 719 99,975 34, 444 772, 837 1, 223, 293 2,030, 574/13 
3,452,431 3, 046 5,180, 880 109, 022 6, 467, 020 8,977, 503 15, 553, 545)14 
6,342,441 6, 755 9,706,912 492,980 28, 541, 602 23,039,717 52,074, 299)15 
3,794, 698 3,798 4,782,197 177, 439 5, 454, 923 7,299,198 12,931, 560/16 
11, 640, 083 11,359 14, 858, 618 717,495 31,777,429 23, 088, 337 55, 583, 261|17 
14, 946, 082 15, 642 22,825,718 613, 986 21,010, 700 35, 298, 119 56, 922, 805/18 
15, 614, 098 18,328 31,621,654 906, 058 17, 455, 960 63, 588, 253 81, 950, 271}19 
60,215,901 37, 896 75, 833, 408 37,358, 842 157,995, 141 174, 492, 103 369, 846, 086)}20 
335, 302 300 420, 487 15, 635 447,177 650, 966 . 1,113, 778)21 
1,339, 567 1,331 2,234,716 324, 693 6,942, 147 6,536,901 13, 803, 741/22 
44,392,487 43,516 51,516,085 1, 860, 648 118, 167,020 96, 528, 955 216, 556, 623/23 
85, 559 379 00, 682 18,976 , 156 1,050, 742 1,162, 874/24 
5, 668, 343 4,528 6, 484, 150 311,916 10, 407, 506 14,027,773 24, 747, 195/25 
706, 560 783 786, 038 16,970 563, 101 892, 294 1,472,365) 26 
1, 276, 200 1,480 1,574, 190 66, 358 1, 682, 653 2,256, 697 4,005, 708/27 
1, 734, 848 1, 483 2,359, 330 255, 509 10, 697,950 4,641,312 15, 594, 771/28 
213,889,019 189,674 284,436,559 45 , 242,678 497,656,158 550,826,986) 1,093,725, 822 
21, 231, 682 14,053 25,469, 083 1,086, 700 25,165, 749 34, 846, 344 61,098, 793} 1 
131, 097, 630 79,572 161, 055, 010 2,593,792 137, 734, 065 286, 653, 701 426,981,558} 2 
44,986,713 22,499 53,879, 982 Qonk loo 234, 578,288 87, 185, 302 324,090, 755| 3 
33, 032, 952 20,366 38,671, 730 2,171, 569 84, 155, 653 73, 868, 168 160,195,390) 4 
992, 812 675 1, 230, 809 78,271 1,137, 3238 1,748, 595 2,964,189} 5 
To2or, 61 4,807 9,588, 477 538, 193 13, 205, 452 18,523), 527 32, 267,172| 6 
15, 979, 043 8, 784 19,409,905 878, 640 23, 936, 307 33, 594, 799 58, 409, 746| 7 
25, 229, 250 15, 559 28,952, 121 2,468, 459 27,810, 836 43, 688, 126 73,967,421] 8 
. 24,153,375 16,359 29,790, 676 1,401, 587 20, 610, 853 56, 847, 740 78, 860,180} 9 
8, 609, 633 6, 430 10, 608, 078 533,021 9,371,197 17, 249, 861 27,154, 079|10 
62, 862, 667 36, 963 75,076, 875 3,015,914 126, 539,119 126, 852, 257 256, 407, 290/11 
38, 558, 387 26, 692 50, 452, 569 1,728, 381 50, 665, 344 95,131,051 147, 519, 776}12 
11, 139, 054 8,008 14, 517, 083 429,140 6,339,479 23,153,381 29, 922, 000)18 
54, 428, 694 30, 763 60, 837, 031 17, 276, 424 92,214, 866 103,018,391 212,509, 681|14 
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9.—Statistics of the Establishments, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


—Cee0"NjDPNRDep—-—-—oN ERFEF7072>=E=-=-—- -——eEeE?2>202eR—0)0—202o202020oHoa_al™a——— oo (C (—C (CC NS oe 


Estab- Employees on Salary Employees on 

Industry and Group lish- | |———-A-L-__ | ce —- 

ments | Male |Female| Salaries Male | Female 

5.—Iron and Its Products—concluded No. No. No. $ No. No. 

15\) Railway vrolling-stock 17.485 Jon ers le 37 1,786 373 5,588,224) 27,293 459 
16)e-Sheet metal productal-e crn ae te eon een 194 Meso 832} 4,790,036} 10,533) 4,166 
17} Shipbuilding and repairs.................+- 94 3, 167 1,452} 10,626,142} 59,960) . 2,497 
48\> Wire and wire cOOdSmnuee acento. ease 84 488 342) 2,083,819} 4,329) 1,416 


Totals, Iron.and Its Products........ 


2,192} 33,745) 19,657 123, 083,083 308,747} 49,795 
6.—Non-ferrous Metal Products— 


Tiee-Alamiinum productsnea enn etre rctaciet: 21 462 278} 1,819,397) 3,656} 1,170 
2| Brass and copper products...............++: 162 1,295 822 5,235,981] 12,169 3,347 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 234 5, 691 3,828} 21,442,886) 21,903) 17,412 
4| Jewellery, silverware, etc.................-. 139 420 350 1,809,154) 2,172 1, 644 
5| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products.... 22 90 91 413, 894 430 251 
6| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.... 16 2,445 926 7,816,181] 19,550 1,006 
we White motaltalloys.c.eaccsos tee eee see 4] 240 179 958,844; 1,420) 1,072 


635| 10,643) 6,469} 39,496,337) 61,300) 25,902 


| | 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metal Products.. 
7._Non-metallic Mineral Products— 


Tie Abrasive ipLoGucts sss eam coeeit in ont eo rerts e uD 233 185} 1,181,044) 2,135 220 
OI ASbestOs DLOGUGUS farm wate eerie aeetate eles spout 13 102 41 311,077 636 147 
31 AC ementaae cerita mites Ne cere Riles ee 8 76 16 229,490} 1,066 49 
4's "Cement Products ssuaverncn eee monies a ales st 149 211 Nii 492,041 913 16 
5| Clay products from domestic clay.......... 110 195 58 594, 282 1,786 208 
6| Clay products from imported clay.......... 24 111 64 405,183 782 284 
Fi Cokeand 2as products. a asec ates rot 34 820 382 2,392, 267 3,472 73 
Silo Glass products. acre ates. terete amar elles Seanreme 90 353 DIDI 45295, 192, 8 AG ie Terie 
9)5 Gypsum PrOd UCTS ccsess taisia ete tet eaeists eherle 9 50 18 134, 424 462 39 
TOlh ALAMOS hse Orie eee ie ava c Breet eae whe etetes 42 80 22 178, 802 713} Nil 
11| Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products. 52 200 92 642, 254 1, 456 179 
123: Petroleum: products. secession cet 48} 1,122 ZIZipe 3) 900, OSoin eDs Lae 193 
TS SAS alte Acorn eter tteeteha icboke baterchetatetaiioe cle sits 9 87 59 397,113 504 60 
14)sSandolimejbrick free cassette ut eee ostree 3 9 1 26,324 35 1 
15| Stone, monumental and ornamental......... 142 191 38 398, 390 581 44 


748) 3,840) 1,560) 12,458,871) 22,964) 3,226 


|) ef | | ee | 


Totals, Non-metallic Mineral Products. 
8.—Chemicals and Allied Products— 


di “Acids; alkaliestand:sal te ee went a ose ccsletciols BH 1,031 415} 3,604,323) 6,026 492 
F| iti ACA NCSI VER evens erecta na eee peepee Tes okt otek 24 115 57 409, 140 401 58 
Sia) Coal tar distil lations. scant o niet 3 oleh. 10 68 18 230,366 273 19 
Get Hertiligers.: 42%, seme croc amcoltee so wtseeasterctase 26 282 147; 1,103,414) 1,666 131 
ble Gases iCOMPresSOd an... a ecanteeiiew anon eee 40 196 215 760, 286 598 16 
6| Inks, printing and writing 5.0.0... 3.62053. 31 162 80 738,354 293 81 
7%] Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.. 201 1, 433 1,215 6, 204,314 1,940) 3,012 
8| Miscellaneous chemical products............ 228| 3,153) 2,298) 12,017,726) 25,134) 19,852 
9| Paints, pigments and varnishes............. 97; 1,129 687 4,351,329 2,446 559 
10). Polishes andidressings S290 sie aie ister re atone ate 51 148 100 498, 549 231 265 
11} Soaps, washing compounds, etc............. 138 677 371 2,475, 961 1,405 543 
12\. -lotlet: preparations... commerae tee ae eieia 93 338 363 1,656, 224 359 1,036 
Ai Wood distillation sc. uc aeuR ieee eerie 5 10 5 30, 101 273) Nil 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. 981) 8,742) 5,971) 34,080,087) 41,045] 26,064 


9.—Miscellaneous Industries— 


1| Artificial flowers and feathers.............. 28 57 37 173, 984 68 502 
2| Automobile accessories, fabric.............. 9 76 33 304, 442 162 276 
3) “Brooms, brushes andmopsiwee css sne vee 86 292 152 940, 824 1,011 709 
Als (Buttons. fo eave kt eto ceases eerste he 20 101 38 375, 487 401 356 
Bhie Candlestctae von heh at coattails ccin.a's 12 43 26 142,898 93 ual! 
6| Fountain pens and pencils................... Ll 117 104 528,396 264 454 
A let Leewmarti la Cialce ss came te ee en wiles votes ss 53 91 45 234, 334 641 14 
8| Jewellery cases and silverware cabinets..... 4 16 18 avalos: 71° . oR 
9| Lamps, electric, and lamp shades.......... 24 49 25 167,113 168 261 
10| Mattresses and springs..¢....6.c6500-5.000. 76 293 149 1,180,805 1, 821 648 
11} Miscellaneous, including carpet sweepers.... 5 5 3 14, 732 30 28 
12) > Motion pictures® ao. continents peters eae 5 328 268 1,223,815 64 38 
13it Musicalsinstruments:....2 + seta ieee eects 23 S97 40 250, 889 583 45 3 
M48 pRipes, CODACCO se aso .c a eek eee retake heater 5 7A eh eit 10,347 30 6 
15| Regalia and society emblems............... 12 vs 9 37,605 19 33 
16} Scientific and professional equipment....... 48 1,546 971 5,648,077| 4,497|° 2,830 
17| Signs, electric, neon and other.............. 30 92 50 300, 655 290 19 
18) oSporting. coods ag tr fec-artae eae eet pie veel 35 118 65} © 359, 933 466 283 
19| Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal...... 43 90 51 268, 134 174 32 
20| Statuary, art goods and novelties........... 63 99 41 277,779 205 377 
21| Store display accessories. .........---+-.+:- 8 15 6 39,019 40 20 
22 OVA ike creithissge SET as cee Tae ercece eer 51 94 49 275, 275 343 744 
WSiv ie LY DEWLIVELISUDDLLESs niece seach site oalareere etme 8 57 33 254,710 136 73 
oA a Uimbrel lasts. scence ct clac cts epicsitcm Cet anes 6 20 13 68, 492 16 62 
Totals, Miscellaneous Industries....... 665| 3,720) 2,226) 13,148,899} 11,593} 8,003 
Grand Totals, All Industries............. 28,483| 126,858| 65,700| 418,065,594| 744,635) 285,689 — 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1944—con. 


$ 
55,771,990 
22,350, 937 
128,341, 104 
9,365, 773 


695,369,371 


8,099, 449 
28, 254, 373 
60, 861, 574 

5, 215, 492 
909,753 
36,720, 810 

3,351,504 


143, 412,955 


10, 486, 951 
905, 030 
57, 806 
1,027, 872 


43,671,467 


12, 148, 459 
713, 989 
502, 162 

3,507,006 

1,094, 225 

564,766 

5, 563, 698 

69,991, 103 
4,311,028 

537, 455 


2,878, 181| 


1,142, 186 
388, 632 


103,342,890 


478, 241 
627,536 
1,881, 801 
883, 959 
149, 822 
720, 746 
948,756 
208, 477 


511, 957 
865,112 

277, 286 
498,126 
58,379 
877,769 
291,485 

/ 73,439 


” 28,155,833 
< 1,611, 555,776 


Total Cost of Chaear Value of Products 
Salaries Fuel and M a aie 
and Wages Electricity 44 Net Gross 
$ $ $ $ 
61,355, 214 3, 861, 080 78,432,377 85,513,150} 167,806, 607/15 
27,140, 973 1,277, 564 57,624,118 51,027,176 109, 928, 858}16 
138, 967, 246 3,610, 913 101,056,440) 224,632,290} 329,299, 643/17 
11, 449, 592 934, 152 13, 506, 456 27,169, 228 41, 609, 836/18 
818,452,454 46,205,965) 1,104,083,922) 1,390,703,087| 2,540,992,974 
9,918, 846 864, 883 14, 096, 430 16, 724, 821 31,686, 134) 1 
33, 490, 354 2,734, 387 72,460,196 74, 656, 771 149, 851,354] 2 
82,304,460} * 2,488,432 120, 413, 034 160,169,974] 283,071,440] 3 
7,024, 646 173,081 13, 650, 416 12, 840, 590 26,664,087) 4 
1,323, 647 45,058 1,770, 096 3, 747, 287 5,562,441] 5 
44,536,991 36,907,623) 313,996, 140 123,303,038] 474,206,801) 6 
4,310,348 316, 930 12,930, 750 8, 056, 038 21,303,718] 7 
182,909, 292 43,530,394; 549,317,062) 399,498,519} 992,345,975 
5,511,030 2,580, 192 9, 926, 243 17,558, 678 30,065,113) 1 
1,405, 234 198,385 2,281, 287 2,280,913 4,760,585} 2 
2,254:775 3,197, 955 2,566,432 6, 882,354 12,646,741) 3 
1,746,324 273, 456 3,029, 635 Ber BY P+ 6,558, 463] 4 
3,176, 804 15357,313 161,189 5,478, 923 6,997,425] 5 
1,819,307 310,155 979,998 3,134,412 4,424, 565] 6 
8,940, 613 6,478, 811 37, 809, 253 25, 287, 651 69,575, 715] 7 
8, 433,385 1,807,152 9,931,251 15, 687, 258 27,425,661] 8 
856, 261 297,606 2,659, 683 2,120,188 5,077,477] 9 
1,414, 426 Weie2et 25 293, 827 5,005, 235 7,051, 785}10 
3,441, 705 939, 612 8,940, 232 11,889, 972 21,769, 816/11 
14,317, 939 9,002,567 153, 558, 664 47,986,185}  210,547,416/12 
1,302, 143 652, 126 846, 298 3, 287, 660 4,786, 084/13 
84, 130 20,729 59, 609 131, 265 211, 603/14 
1, 426, 262 160, 725] - 1,670, 718 2,538, 987 4,370, 430)15 
56,130,338 29,029,507, 234,714,319} 152,525,053) 416,268,879 
153752, 182 8,980,955 29, 540,390 42,801, 806 81,323,151] 1 
1,123,129 232,435 3,139, 664 2,254,793 5,626,892) 2 
732,528 336, 971 3,324,047 2,036, 126 5,697,144) 3 
4,610, 420 1,162,992 17, 690, 683 12,335,270 31,188,945) 4 
1,854, 511 350, 668 1,193,038 7,389,501 8, 933,207] 5 
1,303, 120 46,471 2,019,380 2,674, 210 4,740,061] 6 
11,768,012 369, 542 22,535,718 32,734,321 55,639,581] 7 
82,008, 829 4,942,592 227,608,024 198, 943, 420 431,494,036) 8 
8, 662,357 521,600 24,789,289 23,796, 543 49,107,432] 9 
1,036, 004 32,259 4,033,211 3,293,049 7,358, 519/10 
5,354, 142 604,910 17,497,145 15,018, 466 33,120, 521/11 
2,798, 410 69, 300 6, 126, 860 11,615, 561 17, 811, 721/12 
418, 733 245,190 915,300 367, 532 1,528, 022/13 
137,422,977 17,895,885) 360,412,749} 355,260,598} 733,569,232 
652, 225 7,502 628, 856 1,147,599 1,783,957) 1 
931,978 26, 164 4,828, 825 1,556, 768 6,411,757) 2 
2,822,625 83, 136 3,978, 756 4,940,514 8,997,406] 3 
1,259, 446 60,398 1, 280, 740 2,096, 745 3,437,883} 4 
292,720 19,289 560, 633 * 729,568 1,309,490] 5 
1,249, 142 31,994 2,068, 838 2,738, 259 4, 839,091) 6 
1,183,090 292,602 45, 542 3,001, 230 3,439,374] 7 
279,631 7,396 234, 558 442,122 684,076] 8 
549, 992 15,419 712,114 1,011, 584 1,739,117] 9 
4,437,726 186, 230 9,924, 830 7,836, 756 17, 947, 816}10 
60, 293 2,833 82,276 86, 817 171, 92611 
1, 405, 539 10, 845 1,014,529 2,136,616 3,161, 990}12 
1,023,308 68,741 765, 218 1,402,358 2,236, 317|13 
43,214 1,819 20,095 58, 707 80, 621/14 
81,950 13231 109,075 156, 566 266, 872/15 - 
19,734,303 363, 257 34, 592, 256 43,578,970 78,534, 483/16 
812,612 63, 802 278,708 5 AYA RRR 2,060, 833}17 
1, 225,045 44,618 1,711,292 3,000. 123 5, 413, 033}18 
545, 420 12, 668 207, 284 880, 264 1,100, 216}19 
775,905 13, 430 788, 560 1,159, 063 1,961, 053/20 
97,398 3,827 83, 647 160, 958 247, 932/21 
1,153,044 24, 168} 1,643, 253 2,288,377 3, 955, 798/22 
546,195 15, 196 1,083, 254 1,064, 961 2,163, 411/23 
141,931 1,365 229, 368 308, 820 539, 553/24 
41,304,732 1,357,430 66,967,507 84,159,068} 152,484,005 


’ 


i 


Total 
Employees 


411,944 


5, 561 
17, 633 
48, 834 

4,586 

862 
23,927 
2,911 


104,314 


25,542 
1,222,882| 2,029.621,370 


225,583,153| 4,832,333,356| 4,015,776,010| 9,073,692,519 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products 


Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. On the basis of percentage to gross 
value of production, the most striking change is in the food group which showed 
a substantial decline from 28-2 p.c. of the total in 1922 to 22-6 p.c. in 1939 and 
18-8 p.c. in 1944. The producers materials group, which took the lead from the 
food group in 1923, showed a steady increase up to 1939, since when it has remained 
at about 30 p.c. of the total. Due to the production of war equipment, vehicles 
and vessels increased from 7-7 p.c. in 1939 to 15-7 p.c. in 1944 and industrial 
equipment from 15-2 p.c. to 16-7 p.c. The other groups, with the exception of 
“‘miscellaneous”, showed slight declines during the war years. 


10.--Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant 
Years 1922-44 and in Detail for 1944. 


Estab- ths Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Purpose Heading | _lish- Capital i an of Value of 
ments ee Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

1922 
OO ce. Roswh aerae hsetsieg ee ae 8,256] 343,867,673} 66,815 67,738,707} 490,731,438) 673,794,031 
Drink and tobacco.......... 496 104,047,461) 13,402 13,777,986 33 , 027, 203 99, 529, 819 
Clothing sare oe. eee. teen 659 166,336,319]. 63,441 59, 056, 687 117,015,780) 221,903, 467 
Personal utilities............ 936 56,060,262) 16,904 17,080, 049 21,879,031 57, 258, 476 
House furnishings........... 600 75,168,053} 18,032 19, 861, 883 24,956, 960 62,961,050 
Books and stationery........ Lov 82,240,691) 28,103 36, 920, 804 27,190,071 99,118,969 
Vehicles and vessels........ 1,154 191,257,804} 30,067 37, 237, 412 87, 840, 814 160,624, 079 
Producers materials........ 5,588] 1,086, 692,015} 143,354, 147,581,011 316,400,400} 666,241,271 
Industrial equipment....... 1, 740 556, 862,578) 75,269 89,081, 303 160, 035, 399 338, 882, 958 
Miscellaneous, sesaceeen aeanien 30 4,960, 434 869 1,061,388 2,964, 354 4,916,418 
Totals, 1922........ 21,016] 2,667,493,290| 456,256] 489,397,230) 1,282,041,450!| 2,385,230,5381 

1929 
Hood 4 Meine sor ames 8,351} 463,984,558} 94,707 87,960,036] 597,396,238} 837,986,384 
Drink and tobacco.......... 599} 201,365,785} 18,976 21,670,376} © 65,440,053) 208,968,998 
Glo thinnest eae 1,680} 223,376,104) 93,935 88, 914, 849 172,726,557| 336,452,685 
Personal utilities............ 380 56,155,234} 11,148 13, 595,331 29,389, 246 61,191, 750 
House furnishings........... 600 76,185,921} 20,857 23, 248,775 34,293, 465 77,811, 331 
Books and stationery........ 1,917| 144,222,275) 38,141 56, 003, 183 45,384, 362 155, 947,960 
Vehicles and vessels........ 781} 310,942,038) 61,835 91,239,185} 243,258,350} 407,947,648 
Producers materials........ G22 14776) (ost otee2o. O71 258,255,079} 524,193,104] 1,154,908, 260 
Industrial equipment....... 1,576 719,112,914) 99,922 131, 820, 142 304, 581, 449 614, 827, 756 
Miscellaneotsys, sae aoc 105 32,789,065} 3,939 4,584, 261 13,007,989 27,403,344 
Totals, 1929.00... 5. 22,216] 4,004,892,009| 666,531! 777, 291,217| 2,029,670,813| 3,883,446, 116 

1933 
1a YeYe le WA hen cag Bette?) Sees 8,759} 408,995,499} 75,434 68,652,798) 313,760,942) 492,729,174 
Drink and tobacco.......... 670} 185,612,678) 18,289 17, 626, 141 40, 454, 300 98, 409, 638 
Clothing ec wee the ei aie 1,922 143,382,092] 75,363 56,001,234] 103,209,050] 194,627,734 
Personal utilities... oe 601 39,681,900] » 8,938 8,616,372 15,323, 848 35, 589, 961 
House furnishings........... 654 66,047,002} 15,587 12, 887, 200 16,022, 584 38, 684, 649 
Books and stationery....... 2,170 132,507,101} 34,300 42, 830, 661 28,818, 380 103,477, 707 
Vehicles and vessels........ 479| 232,153,543] 37,618 35, 725, 625 56,917,292} 120,992,781 
Producers materials........ 6,564! 1,459, 569,284] 139,734] 126,208,238} 252,383,314) 573,991,467 
Industrial equipment....... 1,819 588, 147,285) 60,061 64,155, 426 133, 382, 392 277,075, 032 
Miscellaneous! 2. ce ne 142 23,163,454} 3,334 3, 544, 129 7,516, 826 18, 497, 642 
Totals, 1933........ 23,780| 3,279, 259,838) 468,658] 436,247,824) 967,788,928) 1,954,075,785 


1 For the year 1922 the figures for ‘“‘Cost of Materials’’ and ‘Gross Value of Products” include the 


value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of industries. 


For 


this reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this Chapter. 
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aca a ea | 
10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, 


Years 1922-44 and in Detail for 1944—continued. 


1937 
ONE Serre io ens RN och 
Drink and tobacco.......... 
Ce Bris ae eee 


House furnishings........... 


Books and stationery 


Vehicles and vessels........ 
Producers materials........ 


Industrial equipment 


- Miscellaneous 


i i er ers 


Totals, 1937........ 


BAU acc chiens ole tuys 
Personal utilities............ 
House furnishings........... 


Books and stationery 


Vehicles and vessels........ 
Producers materials........ 
Industrial equipment........ 


Miscellaneous 


ANS OTR ie eliche0,-s).0\0 900 


ME eee So wie ces 
Drink and tobacco.......... 
a i 
Personal utilities........:... 


SS 


CRO OND Coe eee eee 


ee ee eer eeeseees 


Ce a er es 


1 Not collected, 


Significant 


; Ric Salaries Cost Gross 
Capital iveoe an of Value of 
Ploy Wages Materials Products 
$ No. $ $ $ 
441,611,585} 96,740 94,656,930} 558,118,480} 792,271, 852 
187,487,631] 21,646 24,398,981 68,935,399} 152,152,105 
173,474,299) 95,274 79,547,935] 148,901,374] 271,690,917 
43,476,516) 12,420 12, 729, 626 28,185, 411 55, 289, 473 
89,293,123} 27,446 27,169,931 41, 836, 387 90; 102,397 
137,392,420) 40,348 53,453, 842 44,257,314] 138,673,644 
248,949,257) 55,141 71,890,706) 186,070,917} 319,280, 534 
1,482, 194,043} 208,930) 232,733,013] 634,232,482] 1,221,670, 588 
629,908,231) 97,250) 119,070,287} 280,546,886} 551,891,976 
31,440,726] 5,256 6,075, 786 15, 842, 137 32,436,014 
3,465, 227,831) 660,451) 721,727,037] 2,006,926,787 3, 625,459,500 
451,298,489] 99,983) 101,904,518] 526,619,353} 784,072,722 
190,313,279) 23,489 27,051,038 74,295,571] 164,812,439 
187,495,826] 97,220 83, 762, 588 146, 201,614 275, 567, 762 
46,866,657) 12,623 13,771, 704 26, 408,179 57,043, 684 
93,773, 837| 27,647 28, 417,336 40, 528,394 88, 800, 804 
143,293,147} 41,804 56, 466, 921 47,916,777 144, 288, 052 
269,734,181} 54,673 72, 238, 590 141, 704, 269 266, 089, 493 
1, 580,602,852} 201,849 229,381,185 559,816,486] 1,130,510,177 
650,305,878; 93,235} 117,754,260} 257,416,596] 528,678,421 
33, 340,303} 5,591 7,063,013 15, 252, 136 34,919,974 
3, 647,024,449/ 658,114) 737,811,153) 1,836,159,375| 3,474,783,528 
592,585,732! 123,531] 159,966,391] 1,094, 856, 728] 1, 464,737,993 
242,927,173] 28,044 40, 435, 534 99, 602, 633 238,506,471 
244,217,485) 119,715 141,914, 240 292,357, 250 523,922, 505 
68,356,782} 18,059 24, 516, 425 50, 345, 687 104, 512, 562 
121,791,799] 38,472 54, 067, 442 80, 661,310 178, 461, 622 
159,733,494} 45,647 71,581, 405 72,022, 230 204,779,758 
816, 203, 889] 217,970 425,756, 663 587,491,411} 1,272,121, 963 
2,503, 815,480} 361,570 582,769,064) 1,449, 892,836] 2,748, 227, 057 
1,051, 234,389) 223, 783 387, 609, 582 707, 744,312] 1,492,541, 620 
516,300,504} 64,277 98,675,638} 255,518,686) 505,049, 448 
6,317, 166,727/1,241,068) 1,987, 292,384| 4,690,493,083| 8,732,860,999 


1 136,747) 183,795,031] 1, 271,356,037) 1,702,330, 839 
1 28, 566 44,140,376} 118,406,602} 281,731,695 
1 117,056} 146,623,855} 284,018,437) 529,230, 834 
1 18,922 26,130, 683 54,417,448} 115,502,040 
z 38, 940 58, 426, 100 83,231,172} 187,175,054 
1 47,319 76, 542,070 75, 882,848} 219,966,613 
1 222,604| 454,449,952} 637,341,589] 1,425, 858,778 
: 343,035) 567,699,762] 1,369, 160,212} 2,646,303, 770 
1 216,279} 385,434,071) ‘697,897,961| 1,512, 623,216 
i 53,414 86,379,470} 240,621,050) 452,969, 680 
= 1,222,882) 2,029,621,370 9,073, 692,519 


4, 832,333,356 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant 
Years 1922-44 and in Detail for 1944—concluded. 


Estab-| fmn- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and Purpose Heading | _lish- laveed and of Value of Value of 
ments | ?°9 Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No $ $ $ $ 
1944— DeraiL 
WO0d3 25.6 ocuke oe ass 8,435} 136,747)  183,795,031| 1,271,356,037| 408,862,849) 1,702,330,839 
Breadstuiis.cn acct cece sc 4,287) 51,139 66,417,828] 307,841,619] 142,471,000) 458,155,998 
Bisht wihinecniieante tise caice 535| 9,664 10, 327, 695 45, 906, 542 22,066, 801 68, 882, 879 
Fruit and vegetable pre- 

DATAtlONS ei cout ee ee 458| 15,368 16,411, 988 63, 223 , 982 42,302,840} 107,335, 254 
Meats. Acree teenie sees 226| 24,349 39,336,208} 461,804,219 82,877,140} 547,560,545 
Milk- products ies. nos cee: 2,418| 21,677 29,516,005 209, 889, 807 59, 280, 875 273,998,131 
Oils andfats: 12... sees 8 117 216,711 538, 711 410,974 1,015,317 
Sigarce. ct ese cee oe cee 11; 2,590 4,576,060 48,033,547 14,364, 944 63, 874, 868 
Miscellaneous...........+- 492) 11,843 16,992,536) 134,117,610 45,088,275| 181,507,847 

Drink and Tobacco........ 635| 28,566 44,140,376| 118,406,602) 159,387,626, 281,731,695 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 78! 10,305 19, 565,573 38, 554, 779 87,912,695 129, 211,351 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 475| 6,481 10,033, 946 19, 742, 497 32, 961, 862 53,547,792 
TODACCOMAE A en es go] 11,780 14, 540, 857 60, 109, 326 38, 513,069 98,972, 552 

Clothing i ee ore eas 2,713| 117,056) 146,623,855] 284,018,437) 242,324,720) 529,230,834 
Boots and shoes, leather. . 228) 18,638 22,636, 194 42,657, 644 33, 247,109 76,297,886 
Pur: goods! sieiese eens 535 6,190 9,430,191 28,076,572 15,728,926 43,985,177 
Garments and personal 

furnishings...% s22 seen > 1,461] 59,435} | 77,202,237; 154,361,193) 130,838,220} 286,064,470 
Gloves and mittens....... 83 3,474 3,389, 806 6,070, 925 5,379, 819 11, 499, 596 
Hats ‘snd: caps o)s.: 6 s.6 = 193 5, 787 7,601,651 11,397, 689 11,879,077 23, 451, 239 
Knitted goods............ 200} 22,939 25,535, 277 39, 132,779 43, 882,156 84, 217,935 
Waterproois: so tccne sian 13 593 828, 499 2,321, 635 1,369, 413 3,714; 5381 

Personal Utilities.......... 758} 18,922,  26,130,683| 54,417,448} 59,949,718] 115,502,040 
Jewellery and time-pieces. 143 4,813 7,304, 277 13, 884, 974 13, 282, 712 27,348, 163 
Recreational supplies...... 109| 2,927} 3,401,397 4,119,763 7,347, 858 11,605, 148 
Personal utilities.......... 506] 11,182) , 15,425,009 36,412,711 39,319, 148 76, 548,729 

House Furnishings....... 908| 38,940 58,426,100 83,231,172} 100,932,323) 187,175,054 

Books and Stationery..... 2,468) 47,319 76,542,070 75,882,848} 141,795,037) 219,966,613 

Vehicles and Vessels....... 413| 222,604) 454,449,952) 637,341 589 771,461,866] 1,425,858, 778 

Producers Materials....... 8,990} 343,035] 567,699,762) 1,369,160,212| 1,142,646, 292) 2,646,303, 770 
Parmimaterialo. s.icenaes 26 2,226 4,610, 420 17, 690, 683 12°300,210 31,188, 945 
Manufacturers materials... 1,244] 202,766) 355, 265, 433 925,635,866} 743,755,333] 1,785,424, 710 
Building materials........ 7,204| 113,770 176, 106, 257 345, 948, 484 327,089, 255 687, 661, 669 
General materials..... ea 516} 24,273 31,717, 652 79, 885,179 59, 466, 434 142,028, 446 

Industrial Equipment....| 2,889} 216,279] 385,434,071) 697,897,961; 781,329,304) 1,512,623,216 — 
Farming equipment....... 49} 14,124 25, 548,041 25, 280, 473 35, 146,013 61,520,411 ° 
Manufacturing equipment. 275| 27,411 51, 252, 544 51,438, 181 96, 354, 344 149, 550,350 
Trading equipment....... 142 1,969 3, 184,715 1,798,435 ' 6,825, 736 9,011,766 
Service equipment........ 370| 19,993 35, 103, 322 00, 655, 039 82,030, 274 143, 508, 141 
Light, heat and power ; 

equipment bes cca = 376} 65,530 115, 632, 169 326, 180, 193 252,771,276 597,478,469 — 
General equipment....... 1,677) 87,252 154, 718, 280 232,545, 640 308, 201, 661 551, 554,079 
Miscellameous.............. 274, 53,414 86,379,470} 240,621,050) 207,086,275, 452,969,680 — 


a 


Table 11 has been included in order to give the amount and value of each of 
‘the principal commodities produced by the manufacturing industries of Canada. | 
The list is not intended to be complete since a large number of commodities are 
produced in such small quantities that to include them would extend the table 


considerably without adding proportionately to its value. 


listed, however, cover approximately 75 p.c. of total production, 


The commodities 


GROSS AND NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION 
IN INDUSTRIES WITH OVER ® 50,000,000 NET 
1944 
(CLASSIFIED BY NET VALUE) 


Costof materials, 
Fuel and electricity 


Aircraft 

Shipbuilding and repairs 

Miscellaneous chemical products... 

Pm enapaper, 22). x onn.-1---5 22-55. WLLL {LLL 


Electrical apparatus and supplies... an WLLL 
Iron and steel products ,ne.s........ VL LLL 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining VILLI LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
Primary iron and steel EZZZZLILLL 
Sawmills WBN LILLIE 
VILL 
ULL LLL LLL LLL 
Railway rolling -stock WZ. 
Rubber goods (incl. footwear). ____.. me VZZZ 
Slaughtering and meal packing .... WLLL LLL LLL LLL 
Brass and copper products 
‘Automobile supplies 
Printing and publishing 
Brewerles 
Bread and other bakery products... 
Clothing , women’s factory.......... 
Clothing ,men's factory............. 
Hardware, tools and cutlery..._...... 
Sheet metal products 


NET VALUE OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
BY 
ECONOMIC AREAS 


IQ 17-44 


SAX. BRITISH ® 
i COLUMBIA neh 


Cutts FOC we Mle Me 


40 


7. 


& 
Cudaw 2 mnt 


1917 20 
MARITIMES 
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11.—Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufac- 
turing Industries of Canada, Grouped by Purpose, 1944 


Group and Commodity 


Food— 


Butter; factory Mmade?. ts. seca ee ee ates 
Cheese tactony mad@van: sateen er eracn oe Cee 
Coniectionery,, allskindswt. sean sales tener eae 
Cream; sold“in dairy factoriesimnaeascn cameos 
Heed: chopped grailiwncr.ats cone ete: 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared................ 
TET OUIS SWAT OLN. cts LE hale ae cee teemn orp oie ey eerie es 
Heeds,sstock, poultry, 7etc:. cas er ee ee 
Fruits and vegetables, canned............2...ceseecs 
Tee eres factory: Maden. henscicens aethok ee actrees 


Meats: sold {resh= © txts sag seit oecn cei: eee 
Milk, sold in factories...... SEU eee ERO ee 
Milk, evaporated and condensed.................00- 
Picklesjisauces'and catsup. cannes ae akon eee 
POWGers ed TDlete Pree lath: Snore oe Roe eee 
Sausage, freshvand! cured... Gace sacceiee ne eee 
Shortening aera sk wisn shee eek ee ee 


Sugar, granulated (cane and beet).............0.0005 
ea-andcotlee; prepared ssccte sae ue cere eee ee 


Drink and Tobacco—! 


Cigarettes ero ae bee cin ere ne «tees Raae cy Sere Re 
CTQR TREES Ssh) Betta a eases sca cote. ee Ronee 


Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff............... 
Topacco) raw lealis processeds ss. cen semieeee seer es 


Wine, sold 


Clothing— 


Coats and overcoats, men’s, boys’ and women’s 


See eee rere reer oer esos esse es ee eessessosseseee 


Dresses, women’s and misses’...........sccccccccecs 
FP oohweartlesther sun... lssusuntn dic teea eae MO 
Hootwearrrib berg ean feo eaton een ed eee 
Hatssand:.caps, menisand bOysiem anole on ene ne 
FLEES WOT GUS eyo Hen Eree ticeroe een tits t: ene tn 


Personal Utilities— __ 
Bags, leather...) ...%4. is tae RreiMenyow cto ere aris ta naar ares 


Jewellery 


Cem ee ee rere renee eseeseserterececcerceeneesreses 


Pianos organs angspantss scatman eee oe 
Platedwre. sil kinds sees eet ae fone te 


ee eece 


Ce 


eee ere ree eee 


see ee ewe eees 


eee ee eeerene 


CC rd 


eee eee ese oee 


se eee ee reson 


eee mere ere ere 


eee ee ee sesee 


ey 


eee eee eee eee 


ee 


eee ee eer eeee 


CeORURC CR aC CCC OO ee Ce i i er er rer eer fe 


Cr 


i ee 


ete eee ose ces 


ee ee ere e sees 


Unit of 


Measure 


ee ee 


ee er 


eee oer orecere 


eee cece serene 


eee ce eres one 


eee ee ee eeese 


ect 


seeecoe esses 


eee oes ee eeae 


eee errr ee oee 


cere recesses 


eee eros esos e 


eee ee ee ee coe 


seo ee eee sone 


eee ero oereee 


ee eee ore ene 


eee teow creo e 


eee eee eee eee 


eee ee eer esoee 


eee eer eee eee 


eee eee eee ees 


see ee re ee ees 


ee 


one SAS eras) 6 6 6 1e: ait (c\0\ 66 vin 06 ele Pies «18s Sint a@ esas, 6 6-46.08 > 66, aluein aie:s) a adie ane 


House Furnishings— 
Blanketsyal likin dese eens eee ieee ul eae, 
Broomsiand brushes... sca Note eae ote PRE 
Gatpets mats and rugs, spur ay eee eee ee yt 
Furniture, household, incl. beds and couches......... 
Heating and ventilating equipment and furnaces..... 
Kitchenware/s:) ean sane Oe la Cee 
Matinesses hah oaks ee cee er ere tee nh on RG 
MOSS, ciclo tee Bere ER ETE ee a Er ae 


eee ee ee we ens 


eee ee eeecese 


eee ee eee eeee 


ee 


ee ey 


eee ee ees ene 


ee 


ee ery 


tee en eee wane 


ee 


see ee ee eenne 


No. 


oa Includes excise taxes on tobacco products and prime cost of spirits. 
munication equipment under ‘‘Miscellaneous’’. 


Quantity 


75, 146 


301, 433, 189 
222, 542, 929 


20, 496, 922 
1'410/444 


24,474, 278 

1, 223, 890 
466, 180, 326 
15,396, 107 
106, 885, 898 
116, 870, 812 
885, 659, 250 


1,332,085,292 


116, 498, 904 
212, 609, 952 


103, 172, 876 
124, 009, 622 
105, 121, 206 
124, 899, 365 
876, 072, 730 
84, 987,320 


64, 238, 831 
113,396,351 
15, 484, 605 
198,512 

6, 347, 403 
28, 029, 549 
71,363,712 
3,735,095 


2,553, 836 
12,042,997 
30,309, 695 
14,060, 897 

206, 352 
463, 164 

8, 446, 205 

1, 461,328 

1, 652, 697 

572, 133 

3,534, 720 

1,914, 306 


10,324, 436 
1, 262, 857 


992,179 


331 , 982 


Value 


$ 


25, 154,523 
114,739, 532 
102,384, 153 

48, 561, 153 

43,379, 685 

14, 832, 551 

51,218, 321 

43,703,973 
132, 627,350 

60, 593, 594 

33, 938, 349 

18, 686,399 

13,228, 524 

15,044, 446 
203, 601, 543 
207,414, 293 

47,413, 469 

17, 859, 834 

8,756, 382 

42,934,545 

23,411, 460 

15, 432,589 

14,758, 148 

53, 636, 229 

41,273, 842 


40, 746,221 
136, 673,351 
171,001,575 

10, 470, 972 

31,615,382 

41,665,477 

27,413, 084 

6, 138, 229 


71,522, 237 
43,375, 162 
71,881,119 
17,762,701 
5, 182, 655 
8,778,944 
35,054, 174 
17, 849, 536 
28, 486, 643 
7,686,072 
21,388, 210 
16, 152,617 


6,940,570 — 


8,728, 689 
1,035, 9938 


4,091,043 — 


16,172, 887 
26, 956, 467 

3,189,314 
14,001, 061 


6,729,485 — 


8,189, 993 

8,685,790 

3,912,986 

36, 189, 459 
12,269, 789 
2,284, 849 

8,181,814 

852, 473 


3,615,438 


9,460,410 


2 See also radio-com- 


Pea 
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11.—Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the Manufac- 
turing Industries of Canada, Grouped by Purpose, 1944—concluded 


Group and Commodity bea Quantity Value 
$ 
Books and Stationery— fi 
Px Serine DAE LETS DIN beast. sm eiie so «abetah carietelclahecte hn tion _ - 12,220,415 
peaks and Ccatalozles,, Printed . 4.15 ce concep bed oeiee co deco e re Cobos —_ - 8,979, 569 
Circular letters, bank notes, etc., printed..........cccccccccecees — - 8, 720,378 
meLenodicals “printed for publishers.\..2.2 0 ec. cde«secueceececcin te —_ ~ 8,134,547 
Periodicals, printed by publishers— 
RMIUSCLID CLONE. ANC (Sal ESiis asec uh Fetes noe the, Pale ence cee — - 27,142,098 
Gross revenue from advertising. .........ccccccccccceccceecs _— - 43,378, 887 
macehforms,.commercial, printed). bo .ose ses ay cee elon ce oes Oesalbele _ - 14, 368, 643 
Vehicles and Vessels— 
Axyrcraib, including parts and LEPAITS. <<. sce edeelec oc vcdecccsccieied — ~ 486, 291,003 
BLO mObiles; COMMMErCialae. occas ob ees oe bce Cos eee Beier ch — - 215, 643, 631 
Automobile parts. and accessories.........cscccccccccccscccececcs — - 280, 862,471 
Mara steata and eCleCuric, ANG PALUS. vices csci caceceecisesceccudes — - 61, 623, 238 
SU SPAGl SHIP LEPAITS. aie Soba A, iscele a eR e aldaten «Mee eed — - 416, 645, 096 
Miscellaneous— 
Ah BYTCDEST RS SHEP OG COTE Ls a oc A a go a — - 23, 268,112 
SSP aeCOGLOMVANC JRL >. sre eara tami iete ciated aie nvorcis s'olee Wilcke owes Dab moe doz. 11,768,546} 24,937,112 
Pe Tee ACI MA Stee hs Gs a ety, taal ar ae eee ON Ae) gar. oa —- ~ 11,250, 917 
ate iroucand Steel. NOt TOME sashes cers came tionie «tule ccenen see net ton 400,111] © 28,486,322 
mbaicerios ElectriC and Partewsory os sau ha etek os ose esa de — - 16,749, 924 
POTS MO INEtSyaNG SLAB: pancek iis Salis oo oe alee ea ce ae etbed Sealeen oe - 17,041, 753 
Boilers, heating and power, and partsS...........csccceeccsceccces _ - 16,396, 182 
NSORESM ADELE AN Caw OOS: cine stags tarcth isla catel che ceeoleld Pi iiele GEA OE — - 68,715,355 
Walciwm~ and: sodinm:-comapounds: .-. schosis voce sve ccc vee clad oc _ - 26,479,017 
Dine, TOUR, Soon Ser RN Teh alg ell ae os oR cee eR = - 33, 078, 466 
Pua ERAS TLLOTIC Meme teat io hos Sonn acs es ca earner ne tothe te Tem OIL Gay aly ton 256,034] 30,250, 243 
IS somes Parr LILY, om Us, ght Westra, Once Mate ateeN stat oracaiOIE ON oo ticle wits. aia see uy: 4,104,294) 38,406,640 
POTS ADIICS OMG: eat ec te i Soin eee ee a yo Lae yd 377, 442,444| 64,121,939 
Hnamels lacquers and varnishes): 66.0% cscs ccs. codedletscecc —_— - 26, 297, 000 
ESAS OSL CSU Mee a tret: 2, ae ee UR SNL EA Dn gored once eer Sie aah — = 36, 403, 093 
Peer iplements Hid Partscescos ss sds ckess ae baracs eee Lecce’ — ~ 25,342, 5388 
ELON SS Fri Whe oh a. tee Reet cn as aN ee Bante sik De ele tow — - 22,741, 684 
ee ECG) BNC “OLEH Gs soy: evele weasels Pad Bele cis Viees.ou ee ooo — - 30, 432,311 
en COS Ao all CURIA ERG a MS een, op a ego a a M cu. ft. |. 21,101,351) 19,392,362 
Gases, compressed and liquefied... 2.8.06... us cece ec vecees con —_ - 13,731,700 
Oe CES gs Bt RES ce ee imp. gal. | 970,941,172] 122,792,541 
Sas OLESIOG ANG OLOWN Se Mier sinc: one eclee Seat eee clone -—— - 17, 988, 095 
MAraware sDuUullders= and Othera:s: . codec’: Gow s duce wie vel boelvce tle —_— - 8,321, 939 
Mee aOr BOGL Ss. yeas oni eas Tatas seat ots See aeeee ce soe cutee — ~ 31, 857, 423 
LL iWitay oxetely SERRA nies airtel lege ole? ch ene BOI SUI IRs Al Tal at ood Me teaMae a — - 137, 412, 659 
Meaeninerys alldkinds and parte.t.\bichesseoe ces loosen nec ee eeahe — ~ 164,001, 109 
Medicines! and pharmaceuticals. ities 6c. hose ccoceccsecsceebess — - 43,359, 452 
Marnitions) anc other wariSupplies.. 2. sclo see vested ccs wee aries ccs cae —- |. - 728,575, 905 
Pe MITOTIC SAS tra tee pall teat eh he Soe tec alomeantos Man hae Pelee eh imp. gal. | 872,707,076] 43,508,537 
Pea aus; MIKCC TEAC Y- LOL USO se 2%< ck oun « Seid cletieacief ale Ppa dahencnats :° 9,456,321} 22,071,110 
Paper, newsprint, wrapping and book..............cceececccceces — = 191,681,772 
READS ORTUS Se aerate of.) cee ss Se ec ae eee iv OE ES ee bk — - 44, 653,328 
Pipecrancutittines; Irom and Steel. vl. oc cascee «ene liee ce ces oa eeeanne — - 21,774, 238 
Felates, sheets, etc., iron and steél: 5 023. bie isda okecseceogs “= - 43,476, 950 
Pulp, wood, made for sale...............0- WN LALA. ART ae Aas hone short ton 5,271,137} 211,041,412 
Magioecommunication CQUIPMENt....c.c..ceereccsconiucstocce es — = 93 , 833, 634 
BEATS -ClECETIC. “Hehe. faces oa Skies hate ad vena vated cinta No. 3, 442 815,309 
ocs-anG: bars, brass, bronze; C6Ci....%s..duislascns nd csc cisleec ep belceee lb. 61,042,738} 9,045,046 
Beadcm wire copper steel, GtCs:. ©. .8 5c thes cate cel ees vie acne rs 291,934,832) 15,012,788 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished..................000ee _ - 17,041, 753 
Beaneadors and other millwork: 0) 0. oui Vea cas enue die doe ene -— - 21,064, 413 
: MNO IDROTUINENGSS... 5 55 Coad ale sede eaidess abs bag ncd ee as aces a = 69, 668, 089 
Silk, artificial and mixtures, continuous filament................. yd. 58,436,183) 27,946,213 
Inner ald TOUNCPY PrOdUCtS. ... 5. ice dese cb as coves eeseDowh awn — = 474, 206, 801 
NESS Siritd VEtT <CT ea hs WS lo Saat ee cite toa eS yd. 21,664,470} 8,493,951 
Steel ingots and castings (sold)....... LNAG Ae AEE Se ene CTR LR ae net ton 171,072] 34,848,363 
stcetsshapes erected; bridge, ete: 0s .6s... 6c leans eccecsccececee — - 10,959, 711 
% Munricres gtrictural, WAGs. é coc cs caacss'cs's2 ands sys od'eede obs ~— - Oe 230201 
pe S025 BIG IRLVES SRG TiS ee RR A RD et eS ce a a lb. 30,990,100} 11,480,320 
a Ya ETSI SMES gt paren oe see aT Co — - 22,733,593 
i. RIE OTE Ue Ce Seek Pars het eee tee leh, 6 Te sauce’ ~- = 16,357, 120 
Peanertand- cables, electrical cell... ci..siscc se cleoscecisecesenecses _— - 32,149, 766 
Seeamire rope and cable, steel oo. cio ooo s eee see eaaeencbbens == - 18,139,062 
Macenon cloth, woven and Other..:.....ccstecccedtecteussstcomees yd. 25,890,132} 42,736,881 
Wem cotton, artificialsilk, wool; tc... <.<.ocsieis css scse'sscsven's lb. 89,733,041} 53,044,698 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their 
actual source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those 
depending upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian 
origin classes may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to the non-ferrous metals so 
largely produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and 
of other mineral substances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. During 
periods of depression when the production of capital goods is curtailed, employment 
in the industries of the farm group, which produce mainly consumer goods, exceeds 
that of the mineral group. Average salaries and wages in 1944 totalled $1,905 
for the mineral origin group and $1,372 for the farm origin group. 


12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years, 
1929-44. 


Norr.—Figures for 1924, the first year for which this classification is available, are given at p. 411 
of the 1946 Year Book. 


Estab- Tie Salaries Cost Gross 

Year and Origin lish- Capital horees and of Value of 

ments pee Wages Materials Products 

1929 No $ No. $ $ ea 
Harmonizing aia ae 9,04 969,384, 866} 181, 682 188, 306, 755 852, 606, 083) 1,396, 769, 569 
Moneraliarigin’ saaecee tee 8,219} 1,550, 662,908} 218, 879 304, 027, 803 678, 683, 203) 1,392,499, 868 
Horest Origins. : saan seen ie 7,353} 1,148, 558, 242| 163, 863 191,044, 307 313, 088, 964 722, 269, 066 
Marine Oriz inners ten eee 730 28,644,442) 16,367 5, 411, 855 21, 496, 859 34, 966, 260 
Wildvlifte-origin® eee 234 14, 338, 686 3, 767 4,783, 323 12, 847, 817 20, 861, 039 
IMixedvoriginivee scot sce eens 1, 639 293,302,865) 81,973 83,717,174 150, 947, 887 316, 080, 314 
Grand Totals, 1929....| 22,216) 4,004,852,009| 666,531) 777,291,217) 2,029,670,813| 3,883, 446,116 

Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......,.. 5,191 697,206, 163} 114, 236 115, 201, 292 496, 842, 580 889, 075, 246 
From animal husbandry. . 3, 850 272,178,703] 67,446 73, 105, 463 355, 763, 503 507, 694, 323 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 9,041 $69,384,866) 181,682 188,306,755 852,606,083) 1,396,769,569 
Canadian origin...y.s.6 nese 8, 7438 708, 461, 549) 134, 680 140, 340, 998 682,056,026} 1, 106, 006, 184 
HMOLeIenIOLIZIDe dae ee tees 298 260,923,317) 47,002 47, 965, 762 170, 550, 057 290, 763, 385 
1933 
WArmMoriein se’ oa cece. cee 9,695 844, 582,058} 158, 602 137,711, 749 454, 882, 704 791, 956, 470 
Mineraltoriginy rinse eae 3,539} 1,306, 641,651} 130, 565 138, 101, 092 271, 434, 337 601, 428, 003 
HOrest OLIgiIN eek hn eer 7,796 882,445, 602) 102, 807 99,046, 012 133, 550, 374 335, 886, 257 
Marineionigi: ne. keen ee 620 15, 532, 775 4,064 2,287,385 10, 960, 289 17, 380, 323 
Wildiltieioriginiesncnsn ete — 835 10, 507, 157 3,498 3, 481, 885 7,159,079 13, 000, 927 
Maxedtorigina dt serena ae 1,795 219,550,595) 69,122 55, 619, 701 89, 802, 145 194, 428, 805 
Grand Totals, 1933....| 23,780] 3,279,259,838| 468,658) 436,247,824) 967,788,928] 1,954,075,785 
Farm Origin Group— 

From field crops.......... 5, 746 609,044,529) 98,433 81, 655, 182 263, 007, 048 494, 048, 930 
From animal husbandry. . 3,949 235, 537,529) 65, 169 56, 056, 567 191, 875, 661 297, 907, 540 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 9,695 844,582,058) 158,602 137,711,749 454,882,704; 791,956,470 
Canadian origin............. 9,373 629, 450, 643) 124, 547 107, 807, 386 365, 559, 776 620, 197, 449 


Poreigh origin. )..54 cf 20% + 0 322} 215,131,415) 34,055 29, 904, 363 89,322,928} 171,759,021 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 


According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Mai 


1929=-44— continued. 


1937 


Farm origin 
Mineral origin 
Forest origin 
Marine origin 
Wild life origin 
Mixed origin 


Grand Totals, 1937.... 
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Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops 
From animal husbandry. . 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Canadian origin 
Foreign origin 
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1939 


Farm origin 
Mineral origin 
Forest origin 
Marine origin 
Mita iife.origin\. sos.) o's 
SeMixod Origini..........0..... 


Grand Totals, 1939.... 
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Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 
From animal husbandry. . 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Canadian origin............. 
Foreign origin 
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1943 
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Grand Totals, 1943. ... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops 
From animal husbandry... 


Totals, Farm Origin 


, 
_ Canadian origin 

Foreign origin 
5 


1944 


@eeeerm origin. ~.............. 
_ Mineral origin 
_ Forest origin 
_ Marine origin 
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1 Not collected. 
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n Groups, Significant Years, 


wee Salaries Cost Gross 
Capital lovee and of Value of 
POY. Wages Materials Products 
$ No. $ $ $ 

901, 539, 200} 203,908} 197,861,819} 809,964,706] 1,276,249, 283 
1,401, 562,788) 216,959] 280,323,383} 784,742,328] 1,451, 202, 762 
916, 530,488} 144,597) 161,030,221] 254,863,829} 589,517,795 
18,130,385} 5,427 £3, 954;-771 16,318, 781 26, 088, 625 
13,328,164] 4,264 4, 452, 918 10, 761, 233 17, 658, 867 
214, 136,806} 85,296 74,703,925} 130,275,910} 264,742,168 
3,465, 227,831) 660,451) 721,727, 037| 2,006,926,787| 3,625, 459,500 
635,995,955} 118,765] 115,999,546} 456,791,911] 774,683,154 
265, 548, 245) 85, 143 81,862,273} 353,172,795) 501,566, 129 
901,539,200) 203,908) 197,861,819} 809,964,706] 1,276,249, 283 
673, 003, 567} 158,075) 152,070,575) 659,488,389} 1,008, 885, 353 
228, 535, 633) 45, 833 45,791,244] 150,476,317} 267,363, 930 
952, 929, 892} 220,210} 217,724,965] 778,250,125} 1,289,993, 021 
1,498, 265, 618] 210,752! 280,054,303} 669,728,573] 1,321,444, 094 
951,016, 933} 142,091 160,798,500} 244,944,997) 572,335,960 
21,479,200} 5,369 3, 638, 794 18, 114, 698 28, 816, 536 
14, 723, 743 4,604 5, 396, 623 11, 592,066 19, 961, 526 
208, 609,063} 75,088 70,197,968} 113,528,916} 242,232 391 
3,647,024, 449| 658,114) 737,811,153] 1,836,159,375| 3,474,783, 528 
649, 746,486] 124,708) 126,311,033} 410,994,461} 759,964, 866 
303, 183,406} 95,502) - 91,413,932} 367,255,664] 530,028,155 
952,929,892} 220,210) 217,724,965] 778,250,125) 1,289,993, 621 
699, 345, 423) 171,460} 168,260,771} 630,779,223] 1,011,294, 132 
253, 584,469] 48,750 49,464,194} 147,470,902] 278,698,889 
1,216, 233,910) 275,337} 357,141,351] 1,602,302, 829] 2,394,035, 243 
3,667, 230,050} 673,988] 1, 234,374, 825| 2,358, 826,073] 4,788, 289, 815 
1,094, 903, 638) 181,019} 259,111,310} 445,445,053} 991,157,515 
30, 741, 194 8, 621 9, 137, 089 43, 366, 785 64, 804, 969 
23,768,316} 6,000 8, 744, 483 27,073, 763 42,081, 385 
284, 289,619} 96,103} 118,788,326] 213,478,580] 452, 492,072 
6,317, 166,727/1,241,068) 1,987,292,384| 4,690,493,083| 8,732,860,999 
819, 635,374} 153,149} 200,773,531] 772,653,116] 1,279, 733, 823 
396, 598, 536] 122,188 156, 367, 820 829, 649, 713 1,114, 301, 420 
1, 216,233,910) 275,337| 357,141,351] 1,602,302,829| 2,394,035, 243 
940, 503,127) 216, 663 277,316, 1388} 1,341, 198, 884] 1,954, 615,390 
275, 730,783] 58,674 79, 825, 218 261, 103, 945 439, 419, 853 
1 287,756 394, 716,309] 1,781,014,374| 2,688, 731,415 
1 634, 542) 1,208,779, 764! 2,258,796, 792] 4,708, 104, 244 
1 186, 680 278, 171, 969 495, 531,476] 1,082, 160, 284 
1 9, 664 10, 327, 695 45, 906, 542 68, 882, 879 
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12._Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years, 
1929=-44—-concluded. 


Estab- Bie Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin lish- Capital lowes and of Value of 
ments ‘Ploy Wages Materials Products 
1944— concluded ae $ ae $ $ § 
Wald lifoonioimnetersse ee 535 1 6, 190 9,430, 191 28,076, 572 43,985,177 
Mixedhoriginecr aunceearciare 2,258 L 98,050] 128,195,442) 223,007,600} 481,828,520 
Grand Totals, 1944....| 28,483 - 1,222,882| 2,029,621,370| 4,832,333,356| 9,073, 692,519 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 6, 307 1 164,514) 226,751,705} 888,435,918) 1,477,008, 962 
From animal husbandry. . 4,022 1 123, 242 167, 964, 604 892,578, 456| 1,211,722, 453 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 10,329 - 287,756}  394,716,309| 1,781,014,374| 2,688,731, 415 
@anadian, Origine, went secs 9,493 1 225,077| 308, 298, 749] 1,507, 501, 822| 2, 202, 655, 904 


SUT onelgen Onto tier. teer tre ores 836 2 62, 679 91,422,560} 273,512,552) 486,075,511 


1 Not collected. 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1944, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in significant years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1944, COMPARED AS TO RANK, SIGNIFICANT YEARS, 
1922-44 


Nors.—A dash indicates that the industry did not rank among the forty leading industries. 


OOOO — OOOO” 


Rank in— 
1944 ] 1943 ] 1942 ) 1939 ] 1937 | 1933 ) 1929 | 1922 


Industry 


Slaughtering and meat packing................ee00. 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining............ 
Miscellaneous chemical products..........2..2ec00- 
Aircrat tt Sakes titoeibiea oes wale Serpico mee oemeeriee 
Pulp and paper sans riee naire ators ter crateta alerete > goat eae eaters 
Shipburldinge-andsrepairs sate sancta wie -ee ie ec etre 
Atom brlles romp te eeracesiotete Senior oke Giovanig oaisneeaeyos 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................--- 
Miscellaneous iron and steel products.............-. 
Bittern aecieeses seen crest le aren ore eiare! sieiers. a sla severe, ere 
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A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based 
upon the rich base-metal resources of the country, has now taken its place among 
the leading manufactures along with the industries based upon forest, agricultural 
and live-stock resources. The incidence of the depression resulted in a rearrange- 
ment in the ranking of many industries; in some cases this has proved to be tempor- 
ary. Under the impetus of war production, the industries engaged in producing 
the equipment needed by the Armed Forces, such as shipbuilding, aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, miscellaneous chemical products, and primary iron and steel, advanced to 
higher positions. With a minor decline in the production of war equipment during 
1944, the food industries, by reason of the continuing demand for their products, 
bettered their position; slaughtering and meat packing advanced from third to 
first place and butter and cheese from eleventh to tenth place. 
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_ 1On a broader classification basis, 
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According to Gross Value of Products, 1944 


Industry 


4|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
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Totals, Forty Leading In- 
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13.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 


Norr.—Statistics of ‘Capital invested’’ were discontinued in 1944, 
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Value of Products 


Estab-| py. Salaries Cost 
lish- lamess and of 
ments | POY Wages Materials 
Net Gross 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 
153 23,867} 38,697,789] 458,484,382] 81,738,368 543,034, 100 
16 23,927| 44,536,991] 313,996, 140] 123,303,038 474, 206, 801 
228 50,437 82,008, 829} 227,608,024} 198,943,420] 431,494,036 
45 79,572) 161,055,010 137,734,065] 286,653,701) 426,981,558 
104 37,896) 75,833,408] 157,995,141 174, 492, 103] 369, 846, 086 
94 67,076} 138,967,246} 101,056, 440 224,632,290! 329,299, 643 
5 22,499) 53,879,982] 234,578,288! 87, 185,302] 324,090, 755 
234 48, 834] 82,304, 460 120, 413, 034 160,169,974} 283,071,440 
170 36,963} 75,076,875] 126,539,119] 126, 852,257] 256,407, 290 
2,282 18,622) 25,358,470] 168,490, 247 45,836,735] 218, 143,356 
5, 506 43,516) 51,516,085} 118, 167,020 96,528,955) 216,556, 623 
1,087 7,289} 10,511,975] 187,116, 957 26,780,541] 215,790, 282 
64 30,763) 60,837,031] 92,214, 866 103,018,391} 212,509,681 
48 6,809} 14,317,939] 153,558,664 47,986,185} 210,547,416 
56 21,421) 35,978,717] 82,187,888 82,813,307] 169, 511, 036 
Bi 29,911) 61,355,214) 78,432,377 85,513,150! 167,806,607 
104 20,366] 38,671,730} 84,155,653 73,868,168) 160,195,390 
162 17,633} 33,490,354] 72,460,196 74,656,771] 149,851,354 
258 26,692) 50,452,569} 50,665,344 95,131,051} 147,519,776 
~418 27,016] 35,367,534] 78,316,230 59, 295,540} 138,056, 755 
835 25,810} 34,669,358! 72,815, 459 60, 839, 942] 133, 966, 487: 
2,917 27,530] 35,164,136} 59,824,616] 61,474,839 125, 261,098 
41 21,900) 27,865,543] 66,948, 167 46,599,735] 116,707,311 
194 16,852) 27,140,973] 57,624,118] 51,027,176] 109,928 858: 
458 15,368) 16,411,988) 63,223,982] 42,302,840] 107,335,254 
269 6,885} 8, 893,913) 68,580,203] 28,293,696] 97,434, 861 
219 14,260} 17,325,577] .42,475,278 42,433,072} 86,011,499 
200 22,939] 25,535,277] 39,132,779 43,882,156] 84,217,935 
61 7,125} 14,188,533} 18,021,526 63,118,812} 82,491,793 
766 18,328} 31,621,654] 17,455,960 63,588,253] 81,950,271 
37 7,964) 15,752,782} 29,540,390 42,801,806} 81,323,151 
242 16,359| 29,790,676} 20,610,853] 56,847,740] 78,860, 180 
48 9,844) 19,734,303) 34,592,256] 43,578,970) 78,534,482 
228 18,638} 22,636,194} 42,657,644 33,247,109} 76,297,886 
196 15,559] 28,952,121] 27,810,836 43,688,126} 73,967, 425. 
69 10,587) 18,105,796) 36,864,416 34,303,711} 71,442,389 
34 4,747 8,940,613] . 37,809,253} 25,287,651 69,575,715 
535 9,664) 10,327,695} 45,906,542 22,066,801} 68,882,879 
206 3,239 5,160,729} 55,812,112} 11,113,161 67,497, 152 
11 2,590 4,576,060) 48,033,547| 14,364,944 63, 874, 868 
18,637; 917, 297/1,568,012,129|3,929,910,012/3,086,259,787 7,200,481,476 
28,483) 1,222,882/2,029,621,370/4,832,333,356 4,015,776,010 9,073,692,519 
65-4 75-0 77-2 81-3 76:8 79°3 
613 77,816) 96,743,445/ 194,509,683) 174,820,999] 378,075,214 


the primary textile industry, which includes the production of 
woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks second 
in number of employees, third in salaries and wages paid and fifth in gross value of production. 
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14.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of Products, 1945 


Noru.—Statistics of ‘‘Capital invested’’ were discontinued in 1944. 


Value of Products 


ieee pe Spee oe oe 
ndustry an oO 
ployees Wages Materials 
Net Gross 
No. $ $ $ $ 

1|Slaughtering and meat packing. 23,215} 40,009, 888} 427,168,114] 74,765, 206 504, 849, 528 
9) Pulp and papers «eae ene te 39,996| .80, 462,644] 179,369,499] 180, 401, 885 398, 804, 515 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

TOHNING ee eee rane ie nce 16,771| 33,853,120] 238,940,48€] 89,898, 878 355, 676, 526 

A Aiteralti: mei ioteek ce oenloaene 37,812] 84,230,503] 115,093,267) 161,746, 606 278, 652, 880 

Bl Sawmills, wicce st <churoaiens eum ere 44,040} 54,017,500) 126,006,754) 103,153,766) 231, 108, 030 

6| Electrical apparatus and supplies 44,129] 76,468,795| 92,041,030) 135,919, 899 230,531, 874 

7) Automobiles tage eee es 17,915] 43,623,220] 164,963,785) 61,987,025 228, 695, 109 

8|Flour and feed mills............ 7,511} 11,322,915) 192,270,948} 30,014, 43& 224, 269, 380 

9|Butter and cheese.............. 19,435| 26,864,454] 171,011,216) 49,110,376) 224, 174,572 
16 Shipbuildinies...sh-fo.a.ne a os 48.118] 99,470,595] 60,294,253] 141,646,420) 204, 594, 323 
{1\\Petroleum:. cease ae eee 6,775] 13,891,310} 151,153,429] 41,423,861) 201, 683, 679 
12|Primary iron and steel......... 29,378] 57,862,489] 86,417,375) 89,859, 343 192,279,159 
13\ Rubberzoods :22-. 62 20.06 = ass 23,490] 39,111,477} 78,500, 892 98, 836,225] 181,413, 226 
14| Railway rolling-stock.......... 30,515| 61,793,939] 84,264,315] 92,804,283} 181,249, 842 
15|Miscellaneous chemical pro- 

UCTS Ene ae eee eT ek eae 29,214] 50,197,271) 83,754, 68&| 89,660,775} 177,661, 547 
16|Clothing, women’s, factory..... 27,975] 39,485,827| 78,385,452} 70,099,770) 148, 827, 882 
17|Iron and steel products, 7.¢@.8..... 20,662) 41,768,204) 71,221,217 72,293,317] 145,722, 443 
18|Clothing, men’s, factory........ 27, 423| 36,933,900] 78,554,20€} 60,928,679] 139,920,218 
19| MacGhineryanees 5. eae. ee 26,285} 46,982,376] 44,817,319] 91,624,455} 138, 192, 090 
20|Bread and other bakery pro- 

ducts. soe ae ieee fs 29,045) 38,328,474] 62,829,434) 65,580,825] 132,518,212 
21| Automobile supplies............ 17,390} 33,115,867| 65,897,750) 58,727,677 126, 562, 829 
22|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 21,646] 28,020,338) 66,528,980) 45,126,175) 114, 682, 802 
23| Miscellaneous foods (coffee, tea, 

LC) Me LG we Be 7,106] 9,652,137} 79,653,383] 29,682,189) 109,931,480 
24|Sheet metal products.......... 17,121] 27,736,555} 58,242,909} 46,632,971) 106, 257,719 
25| Brass and copper products...... 13,267} 25,680,949] 53,655,695} 49,403,675 105, 150, 750 
26| Fruit and vegetable preparations 14,440} 16,117,172) 59,712,161} 37,958, 248 99,371,391 
OP lireweries ese ek seine rcs 7,593) 15,323,200] 20,493,465} 71,952,408) 93,872,904 
28| Fish curing and packing........ 10,219] 11,268,019] 62,064,331} 30,529, 102 93, 567, 274 
29| Printing and publishing......... 19,498] 35,027,002} 19,151,982) 69,949,912 90, 054, 024 
30| Hosiery and knitted goods..... 23,654| 26,640,343} 40,423,407] 46,368,918) 88,035,002 
31| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 

EAN ee Er bahia og LRP med Wai eho 13,952} 17,428,577} 41,715,991) 41,778,487) 84,627,083 
32| Boots and shoes, leather....... 20,096] 24,668,874] 45,685,629] 38,419,106) 84,523, 621 
33| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 10,619) 13,844,074) 43,839,561} 37,981,339) 82,111, 234 
34\ Castings. 1tOD nae. ee een 15,726] 29,316,949} 29,478,446} 44;687,679) 76,581,974 
35| Scientific and professional equip-| 

ANON GS eee eee a ea ce ese 7,226| 13,964,073] 52,605,810} 17,404,946| 70,323,034 
36| Feeds, stock and poultry....... 3, 486 5,563,756| 57,914,289} 11,703,901] 70,250,739 
37| Hardware and tools............ 14,901] 26,025,726] 20,238,543} 47,410,504) 68,945, 881 
38|Coke and gas products......... med Syeyi 9,013,108] 37,746,482} 24,213,270| 68,483,305 
39| Acids, alkalies and salts........ 7,022| 14,527,508] 22,351,361) 36,517,138} 67,467,062 
40| Printing and bookbinding...... 16,847| 25,279,944] 23,702,464) 39,520,894) 63,881,768 

Totals, Forty Leading In- ‘ 
Gustries 1.6.08: ato eee 816, 271/1,384,893,065|3,488,160,315)2,627,719,571 6,285,506,906 
Totals, All Industries....... 1,119,372] 1,845,773,449| 4,473,668,847| 3,564,315,899 8,250,368,866 
Percentage to all industries..... 72°8 75-0 78-0 73-4 76-2 
Primary textiles!.......¢...--.. 78,644| 99,410,231) 198,795,381] 179,061,740} 386,476, 232 


1On a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production of 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knitted goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks first in 
number of employees, second in salaries and wages paid and third in gross value of production, 
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Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


The subjects treated under this Section include capital, employment, salaries 
and wages and size of establishments. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed 


The collection of statistics on capital invested in manufacturing industries 
was discontinued in 1944. However, figures for each year from 1917 to 19438 are 
given in Table 1 of this Chapter, and by provinces for significant years of the same 
period in Table 2. A table showing the forms of capital employed for certain years 
from 1924 to 1943 is given at p. 417 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures 


Using a base and taking the percentages of the wage-earners and the total 
employees in each year, and dividing those percentages into the corresponding 
volumes of manufacturing production, tentative conclusions are arrived at regarding 
the efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee. These indexes 
are, of course, affected by the changes in the method of computing the number of 
wage-earners adopted in 1925, and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change 
increased the apparent number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it propor- 
tionately decreased the index of the efficiency of production per employee. Com- 
parability exists, however, between the figures prior to 1926 and subsequent to 1930. 

- Up to 1939, there was a general gain in volume of production per person employed. 
At the outbreak of war unemployed skilled workers were first absorbed into industry, 
_ with the result that the efficiency of production was slightly improved. As the 
_ War progressed, however, manufacturers were forced more and more to employ 
unskilled workers. The decline in the efficiency of production in 1942, 1943 and 
1944 may, therefore, be attributed to this cause as well as to absenteeism for various 
causes. 
15._Employees in Manufacturing Industries, with Volume of Manufacturing 
Production and Comparative Efficiency of Production, 1931-44 


Norr.—Figures, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are published at p. 421 of 
the 1939 Year Book. 


Percentages Relativel| Index Indexes of 
to 1935-39 Number Efficiency of 
Wear Salaried Wage- Total ——_ of Production 
Employees} Earners | Employees Of Of Total || Volume |————__—_ 
Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-| Per Em- 
Earners | ployees || Products| Earner ployee 

No. No. No. p.c. p.c. (1935-39 =100) 
ae 91,491 437,149 528, 640 85-8 84-9 79-9 93-1 94-1 
UR) a 87,050 381, 783 468, 833 74-9 75°3 67-6 90-3 89-8 
URS Soo eee 86, 636 382,022 468, 658 75-0 75°3 67-7 90-3 89-9 
EE ee 92,095 427,717 519, 812 83-9 83-5 79-6 94-9 95-3 
el aaa 97, 930 458, 734 556, 664 90-0 89-5 87-9 97-7 98-2 
BSG te so 3 104, 417 489, 942 594,359 96-1 95-5 96-2 100-1 100-7 
Use vee 5 » 115, 827 544, 624 660, 451 106-9 106-1 108-9 101-9 102-6 
Meus... . 25... 120,589 521,427 642,016 102-3 103-2 100-8 98-5 97-7 
BOO cass y ss 3s 124,772 533,342 658, 114 104-7 105-8 106-3 101-5 100-5 
MeA9S0... ek. 135, 760 626, 484 762,244 122-9 |. 122-5 125-2 101-9 102-2 
a 158, 944 802, 234 961,178 157-4 154-5 155-9 99-0 100-9 
BAe fs tie ooo a 177, 187 974,904 | 1,152,091 191-3 185-1 179-9 94-0 97°+2 
BES is cio, 0:0 193,195 | 1,047,873 | 1,241,068 205-6 199-4 187-7 91-3 94-1 


| a 192,558 1,030,324 | 1,222,882 202-2 196-5 180-8 89-4 92-0 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—Ordinarily, manu- 
facturing employment in Canada reaches its highest point during the summer 
_ months. Some of the seasonal industries, such as canning, are most active then, 

_ 78375—35 
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textile industries are preparing winter goods, and industry generally feels the active 
demand of the agricultural purchasing power resulting from the prospect of the 
season’s harvest. After the setback of 1929, employment declined steadily until 
the middle of 1933. The peak of employment in June, 1929, when 575,693 wage- 
earners were on the payrolls, was surpassed in September, 1937, with 582,305 
wage-earners. With the outbreak of war the improvement in employment became 
increasingly rapid and a new high record was attained in August, 1943, when 
1,067,890 wage-earners were employed. The highest employment during 1944 was 
attained in June when 1,049,557 wage-earners were recorded. 


16.—Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by Months 
and Sex, Significant Years, 1922-44 


oO 


1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


Month 1922 
Toray WAGE-HARNERS 
Januaryaee eee 324, 257 502,644 | 340,027 |] 490,337 700, 133 892,366 |1,023,261 | 1,026,066 
Hebruary es. see 336,729 | 519,423 347,777 | 496,160} 719,822 914,395 |1,030,878 | 1,024,951 
Marches. reece 349,110 | 536,866 | 355,888 | 503,475 739, 680 930,043 |1,036,648 | 1,024, 820 
April oe oe 360, 248 555, 711 358,759 | 509,739 | 757,658 946,291 |1,033,748 | 1,022,100 
Bae cee 382,504 | 574,905 | 377,659 | 530,864 787,137 967,551 983,058 | 1,032,946 
JUNG Re nee, ee 393,935 | 575,693 392,196 | 531,245 | 806,635 | 985,796 |1,058, 645 1,049, 557 
Dl ee see eee 391,186 | 573,554 | 393,464} 529,575 | 819,732 997,670 |1,056,975 | 1,047,811 
ANgustioen, oe 389, 511 567,022 | 402,249 | 543,605 843,252 |1,011,341 |1,067,890 | 1,048,686 
September........ 892,423 564, 796 410,954 | 562,355 | 861,774 |1,014,030 |1,066,595 | 1 , 029, 965 
October ne oe 385, 262 553,338 | 405,757 | 568,564 859,591 |1,005, 830 |1,053,486 | 1,011,340 
November........ 378,992 | 527,213 396,384 | 563,117 858, 832 |1,009, 262 |1,049, 738 998,940 
December........ 367,724 | 499,893 880, 612 544, 817 842, 848 992,880 11,021,630 961, 820 
Sa ee eS a eee 
MALE 
JANUSDY; co ee 243,682 | 397,459 | 257,445) 381,997 | 549,976 683,455 | 751,269 738, 764 
Rebruarye-. a en 253,178 | 410,865 | 260,728 | 385,955 | 564,176 698,435 | 755,181 737,647 
Marcheee ten cee 263, 849 426,713 267,259 | 391,623 579,757 | 708,845 757, 702 737,761 
April =a sera 274, 821 443,560 | 271,348 | 398,982 | 597,256 720, 285 755, 888 737,913 
Mayet ee oe 294,095 | 459,783 285,705 | 416,963 621,396 736, 499 764,158 747,746 
JUNG. So eee eee ees 304,395 | 460,294 | 296,937 | 417,975 636, 633 750,012 776,003 762,126 
Julyernr ne ee eee 304,020 | 459,051 300, 329 417,987 | 646,237 | 756,047 779, 687 762,939 
Auguste Geen 301,234 | 449,721 302, 969 421,895 654, 782 753, 663 LIM BR 707, 185 
September........ 298,918 | 441,510 | 304,908 431, 509 662,465 748, 193 767,043 737,347 
Octoberse eats 291,973 432,576 301,315 | 437,220 661,454 | 739,884 754, 484 724,084 
November........ 286,511 412,114 294,945 432,920 | 659,011 739,471 753,211 717,179 
December........ 277, 854 391, 903 285,690 | 422,538 649,766 731, 647 738,073 698, 990 
FEMALE 

ee 

January) scenes 80,575 105, 185 82,582 108,340 150,157 | 208,911 271, 992 287,302 
February. cnen. 83, 551 108, 558 87,049 110, 205 155, 646 215, 960 275,697 287,304 
March’ sos sree 85, 261 110, 153 88, 629 111, 852 159, 923 221,198 278,946 287,059 
April}. eee 85, 427 112,142 87,411 110, 757 160, 402 226,006 277, 860 284, 187 
Mayo en eae 88, 409 115, 122 91,954 113,901 165, 741 231, 052 218, 900 285, 200 
JUNeawee eee 89, 540 115,399 95, 259 113,270 170, 002 235,784 | 282,642 287,431 
July eee, ote 87,166 114, 503 93,135 111,588 173,495 | 241,623 277, 288 284, 872 
Aurist- eye ae 88, 277 ie oOn 99, 280 121,710 188, 470 257,678 290, 157 291,551 
September........ 93,505 123, 286 106, 046 130, 846 199,309 265, 837 299, 552 292,618 
October eas 93 , 289 120,762 104, 442 131,344 198,137 | 265,946 | 299,002 287,256 
eles TAM 92,481 115, 099 101, 439 130,197 199, 821 269,791 296, 527 281, 761 

ecember........ 


89,870 | 107,990 94,922 | 122,279 | 193,082 | 261,233 | 283,557 262, 830 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—Since 1932, each firm has been required | 


to report the number of hours worked by all its wage-earners during the month 
of highest employment, except for the years 1938 and 1939 when one week in a 
month of normal employment was reported. In 1938, the number of hours worked 
per week were compiled by sex, and a change was also made in the analysis of the 
weekly hours worked. Since 1940, the hours worked per week include overtime. 
These changes make it impossible to measure accurately the changes in the number 
of hours worked per week. The figures in Tables 17 to 20 represent the summation 
of the different months of highest employment as reported by all firms. 
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For all wage-earners, the hours worked per week declined from 48-9 in 1932 to 

47-2 in 1939, and reached 50-6 in 1941, some of this increase no doubt being due 

. to the inclusion of overtime. For 1942, 1943 and 1944 there was a counter move- 

~ ment in the hours worked, especially among females, due to the employment of 

many workers on a part-time basis. Whereas in 1939 there were only 2-8 p.c. of 

the male and 5:3 p.c. of the female wage-earners working under 30 hours per week, 

in 1944 these percentages rose to 5-3 p.c. and 12-5 p.c., respectively. Also, the 

number of hours worked by females averaged 5-5 less than the number of hours 
worked by their male co-workers. 

17.—Wage-Earners in Manufacturing, Working Specified Numbers of Hours! per Week 

in the Month of Highest Employment, 1938-44 


( Nore.—Hours worked per week in 1932-37 are given at p. 386 of the 1942 edition of the Year Book; in 
~ 1940 at p. 392 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Hours Worked per Week 1938 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


Toran WAGE-HARNERS 

& 4 No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BEGIN CSS fsslicdin ote bono eee wie oie oceans aes 24,073 19, 849 36, 064 48,714 74,406 , 87,817 

RemE Sa ene Ser ee tte te ear eo iNors aoa sates ie 99,125 85,597 77,461 98, 200 128,755 151, 280 
RSS iG Ae ORCS din ASI Sonar eae 83, 763 81, 128 85,040 88,049 88, 964 112, 840 
(lee (Fe ee ips Era ee A On a 66, 268 64,031 69, 844 80, 613 100, 861 108,585 
i OPE ae ee ee ec ee eas Se woes a Seated 121,625 130, 506 190, 437 244, 899 248 , 083 245,024 
MHD ie roe hat a Ae rica cies cieieisie o't larace.s'alsin ate 62,294 65, 822 92,931 105, 434 115, 606 116, 473 
ESE SESE Aiphibn cpocn SeanonnsEmetnicte. 39,596 46,165 120, 645 147,229 Vol, 200 128,580 
FE REE GRIMS econ Scam, re 20,575 24,316 55,701 63,702 62,701 51,965 
CSAS Bde each COcncn ee pnaae oper 60,755 61,067 187, 184 193, 297 176, 730 140, 295 
MIG LOT: OV CDiaci cise sie cccs ecw oeiee Se OME ane be 8,755 8,478 63, 913 73,590 60, 665 46,046 
” Totals, Wage-Earners.............. 586,829 586,959 979,220 |1,143,727 |1,208,002 | 1,188,905 
is Average Hours per Week........... 46-7 47-2 50-6 50-2 48-8 41-5 
y 
‘a MALE 
Pi No No No. No No No 


15,439 12, 868 23,635 30, 166 39,985 45,414 
75, 842 64,780 50, 969 59, 146 68, 530 83, 293 
59, 983 57, 667 60, 062 58,342 53, 563 76,141 


# 47,877 45,703 43,554 47, 403 62,701 67,306 
4 97,287 103, 636 149, 612 182, 783 185,913 182,798 
rh 45,981 48,378 63, 541 70,870 75,975 80, 878 
§ 33, 744 37,439 90, 044 106, 657 114, 739 100, 621 
7 16, 493 19,766 43,431 48,996 49,194 42,214 
FF OG dak 56, 837 165, 242 171,775 158, 657 128,751 
& 8, 224 8,036 59, 250 67,776 56, 837 42,618 
‘A f Totals, Male Wage-Earners........ 457,041 | 455,110 | 749,340 | 843,914 | 866,094 850,034 
& Average Hours per Week........... 47-3 48-1 51-5 51-3 50-4 49-1 
3 » FEMALE 
¥ No No No No. No No 
UMNO Siem tsa, Sa alone e,d/aieie, ¢ o78 sie he 8, 634 6,981 12,429 18,548 34, 421 42,403 


Re ein ES, hoa aco bo eve 8:05: da8 oo 6'e oe 18,391 18,328 26, 290 33, 210 38, 160 41,279 

TS eee Srey oie. o 0 otbie esse aise Supe 24,338 26, 870 40, 825 62,116 62,170 62, 226 
CERN G ier, CSS oo aha ss oc clots 01, 8c0'0 AE celees 16,313 17, 444 29,390 34, 564 39, 631 35, 595 
rE BET Late Soe ce daya gaits y as8 4 ora 5, 852 8,726 30, 601 40,572 36, 492 27,959 
NE i ac sais cig.c verehe Ole cjeiece ors a Miers 4,082 4,550 12,270 14,706 13,507 9,751 
plc es oh ste ele en Bies vleaesiee 4,584 4,230 21,942 21,522 18,073 11,544 
MEEEIEO VOT: o.oo. ccc cdniceclessadieseeeenee 531 442 4,663 5,814 3, 828 3,428 
4 Totals, Female Wage-Earners...... 129,788 131,849 229,880 299,813 341,908 338,871 
Average Hours per Week........... 44.6 45-2 47-6 46-9 44-8 43-6 


. - oe 1938 and 1939, the hours worked do not include overtime, while for 1941 to 1944 overtime is 
included: 
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552 MANUFACTURES 
rT el a een a 
Subsection 3.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


In 1944, the 28,483 establishments covered, employed 192,558 salaried employees 
and 1,030,324 wage-earners, a total of 1,222,882 persons. Out of every 1,000 
persons employed in manufacturing 157 were classed as salary earners and 843 as 
wage-earners; the former earned 20-6 p.c. and the latter 79-4 p.c. of the total 
amount paid out as remuneration for services. 

A notable feature during the past few years was the reduction in the disparity 
between average annual salaries and wages. Whereas in 1939 average annual 
wages were only 55-8 p.c. of average annual salaries, in 1943 the percentage rose to 
75-8 and declined to 72-0 in 1944. This tendency towards equalization was, in 
part, due to the controls adopted by the Government which tended to stabilize 
salaries more so than wages. The increase in average wages was also influenced 
by the fact that large numbers of wage-earners were employed in the highly paid 
iron and steel industries and by the increase in number of hours worked, some of it 
at overtime pay. 

Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than 
the other provinces. The same situation prevails in Quebec with regard to wage- 
earners, due, no doubt, to the textile industries of the Province. The importance 
of the textile industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries 
of Canada in 1944, 29 p.c. were found in the textile group. Normally, the percentage 
is much higher. In 1942 to 1944 large numbers of. female wage-earners were 
employed in the aircraft and miscellaneous chemical industries and for this reason 
the percentage employed in the textile industries declined. 

The average salary in Canada in 1944 amounted to $2,171 which was $425 or 
24-3 p.c. higher than in 1939. Salaried employees in Ontario with $2,273 received 
the highest salary. British Columbia came second with $2,190 and Quebec third 
with $2,159. The fact that head offices of many large corporations are located at 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg tends to raise the average salaries in 
the provinces in which these cities are located. 


21.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Indus- 
trial Groups, 1944, with Totals for Significant Years, 1917-43 


Salaries Wages 
ae Salaried Wage- 
Employees Total Average Earners Total Average; 
Salaries |Salaries||——_—__ Wages Wages. 
Male |Female Male |Female 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
ROU Fe eee ent aa 64,918 85,353,667; 1,315 541,605 412,448,177 762: 
1 1 aon eae eer Teena ps 78,334 141,837,361; 1,811 520,559 575,656,515} 1,106; 
122 Sore ers es en ae 71,586 129,836,831; 1,814 384,670 359,560,399 935. 
1 4 77 UO eh ae ainda cant Be 54,379] 15,641) 130,344,822} 1,857 322,719] 94,871) 404,122,853 968; 
ROZG Letters ca. a uerctenny eee 58,245| 17,092) 142,353,900] 1,890 374,244! 109,580! 483,328,342 999: 
ME Ue cp) eeeian hae sep id 67,731} 21,110) 175,553,710} 1,976|| 454,768 122,922] 601,737,507; 1,042; 
1930 Bice eee cotinine 64,161} 20,550) 169,992,216] 2,007 416,790) 113,195) 527,563,162 995; 
BOSE 2 Re Tt eee ee a 71,198; 20,293) 172,289,095 1,883|| 337,636] 99,513 415,277,895 950) 
LED YB eae ne * te Wat Bae 68,264| 18,786] 151,355,790! 1,739 288,817| 92,966) 322,245,926 844: 


1The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1931 to 1943 are strictly comparable with 
those for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years: 
—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods: 
of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly 
the seasonal industries. 

? The increase in the number of salaried employees in 1931 is due to the following changes in method: 
(1) Prior to 1931 working proprietors, such as bakers, sawmill operators, small clothing manufacturers, 
etc., were required to report themselves as wage-earners. In 1931 and subsequent years, however, all such 
proprietors reported themselves as salaried employees. (2) In 1931 travelling salesmen who were attached 
to the plant, and devoted all or the greater part of their time to selling the products of that plant, were 
included with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. 
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21.—-Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and Indus- 
trial Groups, 1944, with Totals for Significant Years, 1917-43—concluded 


Salaries Wages 
Sane Salaried Wage- : 
Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
————_-—__ | Salaries _|Salaries||_______——|, Wages Wages 
Male |Female Male |Female 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 

BS wha Oe beat’ s eat 67,875) 18,761) 139,317,946} 1,608|| 287,266) 94,756) 296,929,878 777 

Mea ete cre cer et My 2 es ays 71,963) 20,132) 148,760,126}  1,615)) 326,598) 101,119] 355,090,929 830 

TRS ga Re ined ear 76,213] 21,717) 160,455,080} 1,638)| 353,790) 104,944! 399,012,697 870 

EB AO Se ole caw locas sjeine's isis 81,409} 23,008) 173,198,057)  1,659|| 379,977) 109,965)‘ 438,873,377 896 

BBS ert ads Sede die eden s 91,092) 24,735] 195,983,475)  1,692|| 427,285) 117,339) 525,743,562 965 

OAR chili dicitiah lave jPeiea: + 8 os 95,270} 25,319) 207,386,381;  1,719)| 409,172) 112,255] 498,282,208 956 

BOO es ccc heals ts ajoher cheese 98,165) 26,607) 217,839,334)  1,746]| 415,488] 117,854) 519,971,819 975 

LUNE Saas ie bee alo ame ee oa 104,267) 31,493) 241,599,761)  1,780)| 491,439) 135,045) 679,273,104) 1,084 

5 1) Toss5 alia MIM is Aa ae heel 117,251} 41,693} 286,336,861)  1,801|| 626,825) 175,409) 978,525,782] 1,220 

BNE See oSeits 15.0 crave oo) avoters 3 00 123,125| 54,062) 334,870,793) 1,890]| 732,319) 242,585)1,347,934,049| . 1,383 . 

ap Rec Ree aires afkieca wiaia eles 128,679} 64,516) 388,857,505)  2,013|| 762,854] 285,019/1,598,434,879| 1,525 

Provincss, 19441 

Prince Edward Island.... 274 90 340, 735 936 956 4661 1,354,028 952 

PVOVS SCOUMA, 6s, 06 sjas sce na 3,357} 1,393} 8,038,033 1,692]; 28,059} 5,003] 51,902,378) 1,570 

New Brunswick........... 2,393 910) 5,927,148} 1,7941| 15,829} 4,032} 26,417,932] 1,330 

MAIO ECan cise via cress be vrees ao 43,613} 19,537] 136,345,080]  2,159}| 254,412) 106,553) 531,810,973 1,473 

IMs OSS k Aiea, ee eee 58,832) 35,547) 214,556,603]  2,273]| 330,502} 139,511] 760,481,457) 1,618 

I ACECETIIRG) OS BSNS Ie oe bea 4,504} 2,153] 12,970,760) 1,948)| 24,737) 9,543) 49,787,321 1,452 

' Saskatchewan............ 2,169 885 4,629,279 1,516 7,562 1,745) 13,073,824 1,405 

PRUOU eye k ha. 0 a oe icles 2,855) 1,272) - 7,292, 408 1,767|}| 13,912} 4,147) 25,935,326) 1,436 

British Columbia......... 8,840} 3,912] 27,933,075}  2,190]| 68,622) 14,688] 150,706,043 1,809 
Yukon and Northwest 

OTEICOTICS : 6) cleats vices e700 21 1 32,478} 1,476 44 1 86,494] 1,922 

Canada, 1944...... 126,858) 65,700) 418,065,594) 2,171|| 744,635] 285,689/1,611,555,776| 1,564 
INDUSTRIAL Group, 1944! 

Vegetable products....... 16,912} 7,701) 49,702,771) 2,019|| 65,788) 40,278) 134,241,177] 1,266 

Animal products.......... 11,588! 5,026} 31,018,679)  1,867|| 53,797) 23,784) 98,196,710} 1,266 
Textiles and textile pro- 

SET DN TS eee ae 10,924) 6,851) 44,529,327) 2,505]| 51,284} 84,063] 151,276,354) 1,118 
Wood and paper products.| 26,744) 10,239) 70,547,540 1,908}| 128,117} 24,574] 213,889,019 1,401 
Tron and its products...... 33,745] 19,657} 123,083,083] 2,305]} 308,747] 49,795) 695,369,371 1,939 
Non-ferrous metal  pro- 

MMMNCLUICLS ics tus oc awa s oa 2s 10,643] 6,469) 39,496,337}  2,308]| 61,300} 25,902) 143,412,955) 1,645 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

PANG UR Ss hey sine eel acinus 3,840} 1,560} 12,458,871] 2,307); 22,964) 3,226) 43,671,467 1,667 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

MIGUS ects Sey hia eee ek 8,742}  5,971]- 34,080,087} 2,316]) 41,045) 26,064] 103,342,890) 1,540 
Miscellaneous industries... 3,720 2,226! 13,148,899! 2,211 11,593 8,003! 28,155, 833 1,437 


1 For statistics of annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Table 24. p. 557 
Vy 


The average wage in Canada in 1944 amounted to $1,564 which was $589 or 
60-4 p.c. higher than in 1939. The manufacturing industries of British Columbia 
paid the highest average wages of $1,809 per annum, followed by Ontario with 
_ $1,618, Nova Scotia $1,570, Quebec $1,478, Manitoba $1,452, ete. The high 

figures shown for Yukon and the Northwest Territories in regard to average wages 

_ are due to the unusual conditions under which industry is carried on in these regions 

and are not representative. Statistics of the distribution of employees by provinces 

- and groups as well as average annual earnings are given in Table 21, and for a sub- 
_ division of wage-earners by sex, see Table 24. 


xf 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In only 
nine industries did average salaries exceed $2,500 in 1944; pulp and paper, bridge 
and structural steel, breweries, automobiles, petroleum products, men’s factory 
clothing, railway rolling-stock, silk, and cotton yarn and cloth. In 24 industries 
_ they ranged between $2,000 and $2,500, in four they ranged between $1,500 and 
$2,000, and in the remaining three they were below $1,500. The lowest salaries 
were reported by the sawmilling, butter and cheese, and bread industries, each of. 
bf which includes a large proportion of small establishments, 
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The highest annual wages, those above $1,900, were paid in nine industries, 
in all of which the proportion of skilled workers is high and the proportion of female 
workers is low. The automobile industry had the highest average wages in this 
group, $2,347, followed by bridge and structural steel with $2,111, shipbuilding 
and repairs $2,055, railway rolling-stock $2,010, aircraft $1,998, miscellaneous iron 
and steel products $1,983, petroleum products $1,953, primary iron and steel $1,930, 
and scientific and professional equipment $1,923. In twelve other industries average 
wages ranged between $1,600 and $1,900 in all of which the proportion of female 
workers islow. In fifteen other industries average wages ranged between $1,100 and 
$1,600, while in the remaining four they were below $1,100. The latter group 
includes industries made up of a large number of small establishments in which the 
proportion of female workers is usually high. Fruit and vegetable preparations, 
biscuits and confectionery, hosiery and knitted goods, and leather boots and shoes 
are the industries included in this group. Employment by sex and average annual 
earnings in the forty leading industries is given in Table 22, and the annual earnings 
by sex in Tables 25 and 26. 


22.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1944, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1943 


Norr.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. For a subdivision of 
annual earnings of wage-earners, by sex, see Tables 25 and 26. 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried Average Wage- Average 
Industry Employees Total Salaries Earners Total Wages 
————————__| Salaries —————————| Wages --———--— 
Male |Female 1944 | 1943 || Male |Female 1944 | 1943 
No. No. $ $ $ No. No. $ $ $ 
aAsrcratt were arenes 8,402} 5,571] 29, 957,380)2, 144/1, 545) 48,391] 17,208] 131,097, 630/1,998)1, 871 — 
2\Shipbuilding and _ re- ; 
DAlTSe ee ene 3,167} 1,452] 10,626, 142/2,301/1, 881] 59,960} 2,497] 128,341, 104|2,055/2,036 ~ 
3|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies......... 5,691] 3,828} 21,442, 886/2, 253/2, 141|| 21,903] 17,412} 60, 861, 574/1, 548]1, 518 
4| Miscellaneous chemical 
DEOGUCTS ae ence 3,153] 2,298] 12,017, 726|2, 205}1, 941}| 25,134] 19,852] 69,991, 103/1, 556/1, 486 
5|Pulp and paper........ 3,948) 1,540) 15,617, 507|2, 846/2, 724) 31,148) 1,260} 60,215, 901/1, 8581, 787 
6| Miscellaneous iron and 
steel products....... 3,247} 2,019} 12,214, 208)2,319)2, 159] 22,752} 8,945] 62,862, 667/1, 98311, 946 — 
7| Railway rolling-stock..| 1,786 373 5, 5838, 224/2, 588}2, 256!) 27, 293 459} 55,771, 990)/2,010}1, 925 
8|Primary iron and steel.| 1,556] 1,008 6, 408, 3387/2, 4992, 329] 27,055] 1,144] 54, 428, 6941/1, 930/1, 883 
9|Automobiles.......... 2,112) 1,221 8, 893, 269|2, 668)/2, 505]) 18, 869 297| 44,986, 713]2, 347/2, 351 
LO Sawinillsesseseenn. oes 6, 962 537 7,123,598] 950} 990} 35,053 964} 44,392,487)1, 233}1, 155 
IdiMachinery.<.s..4h ee 3,297) 2,008) 11,894, 182|2,242/2, 137] 19,084] 2,303] 38,558, 387/1, 803/1, 812 
12|Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining.| 2,445 926) 7,816, 181)/2,319}2, 122] 19,550} 1,006} 36,720, 810/1,786}1, 768 — 


13)Slaughtering and meat ; 
packingss.s.eodeek 2,871} 1,359] 8,993, 885}2, 126/2, 028]| 15,050] 4,587] 29,703, 904]1, 5141/1, 483 
14/Automobile supplies...| 1,437} 1,013) 5,688, 778/2,302|2, 188] 13,808] 4,108] 33,032, 952/1, 844/1, 822 
15| Rubber goods, includ- 
ing rubber footwear..| 2,240} 1,285) 7,793, 127/2,211}2,089]| 12,358] 5,538] 28,185, 590/1,575]1, 488 
16|Clothing, men’s,factory| 2,439] 1,263 9, 610, 626/2, 5962, 313] 6,508} 16,806] 25,756, 908]1, 105/1, 040 
17|Bread and other bak- 


ery products......... 3,209} 1,212) 6,531, 441]1,477/1, 406) 16,090] 7,019] 28,632, 695}1,239/1, 191 
18|Clothing, women’s, 

factoryene hoe 2,451} 1,524] 9,717,205|2,445/2, 242] 4,833) 17,002] 24,952, 153/1, 143/1, 061 
19|Brass and copper pro- 

GUCTSUt Bee ree ae: 1,295 822) 5,235, 981/2, 473}2, 375] 12,169] 3,347] 28, 254,373]1, 821/1, 804 


20| Printing and publishing} 5,593] 3,313} 16,007, 556{1,797/1, 738] 7,638) 1,784] 15,614,098|1, 657/1, 575 
21;/Hardware, tools and 

CUbleny epee ne 1,290} 1,066 5, 637, 301}2, 393|2, 315] 10,898) 3,105} 24,153,375/1, 725/1, 634 
22|Castings, iron......... 1,015 562 3, 722, 871|2, 361/2, 213] 13,317 665) 25,229, 250/1, 804/1, 758 
23|Cotton yarn and cloth. 687 522} 3,096, 019)2, 561)2, 568] 11,203} 9,488] 24, 769, 524/1,197)1, 124 
24|Sheet metal products,.| 1,321 832 4,790, 036 2) 29519’ 083|! 10,533! 4,1661 22,350, 93711, 52111, 488 
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22.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1944, with Comparative 
Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1943—concluded 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried Average Wage- Average 
Industry Employees Total Salaries Earners Total Wages 
————————| Salaries |—————-—|————————_-| Wages |—————— 
Male |Female 1944) 1943 || Male )Female 1944 ] 1943 
No. No. $ $ $ No. No. $ $ $ 
25|Hosiery and knitted 
BOOUB Toric tans o's 1 a 938 5, 044, 705)2, 414|2, 276) 6,199} 14,650} 20,490,572] 983) 934 
26) Agricultural imple- 

7 TIONS tas cust arose one ML nOU 726 4, 237, 401/2, 112/1, 946] 10,222} 1,825} 21,231, 682/1, 762/1, 718 
27| Butter and cheese..... 3,440} 1,618 6, 550, 880)1, 295}1, 218) 11,985} 1,629) 18, 807,590/1,387]1, 253 
28| Printing and bookbind- ‘ 

Thay a Sea ea ee ae in Se 2,764] 1,256 7,879, 636|1, 960|1, 869)! 7,168] 4,454] 14, 946, 082/1, 2861, 247 
29|Boots and shoes, lea- 

GOD Seen err: 1,497 634} 4,947, 699/2,322/2,190] 8,968} 7,539] 17,688, 495/1,072|1, 023 
30|Scientific and _profes- 

sional equipment....} 1,546 971 5, 648, 077/2, 244|1,898) 4,497] 2,830] 14,086, 226/1, 923/1, 816 
PA URNIUGUTEs titeec suse chho 1, 278 519 3, 853, 790}2, 145)2, 037) 10,475] 1,774) 15,727, 038/1, 284|1, 226 
$2|Bridge and structural 

(yi ] Me ae ee amen aes eae 861 354 3, 430, 862/2, 82412, 786)| 7,223 346] 15,979, 043)2, 111)/2, 025 
$3| Biscuits, confectionery, 

BOCORMCUC sa cease ce et 1,801 793 5, 969, 940/2,301)2, 211] 4,244) 7,422) 11,355,637] 973] 931 
$4|Fruit and vegetable 

preparations......... 1, 204 637 3, 432, 826|1, 865|1, 769] 6,622) 6,905} 12,979,162} 960) 909 
30|Acids, alkalies and 

RaLUS tet nt eee. Seas 1,031 415 8,604, 8323/2, 493|2, 388] 6,026 492) 12,148, 459/1, 864]1, 756 


36)Silk and artificial silk. 647 465} 2,867,044/2,578/2,431])) 5,829] 4,374] 12,096,545]1, 186]1, 125 
$7|Planing mills, sash and 


door factories....... 1,462 424] 3,218, 535/1,707|1,714l| 9,012 461| 11,640, 083]1, 229]1, 201 
38|/Machine shops......... 1,132 444] 3,378, 02912, 143|1,979]| 5,840 592| 11,139, 054|1, 732|1, 663 
39|Petroleum products....| 1,122 317| 3, 830, 98812, 662|2,615|| 5,177 193| 10,486, 951/1, 9531/1, 947 
40|Breweries............. 1,241 327| 4,410, 331/2, 813|2, 712I| 4,952 605| 9,778, 202]1, 760|1, 679 
Totals, Forty Leading 

Industries,......... 95,072] 48,392} 308,674, 532/2,152| - |604,986/207,053/1,329,445,640|1,637| — 
Grand Totals, All 

Industries...... ... [126,858] 65,70@| 418,065, 594/2,171|2, 013|'744, 635/285, 689|1,611,555,776|1,564/1,525 


Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings.—In comparing earnings 
by provinces or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in 
each case since the distribution of industries has very definitely a regional signifi- 
cance. In some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability 
to exercise muscular strength is necessary, in others the labour force must exercise 
craftsmanship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers in these 
latter industries naturally command relatively higher wages than those employed 
in industries whose employees are routine workers. 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is in many 
cases different to that of weekly. or hourly earnings since the factors of number of 


_ weeks worked per year and number of hours worked per week enter into the picture. 


So that, while in general the same observations apply, a close study of the differences 
between the averages shown in Tables 21 and 22 will be of value to the student. 


The figures given in Tables 23 to 26 are based on an analysis of a pay-list 
covering one week in the month of highest employment. For this reason the figures 
do not refer to any particular month, since the month of highest employment might 


__ be May for one firm and October for another; they represent the summation of the 
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different months of highest employment as reported by all the firms. For a partic- 
ular industry, however, the month of highest employment is more significant as, 
in such case, it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in the same industry. 


Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners for manufacturing as a whole 
amounted to $34.95 in 1944, an increase of $12.72 or 57-2 p.c. as compared with 
1939. Average hourly earnings advanced from 46-2 cents in 1939 to 71-2 cents 
in 1944, an increase of 54-1 p.c. Annual earnings at $1,761 were 63-7 p.c. higher 
than in 1939. 3 


Female wage-earners received on an average $20.89 per week in 1944, an 
increase of $8.11 or 63-5 p.c. as compared with 1939. Hourly earnings at 47-9 cents 
were 69-3 p.c. Pet, while annual earnings at $1,051 were 69-8 p.c. higher. 


23.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and VCRS: 
Wage-Earners, 1934-44 


Average Earnings Hours 
Year a Worked 
Annual Weekly Hourly per week 


ALL WAGE-EARNERS 


$ $ Cents No. 
POZA i Nr ae ae oN SU: Pie te Sta een he nae arc lope cuetoie Neltstote tone oats 830 18-30 37-0 49-2 
1.93 Bie ote ia ee atta an oho ghd oc datca rete Ghats Sehstohel eats exetenste atetere 870 18-50 37-8 48-7 
VOB Ge ok ce ene Caenle aiate sid she tereueteteieca) solelobatate ete iat aiets! cus lenses 896 18-96 38-7 48-7 
193 Fran IRS SPN toto ne ttedets codons tenet retcnct ccataleterete tse Sehcteirers 965 2 2 48-8 
NO Ge ee oD eet Rater ie Caran ceiae oie ner RUSTE Wat ot Sierra's) olay alist acta aca ys 956 19-49 41-5 46-7 
PQS Oe sg eT en a ee ee see sapere era ce aate: Ceetarets 975 20-14 42-2 47-2 
TOAD i ere kn eS alaacs ait teat Broil arenas te tole eeavare 1,084 2230 44-3 50-1 
ALY: WIR RoR emer Oe Gre Ee 8, Ge me eed Sa) Rin BO EYAL OM ARRO! ORION 1, 220 24-95 49-0 50-5 
TOAD 3 ove Bie Oi Ae hcp. Ml Renan ae ets Pr abetNtel a aiistetare is srohetal@nigae tere 1,383 28-18 55-7 50-2 
1943 eh eee Se Pe eeeincee inet catohers waite ekete e cle eteays 1,525 29-87 60-6 48-8 
1944 ACS Foret A rine SRE eerie ee, atest de raise el aterenta eave inte ee 1,564 31-05 65-4 47-5 

MALE 
$ $ Cents No. 
LOS 4 Ae ro Se ad oe ee een ia tay. Mate tare tear vate or hiore etoleaais 930 20-31 40-7 49-91 
TOBE ee, ea tae ete ral encueers ual ee eae censck ee tans aes Poorest 966 20-41 41-3 49-41 
POSES AEROE eet APA er tera Mera ein is age oye atte aha aieliev sheer ote ales 995 20-92 42-3 49-41 
TOS Tis oe eA, ac rons eee ne aera) SePpency tare chee Rebate ah onetedeta 2 2 2 2 
VOSS Re sas ee cies ee nee peta aleeee San Cacia tata che steewirons 8 1,055 21-49 45-4 47°3 
1939 Fe ap tee ew toned eo aOR at aa le ea nee ate cre sc Gi abaereme ots 1,076 | 22-23 46-2 48-1 
Tee PME Peete eS Aes pena a= CSR OC i te aie, Set eg pit c th 202 24-83 48-8 50°9 
MOA Dat te SIs Tae eee ee) Wie) Cokie Bo Ra arate freeads tance eat 1°355 27-72 53-8 51-5 
GAD Te Se ee ciamccrdl nc etiene Ca rosatchstale eae wm lesenesateleys 1,558 31-75 61-9 51-3 
0 (C0. st SS Reine a) ek ins SI A ie nd te Red 5 tReet on A 1,726 33-80 67-1 50-4 
OSE Oe SS Be erie SR iris var he Sota 5 ameretaene ravotieerer hein ate aus ete 1,761 34-95 | 71-2 49-1 
FEMALE 

$ $ Cents No. 
USS 2. were yr Sencigh cali ila a he Gen idk asare eta eee ives manos Spt oi 539 11-80 25-1 46-91 
POS Bierce coe ces ott etehe erie, overs oe ocalic Sen bie tS hate areata lata, ofteteretiags 570 12-04 25-9 46-51 
TOSG en ho MeO ees a ee Mi a en ae Sims epee ete onal cots , 577 12-20 26-2 46-51 

POS Fick eh ders Sattiits Ae et alc Misti te Spinto ers a atecastebetatete neta eketeus oe fe 2 2 2 2 

HOSS sire ca Re re NR De AONE Ce MN Tere MR sine Rieko eRe Ce ege 594 12-10 27+1 44-6 
1 Re a eee Ete SLE nnn ERE ANS, Sy iee Ain Rs HERR 619 12-78 28-3 45-2 
1940p ee Tape e hy Set 8 ian ae ae A eS a bee Se ee aL 655 13-52 28-6 47-3 
LOG Tir we Rm ch. Sole Pn kets tie. tela mente, eateries Micasecne le 736 15-05 32-0 47-6 
IVY. Dalai ara are a SPR NES AC eee then A pam Bh yo CE OTS 854 17-41 37-1 46-9 
OAS A cele it Rese cic ote ate Bieta: tates Rita RL at ete once piers arenes 987 19-33 43-1 44-8 
1 4o Fe A ee LO ee ae ee Re cantina th eto Oe 1,051 20-89 47-9 43-6 


1 Estimated on the basis of hours worked by female wage-earners in 1938 and 1939 as compared with 
those worked by male wage-earners in those years. 2 Not available. 
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24.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Wage-Earners, Classified by 
Sex, Province and Industrial Group, 1944 


nn 
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Province or Industrial Group 


MINCE BA WAT IRIANG.. 5.) dbs caid TS Ohocnoe ane keel ben 


Nova Scotia 


Alberta 


Vegetable products. .2... 0 cejccscece ccs cclaves 
_SUTSARS IEC sco I" Ct a ln gy 
Textiles and textile products................. 
Wood and paper products: 6. shee. oes 
Pr ed lta PYOWUCIB 0s Saas clas cak coves. ee 


arince: Mdward Island. 32.00/04 wees oat 
eC OIE Wes Pew Ldive hale cole boaters sed raced 


Memetable products. ...... 0.0... c0vedes cesses’ 

PEI DOMUCES Scho dn es cde ticket acces enaice 
Textiles and textile products.................- 
Wood and paper products................eeee- 


ed 


Pee eee eee eee eee esses eres eeesreeeeesereeeese 


See e eee eee reser eeseeeeeseerseeeeeseseersccsese 


eee eee oee 


ee eeee 
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seer eeeee 
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eeeersceee 
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sere eee ee 
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eee eee ene 
sere ee eee 


sewer eee 


he ee Gay Ee ee ed eee eae Bates 


eee cece ne 
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Average Earnings 


Hours 
Worked 
per 
Annual | Weekly Hourly Week 
MALE 
$ $ Cents No. 
172, 28-10 50-0 56-3 
1,677 34-01 68-0 50-0 
1,474 29-19 57-1 51-1 
1, 671 33-53 65-6 51-1 
1, 843 36-30 75-4 48-1 
1, 653 32-36 68:6 47-2 
1,500 29-99 _ 58-9 50-9 
1,568 31-50 64-4 48-9 
1, 920 38-08 84-3 45-2 
1, 922 45-79 91-0 50:3 
1,761 34-95 71-2 49-1 
1, 522 29-15 59-0 49.4 
1, 445 30-21 63-5 47-6 
1, 482 29-49 61-4 48-0 
1,508 29-48 58-1 50-7 
2,003 40-53 82-5 49-1 
1, 846 35-65 74-0 48-2 
1,750 34-18 70°5 48-5 
ale rey: 34-40 71-7 48-0 
1, 664 30-81 66-8 46-1 
FEMALE 
$ $ Cents No. 
500 12-00 27-0 44-5 
968 19-63 42-0 46-8 
765 15-16 33-8 44-8 
1,001 20-09 44-6 45-0 
1,084 21-35 50-2 42-5 
932 18-24 42-5 42-9 
993 19-86 45-8 43-4 
996 20-01 44.8 44-7 
1, 288 25-57 58-4 43-8 
1,051 20-89 47-9 43-6 
848 16-25 38-4 42-3 
860. 17-96 41-9 42-9 
895 17-82 41-3 43-1 
844 16-50 39-4 41-9 
1,546 31-30 67-7 46-2 
1,169 22-56 50-7 44-5 
1,078 21-06 47-7 44-2 
1,166 22-57 51-3 44-0 
1,108 20-52 49-7 41-3 


1 Exclusive of ‘‘butter and cheese”’ and ‘‘fish-curing and -packing’’ plants. 
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25.—The Forty Industries Employing the Greatest Numbers of Male Wage-Earners, 
Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings, 1944 


Nors.—For the rank of these industries as regards the annual employment of male wage-earners, se€ 
Table 18. 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Annual 
Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Industry 
Amount| Rank|Amount| Rank|Amount| Rank| Week 
1 Anrbomb litle. te etcetera tae ret ee ep eu eames 1 1 
DAU REE A ies arse rete ACU OM GETS. OO 2 5 
3| Miscellaneous iron and steel products........... 3 3 
4\Bridge and structural steel.............2e--ee> 4 2 
5|Shipbuilding and repairs.............0ceseeeees ar 4 
6 Automobilersupplieseessmen ste cee eerie i 6 rf 
7 Railway rolling-stock.. 00.000. .ce.. sass cee enee uf 6 
8| Primary iron and steel.............20+eeeeeeeee 8 9 
9| Agricultural implements.............0.seeeeeee 9 16 
10|Brass and copper products.............+++eee- 10 10 
lilMachine Shops ac: cdcs pes heare aeons neds carte 11 22 
12| Acids, alicalies and salts..7.....5..0...0.5.00% 12 12 
AS Machinery-o- 0 nant von Cope nissan toe 13 14 
14) Hardware, tools and cutlery..............25055 14 11 
15|(Petroleums products acememet enor emilee weenie 15 8 
-16|Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 16 15 
17 Castings, WO sc. ona eeee on mn oie ss ames wees 17 17 
18]Clothing, women’s, factory...........s.:.2++-- 18 23 
19| Pulpand papers). io.c8 oes Le wee stowragcerda 19 13 
20| Rubber goods, including rubber footwear....... 20 19 
91\Printing and publishing...........-....02-es00+ 21 29 
PF Br Sweries oo eres Ce ee ie sees teen oon 22 18 
23| Miscellaneous chemical products.............+- 23 20 
24| Heating and cooking apparatus..............++- 24 28 
25| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining........ 25 21 
26| Clothing. men’s; fAChOry Roean so ses 85 yee se 26 25 
271 Sheet metal Products. sistisn-s aercneee aches: 27 24 
28|Slaughtering and meat packing..............+.- 28 26 : 
agi tin ing ae eae Ebina ees 29 27 : 
30| Hosiery and knitted goods...........++++ee+++> 30 33 bs 
Stl Plour anditeedsamillse. sees soe cere es eens os 31 31 % 
$4| Silk anti artificial sill). ga. «ess.ct Ress os 32 32 % 
33|Bread and other bakery products..........+.-. 33 30 5) 
BA lunnitunds.cio <i catiyh dca ee Reeeee eee teoe 34 35 ‘ 
35|Cotton yarn and cloth... .....cse.cecsneeceees 35 34 
SG Sawrllse, eee ee aes oats oie telete ate tate sus ae 36 38 : 
37| Boots and shoes, leather............. WR eon oas 4 37 36 is 
38|Planing mills, sash and door factories......-... 38 37 é 
$9 Boxes; wOOd Glin cceoe ia: so iio ateianersyeirielw rip @7mial= 39 39° e 
40|Fruit and vegetable preparations..........++--- 40 40 i" 


Averages, Forty Leading Industries 


Averages, All Industries!..............+-- - 


1 Exclusive of ‘‘butter and cheese”’ and ‘‘fish-curing and -packing’”’ plants. 
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I 
26.—The Forty Industries Employing the Greatest N umbers of Female Wage-Earners, 

Ranked According to the Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings, 1944 


Nore.—For the rank of these industries as regards the annual employment of female wage-earners, 
see Table 20. 


——__  —K—n—n—“<—“—S 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Annual Average 
Earnings Earnings Earnings Hours 


Industry Worked 


per 
Amount| Rank] Amount| Rank| Amount! Rank Week 


$ No. 
Sb FORD BAG COLINAS Ere ae eee ee 1 83-0 1 1, 904 1 48-3 
pre et Nesey cts SEA SS Toke 2 73° 2 1, 659 3 44.2 
Tortora erevens 3 69- 4 1,621 4 46-1 
Morais otk 4 72: 3 1,695 2 43-2 
Bate tie Theta RTT eee ee aS 5 65: 5 1,398 5 43-6 
Dichytby EP, NIE one ie aaa amet 6 60- 6 1,380 6 45-0 
ERECT RIAN Te oles cis cae ees 7 59- vi 1, 283 7 45-8 
iF Hie iene 8 53- 8 1,244 8 44-9 
okachvts PaO BORER EIEN oer 2a ee ene 9 50- ) 1,032 16 44-1 
Me Wacosaanet sc. as ck eR TES 3 DM . : 1,120 10 45-5 
pS sa ae : . iets 126 9 44-9 
Oe ci. oP Cae eee . : 1,096 11 44.3 
PES A bsteyeern ines oe : . 1,063 12 43-0 
Lay ba 40- 1,041 | 14] 41-8 
were Gavel te asiena setae: . . 1,059 13 45-6 
Rays NTA Ae biota eae cores : . 1,038 15 44.3 
tatilitne) cs ade etapa a ; ; 868 | 23 44-4 
i Dae ae Se ; ; 958| 17] 40-0 
Bcsas ate: metouabereae oreher' : . 892 21 43-1 
B a A 5 IE ROR ee . 949 18 47-1 
BOO. Sicah ob. Se aOCrceteo ty as ah ane a “0° 899 20 39-2 | 
HA Mave eter afakar see os os oo ehole (a : 884 22 42-8 
coo date aerodiaed Meena Shine Hien eas Heh ances : 863 25 42-5 
Seer eae: Won Geetea er 910 | 19 45-3 
Ba eva aren steers Baad rad © or : 866 24 45-6 
OPO Seh Ty eae ee ee : . 822 27 43-7 
813 28 40-5 
48| Fruit and vegetable preparations,.............. : . 791 31 43-7 
29|Miscellaneous paper products...........+6...+0. 794] 30] 41-2 
SE OOO Sere cS tI : . 796 29 43-1 
J Eihag DIGIC AER” aes Eee a ene a at Sp : , 838 26 43-2 
NPS iste PHOS REE a rae . : 773 33 40-6 
Ree eSSU TAINS coho yelc dbase dyer webohdr cir . . 785 32 41-4 
Mees Aree ey Am -76 . 735 | 34 39-6 
DOMEerA Ee chivas 3. ts'e Giavc che ore aclae stele hta bake on 2 : 703 38 43-7 
Puicaeapas iets ts ae et MEO . 619 40 39-6 
37/Gloves and mittens, leather.................... : . 704 37 42-0 
38| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.............. . . 729 35 40-4 
39 Bread and other bakery products.............. . 725 36 42-6 
40| Miscellaneous food products.................... . 673 39 37-1 
= Averages, Forty Leading Industries 1,068 - 43-7 


Averages, All Industries!................. 
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Mee Si 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages igs divided by the index number of the cost 
of living, on the same base, a measure of “real”? wages is obtained. Index numbers 
for 1931 to 1944 are given in Table 27. In 19383, the height of the depression, real 
wages were 88-3 on the 1935-39 base. From then on they rose steadily except in 
1938, and stood at 141-1 in 1944, an increase of about 60 p.c. 


27,—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1931-44 


Nors.—Figures on the 1917 base, with qualifications as to comparability, for 1917 to 1930 are published 
at p. 421 of the 1939 Year Book. 


See ts esas bag A eS Se eee 


Index Numbers (1935-39 =100) 


ie i ei gt Re eda 
ear ages Pai age- early Real Vatua 
Earners Barnings Average Cost of of Average 
Yearly Living Yearly 
Earnings Earnings 
$ No. $ 
POST EN AEE C8 a cnectetets mieten 415,277,895 |- 487,149 950 101-9 109-1 93-4 
(OSD ae tore eee Cates Grcee 322, 245, 926 381, 783 844 90-6 99-0 91+5 
MOSS a eee crs sah senator ears ote 296, 929, 878 382, 022 777 83-4 94-4 88-3 
TOBE RE ee eee 355, 090, 929 427,717 830 89-1 95-6 93-2 
TOSSA BAA aoe acl eres 399,012, 697 458, 734 870 93-3 96-2 97-0 
TOS Gis ea! dace eevee opetayperetene oes 438, 873,377 489, 942 896 96-1 98-1 98-0" 
AOS Tite Stee als coeceneeeteeter 525, 748, 562 544, 624 965 103-5 101-2 102-3 
HOS SRay, Graisdne caves seovertte yar 498, 282, 208 521, 427 956 102-6 102-2 100-4 
NOSGE era wens crsladiere crest 519,971, 819 533, 342 975 104°6 101-5 103-1 
TGA ae ote niece ce 679, 273, 104 626, 484 1,084 116-3 105-6 110-1 
NGA a, etc enichets see 978, 525, 782 802, 234 1, 220 130-9 111-7 117-2 
MOAI ce Saini ors atecieims coset 1,347, 934,049 974, 904 1,383 148-4 117-0 126-8 
TO4S Pe ARR thence 1,598,434,879 | 1,047,873 1,525 163-6 118-4 139-0 
VO AAR rs he ee ROR. fae: 1,611,555,776 | 1,030,324 1, 564 167-8 118-9 141-1 


Ro an ER eh ee ee RS a Gea lc 


Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 28 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total | 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come, in the long 
run, are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are 
alone available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs, 
and all other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage 
declined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, 
while from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, due to decreased industrial 
activity, the percentage of salaries to value added was above normal. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased 174 p.c. during the 
period 1924-44 while wage-earners increased but 147 p.c. The percentage of wages 
has fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning em=- 
ployees may be more rapidly adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage 
levels likewise may be more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. Of 
the increase in the net value of production since 1939 amounting to $2,484,724, 109, 
$1,291,810,217 or 52-0 p.c. was passed along in increased salaries and wages. 

z 
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28.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Total Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1924-44 


Percentages— 
Value Added ———————————e ee 
Year by Processes | Salaries Paid | Wages Paid || © of Total 
of Manufacture? of Salaries | of Wages Salaries 
to Value to Value | and Wages 

Added Added to Value 

Added 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LODE SER Kone. 1,075, 458, 459 130,344,822 | 404,122,853 12-1 37-6 49-7 
TOR Stes oe oes 1,167,936,726 | 133,409,498 | 436,534,944 11-4 37-4 48-8 
POD aa Us otra coe abs 1,305,168,549 | 142,353,900 | 483,328,342 10-9 37-0 47-9 
TOV ati decane lak 1,427, 649, 292 151,419,411 511, 285, 921 10:6 35-8 46-4 
TOD8 Kivoiacsdeicee« 1,597,887,676 | 162,903,007 | 558,568,627 10-2 35-0 45-2 
DO2OF 2, ce tots aes es 1) 755,386, 087.) 170, 003;.710.-| 601,737, 507 10-0 34:3 44.3 
TO302 Wire Nie aes 1,522,737,125 | 169,992,216 | 527,563,162 11-2 34-6 45-8 
DOS Tse rte Wee oes 1,252,017,248 | 172,289,095 | -415, 277,895 13-8 33-2 47-0 
RO pes ak ak ee 955, 960, 724 151,355,790 | 322,245,926 15-8 33°7 49-5 
OSB eA A Fat he teas 919,671,181 139,317,946 | 296,929,878 |}. 15-1 32-3 47-4 
TOBA Wa oye Serra aa i,087,301,742 | 148,760,126 | 355,090, 929 13-7 32-7 46-4 
HORS thane redone. 1,153,485,104 | 160,455,080 | 399,012,697 13-9 34-6 48-5 
O36 aot Coal tee 1, 289,592,672 | 173,198,057 | 438,873,377 13-4 34-0 47-4 
NOS ee aaa hak 1,508, 924,867 | 195,983,475 | 525,743,562 13-0 34-8 47-8 
O38 ca eae ea A Lip aac 1,428,286,778 | 207,386,381 | 498, 282, 208 14-5 34-9 49-4 
MOOS Greed. ere weteck. 1,531,051,901 | 217,839,334 | 519,971,819 14-2 34-0 48-2 
MOA) traeekl cy: 4 aa 1,942,471,238 | 241,599,761 679, 273, 104 12-0 35-0 47-0 
DEA spn rR a 2,605,119,788 | 286,336, 861 978, 525,782 11-0 37-6 48-6 
US A) ge a 3,309,973,758 | 334,870,793 |1,347, 934,049 10-1 40-7 50-8 
NOLS ee oe oa ee pcs 3,816,413,541 | 388,857,505 |1, 598, 434, 879 10-2 42-0 52-2 
(oY. ae ee ar aA 4,015,776,010 | 418,065,594 |1, 611, 555,776 10-4 40-2 50-6 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’’; see.footnote 1, Table 1, p. 510. 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product, or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The latter takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to an increase in production con- 
currently with a decrease in the number of employees. The former measure has to 
be adjusted for changes in the price level and, as between industries, it makes those in 
which the cost of raw materials is relatively high, appear to operate on a larger scale. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufacturing 
establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. In 
1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over $1,000,000 dropped 
again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954, or 53 p.c. of the total. 
With the increased production resulting from war needs, the number of plants with 
a production of $1,000,000 or over jumped to 1,376 in 1944, and their output was 
about 75 p.c. of the total value of manufactures. 
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29.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Value of Products, 
with Totals and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1929, 1939, 
1943 and 1944. 


19291 19392 
Average Average 
Group of Gross Values Estab- Total per Estab- Total er 
lishments| Production Estab- || lishments} Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Minder $25 000! srs sameee teen. 14, 024 106, 735, 470 7,611 15, 623 120, 903,054 Shs COs 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.... 2, 802 99,529,725 Ba, SPI 2,803 99, 558, 383 35,519 
50,000 os 100,000.... 2,209 156, 308, 744 70,760 2,215 156, 410, 769 70,614 
100,000 ve 200,000.... 1,688 237, 532, 492 140,718 1,584 225, 582, 130 142,413 
200,000 os 500,000.... 1,519 504, 218, 217 331,941 1, 285 390, 626, 844 303, 990 
500,000 he eet OOOO00 Rare 636 443,597,677 697,481 689 466, 441, 130 676, 983 
1,000,000 oa 5,000,000.... 601} 1,217, 866,089! 2,026, 400 520] 1,091,293, 939) 2,098, 642 
FH CO0000land overt wn. lee 118] 1,298, 198, 865)11, 001, 685 81 923, 724, 311/11, 404, 004 
Totals and Averages....... 23,0971 4,063,987,279| 172,225 24,8001 3,474,540,560| 140,102 
1943 1944 
Winder:$25: 000 en enc atone 13, 954 124,794, 223 8, 948 13, 942 128, 782, 147 9, 237 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.... 3,781 135, 438, 061 35, 821 4,011 143,023,914 35,658 
50,000 2 100,000.... 3,216 228, 807, 450 71,147 3,442 245, 273, 500 71,259 
100,000 ff 200,000... 2,390 341, 815, 362 143,019 2,513 355, 235, 489 141,359 
200,000 a 500,000... 2,108 664, 348, 960 315, 156 2,256 714, 546,348 316, 731 
500,000 oY 1,000,000.... 916 647, 958, 228 707,378 943 661, 670, 696 701, 666 
1,000,000 id 5,000,000... 1,006) 2,115, 862,125) 2,108,243 1,089] 2,294, 546,053) 2,107,021 
5,000,000 and over..:........... 281) 4,473, 836, 590/15, 921, 127 287| 4,530, 614, 372/15, 786, 113 
Totals and Averages....... _ 27,652) 8,732,860,999| 315,813 28,483] 9,073,692,519| 318,565 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive 


of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1923, establishments 
employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 the proportion had increased to 27-3 p.c. of 
the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production into larger 
units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the percentage 
having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric stations included). With the 
recovery in production since 1933, the percentage has risen again and in 1939 stood 
at 25-6. The same also holds true for establishments employing 101 hands or over. 
In 1923, they employed 58-6 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c., in 19383, 55-7 p.c., 
In 1939, 61-5 p.c. 


The impact of the War on the concentration of war industries into large units 
is illustrated by the increase in the number of establishments employing 500 hands 
or over. In 1939 such establishments numbered 172 and employed 25-6 p.c. of 
the total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1944, the number 
had increased to 383 and the percentage of total employees to 47-0. In a further 
subdivision of this group in 1944 it was found that 226 establishments employed 
between 500 and 999 persons, 56. between 1,000 and 1,499, and 101 employed over 
1,500. All told, there were 12 plants employing over 7,000 persons. The largest 
one had an employment of approximately 13,000 with the next three largest employ- 
ing between 9,000 and 10,000. Three other plants employed between 8,000 and 
9,000 persons while the remaining five plants in this group employed between 7,000 
and 8,000 workers. 


ee oe a ae 
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30.—Manufacturing Establishments, Classified by Number of Employees, by 
Provinces, 1944 ¢ 


’ - Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 Total 
~ Province to to to to and Em- 
500 799 999 1,499 over || ployees 


See, s,s Se [iene 


MENINGES Fa WOFCBlANG ties elem coe cee tree cn ee 241 Nil Nil Nil Nil 241 
BOWS SOCO ULL Estate ciel ois eae one DoE e ow Udo ens 1, 267 9 Me 4 1, 281 
Mew uorMS WIC Kc anasto tk cis cal heehee’ 930 3 2 2 Nil 937 
EE BYES ge A Bar PR aa Pe Ne eC eS oR 9,525 57 16 20 39 9, 657 
OMPALIOMR nT e ea a aT ea ae Ts One a Ee 10, 539 92 30 25 44 10, 730 
BVIATI GOP eee UR Tata ce ei eS ie es hehe dio oe 1,281 Nil 1 3 5 1,290 
BASKeLCHE WAM ean Koren owe iceks ones ice yetre cei cee 1,051 3 Nil Nil Nil 1,054 
ENVOY cae SS SAA ois ye” a Salone A ae aa ea RL ROA ep 1,159 2 1 3 ie 1,165 
MEET LIS MeO) Und Oi arena cnt Stee More ic oan ot siete se opines 2,095 7 2 3 9 2,116 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................. 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 12 

Canad ane cee oe co eren 28,100 173 53 56 101 28,483 


-31.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 


- to Number of Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1943 and 1944 


19291 19392 
Group E Average : Average 
stab- Estab- 
5 Employees | per Estab- : Employees | per Estab- 
lishments Hishment lishments lighieent 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees...... oe: 12,273 30, 446 2-5 13,002 28, 020 2-2 
5 to 20 employees........ 6, 160 62,310 10-1 6, 985 68,151 9-8 
DA S50 rin Onde RAL ye Cw 81, 846 32-3 2,330 75,324 32-3 
pier 100 SN en aE, L262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81, 646 70-5 
101 “ 200 pra bie Ac, 745 103, 944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
201 “ 500 BEN etree 444 136,397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
BOMANC.OV.EL Cn oetuss eth cas ce 182 189, 253 1,040-0 172 168,168 977-7 
Totals and Averages... 23,597 694, 434 29-4 24,800 658,059 26:5 
1943 1944 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees......... 13,154 29, 288 2-2 13, 208 29, 958 2-3 
5 to 14 employees....... 6, 606 54,478 8-2 vere Bt 58, 404 8-2 
15 “ 49 Re Nei, 0 4,444 120, 417 27-1 4,615 124, 408 27-6 
50 “ 99 etebeny eee 1,536 107, 153 €9-7 1, 622 113, 869 70-2 
100 “ 199 Sal ahs Se 875 121,139 138-4 900 126, 192 140-2 
200 “ 499 ert at aR 659 200, 912 304-9 644 196, 707 305-4 
500 and over............... 378 607, 681 1, 607-6 bie OSo 573,344 1, 497-0 
Totals and Averages... 27,652 | 1,241,068 44-9 28,483 | 1,222,882 42-9 
1 Includes central electric stations, dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive of 


_ Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—Table 32 summarizes the 


_ degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentra- 


tion is extremely marked in the case of automobiles, railway rolling-stock, aircraft, 
cotton yarn and cloth, shipbuilding and repairs, miscellaneous chemical products, 


non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, and pulp and paper; whereas in the case 


of bread and other bakery products, women’s factory clothing, butter and cheese, 


and sawmills, the degree of concentration is low. 
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32.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons 
in the Twenty-Five Leading Industries, 1944 


Péscanvare Percentage 
are of of Total of Total 


Suc é 
Industry Rateblish: _ ore Pita tens” 
ments Industry Industry 
fi Slaughtering<and* meat: packing. cece tie seine aiciel cic nelo ela eee aioiere 27 17:6 79:8 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining................eeeee0e8: 15 93°7 98-6 
Zi Miscellancous'chemical products israe ioe aare cclee cee oe crcerenionion 22 9-6 92-4 
ANAT GRALES OW Lc brie ontcee eee eet A Be ace c Cee ee Oe gine oie nies: 24 53-3 98-3 
DE Up ANC Paper Racterctete cas, Bie talus CARING re aCe ne ec tee ote nena SY 54-8 91-4 
GiShipbuildingvand'reparirs $.% «08. ec eae eens hte ee 33 35-1 94-5 
WWAUCOMIO DIES base wont, arate tay a ened ebeteee os ataaaed he, RES ERG eee 4 80-0 99-7 
S| Hlectrieal apparatus:and, SUDDlIeS at. «eee miomaine oe eee ane 45 19-2 83-7 
9\Iron and steel products, miscellaneous. ....... 00... cece eee eee ees 27 15-9 92-3 
Lo Buttersandiehéese sce es oe Fe cate eee te eae cele ace terete Risers 11 0-5 12-2 
MU Savas gay io h tocts con oleh sins «seit ey cee kiss eae terete eke aes pagal 0-4 21-1 
12) Hlourian cd Teed inills sess yest a oretsboraste crocs eee erer etrcrers tere ote 7 0-6 41-6 
13| Brim ary 1rOnyanGdssbeel oy westieeiec metal eter ates teenie seein 31 48-4 91-4 
14|\Petroleum progictsicac ance ee eee a ieee aes 9 18-7 65-8 
15| Rubber: goods eee cetre cee EE en eae nee tree 19 33-9 94-4 
16 Railway rolling=stock#:.acqcat aoeh ee eee DERE shiger vate 22 59-4 96-5 
TL Automobile supplies. « vapstpascuirem leis rae de near aiedets Sioa ee ional 24 23-1 83-1 
18|Brasstand copper products. | cates ae ae ee reals cine ger ave 22 13-6 78-4 
LO Machinery? 2 eee Ata etc cee Kea, SRO Ene Cape aati ote 35 13-6 66-0 
20\ Clothing imenys,;"1aCtoryetca eaters. ere Ween Pee Crete = 32 7:7 41-1 
2h Clothing kwomenisstactory,eaccomi eons meee rome eee chy ac 11 1:3 10-8 
g2bread and. olher bakery products cease ate cia ae anaes 19 0-7 25-1 
Qa OtLOnsy arn ANG. ClObIe | mscnts See Gee ae RL croc eee: 25 61-0 94-5 
24 Sheet meval products. eee eee ones Bie ee ees: 25 a a 


25|/ ruit.and, vegetable: preparationst)...n.aeorseceu eve cu ce ssennawe. 9 2: 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


This part of the Chapter is introduced by a general analysis of the concentration 
of the manufacturing industries in the provinces. In the sections that follow, the 
principal features of the manufactures of each province are brought out and finally 
the distribution of manufacturing throughout the principal cities and towns of the 
Dominion is shown. 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1944 amounted to $7,269,483,000 or over 
80 p.c. of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity 
of Ontario to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., the water power and other 
varied resources of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of 
Canada and the United States have all contributed to the above result. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each 
industrial group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of textiles and chemicals, but in 
each of the other groups Ontario has the greater production. ‘The standing of these 
two provinces is most nearly approached by’ British Columbia in the case of the wood 
and paper products group, where the latter province accounts for 16-5 p.c. of the 


gross production compared with 35-7 p.c. for Ontario and 34:5 p.c. for Quebec; in r 


each of the other groups the positions of Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. — 


~ 
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GROSS PRODUCTION OF ONTARIO AND QUEBE 
AS COMPARED WITH 
CANADA AS A WHOLE 


C 


1944 
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_1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1944 


Estab-| py. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Group lish- ge and of Value of Value of 
ments | PiOvees Wages Materials Products Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Canada 

_ Vegetable products......... 5,941) 130,679} 183,943,948} 763,606,750] 485,551,491] 1,270,518, 297 
Animal products............ 4,388] 94,195} 129,215,389] 835,586,247] 246,064,720] 1,092, 015, 647 
Textiles and textile products. 2,481) 153,122 195, 805, 681 419, 988, 642 351, 186,488 781,771, 688 
Wood and paper products...| 10,452 189, 674 284, 436, 559 497, 656, 158 550, 826, 986} 1,098,725, 822 
Tron and its products........ 2,192) 411,944 818,452,454] 1,104,083, 922} 1,390,703, 087 2,540, 992, 974 
Non-ferrous metal products. 635) 104,314 182,909, 292 549, 317, 062 399,498, 519 992,345,975 

Non-metallic mineral pro- 
Gisaitcien wate Te esl ks 748| 31,590 56,130,338) 234,714,319] 152,525,053] 416, 268, 879 

Chemicals and chemical pro- 
OOS eee 981} 81,822} 137,422,977] 360,412,749] 355,260,598! 733,569, 232 
Miscellaneous industries..... 665} 25,542 41,304, 732 66, 967, 507 84,159,068] 152,484,005 
LOOMIS ia ec Stee ois 28, 483|1,222,882| 2,029,621,370| 4,832,333,356| 4,015,776,010| 9,073,692, 519 

Prince Edward Island 

Vegetable products.......... 41 311 274, 643 914, 430 598, 921 1,563, 245 
Animal Products...:........ 102 716 489, 969 4,494,471 1,317, 544 5, 870, 046 
Wood and paper products 87 358 269, 127 307, 164 464,307 787,296 
Iron and its products........ 7 324 571,397 505, 842 707,393 1, 233, 249 
All other groups! ........... 4 78 89, 627 771, 603 482, 670 1,259, 808 
NTE a ee 241| 1,786 1,694,763 6,993,510 3,570,835 10,713,644 


1 Includes textiles, non-metallic mineral and chemical products, 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1944—continued 


Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Group and of Value of Value of 
Wages Materials Products Products 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia 
Vegetable products......... 3,913, 268 11,083, 465 9,085, 197 20, 728, 350 
Animal products........-... 3,979,819 19,158,760 8, 160, 996 27,685, 124 © 
Textiles and textile products. 2,687, 130 5,274, 926 5,663, 789 11, 133, 460 
Wood and paper products... 6, 654, 671 12, 926, 854 12, 266, 000 26,368, 549 
Tron and its products........ 39,351, 937 32,512, 969 51,075, 080 87,071,066 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUCtSERR See ee LOM Nahe 2,686,106 19, 920, 559 5,619, 951 27,226,677 
Chemicals and chemical 
PLOGUCLSY-WAceee ee aoe 600, 345 2,468, 706 1,418, 409 3,999,551 
Miscellaneous industries..... 67,135 116, 884 87, 216 208, 887 
Totalsi:cacieicns 59,940,414) 103,463,123 93,376,638] 204,421,664 
New Brunswick 
Vegetable products.......... 3, 947,495 26, 260,039 9,979,109 36, 918, 876 
Animal productsa.ia: sce eas 2, 694, 235 14, 560, 503 5,012,496 19, 890, 034 
Textiles and textile products. 1,941, 765 3,505,761 3,349, 066 7,022,222 
Wood and paper products... 12,540, 255 30,872, 586 26, 166, 289 61,127,507 
Tron and its products........ 9, 207, 082 4,504, 534 14, 218, 964 19,073, 167 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
ucts eee oe aoe 333, 826 590, 411 912,108 1, 657, 506 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
UES ic nate aes 420,975 2,785, 490 1,054, 709 3, 872, 447 
Miscellaneous industries!. ... 1, 259, 497 914,275 1, 565, 737 2,544, 818 
Totalssac0-- Geen 32,345,080 83,993,599 62,258,478} 152,106,577 
Quebec 
Vegetable products......... 52,593,105} 184,136,986] 132,429,534) 321,657,994 
Animal products... ee src: 37,194,525] 179,992,694 63,904,516] 246,217,640 — 
Textiles and textile products. 105, 125, 498 229, 847, 322 195, 155, 721 430, 934,363 — 
Wood and paper products... 88, 651, 354 LAY O87 347 183, 267,705 377, 488, 895 
Tron and its products........ 226,419,694) 274,554,737} 363,187,996] 648,480, 258 
Non-ferrous metal products 62,248,375 226,970, 120 155, 205, 908 404,055, 401 
Non-metallic mineral pro- , 
GUCta he. Sot retieenicetee 13, 413, 869 62,562,018 35,313,827| 106,627,256 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
Cutis wets eee eek es 75,469,476] 153,999,527] 209,155,252} 370,363,933 — 
Miscellaneous industries..... 7,040, 157 10, 652, 302 12, 898, 675 23, 859,443 
Totalsiciire ec accs ve 668,156,053] 1,494,253,053| 1,350,519,134) 2,929,685,183 
Ontario 
Vegetable products......... 95,979,079} 386,677,531] 253,517,977] 651,705, 186 
Animal products. seek © ae 47,815,449] 280,547,589 85,450,644] 370,389,478 — 
Textiles and textile products. 78,170,055} 156,182,276] 183,317,170} 298,593,419 
Wood and paper products.... 109, 253,058 173, 471, 996 204, 618, 757 390, 418, 343 
Tron and its products........ 422,897,114] 701,823,124] 759,663,915] 1,489, 172,929 
Non-ferrous metal products. 110,444,525} 281,010,267} 228,161,322} 526,157,444 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUCTEIE Seen eee 30, 857, 282 98, 498, 229 86,872,343] 199,293,850 
Chemicals and chemical 
PLOGUCTS aut eae 49,928,255} 182,170,295} 114,452,605} 304,317,467 
Miscellaneous industries..... 29, 693, 243 49, 966, 551 63, 989, 180 114, 749, 668 
Wotals ie eos $75,038,060] 2,310,347,858| 1,930,043,913| 4,339,797, 784 


1 Includes non-ferrous metal products, 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of Each Province, Classified by Industrial 
Groups, 1944—concluded 


Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Group levees and of Value of Value of 
ploy Wages Materials Products Products 
Manitoba $ § § $ 
Vegetable products......... 5, 248 7,187,418 41,463,778 20, 850, 236 63, 378, 340 
Animal products............ 7,936 12,016, 571 117,819, 948 28,222,136 146, 813,111 
Textiles and textile products. 4, 283 4,715, 968 16, 572,356 7,873,192 24,554, 563 
Wood and paper products... . 5, 795 8, 067, 781 10, 562, 000 16,342, 024 27,663, 243 
Tron and its products........ 12, 286 22, 268, 527 17,537,270 32, 041,393 50, 769, 829 
Non-ferrous metal products. 540 936, 443 7,151, 920 2,152,334 9,518, 577 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
De Ea 2 OF a 984 1,468, 767 4,703,135 3, 838, 989 9,529, 409 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
UECUSA hehe SA intone te 3,141 5,054, 060 8, 428,078 7,032, 860 16, 057, 864 
Miscellaneous industries... . 724 1,042,546 1,996, 440 1, 986, 762 4,049, 658 
OURS | 3... See. 40,937 62,758,081] 226,234,925 129,339,926] 352,334,594 
Saskatchewan Se 
Vegetable products......... 2,293 3,240,738 31,316,355 9, 168, 352. 41,120,272 
nimal products ........... 3,818 5, 564, 898 58,588,091 13,404, 220 72,520, 869 
Textiles and textile products. 4 55, 264 1,054, 340 160, 801 1,216, 999 
Wood and paper products... 3,329 3,338, 128 4,317,024 6,474, 884 11,046,349 
Tron and its products....... 1, 506 2, 850, 787 5, 610, 084 5, 214, 5385 10, 972,572 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
UNECE CNR Eas oA Shh ae an 784 1,511, 650 15, 693, 986 4,194,076 20,910,769 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
CEST tre ne ee ED 118 160, 927 312,073 290, 354 613, 380 
Miscellaneous industries! .. . 464 980,711 14, 323, 064 1,926,111 16, 948, 024 
MOtals oon e5 ck 12,361 17,703,103} 131,215,017 40,833,333} 175,349,234 
Alberta 53 
Vegetable products......... 4,000 5, 576,191 34, 977, 643 20, 687,475 56,278,917 
nimal products............ 6, 307 9,308, 449 104,371, 431 20,499, 061 125, 506, 481 
Textiles and textile products. 871 1,068,086 2,017, 560 1, 828, 918 3, 864, 726 
ood and paper products... 5, 258,039 8,681, 466 9, 535, 811 18, 502, 895 
Tron and its products....... 7,708,715 5,377,379 10,340, 747 16, 038, 988 
Non-ferrous metal products. 77 136, 422 350, 624 237, 602 596, 938 
Non-metallic mineral pro- j : 
TN TSTE oe Sena, aR 2,939, 297 14, 916, 622 10, 163,179 26, 089, 057 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
NES Bp Ps he iw tains aR Rr 940, 470 988, 671 3, 657, 309 5, 190, 555 
Miscellaneous industries..... 292,060 401,141 465, 651 881,337 
Ota eso 5 he 33,227,729] 172,082,537 77,415,753] 252,949,894 
British Columbia a ip a alee e 
Vegetable products.......... 11, 230, 956 46, 773, 228 29, 232, 442 77, 160, 941 
nimal products:..:...../.. 10,151, 474 56, 052, 760 20,093, 107 . 77, 122, 864 
Textiles and textile product 2,003,779 5, 035, 705 3, 657, 085 8, 769, 609 
ood and paper products... 50, 390, 218 84, 961, 610 91, 655, 128 180, 264, 855 
ron and its products........ 87, 117,082 61, 641, 287 154, 192, 895 218,091,597 
Non-ferrous metal products. 7,505, 395 19, 276, 828 11,085, 684 34, 066, 668 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
EE EI ae a 2, 863, 049 17, 668, 577 5, 400, 785 24, 560, 922 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
CEU, ot ila estes al aaah 4,812,650] . 8, 997, 975 17, 928, 539 28, 620, 166 
Miscellaneous industries... 2,564, 515 3, 152, 046 3, 891, 532 7, 187, 067 
motels 3.79. ber. 178,639,118] 303,560,016 337,137,197] 655,884,689 
Yukon and N.W.T. 
Wood and paper products. . . 13, 928 18,111 36, 081 57,890 
All other STONDS ee. i ee 105, 044 171, 607 244,722 431, 366 
otal. ie 118,972 189,718 280,803 489, 256 


1 Includes non-ferrous metal products. 


_ The degree of concentration of manufacturing production in large units is 
illustrated in Table 2. In the Province of Quebec, 51-3 p.c. of all persons engaged 
in manufacturing were employed in establishments having 509 or more employees, 
as compared with 46-9 p.c. for Canada as a whole. Ordinarily, Ontario ranks 
second in concentration of manufacturing production. In 1942, however, British 
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Columbia with 47-2 p.c. came second; this was due to the large shipbuilding 
plants located there.. In 1944, Ontario resumed her normal position in second 
place with 47-3 p.c., while Nova Scotia came third with 45-8 p.c., followed by 
British Columbia with 45-2 p.c., Manitoba 35-7 p.c., New Brunswick 26-9 p.c., 
Alberta 24-3 p.c. and Saskatchewan 15-6 p.c. | 


2,.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in Each Province, 1944 


Provincial 


Number of Percentage of | Percentage of 
Establishments| Total Number Number of 
Province Employing 500 of Employees 
or More Establishments| Accounted for 
Persons in Province by these 
Establishments 
AR AC a SM SS ek li ok ne See a EE 
Prince Edward Island..........20.+eeeeeesceete ene cees Nil - - 
Nova SCOCIAE usta x sions lovers tle tle ecovay Nace ale lovee bye pateteres wie neitiels =e 14 1-1 45-8 
New Brunswick.........-seeceeeereees see eteeeeeeeers 7 0-7 26-9 
QuebeGs. Ais iow toseseege en te hogan at artes ice re 132 1-4 51-3 
Ohi bari ee Bade ero ee alae obiels Rie Pn eotaae ne nee er 191 1-8 47-3 
Manitobe sii cirtiitesles os ere isire at apcayerein teens gamer eserenceenone co 9 0-7 35-7 
Saskatchewan.......sscccseeceensen eres eenereeeseees 3 0:3 15-6 
DA Theritaicce ce Haat cles Swtersto Sala erred ost orn olayateye odetaustelaiels 6 0-5 24-3 
British Columbia............eccc ese r eee eceeeeeesoecs 21 1-0 45-2 
IDO tAIS ew ee on een =, Sen edema neste 383 1-3 46-9 


Section 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1944 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery resources 
make butter and cheese, fish curing and packing, and slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing the leading manufactures of the Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its 
coal mines and its fisheries, as well as its extensive forests and agricultural lands and 
is favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron-ore supply of Newfound- 
land. On these resources are based the leading manufactures of primary iron and 
steel, shipbuilding and repairs, fish curing and packing, sawmills, pulp and paper, 
and butter and cheese. In addition to this, important petroleum refineries and 
coke and gas plants add to the diversification of manufacturing in the Province. 
The forests of New Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp and paper and saw- 
milling industries, although fish and agricultural products add to the varied output. 
Sugar refining and the production of railway rolling-stock also form important 
branches of manufacturing production. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1944 


Estab-| pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- Toss an of Value of Value of 
ments | POY Wages Materials Products Products 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Fish curing and packing.......... 70 506 284,716 1, 945, 435 744,923 2,717, 806 
2|\Butter and cheese...........-+0+- 29 136 137,088 1,553, 353 436, 252 2,019, 998 
3\ Castings, LOD: cies) eee hee 3 259 489, 735 245, 100 583, 243 841, 813 
4\Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 8 149 118,949 438, 831 247, 483 710, 034 
FATE peril eee bon Some ae 4 aobu oc 70 158 53,521 166, 494 159, 943 330, 234 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 13 82 67,444 172,146 134, 702 317, 884 
7|Printing and publishing........... 4 113 122,519 38, 684 178, 270 224, 929 
8|Starch and glucose............++- 3 18 20,701 108, 829 56, 123 173, 553 
9|Aerated and mineral waters...... 4 22 25, 083 46, 156 109, 388 158, 049 
10|All other leading industries!...... 6 181 199,915} 2,041,374 653,849] 2,700,923 
Totals, Leading Industries... 210| 1,624 1,519,671) 6,756,402 3,304,176) 10,195,223 
Totals, All Industries......... 241| 1,786! 1,694,763| 6,993,510 3,570,835 10,713,644 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 569. 
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3.—-Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1944—concluded 


Trani ine 


Estab-| prm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish-"" 4s 6 eas an of | Value of Value of 
ments |?-°Y Wages Materials Products Products 
NOVA SCOTIA 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 31 8,912} 18,110,897} 12,125,147} 26,387,292} 39,044, 263 
9|Primary iron and steel........... 6| 5,752) 10,160,736] 13,066,103} 9,287,447) 24,733,729 
3|Fish curing and packing.......... 168| 2,907] 2,985,287) 13,826,800] 6,069,787} 20,128,214 
AT SAWP ALLT Lom emote eeg che ere sus "ois ores, oh: 548} 2,699] 1,855,408) 5,547,158] 4,047,202) 9,658,323 
5| Railway rolling-stock............ 3 878 1,612, 751 4,429,355) 2,127,581 6,777, 453 
6|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. " 24 1,096 1,110,819} 4,008, 933 1,907,508] 6,189,739 
7|/Butter and cheese.............-+.. 28 535 699,987| 4,208,326} 1,559,589) 5,872,357 
8|Pulp and paper. (is. 026 euch. bes 5 698| 1,465,276] 2,376,038] 2,154,995] 5,497,034 
9|Planing mills, sash, doors, etc.... 36 797 1,041, 611 2,829, 923 1, 712, 157 4,582,148 
10| Bread and other bakery products. 93 779 926, 755 2,269,041 1,880,064 4, 287, 962 
11| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 8 801 932, 149 2,055, 089 2,001, 850 4,113, 811 
12|Hosiery and knitted goods....... 4 829 839,812} 1,148,968} 1,718,718} 2,927,096 
13| Printing and publishing.......... 32 827 1, 086, 296 451, 103 2,289,665) 2,781,933 
qaiAerated waters (aor c. cae ds ts vv 31 330 448, 826 860, 514 1,747,914] 2,652,621 
15|Clothing, men’s, factory.......... 6 457 533,404] 1,156,784) 1,043,992) 2,211,337 
16|All other leading industries!...... 8| 4,825] 9,287,125) 21,982,189} 14,924,319) 38,669, 813 
Totals, Leading Industries... 1,031} 33,122} 53,097,139] 92,341,471) 80,860,080) 180,122,833 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,281| 37,812} 59,940,411| 103,463,123| 93,376,638| 204,421,664 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
MPM pram d- DADEL oaaian cn eves ein cak Giles 18h PeaG. List 16; 313, 679| 14,369,797) 34,459, 836 
PA Seror Tt S Gee at hare relies iene Seo eset 388|  3,221| 2,884,582} 8,167,684) 5,548,113) 13,826,290 
3|Shipbuilding and repairs......... 4 1,851 4, 137, 598 1, 736, 379 7,744, 250 9,614, 520 
4\Fish curing and packing.......... GAN eos Rie: 1,292,690} 6,170,108} 2,593,850) 8,948,124 
5|Foods, miscellaneous............- 10 391 522,911 6,489,389} 1,536,795} 8,037,400 ~ 
6|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 386 512, 501 4,101, 268 577, 957 4,714, 853 
”7|\Butter and cheese............-.-: 35 369 452,066| +3,344,544| 1,067,702} 4,492,972 
8|Bread and other bakery products. Peso 695 813, 429 1,764,119 1,578,023} 3,446,119 
Montero eels eee e ayaa elec Ala 3 199 317,933) 2,305,203 732,710} 3,048,747 
10|Planing mills, sash, doors, ete.... 29 695 871, 460 1,629, 335 1,235,184} 2,903,506 
11| Foods, stock and poultry......... 7 124 177,342] 2,305,356 309,272) 2,638,367 
12|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa..... 6 593 642, 866 1, 289, 306 1,238,573 2,573, 591 
13| Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 610 910,777 562, 326 1,756,947| 2,360,779 
44| All other leading industries!...... 6| 3,589] 5,680,092} 16,402,905} 9,835,146) 26,854, 936 
Totals, Leading Industries... 703| 17,622| 25,327,398) 72,581,601) 50,124,319) 127,920,040 
Totals, All Industries......... 937| 23,164! 32,345,080! 83,993,599! 62,258,478) 152,106,577 


1 Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each in- 
dustry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island—slaughtering and meat packing, planing mills, 
sheet metal products, fertilizers, cotton and jute bags; in Nova Scotia—cotton yarn and cloth, aircraft, mis- 
cellaneous iron and steel products, wire, coke and gas, and petroleum; in New Brunswick—sugar refineries, 
railway rolling-stock, cotton yarn and cloth, silk and artificial silk goods and veneer and plywoods. 


Section 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1944 


Among the assets of Quebec that have tended to develop manufacturing 
industries in the Province may be mentioned its natural resources of forests, water 
powers, minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position astride 
the St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going shipping to reach its main centres of 
_ population. Added to these natural advantages, there is a stable and industrious 
population, which is an important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, 
boots and shoes, etc., where a large labour force is required. 

The most notable change among the manufactures of Quebec in recent years 
has been the development of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry. This industry 
_ first appeared among the forty leading industries of the Province in nineteenth place 
in 1927. It has been in second place since 1935, with the exception of 1942 when 
_ it was in first place. 
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Quebec, with about 32 p.c. of the Dominion output in 1944, was the second 
largest manufacturing province. The production of pulp and paper normally 
constitutes the dominant industry, but in 1943 and 1944 was displaced from the 
premier position by the miscellaneous chemical-products industry and non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining. In addition to accounting for about 6 p.c. of gross 
value of Quebec manufactures in 1944, the pulp and paper industry furnished about 
50 p.c. of the Dominion total for this industry. The value of tobacco products 
totalled approximately 89 p.c., cotton yarn and cloth 75 p.c., women’s factory 
clothing 67 p.c., leather boots and shoes 65 p.c., men’s factory clothing 58 p.c., 
railway rolling-stock 53 p.c., and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 51 p.c., 
of the Dominion totals of these products. Quebec is thus an outstanding manu- 
facturing province by reason of her large individual industries and not so much 
on account of the great diversification of her industrial activity. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1944 


Estab- | pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- 1 i ‘i and of Value of Value of 
ments | POYees Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1| Miscellaneous chemical products. . 73) 35,816) 57,524,597) 107,707,646] 161,604,775) 272,682,164 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

TREADING eee a ear tiee: 7| 11,904] 21,805,764} 141,225,344] 81,515,889] 242,854,585 

3 Pulpsand paperore. cee ae 46] 18,910] 36,894,543} 78,495,020] 87,796,517) 186,918,517 
A VAdrOral Gh esees wrote sieeod een epee 14} 32,631) 64,760,462) 54,079,387) 105,692,620] 160,736,338 
5|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 13] 22,162} 45,292,822) 45,617,910) 62,582,627] 109,558,276 
6\Iron and steel products, miscel- 

LAN COUS: Rican tomers sete rian tenets 48] 8,988] 18,600,102) 63,626,813] 36,640,498] 101,226,254 

7| Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 38] 16,332] 27,805,400} 52,150,626) 46,667,943] 99,449, 654 

8|Clothing, women’s, factory....... 499} 16,927] 22,027,576) 49,444,148! 40,167,522] 89,797,503 

9) Railway rolling-stock............ 10] 14,829} 31,372,920} 40,897,259) 45,754,630} 88,652,108 
10|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 16] 15,230] 19,559,841) 51,675,282) 33,475,070) 87,587,072 
11|Slaughtering and meat packing... 30} 3,398] 5,308,048} 67,992,817] 11,891,216] 80,379,717 
12|Clothing, men’s, factory.......... 240| 14,272] 17,960,382) 46,688,861] 33,246,986] 80,170,220 
13|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.... 45| 9,224) 11,474,673] .33,151,772| 29,887,852) 63,277,589 | 
14) Butter and cheese............0... 1,035} 4,077); 4,886,839] 44,857,870 8,195,350} 54,008,052 
15|Petroleum products.............. 7 1,175} 2,563,684} 40,885,176] 9,022,966} 52,116,936 
16|Sawmills........ Bahan ci wicket Nera oe 1,940} 10,785 9,191,188] 29,920,319] 19,835,978} 50,099,695 
17| Boots and shoes, leather......... 138] 12,331] 14,379,593} 28,333,717] 20,937,746} 49,510,241 
18|Brass and copper products........ 40} 4,585 8,604,564] 21,782,483] 19,090,106] 41,835,878 
19) Machinery acne ace he hee ee 44} 7,648) 14,269,233} 15,221,772) 24,406,722) 40,234,781 
20|Silk and artificial silk............ 23 TheigAl 9,682,855] 13,116,235] 20,778,625} 34,959,717 
21|Primary iron and steel........... 17] 6,137) 11,950,859] 10,422,778} 19,755,616] 32,959,912 
22| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 70} 8,995] 10,065,366} 14,985,874] 17,328,753) 32,761,805 
23|Bread and other bakery products. 1,076 7,399 8,977,921) 15,528,951] 15,327,448] 32,033,466 
24|Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 11 2,759| 5,300,341} 12,878,467) 12,714,018} 28,539,640 
RO IBLEWETIES wate ate Renee a a 8| 2,946] 5,829,690 7,436,910} 18,914,723] 26,889,539 
26| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 49 5,338 9, 955, 053 5, 865,344] 20,141,267) 26,417,028 
27|\Sheet metal products............ 38} 4,447 6,777,812] 13,559,206] 12,540,641) 26,385,610 
28|Rubber goods, including rubber 

LOOELWERLE I hon. cent ee ee 19} 5,047 6,772,666] 13,937,943) 10,336,003} 24,758,982 
29| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 

DSTAUMONS Meas” Bets o es Mey eee 83 3,217} 5,094,157) 10,895,931) 138,051,900} 24,152,917 
$0|Sugar refineries................-- 3 654 1,223,828] 19,239,405 4,268,065} 24,046,650 
31) Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 59 3,645 4,092,554) 12,475,844 9,573,673} 22,371,808 
32|}Foods, miscellaneous............. 73 1,460} 2,082,296] 13,856,176] 7,930,177) 21,980,785 
$3|Flour and feed mills.:............ 201 1,077 1,605,138) 17,216,291 3,468,105} 20,903, 886 
34|Paints, pigments and varnishes... 28} 2,022) 3,481,651) 10,213,465} 10,101,440) 20,554,603 
35| Foods, stock and poultry......... 46 683} 1,089,578) 17,399,084) 2,479,073] 19,997,354 
SG) Furi goodsiz-cr? sheet saree oe wees 215} 2,427)  3,668,662| 13,563,234 6,255,410] 19,873,547 
37| Printing and publishing........... 72 4,611 7,829,786 4,418,758| 14,974,222] 19,593,818 
38|Aerated and mineral waters...... 160 2,064 3, 292,364 6,272,921} 11,457,321] 18,014,548 
39 Gastings: iron: aes eae 48] 3,623 6,705,777) 7,968,572} 9,513,790] 17,922,605 
40| Miscellaneous textiles............ 10 1,924 3,377, 058 8, 820, 824 8,706,200} 17,792,963 


Totals, Leading Industries... 


Totals, All Industries......... 


6,592| 339,270) 553,137, 643|1,263,826,435|1,128,029,483 |2,464,006,763 
9,656) 424,115) 668,156,053) 1,494,253,053|1,350,519,134 2,929,685,183 
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Section 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1944 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1944, represented 
about 48 p.c. of the total for the whole Dominion. This premier position in manu- 
facturing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario, as the following per- 
centages show: 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; 
and 1880, 51 p.c. In spite of the rapid industrial development in recent years in 
other provinces, such as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is main- 
taining a manufacturing production roughly equal to that of the remainder of 
the Dominion. 

The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway pee by 
means of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily 
accessible; the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, 
and agriculture; a large population and excellent water and rail transportation 
facilities to other parts of the country, have all encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated sections of 
the United States and the establishment, within the Province, of branch factories of 
Unites States industries, as in automobile manufacturing. 

Industries producing capital or durable goods, which constitute an important 
factor in the manufactures of Ontario, were particularly hard hit during the early 
years of the depression preceding the Second World War. Thus, production was 
disproportionately curtailed in such important industries as automobiles, electrical 
- equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary iron and steel, etc. This 
resulted in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole Province relat- 
ively to that of other provinces less affected by these influences. With the recovery 
since 1933 and the expansion in production resulting from the Second World War, | 
these industries in general have made good progress, and Ontario, which accounted 
for 49 p.c. of the gross value of all products manufactured in the Dominion in 1933, 
had by 1942 increased the relative value to 50-5 p.c. In 1944, the percentage dropped 
again to 47-8, indicating a relatively greater expansion of war production in other 
provinces. 

Ontario has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any 
- province. Outstanding among the industries in which this Province is pre-eminent 
are those of automobiles, agricultural implements and starch manufacture which are 
- carried on practically in this Province alone. Other important industries in which 
Ontario leads, with the percentage which the production of each bore to that of 
the Dominion total in 1944, are as follows: leather tanneries 86, rubber goods 85, 
primary iron and steel 70, electrical apparatus and supplies 64, iron castings 62, 
fruit and vegetable preparations 59, flour and feed mills 58, furniture 57, and hosiery 
and knitted goods 55. 


-d.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1944 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- i eo and of Value of Value of 
ments | POvees Wages Materials Products Products 
c No. No. $ $ $ $ 
MPUICOMIODILES.:.\.. <2. 26 see csa bees 4| 22,392] 53,676,361) 234,308,320} 86,656,572} 323,287,967 
ohn ee 23} 33,777) 70,054,512} 74,602,768) 141,896,721) 217,573,199 
__ 3\Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 167| 31,860] 53,569,965] 66,777,695] 111,644,028] 180, 226,910 
_ 4|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
; MN ye ids eho 6 ars ces hack 7 8,424) 15,662,420) 135,905,849} 31,024,235) 179, 256, 596 
_ 5/Slaughtering and meat packing. . 71 7,219] 12,264,823] 136,554,556] 21,065,865] 158, 666, 667 
_ 6\Automobile supplies.............. 66} 19,509} 37,398,970] 81,940,630] 71,477,975] 155,533, 947 
64 Primary iron and steel........... 27| 17,470| 36,167,112] 67,151,835) 69,833,420] 148, 598, 186 
—8 Miscellaneous chemical products. . 122} 11,918| 19,927, 408| 113,329,725] 32,040,639| 146,389, 169 
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5.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1944 


—concluded 
Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- 1 aaa and of Value of Value of 
ments | P0YEs Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
9|Rubber goods, including rubber 

footwearliche tbl. yao 32| 16,301} 29,103,399] 68,227,322) 72,338,823) 144,581,743 
10|Iron and steel products, miscel- 

ANCOUSMR eee oR ee aes 92| 23,650} 46,899,684] 53,425,043} 73,757,871] 128,893,354 
11| Flour and feed mills.............. 690} 3,800] 5,339,217] 109,254,523] 14,319,853] 124,506,511 
12\ Pulp and panemen.ascao acne ae 38] 10,864} 22,266,590} 47,148,136] 49,765,313} 106,197,694 
13| Brass and copper products........ 99| 12,074] 23,106,867] 48,852,230) 52,819,194] 103,330,148 
14 Machinery ee tore ws ccm ee: 170} 16,300} 30,780,095] 29,323,836] 60,827,957) 91,114,482 
15| Butter and cheese...............- 848] 7,969] 11,322,338] 61,997,930] 18,484,050) 82,097,944 
16| Petroleum products.............. 16)-t, 3191 6,794,244) 51,226,366) 24,779,781) 79,980,443 
17|Scientific and professional equip- 

TENG hehate ee eed on ok Roker sete 26| 9,026} 18,140,788] 32,423,015) 41,597,389] 74,360, 467 
18|Sheet metal products............ 108} 10,008} 16,528,965} 35,568,852] 31,544,869} 67,966, 692 
19| Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 192 8,518 9,359,004} 35,728,101} 27,123,803] 63,822,107 

- 20) Agricultural implements.......... 25| 13,590] 24,871,339] 24,394,796] 33,843,294] 59,280,751 
21| Bread and other bakery products. 1,058} 12,866) 16,843,662} 26,261,384) 28,348,073) 56,397,386 
22| Hardware, tools and cutlery..... 172} 10,504) 18,981,433} 13,671,063] 35,175,419} 49,787,718 
23|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 23 9,504} 19,538,446] 12,204,260} 34,183,621} 46,818,200 
24| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 85 7,462 9,636,679} 22,231,123] 23,344,202) 46,124,362 
25| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 114} 12,390) 13,871,910] 21,663,410} 23,689,466} 46,020,702 
26 Castings: Won esse ee eine wee 88| 9,225) 17,436,275| 17,469,133) 26,447,572) 45,673,779 
27| Railway rolling-stock............ 15| 6,456} 12,968,162] 20,939,501) 21,711,429) 43,614,998 
28|Clothing, men’s, factory.......... 118} 9,324) 13,687,427} 23,203,775] 20,093,354] 48,438, 625 
29|Coke and gas products........... 18} 2,921 5,422,515} 24,836,855) 14,493,773} 42,386,597 
30| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 20| 4,339] 8,739,618] 15,182,933} 20,764,773) 40,924,926 
31| Printing and publishing.......... 293 8,059} 14,815,155 9,075,689} 30,241,792} 39,717,930 
$2| Leather tanneries. ............... O7\"aoa 686 6,435,719} 24,011,530} 14,145,573} 38,858,739 
33|Foods, miscellaneous............. 114 3,476 4,437,174} 24,852,768} 12,713,796] 37,797,703 
$4|Clothing, women’s, factory....... 276 6,967} 10,432,308] 18,212,333] 16,847,111) 35,153,786 
35| Printing and bookbinding........ 556 8,303] 12,236,018) 13,015,824} 19,790,000] 33,106,800 
36] Miscellaneous paper products..... 95} 3,997 6,121,077} 16,858,313} 14,692,442) 31,870,900 
37| Boxes and bags, paper............ 86| 5,826! 7,676,367| 17,581,466] 138,896,599} 31,739, 718 
38| Bridge and structural steel work.. 12 4,130 9,162,799 9,776,611] 20,392,024) 30,521,083 
SO Sawanillsay eee oa betes anes 987} 6,834] 7,054,856} 16,997,121} 13,085,059) 30,312,517 
AQ Breweriesec needicis ax aati come hes 22} 2,175) 4,656,522} 5,798,992} 23,711,885) 29,897,554 

Totals, Leading Industries... 7,002| 426,304) 763,388, 223/1,861,985,612/1,494,609,615 |3,435,829,000 

Totals, All Industries......... 10,731) 564,392) 975,038, 060)/2,310,347,858|1,930,043,913 | 4,339,797,784 

Percentage of leading industries 
torallandustriest.. avcuecu gee: 65-2 75:5 78-3 80-6 77-4 79-2 


Section 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1944 


The leading industries of the Prairie Provinces are those based on their agricul- 
tural resources—grain-growing, cattle-raising, and dairying areas. Next in import- 
ance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident 
population, such as the baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive 
railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially 
in the Winnipeg area. The widespread use of motor-vehicles and power machinery 
on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. The greatly 
increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to further 
development of the refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial centre 
of the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the other — 
provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests and, more . 
recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. — 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross value of production in 1944, amounting to $273,197,731, 
followed by flour and feed mills with $69,775,479, butter and cheese $56,483,771, 
petroleum products $42,472,090, railway rolling-stock $24,394,795. These five 
industries accounted for about 60 p.c. of the total production of the Prairie Provinces. | 
Other leading industries, in the order named, were: miscellaneous food products, — 
bread and other bakery products, breweries and sawmills. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1944 


Estab- Salaries Net Gross 
Industry lish- os and ne el Value of Value of 
ments | POvees Wages se Products Products 
MANITOBA 
No.‘ No. $ $ $ $ 
1\Slaughtering and meat packing... 1 4,903 7,944,250] 98,648,494} 20,777,110} 119, 852, 480 
2|\Flour and feed mills.............. 38 720 1,059,699| 19,063,646) 2,767,493] 22,020, 225 
3| Railway rolling-stock............ 4) 4,951 9,996,198} 9,217,172] 10,553,962} 20,187,308 
4|Butter and cheese................ 92 1,455 2,191,425) 13,284, 088 4,388,957| 17,958,174 
5| Miscellaneous chemical products. . 8| 2,433] 4,069,892} 5,549,139] 4,341,990} 10,402,584 
Gl Airerait net en secs sc eo ers ss Al 8249 Ds420) O20 452,892} 9,019,731 9,607,762 
7|Clothing, men’s, factory......... 31 1, 848 1,921,019} 4,665,377; 2,887,578} 7,587,060 
8}Foods, miscellaneous............. ALD eg a9 633, 124 7,575, 839 1, 895, 925 9,509, 479 
9|Bags, cotton and jute............. 5 280 364, 043 6,384, 922 996, 730 7,396, 866 
10|Clothing, women’s, factory...... 29 1,320 1,542, 448 4,192,105 2,688, 253 6, 903, 337 
11|Biscuits, confectionery, etec........ 13 975 1,071, 453 2,452,319 3, 849, 991 6,379, 060 
12|Bread and other bakery products 127 1,341 1,671,989 2, 867,680 2,897, 185 5, 960, 884 
AO DREWELICS 004 (oeaae cee Oe eee aes 6 503 938,370 1,149,608} 4,032,229) 5,295,098 
14|Printing and publishing........... 75 998 1,618, 661 798,927) 3,684,631 4,544,991 
15) All other leading industries!...... nD 848 1,810,026 8,329,838} 5,298,268) 14,286, 217 
Totals, Leading Industries... 469| 26,336) 42,257,920) 184,632,046) 80,080,033) 267,891,525 
Totals, All Industries......... 1.290} 40,937| 62,758,081| 226,234,925| 120,339,926| 352,334,594 
SASKATCHEWAN 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1\Slaughtering and meat packing... 8 2,239 3,545,850) 42,257,684 8,797,180) 51,312,961 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. 45 697 1,104,015} 22,157,588) 2,343,586} 24,831,897 
3|Butter and cheese................ 71 1, 457 1,851,787} 15,864,578} 4,217,227) 20,342,971 
4)Petroleum products.............. 7 649 1,259,106} 15,387,991 3,472,402] 19,824,611 
PO WANTLS) ww aa eas Oates a eas 506 1, 848 1,252,670} 2,434,429) 2,994,874) 5,571,572 
6|Foods, miscellaneous............. 6 227 244,931 4, 235,958 1,068,135} 5,327,444 
7|Bread and other bakery products 91 822 982,555 2,210, 509 1,986, 649 4,325, 233 
BISFeWerles*. Riri C soiiaids Veena 5 246 451,037 617,597| 2,717,288} 3,421,397 
9) Printing and publishing........... U2 ieee eto 1, 256, 599 §32,737| 2,175,531 2,764, 542 
10| Feeds, stock and poultry......... 8 96 162,318 1, 533, 757 261,971 1,819, 434 
11|Aerated and mineral waters...... 20 164 253, 106 499, 852 725, 161 1,261,912 
12} All other leading industries!...... 3} 1,549] 3,172,829] 20,389,211] 5,777,294] 26,972,346 
Totals, Leading Industries... 882} 10,787| 15,536,803) 128,121,891] 36,537,298) 167,776,320 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,054| 12,361| 17,703,103| 131,215,017| 40,833,333| 175,349,234 
ALBERTA 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 12} 4,409 6,873,130] 86,493,152] 15,157,047) 102,032, 290 
2|Flour and feed mills.............. 81 921 1,338,614} 18,920,704} . 3,790,978] 22,923,357 
3|Petroleum products........:..... 6 572 1,124,681] 12,718, 167 5,767,095) 18,987,615 
m 4| Butter and cheese................ 108 1,540 1,991,467} 14,067,604} 3,896,643} 18,182,626 
_ 5|Bread and other bakery products 130 1, 208 1,599, 360 3,308, 516 3,385, 853 6,816,017 
BEMTISTCWETLICS.. .\< occciec tie cee oe ove eases 5 373 705,304 1,129,389] 5,344,618 6, 531, 842 
Re TENT) LS si cto ee styre sa, as8- V8 oe esa oe 345 1, 877 1,515,177| 2,542,089} 2,889,786) 5,564, 400 
- 8)Railway rolling-stock............ 3 1,174 2, 220,183 1, 881, 882 2,180, 548 4 207,487 
_- 9|Foods, miscellaneous............. 12 134 133, 099 2,742,708 856, 269 3,612,101 
— 10)Printing and publishing........... 84 770 1, 294, 220 545,364] 2,886,831 3, 473 , 623 
1i|Clothing, men’s, factory......... i 578 747, 678 1, 561, 455 1,352, 469 2,922,107 
Memereaning Mills... ccc. ce Sears s ce ees 3h 546 771, 408 1,615, 735 1,069, 043 2,720,586 
BMBMCRStINGS, 170M. 2 .)ee eos cated ty ees ak 556 999, 661 716,466 1,663,659] 2,421,405 
14| Feeds, stock and poultry......... 19 157 235, 832 1,797,516 335, 563 2,150, 923 
- 15|Fruit and vegetable preparations... 6 302 273,354 1,015, 028 646, 241 1, 683, 657 
- 16|/Aerated and mineral waters...... 18 196 306, 785 584, 857 1,012, 794 1, 625, 810 
—17|Printing and bookbinding........ 54 438 677, 452 457, 366 953, 143 1,428,372 
mis) Boxes; wooden.............6.000- 5 302 420,152 759, 986 641, 886 1,417,039 
 19|Clay products from domestic clay 10 516 552, 688 29,240} 1,085,437} 1,143,577 
_ 20/All other leading industries!...... 16} 3,141] 5,969,966} 12,996,588) 15,695,783} 29, 846,070 
8 
si Totals, Leading Industries... 965| 19,710} 29,750,211) 165,883,812} 70,611,636) 239,690,904 
Rr Totals, All Industries......... 1,165) 22,186| 33,227,729! 172,082,537! 77,415,753 252,949,894 


= t Other leading industries, individual statistics for which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
_ three establishments in each industry are: Manitoba—bridge and structural steel, non-ferrous metal smelt- 
‘ing and refining, and pulp and paper: Saskatchewan—non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, miscellaneous 
iron and steel products, aircraft, and bags, cotton and jute: Alberta—cement, glass products, miscellaneous 


_ iron and steel products, primary iron and steel, wood preservation, malt and malt products, sugar refineries, 
acids, alkalies and salts, and cheese, processed. 
es 
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Section 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1944 


British Columbia in 1944 was again the third most important manufacturing 
province of the Dominion. Normally its rich forests give the wood industries 
a pre-eminence in the Province. Due to the exigencies of the War which resulted 
in the establishment of a huge shipbuilding industry on the Pacific Coast, the iron 
and its products group displaced wood and paper as the dominant factor in British 
Columbia manufacturing production. As a result of this, the shipbuilding industry, 
with a gross value of production of $124,175,065 and accounting for 19 p.c. of the 
total output of the Province in 1944, was the dominant industry. This industry — 
which rose from sixth place in 1940 when the output was valued at only $9,943,941, 
reached its maximum expansion in 1943 when the output was valued at $155,536,396 
and the persons employed totalled 31,238. Operations declined during 1944, the 
gross value of production dropping by $31,361,331 and the number of persons 
employed by 6,623. Emphasizing the importance of the forests in the industrial 
life of the Province, the sawmilling industry ranked second with a gross value of 
production of $98,381,844, and the pulp and paper industry fourth with $32,726,647. 
Third in importance was fish curing and packing, based principally on the estuarial 
salmon fisheries. British Columbia accounted for 48 p.c.. of the total production 
of this industry in Canada. Other important industries were: slaughtering and 
meat packing, petroleum products, fruit and vegetable preparations, machinery, 
butter and cheese, etc. The varied resources of the Province and its position on 


the Pacific Coast have resulted in a wide diversification of its manufactures. 


7¥.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1944 


ea Eaeb: he Salaries Cost of a ; ee 
ndustry ish- an . alue o alue o 
ments |? loyees Wages Materials Products | Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 92| 24,615] 51,827,314} 29,356,048) 93, 674,331| 124,175,065 
Licences shure Ascot Muga aun os SA doC 498| 15,274] 27,110,882] 51,324,211 46,251,574| 98,381,844 
3\Fish curing and packing.........- 72 3,568 5,142,961) 21,401,993 11,228,791] 33,058,628 
4|Pulp and paper........--+++2-e08 Ti 35.901 8,411,434] 12,338,145} 18,131,055 32,726, 647 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... li 1, 205 2,134,801] 21,132,581 3,291,104] 24,587,190 
6|Petroleum products..........-+-- 6 416 896,217| 15,387,576 1,407,381] 17,278,020 
¥\Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 62 2,140 2,570,392] 10,646,717 5,425,836] 16,280, 8538 
SiMachineryscciee cso ee orenwels 26| 2,270) 4,570,759) 5,408,161 8,462,539] 138,986,622 
9|)Butter and cheese.........+--+e++- 36] 1,084] 1,825,473} 9,311,954) 3, 590,965| . 18, 168, 262 
10 Rertilizerss) see ee eee ia: 5| 1,096] 2,572,595) 4,250,970 7,679,536| 12,995,510 
11|Bread and other bakery products 252 2,336 3,279, 966 5,438,975 5,934,594) 11,669,971 
12| Veneer and plywood............-- 8| 1,788] 2,866,215) 4,352,336 6,767,600] 11,247,593 
13|Sheet metal products............- 18| 1,240} 2,185,079] 6,198,301 4,601,584| 10,880,794 
14|Foods, miscellaneous..........--- 29 526 619, 147 7,747,674 1,760, 150 9,546, 137 
15\ Breweries -cisech sac seems 11 504] 1,045,175} 1,231,817) 6,268,321 7,610,409 
16| Foods, stock and poultry......... 28 430 646,797) 6,377,247 990,089} 7,430,499 
17\Iron and steel products, n.e.s..... 19 1,197 2,762,501 1,545, 684 5, 734, 900 7,390, 740 
18|Printing and publishing........... ial 1,691} 2,979,642} 1,353,023) 5,892, 821) 7,312,134 
19|Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 4 444 877, 883 699,444 6, 062, 183 7,284,745 
20| All other leading industries!...... 8| 12,873] 26,500,111] 37,227,316) 42,489, 831] 84,090, 486 
Totals, Leading Industries... 1,193} 78,598| 150,825,344) 252,730,173 285,645,185| 551,102,149 
Totals, All Industries......... 2,116] 96,062) 178,639,118) 303,560,016 337,137,197| 655,844, 689 
Percentage of leading industries 
tO SLIM GUSUIIGS 5 anes eats aie 56-4 81-8 84-4 83-3 84-7 84-0 


1 Includes other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be published because there are fewer 


than three establishments in each industry. 


structural steel and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 


Such industries are: distilleries, sugar refineries, bridge and 
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Section 6.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the west, 
the cities are more largely distributing centres though manufactures are rapidly 


increasing there also. 


Table 8, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of 


Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns in 1944 accounted for 89-5 p.c. and 


91-1 p.c., respectively, of the totals for those provinces, while in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish-packing, and dairying are 
leading industries, the proportions fell to 70-9 p.c. and 77-5 p.c., respectively. In 
the Prairie Provinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


8.—Urban Centres with Gross Manufacturing Productions of Over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Production in such Centres as a 
Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1944. 


Nore.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
10, since, in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 


duction of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to 


closing the operations of individual establishments. 


publish this information in Table 10 without dis- 


a a Fe oe ae a 
ee 


Urban 
Centres 
ane a 
; : ross 
Province or Territory Brsduction 
of over 
$1,000,000 
each 
; No. 
i Prince Edward Island............... 2 
; EPESCOUID.. tio accccctes dieses es 20 
: tow Brunswick.:....<.ssceseccssees 14 
Mupusbec.......-.--...:.4 eae pr gem 102 
SE ee OSE eats 143 
€ 
TS Se ee Sale 7 
Mepnskatchewan..........2.0..-.cees fe 7 
Nao Fe cih eh. Wels ele cca ble % 
"British Columbia. ..........0000000. 16 
M 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . Nil 
a 
. ES OS Baer see ce ree 318 
bo 


‘Establish- 


ments 
Reporting 
in Urban 
Centres 

Producing 

over 
$1,000,000 

each 


Total . 
Production 
in Urban 
Centres 
Producing 
over 
$1,000,000 
each 


5, 936, 696 
148, 576, 172 
105, 936, 356 

2, 669, 217, 408 
3, 882, 139, 989 
317, 876,742 
139, 705, 783 
215, 868, 247 
508, 193, 768 


Total 
Production 
in each 
Province 


10,713, 644 
204, 421, 664 
152, 106, 577 

2, 929, 685, 183 

4,339, 797, 784 
352, 334, 504 
175, 349, 234 
252, 949, 894 
655, 844, 689 

489, 256 


Production 
in Urban 
Centres 
as a Per- 
centage of 
Total Pro- 
duction in 
each 
Province 


———————— OOOO | | eee 


16,403) 7,993,451,161) 9,073,692,519| - 


¥l 
re 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-44 


Nore.—The dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry is included for the years prior to 1936. 


Salaries Cost Gross 
City and Year Capital and of | Value of 
Wages Materials Products! 

$ $ $ $ 
Montrealtyhacvesagete late 363, 342,078 74,150,933} 148,504,215} 300,636,197 
382, 332, 791 89, 934, 540 201, 022, 033 383, 547,972 
415, 816, 451 112, 652, 112 281, 407, 645 511,481, 054 
409, 578,419 111, 431, 966 253, 277, 569 474, 534, 092 
423 , 234, 648 114, 602,118 254, 188, 246 483, 246, 583 
475, 575, 804 138, 118, 813 334, 350, 566 604, 806, 394 
556, 538, 023 187, 239, 445 444, 557, 884 803, 685, 931 
629, 809, 985 240, 888, 491 ; 541, 625, 660 976, 767,738 
721, 223, 427 307, 922, 631 665, 209, 935] 1,184, 114, 458 
2 308, 396,358} 650,618,563) 1,215, 988,014 
FL OLONLO sesamin ctatsiater ester? : 388, 995, 096 80, 855, 883 146, 286, 472 308, 983, 639 
386, 898, 652 97,144, 947 190, 370, 255 385, 883, 455 
423, 350, 508 115,520,050] 247,422,098) 475,470,149 
424, 209, 626 115, 832, 230 229, 641, 098 455, 527, 321 
447,009, 768 122, 553, 435 240, 532, 281 482, 532,331 
500, 559, 305 145, 538, 148 306, 675, 426 595, 913,172 
554, 317, 600 184, 267, 132 391,328, 916 756, 923, 939 
635, 981,329 228, 875, 152 451,198,158 886, 256, 494 
647,907, 281 259, 307,913 481, 504, 056 961, 923, 997 
2 260,776, 613 513, 429,109] 1,020,345, 353 
Pramilton eee ese nein: 171, 625, 714 Q1F5237 380 35, 672,272 83, 530, 255 
176, 246, 963 30, 162, 244 53, 740, 074 114, 691,789 
182, 730,036 40, 255, 040 83, 978, 873 170, 651, 205 
186, 397, 262 38, 297, 830 71, 849, 817 150,394, 481 
206, 584, 330 39, 563, 423 70, 829, 034 152, 746, 340 
230, 821, 923 54, 139, 253 106, 595, 186 212,587, 274 
255, 862, 917 72,845,604; 136,403,197) 283,670,019 
273,212,977 85,111,817} 166,078,144) 347,752,196 
315, 896, 136 95, 576, 332 164, 271, 139 362, 743,019 
ee 94,982,915 171, 117, 467 363, 033, 672 
Windsor.’ orca. eae. 66, 398, 372 10, 719, 819 25, 752, 258 49,359, 245 
1 64, 298, 564 20,714, 545 64, 062, 711 104, 908, 197 
V1, 100, 511 26,919, 449 78, 667,058 136, 896, 194 
79,940, 995 26, 088, 439 67, 680, 572 125, 833, 355 
80, 436, 233 25, 938, 890 63, 907, 106 122, 474, 320 
102, 896, 682 37, 260, 970 112, 991,063 194, 174, 159 
138, 929, 934 57, 653, 986 175, 847, 231 289,027,790 
206, 556, 146 76, 276, 589 240, 384, 518 383, 323, 348 
206, 850, 571 85, 965, 874 247, 504, 385 417, 745, 229 
2 80, 667, 573 232,102, 240 387, 603, 874 
Vancouver... sinew ss ee 74, 209, 271 11, 754, 124 28, 588, 106 55, 160, 883 
83, 594, 899 16, 789, 590 39, 863, 397 73,981, 872 
85, 851, 189 20, 783,032 53, 1389, 109 95,717,017 
91,714,005 21,700, 941 52,178, 629 91, 607, 637 
92,797,032 22,382,192 56, 565, 511 101, 267, 243 
101, 429, 495 26, 502, 084 70, 468, 864 120, 981,388 
115, 960, 608 34, 132, 996 90,720, 812 162, 982, 858 
136, 336, 017 60,779, 827 116, 153, 100 223,295, 187 
193,795, 910 81,059, 815 130, 442, 455 288, 196, 900 
2 79,141,407| 142,416,371] 289,390,718 
Winniper ® cretase cers ( 73, 886, 398 15,155303,7 28, 355, 612 59, 287, 280 
71, 837, 683 17, 568, 803 36, 825, 174 67, 217, 042 
72,419,041 19, 687, 511 45,498, 865 80, 108, 696 
68, 339, 544 19, 811, 744 43,319, 595 78,029,078 
73, 255, 368 20, 717,273 44, 873,048 81, 024, 272 
79, 684, 791 22,673,057 56, 496, 847 98, 266, 933 
105, 406, 381 30, 169, 726 73, 427, 543 127, 913, 351 
113,297,399 38, 191, 886 88, 897, 218 156, 332, 353 
100, 511, 565 35, 807, 283 106, 485, 838 174, 523, 234 
e 38, 824,299] 119,917,745} 198,169,626 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. For cost 
of fuel and electricity in 1944, see Table 10. 2 Not collected. 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Kstablishments, 1944 


Nore.—Statistics for cities and towns with three or more establishments cannot be published when 
one establishment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production. 


Province and Municipality 


P. E. Island— 
ISMAMIOLLetOWN, ¢. 22:2 6e00 oi... 
STERN S gaye ES oe ee es Ba 


Setar wee ee he aur 
BPIMOC nes he ee eyo 


New Brunswick— 
= Campbellton........... Rises seg 
Beemmericton. 16.20.65 02 eek... 
RECOIL OS 


Quebec— 


5 REISS ee 


a ea EE Oe a 


Saembly Canton,.:.............. 
oT re 
BOREICOOK. oo ilocos een. 
BI ee oe 


SS a 
Meerand’ Mére.............0.2...... 
EES ee 
RE 
RNR PA Oo 


X) 
“=| 
4 
© 
S 
5 
e 
oO 


Pee CCC CC eee macro reece eee 


—___ 


. 


Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
and Fuel and of Value of 
Wages Electricity | Materials | Products! 
$ $ $ $ 
910, 095 47,463} 2,339,246] 4,076, 487 
303, 095 41,006} 1,167,523 1, 860, 209 
5, 469, 326 225,750} 2,001,307} 8,529,543 
263, 972 58, 438 879,093 1,392, 285 
297,594 45, 229 1,010,469} 1,706,509 
365, 782 33, 980 821,198} 1,715,610 
159, 865 17, 670 697,448} 1,169,057 
12,147,517 611,878} 15,364,695) 37,324, 962 
270, 884 59, 039 925,365} 1,554,096 
315, 259 28,605) 1,008,918) 1,615,503 
1,167, 945 66,789} 2,106,220] 3,959, 231 
254, 832 51, 180 THR Pally 1, 239, 150 
1, 435, 885 125, 919 1, 930,019 4,128, 286 
445, 583 24, 946 1,545,699) 2,456, 851 
6, 402, 352 187,565) 7,209,424) 14,665,110 
11,043, 211 2,995,758] 17,763,105 34,199,379 
4,190,965 495,072) 6,269,943} 12,896,349 
1,317, 729 107,258) °2,413,417] 5,502,547 
349,195 29,199 1, 347, 828 2,013,376 
1, 136, 879 113,251) 2,765,408) 5,208, 251 
640, 233 41,164 675, 741 1,527,472 
439,010 59,051 1, 824,091 3,117,613 
4,799,216 213,634). 7,791,484) 14,043,130 
337, 224 25,497 1,341, 702 1, 884, 747 
884, 554 40,725 629,297] 2,452,093 
174, 891 6, 617 1,327,332 1, 832, 923 
6, 816, 824 769,909} 28,519,337] 43,586, 062 
634, 654 60, 149 1,674, 417 2, 937, 520 
315, 576 12, 769 949,414 1, 633, 791 
749, 490 47,392 1,450,817]. 2,554,477 
642, 531 141, 730 1,804, 492 3, 057, 082 
3,533,543) 2,517,819] 8, 893,360 18,748, 855 
678, 645 29,817 194, 273 2,153,922 
712,457 149, 867 1,777, 441 4,012,999 . 
2,681, 246 92,569 2,419, 067 6,121,918 
1,549, 671 774, 677 5,349,571 11,055, 435 
270,364 4,004 636, 453 1,011, 610 
3, 283, 593 245,760} 6,942,477] 14,530,995 
558, 907 70, 858 866, 663 1,861,714 
463, 150 35, 617 642,347 1,461, 234 
940, 455 69, 426 2,567,505 4,329,109 
175, 696 65, 334 628, 625 1,005, 631 
8, 362, 029 1,043,141 9,756,253} 29,593,766 
953, 201 110, 813 2,455, 738 4,570, 137 
5, 332, 346 298,603] 14,545,212 26, 582, 446 
2,567, 753 982,126 6,148,827} 14,064,211 
5, 082,174 894,729} 14,931,565 24, 326, 472 
709, 455 50, 453 2,072, 984 3, 524, 606 
2,019,051 241, 228 3, 312, 137 7,034, 096 
644, 804 110,760 1,458, 193 2,962, 501 
14, 384, 082 787,844} 21,624,898] 46,375, 837 
242,701 49,883 1,680, 852 2,214,044 
720, 914 290, 733 544, 675 2,214,515 
2,403, 023 516,217) 11,489,400 24, 609, 971 
278, 929 9,271 721, 924 1,159, 402 
438, 551 110, 428 650, 676 1, 505, 209 
363, 080 19, 832 766, 869 1,368, 668 
21, 546, 272 323,935] 18,521,094 49, 443 322 
561,111 15,381 1,005, 801 1,874, 079 
1, 287,132 136,115! 3,782,351! 6,496,894 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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16.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1944—continued 


Province and Municipality 


Quebec—concluded 
Marlevilicinn ier dene swe renters ts 
WMataniek toric tsa nome lire 
Méran tics hac) teaser menor 
IM Ontnra pn yin. eaves ce eine ee elk 
MOnEMIOLENEY aeiaie fee eee Tae 
NEGHELER SER es ea rnae mre tercrtie ake oe tte 


INICOleE is beatae eet Sarde Sera othe reas 


Bont; Rouge tia. Vibe. secon ate, 
Princeville Ae cmtne detentions 
QueDee sn: date cab «3 eee Cee re 


Riviere-duewoupeerssco ute e 
Roberval 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Gésaire aus ae: eee 
Georzey tia Gio. Fe ee 


JAILS SEAT Re Sa aL B23 


LAT DErts oan erate See iy ees 


StesLiterrieases re cos eee oe 
Savabeée Cuaindom)pantaren see ee 
Shawinigan: Hoalissmea ee eect 
Sherbrook eee fers teem arn teerncks 


Thurso ee Seat pe A ea | Ae ENS ore 


Vallevitiielie eae a-ak site oe 
Wictoriavillety oe ccetaiins ee ee 
Witt WiClc: yan cena beh aeet aun ete 
W.ALErlOO Bose en ee te erat ae 


Arnprior Ree Ariat oiot! oichen 3 Deine 
PAULOL AN. SANE Bee eee 


Barrie. Fa, San Marca nee 


‘Bram pton wees nico ee ee 
iBrantiordiacst ete hee ee 
BTIPMION actions ss nwarepiebe ws 


Burlington seat ee en 
Caledonia Fate: Wess hae ee 
Gampbellignd= Sp auease ch ie 
@arleton/Placeter..ic eke eee 


Collinge woods. cee he ee ee. 
Cormwall 3¢23 bee. cuee eek keke 
DPy.dOn yee ere re eee oe. 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 


Estab- Em 
lish- | 

ments | P pre 

No. No. 
We 674 
13 284 
12 528 
29 1,165 
4 1,691 
3,109} 185,708 
20 3, 620 
9 154 
13 434 
18 1, 262 
14 759 
9 396 
11 303 
) 248 
318] 25,424 
) 561 
21 708 
19 361 
8 251 
11 850 
26 353 
10 457 
67 4,970 
57 4,211 
35 3,218 
12 594 
17 al 546 
16 309 
14 258 
20 313 
a 183 
41 6,091 
88 8, 142 
34 3, 203 
14 49] 
73 6, 296 
9 227 
13 124 
36 3, 658 
31 1,769 
13 347 
16 1,303 
12 1, , 380 
9 743 
Wi 921 
11 336 
10 617 
15 436 
9 44) 
14 249 
16 oe 
44 2,761 
9 166 
12 816 
20 725 
122} 12,980 
11 235 
30 1,490 
9 494 
9 232 
14 365 
10 860 
54 2,534 
11 287 
22 §01 
15 1,671 
46 5, 636 
9 443 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


582,675 
313,338 
535, 609 
1,361,013 
2,168,591 
308, 396, 358 
6,927,317 
148, 429 
384, 042 
1,978,041 
866, 049 
540, 743 
319,071 
239, 547 
36, 782, 730 
602, 030 
952,165 
568, 764 
198, 730 
1, 469, 049 
306, 050 
459, 254 


5, 525, 036). 


5, 609, 531 
3,914, 815 
758, 861 
21,333, 234 
308, 854 
239, 537 
298, 068 
206, 509 
10, 925, 393 
11, 249, 811 
5,979, 584 
713, 415 

9, 932, 897 
268, 590 
156, 702 
4,621, 238 
2,089, 484 
453, 425 

1, 626, 633 
2,306, 534 
1, 200, 816 


1,428, 684 
409, 565 
1,157, 629 
597, 388 
634, 413 
289, 604 
743,390 
4,145,746 
170, 917 
1,290,311 
1, 255, 793 
21,752, 506 
292, 262 
2,183,033 
702, 161 
387, 650 
393, 556 
1,132, 452 
4,018, 060 
369, 409 
913,144 
3,037,352 
8,137,770 
731, 447 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity 


$ 


31,111 
4,047 

5, 418 

75, 485 
159,317 
15, 855, 932 
4,464, 364 
20,472 
13,774 
71,414 
44,105 
28, 462 
151, 531 
23,308 
3,013, 783 
24,045 


520, 328 


147, 893 
47,859 
1,051,389 
63,191 
40,227 
59, 205 
60,315 
446, 494 
19,749 
130, 924 
47,564 
1,127,694 
4,504 
221, 523 
51,445 
126, 028 
43, 507 
82, 942 
314, 583 
22, 903 
107, 814 
92, 691 
1,912, 003 
255, 788 


Cost Gross 
of Value of 
Materials Products! 
$ $ 
1,748,728} 3,363,758 
787,334| 1,337,916. 
546,626} 1,184,992 
2,562,185] 4,924,246 
4,606,888} 9,423,561 
650, ee 563/1,215,988,014 
76,405,179] 122, 626, 193 
77 63 1,010, 134 
922,922} 1,966,094 
6,969,554; 12,404,228 
1,314,248] 2,475,953 
1,610,918} 2,535,138 
1,516,216} 3,044,396 
2,575,320) 2,946,317 
45,709,952} 115, 143,670 
954,967} 1,691,146 
2,215,030] 3,872,978 
388,207} 1,146,696 
654,179] 1,205, 430 
1,023,501} 4,630,459 
727,575} 1,165,902 
529,660] 1,276,288 
13,288,551] 24,180,447 
8,889,029] 17,964. 663 
10,874,947] 19,081,295 
1,380,023). 3, 23%, 720 
14,769, 247| 47,824, 820 
644,774| 1,150,762 
987,171] 1,563,027 
888,231} 1,368,157 
1,389,976] 1,749,733 
32,570,376} 68,486, 500 
17,416,624) 40,005,892 
6,786,651] 22,892,370 
1,220,723} 2,928,974 
20,512,486] 45,145,700 
777,354| 1,313,220 
852,467} 1,195,300 
6,800,443] 15,121,182 
3,498,689] 7,263,352 
1,269,344] 2,147,881 
2,717,665} 9,301,720 
3,742,484| 7,948,713 
3,119,081} 6,414,190 
5,943,328] 9,335,210 
1, 648, 000 2 
2,878,276| 8,276,443 
1,673,216] 2,736,988 
2,682,266] 3,994, 773 
2,636,335| 3,365,434 
4,208,350! 5,579,695 
4,479,324| 12,588,188. 
876,154) 1,394,893. 
3,077,162] 6,285, 128 
2,260,813] 4,158,146 
24,060,027} 65,969,044 
522,273] 1,129,366 
9,354,010} 14,149,791 
2,236,526] 4,089,158 
1,131,521] 2,086,915 
1,540,522) 2,276,256 
2,128,801] 4,173,076 
17,141,924] 24.735, 941 
703, 166 1/223, 977 
2,093,861} 4,118,305: 
3,070,816] 7,461,248— 
12,881,176] 30,648,599 
1,463,656! 2,863, 


. 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1944—continued 


Estab-} po. Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- i ne - and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | Povees Wages Electricity | Materials | Products! 
~No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued 
1 ES ES 5 7S ahi a a 25] 1,649} 2,837,820 89,920} 2,538,681 7,872, 466 
OS ELIA LEG 1 ee Da a 20 761 984,180 69, 652 2,319,010 4,111,927 
RE AMA citi Ui. cee ties. 12 260 308, 737 35, 064 515, 647 1,014, 500 
SUR VAOW Cuetec beh 10 275 450, 708 61,031 2,490,002 3, 225, 611 
VT EOC EL Be Ay cD 19 468 728,017 71,903 1, 806, 243 3,698, 812 
ELS eC ak aa i ae 10 297 368, 069 34, 409 840, 660 1,658,357 
Sy eel i elas eels iY 235 247,219 31,273 703,021 1,198, 868 
aR TG CHER hat ss Oe A 7 | 15 3,033 6, 597, 863 80, 997 5,339,599 10,774, 426 
Pree Willige e425 Soe 44 8,085] 16, 823, 847 1,488,113} 20,277,619 59,457,911 
Pematnondo prs Vek 7 418 924, 927 32, 290 920,095} 2,095,696 
EE AIR ERE ee WI aa a a 74 5,430} 8,218,782 598, 190 9,346, 824 25, 425,743 
AE Slayer aise NSD aa or 16 923 1,388, 963 156,347] 2,099,733] 4, 892,112 
Reorgetowns 65442) cea 16 644 1,020, 645 140, 936 2,142,116 4,145,547 
Pereticin tare, tik eT 14 531 746, 230 193, 927 4,761,064 6, 695, 022 
ravennuret tee. sl.) 8 363 459,041 15, 456 662, 805 1,560, 961 
PAI cB a iy ls, 5) eek 15 506 582, 994 35, 308 980,792 1,941,044 
TaN OSE AY] eat Sek oe nla a 88] 5,297] 7,857,082 552,934) 14,451,275] 29,693,339 
Biacoreyilen ach ls ieee Ola 94 132,978 39,031 728, 983 1,401, 138 
MABAQULON Meter! sth. or leyen: 480} 53,500) 94,982,915 12,095,294] 171,117,467 363, 033, 672 
BLaBOVOE oir be sls. 2. Peres 16 941 1,231, 839 44,265 2,307,241 4,065, 800 
ts GL gel i re a ee 3 92 » 120,264 17, 589 883, 796 1,234, 292 
BPEepelero este to 13 1,342 L877; 177 176, 624 4,433, 089 7,961,485 
Pun OPTStONe, 4... . se. 11 593 854, 423 61, 429 6, 930,770 7,965, 950 
rR Nias: 8) ashe os 20) 1, 459 2,532, 459 160, 327 5,342,512 9,877,518 
BOB CAreMG ityct coos, Se ee. 2 12 599 675, 124 39, 982 887,330 2,340,619 
Ta oe Slee eee a ee a 50 6,803] 11,878,490 930,078] 15, 663,322 39, 689, 272 
OE Sg HCE a are ee Gt es 13 234 311, 833 22,536] 3,325,698] 3,842,713 
Peabeleneit ¢! a sad ery 156} 12,597; 19,821,982} 1,073,781] 50, 927,277} 93,287,872 
PLEATS Ra ne ae 11 1,007 1, 255, 132 166,776 7,518,708] 14,829,999 
Merrie Avs Baarror ss Ne ade 44| 12,463) 24,923, 822 554,113] 41,740,009 100, 219, 848 
LCSD ea eo eee en 28 1,484 1, 933, 586 294, 208 3,757, 144 7,144, 635 
UN ee ee iy 452 576, 454 Te LO? 2,441, 460 3, 879,574 
i: REPO it ts Bir lantuads po Ce i 237) 13,098} 20,132,303} 1,126,508 34,706,542] 79,591,112 
Memeeieaford.......................... 17 307 365, 983 25,916 734, 406 1,401,348 
2 Rea ION. Maen 2 U5. hag ieie  f 14 2,218 4,371, 404 679,912 8, 890, 850 18,198,217 . 
RESTS Serv ee ak Foy LK eh “ny 16 1,095 1,895; 431 75,976 3,320,103 9,078,219 
NSS ae nae ane ec 11 403 614, 080 165,705 879,880} 2,662,448 
BEGG hr ty yds tee laa) 15 406 505, 605 30,133 420, 386 1,336, 690 
oy CEE ONS NTR: eh SO ae tg 14 339 425,097 48,764 688, 823 1, 558,227 
Bremdtaropire. ei 12 229 274, 084 20, 552 707, 835 L137 5107 
Premminskesrd. fi 8 ee . 15 633 837,081 27,672 987,132] 2,251, 420 
Remark et. so ho.de sss... 14 854 1 212) 531 81, 930 2,441,273 5,354, 866 
¥ Bee LOTontor. <0 las 23 7,226] 14,144,544 1,268,357]. 45,178,591 85,309, 618 
mereearea. Falls 20. oe ss 65 6,666} 12,132,328 4,306,626} 20,315,905 51,987,912 
. Bere Bay hee ke aco 20 361 551,175 48,910 968, 447 1,999,759 
Z , SE ee ne Peers ; 20 612 994, 492 68,072 3, 189, 430 6, 029, 233 
ae rampovaies oS bode cree 14 206 201, 641 W227 722,033 1,054, 167 
ad 8 OE eee ee en eras 38 2,447 3,795, 540 184, 307 3,930,814} 10, 075, 953 
ro OTS I ae TE a clei Srna 206} 11,916} 19,545,897 1,081,197} 21,998, 243 52,953, 927 
oe Bree ONS fess ke 44 2,565 3,746, 996 224, 853 4,894,349] 11, 638, 747 
is i A ee a a ne 21 1,149 1,486, 103 100, 425 3,018,161 5, 860, 692 
% oh TE ea ea 5 658 933 , 223 76,338 933,606} 2,508,388 
= ROOK Cl, co a oo leet oe ves ce, 36; 1,150} 1,401,887 67,343| 2,395,412} 4,947, 495 
¢3 Penetanguishene.................. 13 448 586, 487 23,630 840,354 1,726,576 
, 1 ORES ot erie toe Ane a aaa 18 998 1,315, 524 61,497 2,354, 386 5, 987,031 
Meee Peterborough..................... 85} 8,926] 14,955,397 809,303} 41,811,920) 74, 667,995 
a BerreATthur. |. +. .....5.2..... 41 3, 287 6,350, 909 1,066, 034 8,302,432] 19,396,901 
- Meerolbdrne:: .................. 21 2,743 5, 126, 738 2,546,501} 78,010,943 107, 557,709 
Mert Dalhousie.:...........4..... 4 212 357, 558 9,392 235,527 1,191, 422 
BRR er 19 806 1, 367,792 127,219 1,565, 828 4,390, 673 
SS oe a cre ea 14 417 525, 905 14, 866 682,952 1,656, 197 
RE fort ea et SY 30} 2,399 3, 635, 812 179, 832 5,196,188 12,060,131 
SS a ene 24 1,027 1,447,909} | 110,027 3,184, 454 5, 626, 062 
MECOW 0S sss... cae. 11 194 310, 637 14,387 660, 910 1,324, 891 
Berteatharines:.-:........../..... 98] 10,150} 18,442,095 1,112,753] 40,629,677 ML 2e 18 
| OS ee eer 20 572 827,075 418, 954 2,233,190 4,214, 747 
St. 0 ees eae 37 1,493 2,143, 879 125, 690 3,579, 242 7,578, 614 
MP ikl ics.e ee dln. 45 6,412} 12,980, 431 5,725,860! 50,996,985 93, 555, 682 
Sault Ste. Marie.................. 46 6,102! 12,060,931 4,466,828! 30,224 314 57, 674, 326 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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10.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1944—concluded 


Estab-| py- Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- lowed and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | POYEeS Wages Electricity | Materials | Products! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
Seatorthseaen ae terest ietes ots 11 238 285,708 24,143 803,163] 1,217,254 
DINNCOC La barbies cyeereisteece atoeiaveters 26 1, 230 1, 702, 836 140, 553 9,089,518} 14,250,031 
Smmthseballeyewnctc ec cemwiee seers 19 1,165 1,779, 803 86, 408 2,844, 761 4,928,927 
Southampton were oes waters ne. 5 352 531, 826 33,237 974, 646 1,904,334 
Stra tlOrelnere scat <sccces stem esos 55 3,320 5,278,131 266, 928 8,952,795) 16,185,210 
Straearovicrrne pease cies Hite LOE 19 560 573, 625 39, 220 1,854, 817 3,150,614 
Streets vallewe.s ae cna e tes eiteirats 3 : 10 130 202,411 32,200 2,008, 230 2,393, 899 
Suc bury. eee w ro rors epics witene eee 40 706 1,012, 563 79, 882 2,201,240 4,388,877 
SS WEISEL ater ce cttarincts tus tele oherteatonstel3 6 712 1,055,003 133, 595 1,406,178 3,491,766 
Pa vas tock: tae aire een oe sleet 13 253 283, 628 24,014 1,645,270 2,161,511 
AM Yorio) Co Meee a teen Anansi ceo Hae 20 1,519 8, 222,813 1,708, 742 6,547,590) 15,230, 253 
AUTISOMDUNE ie Beas ace nee Ae cree tee 19 518 763, 342 91,066 7,439,808} 10,471,925 
SE TIVLTINUTIS o2 We ceretenstetare ate: ciotetey te hanetels os 24 386 528, 488 45, 580 1,008, 412 2,172,591 
AE OTOULOMN sapere Binaiatats aici eoere pesks ie arog 3,344| 154,538] 260,776,613} 11,743,947) 513,429, 109}1,020,345,353 
ERY ORNGON Shere teens hereto eet: 24 1,700 2,063, 624 312,949} 11,242,571] 17,215,968 
IVVSIKEMGON Recor ea er eorte lorie Meets sbetelons eos 16 445 523, 589 22,092 729, 597 1,579,274 
Wallaceburgaratcctieccs se eer ones 17 2,412 3, 842, 089 797,125 8,457,974) 15,861,457 
Waiter] OG F.decelae Ss socuereinee eaerener arte 50 2,746 4,410, 661 245, 253 5,573,745| 15,866,729 
Welland cic owes oct cme one 51 8,352] 15,276,965 3,834,640} 28,253,060). 69,300,762 
Wellingtonmeecrmcn orate ate ice 8 168 178, 301 44,678 910, 166 1,555, 463 
W este bormeseeierians onciceteemines sc 6 222 306, 963 9,722 1, 235, 903 2,108,266 
Weston aranacsce sonic baton aie 28 4,135 7,406, 507 281,735 9,262,999} 19,426,279 
IWATE D yank en ccretines opie eras 11 532 646, 638 35, 786 1,333,036 2,468, 925 
Wind SOnare Se in.s coe ah eeaeee 231| 35,912) 80,667,573 4,890,272] 232,102,240) 387,603, 874 
Wing hianaven pcrcci sesists eel sehatnne ines 12 295 361, 144 24,197 1,319, 362 1,951, 943 
WOOdStOCKis tere crrn acme oceecrction 57 3, 467 5,072, 866 303, 699 9,771,462} 20,413,620 
Manitoba— 
Brandomssceeucnen se ce eters 33 653 906, 404 111,058} 5,488,755) 7,364,005 
INGGpa Wari teen sola accsele maie emote 8 132 182,331 97,010 477,365 1,006, 467 
St/Bonila ceva. smecs ec weniotrac ots 52 3,972 6,574, 784 500,042}. 69,115,399] 87,881,913 
Selkinle Ss. Uae eA Sears sneer af 656 1,065, 430 292,769 1,003, 640 2,882,660 
(PhesPasiin geen cts seria aeeercte sfoee if 154 281,968 6, 180 BY Pepe 1,401,735 
LE TANSCOM A eats hoe oor os elena cei 6 4,228 7,779,061 744,933} 10,172,006] 19,170,336 
WANTIDER: China ca ates cielerier chee tue 686} 25,870} 38,824,299 2,445, 806] 119,917,745] 198, 169, 626 
Saskatchewan— 
Melville. Sane cnet ourecerteneieetes 8 67 82, 402 26, 227 1, 200, 752 1,392,612 
IM OOSCAU A Wiiteaseaicee sore rrte eee 44 1,627 2,529, 167 429,496] 29,660,736] 35,498,190 
PrincesAlibertsncecn. et sete eos 34 1,590 2,444, 265 168,255} 12,712,284) 18,547,695 
TRELINAYE cha pater Tecate ert keen ae 104 3,148 5, 542, 252 1,106,884] 29,150,728} 42,261,459 
Saskatoon: iti as use ce ee ee 84 2,254 3,340,519 399, 886] 29,709,680} 39,384,240 
Swit Gurrenta-ec accents 11 plz, 157, 579 21,491 995,417 1,391, 854 
PY OV GOM ase oie Harn cerca pee nyeere eet 11 147 183, 369 31,051 864, 447 1,229, 733 
Alberta— 
Wal Gary (liar take an le stat etonne ic: 205 6,723] 10,902,956 1,628,614] 56,746,480) 86,212,746 
Hdmonton eset is co eee 189 7,520} 11, 538, 843 653,505) 76,568,171] 101,479, 927 
Meth bridges wa sdise. Se cm eeces Bors 30 761 1,002,992 84,010 3,152,028 6, 601, 853 
Medteine, Eat scjeck. ce seine eeiine cite 26 1,106 1, 542,361 89,299 9,760,753; 13,362,148 
Red eer wae hean cetaceans 11 124 172,750 27,928 1,222,068 1, 687, 148 
British Columbia— 
Granbroolewen.demsacsccer ema 11 193 339, 340 41,917 658,119 1,303, 838 
Kamloops suena scr saetot aati tera a ce 19 232 329,031 16, 906 481,693 1,072,413 
IK ClO Wal Laer Porras oe eee rents 25 585 819, 618 59, 937 1, 567, 730 2,964, 231 
MiSSIOI raceway t acne Shei an eee 18 305 434, 868 43,337 2,213,398 3, 153, 889 
IN AMAL Of As na creer ena re ess 24 385 635, 034 37, 804 808, 818 2,425, 489 
INelSOni a hat. Serco tracts ote thers 24 310 432,437 34,163} ~. 822,402 1,741,611 
INewaWestminster...2.<.csiasces «ac 95 5,064 8, 653, 475 507,689] 22,353,252} 41,929,249 
RorteA Lb ernie ee a ee eats 10 1,016 2,038, 235 13, 699 3,725, 246 7,687, 942 
PorteiOodyarerinctn cn tetere ei ons 4 380 i Paley ts: 2,426 1,318, 290 2,502,978 
IPrincevG Corse en.. eae eeciete 34 252 317,054 38, 098 479,138 1,054, 134 
Prince UpeLt:, Sacsieses Gare aie 25 Lio 3,659, 628 243,319 4,186,252} 10,099,310 
Van COuvenie ote cauctes « cuecenr ats 933| 48,473} 79,141,407 3,568,106} 142,416,371] 289,390,718 
VeTHON hottest. OR ee 21 403 630, 842 81,338 1,343,979 2,500, 851 


ViGtOniank 4 Ntdusemaiis sais coe ate 150} 5,169) 9,484,219 499,152] 11,182,591] 30,346,621 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—CONSTRUCTION 
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Typrs OF CONSTRUCTION........... 596 


The purpose of this Chapter is to co-ordinate such official statistics on the 
construction industry as are available and to give, so far as possible, a complete 
picture.of construction from year to year. Official statistics, although constantly 
undergoing improvement, have many gaps and it is necessary to try to bridge 
these by presenting data from outside sources. For instance, Section 3 contains 
data from a private source on construction contracts awarded during specified 
years. These are in the nature of a forecast of the amount of construction work 
contemplated in a given year. It is usually some time after contracts are awarded 
that work actually starts and, in the case of contracts of large-scale undertakings, 
the work is seldom finished within one year. On the other hand, the official statistics 
of the Annual Census of Construction given in Section 4 cover work of all kinds 
actually completed in a given year. 


Section 1.—The Government and the Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Public Contracts 


Since the establishment of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply in 
January, 1946, Government reconstruction programs, so far as they concern con- 
struction projects, are determined as to urgency and put into execution in order of 
importance. Also, each project is scored as to whether the available labour and 
materials required might be deterring any more necessary housing construction. 
Close liaison is carried on between the Department of Reconstruction and Supply 
and the Department of Public Works. 


Subsection 2.—Government Aid to Civil Housing* 


Canada’s supply of adequate housing falls far short of actual needs. While 
this condition undoubtedly existed prior to the 1930’s, it was not widely recognized 
With the general depression of economic activity through the period 1929-36, 
residential construction fell to such a low level that already-existing overcrowding 
and obsolescence were further aggravated. The high vacancy rate in the depression 
years, particularly for apartment dwellings, was a product not of an over-supply 
of dwellings, but of enforced ‘‘doubling-up” of families whose incomes were not 
sufficient to provide separate living quarters. 

The construction industry had not recovered from the slump of the early 
1930’s when war production began to drain off materials and labour required for 
housing construction. At the same time, increased personal income allowed many 


_ * Revised under the direction of C. M. Isbister, Chief Economist, Central Research and Development 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by C. H. McDonald, Chief, Housing Statistics. 
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families to expand into separate or larger dwelling units. These two factors, coupled 
with unprecedented marriage rates during the war years and the months immediately 
following, compounded an already critical shortage of living quarters throughout 
the Dominion. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—To provide co- 
ordination in the housing field, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was 
incorporated by an Act of the Twentieth Parliament (December, 1945). Briefly, 
its purpose and functions are: (1) to administer the National Housing Act, 1944, and 
earlier housing legislation; (2) to provide facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages 
by lending institutions; and (3) to administer the Emergency Shelter Regulations. 


As a result of further consolidation of the Dominion Government’s operations 
in the housing field, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation also directs the 
activities of Wartime Housing Limited. 


Wartime Housing Limited.— Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown Company, 
was formed on Feb. 28, 1941. By the end of 1946, more than 25,000 houses had 
been built across Canada by the Company, exclusive of the many auxiliary buildings 
such as hospitals, schools, community centres and fire-halls. 


Originally created to provide accommodation for war workers and their families 
near industrial developments essential to the prosecution of the War, the Company 
now constructs homes for veterans on a rental basis. All homes built since 1944 
and those vacated by war-workers are rented to veterans. By the end of 1946, 
O1 p.c. of all such units were occupied by ex-service men and their families. 


The municipality co-operates with the Dominion Government in providing 
shelter for veterans, supplying a fully developed lot for building purposes to the 
Company for $1. The Company agrees to pay, in lieu of taxes, $24 per annum for 
each house of two or fewer bedrooms, and $30 per year on those with three or more 
bedrooms, plus $1 per year per house for street lighting. Rentals are from $22 to 
$40 per month. At the end of an agreed period, determined by cost of construction, 
Wartime Housing agrees to sell the houses to the municipality for $1,000 each. 


At present, many requests are being received from individuals for permission 
to purchase these houses, and consideration is being given these inquiries. Conditions 
must be agreed upon by the municipality and the Dominion Government. 


1.—Houses Completed by Wartime Housing Limited, 1944-46 


Location 1944 1945 1946 Location 1944 »| 1945 1946 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
‘Nova Scotia— Ontario— 
Hel ES Kedar Le pt 109 54 75 Brampton. .....¢. 5 va Nil Nil 5 
luiverpoals ts ths 50 Nil Nil Brantiord: Ase elles 19 81 101 
Chalk River. 4s. Nil 130 95 
New Brunswick— : Cobourg UA es ee: Nil 6 
Monetons, tuts: eka t Nil Nil 80 Com wallag nt an we * a 60 
SAMGaonn eet eee 54 46 152 EG Linh tre eke Bee eee io 22 
Hort William ye.enn ane - = 100 
Quebec— Geoegiittan vol ncot eee Bi s 25 
EVI Leak CER 300 Nil Nil Crieipbtts Geka Be : se 27 
1G TNH Re rage Be ee pe Nil 125 150 THamiltonsss) i eee 32 189 Nil 
Montregh<). fen aietecnoe 35 743 Eingetone tcl vole a a 1 Ni * 
Longiieuih.,':) p-<netacee - Nil 4 LOTT aE hea aw ite! Me ar Nil iA 50 
Pointe-aux-Trembles a : 25 Isistowels eye. ee is ES % 


a 
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1.—Houses Completed by Wartime Housing Limited, 1944-46—concluded 


Location ; 1944 1945 1946 Location 1944 1945 1946 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded Manitoba—concluded 
fone’ branch o).: si... Nil Nil DOuitam LANSCONA space cia aee we Nil Nil 50 
Niagara Falls... sce: “¢ “ GAS PONV aT OR A oe, cts tay ene ee # 42 574 
PORE DAY Unite es ss ct YY 22 
UNA eee de eee 21 4 Nil |Saskatchewan— 
OSA ee oe, "4 68 “ SMOOSE Wd AW td cee te ek Nil 50 100 
ROCA Seited Ads beat tc Nil Nil 209) hubrincerAlberts:.. 5° ane : Nil 50 
Owen Sound........... Hs 50 RROgINa inet aoa a 24 221 
Peterborough.......... i“ < 100 SASKatOON Maer tee BS 63 155 
Port Arunury, seo... ys Me 100 Sutherland segs ease ‘ Nil 30 
GOLDRELOPE Hey eka toss $ se 19 YG OUKGO MEG iti ease take noms sf 29 
Pre CONES oh ons. ahha 4 fe 50 
St. Catharines: <.'..44.. ‘s “ 85 ||Alberta— 
enirews sen 36. ii i HOG ae Galeary Wes alee Ree Nil Nil 188 
St. Marys Hy < aMule Moho syaysnees alesse welsh nae 343 95 201 
SOS ie da Ghee a tes stn 149 50 150 Web ridgeree ny tans Nil Nil 50 
Sault Ste. Marie........| Nil Nil 100 
Bmiths Falls: 2.2364. rs * 56 ||British Columbia— 
SAR Ae ie Lae ee ¥ 4 4 Esquimalt (Twp.)...... 100 Nil Nil 
McTEMIMING As cass be “ 45 Kamloops itn tr sieces: Nil 4 100 
DOMOLLtO sees cae tees 35 247 568 Penticton siieiscn snes: « " 100 
AVG 6 RoC ged aaa er a 23 227 18 KelOwnascen ie ces. “f fe 100 
\ Prince Ruperte. aca: 20 of Nil 
Sea Island (Twp.)...... 304 25 sf 
Manitoba— IMANCOUV.CI Ener ieee Nil 100 904 
MORTAR ATEN Sa ..cos cee cine NI Nil 25 Victoria etc pene. 50 Nil 123 
UPS ONMACE si oc excise os a 100 a — 
eu ETLE Rese kichout dye cee dc * ee 50 Tobalsss vo en Bnei: 1,617 | 1,721 | 6,911 


Housing Legislation.—_The Dominion Government, since 1935, has adminis- 
tered legislation designed to assist in the financing and improvement of housing in 
Canada. The Dominion Housing Act of 1935 was the first general housing Act 


_ proclaimed, its provisions being outlined on pp. 473-474 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Some of the loans made to house builders «under the provisions of this Act are 
outstanding, but otherwise it is now inoperative. 

The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, followed. The number 
of loans granted under this Act are shown on pp. 370-371 of the 1941 Year Book. 


This Act is also now inoperative, with the exception of a few outstanding loans. 


In 1938, to encourage the builders of new homes by means of the provision of 


‘long-term housing loans, the first of the National Housing Acts was made law. 


An outline of its provisions appears at pp. 469-470 of the 1940 Year Book. 
The present legislation is the National Housing Act 1944, which came in force 


on Jan. 18, 1945. Details of this Act are given below. ‘The following table shows 


the number of loans made, and the amounts approved under the housing legislation 

passed since 1935. 

2.—Numbers and Amounts of Loans Approved under Dominion Housing Legislation, 
by Provinces, 1938-46 


Norzs.—This table is a combined statement of the net loans (cancellations and new loans) made under 
the three Acts named in the preceding text. Loans and amounts approved under the 1935 Act from October, 
1935, to December, 1937, are given at p. 447 of the 1945 Year Book. . : 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
Ont 
LOANS 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
5 2 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 4 
139 144 94 72 14 4 6 59 100 
50 50 30 ’ 25 7 Nil Nil 23 82 
355 512 397 425 91 246 —19! 462 820 


1 Loans cancelled exceeded loans approved by the number and amount stated. 
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Numbers and Amounts of Loans Approved under Dominion Housing Legislation, 
by Provinces, 1938-46—concluded 


— a ee ER ee 


fis} OMoaas vain | thet eiiodioal toe Nome has evade 
ee LOANS conchnded Beis: 


7a) 


No No No No No No No No No 
Ont 1,076 2, 823 3, 152 2, 458 686 1,170 772 2,067 3,254 
Man 110 264 429 602 61 164 218 634 995 
Sask 5 30 24 22 1] Nil 18 94 215 
Alta Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil s¢ Nil 469] - 624 
Bt Ge 784 724 1,101 1,089 147 136 398 625 1,219 
Totals... 25024 4,549 5,228 4,693 1,007 1,720 1,393 4,433 7,313 

ae AMOUNTS 

hc at He a i ee ae 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PoP I 26, 000 11, 400 6, 400 a os ss 2. 2g 20, 560 
N.S....} 571,831] 563,880] 350,030] 247,930] 48, 820 12,800) 20,600] 265,760] 532.380 
N.B....{ 240,750) 223,130} 112,650} & 90,375] 23; 120 me = 100,620} 998,450 
Que. ...| 2,939, 553) 4, 256, 502] 2,402, 410| 1,428,137] 327,730] 815,678) —4, 1401 2,991,770] 8,926, 110 
Ont....] 7,376, 842/11, 341, 565|10, 016, 187]47, 568, 169] 2,017, 116] 3,695, 642| 2,718, 435 10, 254, 206] 25, 900. 430 
Man....} 606, 589) 1, 269, 896] 1,625,468] 1,993,960| 187,554) '516,144| 777/992 3, 030, 448] 5,032, 800 
Sask... 16,800} 236,302 73,195 79, 100 3, 600 ul 62,460} 402,620] 1,775,080 
Alta 2,098, 800] 4,027, 980 


B.C. ...| 2,863, 634] 2,405,043] 3,299, 742] 3,265,552/ 420, 956 410, 869] 1,279, 680| 3; 1197000] $°371,750 
Totals... 14, 641,949 20,307,718|17,886, 082/14, 673,223] 3,028,896] 5,451,133| 4,855,027|22,263,224|55,585,540 


! Loans cancelled exceeded loans approved by the number and amount stated. 


National Housing Act, 1944.—Features of this Act as originally proclaimed 
appear at pp. 455-457 of the 1946 Year Book. In 1946 amendments were introduced 
to certain portions of the Act to encourage farm housing, and to put in force the 
Home Extension Loan Plan (Part IV, NHA, 1944). The Act was amended also, 
to correspond with the administrative changes involved in the transfer to the 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply of the duties, powers and functions of the 
Minister of Finance, under the National Housing Act, 1944, except the authority 
of the Minister to pay moneys out of the consolidated revenue fund or to make 
grants for slum clearance. 


Operations carried on under the provision of the 1944 Act over the period 
Jan. 18, 1945 to Dec. 31, 1946, are summarized as follows: number of loans made, 
7,313; number of family housing units assisted, 11,763; amount of loans approved, 
$55,585,540; average amount of loan, $4,725. 


An outline of present status of the Act, operations carried out under it and of 
related legislation (Emergency Shelter) is given below. 


Loans to Prospective Home Owners.—While the essential features of the joint 
loan conditions have been retained, certain changes were introduced to offset increases 
in construction costs and to ease the burden of families who have been forced to 
buy homes. Lending values were increased to approximate current building costs, 
and the usual period of amortization was increased from 20 to 25 years, the 30-year 
maximum being retained in special cases. The maximum loan now available is 
$7,000 with a required equity of $1,300. On loans up to this maximum, lending _ 
value is calculated as 90 p.c. of the first $4,000, plus 70 p.c. of any excess over $4,000 . 
value. 
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Integrated Housing Plan.—The purpose of the Integrated Housing Plan is to 
encourage residential construction by providing financial assistance and building 
material priorities to builders. Conditions of the Plan include: (a) a maximum, 
pre-determined sales price; (b) priorities assistance ‘to the builder in minimum 
quantity of building materials; (c) agreement of builder to have cach house roofed 
within 4 months of starting dates; (d) guarantee by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to purchase unsold houses within six months of date of com- 
pletion; (e) restriction of sale to veterans (1939-45). 


Co-operative Housing—The terms under which loans are made to co- 
_ operative groups intending to build housing projects are given at p. 456 of the 
1946 Year Book. 


Home Conversion Plan.—Another measure designed to provide additional 
housing units with minimum delay was the Home Conversion Plan, established 
by a series of Orders in Council of which the first was P.C, 2641 of Apr. 1, 1943, 
giving the Government authority to lease buildings in certain cities for conversion 
into multiple housing units and to sublet them to suitable tenants. By Dec. 31, 
- 1946, 2,108 new housing units had been provided from 260 conversion projects in 
16 Canadian cities. 


With the shortage of building materials, high costs, and lack of dwellings 
suitable for conversion, further developments of this Plan will not be pressed by 
_ Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Housing Enterprises of Canada Limited.—Amendments to the National Housing 
Act in 1945 made it possible for the major lending institutions to form companies 
for the purpose of constructing housing projects for rental purposes. Agreements 
between Housing’ Enterprises of Canada and the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation provide that all low-rental housing’projects financed under the National 
Housing Act be approved by the Corporation as to location, costs, rental charges, 
etc. The Company is required to invest 10 p.c. of the cost of the project, while 
_ the remaining 90 p.c. is financed by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
_ through a mortgage loan with interest at 3 pie: 


By Dec. 31, 1946, Housing Enterprises of Canada and its subsidiary companies 
had 2,811 housing units under construction, but no dwellings had been completed. 


Loans to Primary Producers for Housing of Employees.—To assure satisfactory 
living quarters for employees engaged in the production of primary goods in outlying 
areas, the National Housing Act provides that”assistance be given to primary 
producers in the construction of housing projects. An incorporated company 
engaged in mining, lumbering, logging or fishing may borrow up to 80 p.c. of the 
lending value of the project, with interest at 4 p.c. The amortization period varies 
with the location but must not exceed 15 years. 


The Act requires that basic family accommodation be provided by the 
Company, with available community facilities. These projects must be of a size 
to assure economy in construction and operation. 


Farm Housing.—In 1946, Part III of the National Housing Act dealing with 
Tural housing was amended, enabling the Corporation to proceed with organization 
of procedures for its administration. 
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Joint loans may be made to assist in the construction of houses on farms. Where 
the farm is not mortgaged or is without other encumbrance, the amount of the loan 
is limited to the least of $5,000, the cost of building the house, or two-thirds of the 
appraised value of the farm. If there is already a mortgage or other encumbrance, 
the loan is the least of $8,000, the sum of the cost of building the house and existing 
indebtedness or two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm. In this second 
instance it must be shown that the mortgage was not secured to increase the amount 
of the new loan. 


Loans for farm housing carry interest at 4-5 p.c. per annum, and are repayable 
up to 20 years after the date of completion of the house. Such dwellings must con- 
form to standards approved by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Home Extension Loans.—This portion of the Act is intended to assist home 
owners in creating additional dwelling units within their homes. The loans are 
not intended for improvement of already existing dwellings unless the changes are 
a part of the conversion plan. 


By Dec. 31, 1946, 25 Home Extension Loans, creating 53 housing units for a 
total sum of $76,315 had been approved. The loans may be made through any 
chartered bank or approved instalment credit agency, under arrangement with 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Emergency Shelter Regulations.—This legislation is intended to assist munici- 
palities in converting unoccupied houses, barracks or other suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of families suffering actual distress or hardship through lack of 
shelter. In December, 1945 (P.C. 7502), administration of these Regulations was — 
changed from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the Central Mortgage and _ 
Housing Corporation. 


Briefly, the functions of the Emergency Shelter Administration are: to help — 
municipalities procure surplus Government buildings for conversion purposes, — 
to assure that all vacant houses are occupied, to maintain liaison with veteran and — 
social-welfare agencies and to assist universities to provide living accommodation 
for married veteran students. 


By the end of 1946, the Dominion Government had expended more than — 
$2,000,000 for Emergency Shelter of which about $725,000 was for the housing of 
married student veterans. More than 7,000 dwelling units were in operation atT 
that time, in leased quarters valued at nearly $6,000,000. 


Housing Research and Community Planning.—Provision for research and 
community planning is made in Part V of the National Housing Act, 1944, and for 
enquiries into problems of mortgage transactions of the Central Mortgage and — 
Housing Corporation. % 


There are three main branches of research carried on: economic and statistical — 
enquiries; technical research in materials, equipment, standards, etc., of housing; 
and design of housing. Competitions in housing design have been set up across 
the Dominion. ‘i ) 


Veterans’ Land Act.—Under the terms of the Veterans’ Land Act a program 
of construction of homes on small holdings outside urban areas was set up. This 
project remains a responsibility of the Minister of Veterans Affairs. (See also 
Chapter XXX on Veterans Affairs, Sect. 5, Subsection 3.) 5 
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Farm Improvement Loans Act.—One of the broad aims behind this legis- 
lation is the improvement of living conditions on farms, by the provision of electri- 
fication, refrigeration, heating systems, water systems, etc. The Act is more 
fully dealt with in the Agriculture Chapter, at p. 332. 


Section 2.—The Annual Survey of Dwelling Units Constructed 


The survey of dwelling units and new residential buildings completed in Canada, 
was commenced by the Bureau of Statistics in 1945, and continued during 1946. 
The basic data for this survey was obtained from 623 incorporated municipalities, 
while provincial authorities and agencies of the Dominion Government also provided 
similar information for unorganized areas of the provinces, the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon. This group of municipalities includes all those in the 12 metro- 
politan areas, others having a population of 5,000 or over, and a further selected 
number chosen on the basis of scientific sampling technique, that is, a “random”’ 
sample of approximately 10 p.c. and 5 p.c., respectively, of other urban and other 
rural municipalities having a population under 5,000. The 623 municipalities 
represent 16-2 p.c. of the total number of incorporated municipalities in Canada, 
or approximately 67 p.c. of the total population in these areas. 


The results of this survey during the calendar year 1946, compared with similar 
Statistics for 1945, are summarized in the tables on pp. 589-590. It is estimated that 
there were 63,637 new dwelling units created in 1946, as compared with 48,599 


‘completed in 1945, an increase of 30-9 p.c., and that the total number of new 


buildings containing dwelling units completed in 1946 was 53,199, as compared 
with 37,112 completed in 1945, an increase of 43-4 p.c¢. 


The 1946 total is comprised of 58,828 dwelling units (92-4 p.c.) resulting from 
new construction, and 4,809 dwelling units (7-6 p.c.) from conversions, as compared 
with 42,617 dwelling units (87-7 p.c.) by new construction, and 5,982 dwelling 


‘units (12-3 p.c.) by conversions, in 1945. Thus, for new housing construction 


excluding conversions, the number of dwelling units completed in 1946, increased 
by 38-0 p.c. as compared with the previous year. 


The largest number of dwelling units completed in 1946 were single dwellings 
and 67-3 p.c. of all new residential construction were buildings of wood frame with 
wood siding and shingles construction; those of wood frame with stucco on lath 
construction ranked second. A comparison of the total number of dwelling units, 
exclusive of conversions, with the total number of new buildings, shows that there 


{ was an average of 1-10 units per building for 1946, compared to 1-15 for 1945; 
_ this is accounted for by the larger proportion of single dwellings built in 1946, as 


compared with the previous year. 


The results of new building construction during 1946 indicate that the weight 


_ of new residential construction is taking place in urban centres other than metro- 


_ politan areas. While new dwelling unit completions in metropolitan areas increased 


by over 14 p.c. in 1946 as compared with 1945, these represented only 32-1 p.e. 


¢ of the total for 1946, as against 36-8 p.c. of total 1945 completions. Completions 
a in other urban areas, however, reflect a marked change in both respects, these 
fe having increased in 1946 by over 49 p.c. of the 1945 total, and represented 39-2 p.c. 
_ of total completions in 1946, as compared with 34-3 p.c. of the 1945 total, 
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DWELLING UNITS BUILT IN CANADA,BY TYPE 
1945 AND 1946 
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3.—New Dwelling Units and New Residential Buildings Completed in 1945 and 1946, 
by Areas or Regions, with Percentage Changes 


: . Dwelling Units New Residential 
Dwelling Units Excluding Conversions Buildings 
Area or Region | Increase Increase \Increase 

1945 1946 | or De-| 1945 1946 | or De-|. 1945 1946 | or De- 
crease crease crease 

No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 

Municipalities— 

Metropolitan areas...... 17,865 | 20,443 14-43 | 15,585 | 18,704 | 20-01 | 12,337 | 16,324} 32-32 
Othersurbaneve cs ck 16,690 | 24,905 49-22 | 13,563 | 22,719 67-51 | 11,962 | 20,408 70-61 
Otherwruraler. os aches oe 12,378 | 15,554 | 25-65 | 11,844 | 14,718 | 24-26 | 11,194 | 13,861 | 23-82 
Totals, Municipalities..... 46,933 | 60,902 | 29:76 | 40,992 | 56,141 | 36-95 | 35,493 | 50,593 | 42-54 
Unorganized areas........ Load 2,620 70-46 1,501 QoTd. 71-68 1,499 2,498 66-64 
Totals, Provinces......... 48,470 | 63,522 | 31-05 | 42,493 | 58,718 | 38-18 | 36,992 | 53,091 | 43-52 
Yukon and N.W.T........ 129 115 |—10-85 124 110 |—11-29 120 108 |—10-00 
Canadaiiye, Mex. frie 48,599 | 63,637 | 30-94 | 42,617 | 58,828 | 38-04 | 37,112 | 53,199 | 43-35 


4.—New Dwelling Units and New Residential Buildings Completed in 1945 and 1946, 
by Type of Building 


Dwelling Units New Residential Buildings 
Type of Building 
1945 1946 1945 1946 

No p.c. No. p.c No p.c No. p.c 
ENC LOR AMM eh cae nc Cee ature ie habie 33, 513 69-0 | 48,730 76-6 || 33,513 1 90-3 | 48,730 91-6 
Semi-detached or double.......... 1,800 3:7 | 2,456 3-8 900 2:4 1,228 2:3 
NVOMROIUCET ACG 2h. le stata ee es 235 0-5 510 0-8 65 0-2 120 0-2 
LD YE FIG @ Gay on 3 nee Ae ae an 1,894 3-9 | 1,748 2-7 947 2-6 874 1-6 
BDEIDIOK haart enero a ate sicko oc 1,044 2-1 687 1-1 348 0-9 229 0-4 
Apartiment.or flat-'. 62 schosnee els 2,965 6-1 2,200 3°5 485 1-3 415 0-8 

Store or other business premises 

and apartment or flat............ 971 2-0 | 2,486 3-9 713 1-9 1,592 3:0 
Other and unclassified............. 195 0-4 11 0-1 141 0-4 11 0-1 

WONVETSIONS:, Miro. cools dg helese >. 5,982 | 12-3 | 4,809 7-5 - - - = 
ER OGAIS: eke a god scheck 48,599 | 100-0 | 63,637 | 100-0 || 37,112 | 100-0 | 53,199 | 100-0 


5.—New Residential Buildings Completed in 1945 and 1946, by Type of Construction 


1945 1946 
Type of Construction E:C: ie As 
No. of No. of 

Total Total 

Wood frame with wood siding and shingles................... 23, 857 64-3 35, 804 67:3 
WU DGHerAnTre: an apTiCk: VOMCOL ac :.loaee ce oie lcci Felco See «ck ae 4,011 10-8 4,790 9-0 
Wood frame with stucco and lath...:......0...csce0cceceseces 4,387 11-8 6, 554 12-3 
Cinder or cement blocks and stucco.............00.ecceeeeeeee 731 2-0 1,629 3-1 
Solid Masonry: Brick facing and masonry blocks.............. 1,108 3-0 1,427 2-7 
RI Teens ik OM Viena tts Ame tS eo Nee 1,797 4-8 1, 890 3°6 
Solid Masonry: Stone facing and masonry blocks.............. 129 0-4 167 0:3 
ETS ENTS 1 1c I eo ARS ac a 1,092 2-9 938 1-7 
RASS etsy tres Nee rece ee, Rect CM eee eee oka ee 37,112 100-0 53,199 100-0 
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6.—Average Number of Dwelling Units per Completed Building, by Areas or Regions, 
1945 and 1946 


ez 


: Dwelling Units Average 
Buildings Excluding per 

Area or Region Conversions Building 
1945 1946 1945 1946 ~ 1945 1946 
No. ‘No: No. No. No. No. 

Municipalities— 

Metropolitantareas) sche en. ee IDBE RYE 16, 324 15, 585 18,704 1-26 1-14 
Ocherhtnbank sdk eae ea aes O62! 20,468 13, 563 22,719 1-13 1-11 
Oiherruralaye i oueom es cen oie rans 11,194 13, 861 11, 844 14,718 1-06 © 1-06 
Lotals; Munzremalities 4. .ccveecee te acter 35, 493 50, 593 40, 992 56, 141 1-15 1-11 
Wnorvanizedvarcas (aon wae eee 1,499 2,498 1501 QeOUk 1-00 1-03 
rotals-sProvainces smelt eee 36, 992 53,091 42,493 58,718 1-15 1-10 
Sabor Sindy Ni Wed oem ea ce ens 120 108 124 110 1-03 1-02 
Canada iad. Wester 37,112 53,199 42,617 58,828 1-15 1-10 


7.—New Dwelling Units! in. the Metropolitan Areas, Completed in 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 Percentage 

a —_-—_—_—_———|| Increase or 

Metropolitan Area PGs IEOr - Decrease, 

No. of No. of 1946 

Total -Total over 1945 

Rie ERNE de. OR Yeoh ap ae ant PEE TM oi aN Le ole kD al 189 0-4 666 1-1 +252-38 
Saint: John, oN B oe ee ote ie eee a en ee 163 0-3 300 0-5 +84-05 
Quebec Quer ve 327... oh eae ee 1,054 2-2 1,081 1-7 +2-56 
Mositreal, Ques, .\ xctcat:.. pene ae 4,788 9-9 3,816 6-0 —20-30 
OttawaN Ont: : ikon is ol eee ety ae ae Ae en 1,497 3-1 1,598 2-5 +6-75 
Toronto; Ong easly aac tree Acc ey TEE oes 7:3 4,447 6-9 +25 -87 
Elam Uton tO ntest goons Oe et eer e nn cena 613 1-3 687 1-1 +12-07 
Agond ont) Orage Wis4 was a Uae Meeks nee tone ata 446 0-9 822 1:3 +84-30 
Windsor Oita) hock ois enue ie Ae ema ak cate te) Doms 747 1-5 797 1-2 +6-69 
Warmmipery Man ase aie Loe aa elise eee 1,310 2-7 2,345 3°7 +79-01 
Vaneouvery 1G rise cso sah eee as ae 2,875 5-9 3,028 4-8 +5-32 
Nietoria, 35. s Seta a 82 ke dS eae eee ee 650 1:3 856 1:3 +31-69 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas............... 17,865 36-8 20,443 32-1 +14-43 
Totals, Camada..................... 48,599 100-0 63,637 100-0 +30-94 


SO, Dt eee ee 


1 Including conversions. 


Section 3.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Section, statistics are given of work actually in sight either as 
contracts awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of 
work performed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is com- 
pleted and duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of con- 
tracts awarded, and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often under- 
estimates) of work to be done. Obviously, these statistics and those of Section 3 
cannot be expected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the end of 
any one year is often not commenced until the next and, especially as regards large 
contracts or contracts undertaken late in any year, extends into more than one 
year. The figures here given are, therefore, supplementary to those of Section 3 
and are valuable as showing from year to year the work immediately contemplated 
during the period. 
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Construction Contracts.—The figures published by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, for construction contracts awarded during 1946 showed a total 
of $663,355,100. This amount represented an increase of 62 p.c. over the 
$409,032,700 reported for 1945 and exceeded the previous peak of $577,000,000 
reached in 1929. 


Every type of construction, as shown in Table 9, contributed to this increase. 
The value of residential building amounted to $213,050,500 or 32 p.c. of the total 
value of all construction, an increase of 8-7 p.c. over 1945. A great part of this 
construction was made up of single and multiple residences although the value of 
apartment construction was more than three times the amount of the previous year. 


Industrial construction increased 83-1 p.c. over 1945, engineering construction 
144-6 p.c. and business or commercial construction 116-5 p.c. 


Regionally, Ontario accounted for the greatest volume with total awards of 
$252,787,400, or 38-1 p.c. of the total, followed by Quebec with 34-2 p.c. The 
greatest percentage increases over 1945 were shovn by New Brunswick and Quebec, 
amounting to 149 p.c. and 86 p.c., respectively. . 


8.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1912-46 
(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 
Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Constructicn 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
“LENA eee ere 463, 083, 000 MOYZ 5 Aree nee ony - 276, 261, 100 LOS Gee ners te: 162, 588, 000 
(STS) Bek ae eee ae 384, 157,000 LOD SAS. eRe st as 297, 973, 000 NU Yat 4 Be ee PR! 224, 056, 700 
Re See ee a eee 241, 952, 000 UGA G ie a ety tener ener 872, 947, 900 LOOSE Ree RLp acon 187, 277, 900 
aides Mees cata 83, 916, 000 NG 2A Prete eon ie 418, 951, 600 OS a EINE) Cs os 187,178, 590 
OREN Sale ee 99,311,000 NODS iaic cee ea 472, 032, 600 OAD re irra ies Ae, 346, 009, 800 
Aaa ad 84, 841, 000 MEAS Vipera waa nie 576, 651, 800 Ue alc hoa line 2) 393, 991,300 
DUO ee ea 99, 842,000 LO SOU aa tir eas 456, 999, 600 1942 ARP Ray Adee 281,594, 100 
CTE Sea rete eam 190, 028, 000 LOB eee cette ti ye 315, 482, 000 IHG BS et veiac Mbt anpemrl ts 206, 103, 900 
IESG) Se dN le 255, 605, 000 SUSIE Meee 132, 872, 400 LGA EW pee he A 291,961, 800 
ODA a cane eee 240, 133, 300 BOI oa ep aK Pah ty 97,289, 800 NOR Dias) een ee 409, 032, 700 
(PL ge AS a a 331, 843, 800 LOR AE taint oe. 125, 811, 500 LOAG Ce pee Wor te 6638, 355, 100 
Tee aA Stet socks «3 314, 254, 300 LOSS Ree ete tle: 160, 305, 000 


9.—Values of Construction Contracts Awardgd, 
of Construction, 1941-46 


(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


by Provinces and Types 
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Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

* $ $ $ $ $ $ 
es Prince Edward Island...... 413, 800 566, 100 719,300 657, 900 904, 900 650, 200 
Me Nova Scotia......:......... 25,309,300} 19,780,500 7,535, 500 9,157,200) 14,681,900) 13,489, 400 
_ New Brunswick............ 11,013,300 5, 958, 900 6, 620, 600 9,898,000! 10,720,000) 26,698,500 
Quebec SRS as 2 ee 154,541,200) 92,235,500) 61,816,700} 89,884,800] 121,943,400] 226, 809, 500 
K 145, 598, 600) 108,679,500} 83,025,300} 111,741,800} 151,856,000} 252,787, 400 
11,701,600) 13,914,300} 10,083,900} 12,906,400) 22,228,700} 25,741,500 
11,098, 700 5, 480, 200 3,970, 000 5,677,600) 15,986,100) 19,497,500 
15,598,800) 14,401,100) 18,529,300} 19,501,900} 32,677,800} 38,971,900 
18,716,000) 20,578,000} 13,803,300} 32,536,200} 38,033,900) 58,709,200 
Grand Totals.......... 393,991,300) 281,594,100| 206,103,900) 291,961,800) 409,032,700) 663,355,100 
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9.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, 1941-46—concluded 


s 


Type of Construction 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ResipENTIAL— 
ADS TEEN CHIUS ian esas eae 6, 177, 300 868, 200 913, 400 8, 856, 600 6, 282,800} 18,998, 800 
FUCSICEN CES ey aae es ee 86,222,100} 78,411,600} 78,195,700] 122,386,500 189, 740, 400} 194,051, 700 
Torats, REsIDENTIAL....| 92,399, 400 79,279, 800} 79,109,100] 131, 243,100 196, 023, 200} 213, 050, 500 
BssIness— 4 
Chunchesasweses nee 2, 808, 900 1, 250, 700 1,198, 40¢ 1, €88, 100 3,321,700} 14, 426,500 
IPublickwarages., ssac: aes), 8, 347, 900 959, 200 1, 269, 900 1,940,100} 3,245,400] 16,859, 900 
Etespitalsi eer se coe ee 6, 445, 106 5, 037, 60 6, 144,600) 18,529,300] 22,061,300] 23, 863, 700 
Hotels and clubs.......... 2, 220, 200 5, 211, 300 2,370, 400 2,442, 300 2,589,800} 16,071,600 
Office buildings........... 5, 464, 700 5, 090, 300 2, 826, 700 3, 742, 900 5,316,500} 18,912,400 
Public buildings.......... 50,870,100] 65,856,300} 30,660,400) 13, 022, 000 7,407, 400 7,411, 600 
Schools ee eee 5, 743, 600 3, 261, 200 4, 304, 800 8,346,700} 15,583,700} 23,019,500 
Stores wee: Sas ys Stee 9, 406, 100 2,994, 600 1,813,100 3,999, 300 6,571,200] 29,271,200 
A eatressrest te ta aa ees 2,115, 300 302, 200 244, 200 322, 500 401, 400 8,921, 500 
Warehouses a1 tee see ae 12, 130, 200 8,201,400] 10,185,400} 14,590,700 19,798,500] 28,047,600 
Totats, BUSINESS....... 100, 552,100} 98,164,800] 61,017,900] 68, 623,900} 86,296,900] 186, 805, 500 
LN DUSTDRIAT He Ree eee eee 92, 805,300} 74,084,500} 32,857,000] 58, 712,100} 75,540, 200} 138,328, 500 
E/NGINEERING— 
BETA GCS te ee ee Mere 3, 550, 900 1,351, 200 2,059, 200 1,519,000} 2,099,300 5, 279, 200 
Dams and wharves....... 12, 440, 900 6,950,900} 3,708,200 5,718,400} 2,467,000} 10,379,700 
Sewers and watermains... 6,772, 400 3, 567, 800 1,795, 200 2,244, 900 5, 284,900} 13,144,900 
Roads and streets........ 25,093,000} 12,414,200] 11,222, 600 14,428,100} 20,231,300] 56, 941, 600 
General engineering....... 60, 377, 300 5,780,900} 14,334, 700 9,472,300} 21,089,900] 39, 425, 200 
ToraLs, ENGINEERING... .| 108,234,500 30,065,000} 33,119,900} 33,382, 700 125, 170, 600 


51, 172, 400 


SS eee eee 


Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 urban centres ; in 1920 it was extended to cover 58 muni- 
cipalities, including unincorporated suburban areas as, with the advent of the 
automobile, a growing percentage of persons working in cities were residing outside 
the municipal boundaries of the urban centres in which they earned their living. 
In 1940 the series was again extended to cover 204 municipalities. 


Building permits issued in 1946 registered an increase of 94. 


with 1945. 


5 p.c. compared 


10.— Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities, 1945 and 1946 


Norr.—Statistics for these series coverin 
table of earlier editions of the Year Book. F 


23 places marked o were added in 1920. 


2 years previous to 1945 will be f 
or the 35 cities marked e the rec 


ound in the corresponding 
ord goes back to 1910; the 


Province and Province and 
Municipality 1945 1946 Municipality 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia—concluded 
Prince Edward Island... 600,705 451,250 
o New Glasgow........... 221,610 221,710 
© Charlottetown.......... 600, 705 451, 250 New Waterford.......... 68,210 158, 345 
North Sydneye- aan 107, 500 170, 650 
oSydney 2eee ae ee 474, 780 1, 162,037 
Nova Scotia...............| 4,101,950 7,442,787 Sydney Mines........... 118, 840 186,300 
Ururo Se Ree ee 330, 170 783, 725 
Amherst." ta ie. tay seo 41,031 193, 650 Yarmouth 278 oes. 113, 160 174, 590 
Bridgewater............. 67,150 123, 650 
Dartimontherc awe eee 280,095 638,681 || New Brunswick.......... 1,686,789 | 6,437,553 
Glen Bay Fo Son end“ 308, 684 555, 099 
er EL ahifax sah earsiewe once ee | 1,923,295 | 3,003,850 Campbellton............ 78, 938 295, 135 
livernool ste ae nar 47, 425 70,500 Chatham:¢5.) 2.8 et 7,000 87,300 
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10.— Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities, 1945 and 1946—continued 


Province and Province and 
Municipality 1945 1946 Municipality 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick—conc. Ontario—continued 

WDalnousieteen.+ sae... 13, 290 90, 970 Collingwoodass os. se. 23, 548 137, 130 
o Mredericton,-...-....... 176,260 | 2,633,318 Cornwall ae. an a 491,133 976, 583 
SAMONCtON, ook. cack 584, 725 2,038, 471 Dindas te ee nen oe et 506, 700 188, 900 
INGWCASTIO doco panc es Oks 14, 750 66, 500 Mash Viswie tes cca care 338,350 | 1,078,550 
* Saint ohn: sasce.. oot 742,076 1,086, 114 Etobicoke Twp... ...| 4,486,247 | 10,522,035 
tpotophens sc. aie. a 69, 750 139,745 Gress bel an west sake 1,191,050 | 2,440,800 
Hort Prien nn) tet 62, 861 226,050 
Fort. Frances............ 114, 427 313, 215 
RIUEDCOT Re Ok a cats 50,250,668 111,815,328 || ¢ Fort William.. -+.-1 1,071,229 | 2,740,082 
GRA Ue et are VS ee 447, 861 1,303, 412 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..... 512,437 808,177 GananGaue. co .honas) ; 44,945 136, 715 
DICOUMM aches ey ues 0 635,325 972, 650 Gloucester aye Re sreniqten 480,195 1,087, 800 
@oaticooliyae es 55,615 135, 840 Goderich.. Ben Te, 39, 802 228, 500 
Drummondville......... 384, 850 620 A200 Ate Guelph. aes ca ie. 417,106 1,329, 925 
(STAND Ys tae ee 586,269 | 2,022,382 Haileybury............. 28, 445 86, 817 
Grand’Mére............. 210, 890 735,690 || e Hamilton............... 5,557,629 | 6,467,892 
Hampstead... .......:. 227, 490 616, 400 Halover tay et. 28, 060 116, 825 
cri by S28 ee Be ha eer 673, 675 907, 875 Hawkesbury............ 42, 220 293,025 
ibervillesi.so. se ee 178, 475 137, 130 ELuntswilla wen es ee 76, 655 293, 150 
Jolietten cs viene hak. 1,214,145 | 1,165,570 Thversolle i gov ae 37, 402 138, 242 
JONGUETOS aces. cs ea, 294,375 923,000 Kapuskasing............ 206, 900 703, 475 
Wetchine Pies ye ce 973,111 5, 718, 446 RenGras: ale. = yi bea 111, 763 183, 495 
US TT) gah Op a 71, 250 1045350" he: Kingston s) o.08 sd. cee: 1,441,461 | 2,951,261 

RECT OTS pao ag ee 1, 082, 924 272,545 Kirkland Lake (Twp. of 
GCMs en awe ee ee 291,350 373, 400 a Hg ha ee 201, 888 392, 488 
Longueuil, 46.4..c6s2:. 506, 535 420,000 || e Kitchener............... 1,796,856 | 2,749,775 
IMEpantICu in eek 106, 595 408, 977 eamingtones see. 252, 826 302,045 
e Montreal (« Maison- PORSIG Cost a es 2,464,965 | 3,777,338 
MOV) Mat eur seks wit Fat 21,932,698 | 53,696,300 LOWS Ve fe aan eck ete ar 225, 800 520, 900 
Montreal East.. ne 391,348 | 4,017,520 Liston Ole) See ce nets 16, 460 89,395 
Montreal North......... 516,390) 15819, 400 °!|'e London. :)...,........... 1,660,465 | 3,990,050 
Montreal West........... 41,050 111,100 Long Branch..)...:..... 1,001, 886 872, 293 
Mount Royal............} 1,761,650 2,211,291 IMimMTCOUNe eee cea 359, 355 557, 860 
INorand as? Geis eka ah 216, 850 1, 490, 410 Napanee........ eee 56,015 131, 385 
Outremont sesso bees. 866,100 | 1,742,000 Nepean Ewart ee - 1,079,710 
Pointe-aux-Trembles.... 297, 055 289, 025 New cet oype Eg ea 50, 387 199, 169 
Pointe Claire............ 255, 613 571, 902 Newmarket............. 70,125 313,525 
MI QUECHEE He. eles 4,351,565 | 6,063,025 New Toronto............ 687, 931 13719; 121 
SUMO se oA 213,700 | 1,351,260 ||o Niagara Falls........... 563, 386 730, 468 
“Seeaunde 86, 024 248 020 Northabavenwss cones 407,345 868, 280 
Oot Al pa ae are 86, 953 859, 945 North York, Twp; ..;...,. 11, 280, 993 9,300, 908 
Ste. tate ase Monts. . 216, 854 451, 750 Oakville vega ee 338, 211 1,105,396 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue. . 31,195 248 394 Orillia Vin ietthes «stat 171,730 643, 105 
St. Hyacinthe 730, 961 15,226,350] 0Oshawaswn... 02... .o.e. 902,703 1,695, 286 
Nitveanteae eso ea 304, 050 1962, 050. hexOctawarene tue ae” 3,007, 496 7,049, 495 
Dt. SOrOMIO. oy” 504,420 | 1,107,023 |}o Owen Sound............. 403,170 849, 834 
St. Joseph-de-Grantham 194, 593 306, 389 Rati eer Aa eats 38, 157 96, 665 
tatvainberts. 207 267,700 482,483 Parry, Soundase. 0k... 61,415 97,305 
SiepluanrenbeG tana. 406,230 | 1,875,422 Bombra ke: acent.e4 0) 8) 147,385 258, 965 
0 Shawinigan Falls........] 1,181,070 1, 455, 660 ‘Rerthe aes ee ee 87,300 108, 100 
e Sherbrooke............. 1,749,945 | 2,362,255 || e Peterborough........... 878,505 | 2,433,941 
OREN SEN as Kaen eee 1,109,390 1,270, 921 Retroliag- ese. ee 32,500 56, 205 
e Three Rivers............ 1,388,020 2,883,155 || e Port Arthur............. 1, 445, 908 2,569,019 
BROT Me Cette eek 248, 885 1,155, 640 Hort: Colbormewe see 136, 341 241, 666 
Walley Heldwis ssc, 2 476, 249 1, 320, 856 Rrestoniites entre. 177, 787 258, 744 
SMe oe 2,090,860 | 2,458,900 Rentrow are: 503, 100 542,025 
e Westmount.............. 227, 939 1,014,050 || o Riverside............... 616, 250 993, 665 
eSt. Catharines........... 952,258 | 2,025, 405 
SiViaryscei te) 45,275 79,360 
SEUBATIOS fet th Te 80,053,564 | 150,520,167|| «St. Thomas............. 846,880°'] 1,041,957 
GISarnian eis Mele ele 1,539,012 1, 239, 873 
Amherstburg 120, 810 229,550 ||0 Sault Ste. Marie......... 686,233 | 2,361,621 
GIRO i Oost ite Sb 599, 325 784, 442 Scarboro peers Spee Ne ta 2,767,467 | 5,215,703 
SmaOneVville. A.2>... 00... 411, 755 1,061, 110 Simcoe.. Piha Chae 162, 600 352,750 
Bowmanville............ 28,040 165, 470 Smiths Hallas 469050 51, 450 525, 720 
Bracebridge............. 18,100 134, 960 || e Stratford.. es RR 155,236 | 1,045,907 
ESPREOBUON 256 os. os as ss 243,994 | . 537,517 Sud bury. een eons ee 854,900 | 1,540,600 
WPTARHORC . i... i cca. ons 609,776 | 1,632,405 DWaANSCS inde cee we. 183, 730 380, 643 
BSPOOK VIN. |. F. wins os. 314,175 283, 670 nillsonburg.. Foie end 138, 230 362, 640 
REMUOGO en 278, 660 426, 820 Timmins.. Pe eee 254, 883 738, 768 
 epmpbeliford 2 ANS he 24, 450 LZO 800s Leroronto waren ot Les.) 11,518,918 | 22,144, 661 
RRO ss is 5 1,019,320 | 3,636,859 Trenton... UBER PRE 3 80,090 499,919 
Cane eR te tee a Te 52,100 144,975 Wallaceburg. . fe oh on a reseeae. 31, 850 207,525 
MAOCHTANO, .0.65.050. 05... 34, 800 103, 977 Waterloo taces tee e. 634, 562 1,368, 843 
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10.—Values of Building Permits Issued py 204 Municipalities, 1945 and 1946—concluded 


Province and : Province and 
Municipality 1945 1946 Municipality 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
Alberta (oh. coerce na 17,338,804 | 29,738,950 

O Welland paai am enerts sales 292,335 430,735 
IW esbonaies + teaaicacei recente 396, 222 6377910) i elGalgaryeer ners faen weer 7,280, 130 \- Lisoos 600 
Wihrtloyos cis actrees tetas 128, 840 311,305 rim be llores ae 61, 880 166, 983 

e. Windsor pas seer ee 1,961, 097 567,209) || eudldmontons janes. aa. oat 7,988,248 | 15,020, 453 

ONVOOdStOCK ira. ane cae rt: 332,413 957,458 || o Lethbridge..............| 1,602,554 1,970, 121 
EYCOT ML Wip heey ice nee ae 2,666,175 7,576,400 || 0 Medicine Hat........... 405, 985 827, 600 

©} York East Twp........ 2,326,973 | 4,006, 645 

British Columbia........ 24,671,705 | 42,866,375 
Manitoba..s.....0052.2..- 11,025,760 | 16,309,341 
Chilliwack a sawn 429, 640 645, 395 

OP STAN COMA eA een ee eee 229, 299 1,044, 665 Cranbrook sa aacr sa 55, 152 174, 121 
Brooklands sacs sae 53, 685 115, 645 HePrmiercAcs. ste a ashoeeee 13,110 51,895 
Dau p iene ean wate eee 98, 810 304,589 +1) O Kam loopsin. oan 6 ae 469, 473 1,026, 600 
North Kildonan......... 105, 670 184, 135 HelOWNe 2c pny eae 736, 875 1, 4438, 359 
Portage la Prairie....... 83, 526 2304471 GuNanalimo!; tececiaan. ene 134, 704 254, 733 

o St. Boniface...... 1, SOL, SUB Sees, OFF ol aN hens re nee ae 181,851 618, 583 
Selkirk 92,000 188,560 || e New Westminster....... 1, 491, 926 2,709, 230 
pie y Pas aan t atelier: 20, 525 107,200 |} 0 North Vancouver........ 342,970 1,020, 185 
ERFANSCONAs Ate serene 627,005 196, 129 Prince Georges.......... 155, 160 547, 845 

@WiInnipee ces wwaesedt ee 7,823,725 | 11,890,800 || o Prince Rupert........... 275, 354 229, 812 

TROVELStOKEG noe che 41,115 92, 220 
ROSSI ATC see mei ens we eee te 18, 895 37,520 
Saskatchewan............ 7,457,215 | 18,014,947 of Dig shh Pee ean ctrey tie meet MET Re 67, 220 267,048 
enVANnCOUVer.remne oer eke 16,843,897 | 28,136, 963 
IE SAL casero ome 15, 900 20,075 AV GLTON 1 oan oh tia eens 412,778 700, 480 
Estevan Fe MRE aPrioe 75, 850 Li O9OW | OAV ICLOLIAG ester enon eine 3,001, 585 4,910,436 | 
Melwaille'si20) a. vee te 62, 350 242,925 | ———_——-- 

@ Moose Jaw cen eee 931, 653 1,276,557 || Totals— 

North Battleford........ 194,725 1,169, 180 204 Municipalities......| 197,187,160 (383,596,638 
Prince :Albert:...40 55/50. 472, 160 1,343,081 S| 

©, IVCHINA rs hae Sone a uh weet: 2,790,579 6,024,876 || Totals— 

SO HASKAtOON cee seats eae 2,376, 740 6,341, 790 58 Municipalities (e« o )| 136,963,438 | 267,189,384 ‘ 
wih CULCEN Ge os tae 304, 966 584, 948 — 
Weyburn see ere 41,797 222,495 || Totals— 

RY OTK tOM Mamet oases 190, 495 611,325 35 Municipalities (¢ )...| 117,458,652 | 228,207,854 : 
‘ 
The indexes given in Table 11 show, so far as possible, the fluctuations in building 

costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative é 

proportions of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine 4 

since such proportions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. : 

Pre-war experience, the result of a study made in 15 cities, indicates that the P. 

average proportions of materials to labour in all kinds of construction were about 

\ 
two-thirds for the former to one-third for the latter. The increase in the cost of > 
building operations in the war years has probably been much more than is indicated =~ 
. . . . ° > a 

by the increase in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages shown in Table 1lland ~ £ 


the proportions of these items to total costs have, no doubt, undergone some variation 


due to changes in types and methods of construction and to the greater use of 


machinery. 


The estimated cost of building permits issued in 1946 for the 35 cities referred 


to in Table 11 was the highest recorded since 1910, being $13,930,468 over the 
previous high figure of $214,277,386 for 1929. 


Four of the largest cities Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver ac- 
counted for $115,868,724 or 50-8 p.c. of this total. 


a value of $126,387,555 or 59 p.c. of the total permits. 


4 


In 1929 the same cities showed 


®. 
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11.— Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 35 Cities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries, 1930-46 


Nore.—These cities are the 35 referred to (e)in Table10. Figures for the years 1910-29 are given at 
p. 422 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Average Index Numbers of— 
(1926 = 100) 


Value of —— 
Year Building Wholesale Wages Employment 
’ Permits Prices of in Con- in Building 

Building struction Con- 

Materials Industries! struction? 
a 

$ 

OU Sea Me eS. eRe We oN 152, 404, 222 90-8 118-1 134-3 
| ENG sapptteal Shige {fae SoS 8 CAE A 101, 821, 221 81-9 113-7 104-3 
Gs IMI BR 9 Pate a a, an Se acd 38, 443, 406 77-2 103-5 54-1 
Se IS RE Le ie SS ete rec le  a  aek 19, 890, 150 78:3 91-8 38-5 
OSE SARS Os ck ae Mie Oe i ak ee aE 24, 911, 430 82-5 89-9 47:8 
Oe il fe iil oe a A ea 42, 839, 627 81-2 92-9 55-4 
se OLS ae elk sealer ee ga ERC a le eS 36, 337, 439 85-3 93-4 55-4 
UESILBE, GES eo a a ce Mae aie he a ad 49, 694, 847 94.4 96-0 60-1 
ayeida id SwRn Se AY S3  en o 54, 532,781 89-1 98-4 60-1 
BEE ere TR Gere Nhe Ss) ee tae Tee 53, 048, 231 89-7 99-2 62-1 
AUER, A a aa 70,789, 456 95-6 103-6 83-5 
US ELM y Ses Saiesd Miah hae ae lve he ge at a 85, 003, 123 107-3 110-6 139-5 
ERIS cog hie GEL es OU 64,571,168 115-2 117-5 157-9 
SELES gain so up iy kel tak, Min Oia I i ae eer 51, 646, 345 121-2 126-6 160-2 
EE, bs Sieh ah ae | age a eral ae A de i 83, 418, 721 127-3 128-4 95-3 
ORE Ses: ht Seca ee es te 117, 453, 652 127-3 129-9 101-8 
"5, UR OS 82 Fea RR ia te ean 228, 157, 264 134-8 3 145-7 


1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers. 3 Not available. 


Employment in Construction.—In Tables 12 and 13 the employment 
figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect the fact that the industry is not as decidedly 
seasonal as is sometimes thought. The month of highest employment in the industry 
as a whole, in 1945, was October with 148,894 wage-earners and the lowest was 
February with 78,167. 


12.—Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry and Their 
Remuneration, by Months, 1944 and 1945 


Norr.—Comparable figures from 1935 are 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


General 
and Trade ‘ Hark Provincial Dominion 
Year and Month Contractors | Municipalities Bo eae Government | Government Total 
and Sub- re Departments | Departments 
contractors i 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1944 
MUOANUATY. ©... b ss. ee. 63,326 6,151 433 3, 669 1,738 75,317 
Merebruary............. 60, 600 6,221 436 3,330 1,734 LOABPA 
|. page as Ani flee a 58,976 6, 431 464 5,365 1,918 73, 154 
TSE ik) ec | 59,418 7,564 486 9,094 1,860 78, 422 
a ee rr 67, 637 9,384 515 17,139 2,118 96,793 
MUNG, see de eee ce. 75, 649 10, 539 511 20,277 Pass foal 109,307 
Lae ae 80, 608 10, 556 502 25, 493 2,456 119, 615 
MC eet tee, 8, 82,667 10, 803 530 26,075 2,001 122,606 
September........... 80, 599 10, 086 502 19, 689 2,629 113, 505 
” Merober........::..:. 79,286 9,454 506 19, 848 2,597 111, 691 
mNovember..:........ 76,387 8,781 502 19, 427 2,384 107, 481 
Bm December............ 65, 766 7,019 472 10, 103 1,929 85, 289 
oe ee) Pee 2 SA oes 
x Monthly Averages..., 70,910 8, 583 488 14,959 2,185 97,125 
i} $ $ $ $ $ $ 
_ Wages Paid During 
120,870,399 11,354, 568 630,304 17, 207, 162 3,006, 412 153,418,845 


ee RAR 6 ste Pichcie acs 6 
ed 

We 
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12.—_Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry and Their 
Remuneration, by Months, 1944 and 1945—concluded 


General 
and Trade HeRounS Provincial Dominion 
Year and Month Contractors |Municipalities Boukd “| Government | Government Total 
and Sub- os Departments | Departments 
contractors 
1945 No. No. No. No. No. No. 
January, wae sem taceiin 62,645 6,313 423 5, 881 3,389 78, 651 
Re Druamyan ee aeeiitiee 63, 087 6, 483 449 4,986 3, 162 78, 167 
IVEare lettre eae 65, 525 6,918 465 6, 932 33 2 83, 251 
re Ney al eee dee Mins Seen ae Ale 68,798 8,291 516 12,796 4,076 94,477 
(May elcome kn tes eyes sy Ge 9,617 551 16, 556 4,452 106, 711 
Ve Bey Pe ag as 85, 600 10,361 584 Pate. ita} 4,579 iO 7/ 
JUL yeast Lasse cteteetwe ee 93,410 11,041 608 21,634 4,536 131, 229 
PATIO USU <r e e en 100, 258 11,492 627 | 225202 bse 139, 691 
September: aha. een 103, 614 11,140 627 24,947 4, 832 145, 160 
Octoberss pete 107, 528 10, 887 666 25,150 4,663 148, 894 
November) pec ere 105, 402 10,077 591 25,118 4,434 145, 622 
Deceni bers see es 93,270 8,192 49] 10,913 Sy Oar 116, 523 
Monthly Averages.... 85,390 9, 234 550 16,518 4,192 115, 884 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Wages Paid During 

BY CADRE te Bie een 142,412,634 13,074, 055 796,660 18, 958, 628 6, 453, 424 181,695,401 


138.—Average Wage-Earners Employed in the Construction Industry and Total Wages 
Paid, by Provinces, 1944 amd 1945 


RMT 1944 1945 
: Monthly | Total Monthly Total 
Province Average of | Wages Paid || Average of | Wages Paid 
Wage-Earners During Wage-Earners During 
Employed Year Employed Year 
No $ No. $ 
Prince tidwardulsland mnee ce tate eerie 398 570, 025 332 539, 030 
INVA COLLA ree ue roe ee 10, 451 11, 462,517 11, 805 11, 535, 549 
New: Brunswiclwern: wee Recon eee eine 3,818 5, 497, 136 3, 824 5, 647, 849 
Quebec er. Rae ee eee ten tele tr: eee ee 30, 023 46, 616, 747 33,904 52,260,775 
ON EATIOS eS EE See oe alee tere BE ae 31,932 53,879, 207 42,125 70,498,131 
IM AnIbO Daaiceetar ie weit = ee ote Senin cet gee er 3,424 5, 552, 366 4,483 7,616, 571 
Saskatchewanvewns in tek ren een 2,497 3, 839, 126 3,077 5, 046, 616° 
Alberta tay aac ace ES ee sat 4,576 7,869,555 5,360 8,792,709 
British Columbia savanna eee 10, 006 18, 132, 166 10,974 19,758,171 
DPOCaIS kOe ee eee Ae 97,125 153,418,845 115,884 181,695,401 


Section 4.—Annual Census of all Types of Construction 


The annual Census of Construction undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics covers all construction, maintenance and repair work undertaken by 


™ 


contractors, builders and public bodies (except the smaller municipalities) throughout d 


Canada. It does not include maintenance and repair work on steam and electric 


railways, telegraph and telephone systems and the lesser public utilities when such — 
work is done by the employees of these concerns in the ordinary way: nor can it — 


include a substantial amount of construction in the aggregate done by farmers and 


other individuals who might be otherwise unemployed, performing work on their 


own structures. It is doubtful whether a great deal of the work of railways and_ 


utilities is construction in the sense understood in the Census: for instance, the 


| 


routine ‘maintenance of way’”’ expenditures, so far as they relate to inspection work, © 


are not construction although, so far as they concern rebuilding of line for roadbed 


i 


or structures, they might be said to fall in that category. a 


2 
a 


STATISTICS OF CONSTRUCTION 597 
a Ne ae a 
The following table shows the expenditures by steam and electric railways, 
telegraph and telephone systems. By subtracting the work sublet by contractors 


from expenditures, duplication with the Census figures is eliminated and the net 
totals shown are additional to the Census of Construction figures. 


14.— Expenditures by Steam and Electrie Railways, and Telegraph and Telephone 
Systems on Maintenance of Way and Structures and Maintenance of Equipment, 


1942-45. 
Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 71,204, 046 90, 854, 109 113, 009, 130 110, 758, 551 
Maintenance of equipment................ 78, 784, 947 87, 421, 513 101, 879, 476 103, 067, 682 
Less: work done by contractors.............. 1 1 1 970, 224 
Net Totals, Steam Railways......... 149, 988, 993 178, 275, 622 214,888,606 | 212,856,009 
Electric Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 2,831, 429 3) LOM 3, 955, 970 4, 271, 868 
Maintenance of equipment................ 5.990, 038 7,940, 274 8, 868, 565 10, 271, 410 
Less: work done and materials supplied by | 
CORUROCLONS crete tents aa eK chine rece, 80,2165 295, 226 196,057 574,209 
Net Totals, Electric Railways........ 8, 741, 252 12157821 12,628,478 13, 969, 069 
miclerraph maintenance. ........6.s2s.cc 0. 718,007 676, 917 804, 831 858, 405 
Telephone maintenance, additions and ex- 
PORSIONS Mn wee tte eee Ft in Re ARS es 14, 205, 097 14, 987, 263 16, 468, 760 18, 070, 846 
Less: capital expenditures carried out by 
CORUPUCLON Stree tae ie hie es ee ree a 1 1 1 38,041,810 
Net Totals, Telegraph and Telephone. 15, 523, 104 15, 664, 180 17, 273, 591 15, 887, 44] 
Grand Totals................... 174,253,349 | 205,155,623 | 244,790,675 | 242,712,519 


1 Not available. 


Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made by the 
Dominion Bureau: of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation was not 
standardized until 1935 so that, with the completion of the 1945 figures, comparable 
Statistics are now available covering the years 1935-45. Returns are received 
from general trade and subcontractors, municipalities, the Harbours Board, and - 
Dominion and Provincial Government departments. The figures cover alterations, 
Maintenance and repairs, as well as new construction. Summary statistics are 
given in Tables 15, 16 and 17. 


No relationship exists between the total value of construction as shown in 
these tables, and the value of contracts awarded as indicated in Tables 8 and 9 of 
Section 3, pp. 591-592. In the latter case all values are included as soon as awards are 


made, irrespective of whether the contract is completed or even begun in that year, 


whereas, the following tables cover construction work carried on and actually 
performed in the calendar year. 


* Revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and_ Merchandising 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by F. J. Tanner, Chief, Construction Statistics Section. 
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15.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1942-45 


CONSTRUCTION 


Norg.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


beginning with the 1940 edition. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Kirmsirenortings spoke eee Cee No 13, 754 12, 600 16, 121 19,025 
Salanied emplowveese. cans aaeee ieee o: 26, 596 25,015 26, 767 30, 646 
alaries parce aera ps eee ae $ 43, 871, 755 43,726,277 44, 285, 139 52, 296, 053 
Wage-earning employees (average)....... No. 148, 671 130, 285 97,125 115, 884 
Wares pardon: Gace ice ate ten ee OP $ 218,171,716 | 207,707,516 153, 418, 845 181,695,401 
PRotalvemployees sc: eee hee eee, No. 175, 267 155, 300 123, 892 146, 530 
Salaries and wages paid................. $ 262,048, 471 251, 433, 793 197, 703, 984 233,991, 454 
Costiof materials-used 44. -on ne $ 324,732,380 | 278,888,384 | 200,801,042 275, 621, 996 
Value of work performed!............... $ 635, 649, 570 572, 426, 551 449, 838,059 543, 579, 833 
INewWaCOnstEructions +e ae eer ae mee $ 490, 3817, 917 422,423,651 265,819,003 320, 225,176 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs!.. § 145,331,653 150,002, 900 184,019, 056 223, 854,657 
Subcontract work performed............. $ 124, 023, 873 97, 800, 007 74,214, 349 92,817,170 
INeWaCOnSstructiOn mame: Maen ee eS 110, 162, 964 84,084, 603 67,851, 459 71,872, 900 
Alterations, maintenance and repairs... $ 13, 860, 909 18,716, 494 16, 362, 890 20, 944,270 


1 Includes subcontract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 


16.— Value of Work Performed by the Construction Industry, 
and Types of Construction, 1942-45 


by Provinces, Groups 


Province, Group or Type 


Province 


PrincerWowanrdnlslancess sae ec eee ee 
INOVa Scotials Aaa peeectptn Mokena Where cod 


Al Dertack: ete. Seen ae. re eee Beene er. 


Group 


Contractors, builders etc esa cer eer 
Miuinicipalitiests 20 vessh eh oaee et ee ee a 


Provincial Government Departments......... 
Dominion Government Departments......... 


Type of Work Performed 


Building construction. > of. 3), eters eee 
Street, highway, power, water, etc., construc- 

GIOD Fase rete cys eters ste ee 
Harbour and river construction............... 
PERC COUStrUCHION Aw Undo ook eee 


1942 1943 1944 1945 

$ $ $ $ 
1, 468.348 1, 645, 660 1,961,471 1, 876, 857 
54, 259, 398 40, 667, 401 29, 8382, 726 29, 324, 769 
14, 194, 800 12,006, 608 13, 657, 043 14,373, 424 
205,400,748 | 159,875,335 | 131,064, 232 150, 166, 258 
217,829,022 | 216,715, 281 165, 395, 169 216, 545, 127 
22,091, 947 20, 190, 673 19, 357, 321 28, 382, 523 
15, 602, 922 11, 128, 058 12, 423, 241 17, 482, 076 
33, 389, 725 25, 142, 003 27, 569, 213 32, 013, 693 
71, 412, 660 85, 055, 5382 48, 577, 643 53, 415, 106 
635,649,570 | 572,426,551 | 449,838,059 543,579,833 
575, 215,433 | 510,998,908 | 381,216,381 458, 869, 189 
19, 608, 132 19, 946, 581 23, 782, 546 26, 347, 676 
1, 454, 960 1,139, 984 1,304, 594 1, 646, 552 
33, 157, 163 34, 109, 733 36, 520, 088 43, 135, 675 
6, 213, 882 6, 231, 345 7,014, 450 13, 580, 741 
351,774,680 | 301,884, 888 220, 299, 940 288, 092, 582 
199, 432, 471 186,913,006 | 142,431,180 146, 216, 938 
17, 846, 591 16, 614, 824 10, 692, 622 12,690, 727 
66, 595, 828 67, 013, 833 76, 414, 317 96,579, 586 


The value of work performed by the construction industry in 1945 amounted 
to $543,579,833 as compared with $449,838,059 in the preceding year, an increase 


of 20-8 p.e. 


The value of building construction increased from $220,299,940 in 1944 to 
$288,092,582 in 1945. The construction of industrial buildings increased from 
$71,131,759 to $82,800,022 while the construction of armouries, barracks, hangars, 
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etc., was reduced from $15,001,136 to $6,445,275. On the other hand, the value of 
residential building advanced from $83,927,360 to $125,524,346, institutional from 
$21,005,720 to $30,449,556 and commercial from $29,233,965 to $42,873,383. 
Construction work involving engineering, harbours, rivers, etc., increased from 
$153,123,802 in 1944, to $158,907,665 in 1945. 


In the industry as a whole, employment was provided for a total of 146,530 
persons in 1945, recording an increase of 22,638 over the total for the preceding year, 
while the aggregate of salaries and wages at $233,991,454 was $36,287,470 higher. 
The cost of materials used in 1945 was $275,621,996 an increase in expenditure 
for this purpose of $74,820,954. 


In 1945, reports received numbered 19,025 as compared with 16,121 in 1944. 
A good part of the increase was recorded in the number of reports received from 
owner-builders due, in all likelihood, to the number of persons, desperately in need 
of housing accommodation, who erected their own homes because they were unable 
to obtain the services of a contractor. These statistics are included in the tables 
showing the operations of general contractors, trade contractors and subcontractors. 
Although the increase in the number of reports was considerable, the comparatively 


small extent of their operations does not appreciably affect other totals. 


17.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, by Provinces and 
Groups, 1945 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Values of Work Performed 
Salaries Cost — 
Province or Group Employees and of New Alterations 
Wages Materials Con- and Total 
struction Repairs 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
Prince Edward Island...... 430 722, 893 937, 874 1,340, 801 536, 056 1, 876, 857 
INO VAOCOMaen ua ens coae 13,083} 13,969,246] 13,370,74&|| 13,098,086} 16,226,683) 29,324,769 
New ‘Brunswick. 0.2.2: .035% 4,404} 6,785,662} 6,337, 987 7,085,817} 7,287,607} 14,373,424 
DWC DEC eA wae e Ae eee 4N 41,895) 65,936,469} 77,366,558] 92,699,155) 57,467,103] 150, 166, 258 
AO NUREIG triacs ee ae 54,807) 93,067,120} 112,343, 844|| 121,835,987} 94,709,140} 216,545,127 
anitaba. joe pater in 5,862) 10,086,904} 14,616,889] 17,087,391) 11,295,132} 28,382,523 
Daskatehewania. oc. 2. cn. 4,078 6,502,184] 8,833,138] 10,312,309} 7,169,767} 17,482,076 
AS HOC Rit Wy ee a Oo Ae 7,254; 11,522,354) 14,998,591]| 21,722,386] 10,291,307} 32,013,693 
British Columbia. 2. sce. 14,717} 25,398,622} 26,816,367] 35,043,244) 18,371,862} 53,415,106 
Dotals ccs 3 a8 es 146,530} 233,991,454! 275,621,996) 320,225,176) 223,354,657) 543,579,833 
Group 
Contractors, builders, etc... 110, 405} 185, 494,940} 249, 226, 381]] 296, 838, 126) 162,031,063] 458, 869, 189 
Mani cipaisies. 2) scien to os 10,804); 15,995,980} 8,636,585] 9,247,453) 17,100,223) 26,347,676 
Harbour Commissions...... 681 1,058, 916 456, 336 142,110 1,504, 442 1, 646, 552 
Provincial Govt. Depts..... 19,259) 23,335,976) 12,033,891] 10,975,651) 32,160,024) 43,135,675 
Dominion Govt. Depts..... 5,381 8,110,642} 5,268,803]) 3,021,836} 10,558,905} 13,580,741 


Table 18 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1945. The 
item “Trade Construction” covers such items as bricklaying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to 
a specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information 
regarding the industry will be found in the reports of the Bureau of Statistics on 
the construction industry. 
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18.—Values of New and Other Construction Classified by Type, 1945 


Norr.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


beginning with the 1937 edition. 


N Gia Total 
: ew terations ota 
Type of Construction Construction and Value 
Maintenance 
$ $ Sut 
Building Construction— 
Dwellingsvandsapartinents n+ oe ee 104, 987, 189 20; 537, 157 125, 524, 346 
Hotels; clabs andirestaurantsicce- vs a2 a 1,488, 541 1, 840, 019 3, 328, 560 
Churches hospitalswete a4. ee eee Face 21, 953, 667 8, 495, 889 30, 449, 556 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and amusement halls. . 8, 848, 016 16, 035, 194 24, 883, 210 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
buuldings [30102 us the ee eee ee oe 57, 382, 067 33, 598, 969 90, 981,036 
Garages and 'servicéstations. 2.0 ae ee a ee 5, 819, 350 2,370, 284 8, 189, 634 
Havlio stations: 08). 0635. eens peepee tet de een 370, 534 158, 534 529, 068 
Armourtess so 02 eo ee ee edie NEN AN Dea 1,521,056 936, 154 2,457,210 
Aeroplaneihangars yh. pate eo ne ae eee 290, 987 222,203 513, 190 
AllPOtherbullGingsconstructione. 1 eee nena eee 352, 330 884, 442 1, 236, 772 
Totals, Building Construction................ 203,013,737 85,078,845 | 288,092,582 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets highways and parks os -eees) ate 83, 512, 463 45, 924,210 79, 436, 673 
Bridges; culverts; subways,'ete/i2. a0 eee eee 5, 198, 135 4, 874, 780 10,072,915 
Water, sewage and drainage systems.................... 11,318, 473 4, 830, 929 16, 149, 402 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines and underground conduit............... 17, 852, 808 9,007, 649 26, 860, 457 
Railway construction, steam and electric................ 1, 555, 264 1, 196, 882 2,752,146 
Aerodromes or landing fieldsii 262 ee nee Oy 282,672 761,218 4,043, 890 
All other construction, including installation of boilers 
aac midehinery eee eke se ea kOe eae 3,196, 341 3,705, 114 6,901, 455 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction............. 75,916,156 70,300,782 | 146,216,938 
Harbour and River Construction......................... 7,799,305 4,891,422 12,680,727 
Trade Construction’ 7.3.4. 45..4320 5 be eed eee 33,495,978 63,083,608 96,579,586 
Grand Totals 350 okt eee 320,225,176 | 223,354,657 | 543,579,833 
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Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 
Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 by the Conciliation Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and 
settling labour disputes, and required the Department to collect, compile and 
publish statistical and other information. The Department assumed, too, the 
administration of the Fair Wages Policy which was adopted in the same year for the 
protection of workmen employed in the execution of Dominion Government con- 
tracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. 

At the present time, in addition to the statutory duty of disseminating informa- 
tion concerning labour and industrial matters, the Minister is responsible for the 
administration of certain statutes: Conciliation and Labour Act; Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935 ; Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; 


.and Government Annuities Act. The Fair Wages Policy is incorporated, with 


respect to public and subsidized works, in the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
but with respect to equipment and supplies for Government use it is embodied in 
Orders in Council. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, enacted first in 
1907, was suspended by the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


Fair Wages Policy.—Wages and hours for work on contracts for the manu” 
facture of equipment and supplies for the Dominion Government and for con- 
struction were governed for some years by a Resolution of the House of Commons 
(1900) which was later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time 
to time. Contracts for construction are now regulated under the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935 and, to some extent, by an Order in Council of June 7, 
1922, as amended Apr. 9, 1924. Hours on such work are limited to eight per day and 


_ * Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Chapter has been prepared or revised under the 
direction of A. MacN amara, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
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44 per week except in an emergency or when declared exempt by Order in Council; 
wages to be paid are those current for the type of work in the district concerned 
or, if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable ones are determined by the 


Minister. 


Wages and hours for work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated _ 


by the Order in Council of 1922 as amended on Dec. 31, 1934, and on Oct. 4, 1941. 
The hours on such work must be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. The wages must 
be current, or fair and reasonable and, for men and women over 18 years of age, 
may not in any case be less than 35 cents and 25 cents per hour, respectively. 
Lower minimum rates are fixed for workers under 18 years of age and for learners. 
Where minimum rates fixed by provincial authority are higher than these rates the 
provincial rates apply. In both construction and supplies contracts, the term 
“current wages”’ and, in the latter contracts, the term “hours fixed by the custom of 
the trade’, mean the standard conditions fixed by agreement between employers 
and unions or, failing agreements, the actual conditions prevailing. 


Wartime Labour Regulations.—The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
(P.C. 1003) of Feb. 17, 1944, were designed to facilitate collective bargaining and 
the settlement of labour disputes in order to stimulate the production of war materials. 
The Regulations applied to transport and communication agencies extending beyond 
the bounds of one province and, by authority of the War Measures Act, to certain 
specified industries deemed essential to the prosecution of the War or to the life of the 
community. In addition, if the Legislature of a province so enacted, the Regula- 
tions were applied to other industries within its borders. This action was taken in 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Of the wartime regulations made under the authority of the War Measures 

~ Act, 1917, and continued under the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 
1945, the Wages Control Order was relaxed by stages and on Nov. 28, 1946, it was 
rescinded; the Selective Service Regulations for the control of manpower were 
repealed gradually, the last of such controls being removed on Apr. 1, 1947. The 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 1944 (P.C. 1003) would, without further 
legislation, lapse on May 15, 1947, with respect to those labour relations which 
fall within provincial jurisdiction. With respect to transport and communication 


agencies and any other industries in the Dominion field, they may be continued — 


provisionally until replaced by a permanent statute. 


The National Labour Relations Board administers the Regulations in respect 
to war industries with the assistance of Provincial Boards, except in Alberta and 


Prince Edward Island. 


By the Regulations, employers are required to negotiate with trade unions or 
employees’ associations comprising a majority of all their employees or of those in 
an appropriate unit. Discrimination against trade union members is an offence. 
Disputes concerning union membership or representation are determined by the 
Labour Relations Board. Disputes arising out of an agreement are subject to 
compulsory arbitration if the agreement does not set out appropriate procedure. 
Disputes over the terms to be included in a collective agreement are referred to a 
Conciliation Officer or Board, and strikes and lockouts are prohibited until 14 days 
after the Board has reported to the Minister. 
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Up to Mar. 1, 1947, the National Board had certified representatives in 278 
cases, rejecting 61. The Provincial Boards had issued 3,625 certificates and rejected 
574. Between Mar. 20, 1944, and Feb. 28, 1947, of 424 disputes in which Government 
conciliation services were used, 163 were settled by Conciliation Officers and 103 
by Conciliation Boards. In 65 cases no agreement was reached following a Board’s 
report. Other cases are still pending. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Departments 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the Provincial 
Legislatures since it usually governs, in some respect, the contracts of service between 
employer and employee or the contracts between members of a trade union which 
_ form the basis of the union, or it regulates conditions in local work-places. The 
right to contract is a civil right and the British North America Act, which distributes 
legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial Legis- 
latures, grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to “civil rights” 
and, with certain exceptions, “local works and undertakings”’. 

In each province, except Prince Edward Island, a special Department or Bureau 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. In Alberta the Board of Industrial 
_ Relations under the Minister of Trade and Industry administers statutes concerning 
wages, hours and labour welfare, and the Department of Public Works has charge of 
factory legislation. Other provinces have Departments of Labour. Legislation 
_ for the protection of miners is administered by Departments dealing with mines. 


Factory legislation in eight provinces, and shops legislation in several provinces 
prohibit child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide 
for safety and health. Other labour statutes in most provinces include minimum- 
wage legislation and maximum-hours laws, laws for the settlement of industrial 
_ disputes, legislation to ensure freedom of association and promote collective bargain- 
ing, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes of 
workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
_ New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and the Fair Wage Act in Manitoba enable the 
wages and hours of work agreed upon by representatives of employers and employed 
_to be made legal throughout the industry concerned. The Quebec Collective 

Agreement Act permits agreements between employers and trade unions to be 
Made binding on all in the industry. Workmen’s compensation laws in all provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island, are administered by independent boards. 
For information regarding individual Provincial Departments of Labour, 
reference should be made to the annual reports of the Departments concerned or 
to the Deputy Ministers of Labour of the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Labour Legislation in 1946 


Summary.—During the Provincial Legislative Sessions of 1946, a number of 
important changes were made in existing legislation; also in New Brunswick a 
new Factories Act and in British Columbia a Holidays with Pay Act was passed. 

The school-leaving age was raised to 16 for New Brunswick cities and towns, 
and in Nova Scotia the causes for exemption from school attendance were cut down 
and workmen’s compensation benefits provided for a child up to the age of 18 for 
education. A minimum age of 14 was established for New Brunswick shops, hotels, 
restaurants and places of amusement, and in Saskatchewan the minimum for factorie 
was raised to 16 years. ; 


~ 
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Maximum hours of work were reduced in British Columbia from 48 to 44 
in a week; in both Quebec and Ontario the Minimum Wage Board was authorized 
to fix special hourly rates for overtime. In Nova Scotia maximum hours and 
minimum wages may now be established under the Industrial Standards Act for 
construction jobs in any part of the Province, and in Manitoba the Government was 
authorized to designate any industry in which hours and wages may be regulated 
by an Order in Council based on agreement between substantial proportions of the 
employers and workers. 


Holidays with pay may be required in Quebec under the Collective Agreement 
Act and the Minimum Wage Act. An Order to this effect has been made under the 
latter Act. Ontario made provision for a proportionate holiday after less than a 
year’s employment. 


Conditions for workmen’s compensation were made more liberal in British 
Columbia and workers’ contributions to the cost of medical aid were discontinued. 


In Ontario the Dominion Labour Relations Regulations are to continue in 
effect after their lapse under Dominion authority. In Saskatchewan changes were 
made in the Trade Union Act to make its original purpose more effective. - 


Improved conditions are to be provided for coal miners in British Columbia and 
for factory workers in New Brunswick. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the maximum payable 
for funeral expenses was raised from $100 to $150. Children’s benefits were made 
payable up to the age of 18 to enable education to be continued, and the provision for 
compensation for silicosis was extended to any industry where silica may be inhaled. 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act was amended to add a qualified eléctrical 
engineer to the examining board, to set out new qualifications for electricians’, 
coal miners’ and electrical machine operators’ certificates, and to make more stringent 
rules for the use of explosives underground. 


The Industrial Standards Act, previously applying only to construction in 
Halifax and Dartmouth, was eeded to any other city or area determined by the 
Governor in Council. 


School attendance is now required of a child until the end of the school year in 
which he attains the school-leaving age (16 in urban and 14 in rural districts). A_ 
child is no longer exempt on the ground of poverty or on the ground that, being 12 
years of age or over, he has passed Grade 9 or its equivalent. 


New Brunswick.—The revised Factories Act applies not only to manufacturing, 
dry-cleaning establishments, and laundries, but in some respects to hotels, restaur- 
ants, shops, places of amusement and office buildings. The minimum age of 14 
years for factories now applies to all the above establishments unless with permission 
from the Minister of Labour. 


An employer may not permit a worker, other than one on a shift of eight hours — 
or less, to work for more than six hours without an interval for food and rest. Seats | 
must be provided for all factory workers and not only for women. New rules require 
provision of toilet rooms, safe drinking water and, if the Minister considers it 
necessary, properly equipped wash-rooms and accommodation for street clothing 
and work-clothes. The Minister may direct the provision of a satisfactory eating - 
and rest room without charge to the workers. Safety equipment required to be 
worn must be provided and paid for by the employer. 
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The rules are more stringent as to reporting accidents, and provision is made 
for appointment of an accident prevention officer. New sections provide that, 
on the Minister’s order, the employer must forbid food to be taken into a room where 
manufacturing is being carried on, that an employer must not allow a workman to 
enter a tank, chamber, pit, pipe, flue or other confined space unless there is means 
of easy egress and unless the place has been ventilated and tested and the workman 
is wearing suitable apparatus, and must not permit an employee to enter a coal, 
sulphur or grain bunker or like dangerous structure without the prescribed safety 
equipment. Where there are harmful materials or gases or extremes of temperature 
or humidity, shower baths, wash basins and sufficient hot and cold water must be 
provided. If heat, light, or ventilation is unsatisfactory, or injurious conditions 

_ obtain, the Inspector may order remedial measures, and if they are not taken within 
_ 30 days the Minister may take what action he considers necessary. 


The Stationary Engineers Act, 1946, reproduces provisions made in 1937 and 
sets forth qualifications required for licences to operate boilers and pressure vessels, 
making special provision for war veterans and merchant seamen. 


The minimum school-leaving age was raised to 16 but the age of 14 may be 
retained by the ratepayers of any school district except cities and incorporated 
towns with school boards appointed in part by the town council and in part by the 
Governor in Council. Where the age is 14, a child may, as formerly, be aie if 
_he has passed Grade 8; where the age is 16, if he has passed Grade 11. 


Quebec.—Changes in the Labour Relations Act increase from three to five, 
the members of the Labour Relations Board and authorize the Board to prescribe 
the necessary conditions of membership in an association to enable it to be regarded 
as representative of employees or of employers. 


To the wages, hours, and apprenticeship provisions of an agreement, which may 

_ be made generally binding under the Collective Agreement Act, were added the 

provisions concerning holidays with pay. A joint committee was authorized 

_ which may give financial aid to any apprenticeship committee incorporated under 
the Apprenticeship Assistance Act. 


The Minimum Wage Board was empowered to determine overtime rates for 
hourly-rated employees and to provide for holidays with pay. 


Ontario.—Changes in the Minimum Wage Act permit minimum hourly rates 
_ to be fixed for overtime work and for work of less than 40 hours in a week. 

Under the Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, regulations were author- 
ized to prescribe the period during which working hours must fall and to provide 
_ for paying a proportionate sum in lieu of a holiday to a worker employed for less 
than a year. 


vl te. 


The Fire Departments Act now permits a municipal council to adopt, as alternative 
_ to a two- or three-platoon system, any system of hours or platoons, provided that, 
: except in serious emergency, the hours of work or on duty do not exceed 72 in a 
_ week. 

4 The Labour Relations Board Act enables the Government to apply the regula- 
_ tions under the Act to all employees within provincial jurisdiction when the 
_ Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regulations cease to have effect. 


i The Apprenticeship Act now permits employment without a conuncl of appren- 


a 


4 _ ticeship during a probationary period of three months. 
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Manitoba.—The Fair Wage Act was amended to empower the Government to 
bring any business or undertaking, except agriculture, within Part II of the Act. 
This Part, like the Industrial Standards Acts in other provinces, permits minimum 
wages and maximum hours of work to be fixed by Order in Council for a particular 
industry if the conditions have been agreed upon by a sufficient number of the 
employers and employees concerned. 


Saskatchewan.—The Trade Union Act, 1944, was amended to stipulate that 
where a member of a union is dismissed and the union alleges that he was discharged 
for union activities, the allegation shall be presumed to be true unless the contrary 
is proved. To determine which union represents a majority in an appropriate 
bargaining unit, the Labour Relations Board may order a secret ballot and must do 
so on application of any union which has, withia the past six months, been indicated 
as bargaining representative by 25 p.c. or more of the workers in any appropriate 
unit. The Board may refuse to order a vote if satisfied that another union has a 
majority or if, within the past six months, it has taken a vote in the same unit on 
the same union’s application. A collective agreement must remain in force for 
one year and thereafter from year to year, but either party may give notice of 
termination or revision not less than 30 nor more than 60 days before the expiry 
date, and within that period any union claiming a majority may apply to the Board 
to. have its claim substantiated. 

Changes in the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act bring telephone 
operators within its scope, and add to the list of diseases for which compensation 
may be paid. Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1911, under which 
the individual employer is liable for compensation and which applies to certain 
classes of railway workers not covered by the (Accident Fund) Act, stipulate that a 
workman’s injury or death must be presumed to have arisen out of and in the course 
of employment whether or not he assumed any risk or acted contrary to the em- 
ployer’s instructions, and the fact that he did so is not to be a defence under the Act. 
Where a workman accepts an advance on aecount of compensation, he is not thereby 
debarred from proceeding independently of the Act against the employer. 


The minimum age of employment in factories was raised to 16 years from 14 
for boys and 15 for girls, but in the revised Child Welfare Act the age under which 
employment is forbidden between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. is lowered from 16 to 13 years. 

Village councils may pass by-laws, subject to the Child Welfare Act, fixing the 
age and conditions under which a child under 16 may be employed in a billiard-room 
or bowling alley. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Bill of Rights Act,* which will not be prociaimed until 
its validity has been determined by the Courts, sets out certain rights of citizenship. 


These include: for every citizen between the ages of 19 and 60 years opportunity — i 


to engage in gainful employment or, if such employment is not availahie, a social 
security pension of not less than $600 a year on the basis of the 1945 price level; 
for every citizen under 19 the necessities of life adequate for health and physical 
well-being, free public- and high-school education and opportunity for further 
training if aptitude and ability are shown, and free medical, surgical, hospital, and 
dental care; for every citizen on retirement at the age of 60, a pension of such amount 
as may be authorized, but not less than the current social security pension, and 
medical benefits; and for the disabled, a social-security pension and medical benefits. 


* Since this material was prepared this legislation has been disallowed by the Judicial Committee of 
the Imperial Privy Council to which body appeal was carried, 
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British Columbia.—Amendments in the Workmen’s Compensation Act provide 
that where disability lasts more than six days (instead of 14, as formerly) compensa- 
tion shall be paid from the first day; abolish workers’ contributions to the cost of 
medical aid; authorize the Workmen’s Compensation Board to provide for replace- 
ment and repair of dentures, eye-glasses, and artificial appliances, including artificial 
members, broken in the course of employment; and permit the Board to bring under 
the Act industries not previously covered. Additional medical aid not furnished 
under the Canada Shipping Act may be given to a master, mate, engineer, seaman, 
steward, fireman or person employed on a vessel where he is entitled under the Canada 
Shipping Act to certain medical aid from the Sick Mariners’ Fund. 


From July 1, 1946, the maximum weekly hours under the Hours of Work Act, 
are reduced from 48 to 44, except under special conditions. The Act applies to 
mines, factories, shipyards, lumbering, construction, road transport, shops, bakeries, 
hotels, restaurants and operation of elevators. 


In industries to which the Male Minimum Wage Act applies, that is, all except 
agriculture and domestic service, the Boara of Industrial Relations is given power 
to limit working hours of men, an authority it already had with regard to women, 
under the Female Minimum Wage Act. New provisions in both Minimum Wage 
Acts enable the Board, where it has granted permission for the working hours of 
any employee to exceed the ordinary statutory limit, to fix a minimum overtime rate. 


The Annual Holidays Act, in effect since July 1, 1946, provides one week’s 
holiday with pay for all employees who work 280 days or more in a year in any 
industry, trade or occupation, except agriculture and domestic service. 


An amendment to the Coal Mines Regulation Act, to come into force on Pro- 
clamation, requires that in mines employing more than 15 workers below ground, 
washing facilities must be provided for all workers, together with accommodation 
for ‘drying and changing clothes, and that bunk-houses, cook-houses, dining-rooms 
and wash-houses must be maintained in a clean and sanitary condition. 


~Yukon and the Northwest Territories.—In the Yukon, the Mining Safety 
Ordinance, which repeals the Miners’ Protection Ordinance, is similar to a 1943 
Ordinance of the Northwest Territories. The new law forbids employment of women 
except in clerical, professional, technical or domestic work, and the employment of 
boys under 16 years of age in or about a mine, or under 18 below ground. No 
person under 18 may operate an elevator or power-driven crane in metallurgical 
works or have charge of a hoisting engine in a mine. Where men are carried, the 
person in charge of the hoisting machinery must be 21 and experienced. Under- 
ground miners and hoist-operators have a maximum work-day of eight hours with 
provision for overtime in emergencies or to avoid Sunday work. Safety and health 
regulations similar to those in the provincial mining Acts are included, with special 
safeguards for persons exposed to silica dust or employed where radio-active minerals 
are mined, concentrated, or tested. 


The Fair Wages Ordinance, in effect June 1, 1946, and applying to retail and 
wholesale establishments and places where services are sold, provides for fair wages 
and an eight-hour day and a 44-hour week. Wages must be fair and reasonable 
and not less than the pay received when the Ordinance was enacted. 

An amendment in the Northwest Territories Sanitary Control Ordinance 
removes the limit of $2.50 a day on the liability of employers operating labour 
camps of 50 men or more for medical, surgical, and hospital treatment of employees. 
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Section 2.—Occupations of the Gainfully Occupied Population 


Detailed statistics on the occupations of the Canadian people in 1941 will be 
found in Vol. VII, Census of Canada, 1941. A special review of this subject, based 
on the 1941 Census figures, appears at pp. 1062-1073 of the 1943-44 Year Book, 
and further information at pp. 1168-1169 of the 1945 edition. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of the Census 


Detailed statistics of earnings, employment and unemployment as at June i 
1941, will be found in Vol. VI, Census of Canada, 1941. 


Subsection 2._Employment and Payrolls as Reported by Employers* 


Since 1921, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys 
of employment in major industries excluding agriculture, domestic and personal 
service, and government administration. The broad industrial groups. covered 
by these surveys are: logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation 
and storage, communications, trade, services (chiefly hotels, restaurants and 
laundries) and finance. From Apr. 1, 1941, the surveys of employment were 
extended to cover the current earnings of those in recorded employment and since 
_ late in 1944, monthly data on man-hours and hourly earnings have been collected. 
Enquiries into the sex distribution of the persons on the payrolls of reporting 
establishments were undertaken on a monthly basis commencing Feb. 1, 1946, 
replacing the annual and the semi-annual surveys of the past few years. 


For practical reasons associated with problems of collection, the current 
enquiries are limited to firms and branches ordinarily employing 15 persons or 
over. The restriction results in the inclusion of industrial samples of varying 
size in the monthly surveys, the variation depending upon the organization of the 
industry in large or in small units ; from the equally important geographical aspect, 
however, much greater uniformity exists in the provincial coverage of total employees. 
It is important to note that in all cases the coverage is large. 


During 1945, the employment index (based on 1926 as 100) declined from a 
high of 180-4 in January to a low of 168-7 in October, followed by a contra-seasonal 
upswing at the end of the year. The downward trend in the earlier months was to 
be expected during the first stages of reconversion from war to peace; it was in 
this period that the greatest adjustment took place. In 1946, retooling was com- 
pleted in many factories, and the majority of service men had been discharged 
from the Armed Forces. The backlog of demand for civilian goods and services 
replaced the demand for the articles of war. During 1946, seasonal fluctuations 
were largely wiped out as a result of post-war changes in the labour market, including 
conversion to a distribution of employees which was much more similar to that 
prevailing prior to the outbreak of war than in any immediately preceding year. 
On the other hand, major strikes in Canada and United States, with their resulting 
labour tie-ups and material shortages, seriously affected the situation during 1946. 
The index declined slightly from January to March, and then climbed, except for 
a slight recession in August, to reach a high point of 185-7 in December. It is 
interesting to note that it was then only 4-8 points below that reported at the date 
of highest employment, Dec. 1, 1948. 


* Revised under the diréction of H. F. Greenway, Director, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, by Miss M. E. K. Roughsedge, Chief, Employment Statistics Division. 
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Relatively greater increases in the non-manufacturing industries than in 


_ manufacturing during 1946 resulted in an industrial distribution which differed 


e 


markedly from that existing during the War, but which compared much more 
closely with the pre-war distribution. In 1946, employment in manufacturing 
declined by 8-5 p.c., compared with an increase of 10-4 p.c. in the remaining 
industries taken as a whole. In the non-manufacturing group, the co-operating 
employers in construction and maintenance employed an additional 26,000 workers, 
and in trade, 22,000. Relatively, the greatest gain was in communications, where 
employment in 1946 increased by 20 p.c. over the preceding year. 

The employment of women reached the highest point on record at Oct. i 
1944, when 261 persons per 1,000 in recorded employment in the eight leading 
industries in Canada were women. Since that date, the proportion has declined 
as war industries have closed, and personnel discharged from the Armed Forces. 
At Oct. 1, 1946, only 222 out of every 1,000 employees reported were women, a 
ratio slightly lower than that at Oct. 1, 1942, when the first survey of sex distribution 
was made. ‘The industries such as trade, service and non-durable goods manufactur- 
ing, which had shown unusually large gains in the proportion of female workers 
employed between October, 1942, and October, 1944, reported the greatest declines 
in the year ended Oct. 1, 1946. The number of women employed in trade and 
service increased with the greater availability of labour during 1946, the decline 
in the ratio of females resulting directly from the employment of relatively larger 
numbers of male workers. When compared with the same date in 1943, the per- 
centage of female workers at Oct. 1, 1946, was lower in each of the main industry 
groups except communications. The total number of employees reported by the 
co-operating establishments increased between October, 1945, and October, 1946, 
by some 99,000 persons; in the same period, the number of female workers declined 
by 14,000. 

During 1946, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated monthly returns 
from an average of 16,066 establishments in the eight leading industries, which 
reported an average of 1,771,481 employees. Similar figures for the previous 
year were 15,358 firms and branches, with an average of 1,787,751 employees. 
The index of employment (1926 =100) was 173-2 in 1946, compared with 175-1 in 
1945. The average weekly payroll of the persons in recorded employment in 
Canada in 1946 was $57,409,624, totalling approximately $2,985,300,000 for the 
year. The index of payrolls (1941=100) declined only from 142-6 in 1945 to 
142-4 in 1946, compared with a drop of 1-2 p.c. in employment in the same com- 
parison. The average weekly earnings of the typical individual in recorded employ- 
ment were $32-38 in 1946, compared with $31-99 in 1945. In 1942, the first full 
year for which the current record was available, the average was $28 -56. 

With the exception of a slight recession at June 1, the average weekly earnings 
increased from month to month during 1946. At December 1, 1946, the average 
was $2-31 higher than at the same date a year earlier. The per capita weekly 
earnings in manufacturing as a whole followed a somewhat similar trend, the average 
increasing by $2-10 in the year under review, in spite of the falling off in the average 
of hours worked. Thus, during 1946, while the indexes of employment and payrolls 
in manufacturing declined, the loss was of a greater proportion in employment 
resulting in an increase in per capita earnings. 

At Dec. 1, 1946, the hourly earnings in manufacturing as a whole averaged 
74-5 cents, the highest in the 26 months, during which the record of average hourly 
earnings is available. At the same date, the average hours worked were 43-2 in 
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the week preceding, compared with 44-8 hours in the week of Dec. 1, a year earlier. 
The average weekly wages of hourly rated wage-earners increased by 7-8 p.c., to 
$29-89 in the year under review, as compared with $27-72 in 1945. The decline 
in average hours worked during 1946 was partly the result of the reduction in the 
length of the standard work week in many establishments and industries, in accord- 
ance with industrial agreements signed during the year, but a reduction in the amount 
of overtime was also a factor, as was the loss of time due to industrial disputes. 


The trend towards shorter hours and higher pay in manufacturing was general 
in all provinces. At Dec. 1, 1946, the hours worked in British Columbia were 
lower than in any other province, being only 39-3 for the week preceding. The 
average hourly earnings in that Province were the highest in the Dominion, at 
90-1 cents. The mean in New Brunswick, on the other hand, was below the 
general average of hourly earnings in Canada, standing at 67-8 cents. The hours 
per week in that Province averaged 45-9 in 1946. The averages in the various 
provinces depend largely on their respective industrial distributions. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Employment and Payrolls Reported Monthly, by 
Co-operating Establishments, 1945 and 1946 
$—0183u30}0}0}0})})})}eR0R0RNRN SS SSS 


Annual Average 
Index Numbers of — 


Annual Averages of— 


a Average 
Year, Province, 
City and Industrial Group Tapes BRN ~ | Payrolls 
Employees Pen 


(June 1, 1941=100) 
ee a ea Se ee ie 


No. $ $ 


1945 
Province 
Maritime Provincestiiy ci 4). ee ee 137,376 4,177,921 30-42 117-5 163-7 
Prince Edward Island................. 2,686 67, 933 26-380 117-1 145-6 


80, 582 2,643, 875 31-66 
64, 209 1,566,113 28-91 


114-6 160-7 
122-7 169-8 


Quebece sone tse ee ee 546, 163 16,779, 893 30-73 116-4 149-6 
NATION spear A SRY Se Mech be aban: Cea Aap 738, 348 23,989,229 32-49 110-6 132-6 
Prairie Provinces ne ae 201, 594 6,512,107 32-30 113-6 139-7 
Manitoba? Ss.01% 8 e eee, Pee 93,007 2,979, 732 82-04 113-0 136-6 
Saskatchewan tive even ucla iver 40, 104 1,244, 260 81-02 109-4 184°6 
AADGTEA or eriee ee oe en 68, 483 2, 288, 116 33-41 117-0 147-6 
British Columbia! \44. toe ee ee 164, 270 5,719, 804 34-82 129-8 159-8 
Catadae 7 AS35240, Bees 1,787,751 57,178,954 31-99 114-7 142-6 
City 

MLOUULORL uot. Ue cr tema ee ce 267, 588 8,548, 185 31-95 122-3 153-3 
Quebeons Fs Sieh J esi ce Pies ree) 31, 803 913, 423 28-70 132-6 182-5 
LOLOL ce Ad eis Ld BE Le ee ee 242,790 7, 866, 232 32-41 120: 145-0 
Ottawa TET Ee Rc ter eaten sae eee 21,544 609, 592 28-30 107-9 132-2 
Hamilton?.osth., Lieto. ese Bo dee at 58,072 1,906, 245 32-82 108-9 129-8 
Windsor. pe cose cette a 33,318 1,350, 745 40-37 105-4 113+1 
Winnipeg 22 eo OR See ae 60,408 1,744, 634 29-38 116-7 135-2 
MN OADOOUYEE SN rr Gi ceo as SEB tN sene ee 80,177 2,694, 522 33-60 156-3 198-5 
Totals, Eight Leading Cities. .... 795,700 25,633,578 32-22 121-9 148-4 
PA AS ceca Sho, om gt An ae ae 25,183 750, 772 30-42 146-0 193-4 
Saintlohn sree hoe oe ke ee PDT 6 PR SESE 13,689 401,217 29-29 130-4 179-4 
Sherbrookecchs akties anc eet. areal Wer tek 9,155 239, 639 26-17 104-7 130-5 
bree. Rivers. seta an cae, ee 9,986 291,778 29-22 125-1 143-4 
Kitehener-Waterloos:2 3.320). Ab eee 16,764 499,328 29-78 112-1 146-8 
| Bar To Cs Me SQA aaa OD din ele Sale ee 21,032 625, 603 29-74 118-2 139-3 
Fort William-Port Arthur................. 13, 536 481,536 35-53 96-3 127-9 
ROPING nich: a.ts.ighen tad h Dose ee NEL A ee 10,155 284, 833 28-05 122-2 137-1 
RAGE ASOON paces caer ee ee a 6,276 168,021 26-76 126-5 153-6 
Calgary isch Loken pth. bess Seal eee 17, 853 557,816 31-57 113-4 137-9 
Edmonton ssiale faynica al oto) sFSeie Eee aie eee are eae 17,146 502,720 29-31 126-3 152-3 

Vintorlal. ohit eects: ot? MAGE Date eI 14,194 464,348 32-70 168-7 220- 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 611. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Employment and Payrolls Reported Monthly, by 
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Co-operating Establishments, 1945 and 1946—concluded 
eA Ale ema a i lat aR ca ga OO 


Year, Province, 


Annual Averages of — 


Annual Average 
Average | Index Numbers of— 


Weekly | Employ- 


. City and Industrial Group Weekly Earnings Maat Payrolls 
:. Employees | payrolls (June 1, 1941=100) 
: 1945 No. $ 
Industry 
"ih FAH VERY CUO RST eee en ae a ee 1,068, 621 34, 888, 109 
Peale BOOKS a. Fee es ws ee Seca 540,620 19, 299, 198 
Non-durable goods............ceeeee0s 508, 643 14, 869, 999 
2 Electric light and power............... 19,368 718,912 
MI tel Se NaC ke 74,440 1,994,576 
| ENING oo. ors s ces als Se Ar in SEAN Doel a Be 69,173 2,670, 924 
4 RO IMTUNL CA tONS cols acl ae Cok ce ooecls Satnen vk 31,027 992, 680 
METSANSPOTCALION +. .css cache ienccs tees cea as 160, 885 6,244,615 
Construction and maintenance............. 139, 756 4,209, 737 
ReEVECES NPG PI, naib as ee ence Bk 51,054 1,014, 544 
: SE ae ar i a a Garon ae Oot 192,295 | 5,163,769 _ 
Totals, Eight Industries......... 1,787,751 57,178,954 
RS cer TN No 67,549 | 2,264,338 _ 
Z Grand Totals................ 1,855,300 59,443,292 
1946 
Province 
Sh OA aeons Ge ae 139.711, 4,030, 651’ 
ApS Noses re Ee a 2,164 15, 807 
5S BOD POASIG LAG os OOM AOC Oee 75,917 . 2,331,361 
Cried MOI as cree 54. O40 1,623, 983 
Bee aR Sate odie tiie aise eho ee oe 530, 837 16, 600, 642 
Fotis Aha e Be A: PRES On eae eas 737,990 24, 136,597 
esd ORAS MAY erie & SRete eA ON 213,314 7,104,056 
Ps ROAM 2 2 eee DRE Ak 97. 370 3,222, 565 
ESSE REO ERES NEC ROE 41, 922 1,359, 697 
PE Meats aie cate NO gts Come 74,029 2,521,794 
Bee eNO, epee. 156, 629 5, 537, 678 


Cr 


1,771,481 


57,409,624 


Aig Sirslor cos SA CARIB Oe RNG Ws ERIN cere a te 262,705 8,394,398 

Bic teialenee bie een cial ORR oe SE cS 24, 642 682, 654 

SHER CREP Ao ie Sale eon ee ce 236, 028 7,745,903 

3 GHEE dtc On CEES OO coe ean 23,072 656, 823 

OP OUTs TS OER OE ER nT ee ee eae 54,436 1,767, 141 

rere re ee rete is vite we Melek, ol haces hid 32.734 1, 249,029 

Wenteeinnah yore ne ert earch oir dinorenc Nas 63, 434 1,929, 631 

NESS Me SOIC oe. SAB eee ee 71,568 2,372,500 

768,619 24,798,079 

SoA SIERO RE Se Oe at DBO EERIE. Pee 23, 286 679,029 

eae eee ea. slo Sais 13,163 384, 352 

ete aaa ern ett sielarg sMUMALS Os (ee Slate's 9,590 256,336 

PPR CES cat Ca PS NE ee ae 9,442 292,760 

Pela onnedeatnce & setae: 17,361 521, 223. 

Lae C5 fie: AON INST aaa athe Sars Molenoe 22,875 700, 865 

Persson 10, 207 357,528 

“SS ck2 GS Lace ACR EES ef 10,460 306, 303 

7,133 205, 431 

19,124 613, 229 

18,839 572,542 

12,596 395, 504 

977,739 31, 809, 435 

446, 969 15,545, 476 

508, 153 15,895,616 

22,617 868, 343 

MRM Borie iain, chivas sir wahinctnes 81, 162 2,345,359 

73,164 2,869, 465 

38,096 1, 248, 227 

164, 496 6, 596, 133 

166,014 5,250, 175 

56, 600 1,192, 932 

214, 210 6,097, 898 

sen A 1,771,481 57,409,624 

LES cla en oe ee ee a 74, 624 2, 601, 900 

€- Petatnre a eeetacre 1,846,105 60,011,524 
= 1 These totals are for eight industries only; finance, the ninth industry, is not divisible by provinces 


_and the totals are given separately in the classification by industry. 
non-ferrous metals; electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments, and clay, glass and stone products. 


2 Includes iron and steel, 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, with the exception of electric light 


and power. 
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Employment and Payrolls by Economic Areas.—The contraction in 
employment previously noted in Canada as a whole, was not uniform in all areas 
during 1946. The trend during this reconversion stage depended largely on the 
industrial distribution of the individual area. Employment declined in the Mari- 
times, Quebec and British Columbia; Ontario showed little change as the expansion 
of civilian industries, restricted during wartime, counterbalanced declines in 
industries producing munitions. The only region in which the yearly index was 
higher in 1946 than in 1945 was the Prairie area, in which the pre-war trend towards 
increased industrial activity continued during the 12 months under review. 


When the situation at Dec. 1, 1946, is compared with that indicated one year 
previously, it will be noted that the index was higher in all areas except the Maritimes, 
there being increased industrial activity in the latter part of the year in Quebec 
and British Columbia, in spite of the decline in the yearly index numbers in those 
areas. Even in the Maritime Provinces, general improvement was noted in 
the autumn and winter, although the gain was not enough to raise the annual index 
to the level of the previous year. 


The rate curve of aggregate weekly payrolls did not follow completely the 
trends shown by employment. In most areas in which employment declined, 
accompanying reductions in payrolls were not so great. At the same time, a more- 
than-proportional increase in the salaries and wages took place in those areas where 
employment was on the upswing. Consequently, the average weekly earnings 
for 1946 compared favourably with those for 1945 and earlier years in all areas, 
except the Maritimes. In the latter area, the general decline was very slight. 
The greatest increase was noted in the Prairies, where the annual average per capita 
weekly earnings increased by 98 cents, to a new high of $33-28 in 1946. 


Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1945 and 1946, with Yearly Averages since 1921 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 


a relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each economic area to the total reported 
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by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1945. 


Maritime : Prairie British 

Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Canada 

Averages, 1921.............. 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
METALOS, 19328 .  Seiccoec a. 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
mrerages, 1923... ........5. 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
Averages, 1924.............. 96-6 | 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93 «4. 
Averages, 1925.............. 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 19261............. 99-4 99-4. 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Mverages, 1931.............. 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932.............. 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1933.............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934.............. 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 
Averages, 1935.............. 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-4 99-4 
Averates, 1936.............. 109-4 100-7 106-7 99-3 101-1 103-7 
Averages, 1937.............. 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 114-1 
Averages, 1938.............. 111-5 117-0 113-7 100-0 104-2 111-8 
Averages, 1939.............. 110-5 120-8 114-3 103- 107-5 113-9 
Averages, 1940.............. 122-2 127-9 129-2 109-0 113-3 124-2 
merases, 1940 ~ oo. es 155-0 157-8 160-0 126-6 135-6 152-3 
Averages, 1942.............. 174-2 186-2 179-4. 135-6 164-8 173-7 
Averages, 1943.............. 182-1 200-0 185-8 141-4 190-0 184-1 
Averages, 1944.............. 183-1 196-4 184-7 147-0 185-7 183-0 
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2._Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1945 and 1946, with Yearly Averages since 1921—concluded 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month Pia Gea Quebec Ontario Provinces |’ Columbia Canada 
1945 
January cece ceteris case 182-5 191-1 184-2 149-2 173-9 180-4 
Pebruanrvalecccenarececr 179-9 189-1 184-3 145-3 172-0 178-9 
March le wrcncatie samen ae 179-9 © 188-5 184-2 141-2 172-0 178-2 
Apribde 2s. Witty. @ recone 180°5 185-2 183-0 141-2 173-0 176-9 
May tele eee eas 183-1 184-9 180-1 139-3 172-4 175-5 
June yl Gast eeiteoaatcerne ns 181-0 184-3 178-9 141-8 175-5 175-3 
ULVGlie. kee ete ete e ates 177-7 181-9 179-8 144-6 180-4 176-4 
ISUpUStel oe secre nce Nereis 176-4 181-6 177-9 147-5 180-1 175-0 
September A\\ac cx oneectcies ee 173-2 178-1 175-2 147-2 183-6 172-8 
Octobertt. ce cae see 170°5 175-0 169-6 147-4 174-2 168-7 
INoveniber 1h eeearhineseireser 178-2 178-8 170-8 150-6 172-5 171-2 
December | waeeecsaccesce. 186-7 179-4 173-1 153-6 171-5 173-2 
Averages, 1945.............. 179-1 183-2 178-4 145-7 175-1 175-1 
Relative weights of employ- 
ment in economic areas, as . 
ab Dec: 1) 19452) 2 eas.o.:- 8-1 30-3 40-4 12-0 9-2 100-0 ; 
1946 
Jannary donee Mace ted 169-5 171-8 172-2 150-6 163-7 168-200 
Pebruaryalesecce oes see 165-7 170-4 173-9 145-7 159-8 167-2 ; 
Marchal @acie0,.eaubn etates 164-4 171-8 173-6 145-3 156-4 167-0 : 
April lorem tt ren eter alen rere ceses 168-8 172-5 175-5 146-8 160-7 168-9 j 
Mayan ee eine cme eetees 167-8 170-3 176-7 149-1 163-9 169-3 : 
A hibit Weer ee wees os aia reat 172-9 174-8 178-4 153-3 139-3 169-9 
uly. ore See tee 176-0 175-4 179-6 158-2 162-2 173-6 ‘ 
AUCUSEiR lis ve esnieanaee me 168-4 177-5 174-8 161-0 170-4 172-8 
September Li ccdec. ses acre ows 171-9 181-4 176-1 162-0 176-9 175-5 f 
Octoberdl ener eer ere 176-7 184-7 179-0 161-1 179-3 178-1 * 
Novembertaliess-eenee vee 179-0 189-1 185-1 163-8 182-2 182-7. 
December Were. serene: 184-5 192-7 188-2 164-7 184-6 185-7 ; 
Averages, 1946.............. 172-1 177-7 177-8 155-1 166-6 173-2 7 
Relative weights of employ- 
ment in economic areas, as 
at Deen 1etO46280 cee) te 7:5 30-3 4-1 11-9 9-2 100-0 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages ‘of Canada total. 
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Employment and Payrolls by Cities.—The annual average index of employ- 
ment in Canada’s eight leading cities, taken as a whole, declined in 1946 from 1945 — 
by 4-1 p.c. compared with an increase of 1-4 p.c. indicated in the other parts of — 
Canada; the general reduction in the country as a whole, amounted to 1 p.c. The & 
difference is not unexpected in the reconversion period since, during the War, 4 
especially pronounced expansion in employment in munitions manufacturing had i; 
taken place in the large centres while industrial activity in the smaller areas had, x 
in mahy cases, been impeded by a shortage of labour during the same period. — 
Further examination shows that among the eight leading cities, the indexes for 
Ottawa and Winnipeg compared very favourably with those for the preceding year. ¥ 
Proportionally, the recession in 1946 from 1945 was greatest in Quebec, where ? 
shipbuilding and munition industries had been very active during the war years. x 
Employment in all eight cities showed decided improvement at the end of the year % 
under review. The index for Windsor, in particular, showed a marked gain over onell 
year earlier, when employment had been seriously affected by industrial disputes. 
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The trend of aggregate payrolls ran almost parallel to that of employment, 
all cities, with the exception of Ottawa and Winnipeg, showing a decline from 1945. 


Little or no change in per capita earnings was noted for Montreal, while increases 


in the average weekly salaries and wages were noted for Toronto, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. With changes in the industrial distribution in Quebec and Windsor, 
the per capita earnings dropped considerably in 1946; in the case of the latter, 
important losses were sustained, directly and indirectly as a result of the widespread 
strikes in 1946. 


3.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, 
by Months, 1945 and 1946, with Yearly Averages since 1929 
Notr.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1945. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 772 
of the 1938 Year Book. : 


Year and Month | Montreal! Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa | Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg |Vancouver 


Averages, 1929.... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930.... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931.... 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932.... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933... . 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 15-9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1934.... 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
Averages, 1935.... 87-3 96-9 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 
Averages, 1936.... 92-1 95-2 101-5 106-3 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 
Averages, 1937.... 101-2 100-3 107-9 107-9 112-1 146-4 95-1 110-7 
Averages, 1938.... 103-9 107-5 107-3 105-0 106-8 138-3 93-1 109-1 
Averages, 1939.... 106-6 119-6 169-9 108-4 103-7 133-4 93-9 111-4 
Averages, 1940.... 114-7 126-4 123-1 119-2 124-4 161-2 101-0 120-2 
Averages, 1941.... 142-7 167-8 152-9 149 -2 159-5 227-3 122-8 146-8 
Averages, 1942.... 167-4 223-2 180-2 161-9 186-6 282-5 132-4 |. 205-0 
Averages, 1943.... 186-7 271-9 195-2 168-0 186-7 305-6 139-2 ~45-8 
Averages, 1944.... 187-8 268-4 197-7 166-7 180-8 291-0 145-2 242-6 
1945 
January. 1 veel o oss 177-1 237-5 192-9 174-7 179-8 284-2 149-8 222-9 
Bebruary 12085 23. 177:2 231-0 191-4 167-7 182-4 280-8 147-3 222-9 
176-7 229-6 190-5 164-8 182-8 280-3 140-5 223-0 
177-1 230-8 189-4 163-7 183-3 277-2 139-9 223-9 
176-7 230-4 188-4 160-7 181-9 273-6 138°3 223-2 
175-6 229-1 186-4 159-1 176-7 270-0 139-4 228-1 
174-1 227-7 186-8 161-5 177-1 266-9 139-0 232-8 
171-8 221-7 180-6 158-8 173-6 267-8 140-1 231-3 
September 1...... 169-2 210-7 179-8 156-7 168-9 258-4 139-9 229-7 
Wetoper Ly. 'e's.,5: 164:5 196-3 173-3 156-2 168-4 162-9 140-8 209-3 
November 1...... 164-9 189-6 174-7 159-0 169-2 162-2 146-1 207-4 
December 1....... 165-7 173-3 177-7 168-0 172-6 123-7 150-4 206-3 
Averages, 1945..... 172-5 217-3 184-3 162-6 176-4 242-3 142-6 221-7 
Relative weights 
by cities, as at 
Dee. 1, 1945.... 14-5 1-4 13-2 1-2 3-2 0-9 3:6 4-3 
1946 
Wamuary: 1.3 3... ds. 158-8 167-1 173-0 168-6 169-1 181-3 147-5 197°5 
February 1........ 160-0 158-9 174-1 165-2 170-2 228-1 142-0 192-8 
Mariel Vises as 161-1 159-4 174-8 167-0 168-9 226-9 141-2 187-1 
BST Meer ake, a dees 164-0 162-7 177-5 _170-4 172-3 255-7 142-7 189-7 
BIEN ei eee soe cho view 166-5 162-8 177-5 171-9 172-8 263°8 144-9 191-7 
Te ee 169-0 164-4 176-8 170:8 173-0 266-7 145-7 179-8 
«NUNN ge AR a A 169-9 167-7 176-9 173-1 175-9 241-2 149-9 191-8 
PTSD acto dioe the 168-1 171-5 174-5 175-7 144-7 237-1 151-7 194-0 
September 1....... 172-7 172-5 176-4 177-3 141-7 232-6 153-4 201-2 
October 1......... 173-2 173-8 178-2 179-9 142-1 229-6 155-6 204-1 
November 1...... 174-4 175-0 181-5 180-6 172-9 240-7 159-8 210-0 
December 1....... 177-9 174-2 187-2 183-7 176-2 244-4 161-9 216-4 
Averages, 1946.... 168-0 167-5 177-4 173-7 165-0 237-3 149-7 196-3 
Relative weights 
by cities, as at 
Dec. 1, 1946.... 14-7 1-4 13-1 1:3 3-1 1:8 3°6 4-2 
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Employment by Industries.—Although the average yearly employment 
index (1926=100) for the eight leading industries in Canada declined from 175-1 
in 1945 to 173-2 in 1946, the year-end picture was much more encouraging, the 
index in all industries showing marked advances at Dec. 1, over the same date in 
the preceding year. The dominant role now played by manufacturing in the 
Canadian economy is emphasized by the fact that the drop in employment in this 
industry was directly responsible for the over-all decline in the average yearly 
index for all industries. The averages for the remaining major industrial divisions 
showed appreciable gains over 1945. 


Dee. 1, 1943, was the date when the employment index reached its peak. 
The following is a short synopsis of the employment situation from 1939-1946. 


At Dec. 1, 1939, over 52 p.c. of all employees reported by co-operating estab- 
lishments were engaged in manufacturing industries. With wartime expansion, 
this proportion increased to 63 p.c., the ratio indicated when recorded employment 
reached its highest level, at Dec. 1, 1943. At the same date in 1946, the ratio was 
almost back to its pre-war level, standing at 54 p.c. While employment in both 
the durable and non-durable manufactured goods sections declined, on the whole, 
during 1946 as compared with 1945, the recession was particularly marked in the 
former group, as the change-over from heavy war industries to a peacetime economy 
continued. Employment in the production of both classes of goods was adversely 
affected during 1946 by important strikes, those in the lumber, iron and steel, and 
electrical apparatus industries causing particularly heavy losses. As in the case 
of most of the non-manufacturing industries, employment in the heavy and the 
light manufactured goods industries at Dec. 1, was well above the level of a year 
earlier. 


Employment in logging, which had been hard hit by a shortage of workers 
during the war years, was once more on the ascent to meet the heavy demands for 
lumber and pulp and paper products. The index for December 1, 1946, was higher 
than at the same date in any other year since 1937. 


Expansion in many branches of mining had also been retarded during the 
war years, the industry in certain areas having had low priority in obtaining labour. 
This is the only industry for which the index was lower at Dec. 1, 1946, than at the 
same period in 1939. At the same time, while 7 p.c. of all persons in recorded 
employment were so engaged in 1939, only 4 p.c. of the total employees reported 
in the eight leading industries in 1946, were classed in mining. . 


Although the trend of employment in the transportation and communications 
industries was upward in 1946, the gain was most marked in the latter, the index 
rising from 126-7 at Dec. 1, 1945, to 154-7 at the same date in 1946. Employment 
in both these industrial divisions was well above that reported in 1943. The trend 
in the service industries followed a similar pattern, the index in that group being 
226-8 at Dec. 1, 1946, compared with 197-4 at the same date in 1948. 


Construction, the post-war shock absorber, has been seriously curbed by the 
shortage of material. In spite of this fact, the co-operating contractors employed 
an average of 166,014 persons in 1946, compared with 139,756 in the preceding year. 
At December 1, of the year under review, the index was higher than at the same 
date for any year since wartime construction was at its peak in 1942; it was also 
well above its 1939 level. 
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Employment in trade continued to climb, reaching a new maximum in 1946 
when the index of 191-2 p.c. showed an advance of 9-4 p.c. over the preceding year. 
The recorded employees in this industry averaged 214,210, as compared with 192,295 
in 1945. Both retail and wholesale trade showed marked gains. During the war 
years, the industry employed an increasingly large proportion of women. At 
Oct. 1, 1944, there were almost as many women as men reported in trade. By 
Oct. 1, 1946, this ratio had declined to 419 per 1,000 workers of both sexes. 


The annual average of aggregate weekly payrolls increased during 1946 in 
all industries with the exception of manufacturing, in which the loss as compared 
with 1945 was largely a result of the declines in employment in the higher-paying 
durable goods section, and the retarding influence of strikes. Even in manufacturing 
the decline in the average earnings was slight, amounting only to 15 cents per 
person per week. Logging showed the largest gain in per capita weekly earnings, 
these increasing from an average of $26-89 in 1945, to $29-03 in 1946. 


4.—_Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1945 
and 1946, with Yearly Averages since 1929 


Notrre.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of enroye reported in each industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1945. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 773 
of the 1988 Year Book. 


Con- 
Manu- Com- | Trans- |struction All 
Year factur- | Logging | Mining | muni- porta- and Services| Trade || Indus- 
ing cations tion Main- tries! 
tenance 


Averages, 1929...| 117-1 125-8 120-1 120-6 109-7 129-7 130-3 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930...| 109-0 108-0 117-8 119-8 104-6 129-8 131-6 127-7 113-4 


Averages, 1931... 95-3 60-1 107-7 104-7 95-8 131-4 124-7 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932... 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 113-6 116-1 87-5 
Averages, 1933...| 80-9 66-5 97-5 83°9 79-0 74-6 106-7 112-1 83-4 
“Averages, 1934...) 90-2 124-7 110-8 79-1 80-3 109-3 115-1 117-9 96-0 
Averages, 1935...| 97-1 126-9 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 118-2 122-1 99-4 


Averages, 1936...| 103-4 188-7 186-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 124-5 127-5 103-7 
Averages, 1937...| 114-4 189-3 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 130-2 132-1 114-1 
Averages, 1938...) 111-0 142-8 155-9 85-0 84-4 105-4 135-2 132-6 111-8 
Averages, 1939...) 112-3 119-1 163-8 84-4 85-6 113-0 137-4 136-6 113-9 
Averages, 1940...| 131-3 166-9 168-4 87-2 89-7 99-7 143 -2 142-9 124-2 
Averages, 1941...| 168-4 187-8 176-6 96-7 98-9 126-6 167-5 156-5 152-3 
Averages, 1942...| 206-5 196-5 171-3 103-7 105-5 130-3 178-8 156-1 173-7 
Averages, 1943...) 226-2 180-4 158-5 104-5 114-4 129-8 189-8 155-1 184-1 
Averages, 1944...| 224-5 215-8 154-5 108-6 121-2 104-6 202-2 164-2 183-0 


1945 

PBUUAT Val visi. icicles: 212-7 313-0 146-4 110-7 122-3 98-2 201-1 180-8 180-4 
February 1...... 215-0 312-3 151-5 110-2 118-2 89-9 198-0 169-4 178-9 
INERT OHI. 5s oii.0.0-2 214°3 309-9 150-7 111-2 117-9 89-2 199-0 167-0 178-2 
CT ae ee 212-9 267-6 149-5 112-1 120-7 87-0 201-1 172-6 -}} 176-9 

‘pylon A ee ee 210°6 205-8 145-7 112-6 124-4 98-8 202-4 171-0 175-5 
Benet meee tke 209-0 201-1 144-6 115-5 125-9 103-1 202-4 171-1 175-3 
“| 7 RR aa eae 207 -2 184-6 146-5 118-7 126-3 112-6 208-9 172-0 175°4 
August 1......... 204-1 183-2 144-9 121-8 127-8 119-3 211-3 171-4 175-0 
September 1..... 198-6 181-4 143-9 123-4 128-3 123-9 213-1 172-2 172-8 
October 1:3)... 188-3 205-2 143-6 123-4 127°3 124-7 209-9 176-5 168-7 
November...... 186-3 277-1 144-7 125-2 127-4 130-7 210-5 181-7 171-2 
December 1..... 184-2 326-8 150-5 126-7 128-0 132-0 211-2 192-3 173-2 
Averages, 1945...| 203-6 247-3 146-9 117-6 124-5 109-1 205-7 174-8 175-1 
Relative weights, 

by industries, as 

at Dec. 1, 1945, 54-7 5-5 4-0 1-9 9-4 9-5 3-0 12-0 100-0 


1 Except agriculture (see p. 608). 
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4.—Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1945 
and 1946, with Yearly Averages since 1929—concluded 


a 


Con- 
Manu- Com- | Trans- |struction All 
Year factur- | Logging | Mining | muni- | porta- and Services| Trade || Indus- 
ing cations tion Main- tries! 
tenance 

1946 
January eee. 179-9 344-4 149-1 127-1 125-2 |. 107-7 207-3 193-6 168-2 
February 1...... 182-8 343-5 150-8 127-3 122-2 102-4 211-9 178-6 167-2 
Marchileca.) sae 182-6 339-5 152-9 128-4 121-3 101°3 211-7 179-9 167-0 
Apriljl easter 184-9 303-6 153-8 132-4 124-0 106-0 217-1 184-8 168-9 
BY Lenco ae 186-2 223-9 155-9 135-4 127-7 115-2 219-1 186:7 169-3 
JUNE eee cae ae 184-7 193-7 157-5 141-4 126-8 131-1 224-3 187-7 169-9 
July dea aaooRe se 187-2 197-0 159-5 146-4 128-3 141-7 233-3 191-1 173-6 
August Ls). scasers 184-2 188-5 156-6 161-1 129-6 148-1 239-8 190-0 172-8 
September 1..... 187-2 193-5 155-7 152-9 131-4-.| -152:3 239-3 192-1 175°5 
October 1........ 488-4 241-7 154:°5 151-9 133-2 152-2 235-1 196°8 178-1 
November 1..... 192-8 298-5 156-5 153-6 135-7 151-9 224-9 201-3 182-7 
December 1..... 194-2 353-9 159-8 154-7 135-8 145-8 226-8 212-0 185-7 


a |i | ff | 


Averages, 1946...| 186-3 268-5 155-2 141-9 128-4 129-6 224-2 191-2 173-2 


Relative weights, 
by industries, as 
at Dec. 1, 1946.. 53-7 5-5 3-9 2-2 9-2 9-9 3-0 12-6 100-0 


1 Except agriculture (see p. 608). 


Subsection 3.—Labour Force Surveys 


During the War, there was a rapid and marked growth of the total labour force 
of Canada (including the Armed Services) in response to the greatly expanded 
manpower needs of war industry, agriculture and the Armed Services. It was 
expected that there would be a gradual reduction in the permanent labour force as 
the women and students, who entered the labour market during the war emergency, 
again resumed their normal activities, such as keeping house and attending school. 
Since the end of the War, however, the retirement of temporary, wartime entrants 
into the civilian labour force has been counterbalanced by the influx of ex-service 
personnel. 


It would be practically impossible to measure this movement by a census of 
total coverage apart from the fact that the expense would be too great. Its import- 
ance, however, led to the application of the sampling method to the problem. In 
November, 1945, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics began a series of labour force 
surveys. These surveys are carried out quarterly and are based on interviews with 
about 25,000 households chosen by scientific sampling methods in nearly 100 different 
areas across Canada. Their aim is to provide periodic estimates of the employ- 
ment characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
The classification of persons used in the labour force surveys is not based on normal 
or usual activity, but on current activity or status during the specific weeks covered 
by the survey. 


Every person 14 years of age or over is classified in one of the following groups: 
(1) working; (2) looking for work; (3) with a job but not at work; (4) non-workers. 
However, anyone with a dual status, such as a housewife who worked part-time, is 
counted in whichever one of the two classifications is higher on the above scale. 
The labour force of Canada is comprised of all those persons who are either employed 
or are seeking work and those with a job but not at work. 
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Changes in regional employment conditions since the first survey are summarized 
in Table 5. It should be noted that these figures are all subject to sampling error. 


5._Summary Statistics Resulting from the Labour Force Surveys, by Regions, 
November, 1945, to March, 1947 


ee Total 
tins Civilian | Not in Non- 
Region and Date of Survey Employed! Sanloved Labour Labour [Institutional 
Diy Foree Force Civilian 
: Population 
No No No. No No 
Maritime Provinces— 
ESE Cony reli; aed QAO taravercrcyersuere ete e eteiethnw clays wile lute 372,000 18,000 390, 000 398,000 788,000 
Pela oa OU ea ior sterk ¢ Sraie Sec teks cy Siersialecen 372,000 27,000 399,000 410,000 809, 000 
ese ae elie LO AGRE. croaieisina do cit ars afs.cie cco nie 414,000 21,000 | 435,000 - 396,000 831, 000 
Papas lige LOA Gos a a-fer-?s, cities omatialeatecseh 423,000 20,000 | = 443,000 399, 000 842,000 
BO ath) SEGA O oc sie tntee 2h Bogs elete'e otevsncharcte 421,000 20,000 441,000 409,000 850, 000 
Beenie WIL OA (ete Sey aoe go tate aiwes ova lend atese 411,000 21,000 432,000 426,000 858, 000 
Quebec— 
BNCo reel oh UM ye hcg sti mie otcid'n Shs, a Stare feeveanis 1, 236, 000 60, 000 1, 296, 000 1, 110,000 2,406, 000 
BB See AGA Selena cain aneeibie cotene 26 1, 206,000 75,000 1, 281, 000 1,173,000 2,454, 000 
RTOS. lel GA Gis aes stele Bis Bs le aygle el 6. )svele aye 1,289,000 44,000 1,333, 000 1,149,000 2,482,000 
RNP vol ORG Aa csisaiait aisle ate alee ajolels bfaede 1,330,000 42,000 1,372,000 1,127,000 2,499,000 
ENO USO tts traydiend areil amianve slteeledreace’ 1,322,000 31,000 1,353,000 1,173,000 2,526,000 
Maar al OE OA eyes SETA « Boiays lo.e5 e areis scold yee 1,277,000 46,000 1,323,000 1, 223,000 2,546, 000 
Ontario— 
ENG Lids Me OED tetas thither obo cdsrenoaeoate pisces 1, 490,000 53, 000 1, 543,000 1,278,000 2,821,000 
UCTS Pa ae LOO tas Sica s Sait alton ome aie Abele 1,504,000 56,000 1,560,000 1,335, 000 2,895, 000 
PROM ot POAG Heel A aiatteeearomivowbietets esas A,618,000 33,000 1,651,000 1,308,000 2,959,000 
PAE il) all GAO ae oer $-0sees omagee a ohie Renae 1,673,000 36,000 1,709,000 1,285, 000 2,994,000 
Naas O MahOAGE tee ccdtre vi cts alcie SSA Rte she ce 1, 654, 000 34,000 1, 688, 000 1,363,000 3,051,000 
Psretestnearad LOG fee aeetra) st werkt sa icvaty atalala vane al, 1,605, 000 40, 000 1, 645, 000 1, 427,000 3,072,000 
_ Prairie Provinces— 
BIN OEM ro LO Ae dice oosre custale ong. Ai oi ofa e eocnis Savers 886, 000 23,000 909 , 000 718, 000 1,627,000 
He yee CORO AO ie Sietroe ince kis Sle siecc-e Meaieee 877,000 34,000 911,000 755, 000 1, 666, 000 
Beem galeel GAG tS sak. saticney cake eee eid eet 1,007,000 15,000 1,022,000 707, 000 1, 729,000 
EATER 2 ae ae i epee SERS Poe 1,041,000 11,000 1,052,000 669, 000 1,721,000 
BON tO AA OA Geer caiaye sib eh ele.s & semen chelates 944,000 19,000 963, 000 721,000 1, 684, 000 
Wilistre Weal ee O4 fe iy aoe Soe hgh hele ciate iar ees 888, 000 21,000 909, 000 790,000 1,699,000 

British Columbia— 

Meme INOV.)17,. 1945.2..7.5.. a et WN cia, 342,000 18,000 360, 000 331,000 691, 000 
NB en DABY ca Gr face et eager deg ina ct eae 353, 000 21,000 374, 000 340, 000 714, 000 
MaTMe A lets O4 Ga Se tie a Gale s elee o's Gh eae 374, 000 13, 000 387, 000 330, 000 717,000 
Benne OS O09, vcie Se isl epoicl is Gareja oe 393, 000 8,000 401, 000 335, 000 736,000 
Reet a1 OA Ge tee tse thog Biled ewe va 392,000 11,000 403, 000 352,000 755,000 
Beira clis B14 free iches siesoa(h ar eseletete cee 384, 000 13,000 397,000 364, 000 761,000 

Totals— 

, NG ra Mig eh Ae atte tre aie ravede ois cio ahomtaua’ele 4,326,000 172,000 4,498,000 $,835,000 8,333,000 
UCN S25 4 eh OSG EL) tity here. crs esins adie sae 4,312,000 213,000 4,525,000 4,013,000 8,538,000 

: Re PEEP O A GAG 0 eh os a. choreles oie Sie (ta ee 4,702,000 126,000 4,828,000 3,890,000 8,718,600 

vi PRB cis WA DAG 3 5 See cist cies oie Se aye bent 4,860,000 117,000 4,977,000 3,815,000 8,792,000 

4 Re IAG ree OL. ie oa Sptalele we x 4,733,000 115,000 4,848,000 4,018,000 8,866,000 
VS Aye REY Bie ellen peta ea eam a 4,565,000 141,000 4,706,000 4,230,000 8,936,000 

y 1 Includes those with jobs but not at work. 

Subsection 4.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 

: Quarterly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published in the 


_ Labour Gazette by the Department of Labour. These are based, at the present time, 
_ on returns received from about 2,300 local trade union branches, having an aggregate 
_ membership of more than 400,000 workers. ‘‘Unemployment” means involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own 
_ trades, or idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while union 
members retired or in the Armed Forces and members of unions involved in industrial 
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disputes are excluded from the tabulation. As the number of unions making returns 
varies from one date to another, with consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood that the 
figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. 


6.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, Half- Yearly, 
1933-44 and Quarterly, 1945 and 1946 


Norre.—For percentages of unemployment as at June 30 and Dec. 31 from 1915 to 1930, see p. 827 of the 
1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For monthly data from 1921, see successive issues of the Year Book 
commencing with the 1922-23 edition. Quarterly figures were first published for 1945. 


ta 


PABA; 

Month and Year a N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
enConns Ranch hocterabernot ere 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 233 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 21-8 
December...) 1933 11-2 11-5 23-2 24-9 20°3 ior 17-6 19-8 21-0 
Vinee ate 1934) 11-4. 7-3 22-9 15-9 17-0 12a 24-8 17-2 18-0 
December: jt 1934 4-7 7:2 24-5 18-7 16:1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 
ING Eee hee tlre totes 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7, 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
Decembersi s.5.)..2 19385 7:8 7:5 20-6 13-4 ial 11-6 9-6 15:9 14-6 
JUNIE chakras 1936 6-7 7-8 19-0 13.3 8-4 6.4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
December wee 1936 6-8 6-2 20-9 13-8 10-9 12:8 6-4 12-7 14-3 
JUNG RS Pe cers 1937 5-9 4.7 15:3 7-6 5-7 7:2 16-6 8-0 10-4 
Mecem bere at cae 1937 3:3 4-6 16-5 12-9 16-8 10-6 6-7 15-8 13-0 
Tine ee eck Bi cee eta 1938 3°6 14-8 17-1 12-4 12-5 9-7 17-8 14-3 si) 
DMecemibery eee 1938 8-4 9-8 21-2 14-5 21-4 11-8 9-5 17-3 16-2 
Lice ae tient vate 1939 6-3 8-9 15-0 9-7 10-2 6-6 18-2 9-7 11-6 
December... aathee 1939 5-3 4-3 16-1 9-7 12-0 10-2 4.9 12-4 11-4 
UDG Lee etn once 1940 2:4 3-7 12-2 4-9 3-9 3°4 14-6 ot 7-6 
Decem Deraten cee 1940 2-6 2:3 11-1 5-9 6-6 6-7 4-8 9-0 7-4 
A on staeco eae mm (TL MAR ats 1941 2-0 1-9 6-2 2:0 4-3 1-8 11-5 3°8 4-1 
Mecemibere sac sone 1941 1-0 2-1 5-7 6-0 6-2 4-2 3-8 5-3 BZ 
JUNGS, 2 es eee ee 1942 1-3 4.7 4-6 1-6 ileal 0-9 2-6 0-9 2-5 
Decem bers 1942 0-3 2:4 1-6 1-0 2-6 1-1 1-7 0-6 1-2 
June kee NG renee 1943 0:3 1-1 1-0 0-4 0-6 0-6 1-1 0-1 0-6 
Wecemiber eee 1943 2-9 0:3 0-7 0-5 0-8 0-8 0-9 0-5 0-8 
JUNE Ais her ck eee 1944 0-1 0-6 0-4 0:2 0-2 0-5 0-2 0-2 0:3 
Decemben. ep eace ee 1944 ae 0-2 0-9 0-4 0-8 0-5 0-7 0:6 0-6 
Manghertivs: eee eane: 1945 0:5 1 1-2 0:6 0-9 0-8: 0-8 0:5 0-7 
Jipetee 206 dabrc ne 1945 1-2 0-1 0-6 0-7 0-2 0-9 0:3 0-2 0-5 
September. jis040. 00. 1945 2-0 0-5 2°4 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-3 2-4 1-4 
December: .3.5...4- «4. 1945 4-6 4-7 1-8 4-0 1-2 1:3 0-9 3-4 3-0 
March) hanes aces 1946 4-0 1-8 1-4 1-7 1-6 2-1 1-0 3-0 1-9 
TUN ee eee nea 1946 3:6 3°7 1-0 0-8 1-5 0-7 0-4 2-3 1-3 
September...........1946 0-9 1-0 1-0 1-0 0:5 0-4 Obie 15 1-0 
Hecem bern. set sieea= 1946 1:5 0-3 1-4 0-9 1-3 1:5 1-4 3°6 1:5 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


Section 4.--Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, 
applies to all employed persons with the following exceptions: workers in specified 
industries or occupations, such’ as agriculture, forestry, fishing, lumbering and 
logging (unless in an area where the Commission has prescribed that persons employed 
in lumbering and logging shall be insured; limited at present to the Province of 
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British Columbia), stevedoring, private domestic service, private-duty nursing, 
certain director-officers of corporations, workers on monthly or other rates higher 
than weekly who earn more than $2,400 per year, or on weekly rates who earn 
$3,120 or more per year and (except by consent of the Commission), employment in 
a hospitat or charitable institution not carried on for gain. All employees paid by 
the hour, day or on piece rate (including a mileage rate) are insured regardless of 
amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive $2,400 or less per year 
under monthly or semi-monthly rates or less than $3,120 per year under a weekly 
rate. An amendment, effective Oct. 1, 1946, insured employment in transport 
by water, previously one of the major ara plosiaenis which were excluded. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Both employers and employees con- 
tribute to the Fund, the total paid by each group being approximately equal. The 
Dominion Government contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the combined 
employer-employee contributions, and also assumes the cost of administration. 
From July 1, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1946, employers and employees contributed 
$336,389,719 to the Fund and the Dominion added $67,277,776. Interest and 
profit on sale of securities amounted to $23,706,803, making a total revenue of 


 $427,374,298. 


—— = 
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Benefit first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Dec. 31, 
1946, of the 939,560 initial and renewal claims filed at local offices, 910,953 were 
forwarded to the regional ana district offices for adjudication and 702,308 of these 
were allowed. Total benefit payments amounted to $70,151,801, leaving a balance 
of $357,222,497 in the Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in Dominion of 
Canada bonds and, at the end of 1946, the par value of bonds held amounted to 
$337,632,000. 


Contributions and Benejit.—The rates of contribution and benefit are indicated 
in the following statement. 


No benefit is payable during the first nine days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that time, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and 
contribution history of the employee, the number of days’ benefit being equal to 
one-fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less one- 
third of the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance benefit 
is paid as a right on fulfilment of four statutory conditions:— 


(1) The payment of not less than thirty weekly (or 180 daily) contributions 
within two years, while in insured employment. (The two-year period | 
may be extended in certain circumstances.) 


(2) Not more than 50 p.c. of contributions within one year preceding the claim 
being at the lowest rate specified in the Second Schedule. 


(3) Proper presentation of claim. 
(4) Claimant being at least 16 years of age. 
Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to a labour dispute in 


which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 


_ Suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported out 
_ of public funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to 


_ do so; residence outside of Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification 


of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is 


discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily 
_ without just cause. 
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ee eee 
WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


ee SS SSS Sa—a—=>—_—“—>«>»«—™— 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits® 
Denom- 
: , ane Person 
Class Earnings in a Week By By evn of Single With One 
Employee | Employer Pp Person or More 
Dependents 
4s Bama $ $ $ $ $ 
0 |Less than 90 cents daily, (or 
under 16 years of age)........ 4 0-27 0-27 4 4 
1 nee (Uo) e} aL): Ane oaron noo 0-12 0-21 0-33 4-20 4-80 
2, EUAN eitone) Ue etocndossned duc 0-15 0-25 0-40 5-10. 6-00 
3 POG) rors MC as Sa Ab odbes 0-18 0-25 0-43 6-00 7-20 
4 STONOOMtOng 1a SOO Watapte: teres crates 0-21 0-25 0-46 7-20 8-40 
5 SI HE OONLO LOO O sence fate ererereveherst 0-24 0:27 0-51 8-10 9-60 
6 $90) OO ntOnS 202 GO aetna ia utelotete iets 0-30 0-27 0-57 10-20 12-00 
7 $9600) ONslnOrOns wh tee erie elie rk- 0-36 0-27 0-63 12-30 14-40 
1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 
ployment insurance stamps combine both employer and efnployee contributions. 3 Rates cal- 


culated on assumption that the person is in the same class for two years. Daily or weekly benefit for an 
insured person without dependents is 34 times his average daily or weekly contributions, and 40 times the 
average employee contribution for married persons mainly or wholly maintaining one or more dependents. 
The actual daily rate paid is reckoned to the nearest five cents. 4 Workers in this class make no 
contributions and are not eligible for benefit. They may, however, accumulate benefit rights on the 
basis of employer contributions. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Benefits under the Unemploy- — 
ment Insurance Act first became payable in January, 1942. Except for a period — 
of some nine months following the cessation of hostilities in Europe in the spring of 4 
1945, the monthly figures on claims filed have shown a definite seasonal variation. 
The typical seasonal movement involves increasing monthly totals in the autumn 
and winter months and decreasing totals in spring and summer. In 1942, the 
monthly average of claims filed was 2,448, the range being from 663 to 4,629. The — 
1943 monthly average was 3,055 with the monthly totals ranging from 1,013 to 
6,562. During 1944, the monthly average was 7,575 with a range from 3,106 to 
13,770. With the end of the War in August, 1945, the monthly totals in the last 
half of the year increased sharply, resulting in an average of 24,699 claims per — 
month for 1945, monthly totals of claims ranging from 8,430 to 57,612. In 1946, § 
the monthly average of claims filed was 40,722 while the monthly totals of claims : 
filed ranged from 25,115 to 71,982. i 
The number of beneficiaries each ‘month has fluctuated with the number of 
claims filed, subject to a lag of approximately one month. Because of re-employ- 7 
ment, or because of the provisions of the Act governing the receipt of benefits, the — 
number of beneficiaries in any month is usually less than the number of claimants. 2 
Only when the claims received are falling off sharply, is the number of beneficiaries — 
in a period likely to exceed the number of claimants. q 

An indication of the extent of recorded unemployment among workers covered — 
by unemployment insurance is given by the numbers signing the live unemployment i 
register in the last week of each month. Those maintaining a live claim for benefit — 
must sign the register once a week, thus certifying that they are unemployed, are 
capable of and available for work but unable to find suitable employment. 


wy 


< 
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* Statistics of Unemployment Insurance are compiled and published”by the Unemployment Insurance a 
Statistics Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from material supplied by the Unemployment — 
Insurance Commission. S| 
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_ The same seasonality has been evident in these figures as in those of claims 
filed but the live register supplies a measure of recorded unemployment at a given 
time whereas claims filed indicate the number of cases of recorded unemployment 
in a period. 

Tn addition to the monthly material on the operation of the Act, annual tabula- 
tions of the persons employed in insurable employment are prepared from returns 
covering the book exchange at Apr, 1, and annual data are published on benefit 
years established and benefit years terminated. 


The number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
shown in Table 7, was assumed to be those working in insurable employment as 
at Apr. 1, as indicated from returns on those receiving insurance books and contribu- 
tion cards at that time. 


Table 8 presents information on the persons for whom current benefit years were 
in existence during 1945. A benefit year is established under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act when an insured person, upon becoming unemployed, submits a 
claim and proves that at least 180 daily contributions have been made on his behalf 
during the preceding two years. Because of other provisions of the Act or because 
he may regain employment before he actually receives benefit, the setting up of a 
benefit year does not necessarily result in the receipt of benefit payments. When 
a benefit year is established it means, merely, that the claimant’s right to receive 
benefit at a certain rate at any time during the succeeding twelve months is deter- 
mined. Thus, although 270,413 persons held benefit years current in 1945, only 
181,428 actually drew benefit in that year. 


In almost all cases (excluding death, etc.), a benefit year remains in existence 
either until the authorized benefit rights are exhausted or until twelve months 
have passed since the date of its establishment, whichever occurs first. Some 
benefit years established in 1944 were carried over into 1945 so that, although 
223,286 persons established benefit years in 1945, a total of 270,413 persons held 
benefit years currently available in 1945. 


The amount of benefit paid, as presented in Table 8, is secured by multiplying 
each daily rate of benefit by the number of days paid at that rate on the cards 
representing benefit years upon which benefit was drawn in 1945. 


In Table 9, the persons with current benefit years in 1945 are classified according 
to the number of benefit days paid. Table 10 classifies those who drew benefit by 
the daily rate at which they were paid. The daily rate of benefit is determined by 
the amount of the daily average contribution paid on behalf of the claimant during 
the past two years and upon whether or not he has a dependent within the meaning 
of the Act. 


The persons who established benefit years in 1945, those whose benefit years 
terminated in 1945, with those whose benefit years terminated by exhaustion of 
rights, shown separately, are classified by age groups in Table 11. In Table 12 
the persons who established benefit years in 1945 and the benefit days paid on 
those benefit years are presented by industrial group and age. 

Table 13 classifies those who established benefit years in 1945 and the days 
paid on those benefit years by occupation group. 

A more detailed analysis of these data, by sex and province, is available in the 
publication ‘‘Annual Report on Current Benefit Years Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act” issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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: 
7.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, Classified by 
Industrial Groups and Sex, 1944 and 1945 


Norr.—These figures include only those who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or were 
issued a book for the first time in April. They therefore represent an estimate of the number employed 
in insurable employment as at Apr. 1. 4 


1944 1945 


Industrial Group 


Males Females Males Females 
fk ll) { 
No. No. No. No. 
IAGMOOlITE us Beate ee ree is bas te tes Vote iene oe 870 530 1,050 490 . 
Forestry, fishing and trapping.........-..+-++-+eeeee: 440 40 930 40 : 
OS A : 
Mining, Oil and Quarrying— 
Diy inige soe oct aean: cosas ouetaneas errata or ataare tomy angen rece at eraks 70, 320 2,790 61,740 1, 850. } 
Oiléyrelliset See aud ae chistes Oh ecto nye eererierete 2,380 270 2,020 230 
COURT VB cricie’s © bins > Sms ss cporabaie talstaae ase tse ele redo 2,200 60 2,340 60 - 
Totals, Mining, Oil and Quarrying............ 74, 900 38, 120 66, 100 2,140 \ 
a ae . 
Manufactures— 4 
Vegetable products))........... a RRe Erspines oe 62, 660 42040 67, 030 42, 800 
Anita l pro @uctSsrak on elena tecnico yan 58, 600 29, 240 57,410 30, 120 
Textiles and textilewroducts.e./1 akon eee re 54, 250 97,210 55, 450 97,990 4 
Woodandipapenr products). ..c.mocs ce nme ho nl-ie = olel 123, 060 36, 730 127, 530 36, 470 : 
Tr onvanduitsyprOGUCtS aan tune can ete te reenter 382, 800 87,510 352, 260 71, 440 ; 
Non-ferrous metal products...........00+e0eeee ees 64, 680 31, 650 59, 640 28, 230 ; 
Non-metallic mineral products..............+200- 24, 430 5, 660 25, 210 6, 240 4 
Chemicals andrallied products... sessions r 37,170 23,750 34, 600 19,910 i 
Miscellaneous products sie is eti-ce) 1-5 ted tle einer ane = 15, 810 14, 040 16, 190 14,570 ; 
Totals, Manufactures..........0-..eeeeeeeee es 823, 460 367, 830 795, 320 347,770 P 
Electricity, gas and water production and supply 16, 420 2,730 17, 440 2, 870 % 
Constructions eee. eee he ak oe sesh aetokeaaee pea 64, 040 3,070 67, 050 2,480 
Transportation and communications.........+..+++++- 146, 880 ol, 310 166, 590 33, 780 
Tradej;swholesalec.c).-jstn cis ace piarimie te lems ciatsiare opiors 53, 490 25, 670 55, 440 27,540 
Trade, Retail— 
OO Oise res Be Tne Sreecu Mare er events 29, 830 19, 530 31,670 21, 430 
Othoty eee es ee RAE OR Re daaniek. Glatcee bie 74, 440 110, 470 79, 350 117, 400 
Totals iDrad es lvetailae acai cere cick lett ele eee 104, 270 130, 000 111, 020 138, 830 
MinanceanG:WUSurance ssh se eiieek leeds srothcreceeereteln es 19, 5380 44, 400 18, 680 46, 670 
Service— 
Professi Oneal yy wesc cid eek arcane Mees bs one nicole as 5, 650 11, 830 6, 140 13, 140 
PUI DIES tee oe ae ere cere re toe Sime iee rere r Dates 54,740 47,910 58, 150 47,950 
Recreational: 2.)..0:<. seem. Reith oobi ae es ct- 9, 150 5,370 9, 490 5, 500 
[Siri its ss hi SAA SORES Be Ont Soon oonuatocHncteee 5, 600 5,270 5, 320 5, 720 
Parsonal igh. Se Gt see cw ate eR ON ae i ete 41, 250 67,110 43, 000 71, 640 
Totals, SERVICRls stare tenons eee os ert te 116, 390 137,490 122,100 143, 950 
UnsPecihedeHN VS: vn. Perens ALach eds Mantes goes ia ers 26, 840 16, 130 22,710 7, 850 
Totals, All Industries.................. 1,447,580 | 762,320 1,444,430 754,410 
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8.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, Persons with Current Benefit Years, Persons 
Drawing Benefit, Benefit Days Paid and Total Amount of Benefit Paid, by 
Provinces, 1945. 


Province 


ee 


ES ete Sa) aioe ea ee ae 


ee 


ee 


Persons Persons 
Estab- with Persons Benefit 
lishing Current Drawing Days 
Benefit Benefit Benefit Paid 
Years Years 
No. No. No. No. 
839 1,048 755 33, 763 
10, 213 12,079 TERT RSHE 394,917 
3,596 4,760 2,503 88, 648 
88, 702 106, 789 76,817 | 3,867,740 
64,016 71,648 47,022 | 2,059, 884 
13,317 17,489 11,102 526, 063 
4,560 6, 142 4,039 179, 674 
10, 058 16,009 9,024 357, 847 
27,985 34, 449 22,379 866, 602 
223, 286 270,413 181,428 | 8,375,138 


Total 
Amount 
of 
Benefit 
Paid! 


$ 


63, 260 
813, 990 
172, 800 

7,651, 060 
4,175,090 
1,018, 850 
344, 890 
713, 300 
1, 809, 760 


16,763,000 


1 Subject to adjustment for errors and omissions in final payments. 
summation of the benefit paid to each individual during the calendar year. 
This total exceeds the total of the 12 monthly figures published for the year 1945 by an estimated 


figure. 


The total of this column is the 
This is the accepted annual 


$2,000,000, due largely to the practice followed in the Treasury Offices of closing their books on the 20th 
of ace eae Thus the total of the monthly figures for 1945 relate actually to the period Dec. 20, 1944, 
to Dec. 19, 1945. 


9.—Persons with Current Benefit Years During 1945, Classified by Number of Benefit 


Days Paid 
Deen f Persons| Days pene a Persons| Days 
No. No. No. No. 

No benefit... ..| 88,985 oa PL aie ae 4,767.| 368, 250 
ay Bee eee 13, 968 34,415 || 80- 84....... 4,874 | 399,607 
a De ia eete Wass TS tl ter 128) ZOO uis 80-89. vs ees 4,576 | 397,829 
Omar oes 13,961 | 170,780 || 90- 94....... 4,304 | 395,031 
SIR SE eaarere 5 0 i eS) a 5 3,910 | 378,514 
202245 no. ods 11,159 | 242,370 || 100-104....... 2a he gel O4t 
AOE oo Oe eee 10,103 | 270,959 |} 105-109....... 1,780 | 190,513 
30=34.004 0. A212 (208 TOP a WO 114s easy 1,609 | 180,274 
BO-O9k ose cee 9215019942226 I 115-119 6... 1,363 | 159,455 
40-44......... 7,560 | 319,000 |) 120-124....... 1,362 | 166,108 
45-49... 20... 6,744 | 316,932 || 125-129....... 1,187 | 150,654 
00-0455 toss 6,527 | 338,280 |} 130-134....... 1,084 | 142,976 
DOTOO ss aniacss 6.2121" S52 7951 1385-1302... 3.8. 962 | 131,792 
60-645... 5,765 | 356,558 |) 140-144....... 899 | 127,697 
O5-69 scons ,291 | 354,205 |) 145-149....... 689 | 101, 264 
70-74......... 4,887 | 352,420 || 150-154....... 677 | 102,972 


Benefit 


225 or over. 


Totals. . 


Days Paid Persons 


o- 


Days 


.. 1 270,413 | 8,375,138 


10.—Persons Drawing Benefit and Benefit Days Paid During 1945, Classified by Daily 
Rate of Benefit 


Daily Rate 
Oo 
Benefit 


Under $0-60... 
$0-60-$0-69.... 
$0-70-$0-79.... 
$0-80-$0-89.... 
$0-90-$0-99.... 
$1-00-$1-09.... 
$1-10-$1-19.... 
$1-20-$1-29.. 


Persons 


No. 


Days 


No. 


1,585 
6, 434 
12,147 
30, 944 
39,055 
76, 116 
125, 425 
144, 478 


- $1-30-$1- 


Daily Rate 
of 
Benefit 


No. 


$1-40-$1- 
$1-50-$1- 
$1-60-$1- 
$1-70-$1- 
$1-80-$1- : 
$1-90-$1-99... 
$2-00-$2-09.. 


Person 


6, 741 
4,268 
5, 186 
8,413 
10, 352 
8, 583 
13,706 
42,540 


s| Days 


No. 


287, 702 
182, 291 
242, 287 
495, 535 
561, 126 
416, 784 
665, 586 
1,942,025 


Daily Rate 
of Persons 
Benefit 
No. 
$2-10-$2-19...| 3,079 
$2-20-$2-29...] 4,669 
$2 -30-$2-39 19,098 
id Oeinctatere shee 44,475 
Totals... .| 181,428 


Days 


No. 


143,019 
217,140 
887, 425 
1,898, 034 


8,375,138 
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11.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years, Benefit Days Paid on Years Established, 
and Benefit Years Terminated, by Age Groups, 1945 


Parmoy | Dept Pa | ested 
Age Group eo eet ng Benefit ee 
Vents Years Total Total 
Established | Terminated | Exhausted 
No No No. No 

‘Winders20-yearscni eee seinen ei oeieie cna a uate 19, 627 455,090 4,448 1,901 
20-24 AED YBa Be dig “Of gt a Us \ Cares 35, 545 1,156, 243 11, 166 2,689 
25-29 SUPER eae eC teach eens 26, 779 815, 637 7,031 1, 582 
30-34 Re A EAE SS TEEN Se a MEM OL Rt ois BE 25, 328 739, 923- 6,070 Seve 
35-39 SO (pa care RNC Acree atest oct ie esner 22,611 662, 534 5,101 1,261 
40-44 Se MRR A ate cbs Meee cra aera vera 20,478 594, 719 4,691 1,198 
45-49 a 18, 105 548, 519 4,280 1,080 
50-54 14, 212 453, 525 3, 567 940 
55-59 SS RE eto Bao eae era sta 13,101 451, 933 3,591 975 
60-64 UGE c-8 Ucs SA eee Np Sb ie Cees mie Maen ete Ly 11,079 427,814 3,204. 1,117. 
65-VOAls OL OVER sect cieee heed AS Oe 16, 130 864, 554 5, 448 3, 147 
NOTE TV.OI LEAR Ee eects certo tance vic acter eielemters 291 8, 597 173 45 
Totals, All Ages, 223.4 305.5... 2235250 7,179,088 58,770 17,302 


12.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years in 1945 and Benefit Days Paid on These 
Benefit Years, by Industrial Groups and Age Groups 


Persons Establishing é 
Benefit Years Benefit Days Paid 


Industrial Group Pa ee 


Under 25-59 60 Years || Under 25-59 60 Years 
25 Years | Years or Over || 25 Years | Years or Over 


-_—$ |__| | | LE Le 


No No No No. No No 
Aorioultunessemctt were MASE oe SRE 285 590 85 5, 429 11,472 2,552 
Forestry, fishing and trapping........... 344 788 110 7,085 19, 787 4,742 
Mining, Oil and Quarrying— 
IMG ig se ete Varies cana xtc eh reer RY ar 1,014 4,133 731 12,514 42, 453 29,166 
Oiliwellis Fees) Se nc. aeeecraee ihe sree 25 124 | | 30 370 3, 168 1,395 
QUSTTYIN Gee cet eb cele nator: ¢ 41 189 42 399 3,815 809 
Totals, Mining, Oil and Quarrying... 1,080 4,446 803 13, 283 49, 436 31,370 
Manufactures— 
Vegetable-products: ..5.. 5.2 c<ee es oe 2,082 3,339 648 47,065 84, 980 27,196 
Animal productsiais 4 aoe chon 1,517 2,601 447 31,612 69,996 18, 876 
Textiles and textile products.......... 2,704 3,158 418 66, 538 77, 684 16,175 
Wood and paper products............. 2,688 5, 485 2,591 50, 631 116, 721 104,345 
Iron andats productss. .2: 4. see asiciior 18, 846 60, 695 7,660 | 775,413 |2,110,356 390, 257 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 1, 822 4,446 608 56, 797 144, 074 31,980 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 519 1,050 245 9, 236 22, 869 7,816 
Chemicals and allied products........ 1,042 2,636 393 27,235 84, 601 21,536 
Miscellaneous products...............: 2,450 6, 622 900 100, 895 280,774 57,044 
Totals, Manufactures: ....::........% 33, 670 90, 032 13, 910°] 1,165,422 | 2,992,055 675, 225 
Electricity, gas and water production 
BNG'SUpPLV toa taeanc eee eee 208 487 143 4, 886 16, 200 8, 531 
Construction evirihoscic see Aco o ae eee oe Soke 12,681 2,512 61, 856 275, 683 84, 597 
Transportation and communications..... 3, 182 7,739 2,772 56, 707 186, 551 162,298. 


Trade, wholesalestictaccoss ss tan Gries 1,281 2,077 422 22,154 51, 582 | 19, 531 
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12.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years in 1945 and Benefit Days Paid on These 
Benefit Years, by Industrial Groups and Age Groups—concluded 


ee ee eee 
ee 


Persons Establishing ; 
Benefit Years Benefit Days Paid 


Under 25-59 60 Years |} Under 25-59 60 Years 


Industrial Group 


25 Years| Years or Over || 25 Years | Years or Over 
No No No No. No No 
Trade, Retail— 
MOO ache eon cake tee a eddie aestohactietoal e 1, 282 1,480 233 26,914 37,090 10,370 
CTE er pe ete ied ciclo atsictete, oie < sb adeterecs 3, 982 4,631 808 86, 292 125, 698 34, 999 
Totaiswvetall Trades cs, asi../sae acter 5, 264 6,111 1,041 113,206 | 162,788 45,369 
Finance and insurance............20see8 592 770 291 9,665 20, 871 15, 790 
Service— 
Ipreressionals-nirweic cu latest tes eeintclete 407 817 258 8, 730 19, 416 10,389 
Publier Mea cen se De beste ae eo ae Pree meee ein 2,341 7,895 3,057 66,466 | 287,707 154, 533 
ISCreAtION ala unc ntaeae oe seas. enorme 280 538 224 6, 257 15, 004 9,615 
ISYSinods pear eee a octuer are reiic 5 sicvelerenels 167 352 152 4,186 12,408 8,218 
IDETSOH AU eer. ch oak ie ik cals ccoaie'e ox ee es 2,753 5, 163 1, 404 65, 229 143, 542 58, 941 
Totals MeerviCG che. taeciae ns aoe t eeuctes 5,948 14, 765 5,095 || 150,868 | 478,077 241, 696 
Wmspeciitedae ewe fcaics cislctsprias boc vaslesie = ‘ 41 128 25 Tie 2,288 667 
Totals, All Industries !............ 222,995 7,170,491 


Nee ee ee ee See 


1 The total number of persons establishing benefit years was actually 223,286 since 291 persons whose 
ages were not given are not included in this table; 8,597 benefit days were paid to these 291 persons so that 
the total benefit days paid was actually 7,179,088. 


13.—Persons Establishing Benefit Years in 1945, and Benefit Days Paid on these 
4 Benefit Years, by Occupation Groups 


Cn ee 
ee eeSS=~q®~0«=Sawua\_m—m=an>+ 


Persons Persons 
Estab- Benefit Estab- Benefit 
Occupation Group lishing Days Occupation Group lishing Days 
Benefit Paid Benefit Paid 
Years Years 
No. No. No. No. 
A GTICUILOTO. 5.1.6 «0.0% «25 00 674 T7ZD Service weaeade ss a sao 21, 042 796, 688 
EFS DV WTY Qliat es Ai rata rae 205 4,924 Professional. 2.2 ssn)... « 1,691 56, 164 
WOK SINS Acco sine eae 950 20, 367 Pa licke ses tacks wae eines 2,593 111, 342 
Mining and quarrying..... 5,018 57,120 337 9,318 
Manufacturing and me- Personal 16, 421 619, 864 
Chimica ae sca ens Lea's 78, 567 QeOlZ 1920 @lericals snes awit eveels «sas 23, 651 755, 465 
CONStTUCLIONS. scigiais systole 18, 146 ABD el7 fet Mua DOULeR ino aie aarcete aster 54,411 1,558, 570 
Transportation and com- Unspecified............... 196 6, 551 
BATTALION: ce telaice ts -aiets) = 10, 123 276, 524 ————__ | ———_- 
PPA Serer ataieie Riva sb eteieds 10, 110 315, 662 || Totals, All Occupations 2235286 7,179,088 
PEINANGO Se. cictae ois eratecerd slove 193 6, 123 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint Dominion- 
Provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over on Aug. 1, 
1941, and added to by the Commission in all provinces except Quebec. The Com- 
mission also established offices in Quebec and the Provincial Government thereupon 
reduced the number of its own offices. 
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14.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices, 1933-45, and by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 


Norr.—For figures by provinces from 1920 to 1948, see corresponding table of previous Year Books , 
commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for the years 1920-32 are given at p. 766 of the 1938 edition. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Waan wd Prawns Registered Notified Effected 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Notals,.1933.0. 0502 eee 531,041 143,180 282,120 87,565 278,589 73,508 
Totals, cl934 ere Meee cee 569,301 155,064 327,907 99,885 324,900 $1,191 
Totals; 193sbie. a. eee 498, 466 157,955 268,300 108,274 265,212 88,590 
Totalssl936s cose eee 515,930 164,123 241,098 114,278 237,476 93,974 
Totals aged ee eee hae ee 543,348 168,880 290,790 127,598 286,618 102,918 
Lotals; 193882 Cae ees 584,727 197,937 276,851 124,390 275,338 106,957 
Totalss 1939 ones) cei cle 579,645 208,327 271,654 130,739 270,020 114,862 
Totals;1940 so see 653,445 2305150 344,921 |, 166,955 336,507 138,599 
Totals; 51941 ane eee 568,695 262,767 344,796 206,908 331,997 175,766 
Potals 19437 ee ee feces 1,044,610 499,519 949,909 431,933 597,161 298,460 
TOCaIS, 19431. he cei 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,002,153 | 1,034,447 | 1,239,900 704,126 
BD Otals; 194459058. oe ae 1,583,010 902,273 | 1,779,224 949,547 | 1,101,854 638, 063 
Motalss 19458) se aci neeee 1,855,036 661,948 | 1,733,362 687,886 | 1,095,641 397,940 
Prince Edward Island. . .1944 6, 233 3,504 4,635 2,576 3,605 2,129 
1945 6,188 3,090 4,376 2,481 3, 258 1,959 

INOV.2 SCOUIAAIes oes he 1944 51,185 31, 467 59, 704 26, 524 40, 399 21,250 
1945 60, 900 21,272 57, 444 21,974 40, 200 14,208 

New Brunswick......... 1944 48,921 24, 261 60, 929 20, 089 35, 807 16, 444 
1945 54,021 18,079 58, 454 16, 416 34, 250 11, 022 

Quebec. salient ieee 1944 544, 220 208, 203 577, 293 253, 829 360,418 | 146,067 
1945 605, 568 171,419 526, 296 172, 637 296,478 83, 653 

Ontanion: i.e ee 1944 558, 016 368, 432 690, 212 426,315 412,768 282,504 
1945 678, 492 250, 823 693, 618 302, 327 447,995 171, 966 

Manitobarnan santemet coo: 1944 65, 186 65, 594 66, 437 57, 462 38, 937 43, 268 
1945 84, 863 46,178 67, 023 43, 671 45, 354 30, 040 

Saskatchewan........... 1944 49,733 37, 292 40,752 28,212 25, 873 21, 247 
1945 57, 671 27,275 39,571 21,471 27,3825 14, 677 

Alberta’..c. ts Qeetere ee 1944 73,138 53, 969 83, 025 45, 846 51, 530 35, 053 
1945 79, 857 38, 207 79, 160 35, 174 54, 323 24, 255 

British Columbia........1944 186,378 114, 551 196, 237 88, 694 132, 987 70,101 
1945 227, 526 85, 605 207, 420 71; 785 146, 458 46, 160 


Section 5.—Canadian Vocational Training* 


During 1946, the Dominion Department of Labour, in co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments, carried on various training projects under the Vocational 
Training Co-Ordination Act, 1942: (1) Youth Training; (2) Assistance to Students 
and Universities; (3) War Emergency Training; (4) Apprenticeship Training; 
(5) Training for peacetime occupations of workers released from gainful employ- 
ment; (6) Vocational Training on the secondary school level; (7) Training of Dis- 
charged Members of the Forcesf. 


In regard to the last-named project, the training of discharged members of 


the Forces is controlled by the Department of Veterans Affairs although it is effected — 


by the Department of Labour. In Subsection 1, the administration of the 


* Full information on the Canadian Vocational Training Program is given in the ‘Canadian Vocational 
Training Annual Report for 1945-46’ issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, June, 1946. 

} For university training under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act, see Chapter X on Education and 
Research, pp. 288-290. 
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program by the Department of Labour is outlined under the appropriate heading 
and, in Subsection 2, the relationship of the Department of Veterans Affairs to 
the training of veterans is explained. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council, appointed under the authority of 
the Act, continued to advise the Minister on the general aspects of training plans. 
This Council is representative of employers, organized labour, vocational education 
authorities, veterans’ and women’s organizations. 


Subsection 1.—The Vocational Training Program of the 
Department of Labour 


The following table shows the allotment of Dominion funds to the provinces 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, and the total payments made by the Dominion 
against these allotments. 


15.—Dominion Allotments for Vocational! Training for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1946 
and Claims Paid to Apr. 30, 1946, by Provinces 


Training of 
Youth Training Discharged Members Apprentice Training 
of the Forces 


Province —_——— NNN] —|———__—_. = 
Claims Claims Claims 
Allotment Paid to Allotment Paid to Allotment Paid to 
Apr. 30, 1946 Apr. 30, 1946 Apr. 30, 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 12,000 6, 274 30,000 | 24,186 Nil - : 
IN OVEISCOMM Gk ae cee. ‘ 25, 000 12, 807 247,000 165, 523 12, 500 2, 849 
New Brunswick. ........... 35, 000 25,960 269, 000 255, 462 8,000 Nil 
OU AOOSnee OE Spe ts Rae 135, 000 64,717 435,000 152, 684 Nil - 
Ontario tee ee sen wee cs 75, 000 14, 225 1, 900, 000 1,649,111 75,000 29, 541 
Mn TCO DE me wavte ere fo ace c0e. 15,000 2,096 310, 000 299, 787 20, 000 Nil 
Saskatchewan.......5...... 35, 000 29,979 305, 000 264, 446 10,000 6, 201 
ANSEL UARS Te chris Ceeen ae 65, 000 13, 800 475,000 367, 987 10, 000 Nil 
British Columbia..:...2.... 60, 000 35, 520 261,000 240, 452 5, 000 4,463 
Wetalsss wise Sf. 457,000 205,378 | 4,232,000 | 3,419,668 140,500 43,054 


Youth Training.—Each province submitted to the Department of Labour 
a list of the various types of training it proposed to carry on. These, on approval 
by the Minister of Labour, were incorporated into appropriate schedules which 
set forth the regulation governing the operation of the different plans. The training 
consisted, for the most part, of various general and specialized courses for rural 
young people in agriculture, home craft and handicrafts, and other related subjects. 


Assistance to Students and Universities.—One part of the Youth Training 
Agreement in each province was devoted to assistance to students, including not 
only university students but in several provinces prospective teachers and nurses. 
Eligible for assistance were students of good academic standing who, without 
financial aid, could not continue training. At the discretion of the provincial 
authorities, assistance could be given in the form of a grant or a loan. or a combina- 
tion of both. 


The special Student Aid Fund, begun in previous years, was used to assist 
students to attend a university in another province; payments were made solely 
by the Dominion, 50 p.c. as a grant and 50 p.c. as a loan. 
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The Department of Labour continued its grants to universities to assist in 
meeting the additional costs of accelerated courses in medicine and dentistry, 
which were started some years ago at the request of the Department of National 
Defence. During the year these grants amounted to about $48,900. 


War-Emergency Training.—This type of training was discontinued during 
1946, except for the streamlined courses for foremen and supervisors. The support 
of industry for these intensive classes continued and there was an enrolment during 
the year of 36,417. At the end of the fiscal year, the Provincial Governments 
were notified that in future the cost of supervisory training would be shared with 
them on a 50-50 basis. Previously, these costs had been borne entirely by the 
Dominion. Supervisory training expanded in many Dominion Government 
Departments. 


Apprentice Training.—Apprenticeship Acts are in force in all provinces 
and Agreements for Dominion assistance have been completed with all except 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec. The trades designated under Provincial Acts 
have been added to and, at the end of the year, included all the building trades, 
motor mechanics and, in some provinces, barbering, hairdressing and other skilled 
trades. In Quebec, in some areas, under the Act of 1945, apprenticeship is regulated 
in the building trades, shoemaking, motor-vehicle repair, printing, lithographing, 
barbering and hairdressing, and watch repairing. In the Montreal Building Trades 
Centre, in its first 11 months of operation, 194 apprentices completed their pre- 
apprenticeship training and were placed in industry. The Shoemaking Apprentice- 
ship Commission has given courses to 1,482 employees. The other Commissions 
are preparing their plans and courses. 

The amounts spent by the Department of Labour under these Agreements are 
shown in Table 15, p. 629. 


Re-Training of Civilian Workers.—During the summer of 1945, the Re- 
establishment Training Agreements for co-operation between the Dominion and 
the provinces in training or re-training for peacetime occupations workers released 
from employment, chiefly war industries, was approved by the Dominion Govern- 
ment for a three-year period ending Mar. 31, 1948. The Dominion Department of 
Labour will pay from 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the cost. Workers are to be selected for 
training by representatives of the Provincial Governments and the National Em- 
ployment Service. 

The Agreement has been signed by the Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick but up to the present time (May, 
1947) little use has been made of its terms. It has been generally considered that 
veteran-training should receive attention first and this training has taxed the 
capacity of the training centres. The Dominion appropriation for the re-training 
of civilian workers for the year was $1,500,000, but up to the end of April, 1946, 
the total claims paid were only $1,395. 


Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools.—Ten-year agreements were 
made with all provinces for Dominion financial aid in vocational training on the 
secondary-school level. Each province receives an annual grant of $10,000; 
$1,910,000 is to be allotted each year among the different provinces in proportion 
to the number of young persons in the province in the age-group 15 to 19 years. 
A further contribution of $3,000,000, allotted on the same basis, was made available 
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over a three-year period for capital expenditures for building and equipment. Except 
for the $10,000 grant, the Provincial Government must match the Dominion con- 
tribution dollar for dollar. 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces.—The training of dis- 
charged members of the Forces was carried on under a part of the War-Emergency 
Training Agreement which expired on Mar. 31, 1946. It is now provided for in 
the Re-establishment Training Agreement. The rapid demobilization and con- 
version from wartime to peacetime production imposed a severe strain on the 
training schemes. ‘There was serious difficulty and delay in obtaining the buildings, 
equipment and supplies necessary for an efficient pre-employment training. By 
the end of the year, however, most of these difficulties had been overcome. 


General Administration—The same method of administration was followed 
in 1946 as in the previous year, with all the Provincial Governments co-operating 
with the Department of Labour in the field of education. The staff of Canadian 
Vocational Training has been augmented as training developed. During the year, 
Superintendents of Rehabilitation Training and Supervisors of Women’s Training 
were appointed in all the provinces. In all Pe ee preference has been given 
to veterans with overseas service. 

Close relations were maintained with the Department of Veterans Affairs 
and with the National Employment Service, both at Headquarters and through the 
district offices of the two Departments and the local employment offices. 


Enrolment.—On Mar. 31, 1945, enrolment in all types of training was 3,607; 
this was increased by Mar. 31, 1946, to 36,341. The number of man-days’ training 
in the special C.V.T. Training Centres during the year was 1,917,786. 

There has been some lack of balance in the numbers applying for training in 
the different occupations in spite of efforts of D.V.A. Counselors and C.V.T officials 


_ to divert applicants from occupations in which there appears to be danger of over- 
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crowding. However, in certain building trades the number of veterans enrolled 


appeared to be far below the expected demands. 


Training Facilities and Equipment.—Use has been made during the year of 
approximately 106 private schools, 200 business colleges, 48 provincial and muni- 
cipal schools and 68 special C.V.T. Training Centres. At the outset of the program, 
the policy was laid down that training of veterans should be given on day shifts 
only, but shortage of equipment prevented rigid adherence to this rule, and the 
majority of Training Centres are now operating two shifts. 

Substantial quantities of equipment have been given by the Armed Forces to 
the Canadian Vocational Training but much of it has been purchased from War 


Assets Corporation handling surplus Army supplies. Other equipment has been 


purchased in the open market, but at the end of the fiscal year some Training Centres 
were still inadequately equipped. 


Pre-matriculation Training—The wide range of individual academic attain- 
ments of ex-service men and women, as well as the differences in the subjects required, 
necessitated the provision of schools for the intensive training of those who lacked 
the requirements to enter either university or certain trades. There has been a 
rapid and unexpected increase in the number desiring pre-matriculation training. 


Training-on-the-Job.—The most successful method of obtaining skill in many 


- industrial occupations is training-on-the-job. During the year, this type of training 


became increasingly important, in that it afforded training for wider employment 
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opportunities for veterans and also relieved the strain on many of the pre-employ- 
ment schools. Special publicity has been given through bulletins to employers 
as well as radio and newspaper publicity, and the National Employment Service 
has co-operated most effectively in finding suitable training opportunities. 


Subsection 2.—Vocational Training of Veterans* 


The rehabilitation training program procedure in dealing with discharged 
persons who made application for training benefits previously came under the 
Post Discharge Re-establishment Order. This Order has now been replaced by 
the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act and the regulations and procedures governing 
training have been modified and consolidated so that there is now a comprehensive 
uniform plan in operation throughout Canada. 


Veterans are being trained in approximately 100 specially organized institutes 
or training centres, operated by the Dominion-provincial organization known as 
Canadian Vocational Training. Use is being made of facilities provided by private, 
provincial and municipal schools and training institutions. 


Of the total number of veterans receiving vocational training under the rehabili- 
tation program as at Jan. 31, 1947, 69-7 p.c. were receiving full-time training in 
schools and institutions; 21-5 p.c. were being trained on the job in industrial and 
commercial establishments; 4-9 p.c. were receiving assistance by way of fees for 
correspondence or part-time courses; 0-1 p.c. were blind veterans being trained 
for suitable occupations under the auspices of the N ational Institute for the Blind; 
and 3-8 p.c. were receiving matriculation training prior to the vocational training. 


Training is provided for approximately 300 occupations in the schools and 
training centres throughout the Dominion, and training-on-the-job is provided in 
over 250 trades and occupations, many of which are included in the 300 previously 
quoted. 


Table 16 indicates the growth of the program since its inception. The numbers 
remained very small during 1942 and 1943, due to the relatively small numbers 
being demobilized and the demand for workers in war industries at high rates of pay. 


* Prepared in the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


16.—Veterans Receiving Vocational Allowances during Each Month, 1942-47 


—— 


Month 1942 1943 | 1944 1945 1946 1947 
No No No No. No No 
JFaOUARY foc ot vee ees oo on anes vee eee a 138 Paes, 573 1,892 21,998 39, 134 
Re bruany)! eaaeen tress eoetar ee cack asee 218 264 646 2,407 27,511 38,909 
Marah t,o tr i oe oe chr a ce eer Sse 271 246 764 3,081 29,756 37,385 
Psa St Ate aaah Ino oCa soommeaa gy Pop 258 202 763 3,330 32,184 31,871 
WE Nt CHORE as eh oo Sac ch IOI TOLID GC 247 181 814 3,651 34,157 29,527 
TUNG rete ee ele elec eutietir oye, eaaeos eacreiaen 202 224 774 3, 962 35,598 26, Tho 
ARUN ic Snts Stal rey cache ow ko Dare NOES Raa 171 310 863 3,990 S36: 16h 5 Fancare - cts 
FAI OUST spsrscaltemne th sietnia, sheicie Nake ste Sip RtNteleerere%s 193 271 950 4,145 35; S275. lame canta 
Septomilbervs cls.n1- stk scteeicieeye ima ieme le 172 330 1,083 4,332 $6; 882.25 las site omens 
OGtODEE. het tana tebe ey Bee 211 335 1,360 5, 980 89) O57 al ciiereiemeers 
INawemi Det. sano atcitestiaew eGinineaes ctaels 263 394 1,596 8,523 AQ AD \abr. stele 
Poco Derleth aes sat ematouns pat 287 459 1,700 16,457 39,'680" "| tes noe 
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The regulations provide for a maximum training period of 12 months subject 
to extension up to, but not exceeding, the period of active service. Those who 
served less than 12 months may receive training allowances for only as many months 
as they served on active rates of pay. 


The average length of vocational training courses is approximately six months. 
In the case of highly skilled trades, veterans approved for advanced technical 
courses and those indentured as apprentices may receive assistance by way of 
grants or subsidies for two years or more provided they have served the necessary 
period to establish entitlement. Where veterans are trained on the job, the 
employer is expected to pay wages on a graduated scale commensurate with the 
earning capacity of the trainee and subject to the limitations of the Act. The 
Department of Veterans Affairs subsidizes these wage rates up to approximately 
80 p.c. of the amount the trainee will receive from the employer on completion of 
the subsidized training period. 


From the inception of the Vocational Training Scheme until January, 1947, 
some 67,890 veterans had been granted allowances to enable them to take advantage 
of the training:— 


‘Year and Month No. Year and Month No. 
Nov. 1941—Mar. 1942.......... 238 Apr. 1945—Mar. 1946.......... 17,929 
Apr. 1942—Mar. 1943.......... 783 Apr. 1946—Jan. 1947.......%... 42,458 
Apr. 19483—Mar. 1944.......... 1,497 


Apr. 1944—Mar. 1945........2. 4,985 : ABOUATISE Sop tte sdacctoe shyla atere 67, 890 


The following subdivision of veterans according to the province in which the 
application for training was approved, is based upon Department of Veterans 
Affairs districts (applications approved at Head Office were for training outside 
Canada) and is liable to minor errors where D.V.A. district boundaries and 
provincial boundaries do not coincide :— 


Province No. Province No. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 350 Saskatchewan star ekic tn wee 4,504 
ING Vavseatian. = nen sect terest 3,149 IN Delta some Sta be cya hes WANs: 
ING Weisruns wack.) non ace rua atin he 2.357 British Columbiawn. ase ee be 7,374 
UODEC Mahe eee i eas ek rood 10,570 ‘ead ORice sey ye pe omer aes 559 
O) USAT O cpecice od aet a caste tate ie orerseanses 26, 272 — 
EAL GOM AMEN Oacod cnt Soko eats 7,040 PORATS A: ateica tera Rte eles 67,890 


The status of the 32,788 veterans actually in receipt of allowances on Jan. 31, 
1947, was as follows:— 


Nature of Training Men Women Total 
No No. No 

Tm schools and training! Centres re f40 ke oikis Here eels offen 18,364 2,966 21,330 
MaMa -ON- VASA ODis ee sass ocak! ches era e io tahe tatsaeicla seniky ole 7,028 156 7,184 
Prematriculation prior to vocational training 1,065 216 1,281 
Semicproressional training. eivise sa5.ck eacben ccsiaetepenle seers 1,615 2h 1,892 
Correspondence courses: Employed persons........... 933 11 944 
Correspondence courses: In hospitals and institutions. . 155 2 157 
POLAT Cone ce eke tat sens ks Staats Fee paar s epee 29, 160 3,628 32,788 


In addition to the above there were 1,986 men who were training-on-the-job 
without allowances, due to the fact that employer-trainers pay self-sustaining 
wages prior to the expiration of the training period. 
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As would be expected, certain trades and occupations, approximately 50 in 


number, account for the majority of the trainees; of the 67,890 veterans approved 


for training the following trades or occupations have been selected by over 300 
veterans in each case:— 


Veterans Veterans 
Trained Trained 
Trade or Occupation or in Trade or Occupation or in 
; Training Training 
No No. 
Accountants, auditors etc,............ eye Musicians, singers, etc>.............-- 589 
Artists /eCUlptotrseCicn erie etnai ti -rie 506 INUTSOS Ye ne ea te rere tetele ere atemeomisnsts 320 
Agricultural oceupatio 's............ eee 970 Office machine operators............-. . 344 
Automobile mechan G3............2+0% 5, 679 Painters — construction and mainten- 
Bakers..... RIEL e URLA EE 7 TOUR EA Seana! 350 ANGOLA SARS Sten Cae Tee eae nee 701 
BAT DOLS ehh ce Ree ween oan crenere eneatsvo ess 1,673 Photographers... oes ee ee 513 
Beauticianse: hon at cies molec es ereter os 1,219 Plumbers and steamfitters............ 2,070 
Bookkeepers and audit clerks......... 812 Printing and publishing............... 425 
Boot and shoe-makersancsscc- +. ars)<'e 670 Protective service occupations......... 4,676 
Bricklayers and tile-setters........... 1,427 Radio operatorsee cance ence iar 617 
Butchers and meat-cutters............ 406 Radroirepairmene newer an sat ate anee 1, 167 
@abinetimakers tases sent etiee meres 849 Refrigerator mechanics............... 499 
@arpenters en mere eee eae ncerie aie 3,542 Salesmen\s warts saeco hehe teehee eet 471 
Clerks — general office.............-. 5, 882 Secretarieswie vein. 5 Seen iicrt moan. ate 1,022 
Gommercialcartiscssmnen cece sec 1,004 Sheetmetal workers sa. 2 sce sie ioheets 986 
Compositors and typesetters.......... 382 Stenographers -cey.ccis sacra eit 2,865 
IDY=s) (aia cheo nae aioe oc ao SOOO OnUtC 381 Structural steel workers............... 825 
ratte Chases wearer ere 2,170 (Pailore ye leh oe ce eee ee 338 
Tress kersep gate arate cule ice etecers 872 Teachersite. se eee eee ere 348 
PlECEICIANS =r see Dee sates are 3,799 Telegraph operatorsecmess + Jane eee ee 577 
Engineer — stationary engine.......... 378 Toolmakers and die-setters........... 477 
Generalumechaniess-ese. ot. trees sci 1,877 Wpholsterersi25 ces ccna ancl 501 
Hotel and restaurant managers........ 549 Welders and flame-cutters............. 1,369 
Jewellers and watchmakers........... > $22 OGHEES eee a cite eas aiteneietite, roe totes 3,031 
Laboratory technicians and assistants. 391 
Machinist... 2siiewele st >a/epede jars: 2,438 TROTA Git uktosenk Sha atorreee 67, 890 
Mothercraft nurses, nurses aides and = 
ASSISUAULS eRe cern ee A eee eaten 354 


Section 6.—Organized Labour in Canada 


Information concerning trade unions in Canada is published in the Annual 
Report on “Labour Organization in Canada” issued by the Department of Labour. 


At the close of 1945 there were 711,117 trade union members in Canada. 
The membership of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, as compiled from 
reports of unions to the Department of Labour, was 312,391 in 2,394 branches of 
affiliated and directly chartered unions; that of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
was 244,750 in 955 branches and local unions; that of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 68,205 in 310 branches; the independent railroad brother- 
hoods, 37,273 in 371 branches; and independent local unions 7,356 in 55 branches. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Congress is the oldest of the central 
labour organizations in Canada. After the disbanding of the Canadian Labour 
Union, which had drawn together local unions in Ontario from 1878 to 1877, inclusive, 
there was no central organization until 1883 when the Trades and Labour Council 
of Toronto called a conference of local unions and plans were made to establish a 
Dominion organization which was formally set up in 1886. 


Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress at the present time are “inter- 
national” trade unions, almost all of which are also affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, a number of Canadian or “national” unions and a number of 
directly chartered labour unions. 
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Canadian Congress of Labour.—This Congress was organized in September, 
1940, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit the affiliation with the Congress of the Canadian branches 
of those international unions which, in the United States, are affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The Canadian Congress has also among its 
members a number of unions to which it has granted charters. An exception to 
the statement concerning international unions is the United Mine Workers of 
America which is linked in Canada with the Canadian Congress of Labour but, in 
the United States, with the American Federation of Labor. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.—National Catholic Unions in 
Canada date from 1901. In 1921 these local Catholic Syndicates, which are grouped 
in federations according to industry so far as possible, formed a central organization, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. These unions are confined — 
to the Province of Quebec. 


17..-Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1913-45 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No No. No. 
POTS Ree Aes as PABLO Sul LODE ey eee verttere-c tees te tale 260, 643 TOSHe eo: Seimcae Sexes 280, 648 
POTS Sie SP ocak caret chers ats 166, 163 OZ ate cent ences 271,064 L986 Sarre cee Lees 322, 746 
IRON BAS eA a ere ete 143, 343 LOZ Balsa a eesctcrize otalane os 274, 604 LOS Tees Hochst aens 383, 492 
AQUG tres caisievs aietere cies 160, 407 VASA fren s LAas Saa g REM A Is 290, 282 LOSS aE eS. Perens tale 381, 645 
g US tr ghee Se ae RPE 204, 630 ODS Sees. pote amet ate 300, 602 TOSO Pr erie ae is fiay. 358, 967 
QTR EEF ois rneted store ols \ace 248, 887 TAS AS ee a Oe Seen te 319,476 L940 Gai ie ines 362, 223 
OMG e Gocteats, osheisie ls wiene 378, 047 GSO tance ee sec aieees 322,449 OAD eee G Saltese 461, 681 
100210 ae one ee gee 3738, 842 TOS Di Goccnc are teak cwarere ae 310, 544 NO 4 DA est em es. atonles 578,380 
REA Ase i ie A ee oe 313,320 OSD eee ye tate ects a 283,096 LOASES Rae? a ctnaee sea. 664, 533 
ODD erate at suctereee, vie Sie 276, 621 OSS Mele cioretenio etet 285, 720 GY. & ee ee Nie es 724,188 
MOAB ee iets. cute usleers 278, 092 O34 rac acer niahe as ake 281, 274 O45 re PeeWee see tars a (angele 


18.—Distribution of Trade Union Members, by Main Industrial Groups, 1944 and 
1945, with Percentage Changes 


ee SS 
ee 


1944 1945 Per- 
a |____________||_ centage 
Industry ReCe PACs Change 
Members of Members of 1945 
Total Total from 1944 
~ No. No 

Mining and quarrying................--+: 38, 601 5-3 37,193 5-3 —3°6 
1 BN UE Ge a i Pen WE ai A ar 193,336 26°7 147,909 20:8 —23°-5 
NOVEHES BELIGEION ah Bites Crcral cco Dhaiere averstataeal wieie vote 57,501 8-0 65, 569 9-2 +14-0 
hight heat and POWer... 6... cs ces ewes es 9,300 1:3 8,977 1-3 —3°5 
Wood and wood products...........-.++- 48,941 6-7 49, 259 6-9 +0-6 
Printing and publishing.................. 12,212 1-7 14, 234 2-0 +16°6 
Steam railway transportation............ 121, 245 16-7 127,945 18-0 +5°5 
OVENS LFANSPOLUALION. 5 .2a.c 5. dere nteiejetoidte'a’e 45, 236 6-2 49,991 7-0 +10-5 
PEAT ICOR LTE PENS Oe icles aan Dees sarees 70,675 9-8 76, 441 10-7 +8-2 
CiSthing ANd 1OOHWEAL: ..)s.1--!oiccniete e oie'e 39,592 5-5 46,122 6-5 +16°5 
Bie eR TO e ts tee elees fohenviecs ini'e sobs) ee pie’ aha, 2 ae tolere.e 27,996 3°9 28, 248° 4-0 +0-9 
BAN ays iat tetas e 28,737 4-0 28, 464 4-0 —0:9 
PUROtHer INGUSLIIES. <2... soe8 ec fellowes ses 30, 816 4-2 30, 765 4-3 —0-2 
PGI a csc olara cP toceonel oats 724,188 100-0 911,117 100-0 —1-8 
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19.—Trade Unions Having 1,000 or More Members in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 
1944 and 1945 


Reported or 


Estimated | 
Organization Membership 
1944 1945 
No. No. 
International Unions 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Inter- 
national Union Of niced andes seem erie Got eran see ene DWind poser ste are 51,500 51,000 : 
Bakery and Confectionery Worker’s International Union of America............. 900 1,050 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 1,339 1,339 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, International Brother- 

FOO COR Hates hhc hee Nel eRea yee Lae Sod ate cio ta areh eereL eat cn Ne ees a ee 4,749 5; 238 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood Oly. Cos Delis. Sic Wea eee tere ee acres 1, 613 le OME 
Bootand: Shoe WorkeresUnionaes inet seer bit sane, wets otis Pawan 1, 500 1,500 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of United. . 1, 000 1,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America...........-. 1,309 1,429 
Building Service Employees’ International Union.............. 0. eee e cece eee ees 587 2,500 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of..............+...+5.. 13, 831 20, 271 
Ghemiucaloworkere: Onions international: e-wec racine cecerie etter ieee hate trae 3, 500 Sao 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated.............0: eee rece eect ener eee 7,000 9, 250 
Commercial Iclecraphers” Uniontert ie entae eerie ae eae nen ee ae icra 2, 710 2, 827 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’, International Union of America...... 1,294 2, 252 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United...................4- 10, 718 6,521 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of................0:seeeeeeeeeeee 7,825 8,325 
Engineers, International Union of Operating............6.ceee eee e eee eee ee nee ee 2,084 2,050 
Firefighters, International Association Of.1. 0... 5.6.66. nee eee eee eee elec ce ne 2,450 2,400 
Firemen, Oilers and Railway Shop Labourers, International Brotherhood of.... 1,156 1, 465 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International. 5, 000 5, 000 
Garment Workers:of America Umitedtinaati. ccemcbiem viene so cilaenn cletoners ee seein eee 1, 200 1,350 
Garment Workers’ Union; International’ adies 3.5. 66 tees leer: ae epee 10, 734 11, 259 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’, International Union, United.............. 1,781 1,774 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

Nationals egoae Of eAlnier Cale, me ewe tera dette ever ol cece elements tere teeters ts 3,583 4,941 
Industrials Workers Olive VWOLMCl ary cies seca aire: oe rcirate cert) vray eat ceceanay eel. ek eave erence 1,600 1,600 
Laundry Workers’ International «Umit nn errata eis arlegercts bet Reser aee sa crete e ven akerereie ta 1,000 1, 000 
Locomotive Fngincers brotherhood: Olena delat eretnela tre eter -tetete eit tate 6, 735 6, 863 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of....................00005. 8, 890 - 9,062 
Longshoremen’s Association, Internationals... 12... 6252 cece me ett ee seen nee 3, 200 5, 000 
MachinistesInternationalvAssociation:Ole. eek pasar crts cninhie ane tel eye ianetan 33, 697 26, 000 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of...............0 000 e eee ee ee ceees 18, 590 18, 187 
Metalworkers’ International Association, Sheet................eeceew cree eee eees 1,915 1, 957 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of................+.0-0.0es 12,500 11, 739 
Nine Workers of Ameriea yO mibeciant ccna: smice ae tie ce arenes oe octet. heen tetas 21, 846 23,710 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International........ 4,448 4,167 
Musicians’-Americanshederationiolartyn ae cmecree tee rare tete taietehere states acer saree 6, 000 5, 500 
Packing House-Workers of America.) United 1: miresgies aici, sreyier= sieieie else ere tetede eto lovee 14, 938 9, 500 
Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers of America, Brotherhood of......... ‘a 2,129 3,012 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood) of, 3). Mies. 6 vq cowie oe Sai osatesieee rags 5,192 5, 513 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, United Association 

VIM Fo ysiw iTenialeolsveitts nani ay irc AU ann Red PRR fa, <Any aL I Engage oe irk A Stee or 0) ets th 6, 096 7,200 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International....... 1,324 2,667 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of........... 15, 500 15, 000 
Railroad LelegrapherswOnderioteinra.e brace cela ay olsbeis ner weeny ctets eieneteteners eucieies 7, 730 9, 000 
Rarthroad. Frainmen:brouher ood: ole, s.+ ce aera ner aere ticles tts oe ere einer 18, 052 18, 811 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association 

of Streets Mleetric! aks omer cece aera nas ohne ek Cee R ip ie PEe etre tet set a 8, 819 10, 450 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

playecs, Brotherhood ORge. hkdy on tou i: «sites. ei Mtoe ae eee ene cae 9,017 11, 447 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of................:e sees sees e eee ees 15, 000 16,079 
Railway. Conductors of Am erica qOrdewotrna te: abe eee nee aie te ieee 2,470 2,020 
Retail Clerks International Protective Association..............-.:seee cee eee 909 1,350 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, United............... 7,198 8,078 
Seafarers International Union ofNortnAmMenica. jicceetgmnerce Ae ct eetaeine 2, 200 1,500 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 

and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical............5......0.-0005- 1, 000 1, 000 
SteeliWorkers of America, United. a we siren a. aut ana ie itis eerie Bee ats 50, 000 30, 000 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International 

Brotherhood iok: 8 sits eee Se ee ee ae Pe eh ee ee hewn. 3 oor ae 4,577 3, 029 
TextilesWorkers.of ADICTICH te WalbOGine temesicere ave ck lence mre ee aioe ener eeeeen aie 4,000 9, 000 
Textile. Workers Union of Americar psi... Benross are cteee atte cre tole ceri fo ctlere ohepphei srs - 6, 000 
Tebacco: Workerse ntermationg! (UNIO, ctl teeieas Gries niacin tansiny wee net terete 4,145 4,425 
‘MyporraphicalsUnion, mibernanonale.- ccs pate cys ade coh ete ita iss: sd th tennis Se 4,432 5, 166 
Upholsterers International Union of North America.............eceseeeeeeeeeee 678 2,000 
Woodworkers OL. America. Internationale: ste cae sista slaeestalar teieete< clasts slates ent 13, 000 12,500 
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19.—Trade Unions Having 1,000 or More Members in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 
1944 and 1945—concluded 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Organization Membership 
1944 1945 
-No. No. 
National Unions 

Aircraft, Furniture Workers and Allied Crafts, National Union of............... 2, 200 1,100 
Aluminum Workers, National Federation of.........5.00 0.0 .ccceedececcececees 3, 776 3, 420 
Barbers and Hairdressers, National Federation of...............0cceeceecceeees 1, 014 1,022 
Building and Construction Workers of Canada, Amalgamated................... 3, 825 3, 600 
Building “Mrades National'Catholic Federation of; :.. 2...) 40 oe esc ee 16, 435 15, 404 
Civilservantsor Caudaa-Amalgamatedsasas ain sicsoces eh. omedee oan thal) 5, 981 6,015 
Rive worvivensscociabiog of Alberta nan. ee eh a ee 2,030 2, 258 
Civil Service Association, the Saskatchewan...........0.0.0.ccccceseccaeccceues 2,500 2,480 
Clorning Workers, National: ederation Of S.0 Mcc ec ek enue ee eet oe cee. 1, 623 1, 500 
Commerce and Finance, National Federation of Employees of.................. 3,000 2,376 
Citomea-anc toxcise Oilicers’ Assocmtion ois. oi dese cd on bo de ve eee dace cs 2,000 1, 868 
Electrical Workers, National Organization of Civic, Utility and................ 644 1,274 
Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operating................cccceecceucees 2,701 2,849 
HxpresseMployees sbrothennoodol magi ene Gas eo ee ee er kal dal 2,147 2,259 
etre wan ee) MONIT, RUA IA NT lS eke Sara RUAN ee, Yes ic i gu gc Li 1,786 
Furniture Workers, National Catholic Federation of.................0cceeeceee. 754 1,500 
Glove Workers of Canada, National Federation of...............0.0cceeeeceueee 942 1, 200 
Hosiery Workers, National Federation of Full Fashioned and Circular.......... 1,076 2,163 
Letter Carriers, Wederated Association of, . 25% cis 'scdc% ls sce reds Geni cet cik 2,140 2,350 
Marine Workers i ederation, Maritimes (3s... 5. sos ed bids ates ouees vaca daaved, - 3,011 
Maritime Federation, National (Formerly Canadian Brotherhood of Ships 

JBicah Fey ACR eet AN AME AGREES on AB LPR caer cael UB a Ca 8, 625 8,993 
Metaleworkers, National Mederation Of4,e204cccin ak § bene Sa ee 1, 632 2, 288 
Mining Industry, National Federation of Employees of the, (Formerly The 

National Catholic Federation of Asbestos Employees of the Province of 

OATS) OEE Sel 5c Phadnis) Alan Ra 2,385 2,510 
DEDIS ETP LENE SR NAT TEER Ana UB sae oP A Ee OO At nd ne Se ree mek 5,380 7,034 
Packinghouse, Butchers and Allied Food Workers Union of Canada............. - 4,000 
Postmbimployees, Association: Canadian ssc 62a nh ee es pee eed, 3,645 4,200 
Printing Trades of Canada, Catholic Federation of... 0... .sc00ecccecccececues oe 2,400 2,000 
Pulp and Paper Employees, National Federation of..............c000ccceececees 8, 000 7,000 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of... 26, 000 28, 000 
Railwaymien, Canadian Association of (oi 0.3 fe a i oes 3,676 3, 803 
Patlivgenyarl eo a G1ON Aly WI MIONOliccsctitecs orysgiakesh Wat catese, ore ose Ad sraPa Oi ane lecabon eae 3, 001 3,020 
ES HISMeMe MON CANAAN AMP nG pete crime Content lah har kes TARA OG eT abe Pe EE? U, 220 9, 420 
Shipyard General Workers Federation of British Columbia..................... 12,761 4,500 
Shipyard Workers Federation of Eastern Canada..............ceeeccccccccecees - 2,435 
Shoe and Leather Workers’, National Union of.......¢....0..c00cccc ce cecdeuees 1,132 1,216 
Shoe Workers of Canada, National Federation of Leather and................... 4,632 4,775 
mcachers;boderation Of british ©olimpig.. ction el ot ea ty a ee 3,165 3,159 
Textile Workers, National Catholic Federation of...............ccccccecececeeus 10, 410 6,789 
Mexitiswworkers-oOanada, UmLtLede.. (itt n Vn dintss ie ae ear ieee en. 5,956 5, 544 
MexwlesyorkersOrcanizing, Committees. kes yack eta le i en Qe eas 1,193 - 
Wood Industry Workers, National Catholic Federation of...............0.20000: 3,000 ° 3, 042 


Canada and the International Labour Organization.—The International 
Labour Organization was established in 1919 in association with the League of 
Nations under the Treaties of Peace with the object of improving labour conditions 
throughout the world by international agreement and legislative action. Under 
an agreement approved by the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organization at its 29th Session at Montreal, Que., on Oct. 2, 1946, and by the 
United Nations General Assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, the Organization became a 
specialized agency of the United Nations. 


An association of nations, financed by their Governments and controlled by 
representatives of those Governments and of their organized employers and workers, 
the Organization comprises: (1) the General Conference of representatives of the 
Member States; (2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the Governing Body 
of the Office. 
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The Conference in normal times meets at least once a year, and is composed 
of four delegates from each Member State, two representing the Government and 
two representing employers and workers, respectively. Decisions of the Conference 
are in the form of Conventions or Recommendations. The former, when given 
legislative effect and ratified by Member States, are legally binding on them and their 
enforcement within such countries is a matter for annual consideration by the 
Conference. The I.L.O. Constitution requires, however, that every Convention 
must be brought before the competent authority or authorities for legislative or 
other action. In Canada, the competent authorities in respect to the subject matter 
of most of the Conventions and Recommendations are the Provincial Legislatures. 
Amendments to the Constitution adopted by the Conference in 1946 included 
new provisions concerning the obligations imposed on federal countries with respect 
to the manner of dealing with Conventions and Recommendations when ratified 
by two-thirds of the Member States. ‘These changes in procedure are expected to 
facilitate the adoption of Conventions and Recommendations by the constituent 
States or Provinces of federal countries. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the Organi- 
zation and as an information centre and publishing house. 


The Governing Body consists of 32 persons, 16 Government representatives, 
eight employers’ and eight workers’ representatives, of whom all but the repre- 
sentatives of the eight States of chief industrial importance, which hold permanent 
seats, are elected triennially by the Conference. The Governing Body, which 
usually meets quarterly, has general supervision of the International Labour Office, 
frames its budget and fixes the agenda of the Conference when the Conference 
itself does not do so. Three sessions were held at Montreal during 1946—in May, 
September and October. 


There have been 29 sessions of the Conference at which 80 draft Conventions 
and 80 Recommendations have been adopted covering a wide range of subjects: 
hours of work; weekly rest; holidays; minimum age for employment; night-work 
of women and young persons; minimum wages, health and safety; workmen’s 
compensation; seamen’s conditions; insurance against unemployment, sickness, 


old age and death; colonial labour problems; protection of migrant workers; and © 


many other aspects of the protection of workers’ rights and interests. There have 
been 921 ratifications of these Conventions from 51 countries. 


Eight International Labour Conventions have been given legislative effect 


by Dominion Parliament and have been ratified by the Government, six relating to 
seamen, one to dockers and one to statistics. 


During 1946, the third regional Conference of the American members of the 
L.L.O. was held at Mexico city, Mexico. The 28th Session of the Conference was 
held at Seattle, U.S.A., and the 29th at Montreal, Canada. Canada was represented 
at Mexico (April) by a tri-partite delegation of workers, employers and Government 
members. Twenty-eight resolutions were adopted déaling chiefly with industrial 
relations, labour inspection and vocational training. The Maritime Conference at 
Seattle in June, at which Canada had 12 representatives, adopted nine Conventions 
concerning minimum wages and maximum hours of work, food on board ship, crew 
quarters, holidays with pay and social security. 

In September-October at Montreal, 46 countries were represented by 429 
delegates, advisers, official observers and others. The Minister of Labour of Canada 
was elected President. Three Conventions were adopted concerning medical 
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examination of children and young persons for employment in industry and in non- 
industrial occupations; and the restriction of night work of children and young 
persons in non-industrial occupations. Recommendations were made concerning 
medical examination in industry and concerning night work in non-industrial 
occupations. 


Four of the standing committees set up in 1945 by the Governing Body to 


- provide special machinery for considering the labour problems of major world 


industries held their first meetings during 1946. These were: the Iron and Steel at 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., in April; the Metal Trades at Toledo, Ohio, in May; the 
Textiles at Brussels, Belgium, in November; and the Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works at Brussels in December. 


Fuller information concerning these various meetings may be found in the 
Labour Gazette. 
Section 7.— Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 
Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
other government authorities, from departmental correspondents and press reports. 


20.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industries, 1943-46 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry —— 
1943 | ' 1944 1945 1946 1943 1944 1945 1946 
PN OPI CHULUTO Maret chile ok oc aes. 99 109 114 110 6-8 9-1 8-5 §-2 
WOE LINEA eit te Noire ek 151 137 166 145 10-3 11-4 12-3 10-8 
Fishing and trapping............... 49 34 20 41 8-3 2-8 1-5 3°0 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
CGUBID SANE wre ee it Lota e es 213 158 188 173 14-5 13-1 14-0 12-8 
Manulacturing see ooo when ace 310 271 269 337 21-2 22-6 20-0 25-0 
Constructiontce sya bree tess alee Shore's 154 100 127 130 10-5 8-3 9-4 9-6 
Electric light and power.......... 16 17 24 Be, 1-1 1-4 1-8 1-6 
Transportation and public utilities. 334 264 292 232 22-7 21-8 21:7 17-2 
UNE CCT ty eri Pas eR 59 53 52 51 4-0 4-4 3-9 3°8 
HANAN COM Mae Lae mae DNs eRe 1 ies SINT 3 0-1 0-1 ~ 0-2 
PCE VACO Mees oe eet Srl ses iose waht aie s 79 59 88 98 5-4 4-9 6:5 7°3 
Miscellaneguss:c Hawcse.c eel cee fk 1 1 5 7 0-1 0-1 0-4 0-5 
MD OUCAIST. Reis toes feck. 1,466 | 1,204 1,345 | 1,349} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 100-0 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.— During 1946, the largest number of fatal accidents 
to gainfully employed persons, 391, were caused by moving trains, vehicles, etc. 


_ Falls of persons caused 226 fatalities and falling objects 164. Other fatal accidents 


included: 155 caused by dangerous substances, 55 by striking against or being struck 
by objects, 26 by animals, 23 by hoisting apparatus, 23 by working machines, 16 by 
prime movers and 13 by handling objects. Included in the category ‘other causes”’ 
were 253 fatalities of which 158 were due to industrial disease, strain, etc. The 
number of accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards are shown in Subsection 2. 
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Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, legislation is in force providing 
for compensation for injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment, or by a specified industrial disease, except where the work- 
man is disabled for less than a stated number of days. To ensure payment of such 
compensation, each provincial Act provides for an accjdent fund, administered 
by a Board, to which employers are required to contribute at a rate determined by 
the Board in accordance with the hazards of the industry. A workman to whom 
these provisions apply has no right of action against his employer for injury from 
an accident during employment. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway 
and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies are individually 
liable for compensation, as determined by the Board, and pay a proportion of the 
expenses of administration. A Dominion Act provides for compensation for accidents 
to Dominion Government employees according to the conditions laid down by the 
Act of the province in which the accident occurs. In Prince Edward Island, where 
there is no provincial Act in effect, compensation is paid to Dominion Government 
employees according to the provisions of the New Brunswick Act. Dominion 
Regulations of 1945 under the War Measures Act providing compensation for sea- 
men who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act were replaced 
in 1946 by the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act which makes like provision. 


‘Free medical aid is given to workmen during disability in all provinces. 
Compensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from 


arsenic, lead, mercury and phosphorus. In all provinces, except New Brunswick, | 


silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. The other diseases compensated 
vary according to the industries of the provinces. . 


Scope of the Acts—The Acts vary in scope, but, in general, they cover construc- 
tion, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, transport and communications 
and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not more than a 
stated number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, a fixed period must elapse between the date of the 
accident and the date when compensation begins but in all cases medical aid is 
given from the date of the accident. This waiting period varies from three to 
seven days and in some provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period, if 
disability continues beyond it. 

At present, compensation in fatal cases is paid as follows:— 

Burial expenses, $100 in New Brunswick, $150 in Manitoba and Nova Scotia, 
$175 in Quebec, and $125 in the other provinces. In certain cases costs of trans- 
porting the body are also allowed. . 

To a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster mother as long as the children 
are under the age-limit, a monthly payment in Manitoba and Ontario of $45 and in 
the remaining provinces $40; in addition a lump sum of $100 is paid in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster-mother receiving compensation, 


a monthly payment is made of $10 in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario — 


and British Columbia, but in the latter province $12-50 is paid to children between 


* Fuller information is given in an annual pamphlet issued by the Department of Labour, 
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16 and 18 years of age attending school; in Manitoba $12 for the eldest child, $10 
for the second, $9 for the third, and $8 for each additional child; in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, $12 for each child. To each orphaned child $20 per month is paid 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia and $15 in the other 
provinces with a maximum of $80 per month to one family in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia. 


Except in the case of invalids, payments to children are not continued beyond 
the age of 16 in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 18 in Quebec, 
Alberta and British Columbia, and 16 for boys and 18 for girls in New Brunswick. 
In Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan payments for children may 
be made up to the age of 18 if it is desirable to continue their education. In British 
Columbia and Manitoba payments to invalid children are continued until recovery, 
while the other provinces make payments only for the length of time the Boards 
consider that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Where the only dependents are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the 
pecuniary loss but the total monthly sum to be paid to all such dependents is limited 
to $40 in Manitoba, $70 in Alberta, $45 in Nova Scotia and $55 in British Columbia. 
In British Columbia, however, if there are also dependents such as widow, invalid 
widower or children, the maximum payable to other dependents is $40 per month. 
In all provinces, compensation to dependents other than consort or children is 
continued only for such time as the Board considers that the workman would have 
contributed to their support. 


Except in Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, maximum benefits 
payable to dependents in case of death of the workman are two-thirds of the earnings. 
The minimum payable to a consort and one child in Quebec is $50 per month or 
$12-50 per week if there is more than one child; in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
minimum is $12-50 per week ($15 per week in Manitoba if there is more than one 
child). In Ontario, the minimum for a consort and one child is $55 per month, 
irrespective of the workman’s earnings, with an additional $10 per month for each 
additional child unless the total compensation exceeds the workman’s average 
earnings in which case compensation is an amount equal to such earnings or $55, 
whichever is greater. 


The rate for permanent total disablement in all provinces except Saskatchewan, 
is a weekly payment for its duration equal to 662 p.c. of the average weekly earnings; 
in Saskatchewan it is 75 p.c.; except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix a minimum 
weekly sum that must be paid unless earnings fall below that minimum, in which 
case a sum equal to the earnings is paid. This minimum is $12-50 in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, and $15 in Manitoba, Quebec and Saskat-_ 
chewan. For partial disablement similar provision is made in all provinces, except 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta, i.e., two-thirds of the difference in 
earnings before and after the accident; in Saskatchewan, 75 p.c. In New Brunswick 
and Alberta, the amount is determined by the Board according to the impairment 
of earning capacity, but in New Brunswick two-thirds of the diminution of earnings 
is payable for temporary partial disablement. In Nova Scotia, if there is little or 
no difference, in New Brunswick in any case, and in the other provinces if the differ- 
ence is 10 p.c. or less, a lump sum may be given. 
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The average earnings on which compensation is based must be computed in the 
manner best calculated to give the rate per week or per month at which the worker 
was remunerated but must not exceed $2,500 in British Columbia, Saskatchewan 
and Ontario, and $2,000 in the other provinces. If the workman’s earnings at 
the time of the accident are not considered a proper basis for compensation, the 
Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another person in the same grade 
of work. The rate of compensation of workmen under 21 years of age may be later 
increased if it is probable that their earning power, had the injury not occurred, 


would have increased. 


The statistics of workmen’s compensation published by the provincial boards 
are not on a comparable basis and are therefore presented as a series of tables. 


21 —Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1936-45 
Nore.—Estimates for outstanding claims not included. Statistics for the years 1917-35 are given at 
p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 
eet SS EEE eee 


Com- Medical Accidents 
Year pensation Aid Total Compensated 
$ $ $ No. 

1036 Ber Ob ra ee Fed eer ieee site AE AR oe 5 Bsa 58 1,160,738 167, 255 1,327,993 10, 246 
TORT ede athe ca AE ee i otion Se ae Groene 1,189,710 190, 846 1,380, 556 11,953 
JOSS Bea a oe Td eee RORY eee tee tench was 1,976, 154 206, 233 2,182,387 11, 408 
pO ete eee ye AGERE REN Pes ee Sele Seer MOO as Et city 1,391, 933 189,031 1,580, 964 11, 823 
1O4OIE > MSE SES, Ce ane tees 1, 285,390 190, 616 1,476, 006 13,948 
BLY. 5 RD Werte rae DU Coe Meet nee e mds ain ookieecroehe 1, 285, 753 217,129 1,502, 882 15, 150 
DENY ORME RUS ALE Is a8 ies Serie Cho eat can incur UMA 1,730, 169 211, 663 1,941, 832 17,455 
$43 ec dies oa see Sn ha Nai Sete eh ORE 2,897,718 196,511 3,094, 229 16, 926 
BUCS. Ces eae amine ech wi re na Da Bilan op aise eae Cg ARS 8 2,693, 483 185,392 2,878, 875 19,027 
OAS er es Spay LAY caves renee ais ccs Riots all 1,243,148 207, 000 1,450,148 18,396 


22.—Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1936-45 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1920-35 are given at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Fatal Medical Aid 
. Permanent 
Weekly | Permanent |——————————__ | —_-—_ Total 
Year Com- Partial Doctors’ Hospital | Disability 
pensation | Disability Funeral Reserve Fees and and Reserve 
Expenses |for Pensions] Trans- Nursing 
portation Service 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1OSGS sete ae! 247, 204 88,596 2,290 106, 633 130, 266 101, 262 9,347 
LOST ee eee 304, 033 79, 246 2,101 73, 180 140,014 108,521 1 
1938 Seer ee 210, 590 57,597 1,478 58,359 94,591 51,144 7,326 
1939 Rae autee 220, 053 78,326 1,833 69,175 103,115 59, 295 5,361 
1940 os eats wh rors 259, 571 62, 159 1,759 108, 227 84, 594 48, 200 10,309 
OAT ee Se oar 410, 058 115, 845 3, 659 118,472 130, 130 75,570 14, 364 
1942 2a. aan re 459, 528 82, 632 3,210 143, 392 125, 837 89, 246 2 
1043 Peters, 486, 304 113,332 2,900 94,414 115,121 82, 266 5, 085 
1044499 2 hae 509,975 89,749 1,700 102, 409 80, 526 64, 894 8, 330 
194 D3 ee gees ay: 606, 537 86, 891 1,656 111, 287 77,981 73, 688 1 


"cs inse urea agrrp er em nk pp ee rp gc a 


1 No reserve reported. 2 Not available. 3 Subject to revision. 
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Year Com- 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No. 
VEER Mas a0 Tees Sat eee Fy et A a 702,321 211,307 913, 628 9,299 
ONE aE I EV oe a 688,312 204, 259 892,571 9,153 
EERE SSR ACSC OO RED CDS RIC Eee an 784, 816 202,925 987,741 9,331 
Dalam sere e aii. acs tae eM Neb e hack f akeR te. 736, 903 196,090 932,993 9,401 
Re eeetres Von nis re eet Ok IM GE Ne we eet) MoT, 829, 905 230,345 1,060, 250 11,202 
UTES 20 8g SOTO GR Be a 5 ee CORRES A ties ee EC NEE 1,041,261 241,187 1,282,448 13,378 
DY: 25 sige Slogs ¢ Bae ik RNs AI fe Sa a en ae 1,165,627 245, 255 1,410, 882 13,785 
OEE 6 ad Sen peg Cc) aS te 1,386, 104 240, 492 1, 626, 596 13,948 
Beran Nts SIE cl lafe vanes ok Hc dain oN aE ey Be Sols 1,379, 142 225, 088 1, 604, 230 16,229 
Dasa AN SRE ELT. . ctOls crop ctoe Re tid «ki loalc beg acais 1,353,094 211, 125 1,564,219 16,196 
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23.—Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1936-45 


Norr.—Statistics for the years 1928-35 are given at p. 778 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Year 


1 Subject to revision. 
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wero ee estos 


Claims 
Schedules 
land 2 


No. 


43, 838 
70,355 
58,335 
53, 942 
65, 704 
§2, 568 
96, 888 
90, 564 
84,308 
82,724 


Com- 


pensation 
Schedule 1 


$ 


Medical 
Aid 


Schedule 1 


$ 


836, 546 
1,183, 517 


24.—Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1936-45 


Norre.—Statistics for the years 1915-35 are given at p. 759 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 
Schedule 1 Schedule 21 
Year and Crown 
Com- Medical Com- 
pensation Aid pensation 
$ $ $ 

ER ie x RES ae nea ie nein one ee 3,553, 282 1,058, 642 1,031, 874 
Lea mere teatien Piccsee sic a sea cts ashen 3, 837, 589 1,251, 848 1,040, 523 
POS Sire sesh ents re anal er ote aa 4,362,618 1,153, 895 947,748 
EADS ay S LR tere Blab as te eae ge 4,174, 408 1,094,693 883,306 
ETDS Siege ee ep re PNR a a NO 4,852,470 1, 408, 250 1,022,158 
LOM ate ore ee sat fs ech, 5 6, 662, 466 I eirpsexds 1,464, 052 
GAD RP eR eta clescteh od Native sities wales 12208190 1,977, 854 1,733,376 
ROUTES AF eset SR a SAN oi a oe ana 6, 932,198 1, 948, 048 2,264, 507 
LOLA ee Ate te Be ee rb 8,317, 960 1, 888, 846 2,278,793 
GAD Me seer R hes Pats pee sicie alee 8,690, 344 1, 889, 830 2,555, 764 


1 Comprises employers individually liable. 


Total 
Benefits 


$ 


. 5,643,798 
6, 129, 960 
6,464, 261 
6,152, 407 
7, 282, 878 
9,898, 894 

10, 936, 963 

11, 144, 753 

12, 485, 599 

13, 135, 938 


Accidents 
Reported 


No. 


61,382 
70, 582 
59, 834 
60, 520 
81,116 
113, 822 
133,513 
131, 458 
123, 820 
118, 220 


25.—Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1936-45 
Norr.—Statistics for the years 1917-35 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 


| Accidents 
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26.—Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1936-45 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1930-35 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book. 
iS 
Accidents 


Benefits Awarded 


Year 
Compensation| Medical Aid Total 
$ $ $ 
1038-5 eile area ees cee arth ae ta rae ele URE REP erat 357,545 89,930 447,475 
MST re ores hepa rcearaheeiate cp aiee lovate: vam tela epete eve it aQs: crete 349, 862 98, 928 448,790 
LOSS cer ere? OS ede) ee ya ee Pe Geman a, Sherer 369,711 106, 874 476, 585 
COR (pnt peed Aare eR ee AN Son aaa eos 388, 848 103, 897 492,745 
TOAD eater cleo ah ocr eek eect Sie oy si cts oy varices oes Otete rauore 371, 894 121,455 493,349 
DOA TE ee gee yk Tos ARN «BOLE Saabererehstete ak te siete Oherer oats 472,281 136, 827 609, 108 
TGADS Ree p ra 2 Sune ae cence Bea tcrleedicte cheers xan clas Ba 539, 942 150, 679 690, 621 
QAR phrien Sek EE ern nie are Se rare ets Siete esha iele: os 676, 592 138,355 814, 947 
BAOY.U GP ee ek eed, Ley WRN fihee peda RMS? ts iat om eee oo 853, 022 156, 594 1,009, 616 
TOMS as Ree Mere ee dee Ge ee aoe ah etcaaats otta 672,414 158,275 830, 689 


1 Subject to revision. 


Com- 
pensated 


No. 
4,642 


27.—Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1936-45 


Nors.—Statistics for the years 1921-35 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book. Amounts shown do 
not include sums transferred to pension fund, administration expenses, nor sums set aside to cover estimated 


liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include cases for medical aid only. 


Benefits Awarded 


Accidents 
Year Com- Medical Total Reported 
pensation Aid en 
$ $ $ No. 

LOS GNocns eect ee ete Reale ore Ee tara hens rNevel 436, 498 262, 801 ' 699, 299 12,381 
pO RH fe Maat parang Sere ng ie ete Hoe ka a ae ok 446,716 290, 733 737,449 13,177 
[OSS Reena att Ane ca, wekiaaye Gee Meteo cane 468, 626 317, 807 786, 433 Tesi 
LOS OM tee Ne REE RRO Ebene’ maemo octet 464, 398 339, 388 803, 786 13, 504 
TOAQR NTIS RN kes Clee Reet (oe remit nat 447, 362 292,565 739,927 14, 632 
TORTS ee re eee a ice Patra arte 497,913 316, 273 814, 186 16,928 
TOAD PRR yes Po Se ieannan Sect Pie teen er heed fa 608, 885 322,375 931, 260 18, 680 
OY CW ge Se me a ha chat WALL tats Omni latary RE RE 816, 493 368, 299 1,184, 792 19, 700 
[O4A Petey hte TR Re ee oe rn Werte ata 498, 303 234, 708 733,011 19,286 
T1945 Se Poe ements cca rede tered ak 517,879 249, 639 767,518 19,154 


28.—Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-35 are given at p. 762 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded 
Year —— 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total 
$ $ $ 
T9862) seks Sie Seance tee eee a eas Clemo mh tenia kc 2,536, 166 595, 894 3,132,060 
LOST Os Recs eee Oe RRO teeta URI eea as, saehs Je 2,966,110 684, 115 3,650, 225 
193 8 eee Gi cheiaitrs ek tee ra, cus cnet sien eens Eira wit act 3,182,762 701, 953 3, 884, 715 
ATE 10 JRO RN is St SET ae re OES sre he cee RIM EIn Te 3, 404, 434 720, 265 4,124, 699 
LOAD hd aha tres Seaehic ah Pen tae Mee mie teeen rere. cee” te 3,692, 950 834,073 4,527,023 
TAREE ae, inl, eos ote ie ticharstatr elo ancl hic ausuate isles a sys 4,601, 810 935, 422 5, 537, 232 
LAD er aes «es paren tho ae tiers cane aie orate Gtepeteiets latele, bi ccer> 6, 941, 736 1,586, 164 8, 527, 900 
TS ae aa 4 ae a hee aa eee irs hace eae aueern ea 7,344, 122 1,184, 253 8,528,375 
yy ts eee ee tener Comte nt fer tees te ds Aas hoe ey Sapa Tete 8,031,613 1, 182, 236 9, 213, 849 
De erie fic tae, atue teres Teehs laptnap he carseat Teceene s 6, 402, 065 1,208, 944 7,611,009 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Depart- 


ment of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 


Summary tables of the figures, with details as to strikes and lockouts in 1945 
and 1946, will be found in the Labour Gazette for March, 1946, and for March, 


1947, respectively. 


Accidents 
Com- 
pensated 


Claims 
(gross) 


No. 


29,677 
35,005 
31,505 
33,173 
38, 487 
46,496 
65,475 
68, 635 
60, 463 
55, 854 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Recent Years.—The period of reconversion of 
industry to peacetime production during 1946 was marked by a series of strikes in 
certain key industries. These involved large numbers of workers and were of 
unusually long duration. While the total number of stoppages during the year was 
not substantially higher than in the two previous years, the number of workers 
involved was greater than in any of the war years, except 1943. The loss of working 
time due to strikes was greater than in’ any other year on record and exceeded the 
total for all the war years, 1939 to 1945. However, if allowance is made for the great 
increase in industrial employment, the time-loss was not as great as in 1919, the first 
year after the First World War. 

In 1946, more than 62 p.c. of the workers involved in strikes and more than 83 
p.c. of the total time-loss were in manufacturing. In coal mining, the number of 
strikes was slightly higher than in the previous year but the time-loss was less, being 
only 1 p.c. of the total for the year. Twelve strikes involved 63 p.c. of the total 
number of workers and caused 90 p.c. of the total time-loss.. During 1946, the loss of 
working time was five days in every 1,000 of available working time. Comparative 
figures for certain earlier years were: 1945, 1-6 days; 1944, 0-5 day; 1948, 1-1 days; 
1942 and 1941 about 0-5 day each; and for 1919, the estimate was 6-4 days. Each 
wage and salary worker lost on the average about 1-5 days in 1946 and 0-5 day in 
1945. For 1919, the estimate was 2 days. 

Since the strike-record was started, the demand for increases in wages has been 
generally, year by year, the most important single cause of strikes. The year 1945 
was an exception. While more strikes were due to this cause than to any other, 
they resulted in a very small proportion of the total time-loss in that year. Most of 
the idleness in 1945 arose from disputes concerning unionism. In 1946, the demand 
for wage increases was a major issue in about 30 p.c. of the strikes and, combined 
with various union questions, was the principal cause in many others, with a resulting 
time-loss of about 95 p.c. of the total. 

Since 1935, the proportion of strikes settled by public conciliation services and’ 
by reference to various other Government agencies has increased. Before that year 
about one-half the work stoppages were settled by direct negotiation. In 1946, 
about one-half the strikes were settled by the conciliation services or by reference to 
Government labour boards or to arbitration. 


29.—Strikes and Lockouts, 1937-46 
Nore.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763, and for 1921-36 the 1938 Year Book, p. 763. 


Industries 
Coal Mining other than All Industries 
Coa! Mining 
Strikes Strikes Strikes | Strikes 
and an and and 
Year Lock- Time Loss} Lock- Time Loss|} Lock- | Lock- Time Loss 
outs in |Workers| in Man- | outs in |Workers| in Man- || outsin | outs | Workers | in Man- 
Exist- |Involved| Working | Exist- |Involved| Working || Exist- | Begin- | Involved Working 
ence Days ence Days ence ning Days 
During During During in 
Year Year Year Year 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
hy aa 44 | 15,477 | 112,826 234 | 56,428 | 773,567 278 274 71,905 886,393 
POSS 2 cic 25°) 5,054 21,366 122 | 15,341 127,312 147 142 20,395 148, 678 
P30... 48 | 31,102 111,274 74 9, 936 113,314 122 120 41,038 224,588 
1940..... 65) | 31,228 68, 734 103 | 29,396 197, 584 168 166 60, 619 266,318 
1041... 45 | 38,136 109, 069 186 | 48,955 | 324,845 231 229 87,091 433,914 
1 Sak eae 53 | 19,670 66,318 301 | 94,246 | 383,884 354 352 113, 916 450, 202 
ik 111 | 59,017 | 204,980 294 |159,387 | 836,218 402 401 218,404 | 1,041,198 
1944..... 46 | 11,180 28,507 153 | 64,110°} 461,632 199 195 75, 290 490,139 . 
D945... 39 | 27,422 | 183,102 158 | 68,646 | 1,274,318 197 196 96,068 | 1,457,420 
1946..... 42 | 21,414 43, 854 186 {118,060 | 4,472,539 228 225 139,474 | 4,516,393 
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30.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1945 and 1946 


1945 
Workers 
Industry Involved 
Per- 
No. cent- 
age 
Agriculture............. - - 
ogeing ya ath eee -e ~ - 
Fishing and Trapping.. - - 
Mining, ete.3............ 27,892 29-0) 183,498 
Manufacturing......... 126| 62,788 65 -6)1, 238,901 


Vegetable foods, ete..... 


Rubber and its products. 
Animal toodsS=+es-eee ae 
Boots and shoes (leather) 
Fur, leather and other 

animal products........ 
Textiles, clothing, etc.... 
Pulp, paper and paper 

PrOdUCtss. eelewe ec cins wale 
Printing and publishing. . 
Miscellaneous wood prod- 

AIGUS Silay 5 cuetone oueate ol onstayers 
Metal products.......... 
Slorjlounlloheye, poo seaoccnc 
Non-metallic minerals, 

chemicals, etc.........-. 
Miscellaneous products. . 


Pa a 


re 


Bich wayeecwe cer te 
WLVore Pee Se Tn thats, oh 
Miscellaneous........... 1 - 


Yransportation and 
Public Utilities....... 
Steam railways......... - 
Electric railways and 
local bus lines.e..1.2.-- 
Other local and highway 
LTANSPOT bt e as eee ee 
Water transport......... 
AIT GranspOolueenasenieries: = 
Telegraph and telephone 
Electricity and gas 


Miscellaneous........... 
ETSOC soe se ree ee Peas 44 
Finances. {credo = 
ServitOos coro sep eres 241 


Public administration‘. . 
Recreationc a. omisee sate 
Business and personal... 


Motalsteqsss.ctecck 


1 None reported. 


smelting. 4 Includes water service. 


co BO 


w 
L oR Bel 


4 
6 
3 
3 
“9 
7 
2 
6 
1 


oo oo 
OO ie 


2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


ee? 


0. 24, 899 
76- 32,721 
Q0- =, 
0- 1,493 
0- a 
0- 994 
0- 892 
- 


1-9 3,645 
= 73 
1-7 146 
118 

3,161 


3 Includes non-ferrous metal 
5 This total is not the sum of the figures given above as 
one strike involved workers in both logging and manufacturing and-miscellaneous wood products. 


1946 : 
Workers 
Involved 
Per- Per- 
cent- No. | cent- 


age 


— | | | — 
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Section 9.—Wages and Hours of Labour 
Subsection 1.—The Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour 


Except as an emergency measure, the regulation of wages and hours of persons 
in private employment in Canada is within provincial jurisdiction, and all the prov- 
inces, except Prince Edward Island, have legislation on the subject. In New 
Brunswick, wage orders apply only to particular establishments or to particular 
industries in certain areas. The New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act, 1945, came 
into force July 1, 1946. The Nova Scotia Male Minimum Wage Act, 1945, has not 
been proclaimed in force. 

In Nova Scotia, the minimum wage law applies only to women, while in Ontario, 
though the Act applies to both sexes, only one order (relating to the textile industry) 
applies to men. In Alberta, there are separate orders for men and women and also 
in British Columbia, but in the latter Province certain orders cover both sexes. 
In Manitoba, Quebec and Saskatchewan orders apply to both sexes in so far as 
both are employed in the industries covered. 

In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages, and also 
apprenticeship, family allowances and holiday provisions established by a collective 
agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and trade unions or groups of 
employees may be generalized by Order in Council in the district covered by the 
agreement, if the parties are sufficiently representative of the industry. In 1946, 
new agreements in Quebec, made legally binding for the first time, applied to 
retail stores at Farnham, Richmond and Melbourne, grocers and butchers at 
Joliette, garages and service stations at Mégantic, municipal employees (permanent), 
and employees of the gas and electrical departments at Sherbrooke, woodwork and 
wooden furniture industry at Ste. Agathe (the last-named was later repealed). 
An agreement for wholesale trade employees at Sherbrooke was repealed. 

The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta provide that the wages and hours agreed upon at a con- 
ference of representatives of employers and employees called by the Minister of 
Labour may be made legally binding on the industry in the area concerned. The 
Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work and the New Brunswick Act 
to construction work exceeding $25 in value and to work on motor-vehicles. In 
Ontario in 1946, schedules of wages and hours were made binding on carpenters 
at Port Arthur and Fort William, Sarnia, Guelph and Orillia, sheet-metal workers 
(construction) at Ottawa, barbers at Aylmer and Tillsonburg and vicinity and for 
employees of retail gasoline service stations at Windsor. In Alberta, schedules for 
employees of garages and service stations at Medicine Hat and Lethbridge were 
legalized. 

Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing 
wages and hours in any business, trade or undertaking, except agriculture. Up to 
the present, barbering and hairdressing, printing and engraving, shoe-repairing, 
wood-sawing, baking, laundering and dry cleaning, road trucking and hauling have 
been brought within its scope. 

Legislation in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, which applies to 
mines, factories or, in some cases, to shops, restricts the hours of work of women and 
young persons or, in some provinces, of all workers. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, there are also statutes dealing only with 
hours of work. The Nova Scotia Act is not in force. Several Minimum Wage Acts 
give authority for the regulation of hours as well as wages. 
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Minimum Wage Regulations.—Table 31 shows the ‘minimum wage rates 
in effect in December, 1946, for several classes of establishments in the principal 
cities. In Alberta, in British Columbia and in Manitoba the rates for men apply 
throughout the Province. In other provinces, lower rates are in effect outside each 
of the indicated urban areas of the province. The rates given in the table apply to 
the hours specified or, except in Montreal and Winnipeg, to the normal work-week of 
the establishment if less. ; 

The rates in effect under provincial minimum wage legislation at the end of 1941 
are summarized in the 1942 Year Book, pp. 714-716 and later changes are given in 
subsequent editions. The changes made in 1946 are as follows: since June 30, 
1946, when the Dominion Wages Control Order ceased to restrict the raising of wages 
provided the increase is in accordance with a provincial statutory Order, minimum 
rates have been raised in British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 

In British Columbia, an interim blanket Order increased by 20 p.c. the rates in 
37 Orders. Of these Orders some have been replaced and others will later be replaced 
by revised Orders. In factories, the new weekly rate for experienced workers 
fixed in 1946 was $15-40* as compared with $14; in shops, $17 as compared with 
$12-75; in offices, $18 as compared with $15; and in hotels and catering the increase 
was from $14 to $18. The maximum weekly hours in British Columbia in mines, 
factories, logging, shipyards, construction, shops, catering and road transport were 
reduced on July 1, 1946, from 48 to 44. 

In Nova Scotia, all minimum rates were increased by $1, making the new minima 
for experienced women workers $13 in places of 17,000 population or over and $12 
in other towns. 

In Quebec the new minimum for teachers is $600 yearly instead of $300 and 
higher minimum rates were fixed for industrial and commercial establishments, offices, 
road transport, hotels, taverns, lodging houses and for certain miscellaneous occupa- 
tions. The previous rates for factories and shops of 26, 24, 22 and 20 cents an hour in 
the four zones of the Province have been raised to 35, 32, 28, and 25 cents an hour. 

In Saskatchewan, the weekly rates of $16-80 for cities and $14 for towns have 
been increased to $18-50 in cities and larger towns and $16 in smaller towns and 
villages. 


* On Feb. 1, 1947, this minimum was increased to 40 cents an hour. 


31.—_Minimum Weekly Rates for Experienced Workers in the Principal Cities, 
December, 1946 


Item and . ees : Ed- Van- 
Type of Est ablish eat Halifax! Montreal | Toronto! |Winnipeg?| Regina i atont Pah 3 
Hours per week. ..2....005..- 44-484 48-605 48 48 48 48 446 
cts: cts. 
$ per hour $ per hour $ ; $ $ 
HKaetories’.. cine memearineers ae 13-00 35 12-50 30 18-50 15-00 0-357, 
Idaundrties: etGey scent ane 13-00 269 12-50 30 18-50 15-00 0-407 
OL RY0) of Pret a Alaa A 13-00 35 12-50 30 18-50 15-00 17-00 
Hotels, restaurants, etc....... 13-00 3010 0-267 30 18-50 15-00 18-008: 
Beauty Darlourss.: a. sae. 13-00 35 12-50 30 18-50 15-00 17-10, 
Theatres and amusement 
NIGCER sec ws Gree tees 13-00 25 12-50 30 0-507 15-00 17-10) 
Ofmicessl ssi acen dso nee 13-00 30 12-50 30 18-50 15-00 18-00) 
1 Females only. 2 Females; 35 cents for men. 3 Females; $20 for men 19 years of age or 
over. 4 Except in theatres and amusement places where they apply to a 48-hour week only and im 
offices to 48 hours or the usual number if less. 5 48 hours for factories, except in specified cases, and 


for offices; 54 hours for shops, beauty parlours, theatres and for women in laundries; 60 hours for hotels.. 
6 In hotels, beauty parlours, theatres and amusement places rates apply to 40 hours or more; in shops to 
39 hours or more; and for offices to 36 hours or more. 7 Per hour. 8 Both men and women, 
9 Females; this rate applies to three-quarters of the workers, lower rates to others. 10 Kitchen 
help, 35 cents; cooks, 40 cents. 


ae 
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Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—The limitations on hours 
which are imposed by statute or under statutory authority are summarized in 
the 1942 Year Book, pp. 717-718. 


The Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944, fixed an 8-hour 
day and a 48-hour week for workers,in any industry and in any business or occupation 
prescribed by regulation. The Act does not apply to persons employed in a 
managerial, supervisory or confidential capacity and by regulation excluded also 
are most professions, agriculture, domestic service, employees of railway and steam- 
ship companies and of municipal fire departments, stevedores, commercial fishermen 
and others. The British Columbia Hours of Work Act, as amended in 1946, limits 
hours in the industries to which it applies to eight in a day and 44 in a week. 


In all provinces, longer hours may be worked in an emergency or by permission 
of the administrative authority. 


In Alberta and Saskatchewan, time and one-half is payable for all hours in 
excess of 48 or of the regular work week, and in British Columbia after 44 hours. 
In most classes of industrial establishments in Quebec, time and one-half is payable 
after 48 hours. 


Five provinces, Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan, 
have provided for a yearly holiday with pay for work people in most trades and 
industries. This action was taken in 1946 in Alberta, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


The Ontario Act of 1944 provides for one week with pay in each year for 
employees in industrial undertakings, except professional workers, the funeral 
directing and embalming business, farming and domestic service. 


In Saskatchewan, the Annual Holidays Act, proclaimed July 1, 1946, provides 
for a holiday of two weeks with pay for all employees, except those in farming, ranch- 
ing or market gardening. 


A week’s holiday with pay after a year’s employment is given in Quebec under 
a Minimum Wage Order, in British Columbia by statute, and in Alberta by regula- 
tions under the Labour Welfare Act. For employment of less than a year, Quebec 
grants a half-day for each month. The Order covers most workers but exemptions 
include domestic servants, farm labourers, workers in seasonal industries, building 
construction, forest operations, janitors and watchmen. 


In Alberta, two weeks’ holidays are given to all workers other than coal miners, 
farm labourers and domestic servants after two years’ employment. Coal miners 
are entitled to one day’s holiday with pay for every 23 days worked in any calendar 
month (22 in February) but not more than two weeks’ holiday in a year. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes 
of Labour* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for many 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour and were published in the Labour 
Gazette and, later, in annual reports supplementary to the Labour Gazette. The 
first report was issued in 1921 but the records begin in many cases, with the year 1901. 
The index numbers show the general movement of wage rates for the main industrial 
groups as well as for individual industries, but these cannot be used to compare 


* For more detailed information see ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada”, published by the, 
Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 
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wage rates in one industry with another. The statistics are average straight-time 
wage rates or average piece-work straight-time earnings and therefore do not include 
over-time or other premium payments. 

Tables 32 and 33 show the index numbers of wage rates by main industrial 
groups and by industries. From 1930 to 19383 there was a general decrease in wage 
rates but increases have been general each year since that time. During the 
period 1939-45, the rise in wage rates amounted to 41-8 p.c. 


32.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates for Certain Main Groups of Industries, 1921-45 
(1939 =100) 


Nore.—Figures back to 1901 may be obtained from the report ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1945’’, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 


Water Elec- Gen- 

Y cae Coal | Metal ag 0 Trans- conn tric Tele- | Laun- eral 

x 0881N8) Mining | Mining t ne Speucs por- Rail- | phones | dries | Aver- 

ea sy ton tation | V8YS | ways age 
1920) 0a 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 91-8 97-3 
$922.4 are 79-6 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 94-6 87-2 98-2 
1923 )555.0% 93-5 113-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 95-6 88-6 99-6 
1924 Ore 105-9 110-3 92-0 93-2 99-4 90-2 91-2 95:7 89-0 99-9 
1925). 95-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 89-1 99-0 
1926 era 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 | 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 89-7 99-9 
NEPAE oe te 97-7 96-3 93-3 94-1 105-0 91-3 97-1 97-5 91-4 100-8 
1928 99-0 96-8 93-2 94-8 108-7 91-9 97-1 99-6 93-1 101-6 
1929 ene 98-7 96-8 93-8 95-4 115-8 96-1 100-0 101-9 94-2 101-8 
1930 Sone 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0] 102-3 94-7 | 102-0 
OST 81-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 | 114-7 93-0 97-5 | 101-9 95-0 | 101-5 
1932 Syne. 67-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 104°5 86-5 90-1 98-1 88-6 99-0 
LOSS meee 57-4 92-8 88-6 82-9 92-5 81-2 88-0 93-8 87-9 97-0 
O34 ee 65-7 93-4 90-9 85-2 90-7 80-5 85-0 93-7 93-7 96-1 
LOS Sea 73:1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 93-0 96-6 
1030s 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 93-8 97-1 
NOS Tee 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-5 98-3 
TOSS ae 101-8 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-7 
1939..... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1940 Fe. 104-9 102-1 102-8 104:3 104-5 105-2 100-0 104-9 101°3 105-4 
1048 T ace 114-0 109-4 112-2 115-2 111-6 113-3 109-4 110-1 106-4 110-5 
1942..... 125-9 113-1 118-7 125-5 118-6 125-8 114-8 114-9 112-0 116-5 
1943) pocer 143-1 124-8 123-1 136-81) 127-7 138-8 125-5 121-2 121-9 127-3 
1944..... 146-1 146-0 125-2 141-41) 129-6 142-2 125-5 125-7 122-4 128-9 
W945 ee 153-3 146-2 128-2 146-5 131-1 144-6 125-5 126-6 125-6 135-4 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 
33.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1941-45 


(1939 =100) 
Industry 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Logging chil idttdl onic shank ease ete ome Mepeneas "114-0 125-9 143-1 146-1 
Mogging. Paster Canada naam masts eiesiute st laretetels sote +i 114-8 124-9 142-0 143-2 
sogring wbacific Coustesan:. snot ei ceide ter tcae ara tote ck 110°8 129-7 147-5 156°8 
DODDS Ly ogee Ret nh Ss hint atari math Sb ls abt acai ee acts 111-2 116-6 123-7 134-8 
@oalomnining fa) Hoceas shins ites. eictesyecaygesestee tee beeen behets ke 109-4 113-1 124-8 146-0 
Metal miming te ceyecitie Oc ie oles eet tee ele trae eeeeoe een 112-2 118-7 123-1 125-2 
Manufacturing 9350.5 5 coo Stee Coty ee ie otter 115-2 125-5 136-8 141-4 
Primary, textile productsrere ack ide terre sare temalersiate cries 119-0 127-8 140-4 146-0 
Gottonsvarn-and:clothienat sence erie cs 123-8 128-1 136-6 139-1 
Woollentvarniand cloth accent ie ome aan oe ee 120-1 136-6 152-8 160-3 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and outer wear....... 112-5 123-6 138-5 146-2 


Rayon yarnand fabvicivecs< c- oer he pe alee esis sik A 122-9 129-0 141-3 147-0 
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33.—_Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1941-45—concluded 


‘ Industry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


ee ee ee ee 


Manufacturing—concluded 


(Eh Sid abel tai by rie eap AIRE Co 8 Een ae eerie een 118-0 129-0 139-3 144-3 156-3 

Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats.............200- 117-9 129-8 146-6 151-9 164-1 

NV OV KepeeteNtehUnU are eno Mri steok avis A aoe Sw reece Wey a lela deh 118-2 133-3 140-8 141-0 148-0 

Women’s and misses’ suits and coats................ 126-9 131-8 134-5 1387-5 152-7 

Wressese ean casters WAS CBr Cie ANG Ie eRIOB As 118-8 127-5 133-2 138-9 152-5 

IE DEL LO UUICUG es vk oh erence ss wie anela Sah Nisl rele Boe nee aes 117-1 127-1 134-4 139-8 143-4 

AATEC aT DS pPLOCUCUS! chee. ec cio. siatlacs o ojeitiens clavepe eleisie she! ods 109-5 115-1 120-0 125-7 127-3 

MED Se ee a wicca baste ioe hae ds ct tie wine te eae ties 114-4 124-0 128-6 135-3 136-3 

TIGRE O gl 5 be cit ee ICICI Ota Abe Ora nC rete ae 107-7 109-6 115-4 119-6 120-9 

Paperiother than newsprint. os..c..6. ses ese ees cence 107-5 113-2 120-1 124-7 126-8 

J Etsyersierl DOTS «Geb soe Bb 6 Repos ae BE Gea En ee eC 115-5 123-9 128-9 133-1 138-5 

Prantine Ancepuplshing vei ees hiastiaa ts sates. a 105-8 110-0 113-6 115-9 118-5 

ENE WEDADEE DEAN GIN Dyan ed ae cece cease as creeds 105-5 108-3 111-6 115-8 119-1 

Fobeprmting and-publishing e252. us. weve een ssa ees 105-9 110-6 113-8 114-9 117-7 

AU Deran dS LOU UCTS: arate ietae Asics ocr ever ees 117-7 131-0 142-9 148-2 156-1 

CTI TOCUCUS Mas cre crencis- co rial Sooke siavele sieedacce o srotake 115-0 130-7 143-8 148-7 157-5 

IBNITNUGUTOs fiat ee Sotiesin ca ele Re RPaE ea sine oe ere ei oe. 125-0 139-0 147-6 154-8 159-5 

NUCL Sy DLAMte DEO UUCtSs oes Ae an orate a acca eiaisvorsigie ole Mibcpie eae 115-0 122-5 130-0 134-2 139-4 

SII Te TO iia ae Nee Ae erect hahaa Reins See 113-9 121:5 133-3 135-0 139-2 

IBTexcpan ica KOr se ee ck ree, en a Tralee tae shew oat 115-5 123-9 128-9 134-3 139-0 

PENSE CS eA ee iit LCT AMN ihcas CAN Be rN Fon Mies cos mista te 114-4 121-8 131-9 135-8 142-0 

WGWCOTLONOLY ore oes ie ear ee OMT HAY Deeaialh 114-5 118-2 130-0 131-8 139-0 

ELLIAT EO CHICES RM Tateeie ea ctes vals eo SV sesh a ets T-ciace Viale s Goer Siaishe Mious 113-7 121-7 127-3 130°5 140-5 

eatin euran Celbs: PLOCMUICLSs seehin ce cons tolecloyo val oteciss seatesete stele 122-5 134°8 142-9 145-4 153-5 

outher (banning eens a aeaccton tee eimalaetltt eens 119-5 133-9 148-9 156-8 167-0 

MS GOULSTATI SHOGSs sere pete.cs nae ars! caels| Slewinelsvera treretitesdo abehs 123-2 135-0 141-7 142-6 150-1 

IMieaimroductoretck mine tine «ca set ad eioeah «ak has fede | 112-7 119-0 135-1 137-3 141-0 

Iron and its products.............. eaeataraca tee apeiors vase hers 112-9 125-6 138-8 142-6 148-2 

Crude, rolled and forged products..:............008- 108-1 122-2 135-5 143-5 149-1 

Foundry and machine shop products................ 116-0 120-9 137-0 140-8 149-5 

Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc............... 116-2 129-7 141-7 147-9 147-3 

PTCCL LE Wie Ri es ene tay tego a A Dee a aes a 109-5 122-7 134-0 138-7 148-7 

Shippulaimensteel slips). nes 4.250 as steele s keisle serosa ee 121-2 132-2 144-4 145-3 145-9 

WEGLO RS VOMIOIEN trem: vers a cama sciatic see baat ae = 108-6 115-8 122-7 126-3 130-3 

Motor-vehicle parts and accessorieS...............25- 110-2 127-0 145-7 147-1 148-2 

DLO MCS MITMACES NOLGs), tects mic ele d ava iahe-oyslslows erat wleieler acre 115-6 131-0 143-5 149-5 155-4 

F PATIO CUrAL I PleMentaes ays ac a cteleina sts > sicsiste tis Salen» 117-6 136-7 151-9 155-8 157:5 

POW ACCOMUOAUCKSS. veasates are wateieh Coat ade’s vy ale aisle eles aus 113-0 120-4 131-5 140-3 140-5 

Beverages (brewery products)............s.ceeeeeee0 113-3 117-1 121-9 123-5 127-9 

Electric current production and distribution........... 112-0 120-2 129-6 132-5 134-4 

Electrical apparatus and supplies...............200000: 123-2 133-7 149-2 154-1 156-8 

: GURSUTUECUIOTIR Gis ero hs 5 eiapecictartla slot ore oroitis cobs eyo ha < OE 111-6 118-6 127-7 129-6 131-1 

Transportation and Communication................. 109-7 116-4 127-0 128-0 128-8 

BED STISPOTAA TIONG | terete ier ye alals eS ALIe aS Sios ahurs later a: del siafi 110-1 117-0 127-7 128-7 129-2 

’ Water transportation (inland and coastal)............ 113-3 125-8 138-8 142-2 144-6 

; LOUIE UUW ENTS ede acter ietsiahts ce. sosteld’s Wee aietae Oe 109-4 114-8 125-5 125:6 125-5 

MG LOCERIC SLLOSU TALLWAYS: Niwis oleti-c/ste ale gape s cost eed ees 109-1 115-8 121-2 125-7 126-6 

: Communication — telephone..............2.eeee eee 106-4 112-0 121-9 122-4 125-6 

EY SS ORVICE—PRUMLGTICS © oo ios vei cio ele ts sie scene elds oe diane oles 110-5 116-5 127-3 128-9 135-4 
f ee ae ees eee ee ee eee 

. Apereral Average, 257. 7.085 oe cone sean den x's 113-1 122-5 133-7 137-9 141-8 
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34.—Average Wages per Hour for Specified Occupations in Certain Cities, 1945 


Industry and Occupation 


Halifax 


Construction— 
Bricklayers and masonS................ 
Garpen Perse it oe aceite eres puerta ate stars 
Eilectriesliworkersaccienn scene eae 


Manufacturing— 
Unskilled factory labour, male......... 


Transportation— 
Electric Street Railways— 
One-man car and bus operators!...... 
IMOTIOM | cea saeree cla let abe choieersekeoae et. 
Shop and barnmen.............. pee oN 
GCtriciang 93 hic. eR Leis ic ee erie 
Trackmen and labourers............. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors— 


Sao ea TE ov ec OER BEE acerca ic 


Book bindersteecs ee ee eee 
IBINGOr Vs PET Se acc -cotchete ts. ches the ore ote 


A 


ooroorodr- 
AaAwonowooore 
SR SH 


Montreal 


oorror&e 


aDosOowoso 
BRRPAREAD _ 


Toronto 


ORB HORE 
QrH¥eNwonHenN 
TONE IRR OS 


0-60-0- 65 


Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ 
1-25 1-29 
1-05 1-12 
1-05 1-19 
0-90 0-97 
1-25 1-10 
1-15 1-19 
0-85 1-18 
0-63 0-71 
0-55 0-67 
0-79 0-85 
1-014 1-134 
0:59-0:89 | 0: hens 994 
0-85 +92 
0-59-0:69 | 0: 694-0: -734 

1-02 1-19 
0-93 1-10 
0-98 1-11 
0-87 1-06 
0-90 1-05 
0-39 0-54 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service; 5 cents less for two-man car operators in Montreal, Toronto 
2 No bus operators. 


and Winnipeg; in Vancouver 6 cents less. 


35.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Specified Occupations in Manufacturing, by 
Provinces, 1945 


Occupation N.S N.B 
$ $ 
Work Clothing— 
Sewing machine operators, female} 0-33 0-30 
Cutters, malewes stoners 0-56 _ 
Newsprint— 
Machine tendersstis. 2 sasseacee te 1-83 1-87 
AINISHErS eae kieran Ree eee ree 0-62 0-62 
Wood Products— 
Sa WiVeres cass oat Biante creates 0-47 0-54 
Meehine- hands? .tnecceusceeeure 0-50 0-52 
Meat Products— 
Generalibutehersan ees oie ne 0-65 0-69 
Motor-truck drivers..............| 0-61 ~ 
Iron and Steel Products— 
Machinists rac eee anne 0-90 0-90 
Moulders 2 ccs oes sta cceuche eerie 0-86 0:96 
Maritime 
Provinces 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth— 
SplbneranMinlascuecse trie hegre 0-50 
Weavers; female;cco.s ce kees ae 0-39 


0-80 
0-74 


Sask. | Alta. Bice 
$ $ $ 
- 0-52 0-47 
- 0-94 0-91 
- ~ 1-73 
- - 0-73 

0-72 0-62 0-82 

0-59 0-72 0-76 

0-67 0-72 0-76 

0:66 0:73 0-72 

0:76 0-83 1-00 

0:74 0-83 0-99 


Western Provinces 


0-60 
0-42 


ye 
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} 36.—Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week in Certain Cities, 1945 


Industry Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
COUMITUGUIOI Sac Stake tat or eS ee ek 44-48 44-50 44-50 44.48 40-48 
Transportation— 
Electric street railways................ 44 51 44-48 47 48 


Printing and publishing sc. c.6ser le ee 44-47 44 44-462 44 40-44 


Wages of Farm Labour.—With few exceptions, farm wage rates in Canada 
during 1946 continued their upward trend. Wages reported in the Maritime 
Provinces at Aug. 15, 1946, indicated a levelling off or a slight decline from those 
reported for the same date of 1945, while a weakening of some of the monthly wage 
rates was evident in the Prairie Provinces. Current rates of wages paid to male 
hired help on farms have more than doubled since 1940, the year in which the series 
of wage rates shown in Table 37 was begun. Average wage rates are shown on the 
basis of rates paid with board provided by the employer and without board. The 
information is provided by farm correspondents located in all provinces. 


37.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month, as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1943-46 


Norre.—Figures for 1940-42 are given at pp. 732-733 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
Province Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily | Monthly 
and Year = |———— | —___-—_ —#—____—_|—______} 
With | Without) With |Without| With ; Without] With |Without|| With )Without|} With ; Without 
Board] Board |Board| Board |/Board| Board |Board| Board ||Board| Board |Board| Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.I.— 

1943 eeen 1-64 2-18] 32-60} 48-16]) 1-83 2-36] 38:45) 53-86|| 1-88 2-44) 39-64] 53-95 

1944...... 2-03 2-60} 41-21] 55-00] 2-08 2-70) 47-66} 69-22)) 2-45 3:10} 49-42} 69-77 

1045 Meena. 2-18 2-95} 45-45) 63-50] 2-29) 2-89} 50-19} 71-33) 2-55 3°36} 52-59) 76-25 

1946...... 2-39 3-11} 49-54] 72-06] 2-53 3:28] 55°76;  77-37|| 2-62 3:38] 55-76} 77-96 
N.S.— 

1943500 5.. 2-24 2-89) 50-73) 69-10]) 2-23 2-90} 46-48) 64-84|| 2-57 3°19) 47-50) 66-25 

1944...... 2-78 3-56} 60-87} 84-00] 2-61 3-40) 53-88]  76-50\) 2-94 3-74] 55-12] 75-44 

194 Dele act 2-89 3-74) 54-41) 84-00] 3-21 3-88} 64-07] 88-15|| 3-43 4-21} 69-15) 91-44 

1030: arse 3-06 3°92} 61:23) 89-27]| 3-08 3-99} 70-39} 98-89] 3-24 4-11] 67-45} 91-57 
N.B.— 

1943...... 2-19 2-80} 51-05) 67-21]) 2-27 2-92) 56-62} 73-92)) 2-71 3:53] 64:33) 85-93 

1944...... 2-61 3°33] 63-57)/ 81-90|| 2-91 3-68] 63-33]  87-97|| 3-02 3-73] 66-83] 89-93 

1945 eae 3-00 3:85) 68-11) 90-00)) 3-15 4-04] 75:32} 98-86) 3-52 4-32) 80-63} 103-46 

1946. eee, 3-31 4-31} 80-71] 105-73) 3-33 4-11} 76-98] 98-85) 3-56 4-44) 78-61] 103-17 

ue.— 

1943... 1-95 2:63] 43-91} 61-55)), 2-11 2-82) 47-88|  67-27]| 3-48 4-70} 61-70} 88-83 

1944...... 2-44 3:20} 52-70} 74-87|| 2-47 3:21} 56-22] 77-08) 2-73 3°50} 61-04] 81-74 

1945) ess 2-66 3-43] 58-47) 80-88) 2-74 3-53} 59-68] 82-16) 3-22 4-12} 68-83] 92-36 

1946...... 2°89 3-79} 62-68} 86-50] 3-10 3°96] 68-94]  93-96]| 3-46 4-36] 74-48] 98-41 
Ont.— 

O43 inate 2-36 3-16} 46-16] 64-95]| 2-55 3°32] 50-69) 71-10) 4-04 5:73] 64-53] 89-51 

1944...... 2-72 3-57] 51-02] 73-01]| 2-90 3-78} 56-39]  77-04|| 3-26 4-09] 59-13] 79-64 

19Gb 4 2-87 3:69) 53-96) 75-88] 3-03 3-92] 59-86] 83-46]| 3-46 4-36] 64-34] 87-39 

HAG See. 3-04 3-93} 57-06] 80-51]! 3-29 4-19) 64-80] 89-40] 3-62 4-55} 68-40} 92-40 
Man.— 

MOAR ei 1-82 2-59) 35:27) 55-17] 2-28 3-04} 45-58] 72-38 3-41 4-20} 59-93} 80-11 

ake Ue eee 2-27 3-13] 43-91] 65-10|) 2-87 3:78] 63-89} 85-83] 4-49 5-53] 71-46} 91-33 

LAB i Soa 2-41 3:45] 50:40) 75-84|| 3-20 3-99] 70-01) 91-77] 3-97 4-98] 74-84] 97-76 

$9465 225% 2-64 3-54] 49-88) 71-97) 3-24 4-25] 68-75) 91-389] 4-71 5-66] 77-50} 102-81 
Sask.— 

LOE Cas 1-72 2-39} 33-80] 55-06) 2-48 3-30] 55-52] 76-11) 3-42 4-05] 59-08) 78-19 

1944...... 2-11 3-03} 44:00] 67-47]) 2-98 4-00] 69-83) 93-31|| 4-58 5:42] 75-27) 99-49 

1945...... 2-45 3-47] 51-12] 76-21)) 3-42 4-35) 75-92} 99-34! 4-00 4-85] 77-31] 101-92 

19467040, 2-45, 3:56! 49-87! 75-721 3-48 4-491 77-241 102-06!' 4-71 5-69! 82-99{ 111-13 
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37.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month, as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1943-46—concluded 


See EE ee Sr 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
fee Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
ana pLeate(-——-———_—— | | ——_—- 
With |Without| With ;Without|] With | Without] With | Without With | Without) With | Without 
Board| Board |Board| Board ||Board| Board |Board Board |/Board| Board |Board| Board 
Alta.— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1943 Vor 2-04 2-76] 42-49] 65-04) 2-89 3-67| 61-84] 87-96)| 3-30 4-19} 62-23} 88-67 
104E Sass 2-46 3-38| 54-63} 78-63), 2-97 3-78| 68-25} 93-21]| 3-78 4-72| 72-31} 98-16 
1945 Cds 2-65 3-51] 58-22}  82-47|| 3-20 4-14] 74-76]  98-33]) 4-04 4-94) 77-19} 111-00 
1946.03. 2-76 3-65] 60-25} 86-01) 3-45 4-43) 76-16] 102-32) 4-37 5-17| 80-02} 106-66 
B.Ce- 
1943...... 2-50 3-62} 52-88] 76-16) 2-72 3-84] 57-20} 79-98) 3-28 4-18] 638-71] 87-11 
1944...... 3:07 3-92) 60-44) 83-04) 3-17 4-00| 65-47| 90-56) 3-53 4-39] 70-33} 95-75 
1945...... 3-36 4-24] 66-13] 93-32], 3-52 4-43] 70-15} 103-81]} 3-85 4-64| 76-56} 102-92 
1946...... 3-56 4-50} 70-59} 100-50) 3-80 4-74| 79-60| 104-05) 4-42 5-26] 82-63} 105-56 
T otals— 
1948...... 2-06 2-76 42-62) 62-16) 2-39 3-15| 52-42] 74-17) 3-38 4-42) 61-81) 84-76 
1944...... 2-49 3-30) 50-99} 73-19] 2-73 3-55) 61-88} 84-25] 3-53 4-36] 65-99} 88-31 
1945...... 2-46 3-61| 55-61, 79-70) 3-04 3-89} 66-88} 90-60) 3-55 4-43) 71-68} 97-22 
1946...... 2-93 3-84| 57-24,  82-23il 3-25 4-15| 71-36, 96-27]! 4-04 4-95| 75-28) 100-62 


Subsection 3.—Census Data on Earnings and Employment 


The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 2, 1941, was 2,769,461, or 98-3 p.c. of all wage-earners 14 years of 
age or over, and the total amount of their earnings was $2,402,895,700. Of this 
number, 2,078,734 were males with earnings amounting to $2,064,500,900 or 85-9 
p.c. of the total, and 690,727 were females with earnings of $3838,394,800. Table 38 
gives final figures of total earnings and average earnings by wage-earners in each of 

_the provinces for 1941. 
38.—Wage-Earners, 14 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, Together with Total and Average 


Earnings during the Twelve Months Prior to the Census Date, June 2, 1941, by 
Provinces. 


eR NOME ene data for the Censuses of 1911, 1921 and 1931 are given at p. 789 of the 1937 Year 
ook, 


Wage-Earners Number Total Average 

Prawns 14 Years or Over | Reporting Karnings Earnings i Earnings 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male | Female 

No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
ese Island eer 8, 934 4,031 8,614 3,940) 5,112,800} 1,150, 400 594 292 
Nova Scotia...... 101, 626 30, 993 99,701 30, 540)| 86,221,500) 11,495, 600 865 376 
New Brunswick... 71,092 22, 686 70, 002 22,398] 53,570,200) 8,183, 200 765 365 
Ouebee. pesos 604,025] 211,373} 594,136) 209, 185}, 545, 932, 500} 89,356, 700 919 427 
Ontarlions. tees 818,227] 274,320] 804,771] 270, 906|| 894, 925, 600 155,544,000) 1,112 574 
Manitoba.........- 117, 569 42,365) 115,262 41, 905|| 113,370,200} 19, 182,500 984 458 
Saskatchewan..... 94, 026 34, 553 91,374 33, 983] 70,396,800) 12,699, 800 770 374 
Ni berta ciate rote ‘ 108, 941 32,897; 106,852 32,456]| 98,157,800) 15,419,400 919 "475 
British Columbia. 192,917 46,223] 188,022 45, 414|| 196,813,500} 25,363,200) 1,047 558 
Totals one 2,117,357| 699,441 2,078,734| 690,727 2,064,500,900| 338,394, 800 993 490 


Detailed information on earnings and employment of wage-earners, covering 
the twelve-month period prior to the Census date, June 2, 1941, is given in Vol. VI, 
Census of Canada 1941, for Canada, the provinces, counties and census divisions, 
for urban centres of 1,000 population or over and for certain metropolitan areas. 
Wage-earners are there classified by occupation, industry, conjugal condition, age 
and sex, earnings and weeks employed. Preliminary data on the number of wage- 
earners by amount of earnings are available from the 1946 Census of the Prairie 
Provinces for urban centres of 5,000 population or over in Bulletin 7-6010. 
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Canada, nearly 4,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main topo- 
graphic barriers running in a north-south direction, and a relatively small population 


of 12,307,000 (1946 estimate) thinly distributed along the southern strip of this 
vast area, presents unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation. 


__ Different parts of the country are shut off from each other by areas of rough, rocky 


forest terrain, such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, the 


_ areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the industrial region of Ontario 
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by the mountains of British Columbia. 
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and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies, and the barriers interposed 
To such a country with a population so 
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distributed and producing mainly for export, as do western agriculturists, or for 
consumption in distant portions of the country itself, as do manufacturers, cheap 
transportation is a necessity of life. 


In order to appraise the value of each of the agencies of transportation, this 
Chapter of the Year Book, after treating of Government control over agencies of 
transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the four main agencies, 
namely, carriers by rail, road, water and air, in Parts II, III, IV and V, respectively. 
In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the plant, equipment and 
facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and (3) the traffic carried 
or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each agency. 


Searcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the develop- 
ment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres so scat- 
tered. The Post Office has been a great factor in promoting solidarity among the 
people of different parts of the Dominion, and this same desirable object is now 
being further aided by radio. Telegraphs and telephones have done much to 
annihilate distance—the rural telephone, in particular, being of great social and 
economic benefit in country districts. The press, assisted by cheap telegraph and 
cable rates, and by low second-class mail rates to all parts of the country, has been 
helpful in developing national sentiment. These means of communication are 
dealt with in Parts VI, VII, VIII and IX. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Transportation* 


With the modern development of new forms of transportation, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation— 
carriers by rail, road, water and air—are, or should be, inter-related parts of an 
integral whole where each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation in Canada. The Dominion Department of Transport was organized 
on Nov. 2, 1936, under authority of c. 34 of the Statutes of 1936, to unify in one 


Department the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and. 


shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 


The business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a 
‘natural monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently 
and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a 
particular type of service throughout the country. For this reason there has been 
a strong tendency toward consolidation and amalgamation over the past half century. 
The outstanding example of these consolidations in Canada in recent years is the 
concentration of control of the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Railways. 


Such control inevitably brings with it elements of monopoly and possible over- 
charge, and it has been deemed advisable in Canada, as in other countries, to set up 
authorities to control the rates to be charged and the other conditions under which 
services to the public are to be rendered by common carriers. This control, so far 


Prtaet W material has been compiled in co-operation with the Board of Transport Commissioners, the 
Air Transport Board and the Department of Transport. 


.- 
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as the railways within the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government are concerned, 


_is now in the hands of the Board of Transport Commissioners. From time to time 


the regulatory authority of the Commission has been extended to a limited extent 
to other utilities (see under “Air Transport Board’’ below). 


Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, there exist, in several of the 
provinces, bodies that undertake among their duties the supervision and control of 
local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and the 
regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, estab- 
lished in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established in 1909, the 
Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and the Public Utilities 
Commission of Manitoba. In the three most westerly provinces these same duties 
are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. — An explanation 
of the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation by commission 
in Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization of the Board, 
procedure, judgments, etc., is given at pp. 633-634 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Powers of the Board.—With regard to transport by rail, these cover matters 
relating to the location, construction and operation of railways. The most important 
of these powers has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into 
standard and special; freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard 
rates are maximum rates and the only ones that must be approved by the Board 
before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum 
rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a 
change of rates has been advertised. Important rate adjustments, however, usually 
come to the notice of the Commission, for a changed rate alters the extent of the 
territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is likely to appeal 
the case to the Commission. f 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph 
and express rates was given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than 
were given to it in dealing with railways. By the Transport Act, 1938, (as amended 
by 8 Geo. VI, c. 25, 1944, and by an Act passed during the first session, twentieth 
Parliament, 9 Geo. VI, c. 32, 1945) and since Jan. 15, 1939, following a proclamation 
of the Governor in Council to that effect, the Board has power to issue licences 
to ships engaged in the transportation of passengers or goods on the Great. Lakes 
and the Mackenzie River, as defined in Sect. 2, Subsection 1 (f) and (hh) of the 
Transport Act, 1938. The Board is required to perform the functions vested in 
it under the Transport Act and the Railway Act with the object of co-ordinating 
and harmonizing the operations of all carriers engaged in transport by railways and 
ships. The Board may require every applicant for a licence under the Transport 
Act to establish public convenience and necessity to its satisfaction and take into 
consideration the financial responsibility of a licensee or applicant. The Board 
may, in the licence, state the ports between which the ships named therein may 
carry goods or passengers and the schedule of services which shall be maintained ; 
every standard tariff and every amendment and supplement thereto shall require 


the approval of the Board before it becomes effective. 


Air Transport Board.—The responsibilities of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners relating to the control of civil aviation were transferred to the Air 
Transport Board by an amendment to the Aeronautics Act (8 Geo. VI, c. 28, 1944), 
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which was proclaimed in effect as from Oct. 31, 1944. The Board is to advise the 
Minister of Transport on civil aviation; to license all forms of commercial air 
transport on the basis of public convenience and necessity; and to exercise economic 
control in the matter of financial responsibility, schedules, rates and charges, 
insurance and other matters. The organization of the Board comprises the Sec- 
retary’s Branch, which includes the Administrative and Licensing Divisions, and the 
Traffic and Research Aeronautical Engineering Branches. The economic analyses, 
surveys and statistical reports of the Board are prepared in the Bureau of Trans- 
portation Economics, established in 1947 under the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners to co-ordinate under one department all economic studies pertaining to 
air, rail and water transportation in Canada. 


Under the 1944 amendment, all commercial air transport flying must be 
licensed; previously only scheduled services required licensing. Also, an operating 
certificate, issued by the Civil Aviation Division of the Department of Transport, 
must be held by the air carrier certifying that he is adequately equipped to operate 
a safe service. 


Amendments to the Aeronautics Act were passed under 9-10 Geo. VI, c. 9, 
assented to Dec. 15, 1945, extending the definition of a commercial air service to 
include, ‘‘any use of aircraft in or over Canada for hire or reward” and further 
determined the rights and duties of the Board. 


The Board is required, under Section 13 of the Aeronautics Act, to review all 
licences respecting commercial air services issued prior to the establishment of the 
Board and, to this end, in collaboration with the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply, the Board commenced a Dominion-wide traffic pattern survey in 1945. 
During 1946, two members of the Board toured and inspected practically all the 
air services under review and the full Board conducted public hearings across Canada 
to review evidence and hear representations from the licensees and any interested 
parties. All the information secured, supplemented by statistical data accumulated 
by the Board, has now been studied and the Board’s report on the Review of Licences 
- was issued early in 1947. 


Since its inception, the Board has issued a limited number of licences for new 
scheduled services and a considerable number for non-scheduled services throughout 
the Dominion. 


Wartime Controls.—During the War, the Government took steps to ensure 
that the vital transportation requirements of the war effort would be met and 
many important measures were put into effect. The chief agencies of transportation 
control were: the Canadian Shipping Board; the Controllers of Ship Repairs; 
Transport and Transit; the Administrator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and the Director of Merchant Seamen. These controls which, with the exception 
of the Transport Controller and the Merchant Seamen Branch, have now been 
dissolved, are dealt with in the wartime editions of the Year Book. 


Transport Control freight orders governing maximum carloading, and fruit 
and vegetable regulations affecting refrigerator cars, also orders fixing penalties 
for prolonged holding of refrigeration, box, gondola, hopper, covered hopper and 
ballast cars are still in effect. The continued heavy volume of freight traffic moving 
and the short supply of railway equipment both in Canada and the United States 
makes this necessary. : 
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Section 2.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
- Communication* 


The development and control of radio-communication in Canada from the 
beginning of the century is outlined at pp. 644-646 of the 1945 Year Book. 

The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon in 
1936, when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
(see pp. 737-740). The new Act gave the Corporation much wider powers in the 
operation of the system, and was modelled very largely along the lines of the Act 
governing the British Broadcasting Corporation. The technical control of all 
broadcasting stations reverted to the Minister of Transport, who was also em- 
powered to make regulations for the control of any equipment liable to cause 
interference with radio reception. | 

However, pursuant to the provisions of the Public Service Rearrangement 
and Transfer of Duties Act, and of the War Measures Act, the duties, powers and 
functions vested in the Minister of Transport under the Radio Act, 1938, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, were transferred to the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply by Orders in Council passed in July and September, 1940. An 
Order in Council, passed in June, 1941, transferred jurisdiction over the broad- 
casting activities of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to the Minister of 
National War Services and in October, 1945 (P.C. 6552), it was transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of National Revenue. Further Orders in Council in 
October and November, 1944, transferred the duties, powers and functions in 
respect to radio, previously vested in the Minister of Munitions and Supply, to 
the Minister of Reconstruction, and they were again transferred to the Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply under the provisions of the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply Act, 1945, which was assented to on Dec. 18, 1945. 

In addition to being subject to the provisions of the Radio Act, 1938, and of 
the regulations issued thereunder, the administration of radio in Canada, including 
broadcasting, is subject to the International }Telecommunication Convention 
(Madrid, Spain, 1932) and the Radio-communication Regulations annexed thereto 
(Revision of Cairo, Egypt, 1938); as well as to regional agreements such as the 
Inter-American Radio-communications Convention, the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement, Havana, Cuba, 1937, the Inter-American Arrangement 
respecting Radio-communications, including the revision thereto, of Santiago de 
Chile, January, 1940, and the Third American Radio Conference of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, September, 1945 


PART II.—RAILWAYS}{ 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three Sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 


Section 1.—Steam Railways 


The steam railway is the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled and the statistical field is more 
completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other. 

* Revised by the Department of Transport. 
+ Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, Director, Transportation and Public Utilities Division, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. More detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. 
Certain of the financial statistics are compiled in co-operation with the Department of Transport. 


{ 
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Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the development of steam railways in 
Canada is given at pp. 635-638 of the 1940 Year Book. Other details are given 
at pp. 616-623 of the 1922-23 Year Book, at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book and 
at pp. 694-698 of the 1934-85 Year Book. An article at pp. 648-651 of the 1945 
edition deals with the wartime role of the steam railways of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment of Steam Railways 


Although construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the 
short link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—there were only 
66 miles of railway in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction 
was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and Great Western railways, as well as 
numerous smaller lines, were built. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Canadian Pacific railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building from 1900 to 
1917, the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 

During the past decade, there has been a tendency for railway mileages to 
decline slightly because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. Of the 42,352 
miles of single track operated in 1945, 21,571 were part of the Canadian National 
System. 


1.—Record of Steam-Railway Mileage, 1900-45 


Norr.—Corresponding ‘figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835 to 1899 are given at 
p. 546 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Total Mileage (Single Track) Mileage, by Provinces 
Miles Miles Miles ; : 
Year | in Op-|| Year | in Op-|| Year | in Op- ES f praehe 1931 1936 1941 1945 
eration eration eration * RO vane, 
No. No. No. miles | miles } miles | miles 
Single Track— 
1900....| 17,657) 1916. .| 36,985] 1931..) 42,280] Prince Edward Island... 286 286 286 286 
1901....] 18,140! 1917..] 38,369]) 1932..| 42,4098] Nova Scotia............ 1,418} 1,397) 1,396] 1,396 
1902....| 18,714! 1918..] 38,252) 1933..| 42,336]. New Brunswick........ 1,934] 1,871] 1,836} 1,836 
1903....) 18,988} 19192..) 38,329] 1934. .| 42,270] Quebec................. 4,926] 4,777| 4,789] 4,764 
1904. eo e430 191923) 38. 405/12 19085.0| 42,9161) Ontarion. .cces coe eet - 10,905] 10,746] 10,476} 10,480 
Manitobaceec.oe nee 4,419) 4,860} 4,854) 4,838 
1905....| 20,487) 1920. .| 38, 805)) 19386. .| 42,552] Saskatchewan.....:....| 8,268] 8,624] 8,777) 8,782: 
U0Gs soa ael 42s toet eo MOTOS eo He 42evon| eA lbertamenn, pean neee aoe 5,630) 5,687) 5,747] 5,687 
1907....| 22,446) 1922..} 39,358]| 1938..| 42,742] British Columbia....... 4,097} 3,907) 3,883] 3,886 
LOOS eal 22 OF GHN023 512894054 LODO wud 2 COS 7p mC TLKOl acter ater etnies 58 58 58 58 
1909....] 24,104) 1924..| 40,059]) 1940..) 42,565] In United States........ 339 839 339} 339 
1910....] 24,731] 1925. .| 40,350), 1941..| 42, 441 Totals, Single Track. .| 42,280} 42,552) 42,441] 42,352 
1911....] 25,400!.1926..| 40,350)) 1942..}| 42,339 
1912. ...| 26, 840) 1927..| 40,570) 1943..| 42,346]Second track............. 2,688} 2,500} 2,499) 2,487 
1913....] 29,304) 1928..| 41,022) 1944..| 42, 336}Industrial track........... 1,606} 1,401] 1,551] 1,684 
1914....| 380,795)) 1929..| 41,380)) 1945. .| 42,352) Yard track and sidings....| 10,277] 10,239] 10,210} 10,288 
1915....] 34, 882) 1980..| 42,047 
Grand Totals........ 56,851] 56,692) 56,701) 56,811 
1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that between 1920 and 1945, the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 
tons to 42-459 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 43-110 tons, of coal cars from 43-404 
tons to 56-590 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 43-905 tons. The 
average tractive power of the locomotives increased from 31,112 lb. in 1920 to 
41,854 lb: in 1945. 
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2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1939-45 


Type 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
No. No. No. BASH S Toe No. No. No. 
Locomotives 

Passenger cette sc ties cuek en 1,174 1,189 1,124 1,197 Tks 893 933 
Preis ites Cote tee wi russ okeveie hx 2,592 2,374 2,339 Dr 3p1 2,376 2,640 2,606 
PO WALC MING Moca ernams Vile Mime tes ots 571 709 696 726 731 " 836. 843 
IBN OGULIC Machen ean shoe ek 36 36 40 41 44 47 49 
Totals, Locomotives..... 4,373 4,308 4,199 4,315 4,364 4,416 4,431 


OITast CLES carmen ciate ic iese ok 1, 874 1, 860 1, 886 1,973 2,007 1,984 1,965 
Second elassi 320i 35 sed. oc 252 242 246 259 273 268 263 
@MombIMAation, + hs Sa osf eet Oo 371 370 361 364 366 364 356 
PIM INITAN Ger tae ca oe eres 353 358 371 385 395 380 379 
rn aetayee. eke hades ee 197 194 182 192 192 196 196 
LCC ANS Aone ee Oe eee 244 235 222 205 156 142 142 
SleepIN yt sey ee see aa visits 983 915 901 880 783 789 787 
Baggage, express and postal. . 1,573 1,576 1,553 1,576 1, 656 1, 658 1,645 
IMGtOT-CATSe best ating sea. dele 85 83 77 75 73 71 68 
Otheryren et eee ee eae 4552 4342 4362 4332 4182 4112 4102 
Totals, Passenger Cars!. 6,387 6,267 6,235 6,342 6,319 6,263 6,211 
Freight Cars 
BORG Ae eee eae tiles nee 115, 492 116, 629 112, 134 110, 916 112,815 | 117,068 117, 886 
EL eabk eee eeite elites aoesoiste (esos 11, 692 12,049 11, 897 11,998 10, 870 10, 953 10, 892 
LOC ka tee ae eal hata ees 5,985 5, 866 Snide 6, 029 6,510 6,471 6, 437 
Oa) state. sede Saar kos bie od La LO 17, 453 17,505 .| 18,106 19, 900 21, 104 21,340 
Pleeen ke sees eet a ue ahaa eter eat ind 402 389 366 362 348 348 343 
FOMIZOFACOr venice oa we ieee tee 6, 713 6, 534 6,191 6,372 - 6,424 6, 587 6,372 
Wiherwe -2e botnet eater ies! 1, 9643 1,7778 1,3948 1,528 1,523 1,536 1,499 


Totals, Freight Cars....| 160,018 | 160,697 | 155,246 | 155,311 | 158,390 | 164,067 | 164,769 


ae Includes Pullman Co. cars in Canadian service. 2 Includes 3 auto-railers. 2 Includes 
1 auto-railer. 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways 


The tables in this Subsection deal with capital liability, capital investment, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and Government aid 
to steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
of the Government-owned railways. This is given in the latter part of the Sub- 
section. Further statistics of revenue are included in Table 13, where they are 
shown in relation to traffic. Statistics of individual railways, covering single- 

. track mileage, capital, earnings and operating expenses, may be found in the 
- annual report “Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada”’, published by the Bureau 
of Statistics. . 


Capital Liability.—The great increase after 1922 in the capital liability of the 
steam railways of Canada is due to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways 
and investment in road and equipment of Government railways as part of the 
capital liability of the railways. The reduction after 1937, brought about by the 
_ Canadian National Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), is: explained at p. 644 of 
_ the 1939 Year Book. 
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3.—Capital Liability! of Steam Railways, 1926-45 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1876 to 1925, inclusive, are given at p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Stocks 


1,361,758, 426 
1,330, 215, 248 
1,357,017, 703 
1, 405, 622, 070 
1,431,324, 003 


1, 438, 050, 759 
1, 487, 489, 430 
1,438, 834, 552 
1, 437,334, 152 
1, 433, 849, 530 


Funded Debt 


2,144,999, 621 
2,252, 256, 367 
2,306, 554, 996 
2,497,054, 907 
2,595, 145, 308 


2, 793,971,329 
2,934, 182,332 
2,951,690, 468 
2,966, 505, 594 
3,026, 414, 779 


Total 


3, 506, 758, 047 
3,582,471, 615 
3, 663, 572, 699 
3,902, 676,977 
4,026, 469, 311 


4, 232,022,088 
4,371,671, 762 
4,390, 525, 020 
4,403, 839, 746 


4,460, 264, 309 
Ma 


Year 


De Ee ee ee | eee (ae me Ceo Ee Gee 


1945 


ye 


Stocks 


1,425, 193, 791 
1, 839,619,361 
1, 836, 882, 650 
1, 834, 329, 209 
1,762,473, 489 


4 

1, 697, 545, 699 
1,578, 254, 765 
1,614, 936, 131 
1,636, 064, 822 
1, 672,959, 689 


Funded Debt 


3,062,411, 720 
1, 534, 450, 789 
1, 568, 269, 672 
1, 533,373,521 
1,617, 561, 683 


1,699, 942, 865 
1,793, 579,270 
1,741, 664, 036 
1,707, 801,676 
1,817,720, 939 


Total 
$ 


4,487,605, 511 
3,374,070, 150 
3,405, 152, 322 
3,367, 702,730 
3,380,035, 172 


3,397,488, 564 
3,371, 834,035 
3,356, 600, 167 
3,348, 866, 498 
3,490, 680, 628 


1 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—The capital structure of the Canadian National — 
Railways, changed by the Capital Revision Act, 1937, was reduced by $262,770,972 
(see p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book). The excess of capital liability as shown in — 
Table 3 over the investments in road and equipment shown in Table 4 is accounted 
for by loans and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian _ 
National Railways and by the fact that some railway stock issues represented 
little actual investment in physical property. The investment account in recent 
years has been affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property 
to other Government Departments, etc. 

4,—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1940-45 


a eee 


Investment 1940 1941 1942 19431 19441 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Road Aa coh ee Lis2i@r. 422,363 74,972 71, 838)Cr. 4,452 2,793,751 
Equipment..../Cr. 3,500 ~ - 7,935/Cr. 35, 570 85, 985 
Generals ses: 7 OeuLe - 1,688 252 - 
Totals teteetat Cr Desir 412, 587 74,972 81, 461/Cr. 39,770 2,879,736 
Additions and 
Betterments— 
ROR Gs ne aie 6, 659, 074 8, 786, 600 46,537,5892|Cr. 8,895,492 11,147, 929 3, 224, 843 
Equipment.... 66,340, 262 9, 566, 002 19, 603, 725 28,214, 476 44, 239, 856 20, 581, 957 
Gieneralia hen eee 92,198|Cr. Tie Crs 89 418,705 2,081|Cr. 24, 64 
Undistributed.|Cr. ° 17, 056|Cr. 265, 260|Cr. 11,917 - - 450 
Mopalstscaree 73,074,478 18, 070, 230 66, 129, 308 19, 737, 689 55, 389, 866 23,782, 606 
Undistributed’..|Cr. 9,437, 903/Cr. 10,004,302|Cr. 5, 878,078|Cr. 4,776,307 1,332,965|Cr. 3,194,164 


Totals, Invest- 
ments as at 


3,159,573,547| 3,167,220,888| 3,227,547, 680) 3,242,589, 933 3,299,272, 994| 3,322,741, 172 


1 Most of the figures for 1943 and 1944 have been revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book.. 
2 Includes $74,728,521 transferred to depreciation reserve and a credit of $34,534,220 transferred to premium 
on capital and debenture stocks. 3 Details of this item are given in the annual report ‘Statistics of 
Seer Railways of Canada” issued by Transportation and Public Utilities Division of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to 
revenues, of Canadian railways increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c. | 
between 1917-20, and remained high thereafter. The United States Government 
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took over the operation of the United States railways and increased the rates of 
pay of the railway employees when that country entered the War of 1914-18. 
Canadian railways were also obliged to make corresponding increases and these 


have been the chief factor in increased operating ratio. 


The 


Declining revenues without 


‘corresponding reductions in expenses during the depression period also maintained 
the high ratio. The period from 1938 to 1948 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, 
due primarily to the greatly increased freight traffic occasioned by the War of 1939-45 
A rising trend was again in 


and a subsequent acceleration in gross earnings. 


evidence in 1944 and 1945. 


Gross EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF STEAM RAILWAYS 
19}4-45 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 
800 


° 
1914 15 
Fiscal Years 


5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1936-45 


1919 1919 20 


OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


1925 


1930 
Calendar Years 


1935 


Norr.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given at p. 484 of the 1916-17 
Year Book. The analyses per mile of line and per train mile go back to 1908 only and are given for 1908 
to 1916 at p. 435 of the 1916-17 Year Book. Corresponding figures for the years 1915 to 1925 are given at 
p. 550 of the 1941 Year Book and for 1926 to 1935 at p. 585 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Gross 


a Year Earnings 


$ 


334,768, 557 
355, 103, 271 
336, 833, 400 
367, 179, 095 
429, 142, 659 
538,291,947 
663, 610, 570 
778, 914, 565 
796, 636, 786 
774,971,360 


ee ar ee 


Operating 
Expenses 


$ 


283, 345, 968 
300, 652, 548 
295, 705, 638 
304, 373, 285 
335, 287, 503 
403, 733, 542 
485, 783, 584 
560, 597, 204 
634,774, 021 
631, 497, 562 


Ratio of 
Expenses 
to 
Receipts 


Per Mile of Line 


Gross. |Operating 
Earnings | Expenses 
$ $ 
7, 839 6, 634 
8,316 7,041 
7,888 6,925 
8, 604 edoe 
10,074 7,870 
12,673 9, 504 
15, 659 11, 463 
18,398 13, 241 
18, 861 15, 029 
18, 331 14,937 


Net 


Earnings 


$ 


Freight |Passenger 
Train 
Revenue | Revenue 


Train 


per per 
Freight |Passenger 


Train 
Mile 


$ 


5-10 
5:17 
5-18 
5-48 
5-63 
5°78 
6-53 
6-98 
6-91 
6-92 


at 


WWwWWNHNR RRR Re 


rain 


Mile 


$ 
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6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1942-45 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ pee: $ p.c. 
Way and structures........ 99,957,948] 20-6] 120,597,853) 21-5 138,250,189} 21-8 132,470,385] 21-0 
Equipment: 5.1 bere rare 119,318,819} 24-6] 130,009,452) 23-2 146,692,062} 23-1) 144,500,231} 22-9 
Meniketti. ao ec omer 10,332,990 2-1! 10,542,715 1-9} 11,146,008 1-8} 11,203,744 1:7 
(Pyransporua plows ee sesie ts 226,557, 608| 46-6) 261,689,121} 46-7} 295, 852,998] 46-6] 297,754,037| 47-2 
General and miscellaneous.| 29,616,219 6-1) 37,758, 063 6-7| 42,832,764 6-7| 45,569, 165 7-2 
Matals: Pa ees 485,783,584| 100-0) 560,597,204; 100-0 634,774,021] 100-0} 631,497,562) 100-0 


Railway Salaries and Wages.—The number of employees increased during 
the war years (1945 over 1938) by 41-4 p.c. but salaries and wages increased by 
90-6 p.c. The latter rise was due to an increase in time worked per employee 
as well as to increased rates of pay. Maintenance of equipment employees, on 
hourly rates, worked 12:4 p.c. more hours and were paid 43-9 p.c. more wages 


per employee and transportation employees worked an average of 9-5 p.c. more 


hours for an increase in pay of 39-7 p.c. 


7.—Steam Railway Employment and Salaries and Wages, 1936-45 


Norg.—Corresponding figures for the years 1912-35 are given at p. 551 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Ratio of 
Se he Ss Ore Salaries 
otal Salaries alaries an ages to— 
Year Employees! aad Waees acd My eS ape 
Wages Gross’ | Operating 
Earnings | Expenses 
No. $ $ pieoewe pc; 
ORGAN Ut eres on leas Mer yarn tat ae freer ccureputercver 132,781 182, 638, 365 1,375 49-9 59-0 
AiG O77ostern ices etme OMe Sate total pone anatase 133,753 193, 557, 663 1, 447 49-8 58-8 
GOR Ste Tye Met ler ae en AOR NORMED anit mp Ns 127,747 195, 108, 351 1,531 52-8 60-2 
TOBOSOS. Mle his es eh eer Ace OE cn eabanece cree 129, 362 200,373, 668 1,549 50-3 60-7 
TROP Dire dt ten ae Rie paddy rie Hae Ailsa roe ois Se ae 135, 700 214, 505, 163 1,581 45-0 57-6 
IKoY Sl bate aadbran eran toc ee cece orcas CCR 148, 746 252,398, 865 1,697 42-0 56-0 
TKeP: WAN Winton chan Lin. Sega Millan ahs SOE teas AM, 157, 740 291,416, 755 1, 847 39-6 54-1 
OAS eee. sai Nera chen he clea ae ea eer eetecteke 169, 663 323,801,645 - 1,908 37-8 52-5 
OAAGs ccna ee 4 aUne ad, MRED, FOE te teal Vamnytcn Neva meds te 175,095 372, 064, 613? 2,125 42-9 53-8 
[OBB ieee cal Reman Tene ele Le aie ties eetaesterat cy oie 180, 603 371,814,379 2,059 43-8 55-2 


1 Includes employees and wages for ‘‘outside operations’? amounting to from =) p.c. to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. 2 Includes approximately $10,000,000 wages 
earned in 1948. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Dominion 
and Provincial Governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of 
assistance. The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 


Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that system, except those for 


: 


= eu 


~~ 


ee a 
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rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Dominion Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the Dominion or Provincial 
Governments since 1939 and the situation, as it existed at Dec. 31, 1940, is set out 
at pp. 587-588 of the 1942 Year Book. 

During the era of railway expansion before the War of 1914-18, Provincial 
Governments guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were 
incorporated in the Canadian National Railways. As these bonds mature they are 
paid off by the Canadian National Railways in large measure through funds raised 
by the issue of new bonds with Dominion Government guarantee. In this manner 
bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta have been eliminated in recent years. 


8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1945 


Canadian Other 
Government National ailwens Total 
ei $ $ $ 

Provincial Governments— 

MNS VINES HERI WRG eee en actal eas cheers sitte tiate is Bok apes ale 622, 657 465, 000 1, 087, 657 

BrigisnnO OlLUTDIA ee ee eel ad Foe penis eels 1,964,275 Nil 1,964, 275 

Totals, Provincial Governments........... 2,586, 932 465, 000 3,051, 932 

OMNI OTE GO VETMINEN Ds shel stim tie esis oe ene ala, sia “lage 517,278, 212 Nil 517,278, 212 

Grand? Totals. 30.5. Sirokse Sores se 519,865,144 465, 000 520,330, 1441 


1 Does not include $8,410,102 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National System, on which interest and dividends are guar- 
anteed by the Dominion Government. 

Financial Statistics of Government-Owned Railways 

A description of the origin and growth of Government-owned railways in Canada 
is given at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book. That article describes their con- 
solidation under the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The Hudson Bay 
Railway is a direct liability of the Dominion Government and has been operated by 
the Canadian National for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included 
in the data for Canadian National Railways. To Mar. 31, 1946, the total cost of 
this railway was $33,620,333, exclusive of the expenditure of $6,274,113 on the 
terminal at Nelson and a loss of $3,650,167 on operation. The operating deficit for 
the fiscal year 1945-46 was $499,669. 

The major portion of Dominion Government investments in railways consists 
of construction costs of the Intercolonial System, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 
the Eastern Provinces. The terminals at Churchill consisting of a grain elevator, 
a warehouse and docks have been transferred to the National Harbours Board and 
the investment removed from the railway account. Loans and advances to the 
Canadian National Railways for payment of operating deficits were charged to the 
Consolidated Revenue Account of the Dominion and also cleared from the railway 
account and other adjustments were made under the Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision Act, 1937. . 

- The Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (¢. 22 of the Statutes 
of 1937) is dealt with at p. 644 of the 1939 Year Book. In the same edition, a table 
at pp. 644-645 shows a condensed consolidated balance sheet as at Dec. 31, 1936, 
adjustments authorized by the Capital Revision Act and the revised balance sheet 
as at Jan. 1, 1937. 
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9.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1945 


Increase (+) 


Account Dee. 31, 1922 Dee. 31, 1945 or 
Decrease (—) 
$ $ $ 


Investments— _ 
Rioadiand eo Wipmenttacen steno events sien cieien iets 


1,765,323, 644 


1,970, 804, 554 


+205, 480,910 


Improvements on leased railway property........... 1,492, 123 3,019, 854 +1, 527, 731 
Sinking LUNGS. oe wove eicet: Gas tks aoc ra inca: 4,629, 855 839, 449 —3,790, 406 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6, 171, 808 3, 985, 633 —2,186,175 
Miscellaneous physical property...........-......-85 34, 767,914 63, 814, 190 +29, 046, 276 
Atnlatedscompaniessiates ot doce tec ere ae DENA eves 41,342,144 +17, 088, 821 
Other investimentsier ck ot ae ae ee nee 5, 789, 464 987, 167 —4,802, 297 
Delerredimaintenance LUNGS eee eee eet neers Nil 39, 000, 000 +39, 000, 000 

Totals, Investments..................... 1,842,428,131 | 2,123,792,991 +281,364, 860 

Current Assets— 

PTs VA apap ame OR ET Sr tect AER BY Pe Cn ey oy oie de a 14, 651, 422 28,007, 4091 +13, 355, 987 
Speeial deposited yt cr wetscieauect ne ce ahaa eee 6, 189, 4385 10, 916, 725 +4, 777,290 
Moanssand’ billoimeceivable, sotacce eee «eon es 11, 600 Nil —11, 600 
Traffic and car service balances receivable........... 2, 528, 622 a —2,528, 622 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. 5, 386, 673 13, 891, 323 +8, 504, 650 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable. ................-. 16, 857, 420 14, 972, 723 —1, 884, 697 
Materials and: suppliesar 4. peut cee eine aan ee 41, 408, 999 49,979,115 +8, 570,116 
Interest and dividends receivable................+-; 377, 003 Whoo +335, 968 
entsrecelvable:. were sek ae ne ore eee ae 112, 269 Nil —112, 269 
OthenicurrentASsersueiea a eee eee ee ee ee 106,775 7,210, 337 +7, 103, 562 

Totals, Current Assets.................. 87,580, 218 125,690,603 +38,110,3852 
Deferred Assets— 
Wifey al fataveorgunare NEVO UuG IKKE ar tsr'fle ao nies dom s oouc se sea hoo! 166, 847 371, 661 +204, 814 
Insuranceand othentundsa). mace eera eetoe 352, 488 12, 425, 769 +12,073, 281 
PensionicontracuiunGer. ere metre en eee ale Nil 29,671, 000 +29, 671,000 
Other, deterrédiassets asc nmawy abe er earner eke eee 11, 805, 962 3,072, 290 —8, 733,672 
Totals, Deferred Assets.................. 12,325,297 45,540,720 +38, 215,423 
Unadjusted Debits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 92, 846 —229, 213 
Discount on capital stock.............. ssi see a ergs 634, 960 Nil — 634, 960 
MiscountoM lund eauG Counce eee a ites seen 1,919, 635 5, 702, 293 +3, 782,658 
Otheraunadwustedidebits te. -sscceen wrecker 12, 820, 903 2,535, 564 —10, 285, 339 
Totals, Umadjusted Debits.............. 15,697,557 8,330,703 —7, 366,854 
Grand Dotalsey cic sial lcce Meee 1,958,031,203 | 2,303,355,017 +345,323,814 


1 Includes demand loans and deposits. 2 Increase in current liabilities $8,801,945. 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways. — Gross 
revenues, operating expenses and net revenues include only those from steam railway 
and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits are for the entire system, 
including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
(electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, 
coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 


Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), 
interest on Dominion Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 10 as fixed charges. Also 
loans of $270,037,438 for capital and $373,823,120 for deficits were cancelled. 
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i ene eae rg ooo 


10.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges and Deficits 


of the Canadian National Railways,! 1936-45 


Norr.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay, Railway are not included with these data; although 
the Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 


National Railways. 
see p. 590 of the 1942 edition. 


For figures for the years 1911 


-25, see p. 660 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1926-35, 


eo”: 


Cine ; Income : Net Income Cash 
Noah Grarain Operating Available Total Fixed Deficit? Deficit 
Pp & Expenses for Fixed Charges or or 
Revenues : : 
Charges Credit Credit 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DOSGS erent ch 186,610,489 | 171,477,690 8,975, 091 52,172, 487 43,197,346 43,303, 3943 
LOS Jateer esate cco 198,396,609 | 180,788, 858 11, 241, 763 53,270,417 42,028, 654 42,345, 8683 
LOS Sithae see 182,241,723 } 176,175,312 Dr. 1,019, 255 53,451, 742 54, 470, 997 54,314, 1968 
AOS ue etna, mihi 203, 820, 186 182,965, 768 15, 248, 900 53,488, 164 38, 239, 264 40,095, 5203 
LGA eae 247,527,225 | 202,519,813 37, 920, 718 53, 305, 288 15,384, 570 16,965, 0443 
LGAUPaIN ae cone « 304,376,778 | 237,768,437 | 58,601,315 53,162,354 |Cr. 5,438,961 |Cr. 4,016,327 
17 Oe are Sie 375, 654,544 | 288,998,675 78,952, 433 51,669,935 |Cr.27,282,498 |Cr.25,063, 268 
TO 4 Sete rene eee coh es 440,615,954 | 324,475, 669 87, 859, 084 52,189,536 |Cr.35,669, 548 |Cr.35,639, 412 
VOSS ee va Srcters aS 441, 147,510 362, 547, 044 73,473, 733 50,474,480 |Cr.22,999, 253 |Cr.23,026, 924 
rey: Gna: Sra 433,773,394 | 355,294,048 73,521,185 49,009,507 |Cr.24,511,678 |Cr.24,756, 130 


i ern 2 ee ee eee ee eS ee 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund and 
excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by the Capital Revision Act, 1937. 3 Contributed 
by the Dominion Government. 


Capital Structure and Debt of Canadian National Railways.—The 
share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway held by the Dominion Government and $100,000,600 of the Canadian 
Northern Railway stock also held by the Dominion Government. There was also 
outstanding $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines held by the public. Table 11 
shows the capital liabilities of the Canadian National Railways other than share- 


holders’ capital. 


temporary loans and explain the large increases during the war years. 


The amounts shown under “Active Assets” represent largely 


11.—Debt of the Canadian National Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1937-45 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book. 


a 


Funded Debt Held by Public 


Year 
Dominion 
Government 
At Organiza- $ 

tion. Dec. 

1922 331, 309, 904 
OBR se Rasch d. 970, 697, 190 
MOBR eet eae 1,004, 865, 758 
HOBOS ent 1,053,915, 895 
[A ay eae ea 1,000, 881, 473 
TOE OES a earner 940, 171, 069 
Cty. be ge 741, 896, 486 
aos Seti is 685, 290, 925 
EA, Oe pe 576, 585, 327 

525, 688, 314 


Guaranteed by— 


Provincial 


Governments 


$ 


93, 412, 807 
73, 777, 953 
67, 052, 468 
38, 131, 740 
38, 131, 740 
38, 131, 740 
4,718, 822 
2, 786, 056 
2,702,155 
2,586, 932 


Un- 
guaranteed 


$ 


385, 198, 150 
177, 522, 256 
178, 078, 197 
171,353, 676 
160, 803, 121 
156,091, 494 
62, 600, 816 
56, 155, 492 
50, 166, 424 
44,904,751 


Government 
Loans and 


Advances— 


Active 
Assets in 
Public 
Accounts 


$ 


115, 607, 457 
62, 480, 567 
48, 144, 805 
45,382,081 

113, 882,334 

195,345, 884 

502, 856, 461 

537,323, 765 

645, 103, 872 

674, 201, 6138 


Appropriations 


for Canadian 
Government 
Railways! 


$ 


404, 272, 030% 


16,771,981 
16,771,981 
16,771,981 
16,771,981 
16,771, 981 
16,771,981 
16,771,981 
16,771,981 
16,771,981 


1,600, 020, 662 
1, 981,363,775 
1,992, 185, 600 
2,000, 210, 121 
2,004, 496, 438 
2,014, 253, 131 
2,028, 137, 130 
2,035, 393,793 


2,050, 695, 085 
2,046, 123, 159 


ie te ee ee fe ge a ee 


1 Working capital, the remainder of the account being eliminated (see p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book). 
2 Includes Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity beginning at $676,327, 701 and capital stock held by 


the public amounting to $4,584,100 on Jan. 1, 1937, and $777,326,528 and $4,643,040, respe 
1945. Acquisition of small railways with stoc 
3 Exclusive of $14, 


the hands of the public. 


k outstanding caused a net increase in sto 
529,707 for Hudson Bay Railway on Mar. 31, 1919. 


ctively, on Dec. 31, 
ck of the system in 
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Table 12 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1946, with the debt to the 
Dominion Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1945, 
which is covered by Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity, and the columns 
‘‘Active Assets in Public Accounts” and ‘Appropriations for Canadian Government 
Railways” in Table 11. 


12.—Reconciliation between the Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1946, and the Balance 
Sheet of the Canadian National Railways, Dec. 31, 1945 


Canadian 
National 
Balance Sheet 
Dec. 31, 1945 


Public 
Accounts 
Mar. 31, 1946 


Item 


$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Capital expenditures.............. HaGtNe i ats Meals WRT OES eee 377, 614, 971 377, 614, 971 
Working capiialessse een. oe PS TRA at nis OEIC Cok RE tas Pee 16,771,981 16,771,981 
Canadian National Railways— 
Dominion Government equity: 
Canadian National Railways capital stock..................... 18,000, 000 18,000, 000 
Canadian National Railways securities trust stock............. 381,711, 557 381,711, 557 
LGM POFAT VALOANG:. Ae csi e ke Cy, seen ten ee ee me Cn RIN he ee 682, 756, 398 674, 201, 613 


Miscellaneous Investments—G.T.R. Stock purchased prior to Con- 
federation—not in C.N.R. balance sheet...............000ce000- 121,739 - 
Transactions between Dec. 31, 1945 and Mar. 31, 1946: 
Advanced by. DominionsG overmmentee teen een eee - 
Repayments by Canadian National Railways....................-. - Cry 
Expenditure by Dominion not in C.N.R. balance sheet—G.T.R. Stock 
purchased prion toi omederarlonsste.cetan soe eee ate eee = 


1,476,976, 646 


17, 417, 993 
8, 863, 208 


121,739 
1,476,976, 646 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 13 shows the passenger and freight 
statistics for all steam railways for the years 1936-45. A separate analysis is given 
in Table 14 of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways, since, 
being controlled by the Dominion Government, the information is considered of 
special interest. 


13.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1936-45 


Norr.—Corresponding figures for 1910-15 are given at pp. 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book, for 1916-30 
at pp. 652-653 of the 19837 Year Book and for 1931-35 at pp. 592-593 of the 1942 Year Book. 


PASSENGERS 
Weis Revenue Passenpers P Passengers 
Passenger- Train Passengers ASSENZCTS Carried One 
Train Coe Miilewt Carried? Carried Mile per 
Miles! at ar ae One Mile Mile of Lin 
No. No. No. No. No. 
LOS6 ae any det eree.c akan se aA aE ey AA 274, 668, 982 20, 497, 616 1, 726, 058, 974 40,415 
LOR Sata oe caetewee tars 36, 598, 153 290, 836, 907 22,038, 709 1,929, 442, 930 45,184 
LOSS! Ast rceaah ae ct tions chee ee 36, 274, 204 285, 004, 367 20,911,196 1, 783,177,557 41,760 
1939... Ae ty keg eB es See 36, 526, 808 284, 259, 591 20, 482, 296 Tolga, oe 41,053 
1B C0 See aaa P ey tyr Fea ban rae BYR. hw ea | 296, 077, 068 21,969, 871 2,176, 467, 876 51,090 
POR Leelee eas eee tomes oe ae 39,947, 184 337, 144, 753 29,779,241 8, 205, 541, 530 75,467 
942 Pages te tae ee 43, 271,994 395, 118, 691 47, 596, 602 4,989, 295, 894 117, 728 
TORS Ey cote ae ore Fics eae 45, 745, 039 433, 828, 200 57,175, 840 6, 525, 064, 000 154, 122 
LOMAS tors ovyt depots rte os 46,575, 706 450, 042, 986 60,335,950 | 6,873,188, 000 162, 729 
LORS S Sat ee ee A, Oe eee 47,067, 607 447, 822, 527 53,407, 845 6, 380, 155, 000 150, 917 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 669. 
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13.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1936-45—concl. 


PASSE NGERS-concluded 


Average Passenger- 
Year Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger © Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No. $ 
MGS Greeters testes Sane atene en 2-08 1-75 84 523 1-79 
OB Ried setoat Gites wee scans 2-02 1-76 88 53 1-74 
TORR e ewe Sed sars ctiene verre 2-07 1:77 85 49 1-67 
TSO Mees tated eka eee a Neca: 2-06 1-76 86 48 1-67 
LBYY: Ut ap eee 2 anc, ee a 1-96 1-94 99 58 1-97 
TY Les aac a a US gia 1-86 2-01 108 80 2°25 
Oa Dee hal pe Sitar oie esis ore 1-83 1-92 105 115 2-93 
OAS ui ack aPilssavaleretersia si aieve Be 1-90 2:16 114 143 3°68 
TAA pate ic. talent net tae ctv hoes 1-92 2°18 114 148 3-82 
OAD cies ecsiet a ieiel Cale arne 1-96 2-34 120 136 3-70 
FREIGHT 
Revenue Revenue : Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight Bar ae Carried 
Train Train Car ° Carried! O »S Mil One Mile per 
Miles Miless erent Mile of Line 
No. No. tons tons tons 
193 Oe8: 203225 PAT a ee 50,219,782 | 1,795,275, 640 75,846,566 | 26,414,113, 720 618, 482 
TOS I nee tenements vans alee ce 588 52,349, 342 1, 881, 712, 546 82,220,374 | 26,926, 054,021 630, 557 
LEB ey Sees Se nae Ean 49, 432, 589 1,769, 787, 848 76,175,305 | 26, 834, 696, 695 628, 433 
NOGO Pot teen Pctg srs, tds 52,231,620 | 1,944, 530,366 84,631,122 | 31,464, 991,270 737,299 
AO) Mere eRe torte cichait ia area's 59, 438, 226 2,212, 091, 025 97,947,541 | 37,898, 196, 157 889, 608 
DOA he eae ston. therslesieusrevaks 72, 847, 697 2, 848, 006, 314 116, 808,091 | 49,982,478, 000 1,176, 723 
AYU end, ar Pas Ms One See a 77,080,637 | 2,968,594, 473 134, 674,537 | 56, 153,953, 000 1,325, 011 
TOAD RN tes ees eeaycyayoreiatce 81, 443, 279 3,132,419, 669 153,314, 264 | 63,915,074, 000 1,509, 674 
NOGA See eat awe AO te cts) 83,564,629 | 3,297,475, 933 155,326,332 | 65,928,078, 000 1, 560, 908 
DAD See eee See star tie ce 80,712,589 | 3,189,311,345 | 147,348,566 | 63,349,095, 000 1,498, 465 
Freight Resales Average Average Average |Revenue per 
Receipts or Ton Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton VT led Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile ca Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
USE fate ch cralaveie sameeren ud cutee 0-969 3°38 348 526 24-73 5-10 
HOS hae melMG tis ots Sete ko Mead 1-005 3-29 327 514 23-90 5-17 
HOSS ae hohe Sates seve Sitios cats 0-954 3-36 352 543 25-59 5-18 
MOS Each seen sh ke a ulsteleckcc 0-909 3-38 372 602 27-28 5-48 
POA are ee ctauty tee caer S42 c% 0-882 3-41 887 638 28-39 5-63 
LYN Os OS se Par tee Ps a 0-843 3°61 428 686 29-71 5-78 
NO Aer Mee ta. Lu ed es 0-896 3-74 417 729 30-71 6-53 
TRY Se 2 ERO AE ey cea 0-890 3°71 417 785 32-75 6-98 
EC) GS oe Ree eS eee 0-876 3-72 424 789 32-70 6-91 
TREE AES POSEY Rae” oa cae 0-882 3°79 430 785 32-57 6-92 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes caboose 
miles and excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 4 Duplications eliminated; 


see Table 15 for details of freight carried. 


Mileage and Traffic of the Canadian National Railways.—At Dec. 31, 1945, 
steam railway track mileage of the C.N.R. (including lines in the United States but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, which 
are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) 
was 23,535. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25 miles, controlled but separately operated, the 
total steam mileage was 23,545. Including 115-4 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,660 miles. 
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Se 


14.—Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines) 1944 and 1945 


Item 1944 1945 
Ai ia Eat Sau Pe, Ba ch ase bl ee ce a 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains........-csccccescceeeenteeccecseceeceeeseres No. 24, 216, 998 24, 600, 264 
Freight, trams. 020 . srs ci/te<cbies siete ss ae eae eles wakoins estes alee oes S 45, 206,361 43,381, 957 
Totals, Traim Miles?................ eee e eee cece eeees No. 69,423,359 67,982,221 
Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 
@oaches and comibimabions . os oe tc. ee ls aiwiel ie! lajerel eters. @1el~ wise lye le No. 97, 134, 658 88, 784,979 
IMOEOE Unt CATS: chow cin ose crocs neh Gea Tove rmiayon otaile ele tier ysist sinpeIole ale us 1,042, 610 972,725 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars. .........-+.e sees sere cence es “ 70,473,514 73,033,000 
Baggage, mail, express, CtC........... eee rere ree eee n teens es 73, 529, 980 76, 592, 295 
Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles?................. No. 242,180,762 239,382,999 
Freight-Train Mileage— 
Loaded freight-car miles.............2.e cece eect e cece eee eeee No. 1, 202,394, 088 1,174,010, 548 
Empty freight-car miles..............eeeee ese e cere e eee e er ees e 555, 869, 244 528, 632, 862 
Gaboose millestaces saree see ert Aer ere ie etter Palos renstere eterene 45, 488, 480 44,159,917 
Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles?.................-- No. 1,803,751,812 | 1,746,803,327 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue).........--. ees ee eee rece No. 35, 928, 212 30,370, 680 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one Wile eee tery ott . 3, 696, 546, 316 3,338, 197, 658 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road.........-..-.+20+e+000+ et , 031 , 047 
Average passenger jOUNCY...... 66... cece eee eee eee eee ees miles 102-9 109-9 
Average amount received per passenger.......-60++s+eeeeeeee $ 1-94210 2-14680 
Average amount received per passenger mile.............+-+- $ 0-01888 0-01953 
Average passengers per train mile..........-...ees eee e eens No. 152-6 135-7 
Average passengers per car mile.......... 40. .seeee eee ee eens < 37-6 87-2 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile..............+.+. $ 4-02 3-83 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road.............--- $ 4, 335-46 4,007-02 
Freight Traffic— 
Revenue frelghibicarrled wpe. acc Ne anterior eels eiatre etc lelsshter tons 80, 851, 179 79,941, 296 
Revenue freight carried one mile...............0 sete eee eee “ 36, 015, 898, 732 34,599, 518, 473 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road............. y 1, 526, 753 1, 472, 423 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road... ¥ 1, 641, 004 1,589, 767 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile...../.........+.+: No. 797 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car miles ee 32-07 31-83 
Average hauls revenue freight.............:.eeee eee e eee eeeee miles 445-5 432-8 
Freight revenue per train mile. ........:.. 2 cece eee cere e eee $ 7-11 7-30 
Freight revenue per mile of road...........-.. eee eee eee e ee $ 13, 686-93 13, 470-44 
Freight revente per tom ssuc. a. se nani ee cele ee eat sielie)-12-te rsa $ 3-98 3-96 
Freight revenue per ton milé.......... 6... eee eee teeter eee nee $ 0-01 0-01 
ee 
1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 


Commodities Hauled.—Revenue freight hauled by the railways reached a 


peak in 1944 at 155,326,332 tons and declined in 1945 to 147,348,566 tons but the 


average haul increased from 424 to 430 miles and consequently the ton miles showed 
a smaller decline. The large decreases occurred in crude petroleum, gasoline and 
petroleum oils, which were moved in large quantities between United States stations 
and through Canada in 1942, 1943 and 1944. The movement of automobiles 
for war purposes also affected the rail traffic in this group and caused a reduction 
in 1945; coal declined by 1,915,366 tons or 8-4 p.c. 


198) 


a, 


Ee ee Oe 


a 


COMMODITIES CARRIED AS FREIGHT 


15.—_Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1941-45 
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Nore.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 


ways is counted only once. 


The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National 


System, but the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the 


Canadian sections of United States railways. 


Group and Product 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products 
Wien G weet aM hate oe his ak wie lade 5 14, 859, 582 | 11,564,297 |} 13,371,658 | 19,166,310°) 18,902,873 
Re Lae ee ee MC, ccbers Scene Sarctatead. o% 2G, 1,338, 866 8, 034, 224 8,274,128 8, 665, 012 
Oiitese fre Tea hae Se Seo Reich tar ae 2,104, 127 2,809,175 4,721,579 4, 263, 697 4,294, 454 
PETS UT eet eyes Let teeth ws ek 0: cece yaittorave sci thcosnione 2,050, 042 2,046, 132 2,352,518 2,438, 640 2,621, 881 
Othermilliprod ucts ts sc. x. ces sy eee han 2,188, 690 2,590, 758 3, 360, 673 3,416, 639 3, 538, 199 
Other agricultural products.............. 3,381,282 | 3,788,128 | 4,136,586 | 4,716,705 4,803,909 
Totals, Agricultural Products...... 25,704,840 | 24,137,351 | 30,977,238 | 37,276,119 | 37,826,328 
Animal Products 
Ba VOT TOG there ee at ore AG dala: eon areas ars Has 907,794 960,217 | 1,153,591 1,383, 003 1,441, 491 
Meats and other edible packing-house 
PLOUUCLSM Ee ea coer shine thea 936,131 1,148,516 |} 1,219,789 R42? sobDn belle 2eon LO 
Oitier anemia products: 0k < os c.ecs ses < 877,024 | 1,073,037 | 1,104,359 1,156, 657 1,052, 580 
Totals, Animal Products........... 2,220,949 | 3,181,770 | 3,477,739 | 3,962,025 3,224,781 
Mine Products 
WontAnUNrAcite swe. cette dees nce wean’ 3,512,795 | 4,676,540 | 4,720,325 | 4,499,947 3,506,113 
Coaiibibaminoustes ss. o5:. oe oiisic cee ween 13, 426,524 | 15,259; 888 | 15,871,518 | 14,870,676 13, 599, 473 
@oal@sup-DIUMMINOUS: cocn occ eect sees 1 1 1 1 1, 824,055 
Sonltslgntterec ave ais «cet eeAta esae 2,813,694 | 3,448,824 | 4,092,255 | 3,450,644 1,976,310 
COR one ace ate te Sheet 1, 854, 604 2,010, 738 2,475, 789 2,338, 440 2,711, 620 
Ores and. concentrates... ..... 05... .cceees- 8,827,177 | 9,832,283 | 10,587,950 | 9,472,768 8, 161, 513 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 
ferrous metals) Torry ne PR RR Sean alae henna 1, 562, 592 1,775,987 | 1,704,282 1,474, 859 1,509, 002 
STIG ATC Veh pie MR Cede, 4. tie h yy clae 29170) 254-) 22, 107,223 1,782,136 1,704, 796 1,919, 592 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken).......... 1, 820, 400 1,978,967 | 2,116,817 | 2,179,283 2,218,017 
OPhemimMmeProcduCts:.s.c.c<.s feels weiss wean 5,441, 155 7,963,445 | 10,961, 889 7,238,915 6, 064, 692 
Totals, Mine Products.............. 41,429,195 | 49,053,895 |. 54,312,961 | 47,280,328 | 43,490,387 
Forest Products 
Logs, posts, poles, piling Gees Seni eee ee e847 O4oehe 13375 82a =: 1 225,205 1,279,317 1 235.585 
Cordwood and other firewood........... 949, 845 1,007,915 1, 223, 932 1,437,240 1,115,396 
rl VOOGMnee cr Mee ee Ae cited Scie t e 3,059,082 | 3,746,150 | 4,100,022 | 4,631,222 5, 428, 452 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage 
SCHUSTER DALLA ty i Ae ce 6,368,720 | 6,910,943 6,296,116 | 6,438,991 6,366, 457 
Otherdorest products... cyalss ioe estes es 778, 186 695, 092 593, 459 769, 390 24, 879 
Totals, Forest Products............ 12,503,778 | 13,697,924 | 13,438,784 | 14,556,160 | 14,770,769 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Gasoline and petroleum products......... 2, 882, 563 7,476,092 | 11,251,125 | 12,344,731 8, 056, 963 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe).| 3,108,723 3,987,716 3, 686, 936 2,917,205 2,780, 032 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 2,571,901 2 aor ebuk 3, 122, 876 2,745,277 2,043,343 
INEM SORING PADEES koe cLtes eclnlnn sacle eres 2, 850, 056 2,786, 815 2,269, 798 2, 854, 971 2, 890, 982 
BME GCI RDI Ta weet sce Merde ts ous chert s ool he 1,720, 216 1, 871, 289 1, 941, 248 1,749,315 1,827,339 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous...| 18,427,704 | 23,047,926 | 24,823,147 | 26,110,938 | 26,272,861 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)......... 2. 888, 166 8,066, 588 3,412,417 3,579, 263 3,661, 781 
Totals, Manufactures and Misc...... 34,449,329 | 44,603,597 | 51,107,542 | 52,301,700 | 47,533,301 
GrandTotals 22. ccs6055 cdots 116,808.091 | 134,674,537 | 153,314,264 | 155,326,332 | 147,348,566 


1 Included with lignite prior to 1945. 


Railway Accidents.—All injuries to passengers are included in Tables 16 and 
17 but only injuries that keep the employee from his work for at least three days 
during the ten days following the accident are recorded for employees. 


crossing tracks at level crossings. 


““Others”’ 
in Table 16 include trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., also persons 
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16.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1936-45 


Nors.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1910, p. 378; for the years 
1901 to 1919, the 1922-23 edition, p. 635; for 1920 to 1935, the 1938 edition, p. 662. 


\ 


Passengers Employees Others Totals 

Year - — ee | 
Killed | Injured | Killed |-Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured 

Oe No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1 ho 2s Re een RN at Mee cin kok eeu. Sake: 6 691 93 6, 338 282 703 381 1,102 
TOS Tee Son Bey Sat cnt it een ey cledt 5 426 U6 5,774 265 729 347 6, 929 
OK Soe Bele) einen at eS eam rar SARIS els cise 4 301 54 4,961 237 568 295 5, 880 
FOSOU. Were Ws petey alte ovci Dh etetle se keheteee seer: 1 362 58 5,170 240 583 299 6,115 
TOLOM AS Fe cote he eee tar sa iahenea epee eres 6 378 59 6, 231 235 606 300 7,215 
POSTS ees cae te Shahar. he artoe titer te 10 652 106 7,999 287 895 403 © 9, 546 
SCE: Se lh A AS a eat repeat sac 44 779 120 10, 008 279 743 443 11, 530 
1 Oy eee arte IES (A Lenk. 0 Adiemiy Camera TEC 9 546 130 12, 667 202 706 341 13,919 
TOSS Dei starece teal e sheeens aes conte 8 562 103 13, 187 242 630 3585-4 oe 
[G4 Sisco mer eG tion ec aortic este alitelene 10 499 98 13, 147 246 705 354 14, 351 


These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were involved and 


accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Bureau’s 


vital statistics treats collisions between -motor-vehicles and trains as motor-vehicle 
accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor-vehicle accidents and, 
consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling total accidental deaths 


of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train and 


motor-vehicle. 


17.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1943-45 


In Accidents Resulting from 
Movement of Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


Class of Person and 
Description of Accident 1943 1944 1945 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Class of Person— 

Passengvetseamittch a:tie. mise: pone 9 417 8 416 10 360 
Lim plOyeeSue. uote <2 ce ee ene ae 112 2,942 81 DAGdt 71 2, 665 
TP HESDRSSEIS ite tee su eee ae a tealys eter 82 106 89 85 102 102 
INOnEztEESPASSENS Be steer ae teeing ieee 115 447 140 398 129 471 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... Nil 38 2 12 Nil 12 
MotalsSonec. ensue Seon eee: 318 3,945 320 3,548 312 3,610 

Descripticn of Accidents (Employees 

and Fassengers only )— 

Coupling and uncoupling.......... ARE yes Fh 182 5 160 7 172 
GGIITSTOTICS PORES rete. ate eerie a hrie a 31 226 11 173 13 189 
Derailments: sen we cease eee 6 147 12 62 6 163 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 3 8 3 17 Nil i 
Baling trom) trains Ob Carsanman.: s.r 19 259 14 220 11 158 
Getting.on.or Olt trains oss). .- 4 eee 6 666 9 678 4 660 
Struck) bystrams, (Chic 7 Ges eee ae 27 72 15 58 30 69 
Overhead and other obstruction....... Nil iif 2 30 : 1 38 
OGH er CaUSeS teres coat a rrntecteepe rerio De 1, 762 18 15655 9 1,575 


Wotals: jo. Sic doe gee eee 121 | 3,359 89 3,053 81 3,025 


In Accidents Other Than Those Resulting from 
Movement of Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


Class of Person— 


SLirsh nCovaacW2va ee ee ees MEO WARM ecard Shek 2 1,409 1 1,395 1 1,499 
SHLD} onal e) ae a CR ea eC ok OG pli tee ae) 5 3,770 3 4,134 5 3, 750 
Wr aCker@n’ xed se AMSAT Oe Aan ws Rah e e: 8 Bote 10 3,150 15 3, 363 
Other enmployees: 2700: eine = ees 3 1,334 8 1, 871 6 1,870 
PASSONTETS che Ae ee ee ae ah orale ae Nil 129 Nil 146 Nil 139 
Others = sy cta nee. oop ein en Che cee thai pees ee 5 120 11 135 15 120 


(Potals,2 2-3 33 2 eds aeeatint 23 9,974 33 10,831 42 10,741 


Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
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Section 2.—Electric Railways 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience resulted in 
the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in Canada, and 
probably the first in North America, ran between Windsor and Walkerville and 
was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation 
before June 11). 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are 
generally operated by private companies under city franchises, while in a consider- 
able number of cities in Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and 
operated by the municipalities. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways 


The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric railways but Edmonton, 
Montreal and Winnipeg have begun to use also a double overhead trolley and 
trackless trolley-buses (67 of these buses being in service in 1945). Of the 33 
systems, 23 operated both electric cars and motor-buses in 1945, the buses numbering 
1,454. The main advantage of the bus is that it is not confined to a fixed route 
and, in the case of both motor-buses and trolley-buses, the expense of track 
maintenance is eliminated. 


A summary of the equipment operated by electric railway companies is given 
in Table 18. 


18.—Equipment of Electric Railways, 1942-45 


Item 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 Item 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. |:No. | No. | No. 
PASSENGER VEHICLES— OTHER VEHICLES— 
Closedecars welts ah a: 3,294| 3,303] 3,350} 3,361] Baggage, express and 
OMONICAarss sete wesc o. 8 8 4 4 Mie NUNON act Bale eon Eee 20 19 19 19 
Combination passenger Breight, cars...3 5. se see 150 163 165 165 
and baggage......... 8 8 8 7\|- Locomotives.......... 51 52 53 ie 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughs:......... 72 70 cil 75 
equipment........... 139 139 138 1Siis WSweeperseat lass. aac 147 148 148 149 
Motor-buses............ £282) 820101, 444) t, d04. Trucks). 2.,..0u veaee? 123 163 147 148 
Trackless trolley-buses. 38 4] 42 67|| Miscellaneous.......... 209 202 194 206 
Torats, PASSENGER Torauts, OTHER VEHICLES. 772 817 803 815 
WTEC EMRT, ecelelareitivsys.a2} 4,769| 4,828] 4,986} 5,024 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways 


When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a decline in 
traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have been excluded from 
the following table. Consequently, fluctuations in revenues, etc., have been 
affected by variations in traffic and also by changes in the mode of local transporta- 
tion. Despite these changing conditions, the gross revenues of electric railways 
have continued to increase since the low point reached in 1933, and very marked 
increases have been shown each year since 1940. 
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19.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1936-45 


Norr.—Available figures for the years 1901-1907 are given at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book; 
for the years 1908-1918 at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1936 Year Book; and for 1919-1935 at p. 665 of the 1938 Year 


Book. 


ek ee ee 


Capital Liability Investment ae nahee 
in : of Ex- alaries 
Gross |Operating Em 
Year Road and 4 penses and 
Stocks Pune Total Equip- Earnings | Expenses | +, Re- ployees Wages 
ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c No. $ 
TOBGe eat 36, 727, 740|168, 334, 613 205, 062, 353/214, 820, 798/41, 391, 927 28,807,311] 69-60 | 14,280 |18,958, 831 
IB 0 a, 36, 727, 7401169, 045, 069/205, 772, 809 208, 938, 656/42, 991, 444/29, 545,641) 68-72 14,347 |19, 778,118 
19388. .ih.: 36, 727, 740| 167, 878, 751 204, 606, 491/212, 643, 544/42, 537, 767/29, 683, 131] 69-78 | 14,323 |20, 100, 533 
1939... .. 39, 668, 660|164, 912, 746/204, 581, 406. 198, 481, 728/42, 864, 150/29, 605,328). 69-07 14,061 |19, 716,985 
1940..... 38, 786, 423/161, 396, 724] 200, 183, 147 203, 869, 891/47, 311, 009/32, 624,012| 68-96 14,204 |20, 649,358 
1941..... 37, 665, 091) 155, 867, 223 193, 532, 914/201, 279, 871/55, 334, 647 37,030,822] 66-92 | 14,801 |23,193, 704 
1942 ras 37, 616, 432|151, 523, 248) 189, 139, 680 205, 989, 595|69, 034, 130|43, 473, 516 62-97 | 16,051 {27,923,343 
1943..... 37, 492, 392|147, 433, 845 184, 926, 237|204, 586, 208/80, 027, 414 54,548,335] 68-16 | 17,896 |33,975, 281 
1944083 37, 540, 432/142, 364, 766/179, 905, 198 202, 666, 204/84, 730, 173/58, 202,151} 68-69 19,034 |36, 845, 152 
1045 cre 37,329, 194) 142, 384, 083 179, 713, 277|205, 026, 475|88, 939, 451 64,533,940] 72-56 | 20,091 |39, 364,771 


Beas eee ie Se ee a Ee a Lee ee 


Subsection 3.—Electric Railway Traffic 


The passenger mileage travelled by electric cars in 1945 amounted to 
127,954,458, by trackless trolley-buses 2,168,204 and by motor-buses 45,375,858. 
The number of passengers carried by electric railways in the years since 1939 showed 
an especially sharp rise over previous years due to increased traffic resulting from 
improved conditions, and the curtailment of passenger automobile traffic as a 
result of the War. The 1,316,571,540 passengers carried in 1945 was by far 
the greatest traffic ever handled by these systems, the increase over 1944 being 
5-4 p.c. 

20.—Statistics of Electric Railway Operations, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures will be found at p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book for the years 1901 to 1910; at p. 681 of the 
1936 Year Book for the years 1911 to 1918; and at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book for 1919 to 1935. 
2 


Miles of Road 
ee, Fare 


Electric Car and Bus Mileage 


ee ge ee 


: Freight 
baa Total Mae ae Passenger Other Total date Carried} 
Track 
miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 

OSGeo atersiers 1, 247-09 552-77 | 119,779,505 | 2,465,384 | 122,244,889 | 614,890, 897 2,265,023 
LOS Teens 1, 221-88 548-90 | 122,750,869 | 2,559,953 125,310,822 | 631,894, 662 2,612,928 
1938 een 1, 154-50 538-66 | 123,201,830 | 2,221,392 | 125,423,222 629,778, 738 2,151,309 
1939 acre 1,083 -49 508-56 | 121,528,380 | 2,287,878 | 123,816,258 | 632, 583, 152 2,313,748 
1940S ares.0s 1, 040-04 495-64 | 125,886,523 | 2,367,910 | 128,254,433 | 691,737,901 2,599,007 
1941 Seater 1, 028-24 491-43 | 134,832,228 | 2,746,314 | 137,578,542 | 795,170, 569 3, 265, 449 
19426 se 3..7 1,017-24 488-01 152,518,129 | 2,852,757 | 155,370,886 | 996,208,535 3, 711, 468 
LOGS ee ae 1,019-29 487-91 164,050,357 | 2,773,462 | 166,823,819 |1, 177,003, 883 3,751, 785 
1944 Are 1, 019-69 490-17 | 169,421,343 | 2,756,755 | 172,178,098 |1,249, 707,399 3,769, 959 
1945 ie 1,015-54 488-30 | 175,498,520 | 2,777,976 | 178,276,496 |1,316, 571,540 3,639,989 


1 Including passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley-buses operated by electric 


railways. 
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21.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
1936-45 


- Nore.—Figures for years ended June 30, 1900-18 are given at p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book and for the 
calendar years 1919-35 at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Nee ee eee ee eS 
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Passengers Employees Others Totals 
Calendar Year 


Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured || Killed | Injured 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
NOEs perce hits slotersace's oss Nil 1, 503 2 280 41 651 43 2,434 
eee ee aL ees teers ee 1,566 2 364 43 679 45 2,609 
MGS RE deme te ceee vets kee ey AO} i Tee. 1 314 34 605 36 2,631 
MOR Orc ntc Bryniaes wacotia ere arae ate 1 2,039 3 353 33 764 37 3, 156 
a Ofereicae tess sce o anita 1 2,263 2 363 39 847 42 3,473 
OA oe tare che Saar e si cte die sre 1 2,508 5 423 60 1,002 66 3,933 
OAD Seer eee ee Rr buat ets py a'r 2 Setb7 3 489 86 1,338 91 4,984 
ROAD ews tele e ie pte oi Nil 4,301 2 22 78 1,491 80 6,514 
OAL ea tee tera it tee gee tus a 3 3,980 7 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 
LER A 2) a es Aap eer 2 4,092 3 944 104 1,592 109 6, 628 


Section 3.—Express Companies 


Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains, but 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not generally 
compete with freight rates. Thus, in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in 
pursuance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 23 
times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the 
same distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway com- 
panies for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross 
express revenue. The rates paid by the shipper are subject to the approval of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Express companies are all organized under 
powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their business consists 
in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, and such perishable commodities 
as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels, and the issue of money orders, 
travellers ‘cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper. 


Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in 
Canada—three Canadian and one American. ‘The Canadian Pacific Express Co., 
formerly the Dominion Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship 
lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian National 
system and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the respective 
railways. The Railway Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian sections 


of United States railways and over the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. 


No statistics are available regarding the volume of traffic carried by express. Much 
of the traffic, of course, consists of parcels and small lots which would make sta- 


tistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, there is also an 


important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, vegetables and other 


_ perishable commodities. 
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The amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship 
lines, etc., for transporting express matter, are shown in Table 22 under the heading 
‘“‘Eixpress Privileges’. 


22.—Mileages Operated, Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1936-45 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911 to 1918, are given at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, and for the years 1919 to 1935 at p. 669 of the 1938 edition. 


’ . Net 

Mileages Gross Operating Express : 
Year or Company Operated}} Earnings Expenses Privileges eats 

No. $ $ $ $ 
TOS 62 aw Care hate a order ane 63, 147 17, 169,315 9,414, 746 7,478, 874 275, 695 
LOS ee 6d Keane Ren Aen Srey a cher oth 62, 634 17, 937, 567 9, 878, 443 7,749, 711 309, 413 
POS SRR cee eR een ae ane cae ee 65, 024 17, 674,477 10, 325, 329 Weal bed, —67,979 
POS Des RR eR Crt eee tenia See 65,390 19, 410,091 10, 622, 936 8,313,218 473, 937 
VGAQ iS 2 Sa ee tee ree a Se 65, 184 26, 067,019 11,095, 071 12, 650, 274 2,321, 674 
1 UY. W Dates en Se amr ERE OOO ERA cee 53,359 22,9383, 220 12, 202,191 10, 113, 218 617, 818 
1G 4D ie Ete A ree one eens oe eet 52, 824 DO h2o, Ole 13,391, 508 11,388, 477 945, 527 
19430. its Fe Mer eo or eee meine ae 52, 670 32,875,971 15, 824, 160 15, 323,905 1,727,906 
194 GOV acer rials avarice ate rete 50, 668 34,357, 760 18, 856, 659 15,301, 512 199, 589 
B ANY LSet eae da oak en: I cen ee Mpa SO 50,938 37,171, 862 20, 040, 339 16,711, 647 419, 876 
1945 

Canadian National Express......... 24,011 18,897,028 10, 279, 879 8,379, 844 237,305 
Canadian Pacific Express........... 21, 624 16, 855, 505 Or1045242-9| (605.0143 cane 148, 120 
Northern Alberta Railways........ 928 351,368 151, 525 172, 228 27,615 
Railway Express Agency........... 4,376 1,067,961 504, 693 556, 432 6, 836 


a a a Ty | Sc) 


1 Over railways, boat lines and motor-carrier and aircraft routes. 


23.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1941-45 


Description 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic and foreign...... 72,051,923 | 84,155,112 | 96,662,065 |101,819,945 | 101, 257, 845 
Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign.| 1,305, 132 Teal t6. S70: 1,324, 422 Lv29925 2,228, 722 
CCKOSD ACHE GUCSIIG hitetr Te fee SO 5, 457, 460 6,773, 454 8,916,597 | 11,113,936 13, 282,676 
Melerraphiciransicrsmens- sete rier 103, 768 112, 088 1, 571, 063 1,229,742 1,300, 822 

Othert{Oormis eee aoe cea eae eh ares erate 502,254 | 980, 531 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals..................-.-.-| 79,420,537 | 93,188,055 | 108,474,147 | 115,893,548 | 118,070,065 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor-vehicle traffic, highways and motor- 
vehicles are treated as related features of transportation. After an introductory 
section, which briefly summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor-vehicles 
and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation is dealt with under the 
headings of facilities, finances and traffic, similar to the treatment extended to 
other forms of transportation. | 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised by G. 8. Wrong, Director, 
Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulations t{ 


Norr.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed 
regulations in force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more 
important general information. The sources of information for detailed regulations for 
specific provinces are given at pp. 678-679. 

General.—The licensing of motor-vehicles and the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 
Canada. Regulations that are common to all the provinces are summarized here:— 


Operator’s Licences.—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified 
age (usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed 
qualification tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for 
chauffeurs and, in some cases, for those granted licences who have not reached the 
specified age. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only 
for the back, in the case of trailers). In order to conserve metal for war purposes, 
most of the provinces and both territories have issued only one licence plate for 
each vehicle in recent years. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from registration 
is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to visiting 
private vehicles registered in another province or a State that grants reciprocal 
treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mech- 
anism of the vehicle and of its brakes, and provide that equipment include non-glare 
headlights, a proper rear light, a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, a windshield 
wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. ; 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. Speed limits, usually of 
50 miles per hour, are in effect; slower speeds are always required in cities, towns 
and villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, 
railway crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for 
a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor-vehicles must not pass 
a street car that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where 
safety zones are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property 
damage must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver 
involved must not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid 
and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Penalties.—These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the 
car, or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an 
operator’s licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate 
a motor-vehicle. 


There is such a wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor-vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. For the most important features see 
the annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge 


of the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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Safety Responsibility Legislattcon—Manitoba was the first province to adopt 


safety responsibility measures. In 1945, the Manitoba Legislature passed new 
legislation amending the Highway Traffic Act, under which, generally speaking 
if a motorist is unable to furnish proof of financial responsibility by insurance or 
otherwise at the time of an accident, whether the accident was his fault or not, 
drastic penalties ensue. These penalties include impoundment of the motor- 
vehicle and suspension of driver’s licence and motor-vehicle registration. The 
objects of the law are: (1) To place the victim of an irresponsible, uninsured motorist 
in as good a position as he would have been in if the motorist had been insured; 
and (2) to promote safe driving by emphasizing by suspension of licence, etc., the 
fact that unsafe driving or irresponsible driving carries drastic, immediate and 
automatic penalties. 


At the 1947 session of the Ontario Legislature, the Highway Traffic Act was 
amended so as to provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and 
motor-vehicle permit of: (1) Every person convicted of any offence under the Act 
if any personal injury or property damage occurs in connection therewith; (2) Every 
person convicted of any offence under the Act if the penalty imposed includes sus- 
pension of driver’s licence or owner’s permit; (8) Every person convicted of a 
criminal offence involving the use of a motor-vehicle. 


The suspensions remain effective until proof of financial responsibility is filed. 
The object of this law is to encourage safe driving by imposing this additional 
penalty on persons convicted of offences arising out of motor-vehicle accidents. 
Provision is also made for the forfeiture to the Crown of a motor-vehicle operated 
while the permit for same is under suspension. These amendments became effective 
July 1, 1947. 


The Act was also amended to require the payment of all judgments arising 
out of motor-vehicle accidents either for personal injuries or property damage up 
to a maximum of $5,000 for one person or $10,000 for two persons and $1,000 for 
property damage arising out of one accident. If judgments are not satisfied by 

the judgment debtors, provision is made for their payment out of an Unsatisfied 

Judgment Fund to be created. The judgment debtor is then prohibited from holding 
a driver’s licence or having a motor-vehicle registered in his name until the judgment 
debtor repays in full to the Fund the amount paid out, together with interest at 
4 p.c. from the date of such payment, and also files proof of ability to satisfy a judg- 
ment for $11,000 which may arise out of any future accidents. This part of the 
Act is to be brought into effect by proclamation. 


The authorities responsible for the administration of motor-vehicles and. the 
legislation governing vehicles and traffic are given below for each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 2, 1936) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Highways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(c. 6, 1932) and amendments, and the Motor Carrier Act (c. 78, R.S.N.S. 1923) as 
amended. 


New Brunswick.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934) and 
amendments. 


ee 
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Quebec.—<A dministration.— Motor Vehicle Bureau, Proviiivial Revenue 
Offices, Treasury Department, Quebec. Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(c. 142, R.S.Q. 1941) and amendments. 


Ontario.— Administration —Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, 
Toronto. Legislation The Highway Traffic Act (c. 288, R.8.0. 1937) and amend- 
ments. The Public Vehicle Act (c. 289, R.S.O. 1937) and the Commercial Vehicle 
Act (c. 290, R.S.O. 1937). 


Manitoba.—<Administration.—Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. Legislation.— 
The Highway Traffic Act (c. 93, R.S.M. 1940) and amendments. 


Saskatchewan.—Administration.—Treasury Department, Taxation Branch, 
Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. Legislation—The Vehicles 
Act (c. 98, 1945). 


Alberta.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Edmonton, and Alberta Highway Traffic Board, Edmonton. 
Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (c. 275, R.S.A. 1942) and 
amendments, the Public Service Vehicles Act (c. 276, R.S.A. 1942), and Rules and 
Regulations. The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act is administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary, and the Public Service Vehicles Act by the Alberta 
Highway Traffic Board, Department of Public Works. 


British Columbia.—Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 195, R.S.B.C. 
1936), and the Highway Act (c. 116, R.S.B.C. 1936) and amendments thereto, as 
well as the Motor Carrier Act (c. 36, R.S.B.C. 1939). Administration.—Enforce- 
ment of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Highway Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested 
in the Commissioner of Provincial Police, Victoria, while the Highway Act is 
administered by the Minister of Public Works, the Motor Carrier Act by the Public 
Utilities Commission, and the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 
~ Vehicles. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 
tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation—The Motor 
_ Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Northwest Territories.—Administration Director, Lands, Parks and 
Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The 
Motor Vehicle Ordinance, assented to Mar. 26, 1941, and amendments. 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles 
Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways 


" 

: 

4 

i" With the rapid increase in the percentage of motor-car owners to population 

-_up to 1941, the demand for improved roads has become more and more insistent 

a since the War of 1914-18. Furthermore, the advantages to be gained by attracting 
touring motorists have been a powerful incentive to governing bodies to improve 

: trunk roads and scenic highways within their jurisdictions. One sphere where 
the motor-car and truck has been of special economic advantage has been in rural 

areas. As a result, according to the Census of 1941, there was one motor-vehicle 

for every 1-8 farms. This widespread rural ownership of automobiles and trucks 

has, in turn, brought.about an improvement of secondary rural roads. 
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The table of road mileages below includes all roads under provincial juris- 
diction and local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and estimates of 
local roads in the four western provinces. There are great stretches of country in 
the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia with very few people and very few roads, but the southern portions are 
well supplied. The Trans-Canada Highway provides a strategic link between 
Eastern and Western Canada that permits motorists to traverse the Dominion 
- without entering United States territory. 


1.— Classification of Highways, by Provinces, 1945 


Norr.—The date for which the mileage was reported is indicated for each province. The figures 
for Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urban streets are not included in the figures. 
Dashes indicate that no mileages were reported under corresponding stub items. 


P.E.I.1| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Classification Mar. | Nov. | Oct. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Mar. || Total 
Sik 30, Balle ole ols 30, 30, Bile ol, 
1945 1945 1945 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles || miles 


Surracep Roap 


Portland cement concrete... 4 7]; = 333} 2,091 37} = - Ath 27513 
Bituminous pavement...... 205 902 ~ 8,176) 2,212 - - 90 114|| 6,699 
Bituminous surface......... - 30 977 974| 3,406 509 132 644) 1,452) 8,127 
Gravel—crushed stone..... 242| 6,048] 7,681} 18,703] 49,425) 8,385} 8,529) 6,922) 8, 056)/113, 991 
@ther'surfaces} 0.0. Gen: - - - - - - 76} = 47 123: 
ToraLs, SURFACED RoapD.... 451} 6,990] 8,658] 23,186] 57,134} 8,931) 8,737) 7,656] 9, 710))131, 453: 


Non-SURFACED Roap 


Improvedsearthe ances. sce: DEA POA YaevAd) l= 9,058] 8,171) 72,031] 14,967} 9, 765)/122, 221: 
Other earth roads.......... 903) 4,907 984! 16,590} 6,809) 74,2362/132, 118} 59,114} 2, 680/298, 341 
Torats, NoN-SURFACED 
ROAD Aon ae neds ei ae 3,255) 8,114) 3,654] 16,590} 15,867) 82, 407/204, 149] 74,081] 12, 445)420, 562: 
Grand Totals......... 3,706} 15,104) 12,312] 39,776) 73,001| 91,338)212,886| 81,737) 22,155/|552, 015: 
11944 mileage. 2 Includes road allowances. 


The Alaska Highway. — The Alaska Highway, a 1,600-mile roadway, 24 to 
36 feet wide, extends from Fort St. John, B.C.,* through Whitehorse, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. It was virgin territory, and a pioneer air route, in the spring of 1942;; 
on Noy. 20, 1942, it was officially opened for wheeled traffic. About 10,000 United. 
States engineer troops and 4,000 civilians, of whom half were Canadians, hewed! 
their way through the bush, bridged the rivers, overcame mountain grades and! 
surfaced a roadbed, to permit a continuous journey by car. The maximum grade in 
hill country is 10 p.c.; in foothill country, 5 p.c. The Dominion Government 
supplied the right-of-way and exempted all shipments of construction equipment 
and material from customs duty and the United States Government carried out 
the work. On Apr. 3, 1946, the Canadian section of the Highway, from Edmonton 
to the Alaska border, together with the Northwest Staging Route airfields, telephone 
system and other defence projects (see 1945 Year Book, pp. 706 to 711) were taken 
over by Canada from the United States under agreement between the two countries. 


* Dawson Creek, about 30 miles to the southwest, is the railhead from which supplies are trucked in 
to Fort St. John. The existing road between Dawson Creek and Fort St. John has been improved and ta 
all intents and purposes forms part of the main highway. 
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The Northwest Highway System as it is now called will, for the present, be 


operated by the Canadian Army, but will be opened for civilian traffic as soon as 


possible. 


Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1945 the total number of miles of street reported was 14,245, composed of: 3,350 
miles of bituminous pavements; 880 miles of portland cement concrete; 2,027 miles 
of bituminous surfaces; 3,274 miles of gravel and crushed stone; and 399 miles of 
other surfaces; making a total of 9,930 miles of surfaced streets and 4,315 miles of 
earth roads. These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in the table 
of highway mileage. 


Subsection 2.—Motor-Vehicles 


Registration.—Automobiles were registered in Canada for the first time in 
1904 and Ontario was the only province to issue licences in that year. New 
Brunswick began registering cars in 1905; Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
1906; British Columbia in 1907; Manitoba in 1908; Nova Scotia in 1909; Prince 
Edward Island in 1913 and Yukon in 1914. 


In 1905 only 565 motor-vehicles were registered, by 1915 the number had 
risen to 95,284, and by the end of the next decade to 724,048. A peak of 1,572,784 


-was reached in 1941, including 1,279,536 passenger cars, 278,771 commercial cars 


and 14,477 motorcycles. During the war years the number of commercial cars 
continued to increase, advancing to 322,829 in 1945, including 315,606 trucks 
5,988 buses and 1,235 miscellaneous vehicles; motorcycles were slightly less at 
14,194. Passenger cars, however, declined each year to 1,160,058 in 1945, due to 
restrictions on the manufacture of cars for private use, tires and gasoline, inability 
to secure repair parts and shortage of garage mechanics. The full effect of the lifting 
of wartime restrictions may not be felt for some time, since material shortages 
have continued to keep down production. 


Revenues from motor-vehicle licences, operators’ permits, etc., amounted to 
$32,000,000 in 1945 compared with $28,000,000 in 1939 and $13,400,000 in 1925. 


2.—Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1936-45 


Nortr.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given at p. 668 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Year Peles N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || > Total! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
see c8 5's": 7,632} 46,179] 33,402] 181,628] 590,226] 74,940) 102,270} 97,468] 106,079) 1,240,124 
UES oe Sa eee 8,011] 50,048] 36,780} 197,917] 623,918} 80,860) 105,064) 100,434} 116,341 1,319, 702 
(Se ae 7,992| 51,214] 37,110] 205,463] 669,088] 88,219) 109,014} 107,191} 119, 220 1,394, 853 
UU BORits ss. e sis 8,040} 53,008} 38,116] 213,148] 682,891} 2&8, 864) 119,018} 113, 702 122, 087|| 1,439, 245 
Aes ures ects « 8,070| 57,873] 39,000] 225,152) 703,872} 90,932) 126,970} 120,514) 128,044] 1, 500, 829 
TOS OU ae aa 8,015] 62,805] 41,450] 232,149] 739,194} 96,573) 131,545] 126,127) 134, 499) 1, 572,784 
LEDs ae 7,537| | 58,872| 37,758} 222,622) 715,380] 93,147] 130,040) 125,482) 132, 893 1,524, 153 
S030) ee 8,032] 59,194] 40,205) 222,676] 691,615} 93,494) 133,839) 127,559] 134,691 1,511, 845 
EN co suk sys 8,412] 57,933) 39,570} 224,042] 675,057] 93,297| 140,992) 127,416] 135,090 1, 502, 567 
AD ai cisyc ss « 8,835] 56,699] 41,577] 228,681| 662,719} 92,758] 140,257} 130,153) 134, 788) 1,497,081 


1 Totals include registrations in Yukon. 
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3.—Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1945 


eee 


pee ‘. 
: Passenger ars, otor- 
Province Gafet Trucks, Buses cycles Totalt 2 
etc? 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Princes-Hdward Island: \..5 asec. secure 6, 744 2,043 8 40 8, 835 
INGVE OCObiaer Eee Baer aon chicnt mao non 40,314 15, 449 350 586 56, 699 
New: BrunswiCl =p princi citroen or conten: 28,794 12,303 221 259 41,577 
Quebec te. Sircuins rane ee cee een 171, 240 52,978 1, 629 2, 834 228, 681 
ONTARIO Hts a0 ches er cree i cee eee 555, 461 99,618 1,895 5, 745 662,719 
MR Ach ye) 6}: OPA EIA eee SRI ens SHOE tire 69, 268 22,670 126 694 92,758 
Gaskatehewalie ccs eee ite tira eT: 96, 268 42,956 261 772 140, 257 
PAT DOLLA ee erate ee ce hie nel ae ek Oe 92,334 36, 262 815 742 130, 153 
British. Columbia eee eee eee: 99, 421 32,185 676 2,506 134,788 
EY UO Soe ae Ea RE OE ee: 214 SH th ff 16 614 
TOtals ra eae ee nhs 1,160,058 316,844 5,988 14,194 1,497,081 
1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, tractors, etc. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles.—The apparent consumption 
of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the number 
exported from the sum of the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail 
sales and the financing of motor-vehicle sales in Canada are given at pp. 834-8385 
of this volume. ‘The figures as now presented for the war years (Table 4), are not 
quite comparable with the earlier statistics as they have been revised and improved 
in several respects over this period. 


4,—Apparent Consumption of Automobiles, 1939-45 


Cars Made for aS Re-Exports of Apparent 
~ Sale in Canada Pp Imported Cars Supply 
ear — 
Pass- Com- Pass- Com- Pess- Com- Pass- Com- 
enger mercial enger mercial enger mercial enger mercial 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
OZ OR a cones reer 75, 145 24, 058 16, 585 1,699 207 13 91,523 25,744 
1920 Vaan at eke 94, 633 53, 169 15,386 1, 633 145 10 | 109,874 54,792 
pi 1 ee ae ae NS 81,943 76, 627 2,672 1,036 26 Nil 84, 589 77, 663 
OAD rive Sapiro chaste 8,596 93,903 327 718 0) 2 8,914 94,619 
MOMS AE. Mapes ee Nil 79,290 21 795 1 163 20 79,922 
LOA G aia Ta ae pees os 66,013 35 3, 249 5 33 30 69, 229 
TOCSE Sen Bega 1,866 | 47,459 236 1, 855 3 19 2,099 49,295 


Section 3.—Finances of Road Transportation 


The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada may be summarized 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways; expenditures of 
individuals and corporations on owned motor-vehicles; expenditures for freight 
and passenger services rendered by motor-vehicle public carriers such as taxi, bus 
and motor-transport companies; and expenditures on garages, service stations, etc. 
Since expenditures on roads and highways are made almost entirely by govern- 
mental bodies, fairly complete statistics are available regarding them but, owing to 
the tremendous number of individuals and organizations that would have to be 
canvassed and the difficulties involved, complete statistics are not available under 
the other headings. Sales of gasoline are given at p. 689, and revenues of motor- 
carriers at p. 685, 
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Dominion—net expenditures and sub- 
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Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. During the war years, capital expenditures on highways, 
bridges and ferries have shown a decided drop as compared with the years immedi- 
ately preceding the War. On the other hand, maintenance expenditures have 
increased considerably. 


5 .— Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways, Bridges 
and Ferries in Canada, by Provinces, 1941-45 


Nore. Provincial expenditures are for their respective fiscal years. Figures for each year since 1931 
are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Item and Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Capital Expenditures 


PHNCe GW ard island si ween a kk overs he's 
INOS COLI Cee tok cee tis oes wise tae aes 
EN Gummi TUns Wilken totais cate a cceanaet: 


197, 256 126, 144 141,175 388,538 | 486,759 
718,347 655, 612 192, 109 445,349 554, 078 
1,090,828 | 1,060,580 795,852 | 2,845,019 | 2,820,685 


GUE OVS opr Aye ied ae a ea er aA ROR 13,273,995 | 10,453,185 | 10,848,890 | 18,153,874 | 13,916,204 
OMGRTIO Ne Gee ee oe Rie EAs ote see stele: 18,389,115 | 7,269,659 | 2,482,488 | 3,505,222 | 4,928, 485 
IW [Gran O) ee Beh kd Gerona ace Graal ane 183, 072 121,347 25, 334 118, 197 596, 680 
AS RCUTC MCW OI TE ci chee Caren TE ove wie ltepie es 792,916 1,016,372 1,733, 860 2,067, 989 2,346, 936 
PSDOPGA. Fein esa), all owe ss eto ebw eens ee deo e205 1,303,885 | 1,449,042 | 2,313,732 | 2,586,941 


871,220 | 5,869,409 | 7,230,557 | 6,667,429 | 3,583, 829 
37,237,954 | 27,876,193 | 24,894,307 | 31,505,349 | 32,191,134 


ef fs, 


Totals, Capital................. 
Maintenance Expenditures 
Prince Lidward Island 3. 23...6 0025 0.0.8. 


NEO ALAS GOLIG mci ite ies ie dara eal eee ea tt 
BN eovaed aT TS WAG Kee rc cs sane Ss ierat ch a age shaeS 


259, 342 261,716 319, 079 569, 144 680, 082 
2,462,092 | 2,609,146 | 2,679,878 | 3,025,357 | 3,933, 298 
1,676,113 | 1,711,808 | 1,697,931 | 2,684,747 | 2,950, 899 


OND EC Hr ener ree rhs reac Ce ats alec ebdalapoevaan ie 6, 947, 801 7,598,008 | 8,339,542 | 8,659,753 | 10,160,318 
ROL SIO Ee Mee Ae care icles. a eee Sa als 18,795,296 | 13,928,047 | 18,374,484 | 17,601,135 | 21,118,003 
TW Ge Wek OOS Oye RS ar teats ra Pr aba pt RPO 969, 329 1,000, 643 1,062,455 | 1,246,130 | 1,468, 625 
Reis Ke belac Willucrn hich corns enot ty Ache, ores Sav eucte tops 981,944 981, 100 1,071,410 1,202, 737 1, 420, 260 
BROT OH. cd airy ie erin lo Bote nica wie Sipe sone os 1,477, 954 1, 650, 916 1,661,213 1,532,732 | 4,562,050 


2,683,771 | 2,969,292 | 2,595,0211] 1,036,867 | 2,697,359 
36,253,642 | 32,710,676 | 37,801,013 1) 37,571,893 2) 48,995,515? 


oe mt 


Totals, Maintenance............ 
Plant and General Expenditures 


35, 878 26, 529 40,012 139 56, 673 


Brince foward sland. che s<s once esses 
BAO COMA tai eats taeice Shorea rele ear betaton 332, 083 1,481 326, 739 323, 276 341, 948 
Dewars WiC. st WAS sctcteis ae eosfeles 60, 629 STEISC 56, 300 63,978 72,418 


RE DOC ey ns cfaterae aisle ns hris ote) veg Si shahaleia ayers 608,383 | 1,012,114 995,430 | 1,133,170 | 1,278,144 
RD pam lO eeeriereta ts Wake eid cecthy pies ssiaionaois) apes 746, 219 629, 365 624, 860 507,041 502, 955 
ANI LOU Am sure ers lero s be aks stare cei wihnle'e acs 185, 740 178, 028 207, 621 248, 522 289, 683 
PASCAL CM GWIAIEE Woh. carers anoithaie cu 'sye lols sane ate © 146,715 135, 116 125, 048 125, 647 * 145, 143 
PID OL USE ese tects salve. Wie ciere stelsieks Sw a eceeAe Sua} 21, 850 8, 227 9,298 6,473 8, 421 
British Columbia....... BE Ne eet eS ere 360, 092 204, 421 14, 369 360, 696 277, 532 


af es ff 


2,497,589 | 2,253,068 | 2,399,677 | 2,774,0992) 2,978,108? 
715,989,185 62,839,937 | 65,094,997 | 71,851,3412) 84,164,757? 


Totals, Plant and General..... 
Grand Totals.............. 


Dominion-Provincia!l Distribution 
of All Expenditures 


TOR rai, chide ioc = Aa vm! Gs + Pee pale vo 2,204,229 | 5,141,755 | 7,132,612 | 3,917,448 | 1,073,581? 


SEITE SJ el NA alae on gt a ge ae ge A VS 65,674, 552 | 52,660,076 | 52,870,362 | 62,175,873 | 73, 536, 267 
Municipal—net expenditures and _ sub- 

SHS a eS a ge pee ee 7,752,012 | 4,694,404 | 4,626,330 | 5,514,832 | 9,441,779 
Subsidies from other sources*............ 358, 392 343, 702 465, 693 243,188 113,130 
nA nro 

1Includes 1,500 in the Northwest Territories. 2Includes expenditures in the Northwest 
Territories. ’ Includes payments from railways re elimination of grade crossings, etc. 


Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—By far the greater 


_ portion of the highway expenditure has been made by the provinces and conse- 


quently must be paid out of provincial taxes. Payment for much of the construction 
costs has been deferred and this has accounted for part of the rapid increase in 
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provincial funded debt since 1919. In 1919 the net funded debt of all the provinces 
was $270,338,092; in 1944 (the latest year for which provincial figures are available) 
it has reached $1,454,917,000, the portion chargeable to highways being $822,599,145 
or more than three times the net debt for all purposes in 1919. Proir to 1919 the 
provincial expenditures on highways were relatively small. 


6.—Provincial Government Funded Highway Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 


1942-44 
Payments 
Highway Debt Outstanding Interest on Sinking 
Province Capital Fund 
1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PARA Arenson 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ING Sheet: 66, 665,890] 66,635,828! 66,610,290} 2,438, 922) 2,326,984) 2,221, 438 Nil 437,107 
INGE ets ts 74,473,577| 73,901,807) 73,838,917] 3,081,017] 3,066,925) 3,042, 204 GV ALAY OAD) 469, 004 
Que sa ee ee 157,505, 956] 171,903,0852} 180,527,508} 5,355,000] 5, 833,181} 5,923, 483 938,000} 2,666, 634 
Ontreee vies 351, 863,030] 354,389, 819] 357, 119, 860)17, 593, 152)17, 719, 491}17, 855, 993 Nil Nil 
WIG tee SRE ae 17,972,539] 17,959,647) 17,880,939 850, 690 853, 666 828, 576 12, 892 213, 482 
Saskewnm sane 33, 818,920] 32,827,775| 31,946,250) 1,500,757] 1,506,509) 1,482, 130 991,145 950, 924 
PA Ga Nese eset: 44,290,637} 45,534,014] 47,862,119) 1,252,296] 1,283,923) 1,353,924 Nil Nil 
BiGieneion te 45,593,602} 48,211,872) 46,813,262] 2,015, 466] 2,020, 447| 2,003, 892 410, 954] 1,553,974 
Totals. ...! 792,544,151| 811,363,847! 822,599,145 |34,087,300134, 611, 126134, 711,640! 2,924,761] 6,291,125 
1 Not reported. 2 Treasury notes included. 


Provincial Government Revenues from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxation of 
motor-vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of Provincial Govern- 
ment income. In every province licences or permits, duly issued by the provincial 
authorities, are required for: motor-vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or 
drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. A sales 
tax on gasoline is also levied by each province and to Mar. 31, 1947, there was also 
a Dominion tax of 3 cents but this was withdrawn on that date and for the most part 
provincial taxes were increased to absorb the Dominion rate. The rates at present 
in effect are: for each of the three Maritime Provinces 13 cents; Quebec and Ontario 
11 cents; Manitoba 9 cents; Saskatchewan 10 cents; Alberta 9 cents; British 
Columbia 10 cents and Yukon 3 cents. The more important sources from which 
provincial revenues from motor-vehicles are derived are shown in Table 7. Federal 
Government revenues from import duties, excise and sales taxes are not included. 


7.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor-Vehicles, 1945 


Norre.—Provincial Governments report for their respective fiscal years, see Table 1, p. 680. 


Tax on 

Pend. [Operators india 
Province Passenger| Trucks | Motor- | Dealer | Gyo. | of Motor-| Gasoline | “47; Pie 
or Territory Cars. |and Buses| cycles | Licences f ve buses Tax ] nae eS 
Licences roe Revenue 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Peheisland acer 104, 336 61, 423 210 415 6, 449 1,870} 364,663} 541,960 
Nova Scotia...... 752,258] 730,026 2 6,526) 158,051 79,470} 2,906,639] 4,749, 675 
New Brunswick... 559, 991 647, 758 1, 658 2,208] 128,615 23,196] 2,101,072) 3,492,112 
Quiehecince soya tea 3,522,000] 2,357, 000 12,000 22,000} 760,000 73, 000}11, 461, 400|19, 325, 400 
OntBriOs tar tsclects'« 4,270,984] 3,474, 136 6, 182 17,055} 1,171,916]  541,637/26, 608, 291/36, 653, 342 
Manitoba. ....... 860,286] 322,918 SSI 6,680} 139,126} 246,000) 2,681,556} 4, 295, 403 
Saskatchewan..... 1,192,362} 630,666 4,574 15,525| 204, 247 12,399] 4,390,333] 6,813,951 
Alberta 5.0... ---| 1,454,925} 839, 023 3,514 10,075} 209,942] 728,050] 4,463,196) 7,728, 422 
British Columbia..| 1,656,772] 1,006, 831 13270 8,072) 229,737) 151,204) 4,330,543) 7,557, 211 
MAK OnE Tate a dee 2,243 4,022 64 Nil 400 Nil 17, 268 24, 319 
Totals......-. 14,376, 157'10,073,798 44,014 88,556! 3,008,483| 1,856,826159, 324, 961/91, 181,795 


1 Includes payment! of $10, 251,891 Federal Government guarantee of Provincial gasoline tax revenue. 
2 Included with miscellaneous. * Estimated. 
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Motor-Carriers.*—The lack of statistical information in. regard to the in- 
creasing amount of passenger and freight traffic on the highways of Canada led to 
the institution of a census of motor-carriers in 1941. The carriers were divided into 
two main classes: (1) passenger and (2) freight. Each of these was subdivided 
into two classes: (a) carriers with revenues less than $20,000, and (6) carriers 
with revenues of $20,000 or over. Bus companies handling urban traffic exclusively 
were compiled as a class. Many street railway systems operate motor-buses, but 
the statistics of such systems are not included here; they are included in electric 
railway statistics. Licensed carriers doing highway construction work, building 
air fields, etc., were excluded from the compilations. Taxi operators and urban 
delivery trucks also were excluded, except where their operations included inter- 
urban business. Carriers operating as both passenger and freight carriers were 
classed as passenger or freight according to the preponderance of the revenue. The 
passenger revenue of trucking companies and the freight revenue of bus companies 
were small percentages of their total revenues. 


Operators with revenue of less than $8,000 in 1941 were excluded from the 
1942 and subsequent compilations. The figures given below are therefore not 
comparable in all respects with those for 1941 published at pp. 602 and 603 of the 
1943-44 Year Book. 


* Statistics of traffic carried are given at p. 686, under Section 4, Road Traffic. For statistics by 
provinces see the annual report, ‘“Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger’’, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician, Ottawa. Price 10 cents. 


8.—Capital, Revenues, Employees and Equipment of Motor-Carriers, 1944 and 1945 


Norre.—Large freight carriers include those with annual revenues of $20,000 or over; small freight 
carriers those with annual revenues of from $8,000 to $20,000. 


Freight Carriers 
Passenger Carriers Totals 
Item Large Small 


1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 


GWarriers... 0... No. 498 492 384 357 479 475 1,361 1,324 

Investments— 
Land, buildings, 
equipment, etc. $ |24, 943, 461/25, 542, 071/3, 134, 904/2, 970, 400/26, 108, 096/30, 888, 282 54, 186, 461/59, 400, 753 


Revenue— 


roreioht)).cck..s.'. $ 139,541, 603/41, 015, 05414, 823, 750)/4, 403, 092 386, 097 547, 0381/44, 751, 450/45, 965, 184 
Passenger— 
Intercity and 
PUTA css wrote $ 275, 964 183, 997 28,504 11, 683|25, 151, 597/29, 467, 098)|25, 456, 065/29, 662,778 
City OR ir. s il Ni il Nil 8,560, 612] 9,240, 049]) 8,560,612) 9,240,049 


y $ Ni il Ni 
Miscellaneous... $ | 1,787,629] 1,703,241] 205,862} 193,900] 945,986] 1,392,338] 2,939,477] 3,289, 479 


Totals, Revenue $ |41, 605, 196/42, 902, 292/5, 058, 1164, 608, 675/35, 044, 292/40, 646, 523/81, 707, 604/88, 157, 490 


Working pro- 


prietors. 2)... No. 268 279 335 309 328 296 931 884 
Employees— 

As at July 15..No. 11,552 11,780 1, 288 iL BS 5,790 6, 216 18, 630 19,129 

As at Dec. 15.. “ 11, 458 11,671 1, 236 1,129 5, 930 6, 931 18, 624 19, 731 

Total wages... $ |16,743, 548/17, 200, 932|1, 400, 672/1, 281, 109) 9, 642, 877)11, 287, 000 27, 787, 097|29, 769, 041 
Equipment— 

Che a No. 5,391 Db, 200 1,205 1,049 176 204 6,772 6, 486 

Tractor, semi- 

_ trailer units. “ 1, 954 1,939 81 89 28 35 2,063 2,063 

Tralerss... 0. ef 1,013 1,077 69 54 21 23 1,103 1,154 


Buses “ 39 24 10 9 3, 055 3, 289 3° 104 3/322 
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Section 4.—Road Traffic 


Up to the present the motor-vehicle has affected passenger traffic of the steam 
and electric railways more than freight traffic. This diversion of passenger traffic 
has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor-bus is 
rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor-truck also carries a considerable amount of freight. , 


As explained at p. 685, certain statistics in regard to motor-carriers are 
collected, and those relating to freight and passengers carried are presented in 
Table 9. Traffic data were not available for the majority of the small operators. 
Many truck operators failed to report tons of freight carried and others reported 
only estimates; consequently these data are not very informative. A difficulty in 
compiling weights, which is quite understandable, is that much traflic was carried 
on a load basis and not a weight basis. Records of passengers appear to be fairly 
complete, possibly because tickets were sold and accounted for, and the unit was 
not so complex as for freight carried. 


9.—Traffic Carried by Motor-Carriers, 1944 and 1945 


Nors.—Large freight carriers include those with annual revenues of $20,000 or over; small freight 
carriers those with annual revenues of from $8,000 to $20,000. 


Se ene ee ene ee SS SS SS SS SS Sees 


Freight Carriers 
Passenger Carriers Totals 
Item Large Small 
1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 
Passengers 
Carried— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and 
TULALeR Ge No.| 663,257| 474,613} 54,412} 14,714] 91,697,757] 93, 738, 719|| 92,415,426) 94, 228, 046 
GG eee ee = Nil Nil Nil Nil 1/134, 021, 667}141, 344, 895)/134, 021, 667|141, 344, 895 
Special and 
Chartered 
Service— 
Intercity and ; 
TUG eee cae No.| 30,327) 14,530} 10,836} Nil 7,942,475) 3,972,792] 7,983,638) 3,987,322 
Cityrisine. es . Nil Nil Nil t 388, 151 297, 602 388, 151 297, 602 
Totals, Passen- 
gers Carried..No.| 693,584| 489,143) 65,248] 14, 714/234, 050, 050/239,354, 068 234,808, 882/239,857,865 
Totals, Freight 
Carried — 
Intercity and 
Buralses...cn- ton|8,044, 267|8,003,553/1,496,750|2, 739,033 63,936 110,985) 9,604,947] 10,853,631 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Division of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor- 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 10. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat: the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, differ- 
ences in climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 

Table 11 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor-vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 


ied 
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' died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 10, also accidents that occurred late in December and 
resulted in deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities 
but to January of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, the figures of 
fatalities of Tables 10 and 11 are not in complete agreement. 


10.— Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Provinces, 1936-45 


Notr.—This table was compiled in the Vital Statistics Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Figures for the years 1926-35 will be found at p. 578 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Year 


PoE. lege NES? N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 
DEATHS 
No No No. No No No. No: No. No. No. 

7 60 4] ayfll 564 53 47 | 72 101 1,316 

Ned. 97 67 405 774 66 47 55 124 1,642 

6 75 58 413 677 80 49 Th 110 1,545 

dh 84 92 390 | - 682 63 65 81 120 1,584 

10 104 81 434 746 87 59 . 72 116 1,709 

9 104 89 485 835 79 45 78 128 1, 852 

8 72 52 363 610 52 58 62 132 1, 409 

5 90 70 392 563 44 34 84 155 1, 437 

11 73 56 406 526 53 43 80 124 1872 

8 75 88 415 618 66 | 57 69 125 1; 521 


DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR-VEHICLES 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


9-17 | 12-99 | 12-27 | 20-48 9-56 7:07 4-60 7:39 9-52 10-61 
8-73 | 19-38 | 18-22 | 20-46) 12-41 8-16 4-47 5-48 | 10:66 12-44 
7-51 | 14-64 | 15-63 | 20-10 | 10-12 9-07 4-49 7:18 9-23 11-08 
8-71} 15-85 | 24-14 | 18-30 9-99 7-09 5-46 7-12 9-83 11-01 
12-39 | 17-97 | 20-77 | 19-28 | 10-60 9-57 4-65 5-97 9-06 11-39 
11-23 | 16-56 | 21-47 | 20-89 | 11-30 8-18 3°42 6-18 9-52 11-78 
10-61 12-23 | 13:77 | 16-31 8-53 5-58 4-46 4-94 9-93 9-24 
6-23 | 15-20 | 17-41 17-60 8-14 4-71 2-54 6-59 } 11-51 9-51 
13-08 | 12-60 | 14-15] 18-12 7-79 5-68 3:05 | 6-28 9-18 9-14 
9-05 | 13:28 | 21-17 | 18-15 9-33 7-12 4-06 5:30 | (9-27 10-16 


11.—Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1945 


Norr.—Figures are as reported by provincial motor-vehicle authgrities for the calendar year. 


Item PeHdeleNesas Ne Bede. Que: Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 
No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Accidents 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of 
one or more persons. . 7 72 I 309 547 55 43 68 108 - 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to 
one or more persons. . 64 674 1 4,529 7,085) 1,111 784 738} 2,262 - 
Resulting in property 
damage only......... 126 957 1 8,495 5,826] 2,202) 1,527) 3,319) 4,697 = 
Totals, Accidents..... 197} 1,708 896| 13,333] 13,458] 3,368] 2,354) 4,125] 7,057) 46,501 


1 Not segregated. 
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11.—Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1945—concluded 


, Pee rr ore be 28 OG i ee a oe Ne ee eee 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |} Total 


2 ee ee a a re aa | (nae ee 


Persons Killed 


Pedestriatseae. stace aa. 4 39 32 167 283 27 10 18 44 624 
Motorcyclists (drivers 

and passengers)....... Nil Nil Nil 5 13} Nil Nil 2 v Di, 
Drivers of other motor- f : 

RS UNC CSch ayn, ee eet & 1 9 j1 52 125 18 16 15 
Passengers and attend- 34 623 
ants of other motor- 

vehicles....... 2 25 14 91 133 22 16 39 


Drivers and other oc- 
cupants of horse-drawn 


Webiclesi eer ea ies Nil Nil 3 13 4 1} Nil 1} Nil 22 
Pedaheyclists....k 0... es 6 5 18 40 3 3 1 11 87 
Other persons.......... sid Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 15} Nil 16 
Totals, Persons Killed q 79 65 346 598 65 54 69 116 1,399 


Persons Injured 


Pedestriansee ssa. sau: 6 326 199| 2,337 2, 883 526 124 216 710 (CONE 
Motorcyclists (drivers 

and passengers)....... 9, 18} Nil 115 268 23 14 34 129 603 
Drivers of other motor- if ( 

VGHICLES #2 CMe Ee 28 149 836 1,967 | 326 231 645 
Passengers and attend- BoD owl 14, 406 

ants of other motor- 

VieliGles pebioeen mae ae 30 354 2,315 3,917 650 506} 1,360 


Drivers and other oc- 
cupants of horse-drawn 


VWeDIClES fete fetaeitt ache i 6| Nil 155 Sie = 21 31 12 18 331 
Pedal cyclists.......... 3 43 So 434 682 150 51 85 242 1,690 
Other persons.......... Nil Nil « Nil Nil Nil 3 58 4 65 


Bt ig 7 Gia ene: aa cae 70 896 554| 6,192 9,804; 1,457) 1,199} 1,142) 3,108] 24,422 
Property Damage. ..$ | 17,862/247,509|118,695| 1  |2,249,271|278,544|427,342/541, 878/960, 367 4,841,4682 


1 No record. 2 Total for provinces reporting. 


Gasoline Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor-vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. However, the taxable gasoline is still largely consumed by motor-vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in their use. Net sales are 
the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quantities on which 
the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not imposed at the 


time of sale. 


Figures to the end of 1940 show a steady increase in gasoline sales since depres- 
sion years. Later figures are, of course, materially affected by the conservation 
measures taken in 1941, and the system of gasoline rationing effective from April 
1942 to August, 1945. 
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: 
12.—Sales of Gasoline, by Provinces, 1940-45 
ee SSSSsSS0aSa\»>mms 
Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Pebhslsland ys. o:6 se 4,094, 203 5,174,759 6, 628, 067 7,881, 403 9,295, 639 4,715, 743 
Nova Scotia.......... 34,961,212 | 41,354,887 | 40,885,976 | 42,465,349 | 43,462,061 | 37,727,413 
New Brunswick...... 24,829,924 | 26,288,682 | 25,499,817 | 27,255,758 | 28,077,021 29,175,358 
Quebec a tice saci e. 148,499,644 | 165,839,507 | 149,918,783 | 147,048, 452 178, 879, 214 168, 304, 460 
OntariOn eereta 371,903,633 | 410,711,924 | 348,811,002 | 309,487,964 | 315,976,426 | 323,814, 957 
WianitOb ees sner sess wer 48,893,738 | 54,212,671 | 58,566,931 | 63,375,584 | 70,399, 123 56,119,024 
Saskatchewan........ 101,101,143 | 112,779,554 | 101,808,034 104,175,400 | 119, 840,189 118, 463, 733 
Ad Derte Srictrc caters 83, 808,689 | 93,068,504 | 97,502,012 | 114,969,882 | 120,159,267 | 102, 753.583 
British Columbia..... 65,198,108 | 70,995,551 | 73,186,336 | 86,932,371 | 84,383,083 74, 621, 447 
‘Totals, Gross Sales. .| 883,290,294] 980,426,039 | 897,806,958 | 903,592,163 | 970,472,023 915,695,718 
Refunds and exemp- 
HONG Sei ar cles aa aee: 180,573, 9981] 233,017,682 | 286,087,504 | 373,747,304 | 395,615,510 | 253,079,186 
Totals, Net Sales. ...| 702,716,2961| 747,408,357 | 611,719,454 | 529,844,859 574,856,513 | 662,616,532 


1 Exclusive of 2,975,000 gal. of aviation gasoline purchased and placed in storage by the Federal 
Government. 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping 
was consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). The Act was a 
sequel to the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 
The Canada Shipping Act is a comprehensive piece of legislation and constitutes, 
in fact, the incorporation in the shipping law of Canada of features of international 
agreements and of British and previous Canadian legislation. A brief summary of 
the Act is given at pp. 681-683 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals and 
harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
pilotage service, steamship inspection, personnel and accidents to shipping. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


Since all waterways, including canals and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon 
equal terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries 
of the world, the commerce of the Dominion is by no means entirely dependent upon 
Canadian shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coast-wise traffic is 
carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship 
that falls under the definition of “British Ship” given in Sect. 6 of the Act and 
is controlled as to management and use in Canada must, unless registered else- 
where in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An exception is made in the case 
of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or inland navi- 
gation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British registry) that is not registered 

* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to naviga- 
tion, canals, harbours, administrative services, and marine services, by the Department of Transport 
and the National Harbours Board; graving docks and part of the financial statistics, by the Department 
of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Steamship Subsidies, Department of Trade and 


Commerce; Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics 
of shipping, by the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


. 
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in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not entitled to the privileges accorded 
to British ships. Vessels about to be built may be recorded, and vessels being 
built or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships under the Act. 


For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see pp. 704-712. The tables are included there under traffic statistics 
because they relate more directly to traffic and services than merely to the shipping 
available. For an account of the shipping services operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, see pp. 694-696. 


1.—Vessels on Canadian Shipping Registry, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1940-44 
Nore.—Figures for 1935-39 are given at p. 581 of the 1941 Year Book. 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Province 
or Territory No. | Net Tons| No. | Net Tons} No. | Net Tons} No. | Net Tons| No. | Net Tons 


Pees LSLANC Skene 89 8,611 89 5,313 86 5, 157 86 5, 161 85 4,925 
Nova Scotia..... 1,811 77,477| 1,932 80, 548) 2,082 57,369) 2, 233 54,673) 2,371 52,274 
New Brunswick 847 39, 647 7 38,927; 872 34, 629 8 31,564} 915 31,421 
Quebée:. icc tte 152] 435,542] 1,151] 422,476] 1,175} 422,926] 1,226] 577,510} 1,326; 896,795 
Ontarios..,.- 535% 1,232] 397,900] 1,252) 390,766] 1,226; 370,645] 1,208] 355,282} 1,208) 349, 223 
Manitoba........ 9, 890 9 9,791 97 9,81 106 11,378) 112 11,441 
Saskatchewan.. 201 2 201 2 201 2 201 2 201 
British Columbia} 3, 10 318,399] 3,257| 318,764] 3,294} 304,482] 3,316) 308,276] 3,335) 294,759 
Yuk Oneeee erie 5,025 18 5,025 18 5,025 15 4,259 15 4,259 

Totals....... 8,396| 1,292,692} 8,667) 1,271,811| 8,852) 1,210,247| 9,074/ 1,348,304) 9,369 1,645,298 


i ee 
Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works. 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, 
the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances 
to harbours —a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all 
Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described under marine services at pp. 694-695. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy, at pp. 734-735. 


Aids to navigation, excepting very minor ones, are listed in three annual pub- 
lications of the Department of Transport covering the Atlantic Coast, Inland Waters 
and Pacific Coast, respectively. A summary table showing marine danger signals 
maintained in Canada during the fiscal years 1929-40 is given at p. 581 of the 1941 
Year Book. 


A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship'Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 
works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and also the control of roads and 
bridges that cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of naviga- 
tion in important waters that freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are 
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carried on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case 
in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal: these operations are primarily 
intended to prevent flood conditions during the spring ice break-up. 


2.— Duration of the Season of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
1933-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1882-1911 are given at p. 756 of the 1934-35 Year Book and for 1912-82 
at p. 615 of the 1942 edition. : 


BE ee ea eee eee eee ee eee 
SS eeeSeeeeaeooS=$~uq®=—=$@mmsSSSS—————_——_—_0_—_—™—" 


Channel First Last Channel First Last 

Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec, from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal Montreal (e) Montreal Montreal 

Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! | Harbour Harbour 

1083 RIGS es Mar. 23 Apr. 14 Deen 2 Git tr1940e eas Apr. 23 Apr. 24 Dec. 5 
TORE eee ery 28 lem oli . 8 TOA eee cerees $s pa KS, 17 
1935.05 Sete en's anaes) bos area it) ee 9 POAQe Outten: £ Somers 7, May 2 ret 16 
1O3G ur cleeetera 6 See 8 A Ae a! a gi OAS eR nme vette pie!) eva 24 fee 13 
LOS 7h eee Apr. 9 Seednea ely & 8 WO4A rete hs : Suen tOAl, Apr. 21 56 9 
TOSS ee nas be Ae by Resa i) . 4 TOAST pee ees: bt 1 SS i A 
HOS Dive Facey cree ah!) ea loo!) a 0 1946 Stree: s 1 Semi igs oS eS, 


1 ‘Channel Open’’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


Before the period of extensive railway construction, which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and the Ottawa River, were the chief avenues of transportation. These 
routes were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages and, to eliminate 
the toil of unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages, canals were 
constructed. 


The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
Canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700. Only after the conquest of Canada by 
the British, however, were improvements of the main water routes made. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century increased internal and foreign trade and the intro- 
duction of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. 
Although some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, 
they soon became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since 
the development of railways in Canada and, even more, since the growth of motor- 
vehicle traffic, the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence River Route, are playing a less important part in the transportation 
activities of the country. 


The principal canals of Canada are under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Department of Transport and each is accessible from the Atlantic Ocean. They 
serve six routes: (1) Montreal to Port Arthur and Fort William, via the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes; (2) Montreal to the International Boundary near Lake 
Champlain, via the Richelieu River; (3) Montreal to Ottawa, via the Ottawa River; 
(4) Ottawa to Perth and Kingston, via the Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers; 
(5) Trenton, at the mouth of the Trent River on Lake Ontario, to the mouth of the 
Severn River on Lake Huron; and (6) St. Peters, Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the Bras d’Or Lakes. The aggregate length of these six routes is 1,844 miles, 
the total of actual canal being 535 miles. 
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The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, 
together with the number and dimensions of the locks thereon and other information 
may be found in the bulletin “Canals of Canada”, published by the Department of 
Transport. A table showing the length and lock dimensions of canals as at the 
end of 1941 will be found at p. 583 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Public Works are the 
St. Andrews Lock (length, width and draft, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) at 
Selkirk on the Red River, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. There are also 
a few small isolated locks, each controlled under the authority of the province in 
which it is situated. 


Subsection 4.—Harbours © 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness 
without taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at many of the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include | 
the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for 
freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for 
such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Facilities may include cold-storage 
warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, 
oil-storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 

Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National 
Harbours Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Transport and are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public 
harbours coming under the direct supervision of the Department of Transport of 
which 131 are in charge of harbour masters. 

At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, 
etc. Ata number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with separ- 
ately. 


3.-Facilities of Six of the Principal Harbours, as at Dec. 31, 1946 


Norr.—The facilities include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the National 
Harbours Board at these ports. 


Item Halifax ea Quebec ee es Montreal | Vancouver 

Minimum depth of approach 
Ghanncley cue tee cs ibe 50 30 30 32°5 32-5 35 
Harbourirall way. ke. cere aie: miles 31 63 22 5 60 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc...... No. 46] 20 36 3 105 28 
eenethiot berbhing eee-ser sede tt. 33,416 15,175 32,505 8,690 51,060 31, 436 
Transit-shed floor space......... sq. ft.| 1,236,804 812, 000 743, 642 173, 600] 2,063,033} 1,415,514 


Cold-storage warehouse capacity.cu. ft.| 1,655,350 900,000} 500,000 Nil 2,909,210}. 1,312,104 
Grain Elevators— 


Capacity jocnuk ac ket menus bu. 2,200,000} 3,000,000} 4,000,000} 2,000, 000/15, 162,000) 18,716, 500 

Woadingiratesne....shees: bu. per hr. 75,000 150, 000 90, 000 32,000} 400,000 312,000 
Floating crane capacity......... tons 75 65 75 Nil 75 50 
Coal-dock storage capacity...... ie 111, 000 61,000} 215,000} 300,000} 1,380,000 Nil 
Oil-tank storage capacity....... gal. |116,303,000| 9,179, 510/26, 280, 000 Nil 30,000,000] 96,339,592 


National Harbours Board.—A description of the origin and functions of the 
National Harbours Board is given at pp. 679-681 of-the 1940 Year Book. The 
Board is responsible for the administration and operation of the following properties 
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(representing a capital investment of approximately $225,000,000): port facilities 
such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses, 
terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal and the Second Narrows 
Bridge at Vancouver. Operating revenues and expenses for these properties are 
given in Table 16, p. 702. 


Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—As stated above, there are 300 
public harbours in Canada, created by proclamation under Part X of the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934. These harbours are under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Transport and are administered under rules and regulations approved by the 
Governor in Council. Harbour masters have been appointed by the Minister 
of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration being made from fees 
levied on vessels under the terms of the Act. 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks. The dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease 
to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while the old Esquimalt dry dock was 
temporarily transferred to the Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. 
This transfer is to be effective until such time as the dock is commercially required, 
when it will be returned to the control of the Department of Public Works. The 
large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided into two 
parts and were built at a cost of approximately $3,850,000 each. Under the Dry 
Dock Subsidies Act (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17, 1910), several docks have been sub- 
sidized by payments of 3 to 43 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number 
of years, as shown in Table 5. 


4.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Federal Government 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 
Location Length |——__—————_—_—___|__ Water 9 |——_—_____ 
Coping ) Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 
ft ft ft ft. ft ft ft 
Lauzon, Que., Champlain....... 1, 150-0 144-0 105-0 120-0 | 40-0 H.W 18 13-3 
Iauzon, Que:; Lorne. ?.2:..:...%. 600-3 100-0 59-5 62:0 | 25-7 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).... 450-61 90-0 41-0 65-0 | 28-8 H.W.2| 7 to 10 | 3-to 8 
HOSOI AG) Ost oes o dese lasiee- 1, 173-8 149-0 126-0 135-0 | 40-0 H.W. | 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
Ai eSGON; Ont ads risis'eav be si econ 353-5 79-0 47-0 | 55-0 | 14-6 L.W - - 


1 Face of caisson to vertical face at head, 481-0 ft.; length of pad on which keel blocks rest, 403-5 ft. 
‘Over keel blocks at H.W. 10 ft. tide, 26-1 ft. 


5.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 
Subsidies Act, 1910 


Depth : 

Location Length | Width wate Total Cost Subsidy 
i 
ft ft. ft $ 
Mollinewood Nor 1; Ont. oo. 2c, fe ees ob 25 518-3 59-8 13-0 500,000 | 3 p.c. for 20 years 
Walling wood: Nox? Ont. iis sec chine 410-0 95-0 16-0 306,965 | 3 p.c. for 20 years 
IMATE NUTT Ont. L os ide vac ne-a.ala ne 'slsjees = 701-0 77-5 16-2 1,258,050 | 3 p.c. for 20 years 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

MA Cu CO ONMONGNL Mevcine n+ na ee nese ¥40 8 9s 601-0 100-0 38-0 | 3,000,000 | 34 p.c. for 35 years 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock)!....... 600-0 | 100-0 32-02] 2,199,168 | 34 p.c. for 35 years 
RRL OTT ON choi). csth 2 cots las) cke <hlotoniv pia ba Binks 1, 157-8 131-5 40-3 | 5,500,000 | 44 p.c. for 35 years 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock).... 556-4 98-0 28-03} 2,500,000 | 44 p.c. for 35 years 


1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 28 ft, over blocks, 3 Over sill (H.W.). 
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Subsection 5.—Marine Services and Operations of the Federal 
Government 


The services covered by this Subsection are those dealing with steamship 
inspection, pilotage service, sea-faring personnel and accidents to shipping, and the 
operations are those of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, and the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff, 
at Ottawa, and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Act provides for a Board, known as the Board of Steamship Inspection, which 
decides on questions arising out of the administration of the Act. The Steamship 
Inspection Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of the 
provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships and 
the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under 


which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of . 


workers employed in loading or unloading ships; and also for the administration 


and carrying out of the provisions relating to the certification and employment of 


marine engineers. 


6.—Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1946 


Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected 
Port to Inspection - Vessels Not 
when in Registered or Owned Registered or Inspected 
Commission in the Dominion Owned Elsewhere 
gross gross gross gross 
No. tonnage No tonnage No. tonnage No. tonnage 

lia lite peers se give 232, 856 147 221,367 5 11, 489 Nil - 
Saint doh -n.c 110 302, 927 59 237, 868 Nil - 51 65,059 
Quebec raauve.g sea: 72 47, 847 71 47,801 ff - 1 46 
Sorel see ea see 81 64, 592 56 54, 229 sf = 25 10, 363 
iMontreale eats jo 4 149 281, 192 87 129, 752 3 13, 467 59 137,973 

Kangstonencseeee ve SeaGe 85, 987 62 ‘85, 987 Nil - Nil - 
ALOLOMGOsaasicial eee 199 344, 360 193 338, 883 1 2,482 5 2,995 
Midland tisan a. oer. Pat 8, 184 16 2,206 Nil - 11 5,978 
Collingwood....... TH 97,669 67 95, 439 1 1,895 9 335 
Port Arthury.....0: 144 21, 054 61 16, 497 Nil - 83 4,557 
Vancouver........ 325 468, 197 271 437,005 3 2am oo 51 7,439 
Victoriavsene. core 92 198, 931 52 119,781 Nil - 40 79,150 
Totalsysieee.. 1,490 | 2,153,796 | 1,142 | 1,786,815 13 53,086 335 313,895 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. Qualified pilots may offer their services to the 
stranger in local and confined waters. At the same time, pilotage might also be 
considered as a method of insurance. 


There are 42 pilotage districts in Canada, 9 of which (Sydney, Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, Churchill 
and British Columbia) are under the Minister of Transport as pilotage authority. 
The other districts function under local pilotage authorities appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act, 


; 
| 
| 
; 
. 
| 
; 
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Table 7 shows, by major ports, the number and aggregate tonnage of ships 
using pilots during the fiscal years 1944-45 and 1945-46. Corresponding statistics 
are not available for the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district. 


7.—Pilotage Service by Districts, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 
District | SH 

Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
STASIS UIN Om ceinae es Fae ee Va aan allie Ae wT NETS Be ~ = 12 2,571 
PUVA Nee a atey bees, so eee uae Ts anv ER ETI Era 3, 248 6, 670, 844 2,220 4,300, 214 
ivi NGr sO Lames Seen acne tes Umit tate fast neehi meer Sines 1,401 3,153, 901 1,405 3, 532, 965 
PSION SO CRB ee ween Ve Awl eg MISE Calg teimes hrm Cl 5, 767 18, 758, 467 3, 269 10, 819, 247 
Cnebecs Que sai. a heeise ss ne Ate ah aO RET CORPO GE eee 1,921 4,097,013 2,766 8,050, 185 
MEG ETOH eG UD Re ioc si «aie ho Seales Ake Res eas 3, 623 5,973, 619 4,872 9.757, 632 
ibs isst ay Oa) Erbae OVE) hie Wie ae Ren Ge Biya ane a Aeon 1,538 4, 987, 550 2,138 8, 332, 026 
Churchill Maney ere oe Se Sohalereganeiviee vel seeeees 6 6, 868 1 5 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Seamen shipped and discharged at 
Canadian ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, numbered 30,361 and 27,042, respectively. Corres- 
ponding figures for the years 1908 to 1917 are given at p. 690 of the 1938 edition 
the Year Book, and for the years 1918 to 1939, at p. 587 of the 1941 edition. The 
publication of this information was not permitted during the war years 1939 to 1945. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under 
which the Canadian Government became possessed of, and responsible for, the 
operations of a merchant marine are explained at p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
A table showing the operating results from 1919 to 1936 is given at p. 689 of the 
1937 Year Book. 


The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., con- 
sisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original cost 
of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356, the total 
capital recovery of $5,422,565 being made up as follows: (1) the sale of 56 vessels 
for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on 4 vessels lost, amounting to 
$2,111,475; (3) the sale of 6 vessels to the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Ltd., for ' $933,072. 


The charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., and its 
subsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, had not been surrendered and 
in 1940 the Company was reconstituted and is operating on behalf of the Canadian 
Government certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use by the 
Canadian Government or condemned by the Court. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the 
Federal Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. Due 
to war restrictions, no information later than that published at p, 588 of the 1941 
Year Book has been made available, 
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8.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., 
1937-46 


Nore.—Statistics for 1929-36 are given at p. 620 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Operating | Operating | Operating Depre- Book Loss 
Year Revenues | Expenses Net ciation Interest or Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1937s soe Poe oe eee 4,676,684 | 4,018,146 | +658, 538 328, 287 808, 432 —481,275 
LOSS eee oe eee 4,915,355 | 4,169,116 | +746, 239 328, 641 818, 613 —404, 109 
TOD ON Me Ena Peantne ec ae 4,642,306 | 4,018,447 | +623, 859 328, 829 816, 366 —524, 429 
nKSY. (Vere tebe amen Weim e nines 6A: 5,750,341 | 4,545,306 |+1, 205, 035 329,079 816, 661 —12,733 
BAY. aie aoe Ne ess careers en ae 6,756,464 | 5,029,107 |+1, 727,357 262, 645 816, 701 +593, 216 
194 DR RS Fs ene nes artes 5,600,496 | 4,220,219 |+1,380, 277 160, 634 816, 701 +273, 880 
OAS eee ae ng Hees eects 4,492,189 | 2,949,216 |+1, 542,973 239, 363 813,073 +438, 837 
[O4UP Nt, one ee trate poeis 5,378,059 | 3,160,568 |+-2, 217,491 243,158 651,246 | +1, 271,387 
L945 5 see ie ee eee 4,412,252 | 2,569,626 |+1, 842, 626 279, 466 612,999 | +1, 116, 086 
1946 eee ahs ans eee bre eee 6,669,129 | 4,671,148 |+1,997, 981 288, 092 596,499 | +1,302,052 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available that give any idea of the cost of water- 
borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures may be classified as capital expenditures, or investments and expend- 
itures for maintenance and operation. Revenues from operation are also recorded. 
Undoubtedly, in so far as capital expenditures for the permanent improvement of 
waterways are concerned, those of the Federal Government cover the major part. 
There has been some expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and 
private capital expenditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. ‘The investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, has come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available 
regarding private investments in shipping except those appearing in the reports of 
the operating companies which cover only a portion of the field. Neither.are there 
statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditures.—So far as capital expenditures on Canadian water- 
ways are concerned, the only figures available are those compiled from the Balance 
Sheet of the Dominion or the annual reports of the Departments of Transport, 
Public Works and Finance, but such investments or capital expenditures cannot 
be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the undertakings represented. 
The costs of building canals and other waterways and permanent works to facilitate 
water transportation in Canada are represented in such reports at their original 
book values, no deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for depre- 
ciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier works where they had been 
superseded, as in the first Welland Canals for instance. To this extent such figures 
are an overstatement of the present value of the works in use. There is a further 
limitation that should be noted in regard to such figures: they do not include the 
costs of maintenance and improvements or the operation of these works, such charges 
having been made to the Consolidated Deficit Account as annual expenditures 
and not to capital account. Table 9, which shows capital expenditures on canals, 
marine service and miscellaneous water-transport facilities to have reached the grand 
total of over $383,000,000, must be interpreted with the above qualifications in 
mind. In Table 10 the capital values of the fixed assets administered by the National 
Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1945 and 1946: these are in addition to 
the capital expenditures of Table 9. These figures reflect the capital situation 
in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better than do those of Table 9 
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in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they include all buildings, 
machinery and durable plant improvements; they have also been subject to deduc- 
tions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment of plant and more nearly 
approach the present value of the properties under the administration of the National 


Harbours Board. 


9.—Capital Expenditures of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Service 
and Miscellaneous Water Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946 


Norr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport, the Department of 


Finance and the Department of Public Works. 


Expenditures 
Years Ended Total 
Item Mar. 31— to 
Mar. 31, 
1945) 1946 1946 
$ $ $ 
Canals 
Quebec Canals— 
Beauharnois (old)...|Cr. 500} Nil 1, 635, 469 
Carillon and Gren- 
Wille E oe eee ss as Nil He 4,191, 727 
Chambly 
(Richelieu R.)..... % sf 780, 819 
Lachine-8. i... Cr. 6,649} 13, 981, 652 
Lake St. Francis.... Nil 75, 907 
Lake St. Louis...... “4 SF 298,176 
Soulanges........... #: " 7,899, 870 
Sto vAnned= acs a a iZ 1,320, 216 
St. Ours 
(Richelieu R.)..... e vat 735, 964 
Ontario — St. Law- 
rence Canals— 
Cornwallis gh se 7,245, 803 
Williamsburg 
Canals Suan a fH Ieoo4noo2 
Farran Point..... iH % 877,091 
Rapide Plat...... i id 2,159, 881 
Galopsituie. exes. sf £6 6,143,468 
Galops Channel... minis 1,039, 896 
North Channel... eS as 1,995, 143 
River Reaches..... i st 483, 830 
St. Peters, N.S..... a Ms 648, 547 
Culbute Lock and 
Dam (Ottawa R.)..| ° “ a 382,391 
ricleatie seein en =: ¢ 4,214, 211 
[Beh ets fab ed ster Ue = s 489, 599 
'$t. Lawrence Ship 
(BUPVEVE): elecci ass . 133, 897 
Sault-Ste. Marie..... oF * 4,935, 809 
Bleren Game ators are hoas Y Cr. 2,350} 19,960, 224 
MIIIEAN eRe cece ie “i Nil 1, 248, 947 
Welland Ship........ Cr. 122/Cr. 6, 661/131, 889, 881 


Prior Welland Canals|Cr.19,957|/Cr. 6,775} 27,449, 102 
Canals generally..... Nil Nil 34, 967 
Adjustment suspense.|  “ “ 165, 361 


Totals, Canals... .|Cr.20,579|Cr.22,435| 243,752, 400 


Marine Service 


River St. Lawrence 


Ship Channel....... 910,817) 948,701} 86, 632,713 
Tug Ocean Eagle..... Nil ’ Nil 91,072 
Construction of. 

Ice-breaker......... wy * 760, 699 
Hopper Barge 

Chesterfield.......... = oe 233,941 
- Totals, Marine 

"Service.....:...... 910,817| 948,701! 87,718,425 


Expenditures 
Years 
Item Ended ae 
Mae pf |Mar.-3), 
1945 194 
and 1946 
f $ $ 

Miscellaneous Facilities! 

Bare Point breakwater....... Nil 217,996 
Burlington Bay Canal........ ss 308, 328 
Burlington Channel improve- 

TITEN GSI ete ns Suge ae oa ss 1,392, 490 
Cape Tormentine Harbour... ef 95, 000 
Esquimalt graving dock..... 6 7,799, 761 
Georgian Bay to Montreal 

waterway survey.......... “« 918,797 
Halifax elevator site......... Me 86, 512 
Kingston graving dock....... ea 556, 589 
Bake st] beter er csc ose ine se 1,164, 235 
Lévis graving dock. :... 2... so 971, 593 
Miscellaneous wharves....... <¢ 1, 201, 1382 


Port Arthur, Fort William 
and River Kaministikwia 


TMPLO VEIMENTSNr ss fees chee “ 16, 249, 020 
Port Colborne Harbour...... is 904, 459 
Rainy River Lock and Dam. “ 134 
Sorel Harbour improvements. iy 1, 806,541 
St. Andrews Rapids and Red 

River improvements...... 2 1,569,777 
Tiffin Harbour improvements « 481, 622 
Toronto Harbour improve- 

WVETUES I Ss ei ae ie ae ss 9,331, 987 
Upper St. Lawrence River 

Channel improvements... oe 468,098 
Victoria, B.C., Harbour im- 

DIGVeMenRta seca. oe ame f 5: 131, 025 
Victoria, Ont., Harbour im- 

TOW CINEDISe ee hate sae eee sf 761, 802 

Motalsee. sore ee — 51,416,898 
Years Ended 
Total to 
Mar. 31— Mar. ale 
1946 
1945 1946 
$ $ $ 
Summary 
Canalsieateete a usiened Cr.20,579|Cr.22,435/243, 752, 400 
Marine service..... 910,817] 948,701) 87,718,425 
Miscellaneous 
PAGWITICS Nn scs' oe 225, 664 Nil 51, 416, 898 


Grand Totals... .|1,115,902| 926,266/382,887,723 


1 These are works not covered elsewhere in these tables, and shown in the ‘“‘ Public Accounts’’, as 


Schedule ‘‘K’’ to the Balance Sheet. 
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10.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dee. 31, 1945 and 1946 


Norre.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1945 1946 Item 1945 1946 


$ $ $ $ 
Harbour dredging......... 12,270,897 | 12,270,897 || Harbour buildings....... 743, 264 744,907 
Healiestatews wrescn cree 12,760, 834 | 12,760,107 || Central heating plants... 148,379 148, 379 
Vehicular bridges......... 300, 573 30025735) pe blarbour, shops. .csae saan 332,308 333, 705 
Roads, fences and bound- Electric power systems..| 1,060,732 1,068, 861 
GTICT Ye ah ee Crem NACo 1,760, 539 1,760,539 || Water supply systems.... 744,314 744, 339 
Sewers and drains........ 663, 600 663,600 || Floating equipment...... 20139265 2,055, 402 
Miscellaneous structures... 746, 844 751,136 || Shore equipment........ 785,110 858,978 
Wharves and piers........ 89,480,348 | 89,490,536 || Miscellaneous small plant. 565, 099 565, 162 
Permanent sheds......... 19,710,727 | 19,713,510 || Engineering — general 
Shed hoists and electrical = SUIV CY Sites terete Aon 606, 403 606, 403 
Granesi' sn eras tes cee 248,973 248,973 || Works under construction. 338, 657 599, 276 
Railway systems......... 6, 981, 671 7,004,861 || Sundry expenditure— 
Grain elevator systems...| 41,916,269 | 41,908, 269 undistributed.......... 5, 395, 832 5, 395, 832 
Cold-storage systems..... 5,728,486 | 5,723,481 || Bridge construction, 
Office furniture and appli- right-of-way, etc...... 19,318,490 | 19,164,920 
AN COSt artic el rms Sano 140, 528 144, 625 | 
Motals \.t,.) aren 224,762,142 | 225,027,271 


11.—Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the Harbour Boards for 
Capital Expenditures, 1944-46 


Note.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours and Properties | 1944 1945 1946 Harbours and Properties} 1944 1945 1946 

$ $ $ : $ $ 
Hahifag sso emer 2 te tines 147,021] 181,344) 212,320|| Prescott elevator....... Nil Nil Nil 
Saintwobieeees sin. nie 31,885} Nil 5, 600|| Port Colborne elevator. . ty af 819 
@hieontimis char Nil Nil Churchilleeaernr eva cre ig se 3, 562 
Quebecie tie eek eis eae + < LOZ TeV anCOUV eR acer aciecs 22,992} 18,315) 438,372 
(breéshivers= ats eee. oe 867 1,550}! Second Narrows bridge.| © Nil Nil Nil 
Montreallt yi a nee ee 18,767| 44,676] 223,432|| Head Office............ Ne i s 
Jacques Cartier bridge...| Nil Nil Nil 


Totals euGosthea: 220,665) 245,202) 506,912 


Waterway Expenditures and Revenues on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditures under this heading (Tables 12 to 14) are mainly for the operation and 
maintenance of varous facilities for water transport, but unfortunately the line 
between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditures to facilitate water transportation 
shown here, the Federal Government annually expends a considerable amount to 


cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., and of the — 


National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown 
in Table 17, and for the maintenance and operation of radio stations to aid navigation 
as shown in Table 3 of Part VII at p. 731. Operating expenditures and revenues 
of facilities administered by the National Harbours Board are shown separately 
in Table 16. The National Harbours Board operates as a statutory corporation. 
The improvement in the financial results since control was unified under the Board, 
is indicated by the increase of consolidated operating income from $2,452,000 
in 1935 to $5,062,221 in 1946. 
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12. Expenditures on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946 


Norr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


EXPENDITURES ON IMPROVEMENTS 


Years ed Total eae Ended Total 
ar. 31— to ar. 31— to 
Item Mar. 31, Item —_——___—_—_—__| Mar. 31, 
1945 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Main Canals— Secondary Canals— 
Quebec Canals— Carillon and Grenville.| 17,772 3,913 637,658 
Beauharnois (old)....| Nil Nil 355, 640|| Chambly (Richelieu R.)}| Nil 2,308) 1,254, 602 
Hungry Bay Dyke. ee os 47,223) Rideau and Tay....... 8, 500 4,980) 1,100,744 
aehine ssesicse tec. ce 14,062| 3,133, 797|) Ste. Annes............. Nil Nil 232, 812 
Lake St. Francis..... < Nil | 55,324) St. Ours (Richelieu R.) ‘ Sh Daa 199, 633 
Quebec Dredging Sti eters, sNS. esses 11, 811 9,799 898, 526 
RICO weaeen ren Bat fs ts OG 22 I Wrentiseon ctioe i 2\. ters) attic 787} 17,108} 4,355, 183 
SOUlanwesipen sts aickoes i ss G09 Soon lures soe heehee iecaa's Nil Nil 142, 554 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Miscellaneous— 
Canals— fy 3 322,406] Bay Verte, Chignecto, 
Cornwallis ies sc 4,571| 7,994) © 778,611 UNS CECE a ee f ef 44,388 
Williamsburg........ 4,446} Nil 459, 216 Culbute Lock and Dam 
Welland Canals— (Ossayavkt) pesckes amis S ot 60, 923 
Welland Ship........ 12,242] 30,655] 1,437,858] St. Lawrence Ship 
Prior Welland Canals.| Nil Nil 2,650,121] (surveys, etc.)........ 458 901 625, 503 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 57,422| 61,446] 547,707|| Surveysand inspections} Nil Nil 572,990 
Canals generally....... - a 190, 509 


118,009| 156,399120, 810, 185 


EXPENDITURES ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


eee ee SS Sa eS 
SS Ee er 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1945 


Item 


Operation |Maintenance 


$ 
Administration, Ottawd..... 35, 643 
Quebec Canals— 
Nteacdeoiicesye <2 cee kde 43,147 
Carillon and Grenville 

Cannlse eee Be rte! 37,917 
Chambly (Richelieu R.). 47, 252 
Hungry Bay and Ste. 

Barbe Dykes........... Nil 
achine se aor cael 3 245, 299 
Quebec Dredging Fleet... 32, 899 
SOUL EST ak, oeteisyrie'y, diese 93, 870 
PLOLPATINGS SLE passes ves 8,091 

' §t. Ours (Richelieu R.)... 4,583 
Ontario-St. Lawrence 

Canals— 

PERSAICs O LITO OW rh sia: sa tevs lane's 44,717 
Ory alle ee oes sce egaleles 112,940 
Williamsburg Canals...... 80, 205 

DP iPPRELOISLMN Ones ones.c icles 17,358 
Rideau and Tay Canals..... 112e 305 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 51,628 
BELEGN hoe Seen en oe liane 175,953 
MITER A a cilewte ainda ame voce 8, 424 
Rveland Chnals: io... 0s. 6. s 566, 678 
TEOEANS acura: oes 1,718,919 


Year 


Total Operation 
$ $ $ 

Nil 35, 643 42,951 
£6 43,147 35, 552 
~ 34,858 72,775 43, 806 
32, 583 79, 835 54,275 

2, 630 2, 630 Nil 
138, 948 384, 247 255,381 
17,920 50, 819 31, 600 
71, 683 165,553 100, 955 
4,757 12, 848 7,070 
Siefe it 8, 294 6,391 
9,726 54, 443 38, 809 
87, 587 200, 527 123,276 
19,334 99,539 87,411 
2,597 19,955 17,765 
81, 855 194,170 123, 076 
26, 952 78, 580 57,089 
46, 237 222,190 185,914 
4,810 13, 234 | 9,615 
224, 458 791,136 546, 689 
810,646 | 2,529,565 || 1,767,625 


Ended Mar. 31, 1946 


Maintenance Total 

$ $ 
Nil 42,951 
Us 35, 552 
80,777 124, 583 
30, 267 84, 542 
2,786 2,786 
147,775 403, 156 
16,508 48,108 
63, 206 164, 161 
5, 212 12, 282 
4, 234 10, 625 
10,348 49,157 
93,081 D1G6iao7 
20,149 107, 560 
4,001 21,766 
74, 988 198, 064 
26, 239 83, 328 
50,195 236, 109 
4,846 14, 461 
240, 140 786, 829 
874,752 2,642,377 
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13.—Marine Service Expenditures Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946 


Norr.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 


Marine Service—Administra- 
LOTR PF cae ees: a rae 


TLAtION Etec d ee ree eee: 


ELON ge cle esttits titre lume eee 
Maintenance and Operation of 
Steamers (incl. ice-breakers) . 
Navigation and Shipping— 

Miscellaneous. site eace chau = 
Life-Saving Service..........+- 
Marine Signal Service.......... 
Administration of Pilotage..... 
Subsidies for Wrecking Plants. . 


Aids to Navigation (Construc-|. 


tion, Maintenance and Super- 
VISION) See ee te ee ae eerie 
Maintenance and Repairs to 
Wiikarvies:ve. aera merca PPE: 


1945 1946 
$ $ 
— 15,039 14,937 
20, 642 20, 666 
25,901 28, 678 
1,579,285} 1,525, 532 
102,370 48,364 
43, 230 41,606 
82,127 84, 076 
147,400} 156,621 
45, 000 45,000 
2,094,575) 2,178,940 
2,161 2,984 


1 Adjustment for prior fiscal years. 


Item 1945 
$ 
Breaking Icee—Thunder Bay. 30, 000 
Steamship Inspection........ 209, 222 
Government Wharves....... 31, 630 
Agencies, Salaries and Office 
HXpenSes ar Meret creat ee reeaxe 280, 033 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel— 
Maintenance and Operation. . 184, 821 
Grants to Sailors’ Institutes. . 600 
Renstonsito EUotsaananeae cent 2,506 
Compassionate Allowances... 480 
Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act......... 20, 545 
Marine Service—War Appro- 
DELALIONS oer eee nereeret era: 153625007 
Cr.13, 1041 
Totals) sa.s04. sto graces 


1946 
$ 
30,000 
218, 535 
Nil =: 
278, 528 
215, 342 
600 
2,398 
2,133 
22,610 


293, 695 


6, 267,020) 5,211, 245 


14.—Expenditures on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 
Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Year and Item 


1945 


Dredging 


Harsours! AND RIVERS 


AT POLES oi cre es ere ae ate eae 


VUrkOn Gn oe Ee 
Northwest Territories......... 
General. ewe ee eee 


Dreadeingv plant nese eee 
Roads and-bridges*). 2... 


Totals, 1945........... 
1946 


Harsours! anp RIVERS 


VAT D EELS sb. eee NIE SR ee 


Viukiomstc). Sas ene te ee Bead 


ORSAg INE Ip LANE earths iste ree ates 
Roads and bridges............ 


Totals, 1946........... 


ed 
eee ee weees 


Torats, HARBOURS! AND RIVERS....... 


eee ee tenes 
Bie 9/10 'es w! elerce 


Torats, HaRBouRS! AND RIVERS..:.... 


a 


ee 


17, 840 
177, 650 
301, 219 


Nil 


“ 


317,793 
Nil 


Nil 


1, 083, 044 


1,683,044 


1,426, 412 


1,426,412 


Improve- Staff 
Construction} ments and and Total 
Repairs Sundries 

$ $ $ $ 
5,905 43, 630 23,475 90, 850 
430, 883 356, 875 93, 568 1,058,976 
ibs} 76, 100 298, 714 677, 384 
292,134 232, 430 408,098 1,062,327 
51, 420 94,928 191, 224 484, 000 
4,175 6,996 66, 895 108, 883 
Nil Nil 911 1, 459 

665 957 781 43,624 © 

42, 633 327,267 379,338 986, 894 

Nil Nil Nil ~ 
Mi “ : 18, 488 18,488 
BA 829, 166 1,139, 183 1,481, 492 __ 4,582, 885 
Nil 96,918 Nil 96,918 
« 21, 581 46,595 68, 176 
829,166 | 1,257,682 | 1,528,087 |__ 4,697,979 
4, 852 32,618 17,760 101, 584 
178, 699 385, 251 61,928 875, 721 
37,480 104, 877 294,101 524, 621 
278, 889 170, 653 354, 909 1,095, 447 
116,599 132,590 133, 007 Hi hier Ors 
9 2,066 63,475 105, 476 
Nil Nil 923 923 
* 1,000 495 1,494 
367, 636 89, 525 345, 925 1,120, 879 

Nil Die | Nil ef 

6,770 33 348 7,147 
Nil Nil 22,589 22, 589 
991, 123 920, 734 1, 295, 456 4,633,725 
143, 025 27,486 Nil 170, 511 
370, 537_ 27,487 60, 342 458, 366 
1,504,685 975,707 1,355,798 5, 262, 602 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 16. 
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15.—Revenues of the Federal Government in Connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946 


Nors.—Compiled from Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 


Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Item 1945 1946 
$ $ 
Department of Transport 
CANALS SERVICE 

MivehanGre eee ee cAts She es cs Gan 251,026 | 260,656 
POulangest acme wt. ae lcs 1,147 1,024 
GWhamiblyeyeue eee ose eet eG 1,543 
Ste, Anne Loek is.) sana dea. 248 314 
Carillon and Grenville......... 379 350 
PCA ALNOISE ME Ah bn ees ak. 61, 822 62,616 
Wormiwalleren ie .t Stace. ake: 45,994 43,155 
Vall usin DUE mai horse ve fore 4,255 3,501 
Se ReberE iki a ediiee n ok : 198 192 
Welland Canals. /..¢...0....... 364,970 | 376,935 
AULD Sten WlaMe. oral altace. 49 392 
Prd eae. cane spe. eee eT 11, 828 14, 232 
EPEN EIN ee ROR! MON io | orice ah), 84, 065 83, 507 
Winey Areeen ta eter isco. ses 293 287 
Fines and forfeitures........... 641 465 
UNMTICS oe emete Oo ene Se ay 3 24 
Sale of publications............ 198 655 
Premium, discount and ex- 

NANG eth eee ss ies ely 102 81 
Sundry*services............<¢.. 261 1p? 
UCL yas ebleSe eas Se ernest re tess behe. 10 4,407 
Salvage material.............. 1,790 Nil 
Rental of equipment........... 7,699 4,379 
Refund of previous year’s 

expenditures.............00.- 56,303 5, 686 

ToTaLs, CANALS SERVICE..... 895,253 | 864,503 

MARINE SERVICE 
Fines and forfeitures... .. oy ae 22,064 45, 888 
Steamship inspection.......... 163, 921 167, 046 
Wihiart TEVENUG: S200. s cee cs 194, 846 169,392 
TPP DOUTLC UES rd. ost .Ps cic Binet 232200 31,340 
Measuring surveyors’ fees...... 9,917 4,244 
Examinations—masters’ and 

MATES MICER A Oe scenes raked 4,797 5,401 
Pilots licence fees (Pilotage)... 187 76 
Marine registry fees........... 98 125 
Marine steamers earnings...... 12,890 2001 
Signal station dues............ 2,298 1,418 
“PUD ORh gO thee Apo St ae ae i 8,751 9, 450 
Miscellaneous sales including 

salvage material............. 7,881 3dye2o 
Sale of publications............ 1,184 1,651 
Premium, discount and ex- 

CHANCE Os Sas ete SAS 281 92 
Sundry services............ Nil 59 
Nautical discharge  certifi- 

OE PSR tte SO eis ree 228 89 491 
Shipping masters’ fees......... 306 Nil 
Dominion lighthouse depot— 

Prescott—Cash Surplus— 

RET LS ea ae eee 2,186,695 | 152,639 


Item 1945 1946 
$ $ 
MARINE SERViceE—concluded 
Rental of equipment......... 12, 852 9,438 
Refund of previous year’s ex- 

penditureds.Mieo peace, 11,781 Mi,o20 

==WarlhO30-45 ene eee 789 106,789 
Sale surplus assets— 

War: 1989-450. os eds Nil 81 

Totats, MARINE SERVICE... .|2, 664, 884 726,672 

Boarp or TRANSPORT 

COMMISSIONERS 
Juicences to ships......¢.0..... 1,799 1,606 
Sale of publications.......... 110 272 
Totats, Boarp or TRANS- 

PORT COMMISSIONERS..... 1,909 1,878 
Totals, Dept. of Transport. | 3,562,046 | 1,593,053 

Department of Public 

Works 
EARNINGS oF Dry Docks 
Champlain Dock, Lauzon, 

UO a hick Gan SAU eM ES aN tony 87,593 86,895 
Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que.... 44,248 38, 404 
Esquimalt new dock......... 169,598 184,521 
Selkirk repair slip............ 1,709 1, 933 

TotTats, HARNINGS......... 303, 148 311,752 

WORKS AND PLANTS LEASED 
Kingston dry dock...........% 6, 050 6, 050 
Berrys privileges ic. se ssio. «bes 479 485 
Dredges and plants.......... 25,678 23,714 

Toraus, LEASES.........+.- 32,207 30, 249 
Sale of old vessels, materials, 

Pescara pate ed Chee PRE OM le AN 26,271 Nil 
Sale of real estate............ 50, 150 267 
Rents from water lots, etc... 14, 498 20,505 
Refunds against expenditures 

reported in previous years. . 15, 734 5, 547 
Sundry, receipts. i). J as.. 2 599 210 
Totals, Dept. of Public 

WORKS ces Binet te 442,607 368,529 


1 Exclusive of a refund of $770.04, made to the Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission in connection 
with salvage service rendered to the S.S. Benca. 
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16.— Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1942-46 


Nore.—Locally controlled commissions for the harbours shown below were abolished Nov. 1, 1935. 


ee eeeeseos0e0NSSg 0 —w—=—=—=——_ 


Operating |Operating |Operating 
Revenues | Expenses | Income 


Operating 
Income 


Operating |Operating 
Revenues | Expenses 


Item and Year Item and Year 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax— Vancouver— 
1OGD MOS Curate 1,832,318] 889,120} 948,198) 1042.............. 1,568,977 980, 475 
O43 epee irate th oi 1,848,330} 1,000, 664 S47, 666 il Ob omeramtele earls wate 1, 736, 959 1,066, 029 
O44 Dey re rara totais 1,801,217) 1,116, 104 685, iS lle eh O44 Mees ar rorcks ctorstat. 2,138, 667 1, 221, 899 
OSD SSRs eierevntc, e1s'< 1,653, 732) 1,033, 935 GUO 797 FA 945 28 rete ale © ete 2,199, 550 || 1,243,116 
LOAG erork wueicce 1,243,649] 834,713) 408,936) 1946.............. 2,184, 238 1; 265, 574 
Saint John— Churchili— 
LOAD REL eet te 1,133,509) 319,114) 814,395) 1942.............. 144, 783 5, 435 
OAS Ee Bitarvet cot 1,492,579 440, 134] 1,052,445) 1943...........6.- 95, 860 —36, 512 
Ny Oe ee hes clit 1,423, 537 512, 482 OUTNOS SI W944 wes ar hoo scorers ore 71,028 ' —57,607 
OAD TR shy stepaete 1, 458, 507 494, 698 963) SOS FOLD as.. scterce olete - 66,785 —85, 881 
TO4G ae Gteie Sector: 933,497| 459,627) 473,870) 1946.............. Cone —100, 512 
Port Colborne 
Chicoutimi— Elevator— 

A Dinter ea ate aloes 30, 067 16, 887 Ws il EXO pete Pd aig dots co uaa 171,280 98,180 
OAS Ramis ects 32,016 25, 880 GAUGE wel Ot Sarg nee ieteine etter: 129, 905 55, 752 
LOA hs tue tas 31,924 18, 402 135 22|\ BOSS a come teye Setelele 239, 703 142, 596 
POG es os ie eaters 30, 723 20,719 1OSO004) S108 5 acne es ener 292,777 147,066 
GAGA eer. 32, 666 17,178 15 ASR SOMGT eae aelee ets 223, 631 83, 187 

Quebec— Prescott Elevator— 
WEY ee aks We coyth oe 620,030} 760,012} —139,982)) 1942.............. 233,719 151,319 
VOASueCE seateane se 762, 644 643, 458 AMOUR GV OLS aractsterdeseteers rere 112, 692 38, 274 
Oda ie koe een 913, 706 669, 903 DAZAROSI wal O44 Saar. sexs eroreatcistors 257, 750 147,175 
TOAB camseneveiniery ews 944,190} 797,714! 146/476] 1945.............. 195, 723 76,301 
LO4G MES ch iee eee 672,264| 678,427} 6,163] 1946.............. 111,911 10,099 

Jacques Cartier 

Three Rivers— Bridge (Montreal) 

1 DR ed Ainge ine 185, 738 22,603 163 SDP LOS 2A ies aatatstele rei 537, 406 434, 503 
1LOdS* ae beet. ct 199, 023 18,011 ASTRO EDN rt OFS easy rete !scleras 520, 120 423,100 
O44 ys ieee laces 224, 934 55,490 169,444)" 1944.22.53 aes es 600, 238 501, 140 
NOG Ses aOR se rt teks 294, 648 32,165 262) A8all el OL Oma e iat che stats 604, 629 499 207 
OSG Taner meses. 229, 882 29,822) 200,060) 1946.............. 730,701 617, 364 

Second Narrows 
Montreal— Bridge (Vancouver) 
LOAD Ee ee ae 3,797,440] 2,167,596) 1,629,844), 1942.............. 161,535 103,342 
POSS EAI epee ee 3,786,305] 2,039, 507| 1,746,798] 1943............-. 144, 645 83, 621 
NOAA ote micet vetaeee 4,698,030] 2,212,489} 2,485,541) 1944.............. 137, 585 75, 548 
OB ie cre Rastaels ates 5,484, 859| 2,928,685] 2,556,174) 1945............-. 169, 701 106, 024 
1946 She tno e 4,897,323] 2,937,201] 1,960,122) 1946.............. 189, 076 127,151 


Shipping Subsidies.—The figures given in Table 17 represent the amounts 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


17._Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-46 


eee eeawan>n00eo2030>w—=s* 


Service 1944 1945 1946 
i 
$ $ $ 

Pacific Coast Services— 

Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte Islands............. 22,000 22,000 22,000 

Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 

Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway...........6+s+++: 10,000 10, 000 10, 000 

Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island........-....e+eeeres 10, 000 10, 000 10,000 
Local Services— 

Pad deck and alone sas wine ccthces acciaeere Mteein arene ois @ ateuelete ot lekeleterale 12,000 12,000 12,000 

Chester and Tancook Island (winter)...........s..eeeeeeeceees 1,600 2,400 2,500 

Dalhousie and. Miguashs, 9. + cnais susie a lets oral langetere oleinatals ateaameelet Nil Nil 12,000 

Grand Mananrdand the mainland sence cscs fait cue teres eee nattar 33, 000 32, 567 33, 000 


Halifax, Canso and Guysborough........... 200s sede e eee eens 7,480 6, 667 6, 944 
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17.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-46—conc. 


Service 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ 
Local Services—concluded 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports.............0..0002- 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Tor Bay.................. 6,500 6, 500 6,500 
Halifax, south Cape Breton, Bras d’Or Lakes and Bay St. 

PATON COCA, \oraee ane ahr ee 4k Seema re tad aia Pe ahd ees Nil Nil Nil 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton.................sesceee. 3, 923 6, 000 6, 000 
Tle aux Coudres and Les Eboulements..............:..cceee0:- 1,900 3,500 3,500 
Tle aux Coudres and Quebec or Lévis...............0.ceceeeees Nil Nil 4,000 
WIESE ens ATG a tsa Nea. serene tae KON cee MG. aus a teal a: cs 19,151 25,000 
Muloravewaricnatrand CansOe ots clesisac le itis n ioutareenieaen 37,000 Nil Nil 
Wud Fey enanate el CENSOR ont cn tartan Oi a See re Na Nil 64, 000 64, 000 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 14, 000 14, 000 14, 000 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)................-. 50, 000 50, 000 50,000 
Owen Sound and Manitoulin Islands..................0seeeeeee 35, 000 35,000 35, 000 
Releedsland-andothe mainland 15 eo. ouvane, ae tees ene oetses 11,000 11, 000 11,000 
Pictou, Mulorave and Cheticamp. 3000 553 ea Sa rece ee 11,000 11,000 10,875 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen Islands....................05- 55, 000 60, 000 61, 832 
Preseois; Ontand Ogdensburg; IN. Yon. aca awe Soe ee, 11, 640 11,640 11,640 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland....................-. 4,500 15,750. |. 45,000 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia.............eceeeceees 44,000 36,714 37,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence..................-. 127,500 127, 500 127,500 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore:of the Gull'of Sta Lawrence. vr. 5, ees po ee 90, 000 90,000 90, 000 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the Lower St. 

TG WRENEO SL re Mo ites eR tee bona Gheneican We Uae WEN 75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
Riviére-du-Loup and Tadoussac, and other north-shore ports... 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis and Granville............... Nil Nil Nil 
Saint John and Minas Basin ports......... Sop u ceMpehaa Sic KAE ETC 4,423 5, 000 10,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports...... 10, 000 13,500 23, 500 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports............ 22,500 25,000 35,000 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape Breton and Prince E:dward Island................. 22,500 22,500 22,500 
Sydney and WihycocoMmaph eck tte ces ae ack elise sutece het: 16,000 18,000 20, 500 
NarnfouthNes sand? Boston Mass. . ion asst odes Onreakee cd eek Nike = Nil 43, 000 
EXGUOINISULET OW EXPENSES Sys aie titan irs ae Haat es ec ee aR alah Gn es 11, 236 13,310 13, 981 

RE DEG ole Foe 1h ae Rade ae 2 Mach pein tin wale ere ks 799,652 868,699 993,773 


. In addition to the regular subsidies indicated above, additional assistance was 
given during the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, to certain subsidized lines, from the 
Steamship Subsidies War Stabilization Fund, established by Order in Council, 
July 2, 1942, P.C. 5653, and amended by Order in Council, July 25, 1946, P.C. 3020, 
for the purpose of refunding to such lines actual amounts paid out by them as war 
bonuses to crews, war risk insurance, and increased costs of fuel and marine insurance 
over the basic period Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941: Amounts paid.were:— 


Vancouver and northern British Columbia ports................eeeeseee Anse E: $ 156,641 
Pua oraivosn ly Ons cae Meine tite Seren oat che ears unre im TEN nce aime ona hiats 9, 822 
WiilbravGcanGAim Chat. sso eid crane Malet a eae eee tHe ane ate es hg oka ar eens 1,611 
Grand,Mananand theamainiand...). 2009. es eee DNs aR nah agate tal avec 9, 669 
Mictoria and.west coast: Vancouver Islands) s......c%is sc Seuev's a nOdeelsacscceses 42,684 
: Nalgraverands Guyshorourh skh ORR ky, ccete ea ieete wba. coon alg detiatoiin eal) 310 
2 Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)...........-.0cceeeeeees Ph hangs ates 135 (52 
Sydney and west coast Cape Breton Island and Prince Edward Island......... 6, 263 
: Pictou, Mulgrave-and Cheticamp......... RAH Eee ee MOQ mee Rae 491 
.* PALO SOULS ANON APAAEM TSlANdSicerccatte aed aeidcles nyelle dered Oioees one otha cleats 11,002 
e Pree. ldward Island-and Nova Scotia... oo.6..00s cece cdetectee'sscuncen eevee 3,025 
Ouebec., Natash quan andr Earring tons. en vs. <6 ok ou wots Saisie ee be bles oa cholaese nee 42,321 
WHEHeC On ontrealban dix AS DOr sc eeuikes ec oaee aeo ere hey Racine eae oe ois dive 13,585 
Pim ouskien Vatane ands Boren SHOLC sooo vanes cc eto alea te ele elaine cauceles 15, 747 
Riviére-du-Loup and St. Simeon and/or Tadoussac..........cccceeeeeeeeceeeee 2,482 
Aire OnINncs Minas Dasintes 8 cl) 2 enety ehae e aecc Torake Soe saiiee sinldecldherg ees vo et glared dre’ 1,128 
SAO Uy AVES COOL anu ViAEIMOULM wets ncn coe eae hoes, reson clare ele Werovacss 8, 554 
PAE RATT SEINC tse LIA VL OD COURS. Uie Se nition em sits teneeedie alele., cote eee slute a ool drove 4,737 
ew ae VEAN CAN I V.COCOLIAEH testers on Chr ete aie ila ns Pele baie g eines wae tle 0. Sal 3,144 
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Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services 


Complete statistics, comparable with those given for the railways, showing 
all the freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult 
to obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. 
However, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at 
which there are customs collectors, of cargoes of vessels trading between Canadian 
and foreign ports and of all cargoes that pass through the canals. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


A brief description of the early development of Canadian shipping is given at 
pp. 597-598 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. Shipping statistics are compiled 
from reports collected by customs officers at customs ports: consequently they are 
affected by customs regulations and include only data for vessels trading in and 


out of ports at which such officers are employed. 


For years prior to and including the year ended Mar. 31, 1937, the statistics were 
summarized by the customs officer at each port and compiled by the Department of 
National Revenue; for subsequent years, compilations were made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Effective Apr. 1, 1940, each vessel departing from port makes 
a statistical report which is forwarded to the Bureau and from these reports all 


compilations of shipping statistics are made. 


With this change of procedure, changes have been made in the recording of the 
data. Cargoes are required to be reported in tons of 2,000 lb. or in tons of 40 cu. ft. 
Although previous reports did not define the ton, it is quite probable that for many 
cargoes the long ton of 2,240 Ib. was used. Reports are not made now for vessels 
of less than 10 registered net tons and the tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not 
the net ton used for cargo vessels. Fishing vessels are not required by customs 
regulation to report when operating from certain ports; consequently, the data are 
not on the same basis as data for cargo vessels. 


18.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1936-46 


In Foreign Service! In Coasting Service Total 
Year Ended Mar. 31 ce Net Tons No Net Tons No Net Tons 
: Register : Register : Register 
1OSG MOS Che cdtek ate te toncee 37, 800 41, 746, 953 69, 809 42,979,361 107,609 84,726,314 
1937 eo. ae eae ha ehetene. 41,755 45,030,914 73,033 45,973, 830 114,788 91,004, 744 
DOSS. G3 PAE e crue s, senccrchons 42, 582 45,603,055 1D, O37 44,471, 834 118,119 90,074, 889 
AS RA! pete = 4 Me UN ee, tener 43,601 44,775,116 73,386 45,386, 457 116, 987 90,161,573 
1GAO ae em Peto 46, 241 46, 666, 396 78, 212 44,361, 232 124, 453 91,027,628 
1041 RBar e eile te aie 25122 32,579, 900 79,951 50,471, 166 105, 073 83,051, 066 
Calendar Year 

1041580) pee ee Over cs 26, 203 31,452, 400 Ti b92, 48,111,082 103, 795 79,563, 482 
1049 BSE ee eces 24,066 25, 640, 763 73,366 43,990, 764 97,432 69, 631, 527 
LEY ree 5 ORR a ere oe 22,901 26,345, 562 65, 066 40,300,778 87, 967 66, 646, 340 
NOAA SSS BPI ee Vcc cette 23,786 28,356, 681 64,999 43,776,497 88,785 talaas LL 
TORR Shed ois ont acces 24,431 29, 655, 984 65,410 48,098, 201 89, 841 77, 754, 185 
1986 FA Ee roe teeta 26, 461 30,367, 071 67,014 45,559, 014 93, 475 75, 926, 085 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 
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Vessels Entered at Each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1945 


Nors.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see ‘‘Shipping Report’’ of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 


Province and Port 


Prince Edward island— 
GHarlOGbeGO Wit iee eres cha eh liso cio ces etetaer 


INOnE Ss VIMO Yee clalis to oke soe Negeiste siete 
PUMCUNO Yano tec omc ae flask ge ema acecuee 
DV SEEIN OUGHT Mes ties ra fakes bhice ee tea 


Totals, Nova Scotia?............... 
New Brunswick— 
Wari powello ewer se hears s BeBe aes diowes 
DaNtHOtneene sree See oy Sails Pee nies 
Totals, New Brunswick?.......... 


Quebec— 
Baie ComMeas. voeissccs. os Choe iterie 


POD OC are ee acs Sat ae ae eee 


Totals, Quebee?.................... 
Ontario— 
PATIMOTSEDUT Eats tedgisia Siem siete Kecdeavieiels > 


OD GUTS Wits Ria eee SIS iar te eect sok 
DTT ALM eee ies tok Wa bic bile ik a 


Totals, Ontario?................... 
British Columbia— 


HOOT IDEU itis ay con oe ah hoo. adr eas 
HOGNOEAY Weer oe hp SoBe cds cae pee UNE 
By ANCOMV ON rao ar.10e oan. FRA tek ees 
WHEGEOEIG's ott kes ogiislae ne: ths Cay ag hee 3 
Totals, British Columbia?......... 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.... 


Ceranidv Totals ey. ibe. ks ee 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 
Net Net Net 
Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
Register Register Register 
3,384 40 12,196 51 15, 580 
7,016 121 24,754 173 32,070 
145, 789 411 668, 452 490 814, 241 
1, 813, 671 845 278, 837 928 2,092, 508 
257, 867 1,013 124,091 2,200 381, 958 
1, 026, 820 660 533, 826 1,072 1, 560, 646 
20,325 395 80,342 740 50, 667 
3,583,717 5,499 2,165,478 || 10,077 5,349,195 
16,974 97 15, 419 386 32,393 
1,191, 852 1,016 1, 136, 209 1,440 2,328, 061 
1,428,081 2,098 1,346,431 7,615 2,404,512 
20,377 595 216, 153 607 236, 530 
3,015, 657 2,205 aaa 220 3, 691 5, 347, 886 
255, 045 370 500, 544 503 755, 589 
659, 893 Pahl 1, 835, 196 2,47 2,495,089 
562,749 1,521 1,390, 406 1,769 1,953, 155 
4,790, 462 9,541 7,275,756 || 11,896 12,066, 218 
455,900 94 107,347 611 563, 247 
2,078, 549 64 34, 749 699 2,113,298 
42,249 329 386, 878 369 429,127 
1, 673, 234 931 2, 142,093 1,452 Sh iAioulneyeyi 
1,168, 752 507 §21, 983 781 1,690, 735 
294, 820 619 893, 568 1,094 1,188,388 
233, 567 367 1,053, 820 440 1, 287,387 
1,526, 414 1,335 38,614, 271 1,821 5, 140, 685 
272,078 571 1, 066, 449 671 1,338, 527 
13,718 296 918, 081 301 931,799 
413, 887 364 424,770 678 838, 657 
51, 826 211 287, 206 233 339, 032 
713, 244 758 1,148,817 1,181 1, 867,061 
1,370, 822 545 1,056,518 || - 997 2,427,340 
173,078 273 394, 539 355 567, 617 
1,428,096 1, 686 1,783, 490 2,248 8,211, 586 
757, 109 293 398,999 691 1, 156, 108 
14,737,225 | 11,470 | 18,467,116 || 18,434 33,204,351 
576 456 311,198 476 31,774 
33, 366 2,794 1,199, 412 3,046 1, 2822778 
179, 832 2,000 1,301, 402 2,446 1,481, 234 
213052 968 676,938 983 697,990 
189, 649 377 483,984 535 673, 633 
76, 122 3, 106 1, 148, 417 Bia Y40) 1, 219, 539 
410, 249 2,069 618, 806 3,246 1,029,055 
6,344 1,152 508, 659 1,182 515,003 
2,051,981 | 17,255 7,743,633 || 18,278 9,795, 614 
1,925, 962 3,564 3,749, 267 4,932 5, 675; 229 
5,105,564 | 36,302 | 18,775,883 | 41,558 | 23,881,447 
3,609 19 42,783 88 46,392 
29,655,984 | 65,410 | 48,098,201 || 89,841 47,754,185 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 


78375—45 


2 Includes other small ports not shown separately. 
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Vessels in coasting service and vessels fishing in Canadian waters are not 
required by customs regulations to report any details of cargoes loaded or unloaded 
so that cargo data are available only for vessels in foreign service. The cargoes 
are not cargoes on board but cargoes unloaded and loaded at the respective ports. 


20.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports by Vessels in Foreign Trade, 
by Pro:inces, 1942-45 


Province and Year 


wks Fa, shal’) eh ede eee Bilbao reriele samepel © oie obs) sm, 4 eels iis ois 


Loaded Unloaded 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Weight Measurement Weight Measurement 
5,431 Nil 3 Nil 
6,173 40 6 i 
19,798 Nil pe! =F 
15, 180 76 2,041 9 
2,873,968 Aen Si 2,084, 832 47,523 
3, 168, 353 1,911 DO sanalia 12, 755 
3, 202, 023 17, 237 2,266, 903 499 
2,969, 241 49, 686 1, 738, 822 Nil 
2,364, 881 329,771 318, 251 67,612 
2, 858, 989 325, 278 409, 502 70, 609 
2,319,590 452,036 443,021 62,217 
2,309, 061 475,140 512,334 129, 738 
2,249,926 213,040 3,727,419 36, 027 
1, 863, 890 74, 622 4,219,193 8 
2,946,991 172; 11d 3,691, 563 36, 755 
6, 853, 392 340, 639 3,691,905 58, 740 
3,754, 877 3,000 18, 924, 782 Nil 
6, 511, 700 Nil 19, 548,919 “ 
7,501, 458 < 19, 504, 912 4 
5, 955, 203 <s 16, 926, 183 3 
1,743,212 Toelod 1, 891, 243 8,074 
1,518, 639 187, 404 1,368, 389 669 
2,160, 090 163, 885 1, 647,041 3, 083 
3, 184, 483 180,911 1, 452, 746 16, 767 
934 Nil 463 Nil 
los oe 292 - 
764 “ce 5 (v3 
875 ne 67 
12,993, 229 631,093 26,946,993 159, 236 
15,934,882 589, 255 27,779,713 84,041 
18,150,714 805, 269 27,553,449 102,554 
21, 287,435 1,046, 452 24,324,098 205, 248 


Subsection 2.—Canal Traffic 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vesseis and traffic of all nations upon 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried 
through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. This is shown in Tables 
21 and 23. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found in 
the annual report “Canal Statistics” published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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21.—Traffic Through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons, 1936-46 


Norre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
from 1886-99, see the 1902 Year Book 


1911-35, p. 703 of the 1938 edition. 


Nationality of Vessel 


United States! 


Registered 
No. Tonnage 
2,708 | 3,208, 829 
2,869 | 3,526,939 
2,374 | 2,932,799 
2,757 | 3,095, 648 
3,194 | 4,056,089 
3,456 | 5,420,815 
3, 751 8, 404, 363 
2,617 | 5,686,958 
1,911 | 4,541,575 
1,553 | 3,426,069 
1,794 | 3,221,008 


Navi- 
gation ~ Canadian 
Sea- “aie : 
son egistere 
No Tonnage 
1936..| 25,251 | 17,085,749 
1937..| 24,669 | 17,904,774 
1938. .| 25,365 | 19,803,447 
1939..| 24,768 | 18,240, 632 
1940..| 23,646 | 18,513,994 
1941..| 24,418 | 20,211,209 
1942..| 22,150 | 18,952,917 
1943..| 20,855 | 18,273,304 
1944. .| 20,780 | 18,191,826 
1945..| 21,064 | 19,068,308 
1946..| 17,199 | 16,206,415 


Origin of Freight Carried 


United States 


1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels of other foreign nationalities. 


53-0 
52-3 


Canada 
P.C. of 
Tons Total Tons 
13, 465, 460 62-7 8,003,356 
11,911, 241 51-0 11, 489, 759 
12,988,349 52-7 11,648,113 
14, 150,305 60-5 9, 240, 772 
125257, 336 53-6 10, 613, 217 
10,334,174 44-1 13,119, 193 
7,764,804 | 37-2 13, 134, 835 
7,838,429 | 36-5 13, 637, 765 
8, 002, 746 38-8 12,612,761 
10, 491, 263 47-0 11, 829, 136 
8,889,782 | 47-7 9,765, 137 


For Canadian canal traffic 
, p. 898; for figures for 1900-10, the 1933 Year Book, p. 697; and for 


21,468, 816 


* 23,351,000 


24, 636, 462 
23,391,077 
22, 870,553 
23, 453, 367 
20, 899, 639 
21,476,194 
20, 615, 507 
22,320,399 
18,654,919 


22.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canal and Class of Product, Navigation Season, 1946 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Canal 


Slt ote: Marie: J. o.o<2...< 
NWrelland=sbipa 60 vce. cealae. 
St. Lawrence River......... 


Al ie eae ee ete 2 ee 


LEN YG Fen Ee ei ele eee a a 
Brent tet et SM fee 


Agricultural 


Products 


tons 


1,032, 787 


1 
638 


4,188,084 


Animal 
Products 


2, 669 
4,542 


Manu- 
factures 
and Mis- 


cellaneous 


tons 


576, 826 
3,037, 954 


5,149,824 


Forest 
Products 


tons 


166, 266 
375, 784 


990, 692 


Mineral 
Products 


tons 


164,075 
5,081, 794 


263 


8,318,777 


23.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season, 
Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Total 


tons 
1, 940, 129 


10, 580, 146 
5, 750, 578 


17, 502 


18,654,919 


1946 


From Canadian 


From Canadian 


to to to 
Canadian Ports |United States Ports!|/United States Ports! 


From United States!/From United States! 


to 
Canadian Ports 


Up Down 
tons tons 
163, 682 Nil 


30,942) 5,969, 329 
16, 237} 2,485, 309 


| |S | "tT 


Canal 
Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie... 426,671! 1,090, 110 9,058} 198,367 
Welland Ship...... 783,630} 2,444,348] 401,207] 14,937 
St.Lawrence River] 1,203,779} 1,551,065 378, 983 18, 512 
Richelieu River... Nil 1, 204 24, 506 Nil 
Ss LS eee ee 12, 443 6,181 673 sf 
WERTTAY cn tes Nil 7, 260 Nil YY 
Ottawa River..... 45,417} 212,450 af 3, 428 
PRIOR Salonen ec 613 826 a Nil 
EPONG i's heroes ss 68 36, 544 ef ee 
St. Andrews....... 10, 919 6, 583 oS 
Totals........ 2,483,540) 5,356,571; 814,427] 235,244 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 708. 


78375—45 3 


Up Down 
tons tons 

36, 478 15, 763 
200, 006 735, 747 

45,2 51, 437 
Nil Nil 

“ce “ec 

“ (73 

“ee “ce 

“ “cc 

“ “ 
281,740| 802,947 


Nil , 71 
55 1,325 
Nil Nil 
“ée “ce 
ce “ce 
“ce ce 
210,916] 8,469,534 
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23.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season, 1946—concluded 


SA ae ee aT eh oe 


Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 
Canal Tawa Msi e 
nite argo wit 
Up - Down Canada States! 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault-ote, Maries. acexeus 635, 889 1,304,240 | 1,724,206 215, 923 1, 940, 129 —78, 757 
Welland Shippers serra: 1,415,785 | 9,164,361 3, 644, 122 6, 936, 024 || 10,580,146 | —2,3882, 186 
St. Lawrence River......... 1,644,255 | 4,106,323 3,152,339 | 2,598,239 5,750,578 | —1,197, 292 
Richelicuvhivier.. acer serene h 24, 506 14,775 39,281 Nil 39,281 —7, 297 
Stabotersiee. Maaco 13571 7,506 20,677 ne 20,677 —988 
IWGihaw Ay Sa cinglog ome onto bio poe Nil 7,260 7,260 ee 7,269 +5, 055 
Ottawa iver. gnc sae 45,417 215, 878 261, 295 “f 261, 295 +3, 123 
Hei l= hi tee AYR ns ee Oo 613 826 1, 439 ef 1, 439 +576 | 
Abit siahree Aaa reese ake aches hee woke 68 36, 544 36, 612 sf 36, 612 —14,000 
GE ANC WS cate femseke treet ererels 10, 919 6, 583 17,502 it 17,502: +6, 286 
Totals 2.2 aac 3,790,623 | 14,864,296 8,904,733 | 9,750,186 || 18,654,919 —3,665,489 


1 Figures for the United States include a small percentage -to or from ports of other foreign countries. 


The figures in Tables 21 and 23 include duplications where the same freight 
passes through two or more canals, but in Table 24 duplications in the traffic passing 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie, which amounted to 3,881,423 tons in 1945 and 3,242,872 tons in 
1946, have been eliminated. ; 


Grain transhipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne or 
other transhipping port. 


24, — St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic Using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals, 1946 


pa Maer Reig a 9 a ee ee eee ee ON 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 
FEN OD LEIS re ONES ee ee een DSR Ae 
tons tons tons 
Traffic Using Canadian Canals— 
SEO Tin WLONCOIOMLY circle niet eee exe aielinie ets olny a) cinern eusieuiedeieel ielaie 896, 083 2, 240, 462 3,136, 545 
St. Lawrence and Welland Ship............ 2. e 3 sees eee eee ees 649, 396 1, 637, 332 2, 286, 728 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Mariel............. 98, 776 228, 529 327,305 
Welland Ship only............ WOnee tC ex cual's tact EMEA RRO ms SUE 667, 613 6, 607, 559 Titoli 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Mariet............-.-e see ee sree 195,164 || 1,971,649 2,166, 813 
alt Ske, MArIOCOMLY: soski< ct wesw branan mie wapia serch eee Via 425,491 947, 616 1,373,107 
Totals, Traffic Using Canadian Canals...............-.. 2,932,523 || 13,633,147 | 16,565,670 
Traffic Using United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie Only....| 18,202,107 || 72,819,158 91,021,265 
Totals, Canal Traffic............. set ee ele e Cent enecner es | 21,134,630 || 86,452,305 107,586,935 


OS es a eS SS Se ee 


1 Through both Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has 
been approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during 
the latest ten years for which records are available, and in 1940 was almost three 
times as heavy. It has varied from a low of 20,484,000 tons in 1932, which was less 
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than the Panama trafiic, to a high of 120,200,814 tons in 1942. The dominant traffic, 
from a tonnage aspect, is iron ore. During the past 50 years this has fluctuated 
from 4,901,000 tons in 1892, an average of 50,000,000 tons in the 1920’s, a low of 
3,607,000 tons in 1932 and to a peak of 94,326,578 tons in 1942. Although wheat 
has ranged as low as only 7 p.c. of the iron-ore tonhage, its value has generaily been 
greater than that of the iron-ore traffic, and has been the most valuable single 
commodity passed through the canals; in 1928 the value of wheat passed through 
the canals was 40 p.c. of the value of all traffic. Other grains have been about 
one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 
Bituminous coal has generally been second in tonnage to iron ore and a large 
part of it is carried by the ore vessels when returning for a cargo of ore. . 
The tonnage of the three principal commodities and the tonnage of all freight 


passed through the canals for the years 1913 to 1946, inclusive, are shown by the 
following chart. 


Ee 


(CANADA-UNITED STATES) 


Pil eh Gy 


eg IN a i eo 


60 


OSs 
ESKKSIN 
SPAR 


‘ soon 
ecegtecceceye ecetes 
omenenemennen SoS 

sc onecacate atabetstetatetotatets 


ROVE 
ERRORS 
SG 
SSS 
Selateletetetitetetatetetatets 


6; 
estoteton 
PG 


The Panama Canal.— The Panama Canal, which was opened to com- 
mercial traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to British 
Columbian ports, from which vessels leave direct for British and European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental 
railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital importance in the solution of the 
larger transportation problems of the continent, and while its influence is perhaps 
more potential than actual, such a check on transcontinental rail rates is a valuable 
one. During the First World War the great expectations based upon the opening of 


_ 
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the Canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping. However, with the 
post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s 
Pacific ports and Europe took place and, while the proportion carried in vessels of 
Canadian registry was comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed 
considerable proportions. During the war years 1940-45, the volume of Canadian 
traffic through the Canal was greatly reduced. 


25.—Traffic To and From the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 39, 1929-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given at p. 707 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 
Year West East West East Year West East West East 
Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons jlong tons|long tons|long tons long tons |long tons|long tons/long tons 
11929 a eee 2,650,646 | 231,128 | 266,433 | 539,767 || 1938...... 1,962,220 | 391,906 | 213,781 | 398,710 
1930 ue 1,968,996 | 185,776 | 267,282 | 556,562 | 1939...... 2,873,452 | 348,410 | 163,526 | 296, 881 
LOSI eae. 2,307,257 | 137,756 | 271,621 | 492,532 || 1940......| 2,272, 450 313,118 | 185,540 | 108,648 
1932.......| 2,383,211 | 89,443 | 167,855 | 529,317 || 1941...... 1,366,873 | 178,700 | 99,693 | 220,228 
1OSSMeee eer 2,896,162 | 121,875 | 134,511 | 328,038 || 1942...... 374,073 | 135,655 | 36,709 | 152,807 
TOS4 ee ere 2,201,180 | 196,204 | 189,277 | 498,706 || 1943...... 723,528 | 95,788 Nil 21,611 
193 5basnece 2,490,203 | 248,658 | 176,698 | 547,974 || 19441..... 363,220 | 17,283 | 30,044 Nil 
193 Cea 2,705,567 | 298,884 | 223,174 | 506,678 || 19451..... 679,079 | 65,395 | 366,118 | 30,540 
MBNA. See 2,780,243 | 379,788 | 240,221 | 589,011 | 1946...... 1,756,989 | 184,850 | 111,161 | 62,516 


1 Approximate—exact figures not available. 


A table at p. 636 of the 1942 Year Book shows the total commercial traffic 
through the Panama Canal during the years 1929-40. 


Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 
vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then there is the 
Gn transit’? movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without loading 
or unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not possible to 
obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours of Canada, 
as many of them are small, and without the staff necessary to obtain a detailed 
record of freight handled. The National Harbours Board reports annually the 
water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports under its control. Six 
of these are among the principal ports of Canada and the cargo handled in each is 
shown in Table 26. The figures include freight carried by coastwise and inland 
international, as well as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded or 
unloaded whether by facilities under the Board or at private docks and terminals 
in these ports. Cross-harbour movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ 
stores, mail and passengers’ baggage are excluded. 
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26.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Each of Six Principal Ports, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 
Port and Commodity : ope eee ie ee 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons tons 
Montreal— 
CHa CPN 0 con soci So cai A SRN A Dek ER 1,159,060 | 2,962,086 634, 954 1, 796,314 
AP Sek NNUAL TET OUS I ees h ite eta bat nus merce oats) Be 1, 348, 611 91 1,108, 649 Nil 
GSR eS Se RPG Sas Sa aoe eg 109, 462 563, 885 227, 980 598, 845 
Pal Out rave NOH teem tensa “orcas: saape, cas A otacoiauah eben! sohons 723 342, 593 Nil 638, 316 
LEPEEiZO9 KENVTCN Gata QTM hata is an A are aka Ree Sib es eats oi ee 81,525 320,073 49, 397 331, 484 
RCENOLENINYO Lys CIILGE sacred in cccy testo suske Wasa ee ee a bie 95,714 Nil 249, 163 34,075 
“SSUECORD Hoon by Sigs ot ed gt ae a Sk ARE ge arpa 11,399 He 178, 442 Nil 
Motoravenicles| and: partes, is. ches etek caelages 64, 539 313, 160 24,941 140, 922 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
‘Wiboay Ofer Le, She ans ce aE ee GS 0 ba eR ed 3, 166 84, 824 4,295 150, 799 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved........ 113 74, 845 514 144, 219 
Petroleum oil, refined, not otherwise specified........ set: ORY 73,487 31, 680 93, 593 
IMIR aXEge RTS {Et voy oe Oe BN nie ee DNieaaair lS Ak ge i ongi a  CrR 14, 224 14, 224 41, 227 79, 843 
Railway equipment, not otherwise specified........ Nil 17,411 16 110, 567 
PEA MODAN OW SDT Maes sheet cartes eb Rats os Fe cnehe a Gite * 52, 058 * Nil 99, 813 
| EAloxeyevon aten tense cll Se teeeinane Sip vite Wakes han ican pei eee ie ee Nil 65, 641 30, 204 
ECCT OSCUO RAE Mie ie: et tat ears Bee ie eee, Ne te 19, 952 24, 805 83, 872 8, 806 
Gement,.common or portland: jn. hs. cee se obs Os 525 104, 155 921 83, 265 
Pulpboard (except wallbeard).............6....0005 101 9, 442 rs 79,198 
se OST Cr UCL Om wnte! nyheter aA) ANN ches IS a ag 54, 660 4,319 75, 940 Nil 
Woalranthracitey. a4... ss.ecne POR ae et Rie t AO ER Oe 73,537 94 74, 654 189 
Ure) vsteres ade "> 0, We ie AEG a Wile iat PL Rela 1,249 3 50, 132 13, 498 
TSHESRI TERRES te ok 6 FS RRS A tigen 8 SOM aot eee, A eR Nil Nil 38,779 22,470 
VOOM DIED Monier: cet ttsy cere aaron es ic dyin ween 1,017 60, 386 1 52, 202 
AS COSR OI NGM hon omg! sdeed eenaseihe Oeste sce Om 10 38, 296 73 49,971 
Totals, 24 Commeodities..................... 3,040,009 | 5,060,237 || 2,941,278 4,558,593 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............. 3,239,815 | 5,769,702 || 3,405,018 5,694,082 
Vancouver— ; 
GitEND PO? soaps eS ie re ateae  rig  e RE E © Oye Sa Nil 912,610 2,410 1,718, 394 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
RAC ALWYN ay Mae CaO Re cee FN eres SENG lic See ahead Lee 944, 958 90,111 917,930 111, 509 
BOGrOLelrisOl eCruderce Uma e cs denies ae 921, 442 Nil 865, 037 - 
Petroleumvorl, fuels ole. Lda Pace tt WAN ep 195, 968 320, 988 449 273 324, 007 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
{SUDDEN AYER AS es eur RA RR Be We an aN er 570, 677 219,127 484, 943 276, 507 
SECHELG GOT ANC metas tment eiuetera Nc cee any ame Terie ces 229, 027 5, 214 364, 997 15, 086 
| PLDNOY Sy 2505 GUESS 0 TY oP pel a he Ra ons A a Red 207, 833 20, 959 224, 006 29,114 
CA EISTOLTTTVG s crre os fe BE ED be aR ie ce ee A 94,345 129,713 102, 428 119,189 
Oa Porn OMS Sete ee tek toes akan ne corer 173,019 36, 630 137, 0210 52,333 
LEUUION TN SAU TE 8 es aN LI nD Rg Me cena i 12 104, 793 3 176, 919 
“SPRANG Ee SEED OS sR Ee cee Ree eee Gg ae ane 144, 706 39, 363 146, 167 18, 326 
Fish (including shellfish), canned or preserved...... 39, 859 46,550 35, 686 66, 751 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials................. 13,174 55, 452 7,985 67, 256 
Wement, common-or portland: : 0.25. 5... a; O1, 275 4, 467 68, 597 5, 953 
JELOF STUNG Oe Pics OA aN Baad oe ae en i ea RE ie Nil 85, 669 Nil 68, 335 
PROCKRO CI REOM Gls Saint Aigo. ghls ne cht cate ated wok oe 1,285 4,044 3,045 60, 581 
LE SROUSTOTINS) et Peel ESR we COE pan Ge 2 Toe ARE 13, 788 2,771 35, 408 15, 614 
Totals, 17 Commodities..................... 3,601,368 | 2,078,461 | 3,845,436 8,125,874 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 4,117,322 | 2,875,200 || 4,379,263 3,865,318 
Halifax— 
[PY eyelet cr igcort EA CERI (RR en eee eS a 1,149, 962 3,034 1,007, 252 Nil 
OULOSUOlls AUC: Sh ditys cites Geleok ene ies ol LORE 767, 369 909, 752 60, 538 252, 032 
AM ner UMSEDT MUETINT OURS 5.0 occ Bae, to cya «wos a Caledon nue dnhenn 488, 807 80 264, 401 406 
CREE SRI aie Sut RO ie ae ita An ae ERP aa ae 25, 426 141, 589 94, 322 134, 327 
RRS TOM nme She Mt ie Maen ge pies yok ST ah oe eis Ee 7,218 447,107 4,916 216, 535 
UL Ro varie ARG AVS ae SSR SOE er a 169 274, 078 23 180, 697 
MOLOI-VOMIClOS ANG PANtS.:. 0... .rck lt eRe abe 33,736 100,073 22,064 81, 944 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
SSOSACEATLW AN) ean trea eae. eestor iy et aed, 3 40, 981 32 95, 524 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
“EERO SUMS 3 Gb Any sce ine re ines ae a 97 96, 408 30 88, 813 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved......... 62 165, 605 206 58,305 
Fish (including shellfish), fresh or frozen............ 32, 463 6, 849 50, 585 4,430 
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26.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Each of Six Principal Ports, 1945 and 1946— concluded 


1945 1946 
Port and Commodity 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons tons 
Walifax—concluded 
Sugar, raw. sedicsee ts Wee bh platen pce ve sino eintonte- ny 139, 109 Nil 5d, 0l7 Nil | 
Fish (including shellfish), dried, pickled, salted_or 
EA 16 Oe era een Coie Ato COMPAR © Clatdic ORIEL G 23, 964 38, 342 18, 828 39,357 . 
Totals, 13 Commodities.................---. 2,668,385 | 2,223,898 || 1,571,514 1,152,370 
. Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 2,800,877 | 2,982,167 || 1,738,442 1,647,270 
Saint John— 
(CO RTE Bae SA on oOo Samet Aue Popeater Nil 861, 466 Nil 476, 848 
PilGur wheabea nt tans ateeeeet ieee eh ake cates Gen 1,124 338, 189 30 300, 556 
(6al bitUMInoOvs......c coe bee wees Heya see ee es 338, 288 470 278, 805 1,916 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
ERAT EYey ark ach oe te a ee HIRES ee a os One craciorn Pe ene 6, 936 143, 523 8, 658 155, 417 
Sug: PAW See be ade ea Rie pies wlscndenia saw ake yea ae: 152, 568 Nil 140, 279 Nil 
Motor-vehicles-and. parts. ..:-.2....-- tees er see 22,309 236, 123 34, 868 100, 889 
Paper, newsprint: 4: sapke carne os een fect a es Nil 104, 192 Nil 106, 186 
CRBS 1c ies i CERI ores oa ana erche Mastic chepeta 47,297 9,071 78, 360 12, 546 
Potroleum oll mucus teens ares ie aitekeatctsye risen: 95,788 1,303 80, 941 4,121 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
ies (CALLE) s Saas ate & he aa ohio? =| ps, wade 2251 29, 884 3, 969 78,175 
fev h ret ta bo nan GR e hu wo hore onar ae coor Re 1,064 38, 148 1,208 52,245 
Totals, 11 Commodities...................+. 667,625 | 1,762,369 627,118 1,288,899 
Grand Totals, Ali Commodities............ 1,049,342 | 2,801,009 973,777 1,868,911 
Three Rivers— 
Bulpwooduk a1 i7cts ial wea gee shoe eth, aigesemane 756, 504 Nil 871,013 Nil 
Goals pDituMainoUssenne hie seers cite tee Teele eae tao 340, 953 49 417,444 “s 
(Giratin Seve tein eee ee ke enn ne ahem czar ter 452,766 667, 520 72,671 184, 615 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
ties (PAILWARE ie gas He cs metus eh sales eee lk Nil 57,174 Nil 144, 353 
Paper, newsprint... .. ses. -+--- Nee ne Ce os 38, 867 % A 88, 993 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and squaré 
eal OT Dee ate Be oe Ae taal RS ER MOS Cue aula 4,354 74, 521 4,257 41,344 
GSSOline ar tem, Skee oe eee OR ake ee ehates ON tena oteh 14, 809 Nil 22, 673 Nile 
Stilp hath) os osgiae peak Sn ores Seale ce PAR eee eines: Nil ae 9, 669 2 
PeEEOLOUTIO LU ote ley hy tor rvateren le eyelets ca) dete semen ae bets 6, 467 ee 6, 039 1,308 
Sandeand pevel ns: e>.poyretmeren hala bake pele pie scl «ae 3, 588 a 6, 746 ilena 
Totals, 10 Commodities...................-. 1,579,441 838,131 || 1,410,412 460,618 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 1,611,708 881,134 || 1,427,222 475,302 
Quebec— 
Pulprdod.: ase. cedick te sas eu ae ope meen - ERS dae 365, 667 126, 316 451, 986 100, 011 
COal erbuRaMOUS i. sie he shct ets teere oie Ore cea ciaiea fee kel 356, 194 2, 646 349, 948 1, 202 
Giasolinie’7 nih ade SEP Ne Benito poh aie et aig ed Ae ean 82,516 2,413 114, 892 240 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
Ciba (MALEAY Vinal h wh tek oem Reo EG oe eked ele 1, 274 64, 831 493 105, 538 
Petroleuin Oilitieliedinetcyser ce cee hee fest alors 143, 310 772 95, 297 457 
(reine nee, Mawes, Sea NSS, Meteo th ein thot oko eae 14,008 409, 028 19,313 58, 099 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
TIM DEL oh See Le po acetal ito ota ere aera eis 12,558 46, 671 9,030 47,717 
Gement. common OF Portland vs... sles wire creole oes 44,199 1,815 43,040 613. 
Totals, 8 Commodities...................... 1,019,726 654,492 || 1,083,999 313,877 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 1,184,848 714,611 || 1,158,884 381,875 
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PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 


Norr.—The treatment of military activities and organization falls more properly under the subject of 
National Defence (see ‘‘Air Force, Royal Canadian’’ in the Index). 


Section 1.—History and Administration 


Subsection 1.—Historical Developments 


About the turn of the century W. R. Turnbull, who may be termed the “father 
of aeronautical research in Canada”’, was experimenting with aerofoils and propellers 
at Rothesay, N.B., where, in 1902, he set up the first small wind tunnel in Canada. 
He discovered the laws of the centre of pressure movement on aerofoils, and made 
deductions from these laws which explained the longitudinal stability of aeroplanes. 
He also propounded the static laws of air propellers and in later years evolved and 
developed the controllable-pitch propeller. 


At the time that Mr. Turnbull was beginning his work, Dr. Graham Bell was 
experimenting with kites and air-screws in laboratories at his summer home at 
Baddeck, Cape Breton Island. The ‘Aerial Experiment Association’’, formed in 
1907, comprised five members: Dr. Bell, J. A. D. McCurdy and F. W. Baldwin, two 
young Canadian engineering graduates, Glen Curtiss, a motor-cycle engine builder 
from New York State, and Lieut. Selfridge, on leave from the United States Army. 
As a result of the work of these associates, the first flight in Canada was made at 
Baddeck on Dec. 7, 1907, in the Cygnet, a tetrahedral kite, which was towed by a 
steam tug. On Feb. 23, 1909, McCurdy’s aeroplane, the Szlver Dart, was taken 
out for tests on the ice at Baddeck. With its designer as pilot and under its own 
power, it flew for half a mile, rising thirty feet above the ice. This was the first 
aeroplane flight by a British subject. The Silver Dart was an advance on any 
aircraft previously flown, notable features being a three-wheel undercarriage, 
tapered wings, and the use of aileron controls. 


Progress was rapid throughout the civilized world in the development and design 
of heavier-than-air flying craft from 1908 to the outbreak of the First World War 
and this progress was accelerated during the War by the intensity of competition for 
superiority in the air, and by the wide field for experiment which the war activities 
provided. Officially, Canada took little part in these developments. However, 
many young Canadians entered the flying service of Britain and, to facilitate their 
recruitment and preparation, training units were established in Canada. To provide 
the aircraft for training purposes, Canadian Aeroplanes, Limited, was organized by 
the Imperial Munitions Board and, by the end of the War no less than 2,900 ’ planes 
had been built by this industry. In the latter part of the War, owing to the extension 
of submarine raiding to the Atlantic Coast of America, a Royal Canadian Naval 
Air Service was organized to patrol the coasts of the Maritime Provinces and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Bases were established at Halifax and Sydney, N.S., and 


- patrols inaugurated on Aug. 25, 1918. 


At the end of the War, thousands of young men ik training and experience in 
the British flying services returned to Canada, full of enthusiasm for aviation, and 
seeking an opportunity to apply their new knowledge to peacetime developments. 
At the same time, governments were disposing of their surplus stocks of ’planes at 


* Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from piaterial supplied under the 
direction of A. D. McLean, O.B.E., Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, and W. S. 
Thompson, (Cai el Opp Director of Public Relations, Canadian National Railways, Department of Transport: 
statistics have been compiled by G. 58. Wrong, Chief of the Pronseeration and Publie Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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bargain prices. Action was necessary to supervise and control aviation in Canada. 
The Air Board was appointed in June, 1919, with authority for the full regulation of 
civil aeronautics. Branches were organized to deal with licensing of aircraft and 
personnel, to conduct operations for other Government services, and to provide 
technical services. 


The immediate post-war circumstances of a large number of trained pilots and 
many surplus aircraft resulted in great activity in flying. However, much of this 
was in the form of exhibition flying, joy-riding and flying instruction. Patronage of 
these activities soon waned as the novelty of flying wore off among the general public. 
However, the foundations for real progress were laid by a few more far-sighted men 
who sought to apply the facilities of aircraft to practical purposes in forest recon- 
‘ naissance, surveying, and transportation in inaccessible areas of the country. In 
the summer of 1919 successful flights were made for forest protection and survey 
work at Lac 4 la Tortue in Quebec. In the summers of 1920 and 1921 bases were 
established by the Air Board, with provincial co-operation, at various points across 
Canada from which forest patrols and survey work were earriedon. In addition, 
some large corporations established their own air services for forest patrol, surveys 
and transportation. The discovery of crude oil at Fort Norman on the Mackenzie 
River in the Northwest Territories in the autumn of 1921 led to the first large-scale 
attempt by commercial interests to establish air transportation in the far north. 
As a result of the development of mining activity at Rouyn in northwestern Quebvec, 
the first regular freight and passenger air-transport service was inaugurated in 1924. 


From these beginnings the expansion has been rapid. The speed and ease of air 
transport has played a very important part in the development of mining activity 
throughout many areas of the Canadian Shield during recent years. Aircraft have 
been regularly used all across Canada for forest sketching, patrol and fire suppression, 
while very large areas have been mapped each year by aerial photography. The 
basic reasons for this progress of flying in the north country are simple. The only 
alternative means of transportation in many cases—the canoe in summer and the 
dog team in winter—are arduous, tedious, very costly, and slow for long distances. 
Furthermore, the lakes which dot the country everywhere provided, from the first, 
readily available landing places for aircraft equipped with floats in summer and 
with skis in winter. The flying could all be done in daylight hours and trips could 
generally be postponed if weather conditions were unfavourable. As a result, 
commercial flying throughout the north country was able to perform a very real 
economic service and to show substantial progress without governmental subsidies 
of any kind. Numerous governmental functions are being carried out with increased 
efficiency and economy through the aid of flying. 


The situation was wholly different in the older settled parts of Canada. Here 
other forms of dependable and efficient transportation were already in existence and 
in some phases over-developed. The only advantage flying could offer was a saving 
of time, and to effect this an elaborate system of ground facilities was necessary. 
On account of the expense entailed, the development of inter-city air transportation 
was left in abeyance at first until progress elsewhere would give a clearer indication 
of its success and value. However, the success of inter-city air services in Hurope 
and the steady growth of the United States airway system led to a reconsideration 
of Canada’s position in 1927. As a step in establishing a chain of airports across 
Canada and also to provide for the training of personnel, the flying-club movement 
was started with the offer of government grants and gifts of aircraft. Twenty-three 
flying clubs were established in the principal cities of Canada in 1928 and 1929, 
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Aerodromes established by municipalities or by these flying clubs formed the nucleus 
for the Trans-Canada Airway, the Federal Government having to provide inter- 
mediate landing fields, especially through the Rocky Mountains and across northern 
Ontario, and the weather-reporting, lighting, and radio services. 

At the beginning of 1923, in the unification of the defence forces under the 
Department of National Defence, the Air Board, established in 1919, was abolished 
and the administration of aviation was placed under the Department of National 
Defence. At this period when both military and civil flying services were small 
and in the early stages of their development, the advantages of combining their 
administration in one department were manifest. However, the two functions 
inevitably developed along different lines, these differences applying both to types 
of aircraft and to training of personnel. With the growth of both military and 
civil flying, their administration in one Department became less convenient and sta- 
bility in the administration of aviation in the Dominion was finally reached in the 
autumn of 1936 by the complete separation of the military and civil functions, the 
latter being transferred to the new Department of Transport. Civil aviation has 
now become so important a part of the transportation facilities of Canada that it 
can best be administered by the Department that deals with railway and shipping 
services, to which aviation is complementary. 


Trans-Canada Airway.—An article describing this Airway appears at pp. 
703-705 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Transatlantic Air Service.—The work done to establish an air service between 
Canada, the United States and the British Isles via Newfoundland up to the out- 
break of war is described at pp. 705-707 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence Program.—An article describing 
the developments of importance in civil aviation prior to the outbreak of war 
in 1939, and also the contribution that civil aviation made to the air defence program, 
is given at pp. 608-612 of the 1941 Year Book. An article describing the develop- 
ment and progress of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan is given at 
pp. 1090-1099 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Administration.—The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 638-639, outlines the adminis- 
trative arrangements for the control of civil aviation. Present control under the 
Air Transport Board is given at pp. 657-6&8. 


Subsection 2.—Recent Deciocnent 


The transition of civil aviation from war to peace was completed in 1946 when 
then existing wartime controls of aviation were removed; airports and aerodromes, 
constructed for war purposes, were acquired for civilian use and considerable con- 
struction work was undertaken to convert some of these to meet the requirements 
of heavy transport ’planes; airway controls were extended; additional aids to air 
navigation were provided; and construction was commenced on new airports to meet 
the demand for expansion of Canada’s airway system which had been temporarily 
halted by the War. 


Disposal of Airports.—Most of the airports and aerodromes built for or adapted 
to war use by the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan have been acquired 
by the Department of Transport since the cessation of hostilities. Post-war civilian 
use was envisioned for many of these aerodromes when they were built; those 


declared surplus by the Royal Canadian Air Force have been transferred, through the 
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medium of the Crown Assets Allocation Committee, to the Department of Transport 
and have, in most cases, been retained for civilian use. Most airports leased from 
municipalities are being returned to them; many of the newly constructed fields also 
have been leased to interested municipalities or other responsible bodies. 

Many of the R.C.A.F. buildings on the airports taken over have been retained 
for departmental or municipal use or have been made available at nominal yearly 
charges to reorganized local flying clubs. Buildings not required for these purposes or 
as storage warehouses for the War Assets Corporation have been turned over to the 
Crown Assets Allocation Committee to alleviate housing and other building 
shortages. 


New Development.—With the acquisition by the Department of Transport, 
of extended airway and airport facilities constructed by the United States Army 
Air Force in northern Canada for Hemisphere defence purposes, the Department 
has undertaken the further development of the Edmonton-Norman Wells route 
via Fort McMurray. The Northwest Staging Route (for details, see article on 
Canada’s Northern Airfields, pp. 705-712 of the 1945 Year Book) from Edmonton to 
Whitehorse, originally constructed by the Department of Transport and extended 
during the War, remains for the present under the operational control of the R.C.A.F. 
with the exception of the Radio Range and Meteorological Services. No decision 
has been reached as to the use or disposal of airport facilities on the ‘‘Crimson 
Route” or Northeast Staging Route extending from The Pas to Churchill, Man., 
Southampton Island, N.W.T., and Goose Bay, Labrador. 

Detailed surveys were undertaken during the year for proposed airport sites 
in the Provinces of Alberta, Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, at Banff, Red 
Lake, Atikokan, Gore Bay, Wiarton, Caribou Island, Chibougamau, Matane and 
Fredericton. Also, by arrangements with the Department of Mines and Resources, 
construction of a second landing strip was started on the airport at Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., to enable larger-type aircraft to carry supplies into this important mining 
centre at all seasons of the year. 


Revival of Commercial Flying.—Commercial flying in Canada is still await- 
ing the appearance of the latest types of civil aircraft. In the meanwhile a number 
of converted military aircraft have been brought into commercial-flying service. 
Construction of commercial aircraft in Canada has been greatly hampered by lack 
of materials and component parts but it is expected that early in 1947 commercial 
air-carriers in Canada will be in a position to acquire much needed new ’planes and 
other equipment necessary to their expansion. Many of Canada’s war-trained air 
and ground crews have passed the necessary tests for Certificates of Competency 
in civilian flying and as air engineers. It is anticipated that as new equipment is 
made available there will be considerable expansion in commercial flying in Canada. _ 


Private Flying.—Indications are that, as equipment is made available, there 
will be a spectacular come-back in private flying which, so far, has been held back 
in spite of military surpluses by lack of equipment and lack of hangar and other 
aerodrome facilities. | 


Revival of the Club Movement.—There has been marked activity among 
Royal Canadian Flying Clubs and many airmen returning from overseas have been 
actively associated in the revival of this movement. The Royal Canadian Flying 
Clubs were, in practically all cases, actively engaged during the war years in primary 
training work for the R.C,A,F. 
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The Department of Transport Air Services has done much to encourage the 
revival of Flying Clubs throughout the Dominion and, where possible, has granted 
special privileges on departmental aerodromes. In co-operation with the R.C.A.F. 
wartime buildings have been retained at airports and made available to the Clubs 
at nominal yearly leases. 


Canadian Scheduled Air Transport Services 


Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1946.—Continued expansion and improvement 


_ in service featured the operations of Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1946. New routes 


were opened, frequencies on some existing routes were intensified and passenger 
accommodation was materially increased with the addition of new and larger aircraft 
to the T.C.A. fleet. The Air Lines’ growth had the effect of a further relative 
contraction in Canada’s vast distances while enhancing international relations. 


A great increase in the number of revenue ’plane miles flown by the Company 
resulted. The figure of 14,162,377 miles represented an increase of 3,656,302 *plane 
miles over the previous year. A good part of this additional mileage was flown over 
the 1,212 miles of new routes which T.C.A. inaugurated during the year. The new 
routes brought the total mileage up to 6,511 as compared with 5,299 at the end of 
1945. Passenger traffic and express showed sharp gains but air-mail figures declined 
considerably. Sixty-seven per cent more passengers were carried than in 1945, the 
total of 305,442 being an increase of 122,321, while air express reached 1,043,713 lb., 
93,390 lb. above that of 1945. Air-mail volume at 2,325,977 lb. showed a decrease 
of 1,103,255 lb. 


Under the provisions of the 1945 contract, Trans-Canada took delivery during 
the year of 24 21-passenger DC-3 aircraft, bringing the DC-3 fleet up to 27 at the 
end of 1946. These ’planes, as received, were put in operation to replace the 
smaller Lockheed aircraft and are now flying most of T.C.A.’s Canadian and trans- 
border routes, the Lockheeds being confined mostly to Western Canada on the 
Lethbridge-Vancouver run. Disposal of part of the Lockheed fleet had begun by 
the end of summer. 


In the spring, an extra daily flight was added to the Toronto-New York service, 
now four flights daily in each direction. In July, a new service between Toronto and 
Chicago was inaugurated and three flights daily are made between these points. A 
month later another important United States city was added to the Air Lines’ net- 
work when Toronto was joined to Cleveland, Ohio, in a daily service. Two daily 
flights are operated on this route, via London, Ont. The next international link 
was forged in September when a daily flight service was introduced between Port 
Arthur-Fort William, Ont., and Duluth, Minn., and the rapid expansion extended 
into the following month. In November, operations were commenced on the 
Victoria-Seattle route while, simultaneously, the existing service between Vancouver 
and Victoria was increased to eight flights daily. A fourth daily transcontinental 
service between Montreal and Vancouver went into operation on Apr. 1, 1947. 


Cancdian Government Transatlantic Air Service—During 1945, the Canadian 
Government Transatlantic Air Service, operated by Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
made its 1,000th crossing of the Atlantic. The service was greatly 
accelerated, with flight frequencies increased from three a week to one every day, 
and every scheduled flight was completed. Flights were extended to London, 
England. The new four-engine 40-passenger aircraft, the North Star, which will 
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be used by T.C.A. in trans-ocean and transcontinental services, was test-flown in 
July, 1946, made a flight across Canada in September and its first transatlantic flight 
in April, 1947. This airliner is largely the product of Canadian ideas and manufacture. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines.—During the year 1946, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines experienced a general improvement in traffic. A considerable portion of 
this improvement can be attributed to the increase in activity in the mining areas 
of the country which first evidenced itself during the latter part of 1946. C.P.A.L. 
has continued its policy of greater standardization of its fleet by acquiring during the 
year additional units of new and larger aircraft types, including 10 Douglas C-47’s, 
9 Norsemen and 4 Cansos. 


In 1946, the component companies of the C.P.A.L. flew 6,813,907 miles in 
revenue service as compared with 5,373,403 miles in 1945; carried 175,461 revenue 
passengers compared with 125,110; 16,514,741 Ib. of freight as against 9,419,556 lb.; 
and 1,722,733 lb. of mail as compared with 1,253,537 Ib. in 1945. 


Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, there are only four other domestic air lines licensed to operate 
scheduled services in Canada. These are:— 

(1) Maritime Central Airways of Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

(2) Northern Airways Limited, Carcross, Y.T. 

(3) Leavens Brothers Air Services Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

(4) M and C Aviation Co., Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask. 


Most of the independent air lines are operating non-scheduled services which, 
with few exceptions, are charter services from designated bases. It is in this field 
that the greatest development has taken place in the immediate post-war period. 
These non-scheduled air services not only provide effective means of access to 
sections of the Dominion that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, 
but also act as feeders to the scheduled air lines. 


It is in the charter-service field of commercial aviation that ex-service men, 
particularly Air Force personnel, have shown the greatest interest, inasmuch as 
they can commence operations in a modest way and the capital required is not 
exorbitant. 


At the close of 1946, operating certificates issued by the Air Services Branch 
of the Department of Transport included 70 non-scheduled commercial charter 
services from designated bases and three such services operating between qualified 
points. 


Foreign Scheduled Services.—Operating certificates issued to foreign 
scheduled services flying into Canada number five and consist of the following :— 


(1) Pan-American Airways, Inc., operating between Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, with refuelling stop at Port Hardy, B.C., and points of call at Juneau, 
Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T 


(2) Se Air Lines, Inc., operating between Vancouver, B.C., and Bellingham, 
ash. 


(3) American Airlines Inc., operating between Toronto, Ont., and Buffalo, N.Y., 
and also the Canadian portion of the route between Buffalo, N.Y.; to Windsor, 
Ont., and Detroit, Mich. 

(4) Colonial Airlines, Inc., operating between Montreal, Que., and Burlington, Vt.; 
between Ottawa, Ont., and Burlington via Montreal; between Montreal and 
Syracuse, N.Y.; and between Ottawa and Syracuse. 


(5) British Overseas Airways Corporation with Canadian Terminal at Montreal 
Airport (Dorval). 
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Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft 
Subsection 1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation 


From commercial operators of aircraft, aeroplane clubs, etc., the Bureau of 
Statistics collects and compiles civil aviation statistics, with the exception of data 
on licences and accidents, which are reported by the Civil Aviation Division of the 
Department of Transport. 


The commercial companies are divided into two classes, those engaged prin- 
cipally in international flying between Canada and the United States and those 
engaged exclusively or almost exclusively in flying between Canadian stations. 
Regular flying on the Montreal to Vancouver portion of the Trans-Canada Airway 
began toward the end of 1938. The statistics for 1939 were the first to include 
extensive operations of the Trans-Canada Air Lines. The companies operating 
in the north country carry passengers, freight and supplies into and out of the mincs 
and account for the large volume of freight carried by air in Canada. Because of 
this feature of civil aviation in Canada, it is difficult to make comparisons with 
other countries where the traffic is principally inter-urban passenger traffic between 
well-established airports. 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1940-45 


Nore.—Figures for 1921-23 will be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 
p. 661 of the 1930 edition, for 1930-34 at p. 698 of the 1936 edition and for 1935-39 at p. 640 of the 1942 Year 
Book. Statistics for the Trans-Canada Airway were included for the first time in 1939, and figures after 
1938 are not comparable with previous years (see text on p. 719). 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
mb oS lla IPA CSA i aE MA sess ies bs SS Jukes 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
RevenuGse seers eer ee ee No.|10, 341, 329|11, 810, 668] 12, 781, 867 14,584,115] 15,568,559] 18,618,970 
INON-TOVEDUC. ea seen ~ 671,258] 697,722} 547,276 709, 434 620, 803 1,468, 462 
TMotalsentscthasetence “ 111,012, 587|12, 508, 390/13, 329, 143 15,293,549) 16,189,362 20, 087, 432 
Passengers Carried— 
DROVENUCL Mane ck Beets No. 135,779 181,219 198, 205 282, 886 371,397 490, 809 
Non=revenue?iaitrnies os. 3 ere “ 11,4063} 15,0483) 18,3453 12,3758 11,6953 17, 887 . 
ROtaletiess ce Peedaee ess oe 149,025} 208,059) 229,047 314, 642 403, 9388 525, 407 
Passenger Miles— 
Rieveneus. ashe sutscm ke woes No. |38, 438, 439|53, 891, 516|70, 554, 377 100, 530, 892) 111,127,010} 153,504, 833 
INONSECVENUC2 isis veh closes ee «| 9°727,363| 2,832,198} 2,652,224 2,859,572| 2,759,319} 5,658,612 
TTobals te periees tet seeks “ 141, 165, 802/56, 723, 714/73, 206, 601 103,390,464] 113,886,329] 159, 163, 445 
Freight Carried— 
Reventictisasmainere ce ti niaeans Ib. |12, 978, 836/14, 719, 700) 11, 055, 142 11,546,777| 10,522,932) 12,615,119 
INIOnEreMenUG mie tn eerie st “ 11,446, 0203] 1, 733, 3613) 1, 248, 938% 1,515, 2883} 1,247,7433} 1,447,642 
sPotalse estates “ 114 436, 571/16, 559, 611/12, 651, 939 13,853,563] 12,430,645) 14,462,400 
Freight Ton Miles— 
RiGVENUG. bcatat cities No. 784,922| 956,482] 1,125,912 1,500,179} 1,406,679] 1,337,145 
INGHereVieNUCmee est vis «5 eta ses is 1G 213 169,055) 148,038 218,141 261, 507 313,072 
Totals Haexseae ree es 946,195} 1,125,537 1,273, 950 1,718,320] 1,668,186} 1,650,217 
Mail Carried®:.. 23 nus eaencees lb. | 2,710,995) 3,411,971] 5,470,209) 7,586,809 7,296,265} 6,418,944 
PON VLG wertachie stoke crete ensued No. 610, 053 894,578] 1,484,314] 2,103,867) 2,072,129 2,096, 289 


Hours Flown by Aircraft— , 
101,169 105,815} . 125,570 


Transportation revenue..... No. 80, 796 88, 536 92,314 
Transportation non-revenue.. “ 6, 871 7,049 B,220 6, 438 5,308 12,391 
Patrols, surveys, etc........ : 64, 161 37, 238 20,335 9,055 12,299 14, 609 


ee | SS oe 


132,823] 117,876 116, 662 122, 422 152,570 


Ee 


"opalssee sacw uske oes of 


Hours flown by crew.......... No. 226, 534 241, 154 235.010 257, 815 279, 943 369, 148 
Hours flown by passengers.... “ 300,904} 379,777) 480,534 562,337 712,373] 1,048,344 
Horse power hours flown by 

DITCLALU Ss fy cee oe tote eee 7000| 105,451) 118,797} 127,246 165, 487 183, 556 216,288 
Gasoline consumption®........ gal.| 3,959,798} 4,389,648} 4,653,555) 5, 661,301] 6,169,355} 7,855,067 


Lubricating oil consumption®. . 104, 758 104, 441 117,050 100, 240 121, 963 


Licensed civil airports (all - 


PHOS) euhocck Avi sek ctrrante No. 7 180 177 175 136 146 
Licensed Civil Aircraft (all 
types )— 
Gross weight— 
Wp te 2:O00d beter hans No 267 227 132 169 
DOH 04s 000s 1D sentetsts beetle ¥ 85 86 64 47 
4 001=10; 000 Ds. neuen eces ra 103 96 89 111 
Overt 0000 ties aeeedtes c 31 ao 54 
Totals, Aircraft....... s 473 440 318 214 247 381 | 


ee ee se ee oe oan cal prone asa SET ae ee 


Ownership, Commercial— 


Upto 2) 000i bree erect No. 109 109 75 117 
2, O01+) 4 QO0UDS). 25. os sia eis 6 58 46 34 
4,001-10, 000 TDs. eens ase en i 71 61). 77 

30 32 38 45 50 


Over. 10:000'1D tus were tee ef 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 721. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1940-45—concluded 


Item. -. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Ownership, Other— 


TEI BOO UV ioe earns csp No. 158 118 57 19 64 52 
2,001— 4,000 1b. . occ. cesees i 24 28 18 13 26 13 
4,001-10,000 lb............. St 23 25 28 19 34 34 


Over 10, 000 Ibe. dens cose. s Nil 1 1 3 Nil 4 


Licensed Civil Air Personnel— 


Commercial pilots.......... No. 128 77 108 67 68 96 
Limited commercial pilots.. “ 249 322 324 OT Shea ee 181 457 
Transport pilots. ...'........ ES 152 158 188 235 318 485 
AEEVALEIDILOUS ate ote vealed ce % 825 760 656 242 255 389 
Air engineers............6. " 822 832 944 983 850 962 
1 Exclusive of passengers carried between foreign stations. 2 Includes employees other than 
crews. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 4 Exclusive of freight carried 
between foreign stations. 5 Compiled on a different basis from those of the Post Office shown at 
p. 745. 6 For Canadian carriers only. 7 Not available. 


Subsection 2.—Ground Facilities 


Early ground facilities for civil aviation in Canada consisted chiefly of municipal 
or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres, and of numerous 
terminals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the northern 
mining regions. A large air terminal was built at St. Hubert, Que., seven miles south 
of Montreal, with immigration, customs and postal facilities available. These earlier 
airports formed the nucleus which, with many additions and improvements, became 
the chain of aerodromes constituting the Trans-Canada Air Lines. The develop- 
ment of this airway and the use and expansion of the ground facilities for military 
purposes during the Second World War affected the status and facilities of many 
former municipal airports. 


2.—Civil Airports by Type, as at Dec. 31, 1945 


Landing Surfaces 


Type Land Water Land | 

Only Only and Water Total 
No No No. No 
LOND Lr oy Get An, Nel es Sie obi Lak ASN RE rae a Ra oe 13 14 Nil 27 
Dominion Government 22 . 26 
Intermediate 49 Nil sf 49 
Provincial Nil 7 < « 
Private 17 t 24 
WISAICIDAUMALIDOLUS ase size oes vis wlrcstaunocotsraneus A CPN ORES (RENE 8 3 2 13 
DOCAIS Breas cele Ie re ake cin Wien chen 99 45 2 146 


Subsection 3.—Aircraft 

The construction in Canada of aircraft and equipment is essential to the 
development of flying. Before the War several manufacturers were producing 
original types especially suited to operation in Canada, and a number of manu- 
facturers from England and the United States formed branches in Canada for the 
assembly and servicing of their products. There were also a number of plants for 
the manufacture of landing gear, especially skis and pontoons, designed to meet the 
particular requirements of Canadian conditions. Plants equipped to manufacture 
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civil aircraft and parts were changed over during the War to the production of 
military types and the industry expanded by many additional plants and firms. 
The principal statistics of the aircraft industry are shown for the latest available 
year in the Manufactures Chapter (Table 9, p. 576). 


Section 3.—Finance and Employees 


Subsection 1.—Dominion and Other Expenditures and Revenues 


The status of civil aviation in Canada has changed considerably in recent years 
as regards both civil and military requirements. Until the institution of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, the development of civil aviation was limited to the provision 
of private, commercial and administrative services for the more remote sections 
of Canada, chiefly in the northern mining, forestry and trapping regions. Recently, 
however, the Dominion Government has improved existing airports and constructed 
others for civil and for military purposes. In addition to direct expenditures, the 
Department of Transport has given assistance to municipalities for the construction 
and development of airports amounting to $3,707,311. 


3.—Investment, Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues of the 
Department of Transport in Connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-46. 


Nors.—Compiled from Department of Transport Records. The Departmental Investment Section 
has been revised from previous years to include Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service; the 
Operation and Maintenance Expenditures Section has been revised to include expenditures from war appro- 
priations: and the Revenues Section has been revised to include revenue relating to War Appropriations 
under the appropriate classification of Revenue instead of showing the total in one amount as heretofore. 


Total as 
Item 1944 1945 1946 at Mar. 31, 
1946 
$ $ $ $ 
Departmental Investment 
Airways and Airports— 
Civil Aviation— _ 
Ordinary, appropriavionsen eres oe oot ae Nil Nil 1,394, 224 849, 053 
Capital appropria tionst ocean < ohte me eens fare te 716,719 803, 240 750,323 9, 853,756 
War appropriationiasead.tucciods i. Ss res ats evs eee 1,506,372 6, 682, 241 2,899,518 | 12,020,387 
Air Ministry of United Kingdom. .......:.....2..- Nil Nil 4,913,090 | 4,913,090! 
Radio A viation— 
Ordmany,approprialionssc ase ose ne oo ode ae Nil Nil 2, 847 336, 180 
Capitalkappropriathlous eo vnnieics cc pae es eee 271,446 706, 495 494, 430 4,761,238 
Warappropriations, s-stex nites wey cette iors rae 107,599 141, 253 173, 476 627, 927 
Meteorological A viation— 
Ordinary, appropriations: s mee cieaaee oe eee Nil Nil Nil 11,066 
Warsappropriations sean tose cee bec) eea me ele ae 157, 857 43,392 150, 469 412,202 
Totals, Airways and Airports............... 2,759,993 | 8,376,621 | 8,049,829 | 33,784,8992 
Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service. 200,000 362,162 | 2,548,104 | 3,110,266 
Totals, Departmental Inyestment.......... 2,959,993 | 8,738,783 | 10,597,933 | 36,895,165 


1 Property constructed at Montreal (Dorval), Que., to Feb. 15, 1946, and North Bay, Ont., to Dee. 31, 
1945, acquired by Federal Government under agreements of June 24, 1948, and June 5, 1944, respectively. 


2 The above does not include expenditures for Construction and Development of Airways and Airports 
rom Uremployment Relief Appropriations to the extent of $3,811,164 made by Department of National 
Defence prior to establishment of Department of Transport in 1936, nor Grants to Municipalities to assist 
in development of Airways and Airports to the extent of $3,707,311, nor expenditures made by Department 
of National Defence—Air, or other Government Departments. There was also a payment of $85,260,822 
covering acquisition of United States Air (War) and other war installations in Canada and Labrador. 
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$.—_Investment, Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues of the 
Department of Transport in Connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-46—concluded. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 
x $ $ $ 
Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues 
Expenditures— 
PAUSE ICESEAG TD INISLT A bIO Mt a: eu. anys Meno N oi ala see oet ae nvovecnictoo ene es ota 9,964 8, 876 5,545 
Control of civil aviation (including administration of Aeronautics 
PAG TC ROLL EL ULOINS) oan ae atten sa hust atcun sheds saisel o cah orks atk Bhs Saas Soere leek 200, 334 229,137 252, 208 
CTAN LS LOBOCOp Ane: GLUE iene kate teed axe Aol avam Beta Via tieas, Mewes 6, 700 5,050 33, 950 
Wesistance toile © Aviation Costs). pabwoeccs ween. ope eas Nil Nil 9,729 
Airways and Airports Operation and Maintenance— 
Weriercte lint Lositcm cack eect eh, ci Ree pit em a mee ara Na ctr ats 692, 168 850, 896 1-241, 513 
“EAD CEES: eA COTO a LA ake esd yee 0 Ale I Re OAs Ot Ee ane 721,719 800, 220 918,211 
DESC OROLOU ICA a VADUIOMA ET an st ktectaves ony Aero BPG ees aid ne aoe Mince eels 436, 984 462, 895 477, 967 
Wiariappropriations Expenditure .2j.5.05 pa eas ee edo cae eens 2,703,780 3,912,908 5, 033, 675 
Government Employees Compensation Act................000. 8, 293 8, 691 7,668 
TOtaIS EXD CHGICUTES, 30 ots s.cstok a See cone Fee eee Mele wince 4,779,942 | 6,278,673 | 7,980,466 
Revenues and Receipts— 
rive cit pilots .CELrtlilCAtesias cjocieine sacic sae ete 6) senda ae es fea 30 2 452 
PMIECL ALE NORISHUAULON COS. 2t hah Catteni d ace Ae tia Peis ere eR ge 230 345 1,505 
PAs DOLE IGEN COM WLI ee cates, Nea Mt haa soe egies AAS Ce tee obi sae 10 20 120 
PALE WO HINESS COREL LUCA EOS ein eos ac ecient oe Cee bos eiclemale bie atone 370 110 1,790 
Scheduled air transport service licences..............5-----50--- Nil 15 Nil 
Fines—Aeronautics Act and Regulations................0.eee eens 106 160 te 
PAIR DON Daan NSEC ay Sete weg hoa kre eis Sh he UR Mote Se ME wos 81, 289 86,386 115, 593 
BASS CU COP SUONLS Berean sse crac ce ne cicie acie cs ici aaa ma eaestisie Surele yes toucasuete 356 619 354 
PVE AE A GEA DOLE Se sobs Gl. oaptetacle wae eines ts ward wise spas uae Teas ae 24, 927 22, 259 38,279 
Outsidesndshangar space rental 42k kisses cea tls eWeeiiee ae oe ses 5, 645 7,241 19, 106 
PONG OIC OUUDIIACU Gero .oa. site sve Mae ara cones nete Rca tare oeagetete ds are a a, 2,176 3, 885 8, 657 
Rentals CIM ploy. Ces GQUANLETS, «ac sbpisieve-tg sere okie t Le dHl trois oa GR ees 30, 231 49,057 52,750 
MISeelIAMeOUS ret Al eck, Wink nice testicle sic eR Rhaw moe wlane ciananie, aor 736 539 1,690 
OMICEESCENA CGS te Oe cae eat ATS Sisley oekars Sieh ore ive ose 8 kewl ie rare es Nil Nil 4,266 
EXE NGNpereGlO serv TCC! UOvaLECKal Ua asda * aeninGiaaainie Re eca ane ates 14, 250 22,884 26,374 
HUAI OLIACSSAL GONG rl Ace HAAS Aura 5. ook P PI TE te re sae oA 18, 569 Gees 21,195 
Wh I EPSRSy TPES BYES N BY SSIS SUAED tee I oN i  S E Nil 25,759 29, 402 
MISCO ANEOUSITE VENUECT 96> oad csi a cnveon tees Sa Told aga sas 9,421 5, 867 7,165 
Refund of previous years’ expenditure..............ceececcceeeees tOS225) |x 24, 454 31,673 
Totals, Revenues and Receipts........................... 198,571 266,747 360,371 


The capital expenditures made by commercial air carriers for property as 
reported for the end of 1945 are shown in Table 4. No statistics are available 
regarding expenditures on flying operations by the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments or by private individuals. 


4.—Cost of Property, Revenues and Expenditures for Licensed and Unlicensed 
Commercial Air Carriers in Canada, 1945 


Commercial Canadian Carriers 


Item —————— 
Licensed Unlicensed Total 
$ $ $ 
Cost of Property— 
JAG PETG SWINE © S96 EY ce i gn 0 Oe Ra a ee re 3,115, 103 199, 441 3,314, 544 
PITRE EMCNE ICS ae enc Gael tias are Bs is ee ene eee iets wlewale 1,213,199 24, 433 1, 237, 632 
Bl Gings Aud TIPE VeMeENtS ss sic soc <> & bicievere dois, Sus 83 wrevenscs 1,600, 811 59,373 1, 660, 184 
PECAN ADE CHIR GE tee oe mas Ne Fe a here hore aaj CON brie os shee 1,380, 134 51,249 1,431,383 
Totals, Cost of Property...................00-. 7,309,247 334,496 || 7,643,743 
Revenues and Expenditures— 
[RONEN ICES po uth alk Ae alee els A A ca ‘16, 436, 849 898,305 17,335, 154 
ROE TOUT CAA eee iat carts he Sec Re Soils cle Sehars Slee 16,577, 440 943, 249 17, 520, 689 
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Subsection 2.—Employees and Salaries and Wages 


The numbers of civil air personnel licensed in recent years is shown in Table 1, 
p. 720. However, those figures include pilots and engineers in the employ of the 
Federal Government and of private individuals as well as those not employed at 
all in the ordinary sense. 


5.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1945 


Class of Employee Scheduled Non-Scheduled Totals 


No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Generaliofiicersi =: \ geen inns biae eee oe 116 635, 002 18 59, 812 134 694, 814 
Wilerksue ae lat ied. ik De aaNet 0 604 912,370 25 31,691 629 944,061 
(PLLOUS IE tre on eee in Ce ee ene 158 OTD aioe 55 141, 884 213 1, 157, 637 
COpUOtS eee ee 114 401,976 ~ = ze Le 401, 976 
Déespatchiers aurea kes Ree eee 50 113,051 J 300 51 113,351 
Communication operators............... 316 519, 769 - - 316 519, 769 
Stewards or other attendants............ 98 166, 406 - - 98 166, 406 
ALIPRENGINCETB i epics ns Ae tien ow te nein 176 395, 397 46 98,365 222 493,762 
MeebantGsiteieedatar arse Aces 1,456 | 2,844, 439 82 120, 421 1,538 | 2,964, 860 
AITport-eCMmMployees 5 .t eerie valet 643 972,139 6 6,395 649 978, 534 
Stores: Cm ploveesss lato cet Nee bea eer weak 115 175, 491 8) 13,921 124 189, 412 
Othememploveesenws-ces marie eee ae 288 544, 369 54 83, 420 342 627,789 
Totals eek ae ee 4,134 | 8,696,162 296 556,209 || 4,4801) 9,252,371: 


1 Exclusive of 67 employees paid $185,021—Canadian domiciled employees of international carriers. 


Section 4.—Aerial Traffic 


' Table 1, p. 720, shows large increases in passenger traffic during the years 
from 1940 to 1945. The amount of freight carried by aircraft grew rapidly, increas- 


ing from 2,372,467 lb. in 1931 to a record of 24,317,610 lb. in 1937; it decreased ° 


considerably during the war years, amounting to 14,462,400 lb. in 1945, due mainly 
to the decline in the gold-mining industry and the restrictions in the use of aircraft 
for trapping and other operations. In the years before the War, a large part of the 
air freight was mine machinery and supplies to gold-mining companies. Many of 
these mines, located in the northern parts of Quebec, Ontario and the Western 
Provinces and in the Northwest Territories, were accessible only by canoe in the 
summer and dog team in the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation was the 
cheapest and most effective method of transportation. Further information regard- 
ing air-mail services appears in Part VIII of this Chapter, p. 745. 


Statistics for international carriers include only traffic over Canadian territory 
for both Canadian and foreign operators. A small traffic across Canadian territory 
and between foreign stations is also included. Statistics for Canadian carriers 
operating international routes are included both as ‘‘International” and “Canadian’”’ 
but duplications are excluded in the totals. 


WIRE COMMUNICATIONS a5 
6.— Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1945 
Notr.—The basis of presentation of these statistics differs from that of previous years. 
A Canadian Carriers Re oréien 
tem nter- Total 
Non- Non- : 
Scheduled scheduled |commercial national 
Aircraft Miles Flown— , 
Revenue transportation............ No.| 16,331,297 938,341 Nil 1,349,332 18,618,970 
Non-revenue transportation........ ys 1,274, 432 38,010 148, 990 if . 1,468, 462 
Si Rfehurs8 (sitet sc Sane te eee ate ty DF ,000, 029 976,351 148,990 | 1,356,362 || 20,087,432 
Passengers Carried— 
Rey enievence setae thers tian Sa eeee de No. 330,744 18,716 Nil 141,349 490, 809 
Between -foreign stations........... “ Nil il ie 16,711 16,711 
BNOn-revOnUG ne ta elo e ees een oe 10,306 655 3,673 3,253 17, 887 
LOLOL Mer ore Patan cas E3 341,050 19,371 3,673 161,313 525, 407 
Passenger Miles— 
WNOVENMOR PhS OSes ae egrecetce oti bis bg No.| 130,912,167 866, 789 Nil 21,725,877 || 153, 504, 833 
IN On=REVENUC sah lenaer ional al ve hoes 6 < 4,316, 004 73,770 199,916 | 1,068,922 5, 658, 612 
AE OCALA Geils Gane ees ak sre ldipoees: tad 940, 559 199,916 | 22,794,799 || 159, 163,445 
Freight Carried— 
FUOMENUG tN SA oon es fa eevee tas lb. | 10,800,763 | 1,164,581 Nil 649,775 || 12,615,119 
Between foreign stations........... = Nil Nil ce 399, 639 399, 639 
INGnEnEVCHUC™ tet hee mrcia ts Gee) chloe xe 840,199 15,695 429, 765 161, 983 1,447, 642 
PO balsy sere akiieetece se ieud “ | 11,640,962 | 1,180,236 429,765 | 1,211,397 || 14,462,400 
Freight Ton Miles— 
HLOVENUCsE A eee ce on Coe ee ler at: No.| 1,198,637 36, 936 Nil 101,572 1,337, 145 
INGRETEVONUC: dissec tes aide oleln askew wicks S 243, 728 622 11, 982 56,740 313,072 
MOLal sm ea ei circ ae ce 1,442,365 37, 558 11,982 158,312 1,650,217 
IMATILGATPTICE Umar Merci eeigites eons cela lb 5,114, 453 81, 149 Nil 1, 223,342 6,418, 944 
MAG LOMetO NCS s teeth, eect ary: 0o ts, No.| 1,789,282 1,968 . 305, 039 2,096, 289 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— 
Transportation revenue............ No. 110,211 6,313 Nil 9,045 125, 569 
Transportation non-revenue........ # 10,512 343 1,478 58 12,391 
IPALY GIS. -SULVE YS CUCs 145 <i cae aes eo 375 7,326 6, 824 85 14,610 
ISOM ALS a Pen ola cts lores meters ot 121,098 13, 982 8,302 9,188 152,570 
ours Mow: DY<CreW a tcsic «1 sce oles ¢ No. 293, 649 10,344 8,386 56, 769 369, 148 
Hours flown by passengers........... Ss 860, 482 11, 794 1,730 173,979 1,047, 985 
Horse power hours flown............. 000 153, 780 Nil 30,004 32,504 216, 288 
Gasoline consumption................ gal.| 6,869,665 163, 622 163, 669 658, 111 7, 855, 067 
“ 112,771 4,253 4,063 876 121, 963 


Lubricating oil consumption......... 


PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given at p. 778 


of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by 
the Government Telegraph and Telephone Branch of the Department of Public 
Works. Its general object is to furnish wire communications for outlying and 


* Revised by G. S. Wrong, Director, Transportation and Public Utilities Division, 


Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. This Division issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone statistics. 
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sparsely settled districts where commercial companies do not enter into the field 
and where the population must receive adequate communication services in the 
public interest. 

In addition to the following facilities the Branch is responsible for the control 
of installations of Government telephones both in Ottawa and in all other parts of 
Canada: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements along the coast 
of Cape Breton Island; cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other 
islands in the Bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island and a number of small islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph services along the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence River from Quebec to the Straits of Belle Isle and Labrador; cable con- 
nections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario; some lines to northern 
outlying districts in Saskatchewan; telegraph lines from Edmonton to the Atha- 
baska and Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph and telephone communications 
around the coast of Vancouver Island and adjacent islands; service to fishing, lumber 
and mining centres in the interior; an overland telegraph and telephone line serving 
communities from Ashcroft, B.C., to the whole of the Canadian north country in 
British Columbia and Yukon. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph com- 
panies. The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the most 
extensive in the world, and are operated under great climatic and geographical 
disadvantages. 


1.—Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1920-30 will be found at p. 722 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1931-35 at - 


p. 637 of the 1943-44 edition. 


; Net Pole- . Money 
Gross. |Operating : 5 Wire Em- Messages,| Cable- 
Year Revenue | Expenses ree Mleae Mileage} ployees! Offices Land grams? ae 
$ $ $ miles | miles | -No. No. No. No. $ 

1936. ..|10,378, 873} 8,710,349] 1,668,524] 52,907} 363,180) 6,064)  4,121/12, 735, 186/1, 391, 903 4,296,738 
1937. . .|11, 410,333] 9,467,398) 1,942,935) 53,001) 369,411 6,401 4, 761/13, 456,330/1, 488, 767)4, 550, 731 
1938. ..|10,611,207| 9,399,631) 1,211,576) 52,408] 373,283) 6,347)  4,900/12,814,234/1, 404, 244 4,103, 690 
1939. . .|10,474,489| 9,297,902] 1,176,587] 52,464| 374,550] 6,339} 4, 845/12, 462, 912/1, 492, 389)3, 539, 988 
1940. . .|10,922,674| 9,625,035] 1,297,639] 52,396] 380,318] 6,588] 4, 781/12, 732,082]1, 657, 148/3, 118, 166 
1941. . .|12,777, 920/10, 878, 222| 1,899,698] 52,246) 379,794] 7,272)  4,832/14, 281,570)2, 251, 979/3, 868, 040 
1942. . 14,826, 431/11, 925,417] 2,901,014) 52,418} 381,953} 7,544)  4,979)15, 422, 131)2, 831,549 5, 439, 880 
1943... .|16, 955, 288]12, 942,108] 4,013,180) 52,414} 384,350 8, 330 4,908|16, 469, 564|3, 013, 752|7, 677, 080 
1944. . .|16, 986, 491/14, 404, 835) 2,581,656} 52,414) 387,677} 8,050)  4,834/16, 445, 450)2, 324, 863 8, 242, 926 
1945. . . 18,016, 289/15, 062,231] 2,954,058) 52,447) 391,476} 8,230) 4, 804/17, 666, 904)2, 192, 173 8,006, 128 


1 Excludes commission operators. 


2 Excludes messages relayed to the United States. 


Submarine Cables.—Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada— 


fourteen of them on the Atlantic Coast and two on the Pacific. 


In addition, there 


Sa Sa a a ie gc an ine a 


are eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 
The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 


1866, and up to the present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are — 


controlled by English and United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada 
to Australia and New Zealand, has been-in operation since 1902, and was owned by 
a partnership of the Governments of the United Kingdom, New Zealand, Australia 
and Canada. 
Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 


As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable — 
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dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire- 
owned cables, and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary 
legislation was passed by the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canade 
in June, 1929. 


Section 2.—Telephones 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada is 
given at p. 781 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,151 telephone systems existing in 1945 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together 
with the system operated by the Dominion Department of Public Works and 
National Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. They also 
included 24 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Of the 2,368 co-operative telephone companies 
no fewer than 1,121 were in Saskatchewan alone, 785 in Alberta and 212 in Nova 
Scotia. The largest among the 527 stock companies operating telephone systems 
in 1945 were the Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. 
Over 60 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 57 p.c. of the 
total for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—During the years 1935-45 there has been an 
increase of 639,979 in the number of telephones in use, representing an increase 
of 38 p.c. in telephones per 100 population. 

Of the 1,848,794 telephones in Canada in 1945, 1,037,015 or 56 p.c. were operated 
from automatic switchboards. The remainder were operated from manual switch- 
boards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced manual switchboards 
in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and are displacing them in the other 
provinces. ; 


2.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use, 1936-45 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1911-30 will be found at p. 724 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1931-35 at 
p. 639 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- |Pole-Line| Mileage aa. 
Year : : . ; Per 100 
tems | Mileage of Wire Busnes Resi- Risa Public Total Papus 
dential Pay lation 
No. miles miles oe Noe No. No. No. No. No. 
1936....| 3,063 210, 926 5,197,042 371,401 641, 229 229,940 23,658 1, 266, 228 11-5 
NOS7 ioe s| 0,191 209, 767 5,307, 884 386, 669 676,001 235,763 24,361 1,322,794 11-9 
MOSS au..|- o,200 211,895 5,397, 244 396,975 695, 961 240, 204 26,277 1,359, 417 12-1 
1939-4,....|" 3,212 212,603 5,518,329 406,279 720,043 243 , 730 27, 220 1,397, 272 12-3 
$9405;- -|- +3, 193 212,680 5,681,594 421,050 762,331 248 , 982 28,675 1,461, 038 12-8 
OA Ie ee) 3-209 213,393 5, 882, 223 446,739 827, 522 257, 409 30, 476 1,562, 146 13-6 
10427". 2] - 3,192 217,958 6,014, 596 463, 827 867, 307 266,176 30,465 1,627,775 14-6 
N94 Si 8,187 218,702 6,057, 880 484, 429 901, 228 275, 202 31,303 1,692,162 14-3 
1944....| 3,174 220,161 6,108,070 504,791 928,061 286, 521 32,550 1,751,923 14-6 
£94522." °3, 151 222,435 6, 333, 761 531,697 983,074 | 300,757 33, 266 1,848,794 15-3 


1 Includes telephones on rura] exchange lines and urban exchange lines that haye more than four parties, 
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The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced by 
the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 


business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


3.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, 1945 


ee ees SS S—w_a>=a_a>=wr—> 


On On On Private Branch Tel 
Province Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Public eee 
a Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Extensions Pay Total ee 100 
tory |———— oP ind wee ES Stations Popu- 
Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- Resi- | Busi- ) Resi- lation 
ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence 
‘ No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
iPeb an 991 UDG 172 1,659 228 2,453 764 146 72 7,642 8-3 
ING Serica 7, 761) - 15,108 762| 18,479 940) 12,835 9,877 2530 1,077), 69,369} 11-2 
N.B..... 4,966 8,797 981] 138,538 1,060) 7,585 6, 459 1,381 854], 45,621 9-7 
Que..... 52,482! 93,967 8,340] 122,046 9,193} 33,924] 80,920} 11,572) 12,815) 425,259) 11-9 
Onto 83,927) 146,590} 11,160} 288,593 6,074| 120,870] 130,457] 25,696] 12,781) 826,148) 20-6 
Man..... 11,386] 38,235 66} 12,840 1,421} 15,347} 16,118 2,071 2,303] 99,787) 138-6 
Sask 14,031} 29,492 434 154 10} 50,565 7,142 1,270 508]) 103,606} 12-3 
Alta 17,122] 40,353 33 474 1,173) eelS) 15s Sl 1; 132 1,060) 91,877) 11-1 
BCaets 22,554 9, 234 466} 92,520) 2,110} 16,158) 30,493 4,040 1,796) 179,371) 18-9 
Yukon 18} Nil Nil Nil 33 63] Nil Nil Nil 114 2:3 


we Se ee Ee ee ee re a ee 


Totals..| 215,238) 382,928] 22,414] 550,303] 22,242) 278,515| 294,045) 49,843 33, 266)/1,848,794| 15- 


Se ee ee ee ee 
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Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances 


Important trends for the telephone industry in Canada are indicated in Tables 
4 and 5. There were setbacks in revenues, operating expenses, salaries and wages, 
etc., during the depression years, but these were not so marked as in most other 


branches of industry. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, 1936-45 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1911-30 will be found at p. 725 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1931-35 at 
p. 640 of the 1943-44 edition. 


Capitalization Cost of ; 
see kar RAR RR EN Property Gross Operating O ees Seg Em- 
Capital Funded and Revenue | Expenses te by k Pe Wacest2 ployees? 
Stock Debt Equipment Mo AROS 
ee $ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
1OSGh ace 111, 239, 775| 160,331, 601/330, 048, 263] 59,770,591) 51,938,102) 7,832,489 23,365,977) Li; von 
LOS eee ae 127, 289, 4811160, 558, 719/335, 810, 564| 63,288,855) 54,512,191] 8,776,664 25,579,850| 18,413 
TO3 Sires 128, 802, 946|163, 398, 749|342, 227,172] 64,749, 255| 55,231,173) 9,518,082 26, 020, 463 17, 925 
TOS ORR teas 130, 507, 411|162, 168, 894|350, 160, 208] 67,438,256] 57,383, 562} 10,054, 694 26,525,374| 17,636 
1940 Wee 132, 153, 922|160, 630, 190|359, 454, 188] 72,008, 157} 62,266,583) 9,741,574 27,147,055} 18,696 
194 es 133, 807, 362| 163, 938, 306|372, 639, 967| 79,369,496] 68,691,602) 10,677,894 29,003,719} 20,103 
1942, hin 135, 034, 375|165, 634, 194/386, 164,071] 87,057,252] 75,221,887) 11,835,365 31,580,290} 20,360 
(94S eco, 136, 566, 967|163, 430, 008/393, 230,035) 94,406, 757| 81,894, 162 12,512,595| 33,581,699} 20,694 
1944, _ 1137, 719, 691]161, 307, 878]401, 862, 799101, 082,353) 87,739,283] 13,343,070 37,261,134) 21,978 
(OTD Naar 138, 680, 893| 153, 934, 250/418, 434, 346]109, 899, 862) 96,417,884) 13,481,978 41,830,117) 25,599 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. | 2 Excludes rural lines in Saskat- 
chewan. 


~ 
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5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, by Provinces, 1945 


ee ea rn Se AES ERASE SITS ANT AS SE SS EK SY 
a eg i 


: Cost of : 
Province : Salaries 
Capital Property Gross Net ° 
T be Liability and Revenue Expenses Income Mh Employees 
STTOLY. Equipment 8 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island.... 830,952 | 1,284,468 333, 295 296, 213 37,082 114,327 109 
Nova Scotia...| 10,432,643 | 14,325,896 | 4,009,680 | 3,498,952 510,728 | 1,380,644 966 
New Brunswick| 6,460,279 | 10,450, 488 2, 872, 224 2,454,310 417,914 1,163, 124 757 
QuBbeC. es sie 168, 209, 0082) 96,115,746 | 72,398,522 | 63,951,158 | 8,447,364 | 11,960,280 6, 556 
Ontariows &).-- 7, 236, 3352178, 244,560 | 3,878,410 | 3,253,349 625,061 | 17,700,995 10, 556 
Manitoba...... 17,061,531 | 24,999,073 | 5,210,873 | 3,679,898 | 1,531,065 | 1,970,477 1,355 
Saskatchewan..| 34,007,212 | 35,147,098 | 5,909,637 | 5,857,836 | 51,801 | 1,507,572 9143 
ie Wate? 22,241,548 | 19,933,041 | 5,683,867 | 4,621,049 | 1,062,818 | 1,685,725 1,309 
ritis : 
Columbia....| 26,070,635 | 37,900,132 | 9,589,996 | 8,792,704 797,292 | 4,335,940 3,071 
Vakcons ncac sige? 65, 000 33, 844 13,358 12,505 853 11, 033 6 
Totals....... 292,615,143 | 418,434,346 | 109,899,862 | 96,417,884 | 13,481,978 | 41,830,117 25,999 
eae ae Pee nee tir te yt Rae Le Wat elit Ronee ens WAS ES ee ee 
1 Includes wages charged to expenses and to capital. 2 Statistics of Bell Telephone Co. in Quebec 
and Ontario are included in Quebec. 3 Excludes employees and wages for rural systems. 


Subsection 3.—Telephone Calls 


Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates 
by actual count on days of normal business and, after adjustment for incompleted 
calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long- 
distance calls, in practically all cases, were the actual long-distance calls put through 
or completed. 


6.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 
1936-45 


Nore.—Figures for 1928-35 will be found at p. 718 of the 1989 Year Book. 


Total Averages per Telephone 


Long- 
Ypir Local Distance Total Calls |— ----— 
‘ Calls Calls Calls per Tekat Long- Total 
Capita! . Distance 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
NOSB.e ater: 2,444,517, 000 27,990, 000 2,472, 507,000 226 1,931 22-1 1, 953 
IME Ge hee 2,582,984, 000 30, 823, 009 2,613, 807,000 237 1,953 23-3 1,976 
They Coser 2,592, 803,000 30, 289, 000 2, 623,092,000 235 1,907 22-3 1,929 
1G30 Me; 2,742,739, 000 31,611,000 2,774, 350, 000 246 1,963 22-6 1,986 
AOS So alu 2,864, 215,000 34, 888,000 2,899, 103,000 255 1,960 23-9 1,984 
OE ey os 2,971, 780,000 39, 747,000 3,,011,.527,,000 262 1,902 25-4 1,927 
TOAD ARs Ae 2,954, 644, 000 44, 230,000 2,998, 874, 000 257 1,815 27-2 1,842 
1O4B 2 fa. ss 2,929, 446, 000 50,348,000 2,979,794, 000 252 Le73t 29-8 1,761 
19446 ois 2,955,975, 000 56, 678, 000 3,012, 653, 000 252 1,687 ee Ae 
35- , 736 


NE Aon ap .| 8,145,492, 000 64, 788, 000 3,210, 280,000 265 1,701 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 100. 


PART VII.—RADIO-COMMUNICATIONS * 


The Canada Year Book, 1945, at pp. 644-646, gives an outline of the develop- 
ment of administrative control over radio-communication in Canada. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part have been revised by the Department of Transport. 
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Section 1.—Administration 
Subsection 1.—Technical Control and Licensing 


All radio stations within the Dominion of Canada are required to be licensed, 
whether used for transmission or reception, or both. The issuance of all classes of 
licences, the assignment of call signs and frequencies, and the inspection and 
monitoring of radio stations in Canada is carried out by the personnel of the Radio 
Division. There were 86,961 radio stations of all classes inspected by departmental 
radio inspectors during 1945-46. Examinations for certificates of proficiency in 
radio are conducted by the inspection staff of the Radio Division. Certificates 
of all classes to the number of 13,553 were issued up to Mar. 31, 1946. 

The Radio Regulations for Ship Stations issued under the Canada Shipping 
Act, 1934, lay down the specifications of radio equipment to be carried on certain 
classes of vessels, and also designate the qualifications of the operators required. 

To ensure safety of life at sea, certain passenger steamers and cargo vessels, 
by international regulation, must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
operators holding certificates of proficiency in radio. The Department maintains 
a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspectors, located 
at major ports throughout the Dominion, are responsible for checking the efficiency 
of the radio equipment on ships calling at. Canadian ports, regardless of their nation- 
ality, and for seeing that only competent operators are carried. Under the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934, ships of foreign and Canadian registry, while in Canadian ports, 
are surveyed with a view to the issuance of safety certificates. 


1.—Radio Stations in Operation, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1942-46 


Class of Station 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Aeronautical direction-finding (Govern- 

TVICNIG)) acca oes oe ee ee 2 2 Ht 1 Nil 
Aeronautical ground to air.............6. 2 2 } 66 80 88 
Aeronautical radio range (Government). . 54 55 
ATROTALt Ree Gee reat ee aim eee. BS 143 150 161 yp bl 
Amateumexperimentalls.s: @ <1 ase ee Nil Nil Nil Nil 4,048 
CoastiiGovernment) keira eee 29 29 29 29 28 
Commercial receiving /.4...002.- sone ee 120 125 121 129 91 
Commercial receiving (special).......... 92 96 95 99 100 
Direction finding, short-wave (Govern- 

pI N=) OY Pehesle c Awa cA te Meh nit ey are lhc oe Ae Nib « D Nil Nil 3 3} 3 
Wxpentmen tal i fe. fy temer ot cette cm, see ae 52 52 54 59 90 
Fan marker (Government).......... Pha 2 3 5 ) 10 
Tonosphéreienss foyise ap poe eee Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 
ignidar aac se coh ste. sin. Pe ee et ete ECR n y 1 1 1 1 1 
Limited/Coaste een Hann ee ae eae 6 6 6 6 6 
Marine direction-finding (Government). . 13 13 13 13 13 
Monitoring ((Government) ee dear te Nil Nil 5 5 5 
Municipal police private commercial..... 55 64 66 73 86 
Privacevcommercialivet. cma meres oie 1,184 1, 292 1,346 1,420 1,673 
Private commercial broadcasting........ 102 102 115 139 142 

Operated byeCBCo ike eel ae 18 15 28 Al 41 

Operated by private owners......... &4 8&7 87 98 101 
Private receiving 2ieiss.c nce cae acc ae 1,623,489 1,728,880 1,770,900 1,759,100 754,351 
Publiccommencialine ss sas ee ee 
Radio beacon (Goverment).............. 26 28 32 37 Ry 
Radiophone (Government)............... 12 12 12 15 16 
Radiontraimingischooledes a4 sees 9 10 12 11 13 
Ships (Comimerciabwew es ae eae eee 489 512 628 800 943 
Ship (commercial receiving only)........ 85 64 46 PR 38 
ShipNiGovernnient)ioseineeae eee. 65 64 69 69 69 
Weather-reporting (Government)........ 1 1 5 6 5 

Totals. . 1,626,113 1,731,641 | 1,773.832 1,762,341 1,762,127 


1 All licences for privately owned experimental stations and for all amateur experimental stations were 
suspended at the outbreak of war in September, 1939. 2 Includes licences issued free, numbering 
8,435 in 1946, 8,375 in 1945, 7,896 in 1944, 7,465 in 1948, and 6,998 in 1942. 
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According to the number of private receiving licences shown in Table 2 as 
having been issued in each province in the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, the estimated 
population per receiving licence was: Prince Edward Island, 9-1; Nova Scotia, 
7-6; New Brunswick, 8-7; Quebec, 7-6; Ontario, 6-8; Manitoba, 6-8; Saskatchewan, 
6-6; Alberta, 6-6; British Columbia, 6-1; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 51-9 


and for Canada as a whole 7-0. 


2.—Private Receiving Licences! Issued in Canada, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1940-46 


Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island........ 5, 694 6,337 8, 962 8,516 10, 583 10, 228 10,346 
NOV AUSCOLIE te tie er emlon nee 55,796 62, 496 71,776 81,524 79, 887 82,694 80, 759 
New Brunswick.........0.... 37,729 41,758 48,728 52,745 52,698 53, 240 55,043 
CYTE ofclete mac hens, ee Peete ee nee 318, 387 346, 328 400, 902 436, 288 455,053 456, 825 479, 852 
DN LALIO Reena aed Gah chek cs a 520,503 558, 780 604, 981 637,116 647, 167 627,348 607, 968 
Manitoba tassel kee ke 89, 704 94,357 104, 384 108, 435 110, 249 106, 144 107,343 
Saskatchewail........ 0562.05. 98,707 109,713 122,304 127,529 128, 754 129, 298 126, 002 
JAN 525.3 2 lege opin eee aS <'. | #1045283 108, 649 122,489 126, 525 128, 950 130, 209 121,295 
British Columbia’..........%. 113,945 125,714 138,191 149, 481 157,060 | 162,655 165, 281 
aYoulkconandoN Wiel aot tesa ee 409 585 ie 721 499 459 462 

Canad agtrer, Bove ccek ee 1,345,157 | 1,454,717 | 1,623,489 | 1,728,880 | 1,770,900 | 1,759,100 | 1,754,351 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 8,435 in 1946, 8,375 in 1945, 7,896 in 1944, 7,465 in 1948, 6,998 
in 1942, 6,796 in 1941, and 5, 862 in 1940. 


Subsection 2.—Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Administration 


Prior to Apr. 1, 1989, the licence fee for private commercial broadcasting 
stations was $50. Since that date, however, the fee has been determined by the 
power of the station and the density of population within its service radius and 
varies from $50 per annum in the case of low-power, short-wave, and non-commercial 
university stations, to $10,000 per annum in the case of 50 kw. commercial stations. 


3.—Expenditures and Revenues of Radio Services, Department of Transport, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1943-46 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Expenditures $ $ $ $ 

Administration of Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations 130, 636 142,691 139,397 155, 133 

Radio Direction-Finding Station, Radiobeacon and 
Radiotelegraph Stations—operation and maintenance 664,370 662, 890 700, 035 699, 322 
Suppression of local electrical interference............. 131,774 141, 586 164, 357 166,396 
Issue of radio receiving licenceS:...............cee80e: 189, 835 199, 729 188, 273 202, 150 

Airways and Airports, Radio— 
Operation and maintenance.........0:..0..e08e ees 635, 352 716,061 800, 220 918,211 
C CLAVERST Hatt Tel S10 EPR ke A BoA irs eo eee a 123, 471 272,796 707, 140 495,088 
Wrarchppropniationegn nc sticks fhis.c ms ctecis weve Bale eleyees ss 1,078,088 15°727, 213 D2 AGET2¢ 2,137,768 
Totals, Expenditures................... 2,953,526 | 3,862,966 | 4,871,149 4,774,068 
Revenues 

PRCT ONERATIC TOMS El cee hee ek Me icles Oeige eet e ced 70, 804 92,960 78,619 115, 945 


Amount deducted from receiving licence fees collected 
on behalf of the CBC to cover cost of collection 


(exclusive of commissions)!...............¢.02005- 189, 835 199, 729 188, 273 202,150 
Warcence fees (miscellaneous) «.. 25.0... y seins ve cele sie ves 14,992 15, 984 15,555 20, 229 
ICM EOLLCIGUTCS) orth, ofa calc rlsle oc oe wtonctelene © efeenars 12,545 19,254 23,016 26,691 
Rope AMANITA ABLE CS, 208 gt We is cis sea, SGI a are os EWS sls Palen 1,506 1,443 1,407 1,744 
| PETE" EV CADETS GTSER ge eR a le ae PR nT POE 1,670 aoe 894 511 
Rental of quarters (employees)................0020 00> 33, 767 42,951 56,815 60, 309 
Mona Sipes NSITCAOTI eT ete eo ic does oie a Shakes ince cane a toa arora ota 1,340 29,327 31,744 21,752 

Wotals, Revenues: oo socse vas ee ers Sb ea 326,459 402,980 396,323 449,331 


1 Sect. 14 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, provides that, “‘The Minister of Finance shall de- 
posit from time to time in the Bank of Canada or in a chartered bank to be designated by him to the eredit 
of the Corporation:—(a) the moneys received from licence fees in respect of private receiving licences and 
private station broadcasting licences, after deducting from the gross receipts the cost of collection and 
administration”. During the fiscal year 1945-46, $4,005,103 (exclusive of commissions) was collected from 
the issuance of Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Licences as compared with $4,000,801 during 1944-45; 
$4,018,063 during 1943-44; and $3,925,028 during 1942-43. 
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There are two classes of private receiving licences, one for battery-operated 
receivers (fee $2 per annum), and the other for electrically operated receivers (fee 
$2-50 per annum). Free licences are issued for crystal receiving sets and to blind 
persons, schools, hospitals and charitable institutions; also for receiving sets installed 
in barracks, mess-halls, canteens or recreational rooms for the gratuitous enter- 
tainment of members of naval, military or air forces and merchant seamen; and 
sets operated by persons whose names appear on the diplomatic list of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs and consuls general of career as listed in the Annual 
Report of the Department of External Affairs. 


Exact figures of revenues received from private receiving licences are not 
available by provinces. This is partly due to the fact that commissions paid for 
the issuance of licences vary according to the classification in which the issue falls, 
that is, post office, radio dealer, house-to-house vendor, etc. In Table 4, therefore, 
total revenue received from the sale of private receiving licences has been estimated 
according to the number of licences issued in each province. 


4.—Revenues from Private Receiving Licences Issued, by Provinces, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1940-46 


Nortr.—The figures in this table are approximations only; see text above. Comparable figures for 
1933-39 will be found at p. 722 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island........ 12,075 13, 335 18, 568 17, 586 21,521 21,009 21, 258 
Nova Scotia 2 Vai 125,763 | 140,346 | 160,236 | 182,284 | 178,472 | 185,603 181, 150 
New Brunswick.............. 85,364 94,016 | 108,607 | 117,608 | 117,403 | 119,493 122, 858 
Quebee shorter, Ginsasetalics 735,521 | 797,892 | 921,030 |1,001,362 {1,044,230 |1,047,983 | 1,106,824 
Ontario... 2Riat Tae meek 1,194,050 |1, 281,236 {1,385,777 |1,460,397 |1,482,491 |1,436,984 | 1,396,387 
MATEGODS py... desde Ateig & ntethlen ae 197,311 | 207,268 | 228,218 | 237,611 | 241;191 | 233,781 234, 732 
Saskatchewan: viii..ccb cee 5 203,757 | 224,924 | 249,979 | 261,336 | 264,056 | 267,970 269,777 
A LDOPER fevcck om vkaleerhe cae 222,695 | 231,729 | 260,221 | 269,538 | 274,139 | 278,014 261,010 
British Columbia iis.s.. 3% 259,749 | 287,249] 315,512 | 341,543 | 358,475 | 372,408 378, 744 
YukonsndsN.WaT ss. ck ae 783 1,131 1,511 1,413 936 896 863 

Canada................ 3,037,068 | 3,279,126 | 3,649,659 | 3,890,678 | 3,982,914 | 3,963,201 | 3,964,603 


Subsection 3.—Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference 


Twenty-four cars equipped with sensitive apparatus for the investigation of 
interference to radio reception operate from permanent inspection offices located 


in 21 cities across the Dominion. The inspectors in charge of these cars interview ~ 


broadcast listeners who have reported interference, and determine the actual source. 
Tests are then made to ascertain whether or not the interference can be suppressed 
effectively and economically. The owners of the interfering apparatus are advised 
of the results of the tests carried out and are given full information regarding the 
most effective means of suppressing or eliminating the interference. 


The Radio Division has been co-operating with the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion in drafting specifications on interference suppressors and measurements of 
radio interference, also on interference from. street railways, power lines, motor- 
vehicles, low-voltage apparatus, etc. Many special types of interference suppressors 
have been developed and have proven superior to those previously used. 
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5.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-46 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
No. No. No. No. Nees 

Investigations 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines..... 2,022 1,067 1,275 DPe2ty 1,645 
Domestic and commercial electrical appliances..... 2,447 1,549 1,472 1,808 2,859 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus............ 839 501 518 507 647 
ROUAIS acerca oe eine ane 5,308 3,117 3,265 3,532 5,151 

Action Taken 
Sources definitely reported cured................05- 4,497 2, 808 2,956 3,092 4,107 
Sources not yet reported cured.../............-.06- 698 245 241 379 960 
Sources at present incurable.........,......000e006- 113 69 68 61 84 


Section 2.—Operation of Radio-Communications 
Subsection 1.—Federal Government Radio Stations 


Department*of Transport, Marine Service.—Four distinct networks of 
stations provide a complete radio aids-to-navigation service for ships. These net- 
works serve the following areas: Great Lakes; Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Coast; Hudson Bay, Strait, and Sub-Arctic; and Pacific Coast. The first three 
networks are interlocking. The Department of Transport maintains communica- 
tion between Ottawa and the east and west coasts, and Hudson Bay and Strait by 
means of high-frequency stations. 

During the fiscal year 1945-46, Government radiotelegraph stations on the 


east coast, west coast, the Great. Lakes, and Hudson Bay and Strait handled 789,139 
messages or 19,749,036 words, compared with 515,708 messages or 17,724,696 


words handled during 1944-45. 


6.—Type of Service Performed and Areas Served by Marine Radio Stations, as at 
Mar. 31, 1946 


Area, Served No. 
Service of 
Gulf of Hudson Bay, 
Perfor med Great Lakes St. Lawrence and Strait, and Pacific Coast weal 
. East Coast Sub-Arctic 
Coast Stations Clarke City, Que. Vancouver, B.C. 3 
Ellis Bay, Anticosti 
Combined Coast Camperdown, N.S. |Cape Hopes 3 
and Direction- Advance, Que. 
Finding Stations Resolution Island, 
N.W.T. 
Combined Coast, Belle Isle, Nfid. Chesterfield, Pachena, B.C. 8 
Direction-Find- Canso, N.S. N.W.T. 
ing and Radio- Saint John, N.B. Churchill, Man. 
telephone Sta- Yarmouth, N.S. Nottingham 
tions Island, N.W.T. 
~ Combined Coast, |Lurcher Lightship 3 
and Radiobeacon Point Amour, Nfld. . 


Stations Sambro Lightship 
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6.—Type of Service Performed and Areas Served by Marine Radio Stations, as at 
Mar. 31, 1946—concluded 


Area Served Ne 
Service of 
Gulf of Hudson Bay, 
Performed Great Lakes St. Lawrence and Strait, and Pacific Coast doe 
East Coast Sub-Arctic sa 
Combined Coast | Kingston, Ont. Fame Point, Que. Alert Bay, B.C. 21 


and Radiotele- 
phone Stations 


Midland, Ont. 

Point Edward, 
Ont. 

Port Arthur, Ont. 

Port Burwell, 
Ont. 

Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont 


nt. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Combined Coast, 
Radiobeacon and 
Radiotelephone 
Stations 


Combined Coast, 
Direction-Find- 
ing and Radio- 
beacon Stations 


Radiobeacon 
Stations 


Combined Radio- 
beacon and Dir- 
ection-Finding 
Stations 


Angus Island, Ont. 
Burlington, Ont. 
Caribou Island, 


Ont. 
Cove Island, Ont. 
Goderich, Ont. 
Gros Cap Light- 
ship. (Lake 
Superior), Ont. 
Hope Island, Ont. 
Long Point. Ont. 
Main Duck Island, 
Ont. 
Michipicoten 
Island, Ont. 
Port Colborne, 
Ont. 
Port Weller, Ont. 
South East Shoal, 


Ont. 
Slate Island, Ont. 


Father Point, Que. 
Grindstone Island 
Halifax, N.S. 
Montreal, Que. 
North Sydney, N.S. 
Quebec, Que. 


Cape Race, Nfld. 


Belle Isle, N.E. 
Nfid 


Cape Bauld, Nfld. 
Cape Ray, Nfld. 
Cape Whittle, Que. 
East Point, P.E.I. 
Flat Point, N.S. 
Flower Island, Nfld. 
Heath Point, 
Anticosti 
Natashquan Point, 


Que. 

Partridge Island, 
N.B. 

Perroquet Island, 
Que. 

Point des Monts, 


Que. 
Red Islet, Que. 
Sable Island, N.S. 
Seal Island, N.S. 
Western Head, N.S. 
West Point, Anti- 
costi 


St.Paul Island, N.S. 


Radiotelephone Welland Canal, |Bird Rock, Que. 
Guard Gate Gannet Rock, N.B. 
Lock No. 7 Head Harbour, 
N.B. 
Little Wood Island, 
N.B. 
Southwest Head, 
N.B. 
Southwest Wolf 
Island, N.B. 
Totals... 0: 22 42 


Bull Harbour, B.C. 
Cape Lazo, B.C. 
Estevan Point, B.C. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Victoria, B.C. 


Dead Tree Point, 1 
1B OP 


Cape St. James, 37 
B.C. 

Langara Island, 
1By(Cp 

Point Atkinson, 
B.C 


Quatsino (Kain’s 
Island), B.C. 

Race Rocks, B.C. 

Triple Island, B.C. 


Banfield, B.C. 16 
Cape Beale, B.C. 
Carmanah, B.C. 

Egg Island, B.C. 

Ivory Island, B.C. 
Lennard Island, 


Bicz 
Merry Island, B.C. 
Pine Island, B.C. 
Tofino, B.C. 


— 


24 94 


Department of Transport, Aeronautical Service.—The radio services 


provided for aviation may be divided into two categories: first, those furnished on 
behalf of aircraft flying trans-Canada and Newfoundland routes; and secondly 
those intended for aircraft flying transatlantic routes. This phase of radio in Canada 


4 
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is being rapidly developed. Aviation radio range stations now extend from coast 
to coast providing aid to air navigation for the Government-owned Trans-Canada 
Air Lines as well as for any other aircraft flying such routes. 

During the fiscal year 1945-46 departmental airway radio stations handled 
1,674,889 messages or 40,669,632 words, compared with 1,788,069 messages or 
29,645,259 words during 1944-45. 


7.—Type of Service Performed and Routes Served by Aeronautical Radio Stations, 
as at Mar. 31, 1946 


Routes Served No? 
Service Performed Trans-Canada a 
Trans-Canada and Newfoundland and ti ah 
: Transatlantic ae 
Radio Range Stations Armstrong, Ont. Muskoka, Ont. 40 
Blissville, N.B. Nakina, Ont. 
Broadview, Sask. _ Neepawa, Man. 
Calgary, Alta. North Bay, Ont. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. |Ottawa, Ont. 
Churchill, Man. Pagwa, Ont. 
Clear Creek, Ont. Penhold, Alta. 
Cowley, Alta. Pennfield Ridge, N.B. 
Dafoe, Sask. Regina, Sask. 
Dartmouth, N.S. Rivers, Man. 
Earlton Junction, Ont. |Saskatoon, Sask. 
Greenwood, N.S. Stirling, Ont. 
Kapuskasing, Ont. Swift Current, Sask. 
Kenora, Ont. The Pas, Man. 
Killaloe, Ont. Torbay, Nfld. 
Kimberley, B.C. Toronto, Ont. 
Lethbridge, Alta. Vermilion, Alta. 
London, Ont. Windsor, Ont. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. Yarmouth, N.S. 
Mégantic, Que. Yorkton, Sask. 
Combined Radio Range, Radio-| Abbotsford, B.C. North Battleford, Sask. 47 
telephone and Radiotelegraph| Aishihik, Y.T. Patricia Bay, B.C 
Stations Ashcroft, B.C. Penticton, B.C. 
Beatton River, B.C. Porquis Junction, Ont. 
Buchans, N fld. Port Hardy, B.C. 
Carmi, B.C. Prince George, B.C. 
Comox, B.C. Princeton, B.C. 
Copper Lake, N.S. Quebec, Que. 
Cranbrook, B.C. Quesnel, B.C. 
Crescent Valley, B.C. |St. Andrews, Nfld. 
Dog Creek, B.C. Seven Islands, Que. 
Edmonton, Alta. Sioux Lookout, Ont. 
Fort Nelson, B.C. Smithers, B.C. 
Fort St. John, B.C. Smith River, B.C. 
Fort Simpson, N.W.T. |Snag, Y.T. 
Fort William, Ont. Sydney, N.S. 
Gander, Nfld. Teslins Yok: 
Goose, Lab. Tofino, B.C. 
Grande Prairie, Alta. |Vancouver, B.C. 
Massett, B.C. Watson Lake, Y.T. 
; Moncton, N.B. Whitecourt, Alta. 
. Mont Joli, Que. Whitehorse, Y.T. 
4 Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 
Norman Wells, N.W.T. 
~ Combined Radiotelephone and Shediac, N.B. 1 
Radiotelegraph Stations 
, Fan Marker Stations Barrington, Que. Maple Ridge, B.C. 10 
‘4 Cote St. Luc, Que. Moyie Lake, B.C. 
a Greata, B.C. Pine Island, B.C. 
.. Hudson Heights, Que. |St. Mathias, Que. 
4 Laberge, Y.T. Woodbridge, Ont. 
_ Weather Reporting Stations Dore Lake, Que. Port Harrison, Que. # 


Fort McKenzie, Que. Sandgirt Lake, Lab. 
Nitchequon, Que. 


Totals, Stations Serving 
Specified Rouwtes............ 102 1 103 
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Department of Mines and Resources.—This Department operates 59 
stations—1l private commercial station and 1 experimental station at the Dominion 
Observatory for the transmission of time signals, 29 private commercial stations 
in the National Parks of Canada, 2 receiving stations, 9 fixed and 17 portable 
private commercial stations. 


Department of National Defence.—Militia Services (Royal Canadian Corps 
of Signals) operates, in addition to stations established for military purposes, 11 
permanent stations and 2 summer stations situated along the Mackenzie River and 
in Yukon Territory on behalf of the Department of Mines and Resources, Bureau 
of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department of Public Works operates 


a total of 23 stations—12 to provide emergency communication between the main- 
land and certain islands, 9 to provide emergency links in existing landline circuits, 
and 2 for Departmental communication. . ; 


Department of National Revenue.—Two private commercial stations 


are operated by the Department of National Revenue. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Radio Stations 


Provincial Governments operate radio stations as follows: Nova Scotia, 2; 
New Brunswick, 4; Quebec, 18; Ontario, 236 (including 12 aircraft stations); 
Manitoba, 34; Saskatchewan, 63; Alberta, 135; and British Columbia, 267, in 
addition to which the British Columbia Provincial Police Department operates 37 
stations to provide communication between police headquarters and the various 
units of the force. The Police Departments of 86 municipalities throughout the 
Dominion also operate radio stations. 


Subsection 3.—Privately Owned Commercial Stations 


From Table 1 it will be noted that there were 6 limited coast stations, 58 public 
commercial stations, and 1,673 private commercial stations in operation in the 
Dominion at Mar. 31, 1946. A public commercial station situated at Drummond- 
ville, Que., provides transoceanic radiotelegraph and radiotelephone services to 
the United Kingdom, Australia, Bermuda and Jamaica, and a radiotelephone service 
to Newfoundland. These stations are owned and operated by private individuals 
or companies. 


The limited coast stations are, as a rule, privately owned and provide a ship- : 


to-shore communication service with ships owned or operated by the licensees 
only. One such station is, however, owned and operated by the Canadian Marconi 
Company. It is situated at Drummondville, Que., and provides a long-range 
radiotelephone service to ships at sea. The facilities of this station are open to the 
general public. The services performed by commercial stations, both public and 
private, are many and varied. These stations are located in areas not served by 
telephone, telegraph, or other means of telecommunication. The majority perform 
point-to-point radiotelegraph or radiotelephone service. These stations provide 
an invaluable means of contact with mining camps, lumber mills, exploration and 
survey parties, trading posts, and many points that would otherwise be out of touch 
with current affairs. 
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Private commercial stations may be used only for the handling of messages 
relative to the private business of the licensee. 


Section 3.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, operating the first nationally owned 
broadcasting system in North America, marked its tenth anniversary on Nov. 2, 
1946. The following article gives a picture of the history and development of 
the CBC during those ten years, while the subsections following the article cover 
in more detail the administration, present operations and finances of the Corporation. 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


The organization of a national radio system in Canada was based on the 
conditioning factors of the Dominion’s vast territory, its two official languages, 
its often widely separated communities, and the varying interests and cultural 
background of its people. In the early 1920’s, there was a tendency to concentrate 
radio stations in the large urban centres, with the result that much of Canada’s 
rural population was not able to enjoy the new medium of entertainment and 
information. 


Established by Parliament in 1936, to succeed the Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Commission formed in 1932, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was 
instructed to build a chain of high-power stations across Canada in order to serve 
as many Canadians as possible. The Corporation was designed to operate in the 
public interest, as provided for under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. The 
revenue is derived from an annual licence fee of $2-50 paid by listeners, together 
with revenue from commercially sponsored programs. 


When the CBC began operating in 1936, network broadcasting was being 
carried on for six hours daily, and only about 60 p.c. of the population was being 
reached: With instructions from Parliament to proceed as rapidly as possible with 
a plan for national coverage, the Board of Governors of the newly formed CBC 
called on its engineering staff for technical surveys and recommendations for 
improving national radio service. A comprehensive plan was drawn up, and the 
CBC began at once to expand the publicly owned broadcasting facilities. Among 
the projects which have been completed are the following: 50,000-watt stations at 
Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Sackville, N.B., and Watrous, Sask.; an increase in 
power to 5,000 watts at CBR, Vancouver, B.C.; new 5,000-watt transmitters for 
CBM, Montreal, and CJBC, Toronto, and the establishment of CBC stations 
at Quebec city and Chicoutimi, Que., and Halifax, N.S. In addition, CBC 
engineers have designed special low-power relay transmitters, which operate almost 
automatically at isolated points along the CBC network in the interior of British 
Columbia, in northern Ontario and in New Brunswick. Though the work on the 
plan for national coverage was brought to a virtual standstill during the war years, 
it has since been resumed with the building of a 50,000-watt station in Alberta, 
Another is scheduled to be built in Manitoba. The power of CJBC, Toronto, is 
to be increased to 50,000 watts, and the power of stations at Halifax, N.S., Chi- 
coutimi, Montreal and Quebec city, Que., Ottawa, Ont., and Vancouver, B.C., is 
also to be increased. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Augustin Frigon, C.M.G., General Manager, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 
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In 1936, one stumbling block in the way of a national radio system for Canada 
was lack of agreement among the nations of North and South America as to the use 
of radio wavelengths, or channels. While the network taken over by the CBC 
in 1936 served about 60 p.c. of the population in the daytime, this coverage was 
reduced to about 49 p.c. at night by interference from high-power stations in the 
United States and Mexico using some of the same channels in use by Canadian 
stations. As one of its first acts, the CBC asked the Canadian Government to 
initiate steps which, ultimately, resulted in the Havana Regional Radio Conference 
held in March, 1937, and the Inter-American Radio Conference of November, 1937, 
at which the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement was signed. Wave- 
lengths were allocated to the various countries on a basis providing protection from 
interference for stations on the same channels, according to the territory they were 
to serve. The agreement provided Canada with a sufficient number of “clear” 
channels (on which the signal of a high-power station is protected from interference 
up to long distances or to the borders of the country in which it is situated) to carry 
out the plan of national coverage. 

When the new 50,000-watt stations CBL and CBF, at Toronto and Montreal, 
were put into operation during the fiscal year 1937-38, the day-and-night coverage 
of the Corporation’s network was increased to about 80 p.c. of the population. 


Network broadcasting was increased first to 12 hours, and then to 16 hours a day, on | 


both the English-language and French-language networks. 


While technical improvements continued, the Corporation was steadily expand- 
ing its program service. During the 1937-38 season, the CBC broadcast a series 
of radio symphonic concerts from Montreal. These concerts were presented as an 
addition to the regular schedule of concerts by existing symphonies in other large 
centres. The Corporation adopted a policy of obtaining the best programs, both 
commercial and sustaining, available in the United States and Great Britain, in 
addition to increasing its own Canadian productions. 


In the autumn of 1938, the Corporation undertook what was then its most 
ambitious project: a series of 11 Shakespearean plays, in which leading Shakespearean 
actors were featured. Among the guest artists were such well known personalities 
as Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Margaret Anglin, Charles Warburton, Walter Huston, 
Kiva LeGallienne, Walter Hampden, and Dennis King. The CBC held 500 auditions 
while selecting the supporting casts, and unearthed much new talent. 


The summer of 1939 brought the CBC what was probably the greatest task 
ever undertaken in broadcasting up to that time—the visit of the King and Queen 
to Canada. Many months before the Royal Visit, preparations were going on 
within the CBC engineering division so that adequate facilities and equipment would 
be available to cover the visit. Complete new broadcasting facilities were designed 
by CBC engineers, and equipment built to rigid specifications was distributed across 
Canada well ahead of time. CBC commentators were able, by this means, to 


_ keep Canadians completely informed of Their Majesties’ progress over a period 


of six weeks and a distance of 7,000 miles. A total of 91 special broadcasts was 


* devoted to the Royal Visit. 


In late August, 1939, as the International situation became acute and events 
moved with ever-increasing momentum toward war, the whole program pattern 
of the CBC was changed almost overnight to meet the public demand for an extended 
service of news bulletins, analyses and informed comment. A CBC Program Unit 
of one commentator and one engineer accompanied the First Canadian Division 
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when it sailed for the United Kingdom in December, 1939, and a series of historic 
recordings were sent back to Canada by short-wave after their arrival. Later, 
this Program Unit was expanded and became the CBC Overseas Unit. It was 
equipped with armoured, mobile recording vans so that correspondents and en- 
gineers could follow the Canadian troops wherever they went, and report their 
progress to Canadians at home. During the course of the War these vans saw 
service in England, Africa, Sicily, Italy, France, the Low Countries and Germany, 
and CBC correspondents were able to provide a service of war reports unequalled 
by any other network. 


In the field of community life, the development of listening groups as a corollary 
to educational broadcasts was the subject of an experimental project fostered by 
the CBC and the Canadian Association for Adult Education in 1940. Over 550 
listening groups were formed across Canada to follow a series entitled “Enquiry 
into Co-operation”, with the provision of study material and reading lists. This 
. geries set the pattern for two later discussion series, “Of Things to Come’’, in which 
20,000 people were members of listening groups, and the present annual series, 
“Citizens’ Forum’’. 


A similar discussion series designed especially for the rural audience was begun 
in 1940 under the title “National Farm Radio Forum”. This series—a joint project 
of the CBC, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education—gives farmers in all parts of Canada an opportunity to 
exchange views and opinions on common problems. 


The 1940-41 season brought other important developments in Canada’s national 
radio system. The CBC National News Service was established, with a central 
newsroom at Toronto and regional newsrooms at Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, to provide a complete service of news bulletins written especially for 
radio. School broadcasts, prepared in co-operation with Provincial Departments 
of Education, were begun in the Maritimes, British Columbia and Quebec. National 
School Broadcasts, prepared and presented by the CBC itself, began the following 
year. These broadcasts, developed with the advice of the National Advisory 
Council on School Broadcasting, are designed to strengthen the sense of Canadian 
citizenship in the younger generation. 


Perhaps the most interesting war work for the members of the CBC engineering 
division who were not overseas with the troops was the assistance given to the 
- Free French Forces in establishing a powerful short-wave transmitter at Brazzaville, 
in French equatorial Africa. Members of the CBC engineering division spent con- 
siderable time abroad on initial plans for the transmitter, and the engineering offices 
at Montreal were able to render vital assistance in preparing engineering layouts, 
and mechanical and electrical blueprints. | 


Their work on the short-wave transmitter for the Free French Forces stood 
the engineers in good stead when they were called on to design and build a powerful 
short-wave station for the Canadian Government. The preparations for a Canadian 
short-wave service had begun as early as 1938, and an Order in Council authorizing 
the establishment of the CBC International Service was passed in 1942. CBC 
engineers chose Sackville, N.B., as the site, and designed a directional, high-gain 
antenna system for short-wave broadcasting. By means of remotely controlled 
switches, the two 50,000-watt transmitters in the short-wave plant can be attached 
to any one of three antenna systems, and each of these can be reversed. In effect, 
this means that Canadian short-wave programs can be aimed in any one of six 
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directions, to cover every important land area. The CBC International Service 
transmitters are so effective that they provide the strongest and steadiest signal 
heard in the United Kingdom from the North American continent. 


While the International Service is making Canada’s name and her people better 
known abroad, the CBC is striving continually to improve its domestic service. 
In its ten years of broadcasting, the CBC has made tremendous contributions to 
the cultural life of Canada. It has done more than almost all other bodies put 
together to make it possible for musicians of all kinds to devote themselves entirely 
to their art. The Corporation is the greatest single support of Canadian symphony 
orchestras, paying the leading orchestras, at Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal, 
a total of $50,000 annually for broadcast concerts. In the past ten years, the 
CBC has paid almost $10,000,000 in fees to Canadian musicians, actors and writers. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of the CBC 


The Corporation operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, and 
is headed by a Board of nine Governors, chosen to give representation to the principal 
geographic divisions of Canada, and a full-time Chairman. The Board determines 
and supervises policy, but day-to-day operations and administration are the respon- 
sibility of the General Manager. The Administrative organization of the CBC 
consists of the following Divisions: Executive, Personnel and Administration, 
Finance, Engineering, Program, Press and Information, Commercial, Broadcast 
Regulations, and Station Relations. 


Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the CBC is responsible for regulations 
controlling the establishment and operation of networks, the character of any and 
all programs broadcast over its own and privately owned stations, and the proportion 
of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The CBC 
neither exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise on its behalf, censor- 
ship of any broadcast program. ‘The responsibility of seeing that the regulations 
are observed rests with the individual station management. 


Subsection 2.—Operations of the CBC 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Under Sect. 24 of the Act, the CBC is required 
to review all applications for licences for new stations as well as applications for 
increases in power and changes in frequency or location. Two considerations are 
involved: the first is non-interference with the present and proposed facilities of 
the CBC, and the second is that high-power transmission facilities, on both long- 


and short-wave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. Within these limitations, . 


it is the policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving every practical 
encouragement and assistance to local stations. 


The CBC operates three networks: the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks, 
serving English-language audiences from Atlantic to Pacific, and the French net- 
work, serving French-language listeners in Quebec. The Trans-Canada network 
is made up of 24 basic stations: 7 CBC-owned and 17 privately owned. The Do- 
minion network consists of 29 basic stations, of which 28 are privately owned. 
The French network has 3 basic CBC-owned stations, and 9 privately owned 
stations. Four of the 11 CBC-owned stations have 50,000-watt transmitters. 
The CBC leases some 25,000 miles of wire lines each day in order to carry on net- 
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work operations in Canada, which lies across five of the world’s time zones. In 
order to present programs at suitable times, and to give expression to varying inter- 
ests in the five regions, CBC maintains regional offices and production facilities at 
Halifax, N.S.; Chicoutimi, Quebec city, and Montreal, Que.; Ottawa and Toronto, 
Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Vancouver, B.C. 


8.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at Jan. 10, 1947 
(Basic Stations) 


Norse.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. 


Station Location 


Trans-Canada Network— 
CBH* i 


PLAX ete etera es celausss GHOV.. Pembroke. o.5ssroace 
CJCB RSIVONEV i cnet s le wate este. CFJM Brockville..... Shaka 
CBA* Sackville......... iene CHEX  Peterborough..:......0. 
CHSJ Saint, JONM. 2 ee ecco si GIBC* os Torontos.ca whee 
CFENB © Fredericton........... 550 ORE Ondo os cents, seta orn 
CBM* 1 Kay seadets) Ee a eee Bee see GECO Vs Chat bana ese esi: 
CBO* GLAVIN cee Leute ister. GOPPAW Port Arthur. o.sce 0 
GKWS. = Kingston. ii. ois: CJRL WKenorasiats easiness 
CBL* POPOUGO uM ae.o sore fe tikes CHRC Winnipeg... ccc. 
(UN GAS OA Noy qleWl haar eee os gob 1 CHGS or tom eharnioas ose 
CJKL Kirkland Lake....... CKX (BrandGuueenen cane 
GIG Bro limmins esas. Bae GRR Ma Rerinaiain. oe onus 
GK SO cr SUC DULYe. ks cee cine ive CHAB > Moose Jaw..........%- 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie CFQC — Saskatoon....... Ne 
om ICP Re OreeW Ulam se ci hots! as 580 CKBI Prince Albert 
CK Y Winnipeg............- CRIN hE dimontoOn ees. ie 7... 5 
Ie sae WV ALLOUSH ion ce eye sictyiscalere OHO Nig Caleary cen co tale 
; CICA. Edmonton,;... 0.01.5. CJOR:) seVancouver... 2. 40.05. 
¥ ION Giiey @alGAlyn cies ana seas CJVI VAIGEORIE nore tn aistetels 
, CJOC Lethbridge........... CHWK Chilliwack.....:..... 
i CFJC Kamiloopswcens. salves « 910 0 
7 CKOV . Kelowna..’..:.......- French Network— 
A CJAT IR EAS i Sis tetas CBJ* C@hicoutimi..<:%.5 225 
E CBR* =. Vancouver..:......5:- CBV* CB TiIs\ OO eR 


CBE* Montreal eas ce eters 
CHNC New Carlisle......... 


AGEN S  ebbalilax come sicsccp es = CJBR PRIMOUSKE Ven gusetien os 
eT XO ANtiCOnISI 6 o:ssc'c os = CHGB Ste. Anne-de-la- 

CJLS Marniouth ies. seat RVPOCHLIENE ac caste rte 
CFCY Charlottetown........ SKC eeu ee ieetoie: eva acta 
GKGW>r oMoncton et Ate. CJEM Edmundston.......... 
CENB:Campbellton..<.....: OUT Tee snerproO kee teaaceiaet 
Gi TS @arSherbrookes 3... is 6's CGUKGWO Walidi Ore thie. 2.0.06 
nc k= Montreal.) asc hen2 ois GPtAND Si AamOsicis sss c cee ete oe 
TING Oe SOUAWE. wae eis sce (GHG UNIS 25 Sel oaiae hy oie 

‘y 5,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts at night. 21,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts at 
night. - 


CBC International Service (Short-Wave).—Canada’s international short- 
wave broadcasting facilities (1947) employ ten languages: English, French, Czech, 
Dutch, German, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish and Portuguese, in regular 
transmissions to Europe, the West Indies, Central and South America. Plans for 
_ the year include the inauguration of transmissions to Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, expansion of the services to South America and the Scandinavian 
~ countries and the inauguration of transmission to Belgium in French and Flemish. 


The CBC International Service transmitters are located on reclaimed marshland 
near Sackville, N.B. Linked by land-line with the studios and program headquarters 
_ in Montreal, the two 50,000-watt transmitters used by the CBC International 
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Service can operate in any of the international short-wave bands. The frequencies 
used depend on climatic conditions, the geographical area served, the season of the 
year and the time of day. 


The service was opened officially Feb. 25, 1945. During the first two years of 
operation more than 20,000 letters were received from listeners in all parts of the 
world, testifying to the strength with which Canadian short-wave programs are 
received and to the interest in Canada which they either arouse or help to satisfy. 
Listeners in Europe report constantly that CBC International Service programs 
are heard more clearly and loudly than any other broadcasts from the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Listeners receive, upon request, free illustrated monthly schedules giving 
details of programs, frequencies and transmission times, as well as photographs 
and general information about Canada. Reception reports from listeners are also 
verified and inquiries on trade conditions, social, scientific and education matters 
are given attention. 


The service has provided short-wave listeners abroad with comprehensive day- 
to-day reports and actuality broadcasts from all major international conferences 
held in North America since the end of the War in 1945. Supplementing the regular 
programs in ten languages, special events broadcasts of all kinds are arranged when- 
ever necessary to give CBC listeners in other lands full reports on activities in Canada 
that are of particular interest to them. Visitors from abroad frequently use the 
CBC short-wave service to report back to their home countries on their impressions 
of Canada. 


The CBC International Service short-wave transmitters at Sackville, N.B., 
were completed by the Corporation for the Canadian Government. 


Domestic Program Service and Development.—During the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1946, 55,934 programs representing 17,062:25 hours of broadcasting 
were presented over the CBC Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of 
the total broadcasting hours, 81-2 p.c. were devoted to non-commercial and public 
service programs, and the remaining 18-8 p.c. to commercial presentations. The 
Trans-Canada network, operating 16 hours a day, released 64-4 p.c. of the network 
broadcasting hours. The Dominion network, operating at present only in the 
evening hours, released 8-2 p.c. of the network hours. French network operations, 
operating 16 hours a day, accounted for 27-2 p.c. of all network hours of broadcasting. 


The CBC originated and produced 78-7 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the 
remainder, 2-6 p.c. came from private stations, 15-3 p.c. were exchange programs 
from the United States, and 3-4 p.c. were exchange programs from the BBC. 
Various categories of light music made up the greatest number of broadcast hours, 
followed in order by news, drama, variety, classical music, talks, agriculture pro- 
grams, educational broadcasts, religiaus periods, and programs devoted to the 
interests of women, sport fans, and children. Table 9 shows the proportion of 
total time devoted to sustaining as compared with commercial programs, and 
analyses those made up of music as compared with the spoken word. 


ut 
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9.—Classification of CBC Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1946 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no programs were reported under these particular sub-items. 


Sustaining Commercial 
Class of Program AG EC: 
Programs Time of Total || Programs Time of Total 
Hours Hours 
No. hrs. mins. No, hrs. mins 
Musical 

NPRGT EA SURE cc ts occa techs 131 86:00 0:6 44:05 1:5 
PWN DON aise iwsiave wise vistere'e 378 366:40 2°6 19:00 0-6 
RCEOC Aci eres tt crcl elds oh ots 142 40:00 0:3 4:00 0-1 
@lassiGal sdeakuns cee ce cewetias 1,729 650:05 4-7 25:30 0:8 
Semi-classicalies oe... feos tT: 3,415 1, 204:20 8-7 44:30 1-3 
VATION Aart die oes eum t 1,428 590:55 4-3 1,704 739:40 23-1 
aphtestes cee ee ote ce tee 9, 692 2, 825:55 20-4 251:55 7-8 
ND ANCG Soe en race iclea eae 4,434 1,595:05 11-5 42:30 1:3 
Gib Bs tithe. eee schesore 537 138:20 1-0 35:00 1-1 

1 SENG Ys Derek et Rote Oe IIE 358 165:45 1-2 - - - 
Totals, Musical.......... 22,244 7,663 305 55-3 2,750 1,206 :10 37-6 

Spoken Word 

EIU ces ioe aieeile esis wk 1,412 583:05 4-2 5, 662 1,594:40 49-8 

Prose and poetry........... 52 18:50 0-1 - - - 
Talks—informative......... 3, 187 838:00 6-0 172:00 5-4 

Waucationals. swerasscecice ss 1,161 479:55 3°5 - - - 

News commentary.......... 745 170:20 1-2 ~ - - 
INGws @Velts: fe eels cco es 66 24:35 0:2 4:00 0-1 

News résumés..........-25- 11,921 2, 242:30 16-1 - - = 

Agriculturey. 2, s.2)- 0010s = Ae 2,072 785:30 5:7 - - - 

Stock quotations........... 412 103:45 0-7 - - - 
Sports eventsic...... oc. ae 120 63:55 0:5 157:45 4-9 
Sports résumés............. 286 63:40 0:5 5:45 0-2 
WV OUIGI Sos ois eos ok slo sie creel e.s 1, 326 273:05 2-0 63:45 2-0 

Ohildren’s7.s6 hetekic nc bes 340 134:30 1:0 - - - 

BVOLIGIOUS. «iste ecsiearse' ns = sterae 1, 289 413:35 3°0 - - - 
Totals, Spoken Word.... 24,389 6,195 215 44-9 6,551 1,997 355 62-4 
Grand Totals....... 46,633 13,858 320 100-0 9,301 3,204:05 100-0 
TAVetaAlonts irae ee ete ces oe 30, 910 8, 851:15 63°9 7,951 2, 818:35 87-9 

Frecordedsw ess eee eee tenes 13,527 4,271:15 30°8 - - ~ 

PEEANSCrIDCC sis coes sce sti 2,196 735:50 5:3 - - 
LOL Eve eae aeicine Haren See - - - 1,350 385:30 12-1 


Subsection 3.—Finances of the CBC 


Revenue from the sale of receiving and broadcasting licences increased each 
year until 1943-44, but has since shown a decrease. It has been recognized that 
there is a limit to the amount of revenue to be received from licence fees, although 
an increase over the 1945-46 figure may be shown as post-war radio receivers become 
more readily available to the public. Commercial revenues showed an increase 
over the preceding year, but the drop in licence revenue and an increase in overhead 


é 


expenditures resulted in a deficit. : 


The balance sheet of the Corporation, as at Mar. 31, 1946, showed an operating 
deficit of $78,426 for the fiscal year, before providing allowance for depreciation 
and obsolescence. Since depreciation rates have been generous in the past, no 
further allowance has been provided for under expenditures for the 1945-46 fiscal 
year. During the year the fixed assets of the Corporation were increased by 
approximately $219,000, the major project being the completion of the National 
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Program Administration Building and Studios at 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Improvements to leased properties amounted to approximately $35,000, the main 
items being improvements to studios and offices in Halifax, Quebec City, Montreal 
and Ottawa. 


Operating costs in percentage terms for the past three years were:— 


Ttem 1943-44 1944-45 1945-16 
ie. : p.c. p.c. p.c. 
General and administrative: .... see ts ee eee ee. 4-10 4-17 5-18 
Operations’ ick Bee es ee eee eae 18-50 20-40 21-10 
PYOSTAMIGE fee his Tee ie Ce ine ee cote eee eet ae 56-18 54-24 56-06 
Stationinetworks tase corse ere maroc eae Aer eee 16-90 17-02 17-66 
Depreciation i. . ssah helen ot ahs te le eee eee 4-32 4-17 = 
Tnterestonsloans:- Bada cee site te sow ha ee _ - - 
100-00 100-00 100-00 


10._Income and Expenditures of the CBC, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-46 


Item 1944 1945 1946 
Income $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Licence feesi i, sk: ie heen = 3, 787, 886 72-39 3, 783, 453 68-81 Sule asts 61-53 
Commercial it urse.c. mae: ce 1,421, 906 27-18 1, 639, 160 29-81 1, 683, 838 27-47 
Miscellaneous...40.00...2 234. 22,249 0-43 75, 785 1-38 68, 441 1-11 
International short - wave : 
SET VICE een ast ames Roe es - - - Sot 606, 700 9-89 
Totals, Net Income.... 5,232,041. | 100-00 5,498,398 100-00 6,132,263 100-00 
Expenditures 
Programs <r. )..@ckisonccten 2 TAS: 0G 52-77 2,824,188 50-69 2,939,376 47-32 
Station network............ 849, 504 16-52 m1 114,153 20-00 971, 441 15-65 
Kingineering «cs eae ee 930, 249 18-09 929, 819 16-69 1,160,675 18-69 
General and administration. 206,177 4-01 227,741 4-09 285, 302 4-60 
Press and information....... 109, 172 2-12 138, 241 2°48 145, 184 2-34 
Commercial \division....... 116, 562 2-27 109, 344 1-96 130, 903 2-10 
Depreciation ssmscckicnesce, 217, 224 4-22 227, 659 4-09 - - 
International short - wave 


SELVACOs cae eee he eine Soil tee - - - - 577, 809 9-30 
Totals, Expenditures... 5,142,865 100-00 5,571,145 100-00 6,210,689 100-00 


Operating surplus........... 89,176 - - - - 
Operating deficits.......... - - 72,747 - 78, 426 


PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE 


For Departmental administration Canada is divided into fifteen postal districts 
each in charge of a District Director, Postal Service. The territory thus served is 
more extensive in area than that of any other country excepting the U.S.S.R. or the 
United States: because of the relatively small population compared with the vast 
area served, the problems are intensified., Canada’s railway mail service is one of 
the most extensive in the world; the rural mail delivery service operates over 4,000 
routes and the air-mail system supplies a widely scattered population with speedy 
and efficient postal service. 


A brief account of the development of postal services in Canada is given at 
pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. The wartime growth and accomplishments 
of the Post Office are outlined at pp. 721-724 of the 1946 Year Book. 

Many facilities and services, temporarily suspended during the war years, were — 
restored during 1946. Mail services, parcel post and money-order services were 
resumed to many countries. 
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Air-Mail.—The air-mail service was a development of the war years and, at 
first, was based on heavy mailings to and from members of the Armed Services at 
home and abroad. This service has now become readjusted to post-war traffic 
levels and its present position is shown in the following figures showing weight of 


mail conveyed by air:— 


Calendar 
Year 


All Air 


Services 


lb. 


1,994, 643 
2,739,473 
3,350,431 
4,793,491 


Calendar 
Year 


T.C.A. 


lb. 


All Air 
Services 


lb. 


6, 877, 338 
8,013, 593 
8, 158, 876 
5, 589, 366 


A fourth transcontinental daily air-mail flight was established over the T.C.A. 
in March, 1946. Domestic air-mail schedules were revised and frequencies increased 
over some sections. A new air-mail service was inaugurated late in 1946 linking 
Moncton, N.B., Kentville, Yarmouth and Halifax, N.S. 


During 1946, a number of new air-mail services to the United States were 
inaugurated including services between Ottawa and Washington; Montreal and 
Washington; Ottawa and New York; Montreal—Toronto—Chicago; Toronto—London 
and Cleveland; Fort William and Duluth and Victoria and Seattle. Daily flights 
now take place in both directions between Dorval (Montreal), Que., and London, 
England, and air-mail services with many other overseas countries have been 
resumed. A reduction in air-mail postage rates from Canada to numerous countries 
in every quarter of the globe became effective late in 1946 when the unit of weight 
was established at one-quarter ounce instead of one-half ounce. 


Section 1.—Post Office Statistics 


Gross postal revenue of the Post Office Department reached the highest point 
on record during the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, amounting to $83,763,007. Despite 
the fact that Armed Forces mails had subsided, the drop in volume was more than 
counterbalanced by the development of domestic postal business generally, and by 


the increases in commercial and relief parcels to Europe. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1941-46 


0S et a ie Dupes EO ESSE a Se ee 


Province or Territory 


Prince Edward Island...........-+++++0> 
BEA UUCOUL aici sires ste gis eile vir) se sin eys 
Ie Uy SLUMS WIG rs guide. s)0 cj ee elena wares): 


. 

: 

a 

j PRDROLEE no ee oes 58 a CE Cr AE RE 4 ER St a 
DCU eee hs tsar es reise eet anaal als in linfele. apareeie 
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1942 


12,381 


19438 1944 
No. No. 
115 114 
1,487 1,475 
1,001 996 
2,604 2,601 
2,597 2,579 
799 797 
1,499 1,484 
1,244 1,229 
928 921 
16 15 
23 23 
12,313 12,2384 


1945 


12,169 


EE eee ee 


1946 


—————E | 


12,105 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for cither of the 


Nore.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. Money 
order and postal note commissions are not included in the gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946 


revenues include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 


P. KE. Island 


Charlottetown........... 
Summersides nec: cee 


(Berwickeis entre aise ores 
Bridgetownle.a.. eee 
Bridgewaterrece: seers 
1 BI d opie letersi har aiar oe 
Glace Baycas ce ies 
Halifaxcdie Meco. cone 
INVERNCRSi ae tc tere ne 
Kentvillewaiicon cee ew 
Kingston asta sac 
Liverpool. peed ee: 
‘Liunenburovee eee ie 
Middletonine: socosniten ee 
New Glasgow.......04..... 
New Waterford.......... 
NorthiSydneyan. 1.00008 
PBITSDOLO Ria lea w/scorssieots 


Spring hillz: Sosa eee 
Stellartony.seeernee os secs 
Sydney.. Wisp Ubi eicistauetn eee 


AUTEN LON Shey an Ree 


Windsors 3.22 nate ten 
Wolfville:s Sy eacs. eee 
Warmoutheshisdeceeass 


Totals, Nova Scotia..... 


New Brunswick 


Chatham. haus: 


McAdam :te oe arian cone 
Monctontewiannccttcnrs 


StGeorges nc chcldee ree 
St-stepheniuce ss tee 
Sackville ico eee 
Shediatys epee 
SUSSEX) the seen tee 


Totals, New Brunswick] 2,573,308 


151, 301 


50, 107 


396, 602 


75, 258 
14,614 
35, 747 
16, 334 
11,117 
11,305 
16, 508 
33, 451 
29, 654 
65, 984 


1,327,791 


10,046 
51,125 
15, 466 
30, 748 
24, 688 
20,123 
81, 822 
27, 252 
36,275 
11, 584 
34,172 
27,515 
28,079 
25. 800 


195, 444 


26, 791 
10, 496 


119, 642 


15,575 
38, 186 
24,151 
65,371 


3,848,333 


30, 114 
47,354 
30,010 
17,095 
32,702 
18, 992 


155, 248 


14,715 
11,172 
12,030 


718, 952 


29,507 


545, 021 


13, 406 
10, 530 
37,042 
35, 723 
11,375 
33, 459 
35, 615 


1946 
$ 


150, 676 
44,504 


342,076 


56,009 


3,433,009 


2,549,799 


Province and Post Office 


Quebec 


Bavotvilles iene 
iBaieiComeausn ace. 
Basilique Ste. Anne...... 
Beauceville East......... 
iBeauharnoisee sacs 
Bedford. Aer at ete 


Brownsburg cect ee 
iBuckinghames J. scee ne 
Cap-de- la-Madeleine..... 
Ohicoutimii won. seen 
Goaticoolen. sian tates 


Dolbeau..... werden ware: 


Gaspeson meee cesar? 


Granbylos acs Pee 


FiuntingdOnaos.emer orn: 
ADED Ville. goo; serra sc 


Lac Mégantic............ 
La Malbaies isc. eee 
IMA praivies se cece aseeee 
Wa: Sarre. cssua use 
La Tuque Sete NT 


Magog Oyo aes iste aie may «Pla ee 


Montmagny<es-cioneena: 
Montrealsi-c. tt cee. wee 


Quebec. ten. san nie eens ee 


Riviére-du-Loup......... 
Riviére-du-Loup Station. 
IGDEr Val pea ee ee 


ee ee ee er ey 


Rou 

Bie, Pearle! des-Monts. . 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue.. 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére 
St. Georges-de-Beauce. .. 
Stubyacinthe xs: arse 
Ste Pea: sae aee yo ee 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


1945 
$ 


1946 


25, 446 
11,406 
26,605 
. 17,918 
8,561 
17,348 
35, 209 
11,428 
18,041 
11,309 
11,945 
11,786 
17,410 
21,626 
87,473 
19, 968 
16,416 
16,427 
53, 825 
11,977 
26, 468 
38, 602 
15, 203 
11,751 
64,451 
21,997 
84,384 
19, 460 
13, 023 
47,040 
30, 859 
18, 851 
19, 683 
10,311 
19, 871 
11,524 
10,077 
15, 026 
26, 447 
19, 586 
92,764 
11,727 
25,399 
15,709 
14,815 
26,785 
21,254 
12,306 
20,590 
10,321,318 
15, 828 
37,431 
15,739 
11,339 
1,512,506 
16, 200 
53, 958 
11,382 
13,733 
19,379 
32, 655 
41, 862 
29,443 
15, 898 
11, 925 
16, 855 
81, 902 
67, 240 
44, 894 
15, 669 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for either of the 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946—continued 


Province and Post Office 1945 1946 Province and Post Office 
$ $ J 
Quebec—concluded Ontario—continued 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce..... 9, 754 TOPSOS WM OPER? «sauces ewes bc ae no's 
Ste. Marie-de-Beauce..... 11,192 TIOG4S ||P Hort Dries see ces. cece 
Ste. Thérése-de-Blainville 17,931 20,399 || Fort Erie North......... 
Shawinigan Falls......... 63, 913 62,975.) Fort Frances............% 
Sherbrooke.............- 216, 866 224,259 || Fort William............. 
SOrelescaeieeea te micesecoters 43, 648 ADV RIG AGraliteivccsh de tb afecreee sles 2 
Thetford Mines.......... 36,711 39,187 | Gananoque.............- 
Mhreeukti vers one's sis eratexe 154, 587 156,214 || Georgetown.............- 
Timiskaming Station.... 12,351 TS SOTs Geraldton cor sistetscs ce accir> 
Trois-Pistoles:.. 4-2 ese. 9,963 T1328 |G OGeLIC so,ts cals siate oo mtels 
reall Ore tata ctistese «viele 23,611 33,591 || Gravenhurst............. 
Walley fieldcs et icc o:./sle- 41,746 AOS G22 MGTIMSDY ccs ste cies es'ere e's ole. « 
Victoriaville............. 44,777 AB TOU eGuelpln ston .viv'ee es crslsiecl el 
Waterloo sieceeie ase »lc's's)s\ 16,472 16,337 || Hagersville.............. 
—____—__|-______—"_|| Haileybury............%. 
Totals, Quebec.......... 15,705,738 | 16,803,399 || Hamilton................ 
—_—______|___—_—_——_] Hanover................. 
PL arris tom scree lysiae a wrecetaters 
TA ATTOW ice itre seth a hats cto 
awikesburyc. ecterercs «eters 
Ontario 1B ict es| ee cep riaee eee oe 
Phespelericec coca aisha: 
NGOs teen aise eitaersint 16, 863 16,063 || Humberstone............ 
PA aXe inc ne ee siee cia, vio. o's 22,245 Pl Q85ulleebunes vallles cis... «2.10/60, +\e1- 
PNIOXATIGTIAL cs ce ee nes bli 13, 622 AD SSB MPOrSOLL 1) wie s cove ae os) 
ATIStone ss esa acs a sielens 12,368 41,2027) ‘Troquois Falls.3.....3.:... 
PATI ONte amet ste. taco oe 14, 897 TS VST OpLSlINZtON en secstel seins selec 
Amherstburg............ 21,135 21,474 || Kapuskasing............. 
i 27,521 24.994 || Kemptville...........0.. 
23 , 068 2VR43 0) || SINCNOFA x. «cotinine vrei sole 
23,135 DAV PSANCATGING a) 4) n% oie 02/016 
87,720 SIMOS Tel MIKGngStoM wens aac cs «is eye's 
Mata wasic a odeee meee et 8, 296 16,496 || Kingsville............... 
Beamsville.............. 12,191 11,600 || Kirkland Lake........... 
Hellevallere sees te oars ni 137, 467 1834598) IIe Katehener sie «eae terse = 
IBlenbeiMs hese es slosh 17, 265 N7O02 waketield to eierci<.. ci. cee 
Blind MAVEN sata esis oes oe 11, 881 1 2eHOOw leansing ner ets eles es 
Bowmanville............ 35, 652 26,436 || Leamington 
Bracebridge............- 26, 856 QOS TOF MINGSAY «sre cies sisters woe) 
BTACLOLC taiee omens Seen. 3% 8,535 TOPAZ Wlligtoweliits ac yess es: 
PTApIDtON a. ses aslo > oe or 63,168 BOIS oN ONGOM ss tc aiete soe ake ie <! «01 
AS TantlOred ss hic veils w.creie aoe 288,120 DOQESCO Ul MLALGONs creas eres eyes eres atele> 
SEI GH LON obras ets, 3) ao 11,337 10,443 || Meaford................- 
Brockville: ease cscs. . st 104, 942 97,440 || Merritton................ 
NTN ELON elt ess = «e's 45,477 ABPOCO sh MEIGIANG oats oo eles ol) 6 
SAIEGONISN 1 ae oe as wie ale» 11, 238 10,091 |} Milton West............. 
Campbellford............ 19,270 TO*OI7. WW Matchelle seen. 
Garamal. ca tetioetecet st 12,326 11,498 || Morrisburg.............. 
Carleton Place........... 28,781 26,052 |} Mount Forest............ 
Chalk Riverss coset cscs 4,676 VD S104 || Napanee s..52 - «si cc0s «s/s 
CRAMER S aegis Sere s sal seiss 13,183 13,060 || New Liskeard........... 
Oistih hh se bss oh OAS GI 153, 513 156,923 || Newmarket.............. 
Chiesle yeaa Nydas nice otis 14, 442 13,351 || Niagara Falls...,........ 
Ghintonge slices see cat © 21,214 17,794 || Niagara-on-the-Lake 
(Ok OG Lene eee URaC eorae 14, 624 149713 i) Nipigone: 5.2. son. oes 
CHponre maadewaee sss fot: 44,101 AZ 102 Wl oNorth Bays cis lec. vse ee 
Machrane. assesses es: 22,767 24,248 -| Norwich......-.:-...-003 
Collingwood [3.050 sc.-4. 34,799 34,226 || Oakville........ in nea Uae 
Copper: Clift 27... fe.. 54.1 17, 867 18,979 || Orangeville.............. 
OEM Wal laid secre sss 60 113,796 104,032} Orillia... osc esc. e ness 
Crystal Beach........... 10, 601 10, 560°) Oshawa...) 55-..-.-0..-5. 
olniee ot Ae eee se ts 15, 442 SEGA Ottawa cect ect tecraers,.+.0¢ 
HOFESHOU irate leak sac 12,037 11,692 || Owen Sound.............5: 
Oy elie ral: dee claire's <= wic,s 18,414 RZSBUS WP ATISh Gast esters: cle sie oe 
OPTIMA ses Mle os erence oh « 37,567 37,716 || Parry Sound............. 
PIRILLO. Stare iat ot eas crore 35, 630 837095: |) Pembroke... voc... 23. 
POUEAMI sis ote aletsiaie's are 11, 428 10,289 || Penetanguishene......... 
MS TAT wah c ttee's, 6 slo ¢ 14,198 ASROGE We berthe.ocn salcmeriane wees > 
MN GIONALG Scere ere)se a's 6 08> 10, 292 9,795 || Peterborough 
Loc fateh te) EUS Aan en ae ean 7,448 11,268 || Petrolia 
RSROKE 28. Aah srters te tec ies ais 17,532 TRIGSs PE rctonseae a. ace ieee a= 
MELEE ce tie ealesacee ee 15,068 13)696 |) Port Arthur.............. 
Fenelon Falls............ 10,029 9,777 || Port Colborne........... 
PES Hoar ston eenite © ws os's 32,329 335884." Port Credit. fo. ese... 


78375—483 


1,405, 080 


15, 637 


23, 966 
12,275 
12,330 
19, 147 
10,328 
22,160 
11,182 
32,631 
43,270 
10, 441 
16,810 
23, 894 
11,371 
52, 984 
20,400 
305,074 
22,350 
72,665 
310, 082 
10,085 
11,288 
46,303 
61,075 
23 , 558 
883, 344 
19,397 
21,546 
17,271 
44, 489 
18,073 
12, 137 
12,766 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for either of the 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—concluded 


Port Dalhousie.......... 
BortiDover tise es ceca 
Portlet, sepia: fects 
Porte ope: sencseeinccsokh 
PTESCObLU SF seek hn eetiets 


Renfrew..... refs Sey nthe 


Ridgetowivsueaec: «cen 
St. Catharines es tute ete 


Sarnia. 24 bee eee eiee ees 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 
Schumacher ees acs cose « 
Seatorthnce eel aetret en hs 
SWICOC. AN nea eet eee ke 


Southampton iene tea c ce 
South Porcupine......... 
Siratlorderteame serena 
Ura bHrO Veen te Hen em oee 
Sturgeon Falls........... 


Tilbury 


re ee 


A haah eaves \A mre enrniisnc ese 


WUb:d ovale Piveyene | ota Sane te 
Wiabkertomserctect coe at 
Wallaceburg tseceen ©. oe 
Wiatertord daachomans eee 
Waterloos: $s: aacwe soiatie ats 
Wiatlord 2 Sotietbe + ete. t 
penane Wey MA thks Paes kes 


Wandsor si .joatee tee eae oe 
Wingham; ten. goence ans 


Gimli sce keeles. se 
Kallamey in Mocs cian <a). 
Manned osa.s sce siesincts ce 
Morden tak. .aneeo ie faa cae 
Neepawa. 2 tani wack 


FRODLING Sra clei aioe earch 


1945 


12 , 290, 055 
52,038 
10, 763 
10, 956 
20,748 
35,598 
11,313 
95,247 
10, 492 


120, 151 


28,406,011 


10,340 
161,801 
14, 583 
10,091 
50, 429 
32,667 
10,507 
10, 763 
10, 681 
17,105 
12, 864 
26,378 
21,893 
76, 663 
11, 533 
12,142 
36,505 
21,621 
16,770 
18,012 
22, 987 


1946 Province and Post Office 1945 1946 
$ $ $ 
Manitoba—concluded 
11. 370:c GraAnsCOngd +eeek clos eet 17, 602 15, 631 
12.819 wl iVird enesoc sce biectNo ete 20, 897 16,245 
12: 3107 @Wawanesaty ie. ete 13,350 17,976 
419769 | AWintipers.. atts see. ai eich 4,564,578 | 4,717,490 
24,067 ‘ oe 
45,522 ||Totals, Manitoba......... 6,194,480 | 6,204,014 
43,005 SSS SS 
11333 
14,124 Saskatchewan 
247 , 334 
24,743 || Assiniboia....... Reon ies: 23,350 19,776 
LOO iBattletord:: fees ee hae 12732 11,725 
TAT SOO UI STS AT alerts cones ce teyors eves tet ke 18, 652 17, 246 
LAT 215 (Broadview eres ose 10, 922 9,972 
17896 | Ganoraendeninweseuns bs 14, 560 13,754 
14.663 sl @lawidson! a. sercssees) Oh eke 14,092 8,579 
72, S261 SUSCOVElt es eee keene 33,364 31,181 
17,903 |} Gravelbourg............. 12,134 11, 647 
AD 27 RA Gull Mla Kew... ar kie eee a 10,281 9,643 
LOM 20a eiturimboldtesce sce eee 21,817 22,191 
25 O35 Mrindianthl Cad cay cricceancek 12,490 11,785 
OSHOSGai amsackian veniam one 16,290 15,498 
D2ESAV IN INETPODEL teats selene nike 10,774 10,591 
15-598 il peamdersley ane sercece see 14, 236 14,403 
185, 246 | Lioydminster.......-..4.. 23,199 24, 057 
28,551 || Maple Creek............. 20, 963 22,646 
13,235 || Meadow Lake............ 11, 647 11, 872 
36,865: iMeliortis su tyees semrec rains 31,392 31,786 
TUS O46 Melville ss asm «eter oe ete 27,426 26, 652 
13,607,883 || Moose Jaws. sccntle«c-5s 6 228,610 202,172 
54.344 |) Moosomin:. 228,00. ea 15,026 °13,941 
L078) 4 INipasviniiess es see eee 16,991 17,199 
10,684 || North Battleford......... 70, 263 64,547 
20,064 || Prince Albert............. 130,393 120,701 
SSO |) MEVORITEL® ori ae cra thee ere paren 1,402,021 | 1,479,166 
1OL767 at ROSCLOWIN teas cams ae 20,012 18, 232 
1101643 4 SROStherns: b.tak eee sce 10,078 10, 265 
9-31 Gilioas ka toon. separ emes went: 546, 120 552,195 
115; S89 Shaunavon asmomencennes 17, 625 18,290 
19,457 || Swift’ Current:..2...... 5. 71,510 68, 281 
DQ A282 Nits Cal O8y.t.te gare aceon eee 24,657 24,560 
LSG251=,\| nT uVAercs te are karte aa ee 11,510 11,261 
1251685 1 Wadena twain 10,701 10,326 
S05 e831 ai Wiatrous-ia saree esteae seis 11,356 10, 694 
18) 44d Weyburneatwae oni eel: 48,477 42,691 
LOKO3 85 |) “Wilkie? ha see ee ae 13, 835 13,553 
———————|] Wynyard................. 11,940 11,323 
2 POD CASO UI VOEKLON cece ets eee 66,951 71,792 
Totals, Saskatchewan...| 4,939,880 | 4,811,232 
Alberta 
9,559 
1644852" Ban fives. acetate etioaen 28,988 30, 483 
1S .88le > Blammoreieemumecnie: ces 12,515 13,252 
Si SGLalle SSROOKS exon eartets aie ohare 13,298 14, 408 
43) O02 hal car yaees nie bel seteret ee raes 1, 182, 743 1,182,067 
Bob bie ll) Wam4rosow + aeleeret eee. OD 31,508 
9, OOfell @ardston ae on eee 16, 296 16, 237 
G 00S @laresholmtateea eee 16, 162 14, 534 
0 7.4ily I @olemiam ate ee ciel acer 12,350 13,155 
15. 950he Didsbury. -eenocee eae: 11,637 11,418 
12.472 ram heller.siaeades creas 35, 608 34, 817 
23, 480 Bdmontontvycare tec. tts 1,244,902 | 1,293,733 
20558 i IUGSONE ss sace ate ane ae 13,382 14,401 
63, 743 || Grande Prairie........... 33, 843 33,098 
105329. antiagk oe eae rents 16,509 15, 762 
10, O70, Hite be ivers cee cee errant: 21,684 18, 203 
40, 302 lieumniistail eee eee ee oats 17,332 16, 855 
LOSSS6. lt daspenih ate tter ek oe vere: 15,912 14, 734 
157844: |) Lacomber <3) e hk Seis 22, 233 2,324 
18032 || ethbridge’. a.6 <4 an 186, 471 179, 850 
22687) > Macleod vise adh os ossicte 19, 432 14,990 


Pe ee ee ee | 
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2.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for either of the 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 1946—concluded 


——————————— 


Province and Post Office 1945 1946 Province and Post Office 1945 1946 
Alberta—concluded $ $ British Columbia—concl. $ $ 
Medicine Hat..........:. 117,020 OCPD lie CHULCbODe sm wale creel chokes 56,313 64, 445 
BEA: SE Aen etc aes 19,800 | << 19,660 |) Port Alberni............. 38, 594 41,234 
OBC IVER es eetoi da e's 16,270 17,900 || Powell River............: 23,620 25,956 
Pincher Creek.....:....-. 12,449 12,682° |), Prince George... 7.05.6... 43,908 40,499 
PONG kts se ah ees eee 19,609 19,210 || Prince Rupert...:........ 95, 652 83, 712 
ASeralpantoyile Weease Feet 10,677 TOWO3 7s PPRINCeCOMa is ccleelaeax tee 12,154 13, 744 
Rede GSR yc hr het one ses 69, 082 HE OSDall? QUESIIOL. piste, cccrslcla tee ete lare in « 9,734 10, 262 
Rocky Mountain House. . 10,170 10,506 || Revelstoke............... 21,150 21,322 
Stomalepa ts ce ca mers 12,543 12)389 i Rosslande.. ss. fo ets 18,546 18,521 
DUCEDLOI a ieee cke + shes 17,705 17,360°|) Salmon Arm... 2250s. 18,479 19, 909 
Wrabele mae sasme eet cdecn sts 14,335 Wh G40 Sardis... nn tevasiewakaleuee 12,672 11,360 
THT OOMETALISE Bipot icceta. cise 13,988 NSE OOO HMSIGNEY ets ox sie sle acts cleiere 29,288 16, 273 
Weerevillen. seecteny!. 0 's.ae« 15, 960 162 07531. SIOC aM sek kiss bec) out Phin s 9, 607 10,817 . 
Werle. cre tiets neds 20,085 10, 002° Smitherass 20.6. vocaees 11,742 11,728 
VILID Savas seek ras. haste 9,773 40, 140.4; Derraces/ os. a uaetusieee 12,073 6, 973 
Pag Carini atic tiie: lates sri 12,630 TORSI Aa craigs uceeia) manana: 75,705 74,693 
Wainwright. tsa e<. = 23,751 VHO24 Ne Vancouvertts 0. .ceen cree « 3,347, 825 3, 707, 584 
Westlocksy sits. ¢endenys ' 12,478 12 28Gell ViermOnatiac.a tea orients cccnets 77,360 81,071 
Wetasiiwint 2. sve. ine. 32, 453 SL AG2 Vetoria cain ote sce ete 759, 428 834, 670 
—_—__—_____|—___—_——_]] West Summerland....... 10, 598 11,5138 
Totals, Alberta.......... 4,751,094 | 4,631,108 || White Rock.............-. 18, 423 19, 242 
—______|_____——__|| Williams Lake........... 9,856 10, 685 
British Columbia SS ae 
Abbotsford....:......++. 25,473 95,544 |Totals, British Columbia) 6,943,273 | 7,357,845 
Alberni eetaee cere o. 12,470 13,582 
Armstrong........ Ceri ck. 14; 660 14,705 Yukon 
@iiliwackeee Se ea whiececss 62,099 612073" tWinkte ELOTse!) -)-2 <j «173 66, 681 30, 148 
Gloverdales ster saee 2s 19,148 2h 215 | ———_——_ 
CPOTEONAN hares x nce ae 37,424 32,618 || Totals, Yukon.......... 87,302 49,100 
Cranbrook cat ees ces 29,912 315562 | 
eb 5 ee ” a e ,947 || Northwest Territories 
WEN DETIAN Ges ool ces <iensiels , 266 1,111 ‘ 
aver reelkaercecnce: ov 945 469 Oi Mare eta aaa sta ine: cal Seana. 
UUGATI igo or naciles + , 606 8,008 
TITEL ee et Olea 9/848 FLUE saa haesgan yauneney oh cna qiige gtk 
Es) ai ees a ee eee 18,973 19,498 
Fort St. John............. 15,811 12' 434 | Summary above Offices 
Grand Forks. .'...:....-:- 12,195 13,195 || Prince Edward Island.... 396, 602 342,076 
; ane yaen aes ck oe ee tae a 13,739 16,306 || Nova Scotia..........---. 3, 848, 333 3,433, 009 
; Kamloone is click o Soe nie 75,703 83,358 || New Brunswick.......... 2,573,308 | 2,549,799 
IK GLO WHA 52s sip le icste ser 75, 682 SIS 220i Oe pec uast fae ie. ters aisle > 15, 705, 738 | 16,803,399 
SAIN DOLLS vc cabo velo sao 25, 298 DIENT opie OnbaTlOm ame a waa ess alate 28,406,011 | 29,205, 435 
ADV CLTIOW Mea Atos herp reony seta a Sheby 25,225 165,065) | Manitoba. iced. 2» = 6, 194, 480 6, 204, 014 
Dseby smart hin Wisc ed aw ee oi 12,393 13,390 || Saskatchewan............ 4,939,880 | 4,811,282 
Langley: Prairie.......... 18, 425 2, OLA lieA My ertaan as dau < We le ase 302 fo 4,751,094 | 4,631,108 
Massions City ics 5 cal ersiels! oie 25,143 27,623 || British Columbia........ 6, 948, 273 7,357, 845 
Ma INyeteib ee (0 eee he econ In 84, 754 83,526 || Yukon and N.W.T....... 116, 249 76,271 
. LO On ie a 72,834 77, 758 a 
New Westminster........ 274, 829 287, 232 TP OtalSia. ce dahinsot Ocee 43,874,968 | 75,414,188 
3 MewancHalls a toeis/sstehs oe 14, 603 13,031 | 
: TCU Gon 9 Gg eae 15,341 16,971 ll P.C. of All Postal Revenue 92-9 90-0 


_ 3.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, Years Ended 
4 Mar. 31, 1927-46 


Norr.—For the years 1867-1910, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288, and for 1911-26, p. 665 of the 1942 Year Book. 


_» Net Ex- Surplus (++) Net Ex- Surplus (++) 
Year Revenue! | penditures | Deficit (—) Year Revenue! | penditures | Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
KC Ons Seeman 29,378,697 | 31,007,698 —1,629,001 || 1987....... 34,274,552 | 30,538,575 +3,735,977 
MOB She alate dens 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 —1,850,041 |) 1938....... 35,546,161 | 32,296,805 +3, 249,356 
BBO ci Sta, sos 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 —2,312,154 |} 1989....... 35,288,220 | 35,456,181 —167, 961 
NOBUS case 32,969,293 | 35,036, 629 —2, 067,336 || 1940....... 36,729,105 | 36,725,870 +3, 235 
OS ecshe <3. 30,416,107 | 36,292, 604 —5,876,497 || 1941....... 40,383,366 | 38,699, 674 +1, 683,692 
OS 2 eo al ole oe 32,476,604 | 34,448,986 —1,972,382 || 1942....... 45,993,872 | 41,501, 869 +4, 492,003 
Mee LO33:, bs ss s.. 30,825,155 | 30,167,827 +657,328 || 1943....... 48, 868,762 | 44,741, 987 +4, 126,775 
LORY Via 30,367,465 | 29,202,730 +1,164,735 || 1944....... 61,070,919 | 48,485, 009 +12,585, 910 
OR Ditonto 42,6 31,248,324 | 28,974,316 +2,274,008 || 1945....... 66,071,815 | 54,629,281 +11, 442,534 
TOBE! ccs 32,507,888 ! 30,100, 102 +2,407,786 ! 1946....... 68, 635,559 ' 57,729,646 | +10, 905, 913 


1 Exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. The ries * 
revenue in the fiscal year 1938 was $42,998,349; in 1939, $42,896,178; in 1940, $44,208,369; in 1941, $48,143,410; 
in 1942, $55,477,159; in 1948, $59,175,138; in 1944, $73,004,339; in 1945, $79,533,903; and in 1946, $83,763,007. 


750 TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are received mainly in 
the form of postage. The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest nine fiscal years, was: $28,808,513 in 1938, $28,836,457 
in 1939, $29,530,247 in 1940, $31,425,593 in 1941, $35,716,908 in 1942, $38,959,795 
in 1943, $50,062,214 in 1944, $53,250,630 in 1945 and $52,135,846 in 1946. Receipts 
from postage paid in cash were as follows: $10,865,895 in 1938, $11,065,527 in 1939, 
$11,792,311 in 1940, $13,459,526 in 1941, $15,777,816 in 1942, $16,057,366 in 1943, 
$18,728,050 in 1944, $20,498,106 in 1945, and $23,252,162 in 1946. 


Section 2.—Auxiliary Postal Services 


The auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money orders (including postal 
notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office Savings Bank. In 1868, there 
were 515 money-order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,574; 
the following tables show the magnitude of operations in recent years. Statistical 
tables showing deposits with the Government Savings Banks and the business of 
the Post Office Savings Bank are included in the chapter on Currency and Banking 
(Chapter XXVI). 


4.—Operations of the Money-Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-46 


Nore.—For figures for 1868-1900, see the 1911 Year Book, p. 289; for 1901-31, the 1932 edition, p. 622; 
and for 1932-36, p. 666 of the 1942 edition. 


Value 
Money- Value Value Payable in— of Orders 
Order Orders of Orders = |———__—_ Issued 
Year Offices Issued in Issued in Other 
in Canada in Couada Other Countries, 
Canada Canada ap Countries Payable in 
Canada 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
LOST Sec ee eee 6, 737 13, 746, 743 133, 155, 222 124, 479,322 8,675, 900 7,280, 169 
DOSS Neca eae eee 6, 840 14,554,010 144, 445,972 134, 262, 900 10,183,072 7,590, 616 
1 SOM ection s 6,976 14, 522,060 145, 204, 787 135, 417,731 9,787,056 6,948, 186 
QAO See coe 7,103 15,161, 896 156,340, 540 148, 560, 567 7,779,973 5,578, 250 
LOL ee lace taee (ip aly 16,119, 586 173, 565, 550 168, 548, 852 5,016,698 5,700, 036 
DT OA ec RR Orth eas 7,198 17, 465, 646 205, 675, 482 202,102,135 3,573,346 5,913,324 
OAS aise were aa 7,306 18, 627,228 236, 925,919 233,004, 136 3,921,784 6, 887, 250 
04d Nee Aen ee 7,002 19, 554, 760 262,297,331 256, 630, 949 5, 666, 382 8, 440, 436 
LOAD iat ee eee 7,406 20, 742, 643 281,890,291 276, 704, 712 5,185,579 8, 467, 849 
LQ4G Fa Set eee ee TOU 22,031, 756 290, 933, 503 285,574,174 5,359, 329 8,732, 635 


5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-46 


Item and Province 1942 1943 1944 1945° 5° 1946 
No No No. No No 
Money-Order Offices in— 

Prince Edward Island............... 72 74 74 77 75 
INO Vai SCOUIa eam era cee 478 486 499 503 492 
News Bruns wicls. se. cree lero mere: 342 349 351 352 345 
Quebeos. h. kid Sie con ee cre ee 1, 604 1, 633 1,645 1,673 1,693 
ORCATIO SSS alec ie aici ens Uatatemots are 1,780 1,794 1,795 1,787 1,772 
Manitoba stare .nteacuin acc octet tee 514 516 518 521 512 
Saskatchewan cosendes a. tees 1,044 1,055 1,068 1,076 1,085 
AIDGrtaces ct Seat eee le ere ee 774 785 7 78 783 
British Columbiaee.ae. oc lant. 583 607 611 627 615 

UKON ee See hoeiak eee a ee els 7 7 6 7 6 


ee | | | 


ef | | | 
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5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-46—concluded 


Item and Province 


Money Orders Issued in— 


PA LISGT Uae ee oe carta Siw Soleo lla Re 


Weil aie Stine ao COE OUD E aaa are aco 


Value of Money Orders Issued in— 


Prince Edward Island.............-- 
INTO Ve COLL area lets nie alayeleiiszessae 
WewnBrunswiCloe.G ents cclels« cetieie ce ste 


NTATGOD AT eee eee Sea eusse me’ 
GaskAtGHEWaANlacleminm silos care sree eleisiaecons 
PASTOR ire rte aie ae wick alee rah ears o 


RU AICO eee ine oie ne 3.8 Damioeeres cesies 


Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Edward Island............--- 
NOVA: SCOGIA c: wwiele os tec e csitineclenis cies 

~New Brunswick.........2.+eesseeeee 
WramiLOD ae ore actin «oe ciate yous aie tsverere = 
PNTISCEUR ios rare rae ctor a sisreisjeloaies 


A etaTae Petes te eee ares ele clos sy pistelere: sie 'eh= 


Value of Money Orders Paid in— 


Prince Edward Island...........-.+. 
Nova Scotia. .......:e.-seeeee tees? 
New Brunswick..........-eeeeeeeees 


. Quebec.......eeceeececececeeeeeeeees 
"9 RONTATION re ae cn we eis ecaia te Sioieie's 
4 Manitoba... ......0.scceceesceececens 
3 GaskatchOwall.«.c..ccscecscccecresss 
; Alberta. ........ Pen emr eae esis ae 
. British Columbia..........-+--++++- 
om. PV ALCON Eek. Ries Hair dls Sinjevelptee ore we 
: LOVE RG eg Es annie hen Satin 
j 

A Postal Notes— 

g Total notes paid.............+.++ No.|° 


Total value, including postal note 


125, 405 
1,191,888 
694, 268 
3,346, 840 
4,738, 354 
1,136, 908 
2, 624, 303 
1,967,042 
1, 625, 726 
14, 912 


17,465,646 


139,090 
1,278,479 
727,980 
3, 692, 629 
4,826,074 
1,231,919 
2,781,344 
2,054, 981 
1,877,535 
17,197 


18,627,228 


19,554,760 


181,925 
1,551, 930 

888,135 
4,094, 144 
5,067, 895 
1,372,181 
3, 206, 092 
2,225, 240 
2,118, 494 

36, 607 


20,742, 643 


| 


202,585 
1,579,451 

982, 667 
4,551, 564 
5,306, 932 
1,451, 187 
~ 3,337,426 
2,301,525 
2,293,385 

25,034 


22,031,756 


1,322, 201 
13, 734, 519 
7,476,974 
36, 467, 530 
57,037, 450 
13,713, 984 
33, 210, 885 
23, 848, 183 
18,612,801 
250, 955 


205,675,482 


No. 


1,597,579 
15, 684, 780 
8,506, 913 

43,609, 510 
60,018, 221 
16,057, 110 
38,792, 121 
27, 568, 297 
24,721, 632 
369,757 


No. 


1,890, 626 
18,112,995 
10,179,075 
45,787, 824 
62,324, 966 
17,948, 431 
46, 660, 859 
30, 864,317 
27,741,154 

787, 084 


262,297,331 


No. 


73, 680 
1,014, 245 
1,024, 264 
3,333, 572 
6,088, 926 
3, 253, 982 
2,253,451 
1,048, 646 
1,273,078 

3, 687 


281,896,291 


2,073, 992 
19,979,308 
11,696, 243 
49,444,308 
66, 711, 629 
19, 261, 874 
51, 823,081 
32,006, 669 
28, 133, 282 

759, 905 


No. 


2,210,312 
20,028, 800 
13, 156,393 
55, 045, 230 
68, 666,973 
20,012,714 
50,088, 498 
31,612, 167 
29,633,771 

478, 645 


236,925,920 


290,933,503 
No. 


75, 530 
1,103, 849 
1,306,305 
3,618,392 
6,927,770 
3, 692, 263 
2,442, 250 
1,095,306 
1, 428, 945 


’ 


17,187,473 


bs ee 


949, 263 


63, 996, 409 
32, 232, 162 
24,750,052 
15, 431,905 
14, 449, 206 

33, 969 


204,245,414 


9,592,942 
18,360,326 


18,566,711 


1,176,393 
11,858,340 
11,063, 140 
39,771, 766 
72, 889, 309 
38,347,744 
30, 032, 893 
18, 454, 368 
17,370, 568 

60, 845 


241,025,366 


11,062,571 


22, 246,021 


19,367,531 


1,211,019 
13, 453, 928 
11,851, 233 
43,104, 432 
75,799,038 
42,975,351 
34, 787, 969 
20, 157,066 
20,787, 460 

101,765 


264,229,261 


11,178,915 
25, 593, 818 


20, 480,220 


1, 230,365 
14, 873,539 
13,198, 115 
45, 558, 238 
82,783,810 
46, 285, 830 
37,445, 812 
20, 822, 987 
22,536, 366 

110, 905 


eS 


284,845,967 


a ce ee renner fe 


10, 852, 629 
27,381,373 


21,694, 269 


————— 


$ 


1, 201, 480 
15,012, 999 
15, 511, 658 
49, 464, 662 
85,445, 872 
46,728, 702 
36, 838, 841 
20,480,915 
22,928,481 « 

97, 544° 


——_—_———______— 


293,711,154 


ee 


9,940,481 
26, 840, 747 
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PART IX.—THE PRESS 


Statistics of the press as published in the Year Book have in the past been 
compiled from Mc Kim’s Directory and the tables were presented on a basis of cir- 
culation of the various types of publication by provinces down to the year 1941 
and for both English-language and French-language sections of the press. Mc Kim’s 
Directory was suspended during the War and there appears to be no prospect of 
its reappearance in the near future. Under these circumstances, it has been 
decided to begin a new series of these statistics in the Year Book based on Canadian 
Advertising. Since these data are not comparable to the former series the con- 
tinuity is definitely broken and it has been decided to begin the new series with the 
years 1945 and 1946. As opportunity permits, the figures will be worked back to 
1939 in order to give better background to the data. 


Full details of the circulation have not been available in all cases, however, 
but it is felt that a fair average of Canadian publication statistics is given in the 
following material. 


Daily N ewspapers.—Three types of daily newspapers are published in Canada, 
English-language, French-language and foreign-language newspapers. The number 
of these papers has remained about the same in 1946 as in 1945, but Table 1 shows 
an increase in circulation in the later year. 


French daily newspapers have, as would be expected, a wide circulation in 
the Province of Quebec and some of the larger of these papers have been established 
in the Province for over 60 years. Ten of the 11 French-language papers are 
published in this Province, the other being in the adjoining Province of Ontario. 
Over 93 p.c. of the total circulation of the English and French dailies is in the urban 
centres of 20,000 population or over. 


Weekly Newspapers.*—The weekly newspapers have a somewhat wider 
circulation; only 61 p.c. of the stated circulation of weekly English-language news- 
papers is in cities of 20,000 population or over and about 77 p.c. of the French- 
language weeklies. 


Canada is well served by foreign-language weekly newspapers. In 1946, these 


newspapers had a stated circulation of 190,500 copies among which Ukrainian 
papers had a circulation of 64,937 copies, German 32,165, Yiddish 28,262 and Polish 
15,157 copies. 


Other Publications and Periodicals.—Tables 6 and 7 give the number of 
publications other than newspapers published in Canada. Monthly and weekly 
magazines and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation while those dealing with 
agricultural and rural topics, general magazines, dealing with household, social, 
fiction, etc., and religious and education papers are the most popular types. 


* Including a very few semi- and tri-weekly newspapers. 


‘ —" wae 
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1.—Numbers and Circulations' of Daily and Weekly English-Language Newspapers, 
by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


1946 
Daily Weekly? 


1945 
A | Mice C2 Ee LR ANP RRE MaRE. ae ceaON 
Province Daily Weekly? 


No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation || No. Circulation | No. | Circulation 


Lee eee ee a ea ee eee aoe pene | en ea mera eam 


Prince Edward Island..... 2 14, 861 2 7,365 2 16,125 2 6, 875 

EN OES CODISI A cites. se eran 7 144, 499 29 69, 093. 7 149, 158 29 TOs17L 
New Brunswick........... 3 54,825 | 23 39, 540 3 58, 066 23 40,325 
BI TOCuivs.<4.eets soe coe 8 oS15 2's 5 220, 103 23 307, 416 5 237,793 25 390, 890 
RONGATIOR Wa cmrstie ficvets csa\nie,s 34 | 1,167,159 | 245 | 1,173,750) 34 1,224,458 | 247 | 1,316,559 

USHEGODA sw oaloai eos si = 5.48 4 141,378 64 82, 556 4 138, 496 63 66, 2693 
Saskatchewan............. 4 72,520 | 132 112, 525 4 77,360 |° 136 117,464 
INS Dae ones ho eee 6 125, 581 83 82, 763 6 135, 414 83 83,098 
British Columbia......... 11 289, 994 63 129,411 11 313,038 66 139, 539 
Yukon and N:W.T........ Nil - 4 2,062 || Nil - 4 2,062 
Canad aincemiccss 6s 76 | 2,230,920 | 668 | 2,006,481 76 | 2,349,908 | 678 | 2,233,252 

1 Not given in all cases. 2 Includes semi- and tri-weekly newspapers. © 3 Circulation of 


one large weekly newspaper omitted. ; 


2.—Numbers and Circulations! of Daily and Weekly English-Language Newspapers, 
in Urban Centres of 20,000 Population or Over, 1945 and 1946 


Census 1941 1945 1946 


Popu- 


lation 


House- : ; 
Urban Centre holds Daily Weekly Daily Weekly — 


No. || No. Cireu- | y,, | Cireu- Cireu- | y,. | Cireu- 


No. lation lation No lation lation 
Miontrenlick sf: .+:su teers 903,007 | 203,685 3 | 205, 697 3 | 238,968 3 1° 223, 277 3 322,105 
‘TOCORtO. 25 eh = eee: 667,457: | 175, 736 3 | 648,095 3 | 788,876 3 | 677,106 3 923, 293 
VADCOUMV EDS cele och sies) sea 275,353" ‘ 80, 826 3 | 234,930 | Nil = 3 | 255, 156 1 2,550 
WHNTIDO cused cele teers 221,960 | 59,607 2 | 136,097 2| 22,991 DAR O72 2 4,109 
Pe LCO & acer eves eh erode 166,337 | 43,076 1 67,834 | Nil - 1 71,486 | Nil - 
OGELWS eh oe a ees > 35,601 2 94,978 « - 2 | 100,616 ee - 
OTCDSG ere rh sree 2: 28,170 1 5,108 - 1 5, 206 ee = 
WITS OS chalet ecyus breve: «ne 26, 126 1 59, 154 hs: - 1 61, 592 cs - 
TO GAIMONGON: vane ste s\<s @ © 8 24,700 2 58, 189 1 3,000 2 63, 149 1 2,000 
@alvaryr see cae eys: 25,387 2| 54,661 | Nil - 2| 58,743 | Nil - 
MONG ON taser a eee se 21,050 1} 61,099 *e - 1 | 64,863 vi - 
Alas see cee cero sie es 15,089 2 | 115,816 Se - 2 | 119,293 8 - 
Mrerolilint oc esata tae be 16,184 || Nil - 2 27,995 || Nil - 2 27,436 
COOIN Ae ees altace 15, 390 1 36, 608 1 1, 550 1 38, 366 1 1, 947 
SALE OMIT eee shone see 12,241 1 39,1388 1 4,800 1 41,762 1 5,100 
IVAGHOLIA ae oo tens din Peres 13, 236 2 36, 282 1 22,475 2 38, 700 il 23, 943 
BASkAtOONs ts woeww sens eee 11,461 1 25,008 | Nil - 1 27,182 | Nil = 
Three Rivers... -Uaca- 7,688 || Nil - it 3,810 || Nil - 1 3,810 
Sherbrooke... 0.06.05 7,770 1 9,298 1 1, 420 1 9,310 1 1, 420 
aibehenerecsas sony ses: 9,215 1 | 18,247 | Nil - 1 | 19,180 | Nil - 
LEG FLW EROS 2 te oe Ne on 6,427 || Nil - 2 - Nil ~ “ - 
DUE Yael: laos <n ts 7,685 i - Tt 1, 500 Jd - 1 1, 500 
Bran tLOLGincae chee tes wos 8, 543 1 |. 14,578 | Nil ~ 1 | 15,295 | Nil - 
Mort William 452%. 5.03% ; 6, 763 1 10, 656 < > 1 10, 990 is = 
St. Catharines......... 8,008 1 15, 265 by - 1 16,019 - 
AIH OS LOMA ss See RE Shin 7,226 1 15, 222 ie - 1 16, 291 se ~ 
MOSTAR er chis siete oj on mie 6, 837 || Nil - 1 9,007 || Nil = 1 9, 923 
TTR Se, icles woos wes 6, 691 1 8,513 1 2,897 1| 9,090 1 2,897 
RSV CUGN fic ct pce slo ste 5, 703 1 20,792 |} Nil - 1 21,558 | Nil - 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 6,307 1 9,061 st - 1 |. 9,401 ‘e - 
Peterborough.........- 6.364 | 1| 11,598] 1]. 7,550) 1) 12,743] 1 7,550 
Glace Bay...........-- 4, 828 1 - Nil - 1 - Nil - 
PoreeArthur: 6c ese ls 5, 920 1 9,192 sf - “J 9,390 a - 
RONOIDOAiira s Aeicicaes ore 5, 939 1 9,490 rs - 1 10, 367 “ - 
IMO HOM hat cr em tese cise 0 6 5,121 iI 15, 687 v3 - 1 16, 304 a - 
New Westminster...... 5, 806 1 6, 304 1 5, 259 1 6,429 | 1 5, 259 
WI GOROTIA «ose r/se <0 o'ee 5,424 1 6,275 1 475 1 7,092 | Nil - 
Niagara’ Valls...3.....- 5, 230 1 9,158 | Nil - 1} 9,660 iy ~ 
Shawinigan Falls....... 3,820 || Nil ~ 1 2,328 || Nil - 1 2,450 
REOTLENO Ecce set soles * ‘a 1 6, 500 


1 Not all given. 
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3.—Numbers and Circulations! of Daily and Weekly French-Language Newspapers 
by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 
Province Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 


No. | Circulation] No. | Circulation |} No. | Circulation] No. | Circulation 


ee — 


Prince Edward Island..... Nil - Nil - Nil - Nil - 
Nova Scotia... .....s.c000s # - 1 1, 286 s ~ 1 1,351 
New Brunswick..... Seapets sd - 2 12, 680 os - 2 13, 147 
Quebecenes. faccsciteses 10 404, 223 91 1,045,667 10 529, 189 96 1,183,527 
Ontariove.s ote ce eee 1 22,679 2 3, 650 1 23, 432 2 3, 760 
Manitobacees toss ct ecsaes Nil - 1 8,396 Nil ~ 1 8,161 
Saskatchewan............. me - 1 886 3 - 1 886 
Alberta tecctc!. -oteomonr es se - 1 3,185 fg - 1 3, 760 
British Columbia......... e - Nil - se - Nil - 
Totals. icc csecsent 11 426,902 99 1,075,750 11 552,621 | 104 1,214,592 


1 Not given in all cases. 


4.—Numbers and Circulations! of Daily and Weekly French-Language Newspapers 
in Urban Centres of 20,000 Population or Over, 1945 and 1946 


Census, 1941 1945 1946 
Popu- } House- : : 
Urban Centre lation holds Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No No. N lation N lation N lation N lation 
Montreéalinticsccoselties 903,007 | 203,685 || 5 | 283,099 | 6 | 766,074 || 5 | 304,256} 7 | 842,885 
Winnipeg............... 221,960 | 59,607 || Nil = 1 8,396 || Nil = 1 8,161 
Ottawa, oo oiteeee 154,951 | 35,601 if 22,679 | Nil - 1 23,432 | Ni ~ 
Quebecss eae. pee 150,757 | 28,170!) 2 | 177,586 | 1 17,500 |} 2 | 189,184} 1 17, 500 
HWdmonton iets. ot) eee 93,817 | 24,700 |} Nil - 1 3,185 |) Nil - 1 3, 760 
Three Rivers.......... 42,007 7,688 || 1 15,378 | 2 5,883 |} 1 16,839 | 2 6, 068 
Sherbrooke............ 35, 965 7,770 || 1 12E1S (oleae 27,018 || 1 13,457 | 1 27, 737 
HU oe eee eis oe 32, 947 6,427 || Nil - 2 7,106 || Nil - 2 7,106 
Sudburys ae eee es 32, 203 7,685 - ~ 1 1,750 sé - 1 1,860 
Monctomsse tinct hatesh 22, 763 5, 121 es - 1 9, 250 e - 1 9,717 
Shawinigan Falls....... 20, 325 3, 820 se ~ 5 11,397 Gy ~ 5 11,372 


1 Not given in all cases. 


5.—Numbers and Circulations! of Daily and Weekly Foreign-Language Newspapers, 
1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 


Language Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 


No. ) Circulation | No. } Circulation || No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation 


Bulgarian: yccte sec es Nil - 1 1,000 Nil ~ 1 1,000 
Chinesess. 2225. Ace a 3 Nil ~ 4 3 Nil |} - 
ISMN oe uabice aie saad soe Nil - 42 7,161 Nil ~ 2 7,600 
Gorman i peice cous on os - Sy - 6 30, 695 - 7 32,165 
b Hungarian} e6ecn ee ieseae ss - 1 4,000 e - 1 3,450 
pea enls US Soret Acie fi = P 13,. 425 ‘ ~ 3 13, 425 
ithuanian S21. <weweetrts. - “ - 1 
Norwegian. stmise eae ec oor s - 1 6, 422 66 - 1 6, 422 
lish? (eit ae ce cs seein: ag - 3 14, 994 sé = 3 15, 157 
BlOVAK  c25 tsco eek cunaestes - - 1 2,500 ~ eed: 2,500 
Swedish. twee ere ss $4 ~ 3 13,099 “ - 3 13,099 
UPRIMA. | ovine e's ph teres a - 6 63, 937 sy ~ 6 64, 937 
MiIAGIAN Gr hcc ese ve ety Oe 3 3 28, 262 2 8 3 28, 262 
VURORIOY cheek ce eee y Nil - 1 2,500 Nil - 1 2,500 
1 Not given in ali cases. 2 Includes two tri-weeklies for which no circulation is given. 


3 Circulation not available. 


- 
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6.—Numbers and Circulations! of Publications,? Other Than Newspapers, by 
Frequency of Issue, 1945 and 1946 


General Business Farm 


. i 3 
Magazines Papers Papers Miscellaneous 


No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation 


——— 


1945 
Annually and semi-annu- 
by oes Syke shied a casae 1 25,000 31 98, 457 Nil - Nil - 
MONG yess oie iricieoe wale n> 38 1,739,562 | 170 509, 722 16 547, 587 34 734,398 
Biemonthly.-..s.3s sss 13 120, 556 13 33,324 | 3 5, 125 Nil ~ 
Semi-monthly............- 1 292, 083 12 24, 937 5 234, 397 9 128,612 
Weokl ys sates sts sea 8 366, 806 17 50,374 10 803, 044 20 354, 419 
Bizweeklyeia..c.. see ates 2 4 3 9,572 1 80, 826 Nil - 
PAIL OtHelS serroaie sumectelmiele'es 8 83, 679 39 115, 968 6 50, 435 10 23, 500 
1946 
Annually andsemi-annually| 3 90, 000 31 102, 769 Nil - Nil - 
Monthlyee.cte.cccrccs cs > 55 2,147,897 | 184 612, 412 18 585, 655 34 565, 787 
Bicmonthl y.. gars oecionees 12 103, 086 16 57,055 3 2,900 | Nil = 
Semi-monthly...........-- 2 301, 703 9 18,307 6 269, 758 8 126, 812 
Wieell via vtcerintersis ies) s 01s fas. 56 6 348, 565 17 61, 481 10 826, 686 20 397, 468 
TB ISWOOKLY consi nis. siore iste 2 25,000 5 9,270 1 81,108 Nil - 
PAT SOtherscgccieeitse es cere 8 85, 780 42 113, 007 5 29,748 13 50, 800 
1 Not given in all cases. 2 Includes French-language publications. 3 Includes religious, 
political, labour, etc. 4 Circulation not available. 


“Numbers and Circulations of Magazines and Other Publications, by Type, 
1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 


No. Circulation No. Circulation 


Arts and crafts..........cccc cece cece cence sence seseceacrcere 3 51,650 5 63, 755 
Agricultural and rural...........sesecereeesesersen ees ce es 42 1, 733, 668 41 1,791, 434 
Household and social..........sseeseeseeeececeersesencees 10 1,052, 180 12 1, 109, 406 
FWeducational..oi..c cece occ cece eane ee nepesss cee eneesenes 34 505, 659 39 699, 767 
Food and clothing............seesecesceccereceseseecseee! 11 37,011 14 43, 224 
Trades and industry........cscsccsceccveceneceersrecceers 164 487,031 174 576, 850 
Insurance and finance..........---seeceeere rere rer scece ee: 21 60, 653 21 70,302 
Medical and dental..........2:eeeeeeceeetereecrereseeeees 24 66, 603 26 73, 856 
Brotherhoods and associations 20 255, 891 19 289,367 
Sports and entertainment........ 23 385, 059 27 444, 488 
Religious.........sseeceeseeoeees 42 830, 530 41 834, 128 
Transportation and travel.......++++seeeeeeesseeseeeeer es 15 102, 247 20 160, 059 
MascellanGOUStc.scseecre cece ses scdearsaegenscws tees cesee es 61 864, 201 71 856, 418 

MQtais oss. l aes lnc oescaenner secs cegncsu se ee: 470 6,432,383 510 7,013,054 


1 Includes political, labour and others. 
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The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a vast 
exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where they are 
required for consumption or use by a population of 12,307,000 (1946 estimate) 
accounts for a greater expenditure of economic effort than that required for the 
prosecution of Canada’s great volume of Empire and foreign trade, high though the 
Dominion ranks among the countries of the world in this field. 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to 
commodities traded in, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services 
connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken 
in a wide sense, it embraces various professional and personal services including 
those directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. In 
fact domestic trade covers a large part of those activities of the people that add to 
_the ‘form’ utilities (production), dealt with in the various preceding chapters, 
- the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and ‘possession’, including personal and professional 
services. However, not all phases of this broad field are covered here, the arrange- 

ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity 
of interpretation from various angles and cross reference to other chapters is a 
more convenient way of dealing with certain subjects. The Index will be found 


useful in this respect. 
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PART I.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL O 
DOMESTIC TRADE : 


Section 1.—Transition Controls Affecting Distribution and 
Trade, 1946-47* 


Shortages of various goods persisted through 1946. Though domestic production 
showed considerable improvement and toward the end of the year was expanding 
rapidly, supplies of many goods had not yet overtaken the heavy demand. Acute 
world-wide shortages of foodstuffs and materials both sustained the external demand 
for a number of basic Canadian products at extraordinarily high levels and restricted 
the supplies available to Canada from other countries of such important commodities 
as sugar, vegetable oils, tin, and cotton yarns and fabrics. 


The rationing of meat, butter and sugar was maintained and the directives to 
manufacturers of essential garments were continued in 1946. In the case of farm 
machinery, lumber, base metals, certain pulp and paper products and other goods, 
export controls were employed to ensure supplies for domestic requirements at 
ceiling prices in the face of the large demand and higher prices prevailing in external 
markets. Some metals and various pulp and paper products were also subject to 
controls regulating their domestic distribution. A few controls respecting the dis- 
tribution of food were discontinued during the year and the controls over textiles 
and certain other products were somewhat relaxed. In January, 1947, the consumer 
credit regulations which had been imposed in October, 1941, were revoked. 


Export Controls.—The need for export controls arises from the fact that, 
owing to the success of the stabilization program, the Canadian price level is sub- 
stantially below that of most countries. This creates a heavy potential drain on 
domestic supplies, particularly of certain essential raw materials and goods. By 
means of export controls, it is possible to protect domestic requirements and at the 
same time make provision for limited shipments to traditional export markets. The 
original extensive scope of these controls has been considerably reduced in the past 
few years, though the restrictions continue to apply to a number of important items 
including certain foods, feed grains, lumber, metals, pulp and paper products, farm 
machinery and automobiles. 


Export controls are imposed by the Department of Trade and Commerce at 
the request of and in collaboration with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The 
type of control depends upon the supply situation in respect to the particular com- 
modity. In the case of items in very short supply each application for an export 
permit is considered separately, while for others export permits are issued against 
an established quota. For a further class of commodities permits are freely issued, 
the machinery of export control being retained to permit prompt action if the supply 
situation should deteriorate. 


Import Controls.—Import controls, like those on exports, owe their existence: 
to world shortages of certain items. They are essential to ensure that imports of 
any item allocated by an international organization do not exceed that allocation. 
Import controls are administered by the Department of National Revenue in co- 
operation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Their scope has been much 


* Prepared in the Research Division, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa. This article deals 
with developments in the year 1946 and the first two months of 1947. The development of distribution 
controls and administration of rationing are described in the Year Books 1943-44 (pp. 521-526), 1945 (pp. 
564-571) and 1946 (pp. 574-578). 
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less extensive than that of export controls. Commodities at present under import 
control include sugar, molasses, sugar syrups and other high sugar-content items, 
oils and fats and oil-bearing materials, prunes, currants and raisins, canned meats 
and canned poultry, dairy products*, wheat and wheat productsf. 


Equitable Distribution Policy.—The policy of equitable distribution govern- 
ing goods in short supply was further relaxed in 1946 and early 1947. Under the 
original system, manufacturers and wholesalers of scarce goods were required 
to allocate supplies to their customers on the basis of 1941 sales to these customers. 
Towards the end of 1945, the policy was revised by exempting from the applica- 
tion of equitable distribution controls some goods such as automobiles and electrical 
appliances for which the 1941 pattern of distribution was no longer appropriate, and 
by permitting free distribution of 20 p.c. of current supplies of some other goods 
provided that reasonable quantities were made available to ex-service men. During 
1946, several other items were released from equitable distribution controls and in 
January, 1947, all goods remaining subject to the policy were placed in the category 
that allowed freedom of distribution with respect to 20 p.c. of current supplies. At 
the same time, a number of additional goods were entirely freed from the application 
of the policy. Goods exempted from price control automatically ceased to be 
subject to the controls of equitable distribution as did also those that were no longer 
in short supply. 


Foods.—{Most Canadian crops in 1946 were very good especially in comparison 
with the relatively small yield of 1945. Output of some dairy products, however, 
showed significant decreases from the preceding year. The combination of a decline 
in total milk production in 1946 and the continuance of a heavy volume of fluid 
milk sales reduced the amount available for the production of butter and cheese. 
Hog slaughterings in 1946 showed a substantial drop from 1945 and cattle market- 
ings, though still large, were somewhat smaller than in the previous year. Sugar 
supplies were moderately above the low level of 1945 but other imported items, 
particularly oils and fats, remained very scarce. 


Urgent export requirements, heavy domestic demands and the reduced pro- 
duction of some foods made it necessary to continue a number of restrictions on the 
domestic consumption of food. The rationing of butter, meat and sugar was 
maintained, restrictions on cream sales were continued and controls on the distri- 
bution of evaporated milk were extended. 


However, a number of controls affecting foods were removed during 1946. The 
excellent crops of wheat, fruit and vegetables made possible the lifting of restrictions 
imposed in March, 1946, on the use of wheat for milling and the elimination of 
distribution controls on canned fruits and vegetables except tomatoes and tomato 
juice. By the end of 1946, the bulk purchasing of all dried fruits except raisins, 
currants and prunes had been discontinued and in January, 1947, the tea and 
coffee trade was advised that no further bulk purchases of tea and coffee would be 
undertaken when current contracts were completed. 


* Import control was imposed at the request of the Department of Agriculture. 
t Import control was imposed at the request of the Wheat Board. 
number of important controls were discontinued after this article had been prepared. Meat 

rationing was discontinued on Mar. 27, 1947. Early in April a number of supply and distribution controls 
respecting dairy products were withdrawn—those prohibiting the sale of whipping cream, limiting the 
monthly sales of cream distributors and controlling the disposition of cheddar cheese. Butter rationing 
was terminated on June 9, and at the same time controls restricting the distribution of evaporated milk 
in certain areas were withdrawn. 
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Meat.—The weekly meat ration, varying from one to three pounds depending 
upon the type of meat, remained unchanged, except for a minor change in 
November, 1947, when the number of tokens for canned sausages was reduced. 


Hog slaughtering regulations, which were part of the machinery of meat ration- 
ing, were revised several times. In April, 1946, controls over hog slaughterings were 
tightened to check abuses by which some operators were obtaining hogs in excess 
of their quotas. 


Butter.—Less butter was produced in 1946 than in the preceding year. The 
butter ration had been reduced from 7 ounces to 6 ounces per week in January, 
1946, and then to 4 ounces in March. As the supply situation eased in the spring 
season, the rate was increased to 53 ounces in the middle of May and further raised 
to 6 ounces in June. 


Distribution irregularities, arising out of the tight supply position, necessitated 
some measure of control over the butter sales of Prairie wholesalers. A practice 
developed whereby Prairie wholesalers were buying up, in addition to their usual 
requirements, the stocks that would normally have been sold to wholesalers in 
other provinces. These wholesalers thus had to purchase their supplies at the 
wholesale price and had no margin left. To correct this situation, monthly sales 
of Prairie wholesalers to wholesalers in other provinces were limited to the amount 
sold these customers in the corresponding months of 1945. 


Cream.—For several years, sales of cream have been subject to certain 
restrictions designed to conserve butterfat for the production of butter. Thus, the 
butterfat content of fluid cream was limited to 18 p.c. and the monthly sales of 
-eream distributors in most of the important markets were limited on the basis of 
their sales in June, 1944. Control over fluid milk was returned to the provincial 
milk boards when the consumer milk subsidy was discontinued in June, 1946. 


Cheese.-—The production of cheddar cheese in 1946 was only about three- 
quarters of the output in 1945. Because of this and the requirements of the 
contract with the United Kingdom, supplies available to the domestic market were 
limited and steps had to be taken to secure fair distribution. In August, 1946, the 
Board took control of all stocks of cheese held by processors and dealers in excess 
of 75 p.c. of their holdings on Aug. 1, 1945, and required all persons holding more 
than 5,000 pounds of cheddar cheese to report such stocks. In October, a further 
and more extensive step was taken to check the diversion of cheese from normal 
trade channels. Wholesalers were prohibited from selling without permission any 
cheddar cheese manufactured in Ontario or Quebec after Oct. 12, 1946, and were 
required to hold such cheese for disposition under direction of the Administrator. 


* 


Evaporated Milk.—The declining production of evaporated milk made it neces- 
sary to extend in November, 1946, the distribution controls designed to assure 
supplies for essential requirements. Under the priority system as established in 
October, 1943, sales of evaporated milk in areas adequately supplied with fresh 
milk had been restricted to infants and invalids, while in “deficiency areas’”’ these 
users received first priority. During the following two years, however, it had been 
possible to relax the regulations by removing controls in areas deficient in fresh 
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milk and also by lifting all restrictions in the western provinces. Since early in 
1945, therefore, restrictions had been in force only in the southern parts of Ontario 
and Quebec where adequate supplies of fresh milk were available. In November, 
1946, the controls were extended to additional areas and included for the first time 
as “restricted areas” some parts of the Maritimes. At the same time, the regula- 
tions governing the issue of evaporated milk coupons for infants were tightened to 
ensure closer control over sales. 


Sugar and Preserves.—The international allocation of short supplies of sugar 
continued throughout 1946. The total supply available to Canada improved 
sufficiently to permit several increases for quota users and an extra allotment to 
consumers in the last three months of the year. At the beginning of the second 
quarter of 1946, the quotas of sugar for industrial users were raised and they were 
further increased in the second half of the year. Quotas then stood at the following 
proportions of 1941 usage: bakers, 80 p.c.; biscuit and cereal manufacturers, 
75 p.c.; others, such as soft drink, confectionery and candy manufacturers, 70 p.c. 
The allotments of quota users, such as hotels, restaurants and lumber camps, were 
also adjusted upward. 


Sugar and preserves rationing had been combined under a single scheme in 
January, 1946. Generally, two sugar preserve coupons (good for one pound of 
sugar, 24 ounces of jam, jelly or marmalade, or appropriate amounts of other — 
preserves) became valid each month. In the months of March and April, three 
coupons were validated to allow additional preserves in the period of the reduced 
butter ration. During the last four months of the year an additional three pounds 
of sugar was made available to consumers. In December, 1946, canned fruits as 
well as cranberry sauce and baby foods containing fruit were removed from ration- 
ing in view of the excellent fruit packs that year. Pie fillers, fruit fillers and 
fountain fruits continued to be rationed only if they contained 66 p.c. or more of 
sugar and thus were classified as jams. Maple products were removed from 
rationing in February, 1947, though industrial users were still required to obtain 
permission for the use of maple syrup or maple sugar in the manufacture of other . 
products. On Apr. 1, 1947, an increase of 14 p.c. in the individual sugar ration 
became effective, raising the ration from 7 to 8 pounds in each quarter. At the 
same time, the industrial ration was also increased. | 


Textiles.—Canada’s total textile supply, though somewhat larger in 1946 than 
in 1945, was still inadequate. Difficulties continued to be experienced in securing 
adequate imports of broadwoven cotton fabrics and imported fine count cotton 
yarns were. also scarce. Domestic production of cotton yarns and fabrics was 
restricted by industrial disputes which also affected rayon fabric output. The 
production of certain rayon fabrics was hampered, in addition, by inadequate 
imports of filament yarns. In the case of wool, the chief difficulty was the 
shortage of imported wool tops (particularly merinos), and supplies of worsted yarns 
and fabrics were not fully adequate. 


Several wartime procurement arrangements came to an end in 1946. Early 
in the year, the procurement of wool yarn and fabric allocations from the United 
Kingdom, previously purchased in part by the Canadian Wool Board, was returned 
to private importers. Towards the end of 1946, the United States announced the 
termination of their system of cotton yarn and fabric export allocations, 
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Directed Production.—In view of the continuing inadequacy of yarn and fabric 
supplies in 1946, the Board maintained the system of ‘production directives” 
designed to secure the largest practicable output of essential garments. Articles 
under directive during the year included men’s suits and shirts, work clothing, most 
types of children’s garments, women’s lingerie, and knitted underwear and hosiery 
for men, women and children. In addition, production directives applied to men’s 
overcoats in the second half of the year which is the heavy production season. 
Directives on knitted outerwear for adults and men’s work socks were dropped on 
Mar. 1, and Apr. 1, respectively, while the women’s rayon dresses program was 
terminated at the end of June. 


The directive program carried over into 1946 was more flexible and informal 
than that of 1945. In the case of woollens and worsteds, the system was simplified 
by the abolition of “fabric purchase authorizations” under which manufacturers 
of garments under directive had received their supplies of woollens and worsteds. 
The flow of fabrics to manufacturers continued to be guided along the general lines 
established when the authorizations were in effect. 


Rayon garment directives were modified in the latter half of 1946 and the 
directive on dresses was dropped. The lingerie, children’s wear, and lining fabric 
directives were continued in respect of total yardage but the provisions for distribu- 
tion were relaxed somewhat. 


Production under the woollen garment directives was generally very good, and 


' was reasonably satisfactory in the case of rayon. The output of woven cotton 


garments, particularly men’s fine shirts, was restricted by fabric shortages and labour 
difficulties, and insufficient supplies of the finer count cotton yarns hampered the 
production of knitted underwear. ; 


The improvement in supplies of woollens and rayons by the end of 1946 made 
possible the termination of most directives. Garment manufacturers were advised 
to continue in 1947 the pattern of production and distribution of the previous 
year... Directives for garments using cotton woven fabrics were also discontinued 
in view of the termination of United States export allocations of cotton yarns and 
fabrics. Hosiery and knitted underwear directives are being continued into 1947 
in their original form. : 


Service Men’s Suit Priority Program.—The special priority system under which 
each discharged service man received priority in the purchase of a suit remained 
in effect throughout most of 1946. In July, demobilization was well advanced and 
the regulation requiring manufacturers to set aside 35 p.c. of their production for 
delivery against priority certificates was withdrawn. Priority certificates “were 
issued until Oct. 30, 1946, and retailers and merchant tailors were required to 
honour them up to Dee. 31, 1946. This priority system was successful in meeting 
the heavy demands of service men for suits. 


Removal of Style Restrictions.—With one exception, the few remaining standard- 
ization and simplification restrictions respecting clothing were withdrawn during 


1946. In March, the regulations limiting manufacturers of women’s and misses’ 


coats, suits and jackets to 50 styles each season was revoked and, in November,,. 
controls governing the length and sweep of garments and eliminating unessentia] 
accessories were lifted. The restriction limiting the use of fleece fabrics to essential 
garments was continued. 
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Pulp and Paper Products.—While the output of pulp and paper products 
reached a high level in 1946, it was necessary to continue distribution controls over 
many items to prevent an excessive drain to the higher priced external markets 
and to provide for the most essential users. 

Since the end of 1945, when the allocation of newsprint to export markets 
was discontinued, domestic supplies had been provided for by directives to the 
mills. When manufacturers’ ceiling prices were suspended in May, 1946, informal 
arrangements were made with the mills to continue to supply Canadian customers 
on the basis of their established quotas and, in addition, to make available to them 
a fair share of any increased supply for sale on the North American market. This 
arrangement was continued until June, 1947. 

The allocation of wood-pulp and paper board to domestic users also continued 
in 1946 in view of the urgent requirements at home and the pressure of export 
demands. Supplies of waste paper were inadequate and controls governing its 
distribution to various users were maintained. 

Special measures were taken to meet the heavy demand for packaging materials 
for building products and food for both the export and domestic markets. To 
permit an increase in the production of multi-wall sacks for these purposes, kraft 
paper was diverted from use for wrapping paper, brown envelopes and bags. The 
distribution of shipping cases was governed by a priority system under which prefer- 
ence in delivery was given to orders from essential users such as food and building 
material manufacturers. 


Metal Products.—Metals.—Continuing shortage of some metals, aggravated 
in several cases by work stoppages, necessitated various controls over their distribu- 
tion and use. The output of iron and steel was seriously restricted by labour 
disputes, chiefly in the steel and coal industries of the United States and the 
Canadian steel industry. The Steel Control of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply was re-established in January, 1946, and throughout the year directed 
the production and distribution of basic steel products with the object of securing 
the maximum output of the finished steel articles most urgently required. Certain 
subsidies were necessary to maintain uneconomic production which otherwise 
would have been discontinued. Some transportation subsidies were also provided 
where the diversion of steel, although uneconomic and unusual, would bring about 
a greater supply of needed finished products. 

In the case of copper, lead and zinc, higher external prices constituted a 
potential heavy drain on supplies and, to protect domestic requirements, producers 
were required to allocate sufficient quantities to the Canadian market.* As a result 
of a work stoppage involving the principal domestic manufacturer of copper and 
brass mill products, the sale of these products was for a time restricted by permit 
to the most essential uses such as housing, refrigerators and farm implements. 

Tin remained in short supply throughout the world owing to the slow recovery 
of exports from Malaya, and Canada’s supply continued to be bulk purchased and 
allocated to the various users. The shortage of tin necessitated the continuance of 
restrictions on the use of metal containers. 

Metal Containers.—Following the steel strike in the United States, the 
regulations on metal containers were tightened by further restricting the list of 
products that could be packed in cans and by requiring the manufacturers of tin 


* The spread between export and domestic prices of these metals was reduced when higher ceiling prices 
were authorized in January, 1947. 
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mill products to give priority to materials for containers required for these essential 
products. With the easing of the situation in April, the use of metal containers 
was permitted for additional products but, at the same time, limitations were placed 
on the quantities of cans that would be used for packing some of these items. The 
priority system governing the production of tin mill products was discontinued in 
February, 1947. | 


Motor-Vehicles.—In August, 1946, the Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply withdrew its regulations respecting the distribution of new motor-vehicles. 
It had become increasingly difficult to decide the relative essentiality of various 
needs and, in addition, the interruptions to the production of new cars interfered 
with the operations of the priority system. The essentiality certificate system 
governing the sale of used cars was discontinued in May, 1946. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


Dominion legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade include specific 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar 
commercial combinations. Monopolistic trade arrangements tending to eliminate 
competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to increase unduly 
costs or prices, are illegal under laws including the Combines Investigation Act and 
Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. These laws are designed to assist in achieving the 
widest desired use of the nation’s economic resources by promoting reasonable 
competitive opportunities for the expansion of production, distribution and 
employment. 


The first Federal legislation in this field was enacted in 1889 and is still 
effective in amended form as Sect. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation providing 
for investigation of trusts or combines was first enacted in 1897 as part of the 
Customs Tariff Act. In 1910 a separate Combines Investigation Act was provided 
and succeeding Acts were enacted in 1919 and 1923. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(c. 26, R.S.C. 1927, as amended in 1935, 1937 and 1946) provides for investigation 


- of trade combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to have been formed 


or operated in restraint of trade and to the detriment of the public. Organizations 
or commercial arrangements of this class which operate to the detriment of the 
public by enhancing prices, fixing common prices, restricting competition, limiting 
production or otherwise restraining or attempting to restrain trade, are defined 
in the Act as combines. Participation in the formation or in the operation of a 
combine is an indictable offence, subject to penalties up to $25,000 or two years’ 
imprisonment. Investigations of alleged combines under the Act are conducted 
under the direction of the Combines Investigation Commissioner who reports to 
the Minister of Justice. The Act provides for publication of reports of such 
investigations and for prosecution when a combine is found to exist. 


An inquiry into the nature and effects of international cartels and other similar 
types of private monopolistic controls affecting Canadian trade was completed in 
1945. This involved a survey of the principal kinds of international industrial 
combinations which had restrictive or monopolistic effects upon the production 
and distribution of commodities entering into Canada’s foreign and domestic trade 


* Revised by F. A. McGregor, C.B.E., Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, Department 
of Justice, Ottawa. 
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in the pre-war period. It included an examination of needs for the prevention or 
public control of types of commercial combinations that were capable of unduly 
restricting Canadian trade. The results of the inquiry were published in a report 
entitled ‘Canada and International Cartels’, made by the Commissioner of the 
Combines Investigation Act to the Minister of Justice in October, 1945. The 
report included recommendations that the Act be strengthened in certain matters 
of procedure; that more adequate facilities be provided for investigations ; that 
wider use be made of Government powers to prevent the development of combines 
and that Canada co-operate in the establishment of an inter-governmental body 
dealing with international aspects of undesirable cartel practices. 


The 1946 amendments to the Combines Investigation Act gave legislative 
form to the recommendations respecting procedure and facilities for investigation, 
including investigation of alleged breaches of Sects. 498 and 498A of the Criminal 
Code which concern offences related to those covered by the Combines Investigation 
Act. The section in the cartel report showing how patents may be used to assist 
in monopolization of trade against the public interest is reflected‘in the amendment 
authorizing the Exchequer Court to prevent by court order certain uses of patents 
or trade marks in undue restraint of trade. 


During the war years, no formal investigations were conducted under the 
Combines Investigation Act as the greater part of trade and industry in Canada 
remained subject to the extensive wartime control measures administered by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Department of Munitions and Supply and 
other governmental wartime agencies. Accordingly, matters which in times of 
peace would have been subjects for investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act, were dealt with by the appropriate wartime authority. Since the cessation of 
hostilities and with the gradual relaxation of wartime controls, the need for resumed 
activity under the Act has been recognized by reorganization of staff, amendment 
to the Act, and increased investigation activity. 


Action initiated in 1943 in the Exchequer Court to impeach certain optical 
goods patents was still pending at the end of 1946. The action had arisen from an 
earlier investigation under the Combines Investigation Act. 


Inquiries were made during 1946 in a number of industries and trades in which 
it was alleged that trade practices of a restrictive or discriminatory character were 
being followed. 


In several cases where possible conflict. with combines legislation might have 
arisen, representatives of trade associations have, during 1946, discussed their 
tentative plans with the Combines Investigation Commission and have avoided 
the adoption of restrictive policies that might have been questioned as being 
possibly contrary to the Act. In dealing with such matters, much may be 
accomplished in a preventive way where the organizations concerned are prepared 
to discuss their tentative programs in the light of the need for maintenance of 
competitive conditions and to see that the public interest therein is not likely to 
be prejudiced by the policies that may be adopted. 


International Restrictions in Trade.—In December, 1945, the Government 
of the United States published a document entitled “Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment” copies of which were transmitted to other govern- 
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ments of the world. These proposals, which had been the subject of discussion 
with the United Kingdom, contemplated international action for the removal of 
barriers to trade, including those resulting from private restrictive business practices 
commonly referred to as cartel agreements. The suggestion of the Government 
of the United States that the United Nations should convene a world conference 
on trade was followed by the adoption of a resolution in February, 1946, by the 
Economic and Social Council setting up a preparatory committee to prepare a 
draft convention and to make recommendations for the holding of a general con- 
ference. Representatives from 17 countries, including Canada, met at London, 
England, in the autumn of 1946 as the Preparatory Committee of the International 
Conference on Trade and Employment. The Commissioner of the Combines 
Investigation Act was a member of the Canadian delegation and sat on the Working 
Committee on Restrictive Business Practices. After several weeks of deliberation, 
delegates on this sub-committee reached general agreement on recommendations 
to the main preparatory committee as to arrangements that might be instituted 
by an International Trade Organization to receive and investigate complaints of 
restrictive business practices which hamper world trade and to transmit the results 
of such inquiries to the participating countries. The conclusions of the Preparatory 
Committee were to be considered at committee sessions to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in the spring of 1947 prior to a general conference in the autumn of 
that year. 


Section 3.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies (1624) and earlier, are and always have 
been a statutory grant in Canada. An Act was passed in Lower Canada in 
1824 wherein provision was made for the granting of patent rights to inventors 
who were British subjects and inhabitants of the Province. Upper Canada passed 
an Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed Acts at later dates. 
In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed applying to both Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act (1867) assigned the granting of patents 
exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 1869 
repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding legislation. 


Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S.C., 1927 
as consolidated in ¢. 32, 1935, and application for protection relating to patents 
should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Mark (Emergency) Order, 1939, 
was passed to deal with conditions arising out of the War of 1939-45. The Order 
confers on the Commissioner of Patents power to extend the time for doing any- 
thing prescribed by the Patent Act, the Design Act and the Copyright Act; to grant 
licences to manufacture under enemy-owned patents, designs and copyrights; to 
vary existing agreements; to hold secret or to withhold from publication any dis- 
closure that might be of service to the enemy; and to grant permission to file patent 
applications abroad. The main object of the licensing provisions under the Order is 
to permit and encourage the working in Canada of inventions protected by enemy- 
owned patents, which for that reason could not be utilized during the War. 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights has been revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner 
of Patents, and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 
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1.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-46 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Applications for patents............. No. 9,064 9,678 10,024 11227 12,672 14,778 
Patents: grantedieinescces eee ose - 7, 834 8,346 7,686 7, 803 7,084 7,412 
Granted to Canadians............. us 608 595 500 480 486 495 
Gaveats granted’ veces ce ene ca ene s 318 246 233°]. 223 302 421 
Assignments.725.4 cca ieninaerecht once Se 7,728 7,488 8, 530 7,857 8, 265 8,964 
Fees received, net..........ececceee $ 333,646 | 351,553 | 348,036 | 366,254 | 388,593 421, 539 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year 
from 4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has 
remained between 7,000 and 8,500 for the past ten years. Of the 7,412 patents 
granted in 1946, 5,845 or 79 p.c. were from inventors resident in the United States, 
495 from Canadian residents and 734 from residents of the United Kingdom, while 
residents of Switzerland applied for 94, of Sweden for 55, of Germany for 52, of the 
Netherlands for 44, of France for 27, and of other countries for 66. 


During the past decade, inventions in the chemical arts (chemicals, fuels, oils, 
plastics, medicines, pulp, metallurgy and electrochemistry) have been the most 
numerous, followed by inventions in the electrical class (generation, power, distribu- 
tion, lighting, heating, intelligence transmission). In 1946 over one-half of the 
patents applied for fell in these two classes. In chemistry, the trend was pronounced 
in the development of acrylic and vinyl resins and plastics. Applications re synthetic 
dyes, the preparation, use and regeneration of catalysts, and lubricating compositions 
were also numerous, and those re therapeutic substances, especially sulfa drugs, 
penicillin and other substances produced from moulds, received much attention. 


In the electrical field, inventions re rectification systems, circuit breakers, 
electronic and condenser welding and high-frequency heating were numerous. 
In radio, the outstanding trend was in the development of electronic devices, radar 
developments and radio relay transmission systems. 


Inventions for warfare, except in aeroplane structure, declined, though variable 
pitch propellers and hydraulic and electrical controls for aeroplanes have retained 
the interest of inventors. In gas engines, attention was directed to jet propulsion, 
superchargers and fuel and ignition systems. In farm machinery, development 
continued in combines and other harvesters. Building construction was very 
active, especially in structural details for portable and knock-down houses. 
Increased interest was also shown in metal cans and boxes, shaft packing using 
natural and synthetic rubber, the lasting of shoes, the use of plywood in boats, 
photo-sensitive emulsions, toys and games, cigarette lighters, can openers, etc. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by c. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating 
to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 1927) sets out, in Sect. 
4, the qualifications for a copyright and, in Sect. 5, its duration: ‘Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen 
or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the 
additional Protocol .. . or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for 
which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by 
this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his death’’. 
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Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 


countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 


Canada. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Trade Marks and Design Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) and amendments, and the 
Timber Marking Act (c. 198, R.S.C., 1927) and amendments. Registers of such 
designs and marks are kept under the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office, and 
information regarding them is published in the Patent Office Record. 


2.—Copyrights, Industria! Designs and Timber Marks Registered in Canada, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1941-46 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Copyrights registered............... No.| 3,298 3, 741 3,214 2, 869 3,374 3, 823 
Industrial designs registered........ 3 336 256 177 266 326 §25 
Timber marks registered........... oa 11 7 9 : 8 10 5 
Assignments registered............. i 494 485 349 315 422 374 
Fees received, net.........-....005 $ 15,995 15, 247 14, 252 15, 405 16, 847 17,818 


Trade Marks and Shop Cards. — The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of 
the Department of the Secretary of State, is charged with the administration of the 
Unfair Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade 
marks, and also with the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on 
Sept. 1, 1938. Applications for registration of trade marks and/or shop cards 
should be addressed to the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa, Canada. 

A Register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted, and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating, 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of marks registered appears in the Patent Office 
Record which is issued weekly. 

The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that formerly were able to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
Registrations-under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


3.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-46 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Trade marks registered............. No. 1, 687 1,443 1,185 1,164 1,144 1,952 
Trade-mark registrations assigned... “ 798 392 692 693 706 971 
Trade-mark registrations renewed... “ 376 311 365 627 696 898 
Certified copies prepared...........< cf 245 174 183 193 317 475 


Shop cards registered..,...........- 1 1 Nil 2 1 1 
Mees received, neti... os. cc. cscecssee $ 51,107 42,186 42,385 48, 556 76, 089 107, 448 
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Section 4,Weights and Measures* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity 
and accuracy in the use of legal standards of the country in industry and commerce. 
An outline of the principal legislation and legal standards is given at p. 527 of the 
1941 Year Book. The Weights and Measures Service is administered by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of administration, the Dominion 
is divided into 19 districts, each in charge of a District Inspector. 


The total revenue collected by the Service in the years ended Mar. 31, 1945 and 
1946 amounted to $408,629 and $414,522, respectively, while the expenses, including 
salaries, amounted to $420,389 and $425,930, respectively. 


4.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945 


and 1946 
1945 1946 
ap Sub- Verified | Rejected P.C. Sub- Verified | Rejected P.C. 
mitted intra e) Rejected|| mitted J Rejected 
No No No No. No No 

Weights (Dominion)....... 125,442 | 120,559 4,883 |» 3-89 || 185,139 | 180,270 4, 869 3-60 
Weights (metric).......... 2,090 2) Otel 79 3-78 2,328 2,289 39 1-25 
Measures of capacity...... 51, 642 51,051 591 1-14 43,675 43,186 489 1-12 
Measures of length......... 8,715 8, 675 40 0-46 8, 054 8,035 19 0-24 
Milk-catisennA eee 162,102 | 161,801 301 0-19 || 187,444 | 137,119 325 0-23 
Ice-cream containers....... 6, 041 6,041 Nil - 7,910 7,900 10 0-13 
Measuring devices......... 45,768 | 40,456 5,312 11-60 |} 46,756 | 41,257 5,499 11-76 
Pankk*wagonsiic. oe. sas 870 779 91 10-46 1,417 1,308 109 7-69 
Babcock glassware........ 37,928 | 37,655 273 0-72 57,421 57, 222 199 0-34 
Weighing machines........ 215,548 | 192,835 | 22,713 10-54 || 216,788 | 194,502 | 22,286 10-28 

Weighing machines 
(Metricleo ee eee ae 1,412 1,350 62 4-39 Pano! 1,489 62 4-00 
Domestic scales........... 367 365 2 0-54 409 397 12 2-93 
Miscellaneous.............. 2,054 2,001 | 53 2-58 1,217 1,169 48 3°94 


Totals ...24- 1. e702 659,979 | 625,579 | 34,400 5-21 || 660,109 | 626,143 | 33,966 5-18 


Section 5.—Electricity and Gas Inspectiont+ 


The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and. 
Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927) and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (ce. 54,,R.8.C., 1927). . ; 


The Gas Inspection Service was inaugurated on July 1, 1875, and the Electricity 
Inspection Service in 1894, at which time these two Services were merged to form 
the Electricity and Gas Inspection Services and constituted as a Branch of the 
Department of Inland Revenue. When the Department of Inland Revenue was 
merged with other Departments in September, 1918, the Electricity and Gas 
Inspection Services became a Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


For the purpose of this administration, Canada is divided into 3 divisions and 
20 districts: the total staff is 109. The nature of the work performed by these 
Services is entirely technical and comprises the control of all types of electricity 
and gas meters used throughout Canada, and the testing and stamping of every 


* Revised by the Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. — 
_ TWith the exception of the figures on gas sold in Canada, this material has been revised by J. L. 
Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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meter used for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement 


_ of electricity and gas sold. Manufactured gas is also tested to determine its heating 


value wherever sold in Canada. 


The latest report of the Branch shows 534,192 electricity and gas meters tested in 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, as compared with 473,878 in the preceding year. The 
total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $367,197 as compared 
with an expenditure of $280,364. The Branch also collected $695,243 as export duty 
and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act. 

Related statistics collected in the administration of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act will be found in the Power Chapter of this volume, pp. 501-502. 


5.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-46 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1916-36 are given at pp. 561-562 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Riese ea ee ee ee 


aa Gas Meters 

Vear ectricity. |————— ooo 

Meters Manu- Acety- 

betnked Natural lene Butane Total 
Se ee a acs a Tae? OE ——— ee | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

OR Themen erty cryca hare tae. volte eles 5 Moers: ope 1, 839, 420 506,075 169, 132 3 1,035 676, 245 
HOB ok el ae eee oteo AS Aran Pap aula etc tek Ne 1, 905, 692 510, 261 17453590 3 1,268 685, 887 
TOG eee ees Hier tence Nl aGalaec oNa = 1,964, 729 512,373 179, 988 3 1,224 693, 588 
M940 eer RRM nen OS NP ah NS cna ns ia ci tates 2,037, 563 514,170 185, 499 3 1,184 700, 856 
TATUM fee ere UD TALG \sh), futon eels, oa/eKe yous 2 2,109, 487 519,095 192,097 4 1,157 12353 

SLA es A ereree ery r tetas atera lsc. 6 Bieieyh ps. 6 4-5 eats 2,181,945 524, 669 197,781 4 1,196 723, 650 
OA Ree a es Cea SCR eta h ove roe. ares ttern Bugle Ue 2,228,716 532, 160 197,585 4 1,278 731,027 
A Toca tees arte la lackin ohaeatavare piace mca le alte hs 2, 268, 500 540, 240 201, 522 4 1,392 743, 158 
TOY Way ewes Ve IS ni Fea ei eerie 2 thi eae ta 2,348, 150 552,411 208, 046 4 1,529 761,990 
iy Vere hee Bae TRS NCIS CHOICE eRe 2,459, 672 550, 949 215,330 4 1, 651 767, 934 


6.—Sales of Manufactured and Natural Gas, 1942-46 


Manufactured Gas 


Year and Division 


Domestic ene : Industrial Commercial | Miscellaneous 

M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft.” M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
((OV es S 907s RG ve ae Ver ee 9,592,040 991, 228 4,958,969 3, 260, 988 Lith 72 
WA bem pt we lee te Ges yea. a 10,711, 654 1, 267,416 5, 543, 653 3,492, 052 69,471 
SAA ren ote ee cB ol. riepectaure scat 12,098,351 1,333,339 5, 786, 717 3,671, 522 47, 350° 
AE eet AR e Lies ie ah east Iota 12, 720, 922 1,679,796 5, 109, 828 3,893, 848 48, 423 
AGE ane eee eS eieraia= ores BFF 13, 774, 656 1,760, 702 _ 4,618, 650 4,052, 247 35,390 

1946 
Mastern Canada. sso: 2 sto',0)2 » 8 12, 227,361 1,413,735 3,590, 143 3,485,943 2, 582 
Western Canada............-+- 1,547,295 346, 967 1,028, 507 566, 304 32, 808 
Natural Gas 
Total 

Domestic Industrial Commercial | Miscellaneous 

M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. {t. M cu. ft. 
OM eI eT EaN stele cretodue, staca wha, oe 15, 833, 766 6, 621, 553 6, 124, 803 974, 299 48, 468, 818 
ROA eee ete ea Fi), SL. eis as iss 14, 480,386 7, 589, 289 7,035, 941 564, 635 50, 754, 497 
OTE Cee tales cider wars one eae 14, 565, 801 6, 144, 211 7,410,938 1,062, 106 52, 120,335 
OA pee ie rR ed eilors 0) sis lelore gain scald 16, 875, 164 8,375, 151 8, 276, 943 404, 328 57,384, 403 
VAT MERE SAR ae ac ey cli idya aa oyiota Sie > 17,398, 813 fed hl, Ov 7,834,497 241, 264 57, 427,790 

1946 

Waster Canaaa.. oi. ae2.08 de. 6, 490, 589 1,150, 963 602, 729 201,392 29, 165, 487 
Western Ganada.......:.-.++-- 10, 908, 224 6, 560, 608 7,231,768 39,872 28, 262, 353 
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Section 6.—Bounties and Subventions 


Bounties.—In cases where it is considered advisable to encourage the produc- 
tion of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recognized 
substitutes for protective duties. - In the past they have been used in Canada to a 
considerable degree*, but the only bounty that has involved payments by the 
Federal Government during the past ten years is a bounty of 494 cts. per ton on 
bituminous coal mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. 
The bounties paid for the years ended Mar. 31, 1931 to 1941, are given at p. 562 of 
the 1942 Year Book; those for fiscal years since that time are as follows:— 


Tonnage 
Year Ended on Which Bounty - 
Mar. 31— Bounty Paid 
Pad 

UY RE a Ae ma was See aR! th i EE al 8 Alby Jac cpl nie oat ohn ms: UGoneto $379, 059 
OAS 2 Set She teases ante nc renchacatttosie tee coe a te ere 766, 144 379, 241 
1944 one, oR ear elias cob Ma) a te ie att aa cha eas ae 2 646, 875 320, 203 
py A Tee a ae Bore e Cee ie WME eg Cea REE En te Na aA oY Bp A ON 709, 091 351,000 
VO4G eatery ciece Danaea > bbe pn Re ROL Ren Tele RO eee ee 656, 781 325, 107 


Following the outbreak of war in 1939, Dominion and provincial wartime bonuses 
were introduced to encourage the production of particular commodities and had an 
effect similar to that of bounties (the Province of Alberta, for instance, instituted 
a bonus of 4 cts. per lb. on wool during this period). These bonuses were dealt with 
in the various sections of wartime editions of the Year Book where they had a 
direct relationship to production. 

Bounties are also paid by certain Provincial Governments. The Government 
of Nova Scotia, under the Mines Act relating to coal, pays a rebate of lease rental 
under specified conditions, the amount of which was $4,140 for each of the years 
1943 and 1944, $4,260 for 1945 and $4,230 for 1946. In Ontario, under the Iron 
Ore Bounty Act passed in 1937, the following amounts have been paid: $118,705 
in 1939, $313,864 in 1940, $802,016 in 1941 and $306,090 in 1942; no bounties have 

‘been paid since 1942. Provision also exists in British Columbia for the payment 
of bounties on the production of pig iron from ore and steel, but at present these 
materials are not being produced in that Province. 

Subventions on Coal.}—This form of assistance to Canadian coals was 
inaugurated in 1926. In that year a Special Committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that trial shipments of Alberta domestic coal be made by rail and 
lake to parts of Central Canada and that the Government should consider the 
question of granting assistance to the carrier or the agency handling the coal in 
order to enlarge the markets for Maritime coals. 

Growing out of test movements then made, a system of Federal aid developed. 


This assistance took the form of transportation subventions granted by Order - 


in Council. In general, the Federal Government contributed the approximate 
difference in laid-down costs of Canadian coals compared with imported coals. 
The methods adopted to achieve this were: (1) Payment on individual movements 
of the actual difference between the laid-down cost of Canadian coals and imported 
coals at the point of delivery; (2) reduction of the freight rate on coal by payment to 
the carrier of either an allowance per ton-mile or a percentage of the set rate; 
(3) payment of $2-50 per ton on an $8 rate offered by the railways for the movement 
of Alberta coal into Central Canada. 


* See p. 563 of the 1942 Year Book. 
_ This material has been summarized from the ‘‘Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946’’. 
For detailed treatment of this subject, see Chapter 13 of that Report, pp. 565-577. 
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The assistance extended to Nova Scotia coals from the beginning of subventions 
in 1928 to 1944 has averaged between 58 cents per ton in the first year to $2-87 in 
1943 and $2:42 per ton in 1944 (this included authorized payments between 1932 
and 1942 on Nova Scotia coal converted into coke in the Maritimes up to a maximum 
of $1 per ton). : 


Assistance to New Brunswick coal between 1928 and 1944 varied between 
$1-75 per ton in 1928 and $1 -95 per ton in 1930 down to 77 cents per ton in 1944. 


Alberta and British Columbia coals have received aid in the form of a reduction 
in freight rate. During the first year, 1930, this amounted, in the Maritimes and 
Head of the Lakes area, to one-eighth of a cent per ton-mile, in 1931, one-seventh 
of a cent per ton-mile with a maximum of $1-50 per ton. In 19382, this maximum 
was reduced to $1-20 per ton and in 1934 the reduction of rate was fixed at one- 
twelfth of a cent per ton-mile and the maximum at 20 cents per ton. 


In the case of British Columbia coal shipped to Ontario points where the freight 
rate was $8 per ton or more, the railways offered, in 1933, a flat rate of $8 to all 
points in Ontario where existing rates equalled or exceeded that figure, provided the 
Government paid a flat subvention of $2-50 per ton. Thus the freight rate to 
the consumer was $5-50 per ton. Previous to 1933, the cost to the Federal 
Government had varied between $5-:96 per ton in 1928 and $5-09 in 1932. 


Some Saskatchewan lignite, moved to Manitoba and to a lesser extent to the 
area of the Head of the Lakes, received assistance to compensate for that extended 
to bituminous coal that has varied between 50 cents per ton in 1930, 23 cents in 
1935, 1937 and 1938, to 95 cents per ton between 1941 and 1944. 


The total cost to the Federal Government of coal subventions granted between 
1928 and 1944, inclusive, has been $37,275,230 apportioned as follows :— 


tons 3 
Novit SOOtID COAL: co ids eGo es amin pees be wine iting omeis ce 21, 220,370 25,099, 528 
New Brunswick coal..........-.0-c2sseeree eres eee 292, 960 223 , 329 
Alberta and Eastern British Columbia coal..........++-- 6, 229, 790 10, 259, 417 
Saskatchewan Coal.........-.-s-eceeesececspts er 1,314, 729 440, 393 
British Columbia export and bunkering assistance....... 1,726, 659 1, 252, 563 
POPARG Sar nar cE CR ear tet Sy eet eae we? 30, 784, 508 37, 275, 230 


In addition, $41,495,032 has been granted in the form of statutory assistance 
under the Domestic Fuel Act and the Coke Bounties Act; this assistance for the 
main part has been directed to the encouragement of the use of coke made from 
Nova Scotia-coal in the manufacture of iron or steel (see under Bounties). 


Section 7.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages* 


A brief historical outline of Dominion and provincial legislation passed from 
time to time concerning the control and sale of alcoholic beverages is given at p. 563 
of the 1942 Year Book. 


The provincial liquor control Acts have been framed to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of 
private profit therefrom. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of beer by 
brewers, or others which certain provinces permit, while reserving regulative rights 


* Abridged from the report “The Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada’’, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. 
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and taxing such sales heavily. The provincial monopoly extends only to the retail 
sale and not to the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. The original liquor control 
Acts have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. 


During the war years, restrictions were placed on the manufacture, advertise- 
ment, importation and sale of alcoholic beverages, but by Aug. 30, 1945, most of such 
measures had been rescinded. They are outlined at p. 586 of the 1946 Year Book. 


The exigencies of war had a profound effect on the operations of this industry. 
Due to the great demands for industrial alcohol, the production of potable alcohol 
had to be curtailed, with the result that the quantity of beverage spirits produced 
during the year and placed in bond for maturing declined from 9,009,874 proof 
gal. in 1942 to 2,699,050 proof gal. in 1943. On the other hand, the output of 
unmatured alcohol increased from 9,761,725 proof gal. to 20,325,529 proof gal. 
In 1944, the production of unmatured alcohol rose to 26,721,560 proof gal. and that 
of beverage spirits also rose to 8,502,038 proof gal., while in 1945 unmatured alcohol 
dropped to 19,263,005 proof gal. and beverage spirits rose to 16,708,576 proof gal. 


There were also changes in the nature of the materials used for distilling. 
The use of wheat increased from 319,647,661 lb. in 1943 to 402,535,232 lb. in 1944, 
but dropped to 360,472,179 Ib. in 1945. Wheat flour (alecomeal) increased from 
3,855,803 Ib. in 19438, to 77,268,410 lb. in 1944, but dropped to 73,443,114 lb. in 1945. 
The quantity of molasses used, dropped from 98,895,056 Ib. in 1942 to 622,951 lb. 
in 1943 and 4,658 lb. in 1944, but rose to 4,021,965 Ib. in 1945. The quantity of 
corn used was 22,970,249 lb. in 1948, 15,833,741 lb. in 1944 and 45,191,740 Ib. 
in 1945. 


Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—In connection with the provincial 
figures of net revenue shown in Table 7, it is essential to note that they include not 
only the net profits made by Liquor Control Boards or Commissions, but also 
additional amounts of revenue received for permits, licences, etc., which are often 
paid direct to Provincial Governments. In addition to these figures, the Federal 
Government, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1946, collected in excise duties, 
customs duties, excise taxes, licence fees, etc., $70,399,161 on spirits; $48,228,671 
on malt and malt products and $2,607,232 on wines.* 


* These figures do not include sales tax, details of which are not available for separate commodities. 
7.—Total Net Revenue Received by the Provincial Governments from Liquor Control, 
by Provinces, 1940-46 


Norr.—These figutes are for provincial fiscal years ended on the following dates: N.S., Nov. 30; N.B., 
Oct. 31; Que., Apr. 30; Ont., Mar. 31; Man., Apr. 30; Sask., Mar. 31; Alta., Mar. 31; and B.C., Mar. 31. 


New : se 
- Nova é Mani- Saskat- British 

Year Scotia pees Quebec Ontario toba chewan Alberta Columbia 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1940 sist dea) Si 2,284, 229) 1,655,739) 7,572,121] 11,051,912] 1,781,089] 1,706,357] 2,937,226 4, 456, 948 
TOAD Se easen enerens 3,358, 235} 2,220,308] 7,270,810) 12,294,175) 2,056,253} 1,941,185] 3,207,627 4,841, 482 
LOD eS Cantey 4,885,365] 2,950,957) 9,474,417) 15,068,065) 2,740,498] 2,407,066] 3,897,175 5, 928, 444 
OAS eh Siar 5,613,367) 3,054,932) 12,332,540) 18, 546,295) 3,738,980] 3,030,953! 5,050,216] 8,145,795 
1944.............] 6,738,081} 3,497,089] 14, 084, 564] 21,024,903] 3,831,368] 3,661,301 5, 356,107) 6,946, 254 
LOAD ae Bee 2 7,428,911} 4,247,301] 17,120, 638] 19,181,266] 4,379,365] 4,162,775] 6,026, 112 7,881,497 


940 Scene sina cae 9,020,665) 6,890, 562) 23,095,957} 30,373,016] 6,101,352] 6,605,448] 8,248, 814]11, 194, 187 
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Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—It is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Certain Liquor Boards do not 
publish figures to show sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data available 
for all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. For 
example, the quantities consumed by tourists reach a considerable amount. Further, 
there is no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though there 
is reason to believe that such illicit business has, at times, reached fairly large 


proportions. 


Obviously, figures of consumption are subject to error for the reasons mentioned 
above, and also because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases 
in the quantities held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. 


Spirits—Practically the total production. of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
houses whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown as 
“entered for consumption” are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably 
for consumption for beverage purposes in Canada. 


Malt Liquors.—Only a small part of the output of malt liquors. is placed in 
warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (1) production; (2) 
changes in warehouse stock; and (3) imports. 


Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wines is obtained by dividing 


the rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. 


8.—Apparent Consumption of Beverage Spirits, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-46 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1924-36 are given at p. 532 of the 1941 Year Book. 


ae Add Deduct Deduct Apparent 

: Year i Ae meets es ne Mg roeraatan Bee Perrine 

E Tionke er Bond Spirits Exports ee 

is a Sar SS 

‘ pf. gal. pf. gal. pl. gal. pf. gal. pi. gal. pf. gal. 

ee | POUR Nees scat ei ciscavipete wierd iaheset 1,900,714 | 5,280,885 | 1,126,440 462 | 5,289,344 3,018, 233 

2 ET ES ER eae ete Seer iar 2,302,210 | 4,620,950 1,297, 925 141 | 4,734,678 3, 486, 266 
TANS cae edie ee goog Sar ordre 2,299,474 | 1,956,358 | 1,265,909 121 | 2,087,956 3, 483, 664 
Ee RUM cet ancc sta oats fo ecore aie = ssp 2,032,987 | 1,876,964 1,612, 906 38 | 1,704,410 3, 818, 409 
TIS cee ae Ee 2,371,633 | 3,327,365 | 1,479,606 42 | 3,463,772 || 3,714, 790 
ORG ios cleielete a 8ie)bic's «es. 2,944,391 | 2,096,392 | 1,890,192 3,077 | 2,079,458 4,348, 440 
U5) 55 = ae eee ceo 3, 445, 872 1 1,284,116 69 1 4,729,919 
| Set eens B 2,620, 297 1 823, 422 3 1 3, 443, 716 
eae eee y i tei to's lac bu0 3! <3 2,676, 482 . 1,048, 709 273 u 3, 719, 918 
RMT s erate ailivie Soja oid ve 9! 4,087, 690 a 1,775, 935 113 : 5, 863, 512 


1 The large quantities of non-potable alcohol produced and exported for war uses in the years 1943-46 
necessitated a change in the method of estimating the consumption of beverage spirits. The exports in 


bond and the domestic exports do not now enter into the calculations. Details of the change are given in 
the Bureau of Statistics report ‘‘The Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada’’. 
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ee 


9.—Apparent Consumption of Beer, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1924-36 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Add 
Quantities Deduct Deduct 
Entered re Quantities Deduct | Re-Exports|| Apparent 
Year Production for I t Placed Domestic of Consump- 
Consump- mpORS in Exports Imported tion 
tion from Warehouses Goods 
Warehouses 
gal gal gal gal. gal gal gal 
I es a orate te 60, 308, 148 912, 436 97,725 914, 614 112, 902 Nil 60, 290, 793 
LOSS) ae va cee eee 67,361, 250 765, 187 104,778 809, 089 156, 053 s 67, 266, 073 
LOSS Meee oe 63, 331, 620 675, 909 97,374 678, 425 123, 726 sf 63, 302, 752 
1940S ee excrete 66, 496, 129 646, 399 92, 873 753, 067 192, 612 32 || 66,289, 690 
LOST ees ae 79,006, 028 533, 470 98, 403 751,781 256, 970 2) 78,629,148 
1942 ya eee starts 101,081, 682 755, 456 86,122 | 6,777,839 | 5,639,946 Nil 89, 505, 475 
94S ee BE aie 108,980,613 | 1,197,658 85,211] 6,813,251 | 5,839,905 S 97, 610, 326 
1944 eer dt mater 104, 062, 427 726, 817 61,634 | 7,536,054 | 6,604,977 90, 709, 847 
1945. eee 122,530,269 | 6,177,745 76,225 | 12,591,822 | 5,968, 602 iS 110, 223, 815 
1946 coepen ech 138,941,170 | 2,596,574 26,550 | 6,910,528 | 4,567, 667 7 130, 086, 099 


10.—Apparent Consumption of Wines, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-46 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1924-36 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Native Imported ° Apparent 
Vicar | -________—______—_——_ | Consumption, 

Apparent Taeorte Less Apparent Native and 

Consumption P Re-exports | Consumption || Imported 

gal gal gal. gal gal 

LOB ae Rare panies ei trey aE ses 2,693, 456 472, 887 173 472,714 3, 166,170 
198 Se. GES ma er ee ie acer 3, 120,381 507, 669 107 507, 562 3, 627, 943 
LOS OR Arnis tacte ccdvs caoleosicteters oie sree: 3,010, 981 450, 953 67 450, 886 3,461, 867 
1940 re xyes Nae enone maine 3,544, 910 468, 098 91 468, 007 4,012,917 
TOA IN agen SR io ale Steele res 4,310, 295 502, 354 35 502,319 4,812,614 
OAD sok deen Sa reer se ast aera Ree 3,733, 449 434, 888 1,094 433,794 4,167, 243 
O45 oh ae Seok ee career eine sua 4,192,903 434, 699 35 434, 664 4, 627, 567 
DALEY, Wap eared ee Re ry 2 ROI, cas sc 3,314, 260 290, 691 11,005 279, 686 3, 598, 946 
14D cea. vey tes ECR TR eae einen 3, 409, 303 303, 153 Nil 303, 153 3,712, 456 


9462 cringe ieee neers 3,979, 857 595, 732 12 595, 720 4,575, 577 


PART II.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no 
barriers to this trade. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings 
and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. The railway traffic is segregated 
into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings are 
the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. But freight might be 
imported by rail and exported by water, such as western grain moved to the Ontario 
ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, the statistics of Table 1 
must not be taken as a measure of total interprovincial trade: they indicate only 
the interprovincial movement of railway freight which is one aspect of that trade. 


* Revised by G.S. Wrong, Director, Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1945 and 1946 


See ——————__ nn EEE 


Province 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia.... 
New Brunswick 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia.... 
New Brunswick 


ee 


ee ee 


eee eres reses 


eecseeereser 


ecco ree eeeee 


Pe 


er ee 


i 


a 


er 


ee 


eeeeeeseosee 


a a 


eee ero ero soee 


eeeoeresrecase 


Received 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Connections 

1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
277,399 285, 364 Nil Nil 277,399 285,364 
6, 672, 923 7,188,348 178, 445 128, 626 6, 851,368 7,316,974 
3,480, 801 4,111,623 858, 218 779,234 || 4,339,019 4,890, 857 
17,672,213 | 17,756, 539 6,910, 596 8,204,467 |) 24, 582, 809 25, 961, 006 
36,522,406 | 34,227,479 | 33,034,888 | 28, 698, 888 || 69,557,294 | 62,926,367 
6,242,308 | 6,352,089 315, 467 429,650 || 6,557,775 6, 781, 739 
13,534,717 | 9,976,153 850, 890 938,113 || 14,385, 607 10, 914, 266 
11,830,198 | 11,125, 623 171,030 153,204 || 12,001, 228 11, 278, 827 
7,670,281 7,350, 521 729,316 820,935 || 8,399,597 8,171, 456 
103,903,246 | 98,373,739 | 43,048,850 | 40, 153,117 || 146,952,096 | 138,526,856 

Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Connections 

1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
453, 748 502,724 285 739 454, 033 503, 463 
5,647,916 | 5,933, 567 1, 856, 105 1,113,324 }) 7,504,021 7,046, 891 
3,176,948 | 3,603,460 | 3,668,894 | 2,934, 168 || 6,845, 842 6, 537, 628 
19,363,172 | 20,556,766 | 10,879, 151 9,296,459 || 30,242,323 | 29,853,225 
44,535,317 | 43,680,861 | 32,534, 800 23,776, 696 || 77,070, 117 67, 457, 557 
5,871,973 6,778, 146 857, 693 899,978 || 6,729,666 7,678, 124 
5,077, 501 5, 421, 505 31,066 43,517 || 5,108,567 5, 465, 022 
3,881,815 | 4,268,690 37, 638 10,718 || 3,919, 453 4,279, 408 
6,305,258 | 6,163,610 | 2,649, 100 3,573, 291 8,954, 358 9, 736, 901 
94,313,648 52,514,732 | 41,648,890 || 146,828,380 138,558,219 


96,909,329 


EIS IA SS eS ech Sea Us PNM Ten ona a 


1 The freight originating and that terminating 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. 
1946, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


will not agree because that which originates within a 


On the other hand, some that terminated in 


Section 2.—Post-War and Pre-War Levels of Food 
Consumption in Canada 


A special study of consumption in Canada of the major foods was undertaken 
during the war years by the Agricultural Division of the Bureau of Statistics in 
recognition of the national and international significance of such information. 
While data on total consumption of certain commodities such as wheat, alcoholic 
beverages, meats, etc., have been available for a considerable period, it was found 
necessary to establish a per capita level of consumption of a wide range of products 


on a comparable basis. 


The study has been continued during the past two years but, whereas the 
comparison during war years was between peacetime and wartime levels of con- 
sumption, the comparison is now made between pre-war and post-war levels. 


The series in Table 2 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of 
food moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 
as an average for comparison with the post-war crop years ending June 30, 1946 
and 1947 (the estimates for the year 1946-47 are preliminary and subject to revision). 


The figures represent available supplies including production and imports, 


a adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 


calculations have been made at the retail stage of distribution, except meats for 
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which the figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amounts of food 
actually eaten would be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste 
occurring after the products reached the hands of the consumer. It should also be 
pointed out there are minor discrepancies in certain of the figures since storage 
stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers were not available. In the main, 
however, the figures represent the best summary of food consumption data that 
has been compiled for Canada. 

All basic foods have been classified under 14 main commodity groups. Totals 
for each group have been computed using common denominators for the group, 
as for example: milk solids (dry weight) in the case of the dairy products group; 
fat content in the case of fats and oils; and fresh equivalent in the case of fruits. 
All foods have been included in their basic form that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc.,; 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


2.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, Crop Years 


Ended June 39, 19146 and 1917, 


with Averages, 1935-39 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 778. 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita of 1935-39 
Item Specification per Annum Average 
1935-39 ; 1946 19471 1946 19471 
Dairy Products (Excluding Butter)— 
Mluxdewholevmilllkarre 24 aa ee eee ee Retail wt 347-3 | 454-5 473-7 126-2 131-5 
Hlndieream: 1:6: ses eee ee er ak ef 12-8 2 2 ~ - 
Cheese tched dain 425.4 toe ene ae es 3-4 Dao 3-0 161-8 88-2 
‘Cheese tothemee Shacks ae eae s x 0-3 0:3 0-5 100-0 166-6 | 
Evaporated whole milk............... “ 6-1 13°3 11-8 218-0 193-4 
Condensed whole milk..:............. <S 0:6 0-9 1-1 150-0 183-3 
Maltedianit LC weet, eet. a Ace ont ee ck te nae ee 0-1 3 3 ~ = 
Driediwirole:nnulilchene teenie ee ge 0-1 0-8 0-9 800:0 | 900-0 
Dried takin, milko:e ar weet no ene “ 1:8 2-9 3-0 161-1 166-6 
Condensedyskimiimilikc eee sc is. fare see 0-4 0-94 0-64 225-0 150-0 
Dim ake Ghneesen ats ders kee ae eae i 0-1 0:3 0-4 300-0 400-0 
ou sSuo ates yale bel opeher ey roan g feb Was) See sok to ee ee 4-8 3 3 - - 
Milk in ice cream, n.e.s. (whole milk)5, 13:0 *} 21:7 18-0 166-9 | 188-5 
Totals, Dairy Products............ Milk Solids 55-8 71-2 71-1 127-6 | 127-4 
Meats— 
Béehwith Doneh. «aac ues te ote eee Carcass wt. 54-7 64-9 64-0 118-6 117-0 
Calls ene EPR OTR 2 Ered Mee ree “s 10-5 13-5 9-7 128-6 92-4 
amb anchimuttonie-@oreenk ake: ae 6 5-6 4-4 4-6 78-6 ‘82-1 
Bork Wexclucinmylaray ace tf eereae anon sf 39-9 47-8 39-9 119-8 100-0 
Nai: ye et et a es eee eee A Set Soe Edible wt. 5-8 5-6 4-5 96-6 77-6 
Totals, Meats®. ance ee ee Carcass wt. 118-4 | 136-2 | 122-7 115-0 | 103-6 
Poultry, Game and Fish— 
Olickensas ess. se esse ee oe ee Retail wt., dressed | 15-6 21-4 20-7 137-2 132-7 
(7 Bet GURY neon airs ceknak chor eiiks cava: Ss 2°8 3°4 3-6 121-4 | 128-6 
po Grane an Grab bits’: oso i ten - 4-3 4-0 3-9 93-0 90-7 
Fish, Fresh, Frozen and Cured— 
Pun G Tis Wy fu ee nets tect veka een nets Fresh, edible wt. 0-4 0:3 0-6 75-0 | 150-0 
Otherifishieed face eo Goda chee Filleted wt. 8-8 6-5 6-8 73-9 77°3 
Canned teh ils. 2 hafet os Gach amr ae aes Net wt., canned 2:7 2:4 2:3 88-9 85-2 
Joe ee eee 
Totals, Poultry, Game and Fish. . Edible wt. 26-9 26-6 26-8 162-3 | 103-1 
HS gS 2 hoes Moh eee een serene Fresh Egg equiv. | 30-7 33-5 33-8 109-1 | 110-0 
Fats and Oils— 
IB Utter cea eben a keene eek ee Retail wt. 31-0 24-2 27-3 78-1 88-1 
Watite tet Pee ae ont dn byieshe aad sukesia: Ss 3-9 5-4 4-5 138-5 | 115-4 
Shortening s/s eae eee cee Ns 10-6 7-5 7-8 70°8 (350-0 
Other edible fats and oils............. f 1-8 1-4 2-1 77-8 | 116°7 
Totals, Fats and Gils.............. Fat content 41-4 33-9 36-5 81-9 88-2 


‘ 
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9.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, Crop Years 
Ended June 39, 1946 and 1947, with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


Pounds Percentages 
: ; per Capita of 1985-39 
Item Specification per Annum Average 


Che ie ie See AE TSS eS 
1935-39 | 1946 19471 1946 


19471 


Bi a a ee 


Sugars and Syrups— 
Cane and beet sugar used for human 


consumption’. .......--.---+5seseee: Refined wt. 94-7 67-9 72-9 73-7 79-2 
Syrups, glucose, etc., used for human 

consumption’. ........--+0+esee ree Retail wt. 11-39 abel 15-0 98-2 | 132-7 
eS he ions one s 2-4 2-7 2-3 112-5 95-8 


Sugar content 103-99 77-0 85:0. 45-9 83-8 


Potatoes— 
Potatoes, white.........--eee reese res Retail wt. 192-3 194-9 | 217-3 101-4 113-0 
Sweet potatoes.......s+seeseeeerereee a 0-6 0-7 10 116-7 il 
Totals, Potatoes........--------++: Retail wt. 192-9 | 195-6 217-3 || 101-4 | 112-6 
Pulses and Nuts— ; 
Dry. beans... 5s vee tee eee tet eines Retail wt. 3°7 5-1 4-7 137-8 | 127-0 
Dry Peas... h. dee eee eee ees ss Bed 3-4 3°9 59-6 68-4 
(SUSE PLC he ee eke Re EEC Cea nee iow Shelled wt. 2-2 2-7 4-7 122-7 | 213-6 
BIVEGOTU Sarna he ie oe oes ere mE ocean Nes sg 1-1 0-6 1-4 54-5 127-3 
Totals, Pulses and Nuts..........- Retail wt. incl. 
; sh. wt. of Nuts 12-7 11-8 14-7 92-9 | 115-7 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
Fresh tomatoes.....-..00+.s4eseee eens Retail wt. 15-4 25-7 20-6 166-9 | 133-8 
Canned tomatoes and tomato products.| Net wt., canned 10-0 11-7 Pier 117-0 | 217-0 
Job gecd alice) iia) Pea Gemeente oI cca TOR Racca Retail wt. 25-1 46-3 46-4 184-5 184-9 
Canned Citrus......0.. 2.00 ee seeds ee: Net wt., canned 0:5 1:2 5-0 240-0 |1,000-0 
Totals, Tomatoes and Citrus 
BUG aril ae le Sass ene ethos ke Fresh equiv. 58-5 94-4 | 114-0 161-4 | 194-9 
Fruit, other than Citrus— 
a Rirestantcultrecceirsrae ae tne ae eae vest Retail wt. 40-5 53-0 72°5 130-9 | 179-0 
i (Canned [cities toc ee seins oe Mela 2s Net wt., canned 6-3 3:7 7:8 58-7 123-8 
ra Zen Tuli ee cece pani = eraser Retail wt. 0-2 0-1 0-2 50-0 100-0 
MO PIOCUTUlt i Marie: Hesse reese Seretants: Processed wt. 8-3 9-7 10-8 116-9 130-1 
; _ Totals, Fruit, other than Citrus. . Fresh equiv. 80-2 96-2 | 123-7 120-0 | 154-2 
4 Leafy, Green and Yellow Vegetables— 
Be Hresh=— ne 
a Cabbage and greens......----++++++> Retail wt. 16-2 18-7 17°8 115-4 | 109-9 
e Gar NOts® Wiweice veins opay Sees soe ss 15:4 13-7 12-9 89-0 83-8 
i Legumes. ....... cece cree seen eneceee es 6-2 4-6 7-1 74-2 114-5 
=. OATNOA Hens Lainie nioh mbtaie erste are eieelcis Net wt., canned 6:4 10-6 14-5 165-6 | 226-6 
: Totals, Leafy, Green and Yellow 
a Vegetables..........--- rae crihot Fresh equiv. 44-2 47-6 52-3 107-7 | 118-3 
3s Other Vegetables— . 
Mh Presi te Ann etic eee cv cates cee § Retail wt. 29-8 43-7 38-6 146-6 | 129-5 
i: Sg Seg RAI ae a Mkt Vey onpmed 8c 4:4 ol) Beka! ce Orla serdel mone 
e Totals, Other Vegetables........-. Fresh equiv. 34-2 47-4 43-2 138- 126-3 
- Grain Products— 

. Flour (including rye flour)...-.-..-+-- Retail wt. 184-8 | 164-0 | 202-0 88-7 109°3 
. Oatmeal and rolled oats......-.-+-+-- rs 7:3 9-9 7-4 135-6 | 101-4 
Wheat, corn, and other cereals......-. ‘ 7:4 7-8 7-9 105-4 106-8 

Rice (milled)... ......-: 02 cee serene: ae 4-3 2°5 1-4 58-1 32-6 

Be ET UTC TCS rahe tress vse ae ors Seas Ward: se 2-2 1-9 2:2 86-4 100-0 
MAMI Gales aki wis oPege gee apices eee “s 1-4 1-3 0-9 92-9 64-3 
Pearl barley.......-..-eeeeeceeer eres be 0:3 0-7 0-6 233-3 | 200-0 
Buckwheat flour........-..00ee+eeeere <6 0-2 0-1 0-1 50-0 45-0 
Tapioca, sago, and arrowroot....----- as 0-3 0-1 10 Hl 23-3 0-1 


Totals, Grain Products...........- 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 778. 
78375—50 
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2.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Civilian Consumption, Crop Years 
Ended June 30, 1946 and 1947, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


- 
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Pounds Percentages 
per Capita of 1935-39 
Item Specification per Annum Average 
1935-39 | 1946 19471 1946 19471 
Beverages— 
Collies sets hesitant ee Green beans 3-7 5-8 6-7 156-8 181-1 
PGS GON cote Rae ee ht ee Primary 
distribution wt. 3°5 3°8 3°8 108-6 | 108-6 
CWOCOa Rae ain ee. teem eran he ead Whole beans 3°7 4-2 3°5 113-5 94-6 
Totals, Beverages.................. Primary 
Distribution wt. | 10-9 13-8 14-0 126-6 | 128-4 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Included with fluid whole milk. 3 Not available. 4 Tn- 
cludes evaporated skim milk. 5 Includes whole milk equivalent of cream used in ice cream. 
6 Estimated by Department of Mines and Resources. 7 Includes sugar used in manufactured products 
reported elsewhere in table, but excludes sugar used for industrial non-food purposes. 8 Excludes 
syrups and glucose used for industrial purposes. 9 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year 
Book. 10 Less than 0-05 Ib. 11 Less than one-tenth of one per cent, 


Section 3.—The Grain Trade 


Subsection 1.—Governmental Agencies Regulating or Co-operating with the 
Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada are: the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, which administers the provisions of the Canada Grain 
Act, 1930; and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. An account of the organization and functions of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, prepared by J. Rayner, Secretary of the Board, 
appears at pp. 481-482 of the 1941 Year Book. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD, 1939-46* 


The Canadian Wheat Board operates under the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
which was passed on July 5, 1935. The Wheat Board first began to function in 
the autumn of that year. It could hardly be termed a sudden departure from 
previous methods of grain marketing. There had been Government boards in 
operation during the First World War and immediately thereafter, and, even more 
recently, the Federal Government had been active in the wheat market through 
the so-called stabilization measures of the period 1931-35. 


The origin and operations of the Board are traced down to F ebruary, 1939, 
in an article which appears in the 1939 Year Book at pp. 569-580. The present 
article carries the record forward to December, 1946, and covers the critical years 
of the Second World War. During recent years the activities of the Canadian 
Wheat Board have been considerably widened becoming of great significance in 
the Canadian economy as well as in the international sphere. 


The personnel of the Board as constituted at the time when the former article 
was written was as follows: Chief Commissioner, George H. Mclvor; Assistant 
Chief Commissioner, R. C. Findlay; Commissioner, W. Charles Folliott. In those 


* Prepared by C. B. Davidson, T. W. Grindley, W, G, Malaher and C, V. Parker of the staff of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, 
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early years, an Advisory Committee was appointed, under Sect. 6 of the Act, of 
which the membership is given at p. 574 of the 1939 Year Book. Its services were 
dispensed with on Dec. 3, 1935. This Advisory Committee was not reconstituted 
-until 1940 as noted on p. 783. 


Tur Crop YEAR, 1938-39 

Summary 

The crop year 1938-39 will be remembered as a period of political uncertainty 
and of world-wide surplus conditions. Since the initial price paid by the Board 
was &0 cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern in store at Fort William/Port Arthur 
and since realizable market prices were consistently well below this figure, there 
could not fail to be a sizeable loss on the Board’s operations. In the late winter 
and early spring of 1939, political tension in Europe and unfavourable growing 
weather in the United States winter wheat belt were the dominant market factors. 
While prices remained generally low, there were spurts of buying that helped prices 
and permitted the Board to make good sales. Early in July, however, the picture 
changed and the Liverpool market descended to register all-time lows. The 
Winnipeg July future fell to 492 cents on July 24. Board sales during this period 
were quite restricted. 


Changes in the Canadian Wheat Board Act 


During the 1939 session of Parliament, the Canadian Wheat Board Act was 
amended in several important respects. 


(1) A section was added limiting Board purchases of wheat to 5,000 bushels from any 

one producer in any one crop year, with the further provision that the aggregate of 
Board purchases from any one farm or group of farms operated as a unit must not 
exceed 5,000 bushels in any one crop year. Penalties were provided for infractions 
of this limitation. 


(2) The fixed initial price was established under the amendment at 70 cents for No. 1 

Northern at either Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. Previously, it was 
the responsibility of the Board to determine the initial price with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, and this price was only a Fort William/Port Arthur basis. 
In 1935-36 and in 1938-39, by regulation, the Board included Vancouver on the same 
basis as Fort William/Port Arthur. 


(3) Previous legislation, whereby the Governor in Council could approve of the extension 
of the provisions of the Act to oats, barley, rye or flax was repealed. 


(4) A section was added whereby the provisions of the Act shall apply mutatis mutandis 
to wheat produced in the Eastern Division, the initial price to be fixed by the Board, 
with the approval of the Governor in Council. 

These amendments came into force on Aug. 1, 1939. 
Exports 

During the crop year, exports of Canadian wheat and wheat flour approximated 
165,000,000 bushels. Despite the relatively higher prices ruling for wheat at the 
Lakehead, 39,470,915 bushels of wheat were exported via Pacific Coast ports, this 
wheat moving westward from the most favourable freight differential points. 
Nearly 1,000,000 bushels were also shipped out of Churchill. 


Operations of the Board 


Purchases from producers during the crop year amounted to 292,360,030 
bushels and there was an unsold carryover of 86,539,554 bushels shown at July 31, 
1939. This wheat was sold during the following crop year, 1939-40, but the account 
for the 1938 crop was not closed out until Apr. 24, 1942, when the final funds were 
received from the Department of Finance. The deficit resulting from the Board’s | 
operations in 1938-39 was then placed at $61,525,691. 
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THE Crop YxEAR, 1939-40 
Summary 


This first year of war was characterized by nervous markets, necessitating 
flexible policies to keep up with the changing conditions. 


With the initial wheat price both East and West, set at 70 cents per bushel for 
top grades, the Board was again responsible for the handling of a large proportion of 
the Canadian wheat crop. 


In chronological review of the year from the standpoint of prices and sales, 
it is evident that there was some improvement during August. On Aug. 24 and 
again on Aug. 29, sales of 5,000,000 bushels were made to the British Food (Defence 
Plans) Department. At the first of September, when war broke out, there was a 
rise of about 20 cents per bushel in wheat prices, bringing No. 1 Northern up to 
about 80 cents per bushel by Sept. 7—some 10 cents above the Board’s initial 
price. The Board’s position was uncertain because it lacked control of marketable 
wheat supplies, having only about 110,000,000 bushels of 1938 and 1939 crop 
wheat. However, good sales were made during this period of rising prices and 
good demand. In the last half of September both the price and demand fell and 
with the market price then approximating the Board initial price, deliveries to 
the Board increased, although farmers still held large quantities on storage tickets 
in the hope of a market rise. The Board’s supply position being more secure, 
good sales were made in October although buying methods precluded any price 
advance from the 70-cent level. During this period and continuing into November, 
there were bullish crop reports from the United States and Argentina. At the 
end of November, No. 1 Northern was selling at 752 cents. By Dec. 18, this 
price had risen to 87} cents under good buying. During this month most of the 
farmers’ deliveries were sold at the higher open-market prices. January was a 
period of lower prices but good sales were made, mostly to the Cereals Import 
Committee of the United Kingdom. Most of the January price decline was 
recovered in February and prices held steady in March. Another price advance 
took place during the first three weeks of April, bringing the May future up to 
91% cents on April 20. Large sales to the United Kingdom were made during 


this period. The German invasion of Denmark and Norway, beginning Apr. 9, - 


removed two more wheat markets. The month of May was featured by the 
German invasion of the Low Countries and the Allied retirement from. Norway. 
Good markets prevailed until May 10 but on May 11 a sharp price decline began, 
aggravated by the invasion of France on May 15. On May 18, at the request 
of the Board, trading in Winnipeg wheat futures was forbidden below the closing 
prices of May 17, namely, 703, 713 and 73% for the May, July and October futures, 
respectively. In the remainder of the month, the price showed minor advances 
but market sales were limited. On May 31, a sale of 50,000,000 bushels in the 
form of October futures was made to the United Kingdom. June was a month of 
declining prices as the Germans over-ran France and began bombing the United 
Kingdom. Prices fell to the pegged levels and all country deliveries were sold to the 
Board. This condition persisted throughout July, but during this period exports of 
wheat continued to the United Kingdom, the exporters covering with the Board by 
taking back equivalent amounts of futures from the 50,000,000 bushel block sale. 
Negotiations for a further sale of 100,000,000 bushels began in July and were com- 
pleted on Aug. 8. 
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Congestion developed in Canadian elevators during the crop year despite the 
Board’s efforts to use all the available space. Ocean shipping was scarce and 
expensive, and had to be concentrated at St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports. About 
10,400,000 bushels of wheat were shipped from Pacific ports compared with 
39,500,000 bushels in 1938-39. Further shipments of 1,800,000 bushels were 
made from Churchill. 


Acreage and Production 

In 1939, 26,756,500 acres were seeded to wheat in Canada. This was the 
highest acreage since 1932, all of the increase having taken place in the Prairie 
Provinces. Total production of wheat was estimated at 520,623,000 bushels or 
approximately 160,000,000 bushels more than in the previous year. 


Operations of the Board 

Wheat.—Western Division.—During the crop year 342,400,000 bushels 
were delivered to the Board and 160,300,000 bushels of 1939 wheat were sold, 
leaving a balance of 182,100,000 bushels held by the Board at July 31, 1940. 

The balance of the 1938 crop that had amounted to 86,500,000 on July 31, 
1939, was sold during the crop year, the last sales of significance taking place in 
June and being part of the 50,000,000 bushel sale to the United Kingdom. 
Altogether, during the crop year, net Board sales amounted to 246,800,000 bushels. 


Eastern Division—The Board opened an office in Toronto and accepted 
deliveries of Ontario winter wheat at 70 cents per bushel for No. 1 grades, basis 
Montreal export rail freights. Deliveries amounted to about 4,125,000 bushels, 
all of which was sold within the crop year. A surplus of about $80,000 resulted 
and this was paid out to producers on their participation certificates. 

Changes in Personnel 

On Oct. 26, 1939, C. Gordon Smith of Winnipeg was appointed Assistant 
Chief Commissioner of the Board and R. C. Findlay assumed the position of 
Comptroller. 

Tue Crop YEAR, 1940-41 
Summary 

The only real similarities between the 1939-40 and 1940-41 seasons were the 
initial price of 70 cents and the large wheat crops harvested in both years, with 
the preponderance of deliveries to the Board. Contrasts were far more in evidence: 

(1) The futures market was used very little in 1940-41. Minimum prices 
remained in effect throughout the crop year and bulk sales were the main method 
of wheat disposal, covering 220,000,000 bushels. | 

(2) Delivery controls were made necessary by the addition of a large 1940 
crop to the large remaining surplus from the previous harvest. 

(3) There was a considerable improvement in exports of both wheat and wheat 


_ flour. 


Changes in the Canadian Wheat Board Act 


Rather extensive revisions of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, given Royal 
Assent on Aug 7, 1940, included:— 

(1) The maximum membership of the Advisory Committee was increased in number 
from seven to eleven. 

(2) The 5,000 bushel limitation on deliveries to the Board was removed. 

(3) Provision was made for the making of an interim payment under certain conditions, 
and when such can be made without any possibility of loss or cost to the Govern- 
ment. 
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(4) Provision was made for storage payments on farm-stored wheat at a rate not greater 
than the established country elevator tariff rate. 


(5) The Board was given power to regulate deliveries by producers at country mill and 
terminal elevators and loading platforms. 


(6) The provision that the Board sell ‘‘continuouSly’’ was deleted. (Obviously, 
continuous sales are not possible under war conditions.) 


(7) The penalty clauses were made more severe. 


(8) The Board was made responsible for the collection of a processing levy not to 
exceed 15 cents per bushel on wheat utilized for human consumption. The levy 
also applies to imported wheat and wheat products, which may only be imported 
by permission of the Board. The proceeds of the levy go into the ordinary revenues 
of the Board. (Subsequently, the levy was fixed at 15 cents per bushel by Order 
in Council and Regulations framed for its collection.) 


Acreage and Production 


A further substantial increase in wheat acreage took place in 1940 when 
28,726,200 acres were seeded in Canada. Total production was estimated at 
540,190,000 bushels—a near record crop for the second year in succession. 


Operations of the Board 


Wheat.— Western Division.—The balance of the 1939 crop remaining for 
sale on July 31, 1940, amounted to approximately 182,000,000 bushels and during 
the crop year 1940-41, this amount was reduced by sales to approximately 
115,000,000 bushels. As at July 31, 1940, with valuations as of that date, the 
1939 crop account showed a deficit on the books of over $14,000,000. | 


Deliveries by producers to the Board on 1940 Crop Account amounted to 
approximately 395,357,000 bushels of which about 141,644,000 bushels were sold 
during 1940-41, leaving 253,713,000 bushels unsold at July 31, 1941. At that 
time, the 1940 Crop Account also showed an operating deficit, approaching 
$4,500,000. 


Eastern Division.—With the initial price again fixed at 70 cents per bushel 
for No. 1 grades, basis delivered Montreal, the deliveries to the Board were much 
lower at about 1,333,000 bushels. This wheat was all sold within the crop year 
at a profit of nearly $100,000 that was distributed to the producers on their 
participation certificates. 


Processing Levy.—A gross revenue of $5,966,792 resulted from the application 
of the processing levy (see Item 8, above) and, after deducting expenses of adminis- 
tration, a net revenue of $5,867,129 was credited to the 1940 Crop Account— Western 
and Eastern Divisions. 


Delivery Quotas.—In order to divide the available elevator space as fairly 
as possible among the producers, delivery permits were made necessary for each 
farm. Quotas were established for the deliveries from each farm and as more 
space became available due to the shipping and disposal of grain, the quotas were 
gradually increased. Finally, with the co-operation of the producers and the 
elevator companies, it was possible to take delivery of all the marketable grain. 
Extensive building of temporary annexes to country elevators helped materially 
in expediting the deliveries. Farm storage payments, amounting to $6,147,524.03 
were made to producers on all wheat delivered between Oct. 31, 1940 and July 
31, 1941. 
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Advisory Committee 


Acting under one of the 1940 amendments to the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
the Government appointed an Advisory Committee of eleven members under the 
chairmanship of D. G. McKenzie to assist the Board. Six of the appointees repre- 
sented the producers. 


During the latter half of the 1940-41 crop year the Board and the Advisory 
Committee gave close study to the wheat position and made a series of recommenda- 
tions to the Cabinet Wheat Committee, including limitation of wheat deliveries 
to the amount that could be sold at home and abroad, establishment of basic wheat 
acreages for delivery purposes for each western farm, and the use of delivery quotas. 


Tue Crop YurAR, 1941-42 
Summary 


In 1941-42, the activities of the Canadian Wheat Board reflected the trend 
toward diversification of western grain production. The restrictive effect of the 
third year of war upon the international movement of wheat resulted in enlarged 
accumulations of surplus wheat in the four exporting countries—a surplus which 
increased from 635,000,000 bushels on July 31, 1939, to 1,430,000,000 bushels on 
July 31, 1942. 


Exporting countries generally were concerned with problems of surplus wheat, 
problems of storage, and problems of financing wheat in all its aspects. Although 
Canada had supplied the bulk of the United Kingdom wheat requirements since 
the outbreak of war, exports of wheat had not been sufficient to take care of the large 
crops harvested in 1939 and 1940, with the result that the Canadian carryover had 
increased to record proportions on July 31, 1941, when year-end stocks in all positions 
amounted to 480,000,000 bushels. 


Confronted with temporary abundance of wheat and a great need for expansion 
in production of live stock and live-stock products based upon increased feed grain 
production, the grain program for 1941-42 was the subject of intensive study on the 
part of the Federal Government, the Canadian Wheat Board and the Advisory 

*Committee to the Canadian Wheat Board. There developed a common agreement 
that wheat deliveries must be restricted to the amount of wheat that could be sold 
at home and abroad during the crop year 1941-42 and that the accumulated 
reserve of wheat as at July 31, 1941, would be carried as a wartime reserve. At the 
same time, the need for increased production of feed grains was stressed in the 
grain program for 1941-42. 


The 1941-42 Grain Program 


Wheat.—The statutory fixed initial price of 70 cents per bushel basis in store 
Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver remained in effect. 


The 1941-42 wheat delivery program was provided for in Order in Council 
P.C. 3849 of May 30, 1941. This program called for the limitation of wheat de- 
liveries for the crop year 1941-42 to approximately 230,000,000 bushels for the 
whole of Canada. In the administration of the limitation on total marketings in 
the West, the Board established an “authorized acreage’ for delivery purposes 
for each producer on the basis of 65 p.c. of his declared wheat acreage in 1940. 
At the same time, facilities were provided for the upward adjustment of authorized 
wheat acreages in the case of producers who had seeded an unusually low wheat 
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acreage in 1940. Other producers had their authorized acreages lowered because 
of unusually high wheat acreages sceded in that year. The adjustment of these 
extremes modified the inequities arising from the use of a single base year. 

The number of bushels per authorized acre to be marketed in 1941-42 was 
left open until the size and pattern of the 1941 crop were known. 

In accordance with the powers granted to the Board by Sect. 7 (h) of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board Act, as amended in 1940, farm storage payments seas made to pro- 


ducers on the same basis as in 1940-41, namely at the rate of 7s of a cent per 


bushel per day. Farm storage commenced on Oct. 8 and was paid on all grades 
of wheat delivered to the Board between Nov. 1, 1941, and July 31, 1942. 


By Order in Council P.C. 5844, dated July 31, 1941, the section in the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act providing for the collection of the Processing Levy was repealed. 
In accordance with this Order in Council the Board discontinued the Processing 
Levy at the close of business on July 31, 1941, and in the 1941-42 crop year merely 
completed the collection of levies due to the Board up to and including July 31, 1941. 


Special Measures.—During the crop year 1941-42 certain special measures 
were taken by the Federal Government in regard to wheat and flaxseed. These 
were :— 

Ontario Winter Wheat.—On June 25, 1941, by Order in Council P.C. 4535, 
the price of 70 cents per bushel, basis delivered in Montreal, for No. 1 grades of 
Canada eastern winter wheat, was continued for another year. 


On July 8, 1941, by Order in Council P.C. 5040, prices of No. 2 and No. 3 
grades were fixed at 68 cents and 65 cents per bushel, respectively. 


Owing to the small wheat crop in Ontario in 1941, the price of Ontario wheat 
rose far above the Board’s initial price with the result that only a very small amount 
was delivered to the Board. Under the circumstances, the Government, by Order 
in Council P.C. 7700, dated Oct. 4, 1941, announced that the Canadian Wheat Board 
would accept Ontario winter wheat only in the event that the market price for 
No. 1 grades of Ontario winter wheat at country points fell below the price of 80 
cents basis, export rail freights to Montreal. Since the price remained above the 
figure set under P.C..7700, no deliveries to the Board were made subsequently * 
and there were no operations to be reported. 


Higher Price Level for Wheat Stocks —On Mar. 5, 1942, a resolution appeared 
on the order paper of the House of Commons providing for ‘‘the payment of an 
increased rate per bushel of wheat delivered by producers’’. Pending official 
action, the Canadian Wheat Board issued a press announcement, which was brought 
to the attention of those concerned prior to the opening of the market on Mar. 6, 
1942. The announcement read as follows:— 


‘‘A resolution placed on the order paper for Mar. 5, 1942, indicates the Government’s 
intention to increase the initial price of wheat. This is an official notification of our 
intention that all open wheat futures will be cleared on or before this date at the closing 
prices of Thursday, March 5th, that is May wheat futures at 79} cents and/or July 
wheat futures at 80% cents. If this action is not taken until July 31st, suitable carrying 
charges will be allowed to holders of cash wheat for the elapsed period during the 
month of July. Unhedged cash wheat will be adjusted on the same basis. In the 
meantime holders of cash wheat as well as futures may continue to carry on with their 
normal business bearing in mind the above.”’ 


The result of this action was that persons holding cash wheat or wheat futures 
could not sell at prices higher than those ruling at the market close of Mar. 5, after 
allowing for carrying charges. 
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On Mar. 9, 1942, Order in Council P.C. 1803 was passed, giving the Canadian 
Wheat Board all the necessary powers to transfer all non-Board or open market 
stocks of Canadian wheat (Western Canada grain grades) to the new and higher 
price level. An important feature of the mechanism was the preventing of specu- 
lative profits accruing as a result of this decision. By the terms of the Order in 
Council, the Canadian Wheat Board was given the power, up to and including July 
31, 1942, to buy actual wheat from persons other than producers, to control and 
adjust trading and contracts in Winnipeg wheat futures and to exercise any other 
powers necessary to give effect to the change from the lower to the higher price 
level. ° 


Higher Price Level for Flaxseed Stocks—On Mar. 5, 1942, Order in Council 
P.C. 1636 “froze” the stocks of flaxseed in Canada under the supervision of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. This step was taken because the necessary supply of 
vegetable oils for Canada and her Allies was seriously threatened by the spread of 
war in the Pacific area. A higher price was intended for 1942 production and control 
of existing stocks was a prerequisite to the establishment of the new policy. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 1800, dated Mar. 9, 1942, (brought into effect on 
Mar. 19 by Order in Council P.C. 2166), the Canadian Wheat Board was given 
compulsory power to take possession of all commercial stocks of flaxseed in Canada 
and the Board became the sole agency to receive deliveries from producers. Futures 
or cash trading of flaxseed on any grain exchange or elsewhere in Canada was 
prohibited. The Board was empowered to pay fixed prices to producers established 
from time to time by Order in Council and to observe the ceiling of $1-64 for 1 C.W. 
Fort William in selling flaxseed for domestic use. 


Maximum Prices of Grains.—The Board undertook the responsibility of acting 
as Administrator on behalf of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in defining the 
maximum prices at which certain grains traded during the basic period Sept. 15 
to Oct. 11, 1941. 


Acreage and Production 

As contemplated by the 1941-42 wheat program, including the introduction 
of bonuses for wheat acreage reduction, the acreage sown to wheat in Canada 
declined from 28,726,000 acres in 1940 to 21,882,000 acres in 1941, and wheat acreage 
in the Prairie Provinces declined from 27,750,000 acres to 21,140,000 acres—a 
reduction of about 24 p.c. Substantial increases in the area seeded to feed grains 
and flaxseed were reported. | 


Although the crop was seeded under favourable circumstances, a combination 
of drought and extremely high temperatures caused a rapid deterioration in the 
grain crops in Saskatchewan and Alberta during the latter part of June and the 
month of July. 

Wheat production in Canada was 315,000,000 bushels, or 225,000,000 bushels 


less than in 1940. The production of all grains and flaxseed was 292,000,000 
bushels less than in the previous year. 


Marketings and Exports 

During the crop year 1941-42, producers in Western Canada marketed 
227,900,000 bushels of wheat as compared with marketings of 456,000,000 bushels 
during 1940-41, or about one-half of the volume of the preceding crop year. Unusu- 
ally heavy deliveries in the last few weeks of the crop year materially affected the 
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storage position at a large number of points in the West, and had definite reper- 
cussions upon available storage space and delivery quotas in the early part of the 
new crop year commencing on Aug. 1, 1942. 


Overseas clearances and United Statcs imports of Canadian wheat amounted 
to 176,081,138 bushels. Exports of wheat flour were maintained at a high level 
and were the equivalent of 45,926,003 bushels of wheat. Thus, total exports of 
wheat and wheat flour amounted to 225,828,434 bushels as compared with 
231,206,246 bushels in the preceding crop year 1940-41. As in the previous 
crop year, the United Kingdom was the main purchaser of Canadian wheat and 
Canada provided a very large share of total British imports. 


Operations of the Board 


Wheat.—Of total marketings of 227,900,000 bushels in the West during the 
crop year 1941-42, producers delivered 100,000,000 bushels to the Board, or about 
44 p.c. of their marketings, whereas in the previous crop year producers had delivered 
395,000,000 bushels to the Wheat Board out of total marketings of 456,000,000 
bushels. 


The relatively small amount of wheat delivered to the Board in 1941-42 was 
a reflection of the fact that the market price for wheat remained steadily above the 
Board’s price throughout the crop year. 


The position of crop accounts (wheat) as at J uly 31, 1942, was as follows:— 


Y Receipts from Inventory} Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) 
oan, Producers July 31, 1942 as at July 31, 1942 
bu. E bu. $ 
LOSSES awe ne en. 292, 400, 000 -- —61, 525, 691-19 
1939 aire terre eat 342, 400, 000 28, 600, 000 —10, 422, 953-45 
194.0 ser tees sd oe eee 395, 400, 000 119, 200, 000 — 1,364,026-48 
I i De at as ay ny See ne 99, 500, 000 49, 500, 000 + 4,809, 054-50 


1 Inventories valued at market price on July 31, 1942, basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. 

Total payments to producers for farm storage amounted to $648,648 during 
1941-42, as compared with $6,147,524 paid in 1940-41. Farm storage payments 
in 1941-42 reflected the relatively heavy marketings previous to Nov. 1, the higher 
prices for wheat marketed outside the Board, and the smaller crop. 


A sale of 120,000,000 bushels of Winnipeg wheat futures was made to the United 
Kingdom in November, 1941, and a further sale of 120,000,000 bushels was com- 
pleted in May, 1942. 


Special Accounts.—Under Special Account (Wheat), P.C. 1803 (see DP. .4o0 
the Board recorded a surplus of $1,360,964 as at J uly 31, 1942. 


Under Special Account (Flaxseed), P.C. 1800 (see p. 785), a deficit of $67,908 
was recorded as at the same date. , 


Delivery Quotas.—Since it was apparent early in the crop year that the 
marketable surplus of the 1941 crop in the West would not exceed the limit of market- 
ings established by the Federal Government under its wheat policy for the crop 
year, the Board proceeded to operate its wheat delivery quota system on the basis 
in effect in 1940-41. On July 24, 1941, the Board announced that there would be 
no delivery quotas on oats, barley, rye and flaxseed and that producers could deliver 
these grains without restriction as to delivery point and without entering such 
deliveries in their 1941-42 permit books. On the same date, the Board announced 
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that, effective Aug. 1, 1941, the first quota on wheat deliveries would be 5 bushels 
per “authorized acre’. It was necessary to place restrictions on the marketing 
of wheat during the autumn because less than. 90,000,000 bushels of space was 
available in country elevators on Aug. 1, 1941, and, even though the wheat crop 
was small, care had to be taken to see that each producer secured his fair share of 
the available storage space. 


The general 5 bushel per authorized acre delivery quota remained in effect 
until Oct. 7. From this date on delivery quotas were increased rapidly at intervals, 
to 8, 12 and 15 bushels respectively. On November 18, the Board established 
a number of “open delivery points” and by December 4, all delivery points in the 
West were placed on an open delivery basis. 


Little trouble was experienced with infractions of the delivery quotas during the 
short period the quotas were in operation. 


Changes in Personnel 


During the year, D. G. McKenzie, Chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
tendered his resignation on being appointed Chief Commissioner of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. Mr. McKenzie was succeeded on the Com- 
mittee by R. C. Brown of Pilot Mound, Manitoba, and Lew Hutchinson was 
elected Chairman of the Advisory Committee. 


Tur Crop YEAR, 1942-43 
Summary 


The outstanding feature of the grain situation in Canada in 1942-43 was the 
record production of all grains. With limited storage capacity and transportation 
available, grain marketing problems were unprecedented in intensity and in scope, 
but as the crop year progressed evidences of basic improvement in the Canadian 
grain situation were clearly revealed. 


Early in 1948, the grain problem in Canada entered « new phase as improved 
demand became a noticeable factor. During the first three and one-half years of 
the War this problem in Canada was largely one of financing and storing vast 
quantities of grain, making the best use of facilities available for this purpose, and 
equitably rationing storage space among all producers. In the early months of 
1943 the emphasis passed from storage difficulties to problems associated with 
meeting improved demand for Canadian grains with limited transportation available 
for the movement of grain. It was this development, along with the bountiful 
harvest of 1942, that provided the background for the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board during the crop year 1942-43. During the last half of the crop year 
prices of all grains advanced. 


The 1942-43 Grain and Oilseed Program 

Wheat.—Western Division.—The fixed initial price of wheat was increased 
from 70 cents per bushel to 90 cents per bushel basis No. 1 Northern wheat in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver, effective Aug. 1, 1942. 

For the crop year 1942-43 marketings of wheat were limited to 280,000,000 
bushels for the West, as compared with 230,000,000 bushels for all Canada in the 
previous crop year. 

Eastern Division.—The fixed initial price of wheat in Ontario was established 
at 90 cents per bushel basis export rail freights to Montreal for No. 1 grades of 
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Ontario winter wheat, with the proviso that this price would only become effective 
in the event that the market price for No. 1 grades of Ontario winter wheat at country 
points fell below a price of 95 cents per bushel basis export rail freights to Montreal. 


Wheat Products.—The Canadian Wheat Board was charged with the admin- 
istration of the drawbacks paid in respect to flour or other human foods containing 
wheat sold and delivered in Canada between Aug. 1, 1942, and July 31, 1943, in 
accordance with Order in Council P.C. 9457, dated Oct. 16, 1942. In this con- 
nection the following press release was issued on Aug. 22, 1942:— 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board announced late yesterday that arrange- 


ments have been made whereby Canadian flour mills will be provided with western 
wheat at a price appropriate to flour ceiling prices. 


The announcement said millers will continue to buy their wheat requirements 
in the open market at the higher price levels now prevailing, and will be eligible 
for a drawback representing the difference between the average price estimated 
to have been paid and the appropriate price on wheat ground for domestic use. 
The drawback will not be paid on flour exported from Canada. 


Price ceilings on flour are the highest flour prices prevailing during the basic 
period, September 15 to October 11, 1941. The price of wheat appropriate to these 
flour ceilings has been determined tentatively by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board as 77 3/8 cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern in store Fort William, subject to 
adjustment after investigation of milling costs by the Board. 


The drawback will be paid for flour delivered on and after August 1, 1942, 
pursuant to sales contracts made on and after that date. Unfilled contracts as at 
July 31 will not be eligible for drawback. 


The cost of the drawback is being absorbed by the Treasury, and it will be 
administered for the Treasury by the Canadian Wheat Board, as an arrangement 
separate from their other undertakings. Details as to procedure in applying for 
the drawback will be announced shortly by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Oats.—For the crop year 1942-43, the Canadian Wheat Board, under Order 
in Council P.C. 1801, was empowered to buy Winnipeg oats futures or cash oats at 
a price per bushel which would assure that producers in Western Canada would be 
continuously offered the following prices per bushel basis in store Fort William / 
Port Arthur: No. 2 Canada Western Oats—45 cents per bushel; Extra No. 3 Canada 
Western, No. 3 Canada Western, or Extra No. 1 Feed—42 cents per bushel; or 
No. 1 Feed—40 cents per bushel. The ceiling price of oats was 513 cents per bushel 
basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


Barley.—For the crop year 1942-43, the Canadian Wheat Board, under Order 
in Council P.C. 1801, was empowered to buy Winnipeg barley futures or cash 
barley at a price per bushel which would assure that producers in western Canada 
would be continuously offered the following prices per bushel basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur: No. 1 Canada Western 2 Row or 6 Row, or No. 2 Canada 
Western 2 Row or 6 Row—60 cents per: bushel; No. 3 Canada Western—58 cents 
per bushel; or No. 1 Feed—56 cents per bushel. The ceiling price of barley was 
647 cents per bushel basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


Oats and Barley Equalization Funds.—On Apr. 6, 1948, the Federal 
Government announced the establishment of equalization funds in respect to oats 
and barley. The Canadian Wheat Board was empowered to assess equalization 
fees against permits issued for the export of oats and barley; the equalization fee 
being based upon the difference between domestic prices of oats and barley and 
prices obtainable for these grains in export markets, after allowing for transportation 
costs, normal forwarding costs and import duties. 
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The equalization funds so constituted, less expenses, were to be distributed after 
the close of the crop year among all western producers who marketed oats and 
barley between Apr. 1, 1943, and July 31, 1943. 


Flaxseed.— Under Order in Council P.C. 1800, the Canadian Wheat Board, 
as the sole purchasing agency was empowered to purchase flaxseed on the basis 
of $2-25 per bushel for No. 1 Canada Western flax basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur. Under Order in Council P.C. 7649, dated Aug. 28, 1942, the fixed 
price of $2-25 per bushel was established for No. 1 Canada Western flax produced 
in British Columbia basis Vancouver, and a similar fixed price for No. 1 Canada 
Eastern flax produced in the Eastern Division basis Montreal. Total Board 
sales during 1942-43 amounted to 9,000,000 bushels of which 3,800,000 bushels were 
sold on the domestic market at ceiling prices and 5,200,000 bushels were exported 
at an average price of $2-44 per bushel. 


Soybeans.—The Canadian Wheat Board was empowered to buy soybeans at 
$1-95 per bushel for No. 2 Yellow Soybeans basis Toronto. During the year 
90,900 bushels were purchased and re-sold on the domestic market at the purchase 
price. 


Acreage and Production 


The reduction in wheat acreage which occurred between 1940 and 1941 was 

fully maintained in 1942: The area sown to wheat in Canada in 1942 was 21,586,500 

acres as compared with 21,882,200 acres in 1941. At the same time, expansion in 

feed grain acreages and flaxseed noted in 1941 was accelerated in 1942, amounting 
to nearly 4,000,000 acres over the corresponding acreages for 1941. 


The 1942 growing season was favourable and uniformly bountiful crops were 
produced throughout the Prairie Provinces. However, unfavourable fall weather, 
particularly in Alberta, here a considerable amount of harvesting was delayed 

until spring, resulted in threshing of a considerable volume of tough and damp 
wheat which necessitated special action on the part of the Board. Wheat production 
was 241,000,000 bushels larger than in 1941 and correspondingly good returns were 
secured from the feed grain acreage. The record production of feed grains, however, 
coincided with unprecedented feed grain requirements both in Canada and in the 
United States and formed a sound foundation for further expansion in live-stock 
production in 1942-43. 


In the case of wheat the accumulated carryover on July 31, 1942, amounted 

to 424,000,000 bushels which, added to the 1942 wheat crop of 556,000,000 bushels, 

_ provided a total wheat supply for the crop year of 1942-43 of 980,000,000 bushels— 
the largest stock of wheat ever available in Canada in any one crop year. 


This carryover of wheat, along with small stocks of other grains, filled the greater 
part of storage space available in Canada on Aug. 1, 1942. On that date, after 
allowing for necessary working space there was available space in country elevators 
and in other elevators throughout Canada for about 35,000,000 bushels. 


_ Marketings and Exports 

Ps Under the 1942-43 grain program, wheat deliveries were restricted to 280,000,000 
_ bushels in the West. Owing to the late harvest, congested country elevators, 
transportation difficulties and the urgent need for feed grains, deliveries of wheat 
were relatively slow throughout the crop year and by July 31, 1943, 268,000,000 
oy bushels had. been delivered. The 15-bushel delivery quota was extended to Aug. 15 
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at nearly 1,900 delivery points, and after August 15 provision was made for special 
permits to be issued to those producers who still were unable to deliver their 15- 
bushel quotas owing to lack of space in country elevators. These extensions brought 
deliveries for the crop year 1942-43 to about 273,000,000 bushels. 


Overseas clearances and United States imports of Canadian wheat in 1942-43 
amounted to 154,929,217 bushels as compared with exports of 176,081,138 bushels 
in 1941-42. Exports of flour amounted to 12,575,215 barrels, or the equivalent 
of 56,588,469 bushels of wheat. Total exports of wheat and flour for the crop 
year 1942-43 amounted to 214,700,902 bushels as compared with 225,828,434 
bushels during the previous crop year. The decline in exports of wheat is accounted 
for by the exceptionally large wheat crop harvested in the United Kingdom in 
1942; smaller wheat shipments being partially offset by larger flour exports. The 
United Kingdom continued to be the main purchaser of Canadian wheat. 


Operations of the Board 

Wheat.—During the crop year 1942-43 deliveries to the Board amounted to 
168,000,000 bushels, or 62 p.c. of total wheat marketings. Deliveries to the Board 
were heavily concentrated in the August-March period and were relatively light 
during the last four months of the crop year when open market prices were advancing. 


The position of Crop Accounts (Wheat) as at July 31, 1943, was as follows:— 


Veur Receipts from Inventory Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) 
Producers July 31, 1943 as at July 31, 1943 
bu. bu. ok: 
1039s afi eehc ter to 342, 400, 000 — — 8,816, 210-36 
1940 se poe one Na 395, 400, 000 63, 900, 000 +17, 900, 257-86 
148) eater alien ge Roma 99, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 +12, 189, 831-60 
1O42 5. Cher A SR, 167, 500, 000 87, 500, 000 + 9,782, 186-28 


‘Inventories valued at market prices on July 31, 1943, basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. 


In June, 1943, a sale of 40,000,000 bushels of Winnipeg wheat futures was made 
to the United Kingdom. This was the only bulk sale to the United Kingdom during 
the crop year, a sale of 120,000,000 bushels to the United Kingdom having been 
made in May, 1942. In December, 1942, the Belgian Government in London 
purchased 7,000,000 bushels of wheat futures from the Board. During the crop 
year, the Royal Norwegian Government in Exile entered into negotiations for the 
purchase of 4,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


Oats.—Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 1801 minimum prices for oats were 
made effective by the Canadian Wheat Board throughout the crop year 1942-43. 
Open-market prices of oats ranged higher than the guaranteed minimum prices, 
except for the period Nov. 5 to Dec. 15, 1942, when the Board became a purchaser — 
of oats to protect the minimum price levels. During this period the Board purchased 
26,918,645 bushels of cash oats or oats futures which were re-sold by the Board 
within the crop year. 


Barley.—Board operations in maintaining the specified minimum prices for 
barley followed the general pattern of action taken in respect to oats. The Board 
became the purchaser of barley on Oct. 29, 1942, and continued to purchase barley 
as required to maintain minimum prices until Dec. 21, 1942. During this period 
the Board purchased 19,709,429 bushels of cash barley or barley futures which 
were disposed of during the crop year. Stabilization measures by the Board in 
respect to oats and barley resulted in a surplus of $309,238. 
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Oats and Barley Equalization Funds.—Equalization fees on oats were 
assessed by the Board commencing Apr. 19, and as at July 31 the equalization fund 
on oats amounted to $1,165,053. This fund, less payment costs and P.F.A.A. 
levy, was paid out on oats deliveries between Apr. 1, 1948, and July 31, 1948, 
amounting to 46,555,288 bushels; the per-bushel payment from the fund was 2-4 
cents. 

The comparative price situation in Canada and the United States did not 
warrant the assessing of equalization fees on barley until May 28, 1943. As at 
July 31, 1943 the equalization fund on barley amounted to $481,061. This fund, 
less payment costs and the P.F.A.A. levy, was paid out on barley deliveries between 
Apr. 1, 1943, and July 31, 1943, amounting to 31,541,219 bushels; the per-bushel 
payment from the fund was 1-48 cents. 


Special Accounts.—Special Account (Wheat) P.C. 1803 (see p. 785) showed 
a surplus of $1,990,310 as at July 31, 1943. 

Special Account (Flaxseed) P.C. 1800 (see p. 785) showed a deficit of $1,978,308 
as at the same date. 


Price Ceilings.—The Board acted as Administrator of ceiling prices on whole 
grains for Western Canada on behalf of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Delivery Quotas.—Administration of delivery quotas during 1942-43 
reflected the following factors. In the first place, wheat marketings had to be 
restricted to 280,000,000 bushels under the 1942-43 grain program. Secondly, the 
record production of coarse grains yielded large marketable surpluses which had to 
be moved in the face of limited storage and transportation available. Thirdly, 
an urgent demand for feed supplies arose early in the crop year and quotas had to 
be adjusted to facilitate the transportation of these grains. The extent of the 
problem is indicated by the fact that, while at the beginning of the crop year space 
available in country elevators was about 120,000,000 bushels, total marketings of 
all grains and flaxseed for the crop year amounted to over 500,000,000 bushels. 


Transportation.—The fall shipping program was designed to move sufficient 
feed grains to the Lakehead to meet current demand and to build up a reserve for 
movement eastward during the winter months. In order that available transporta- 
tion might be utilized most effectively, the Board assumed control of the allocation 
of grain cars in the West on Oct. 15, 1942. Despite the Board’s efforts to move a 
large volume of feed grains in the autumn months, the demand in the East was so 
great that a continuous shipping preference had to be maintained during the winter 
months and prior to the opening of navigation. In the winter months carloadings 
fell to lower than expected levels, with the result that delivery quotas could not be 
increased as quickly as desired and the movement of wheat had to be restricted in 
preference to coarse grains. In the spring and summer months a heavy movement 
of grain took place, making it possible for farmers to deliver 15 bushels of wheat 
per authorized acre throughout the West. However, the crop year ended with 
very little space available in country elevators to take care of new crop deliveries. 


Tue Crop YAR, 1943-44 
Summary 
While the world supply of wheat was adequate in 1943-44, transportation 
and shipping placed definite limits upon the volume that could be moved into 
export trade from surplus areas. In order to secure an equitable distribution of 
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available supplies among importing countries, and in order to make the most effective 
use of inland transportation and ocean shipping, import demand was allocated to 
exporting countries through the Cereals Committee of the Combined Food Board 
functioning at Washington, D.C. Owing to her proximity to the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the two largest importing markets in 1943-44, Canada 
was called upon to supply grain to the limit of transportation available. As 
allocations of Canadian grain were made well in advance of the date of shipment, 
it was possible to effectively co-ordinate transportation and all other services with 
the object of securing the largest possible movement of Canadian grain, and its 
most effective distribution among importing countries. The co-ordination of 
transportation services and market demand for Canadian grain was supervised by 
the Emergency Grain Transportation Committee, established in October, 1943. 


The 1943-44 Grain Program 


Wheat.—The crop year 1943-44 commenced with a fixed initial price of 90 cents 
per bushel for No. 1 Northern wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Van- 
couver, as provided by the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


On Sept. 27, 1943, the Federal Government announced an important change 
in wheat policy. The new policy involved the following actions: 


(1) The discontinuance of trading in wheat futures on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


(2) The acquisition by the Board, on behalf of the Dominion Government, of all stocks 
of unsold cash wheat in Canada on the basis of the closing prices on Sept. 27, 1943. 


(3) The raising of the fixed initial price from 90 cents per bushel to $1-25 per bushel for 
No. 1 Northern wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


(4) The closing out of the 1940-41, 1941-42 and 1942-43 Wheat Board Crop Accounts 
on the basis of closing market prices on Sept. 27, 1943. 


(5) The use of Government-owned wheat (Items 2 and 4 above) to meet requirements 
under Mutual Aid and to provide wheat for subsidized domestic purchasers. 


This program was made effective until July 31, 1945. The new wheat policy 
was set forth in detail, under Order in Council P.C. 7942, dated Oct. 12, 1943. 
As in immediately preceding years, the Federal Government reserved the right to 
limit wheat marketings in the West; these were placed at 14 bushels per authorized 
acre. This limitation was extended to 18 bushels in February, 1944, and the 
limitation was removed late in the crop year as a result of the increased demand for 
Canadian wheat. 


Oats and Barley.—Under Order in Council P.C. 4450, dated June 1, 1948, — 


the Board continued to guarantee minimum prices for oats and barley and these 
grains were subject to the same maximum prices. (See p. 788.) 


Oats and Barley Equalization Funds.—The Oats and Barley Equalization 


Funds were continued in 1943-44, but in view of the large domestic demand for 
these grains, the Federal Government guaranteed the Oats Equalization Fund 


to the extent of 10 cents per bushel, and the Barley Equalization Fund to the extent — 


of 15 cents per bushel, with these guaranteed amounts payable to producers at the 
time of delivery. The guaranteeing of the two Equalization Funds was part of the 
Federal Government’s program as announced on Sept. 27, 1943, and applied to 
all deliveries of oats and barley from Aug. 1, 1948. 


Flaxseed.—The fixed price of flaxseed to producers for 1943-44 was increased 


ve, 4 


from $2-25 to $2-50 per bushel basis 1 C.W. in store Fort William or Vancouver i 


and No. 1 Canadian Eastern in store Montreal. During the crop year the Board 
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sales amounted to 14,700,000 bushels, of which 4,800,000 bushels were sold domes- 
tically at the ceiling price of $1 -64 and 9,800,000 bushels were exported at $3-10, 
both prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


Oilseeds.—The fixed price for soybeans for 1943-44 remained unchanged 
from the previous year. During the crop year the Board was empowered to buy 
sunflower and rapeseed from producers on the basis of 5 cents per pound and 6 
cents per pound, respectively, top grades f.o.b. shipping points designated by the 
Board. Board purchases during the crop year were as follows: soybeans 1,637 
bushels; sunflower seeds 4,554,465 pounds and rapeseed 981,476 pounds. All 
these quantities were re-sold during the year at the purchase prices. 


Acreage and Production 


Canada commenced the crop year 1943-44 with a carryover of 595,000,000 
bushels. On an acreage of 16,849,700, 1943 wheat production totalled 284,000,000 
bushels; thus, the carryover and new crop combined, provided 879,000,000 bushels — 
of wheat 9vailable in Canada for the crop year 1943-44—about 100,000,000 bushels 
less than was uvailable in 1942-43. | : 


Exports 


During the crop year exports, including wheat flour, amounted to 343,800,000 
bushels as compared with 214,700,902 bushels in 1942-43. The increase in wheat 
exports is largely accounted for by United States imports of wheat for feed purposes 
during the latter half of the crop year. The United Kingdom continued to be the 
main overseas purchaser of Canadian wheat. 


Operations of the Board 


Wheat.—Crown Account.—Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 7942, all unsold 
stocks of wheat in Canada, including the wheat remaining in the 1940-41, 1941-42 
and 1942-43 Board Accounts (299,700,000 bushels) were taken over by the Federal 
Government through the Canadian Wheat Board (see p. 792). These stocks became 
known as Crown wheat and were used for Mutual Aid purposes and to provide 
wheat for the domestic market. Sales amounted to 111,400,000 bushels, leaving 
188,300,000 bushels on hand on July 31, 1944. As at July 31, 1944, the Crown 
Wheat Account showed a deficit of $10,125,327. 

Order in Council P.C. 7942 provided for the closing out of the 1940-41, 1941-42 
and 1942-43 Board Accounts. These Accounts showed a combined surplus of 
$61,080,047 which was subsequently made available to producers (less payment 
costs and plus accumulated interest). 


r. The position of Crop Account (Wheat) as at July 31, 1944, was as follows:— 
se Receipts Inventory} Surplus as 
rf Year from July 31, at July 31, 
7 Producers 1944 1944 
bu. bu. $ 
HORS Red oC Soe ire s es, oca iets erase ath) 0. 8 293, 400, 000 162,900, 000 18,191, 132 


1 Inventory valued at the Board’s fixed initial price as at July 31, 1944. 


Eastern Division.—As prices for Ontario wheat remained at ceiling levels through- 
out 1943-44 no deliveries were made to the Board and no operations were recorded 
_ during the crop year 1943-44. 
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Wheat Products.—During 1943-44, the Board paid to millers and processors of 
wheat a total of $19,475,181 in drawbacks on wheat products pursuant to Order in 
Council P.C. 6602, Aug. 19, 1943. 


Oats and Barley.—As prices for these grains remained at ceiling levels 
throughout the crop year, the Board was not required to take price-supporting 
action. 


Oats and Barley Equalization Funds.—Equalization fees levied on oats 
exports exceeded advance equalization payments made to producers, and the Oats 
Equalization Fund showed a surplus of $8,806,339 as at July 31, 1944, which was 
subsequently made available to those producers who received advance payments 
from the Oats Equalization Fund. In the case of barley, advance equalization 
payments made to producers exceeded the proceeds of equalization fees assessed 
on exports. Consequently, the Barley Equalization Fund showed a deficit of 
$2,063,257 as at July 31, 1944, and there was no further payment from the Barley 
Equalization Fund on 1943-44 marketings. 


Delivery Quotas.—In 1943-44 the delivery quota system was highly important. 
The crop year commenced with general congestion in country elevators. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that very low delivery quotas would have to be established in 
the initial stages of the marketing season. On Aug. 16, 1943, the Board established 
the first delivery quotas at 3 bushels per authorized acre for wheat, 5 bushels per 
seeded acre for oats and barley, 3 bushels per seeded acre in the case of rye. By 
the end of October about one-half of the delivery points in the West were still on 
a 3-bushel quota. 


The emergency shipping program in November drew heavily upon stocks in 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, and permitted a general adjustment in wheat 
delivery quotas. 


Owing to the necessity of large shipments of feed grains to eastern Canada and 
‘the United States during the winter months, the general quota on oats and barley 
was increased to 10 bushels per seeded acre on Dee. 8, 1943. 


On Mar. 23, 1944, the general quota on oats, barley and rye was increased to 
15 bushels per seeded acre. On Apr. 16, 1944, the general quota on oats was 
increased to 20 bushels per seeded acre; and quota restrictions on the marketing of 
barley and rye were removed. Three days later restrictions on oats deliveries were 
removed entirely. 


On Mar. 31, 1944, over 1,700 delivery points had wheat delivery quotas of 
18 bushels per acre while at the end of April all delivery points were on that basis. 
In accordance with Order in Council P.C. 4130, dated June 1, 1944, open delivery 
quotas were established, effective on the same date. 


Under delivery quotas established in 1943-44 about 570,000,000 bushels of grain 
passed from farms to country elevators, and in addition, country elevator space 
available for deliveries was increased by about 100,000,000 bushels between Aug. 1, 
1943, and Aug. 1, 1944, thereby easing the country storage problem for 1944-45. 


Transportation.—Early in 1943-44 it was apparent that the transportation 
problem consisted of two main elements:—(1) The urgency of securing a substantial 
increase in transportation available for the movement of grain in order to keep pace 
with the increased demand for Western grains, especially in view of the fact that 
' the bulk of 1943-44 grain supplies was in country elevators or on farms; and (2) The 
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necessity of controlling carloadings in order that a broad demand for wheat, oats, 
barley and flax could be met, and that shipments of each grain to terminal markets 
pe made in proper relationship to current demand. 


The physical problem of providing adequate transportation in 1943-44 received 
the prompt attention of the Transport Controller and the railroads. Transportation 
available for the movement of grain was practically doubled in 1943-44 as compared 
with 1942-43. It was this shipping record on the part of the railways which provided 
the basis of the record commercial disappearance of grains in 1943-44 and which, at 
the same time, created over 100,000,000 bushels in available country elevator space 
within the crop year. , 


During the greater part of the crop year, it was necessary for the Board to 
control carloadings between various grains at country points. There was an excep- 
tional demand for all types of grain throughout the crop year, consequently, it 
was necessary to maintain carloadings at country points in proper relationship to 
the over-all demand. Within the crop year it was necessary from time to time to 
preference the shipment of feed grains to meet emergency demands, and at other 
times, most cars had to be used for the movement of wheat. 


Changes in Personnel 


In December, 1944, C. Gordon Smith resigned as Assistant Chief Commissioner 
of the Board, D. A. Kane was appointed Assistant Chief Commissioner to. succeed 
Mr. Smith, and C. E. Huntting was appointed to fill the vacancy on the Board. 


In June, 1943, W. C. McNamara, the Board’s Supervisor of Transportation, 
was appointed the Board’s representative in Washington, D.C. Large sales of 
Canadian grain to the United States, and the concentration of wartime activities 
in connection with grains in Washington, D.C., made it advisable for the Board to 
have a representative in that City. In addition to representing the Board, W.C. 
McNamara represented Canada on the Cereal Committee of the Combined Food 
Board, and assisted in the work of that Committee. 


Tue Crop YEAR, 1944-45 
Summary ' 


The Board continued throughout the crop year of 1944-45 to administer a 
broad program relating to wheat, coarse grains and oilseeds, the major outlines of 
which remained substantially unchanged from the program of the preceding crop 
year. 


Within the framework of this policy, there were significant changes in the 
marketing and transportation problems dealt with by the Board. In the preceding 
crop year there was a very heavy movement of western grains to the United States 
and to Eastern Canada for feed purposes. In 1944-45 wheat import requirements 
of the United States were greatly reduced and the movement of feed grains and 
low-grade wheat to Eastern Canada was somewhat smaller. The predominant 
movement of wheat in 1944-45 was eastward through Atlantic ports to the United 
Kingdom, Continental Europe and the Mediterranean area. As a consequence, 
a very high percentage of grain shipped from country elevators passed through Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and through intervening facilities to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Shipments to and from the Lakehead reached the highest levels in the history 
of the Canadian grain trade. This record and highly concentrated movement was 
not accomplished without recurring problems in respect to transportation and the 
maximum use of elevators and available port capacities. 
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With the liberation of progressively larger areas of Europe, the function of the 
Cereals Committee of the Combined Food Board in programming available export 
supplies of wheat to the various importing countries became increasingly important 
and complex. The work of this Committee contributed in substantial measure to 
the efficient planning of the maximum movement of Canadian grain. 


The crop year of 1944-45 coincided with the final phase of the War in Europe. 
It is appropriate here to set forth the broad features of the Canadian wheat position 
during the years of the conflict, in order that developments of the crop year 1944-45 
may be seen in proper relationship to the larger wartime experience. The following 
statement shows initial stocks, annual production, total supplies and the disposition 
of supplies for the ten-year period prior to the war and for the six-year wartime 
period :— 


Annual Supplies Annual Disposition 
Initial Annual Total Domestic Year-end 
Crop Year Stocks Production Supplies Requirements Exports Stocks 
(million bushels) 
Av. 1929-30 to 1938-39. 135 309 444 110 199 135 
198940 Rreeaeere Mee eee 103 521 624 131 193 300 
194024 1 ee ea a3 300 540 840 129 231 480 
OA TD, ot est oe hope bse ee 480 315 795 145 226 424 
194 2 AS eee eee caro 424 007 981 171 215 595 
1943-44 oA ee ea 595 284 879 179 344 356 
1944-45 oo ciate et 356 417 773 172 343 258 
Av. 1939-40 to 1944-45. 376 — 439 815 154 259 402 


It will be noted that in the first four crop years of the War, exports of Canadian 
wheat (including flour) ranged from 193,000,000 bushels to 231,000,000 bushels— 
only slightly above or below the average for the ten pre-war years. Of the four crops 
harvested during the same years, three yielded over 500,000,000 bushels. Exports 
and rising domestic requirements fell far short of absorbing the phenomenal 
production of the 1939-42 period and,. consequently, year-end stocks rose to a 
level of 595,000,000 bushels on July 31, 1943. This reserve stock of wheat not only 
filled the greater part of permanent storage capacity in Canada and temporary 


capacity erected during the War, but nearly 200,000,000 bushels were stored on farms. _ 


In the final two crop years of the war period, crops fell off to an average of 
350,000,000 bushels, and at the same time the demand for Canadian wheat increased 
sharply. During the crop year 1943-44, the United States imported about 
160,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat to supplement feed supplies. Although the 
United States demand subsided in the following crop year, it was more than offset 
by increased demand for wheat from overseas countries. In the two crop years 
ending July 31, 1945, Canada provided importing countries with 687,000,000 
bushels of wheat (including flour), or an average of 28,600,000 bushels each month 
from Aug. 1, 1948 to July 31, 1945. 


In spite of the heavy outward movement in the latter stages of the War and 
_in the early post-war months, the carryover on July 31, 1945, was 258,000,000 
bushels as compared with the wartime peak of 595,000,000 bushels and the ten-year 
pre-war average of 135,000,000 bushels. Thus, on July 31, 1945, there remained a 
substantial volume of wheat from our wartime reserve, which, along with the 1945 
crop, was destined to play an important part in meeting the needs of the importing 
countries during the transition from war to peace. The increase in the demand for 
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Canadian grains during the later stages of the War is shown by the following state- 
ment giving the disappearance of commercial stocks of Canadian grains* for the 
crop years 1939-40 to 1944-45: 


Commercial Disappearance 


Crop Year W heat Oats Barley Rye Flax Total 
(million bushels) 
LOS GEA QS elena tee ee. Sa, whe, ahs 241 40 23 1 308 
POA SEU eta ciclss atels ot ine Vos 273 34 22 4 3 336 
OSTA DDN heath masa ais casks 280 33 26 7 5 351 
MOA EASE ea aber e ahd akatace preikiel 27 92 63 4 9 438 
OAR AA re Oe fe cre bake aust ten) sible. ah 428 136 91 9 15 679 
OA ASE Meee Mer ata ahs otek 8 sichs 423 141 87 is 8 666 


* Including grain shipped to Eastern Canada and British Columbia under the Freight Assistance 
Policy, but not including all other grain for farm use. 


The 1944-45 Grain Program 

Wheat.—The wheat program announced by the Federal Government on 
Sept. 27, 1943, was made effective until July 31, 1945. Only two important changes 
were made in wheat policy in 1944-45. These changes concerned the supply of wheat 
for Crown Account and the supply of wheat for the domestic market. 


Western Division.—In the regulations covering the operations of the Board for 
1944-45 no limitation on deliveries of wheat in the West was stipulated, pending 
the outcome of the 1944 crop. It was subsequently decided that, in view of expand- 
ing market demand and the extent of 1944 production of grains, no over-all limi- 
tation on wheat marketings was necessary. 


Eastern Division.— On Dee. 2, 1941, a ceiling of $1-26 per bushel for Ontario 
winter wheat had been established and prices remained at the ceiling from that 
date forward. When on Sept. 27, 1943, the fixed initial price of western wheat was 
increased from 90 cents to $1-25 the Board, in accordance with Sect. 14 of The 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, would have felt duty bound to make a corresponding 
increase in the price of Ontario winter wheat. However, with a ceiling of $1-26 
per bushel basis in store Montreal, it was recognized that there was little justification 
for Board operation in respect to Ontario winter wheat on the basis of $1-25 per 
bushel.. 


Under the circumstances, the Federal Government provided the following 


policies applicable to Ontario winter wheat during the crop year 1944-45 :— 


(1) The Board was exempted from carrying out its obligations under Sect. 14 of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act (Order in Council P.C. 5640, July 31, 1944). 


(2) The Board was charged with the responsibility of maintaining a floor price of $1-25 | 
per bushel for top grades of Ontario winter wheat, basis in store Montreal (Order 
in Council P.C. 5640, July 31, 1944). 


(3) The Wartime Prices and Trade Board passed an Order restricting dealers’ margins 
to 3 cents per bushel (Order No. 423, July 27, 1944). 


(4) The Federal Government recognized that Ontario producers, marketing wheat 
in 1944-45, were entitled to share in export prices obtainable for flour made from 
Ontario winter wheat to the extent that these prices were in excess of domestic 
ceiling prices plus forwarding costs. Under Order in Council P.C. 6848, dated 
Sept. 1, 1944, the Ontario Wheat Flour. Equalization Fund was established, and it 
became the responsibility of the Board to assess equalization fees against Ontario 
wheat flour sold for export. The equalization fees established by the Board were 
approximately equivalent to the difference between Canadian prices and export 
prices for Ontario wheat flour, allowing for necessary forwarding costs. The fee, 
in practice, was variable, depending upon going export prices. The first Ontario 
Wheat Flour Equalization Fund was closed on June 30, 1945. 
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Wheat Products.—Under Order in Council P.C. 7319, dated Sept. 19, 1944, 
the Canadian Wheat Board was charged with the administration of drawbacks paid 
in respect to flour and other human foods containing wheat, sold and delivered in 
Canada between Aug. 1, 1944, and July 31, 1945. 


Oats and Barley.—Under Order in Council P.C. 5998, dated July 31, 1944, the 
Board continued to guarantee minimum prices on the same basis as in 1943-44. 
Maximum prices remained the same. (See p. 788.) 


Oats and Barley Equalization Funds.—Under provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 5998, dated July 31, 1944, the Board continued to administer the Barley Equali- 
zation Fund and the Oats Equalization Fund. As in the preceding crop year, the 
Federal Government guaranteed the Equalization Funds to the extent of 10 cents 
per bushel on oats and 15 cents per bushel on barley. Payments to the extent of 
the guarantee were made to producers at the time of delivery and were known as 
Advance Equalization Payments. Provision was also made for Advance Equaliza- 
tion Payments to producers in connection with farm-to-feeder or farm-to-farm sales. 


Flaxseed.—Apart from an increase in price to producers, no changes were made 
in flaxseed policy for 1944-45. The fixed price, basis in store Fort William, Van- 
couver and Montreal, was increased from $2-50 to $2-75 per bushel. Total sales 
during the year amounted to 8,300,000 bushels, of which 4,600,000 bushels were — 
for domestic account and 3,700,000 bushels were for export. The export price was 
$3-10 per bushel basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


Oilseeds.—Under Order in Council P.C. 4131 of June 1, 1944, the Board 
continued to guarantee minimum prices of sunflower seed and rapeseed on the same 
basis as in 1943-44. By Order in Council P.C. 8060 of Oct. 20, 1944, the Board’s — 
power to purchase rapeseed at the established prices was limited to the Western 
Division. In the 1944-45 crop year, Board purchases of rapeseed were 3,485,845 
pounds and of sunflower seed 4,486,272 pounds. The carryover of sunflower seed 
from the 1943 crop amounted to 824,827 pounds. All rapeseed stocks were sold 
during the year but, at July 31, 1945, there remained unsold 4,351,500 pounds of 
sunflower seed. 


Acreage and Production 


The 1944 wheat acreage was 23,284,000 acres. This acreage represented a — 
substantial increase over the area seeded to wheat in the previous year. Wheat 
production totalled 417,000,000 bushels which, added to the July 31, 1944, carry-_ 
over of 356,000,000 bushels, gave total supplies for the crop year of 773,000,000 
bushels—about 106,000,000 bushels less than was available in 1943-44. 


Wheat and Flour Exports 


Overseas clearances and exports of Canadian wheat in 1944-45 amounted to 
280,000,000 bushels as compared with 283,000,000 bushels in 1943-44. Flour ex- 
ports continued at a very high level and amounted to the equivalent of 63,000,000 
bushels as compared with 61,000,000 bushels in 1943-44. Total exports of wheat . 
and flour for the crop year 1944-45 amounted to 343,000,000 bushels as compared 
with 344,000,000 bushels in 1943-44. 

The direction of exports of Canadian wheat in 1944-45 changed materially 
from that of 1943-44. During 1944-45 the United Kingdom took nearly one-half of © 
Canadian exports of wheat. United States imports of Canadian wheat dropped to 
42,000,000 bushels as compared with 160,000,000 bushels in the previous crop year. 
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Other large importers of Canadian wheat in 1944-45 were France, Greece, Portugal, 
India, Belgium and Eire. In the main, the export movement of Canadian wheat in 
1944-45 was to European destinations, reflecting significant international develop- 
ments during the period under review. 


Operations of the Board 


Wheat.—With due regard to the volume of wheat that was being carried 
in Canada during the crop year 1944-45, the Board felt that its duty was to market 
every possible bushel that could be sold under existing conditions. This sales 
policy was more than justified by the fact that, in the final year of the War in 
Europe, demand for Canadian wheat was urgent and failure to meet that demand 
would have had far-reaching repercussions. 


In 1944-45 the Board had the following wheat available :— 


(1) The balance of Crown wheat supplies, acquired on Sept. 27, 1943, in accordance 
with the Order in Council P.C. 7942. 

(2) The balance of wheat delivered to the Board by producers in 1943-44. 

(3) Wheat delivered to the Board by producers during the crop year 1944-45. 

The Crown wheat supply was sufficient to meet requirements up to Jan. 16, 
1945. These requirements included domestic needs, supplies for United Kingdom 
and other countries receiving mutual aid and supplies for any other overseas dis- 
tribution by the Federal Government. The Crown wheat supply was replenished 
by Order in Council P.C. 1116 dated Feb. 20, 1945,* which directed the Board to 
proceed as follows :— 

(1) To purchase for Crown Account sufficient wheat from the 1943 and 1944 Crop 

Accounts to cover Mutual Aid sales by Crown for the period Jan. 16, 1945, to Feb. 28, 
1945, at Class II prices prevailing on the date of each Mutual Aid sale. 

(2) To purchase for Crown Account sufficient wheat from the 1943 Crop to cover 
domestic sales by Crown for the period Jan. 16, 1945, to Feb. 28, 1945, at $1-25 per 
bushel, basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 

(3) To purchase for Crown Account 100,000,000 bushels of wheat from the 1943 and 1944 
Crop Accounts at $1:43 per bushel for No. 1 Manitoba Northern, basis in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur, to cover Mutual Aid sales contracted after Feb. 28, 
1945. (These purchases were made as at Mar. 1, 1945, at the prevailing Class II 
price of $1-46 per bushel for No. 1 Northern on Jan. 29, 1945. The spread of 3 cents 
between the Class II price and the purchase price was allowed to Crown Account 
in lieu of ultimate carrying charges incurred between Mar. 1, 1945, and the final date 
of each Mutual Aid sale.) 

From Aug. 1, 1944, substantial sales of wheat were made from the 1943-44 
Board Account at the Board’s Commercial or Class II price. Order in Council 
P.C. 1116 provided for the disposal of further stocks of wheat in the 1943-44 Board 
Account: (1) by stipulating that wheat from the 1943-44 Board Account should be 
used to provide domestic requirements from the date Crown wheat was exhausted 
until July 31, 1945; and (2) by providing for the sale of stocks of 1943-44 wheat to 
Crown Account for Mutual Aid purposes. As a result of this arrangement, final 
accounting in respect to the 1943-44 Board Account could not be completed until 
domestic sales to July 31, 1945, were finalized and until many adjustments arising 
from wartime sales were made. On wheat provided for the domestic market out of 
the 1943 Crop Account, producers neither gained nor lost, as the Board sold such 
wheat at initial cost and reimbursed the 1943 Crop on an average per bushel carrying 
charge rate for all domestic sales. The arrangement in respect to supplying the 
domestic market was within the general price control policy of the Federal 
Government as in effect at that time. 


* Effective date amended to read “‘close of business, Feb. 28, 1945’’ by Order in Council P.C. 4647, 
July 5, 1945. 
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During 1944-45 the Board’s Class II price applied to countries not receiving 
Mutual Aid and to the United Nations organizations operating on a cash basis. 
The Class II price ranged between $1-34 to $1-38 per bushel, basis in store Fort 
William for the first two months of the crop year; it ranged between $1-38 to $1-48 
until February, 1946. In March and April a small increase to $1-53-$1-54 occurred 
and from May to the end of July $1-55 per bushel was the ruling price. 

Eastern Division.—As prices for Canada Eastern winter wheat remained at 
ceiling levels during 1944-45, it was not necessary for the Board to take delivery of 
wheat pursuant to maintaining the floor price. 

The Ontario Wheat Flour Equalization Fund for 1944-45 was closed out as at 
June 30, 1945, resulting in a surplus payable to producers of $198,318 before making 
provision for the costs of final payment. 

Crown Account.—The Crown Account showed a deficit of $25,861,867 as at 


eis 


July 31, 1945, of which $10,125,327 was funded by the Federal Government on 


Apr. 380, 1945. 
The position of Crop Account (Wheat) as at July 31, 1945, was as follows :— 

Receipts Inventory Surplus as 
Year from July 31, at July 31, 

Producers 1945 1945 

bu. . bu. $ 

OAS ket Pie beac ake cir 293, 400, 000 = 36,436, 170 
TOE ea ct sees igus ake aosreretns crete Buses 352, 400, 000 161, 400, 000 28, 653, 391 


1 Inventories valued at the Board’s fixed: initial price as at July 31, 1945. 


Wheat Products.—Pursuant to its duty of administering drawback payments 
on wheat products sold and delivered for human consumption in Canada (see p. 798), 
the Board, out of funds provided by the Dominion Treasury, paid out $18,296,293 
to July 31, 1945, in respect to the 1944 Drawback Account. 


Oats.—During the crop year 1944-45 price-supporting action involved purchases 
of oats futures totalling 896,000 bushels, which were re-sold during the crop year 
at a small profit. 


During the crop year 85,800,000 bushels of oats (including processed oats) 
were exported as compared with 74,700,000 bushels for 1943-44. Of these totals, 
69,700,000 bushels in 1944-45 and 71,900,000 bushels in 1943-44 went to the United 
States. During the crop year shipments under the Freight Assistance policy 
amounted to 42,600,000 bushels—a reduction of about 9,000,000 bushels from the 
level of 1943-44. 


Barley.— As barley prices remained at ceiling levels throughout the crop year, — : 


it was not necessary for the Board to support the price of barley. 


During the crop year 39,400,000 bushels of barley were exported as compared — 


with 36,100,000 bushels in 1943-44. Of these amounts, 35,800,000 bushels in 1944-45 
and 35,800,000 bushels in 1943-44 went to the United States. As in previous years, 
barley exports to the United States were largely of types suitable for malting in that 
country. Shipments under the Freight Assistance policy were 30,500,000 bushels, 
approximately 7,500,000 bushels less than in the preceding crop year. 


Oats and Barley Equalization Funds.—Increased eastern production of 


feed grains, relative to demand, reduced the volume of shipments under the Freight ; 


Assistance program and released greater quantities of Western oats and barley for 


export. The export market absorbed almost 60 p.c. of total oats deliveries during iy 


the crop year, and slightly more than ‘50 p.c. of barley deliveries. 
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Advance equalization payments made to producers exceeded the amounts 
collected as equalization fees levied on oats exports, and the resultant deficit in 
the Oats Equalization Fund was $1,421,431. On the other hand, the proceeds 
of equalization fees assessed on barley exports exceeded advance equalization pay- 
ments to producers by $6,044,880. This surplus in the Barley Equalization Fund 
made possible a further payment of 7-59 cents per bushel to those producers who 
received advance payments from the Barley Equalization Fund. 


The deficit in the Oats Equalization Fund arose from a sharp decline in the 
level of equalization fees, which was only partially offset by the moderate increase 
in the volume of exports. Since the two Funds were separate and distinct, the de- 
ficit in the Oats Equalization Fund did not affect the distribution of the surplus in 
the Barley Equalization Fund. The Oats Fund deficit was absorbed by the 
Dominion Government. 


Price Ceilings.—The Board continued to act as administrator of ceiling prices 


on whole grains on behalf of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Delivery Quotas.—It was necessary to regulate deliveries at country elevators 
for a considerable part of the crop year, in spite of the fact that available empty 
space on Aug. 1, 1944, amounted to about 100,000,000 bushels. Rye and flax 
were not subject to delivery restrictions. Early in September, restrictions on 
barley were removed, and on May 4, 1945, an open wheat quota was established at 
all delivery points. 


_ At various times during the crop year 1944-45 it was considered necessary to 
concentrate available transportation in areas most favourably situated in respect 
to the Lakehead, in order to meet an extremely large and urgent demand. This 
policy resulted in the deferring of necessary grain shipments from areas in northern 
Alberta and northern Saskatchewan, and made necessary the continuance of 
relatively small delivery quotas on oats and wheat in these areas until early in 1945. 


‘ Tur Crop YEAR, 1945-46 
Summary 


_ The major task of all wheat exporting countries in 1945-46 was to provide 
maximum quantities of wheat and flour to assist importing countries through 


the first full crop year following the end of the War. In that effort Canada played a 
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leading part and for the third successive year provided wheat exports (including 
flour) in excess of 340,000,000 bushels. Into the effort of 1945-46 went the last of 
Canada’s wartime reserves of wheat and in the latter part of the crop year exports 
were determined by the volume of wheat that producers made available at country 
elevators. 
The exceedingly urgent demand for breadstuffs during the crop year was 
due not only to the normal requirements of importing countries and special demands 
following the War, but also to the effects of a devastating drought in southern 
Europe and North Africa. 
_ The full impact of this food position confronted the Cereals Committee of 
the Combined Food Board early in the crop year. The severity of the crisis 
and the threat of mass starvation on a large scale called for a major, co-ordinated 


effort on the part of Canada and the United States. The effectiveness of this 


effort is indicated by the fact that in the year ended June 30, 1946, Canada and 
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the United States together exported about 750,000,000 bushels of wheat (including 
flour) which constituted the largest wheat exports in any twelve-month period in 
the history of the North American continent. In addition to these supplies of 
wheat, both countries supplied quantities of other grains for human consumption. 


Canada commenced the new crop year with a favourable position for a large 
export movement of wheat during the first half of the crop year, due to the carryover 
of 258,000,000 bushels of wheat on July 31, 1945. Within this carryover were 
substantial quantities of wheat in export position and a “bank” of wheat amounting 
to over 62,000,000 bushels in country elevators. These stocks were supplemented, 
of course, by deliveries from the 1945 wheat crop. 


Canadian wheat exports (excluding flour) were heavily concentrated aucite the 
first half of the crop year, approximately 178,000,000 bushels, two-thirds of the 
total quantity for the year, being exported between Aug. 1, 1945, and Jan. 31, 1946. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that during the August-January period, 
36 p.c. of Canadian wheat exports went to the United Kingdom, while during the 
February-July period, 61 p.c. of the smaller Canadian wheat exports were directed 
to the United Kingdom as a result of the priority granted that country. 


Also significant was the wide distribution of wheat exports among wheat 
importing countries during the crop year. All exports were programmed through 
the Cereals Committee of the then-existing Combined Food Board and were related 
to export programs undertaken by other countries, principally the United States 
and Australia. In addition to wheat exports, Canada exported 62,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in the form of flour, of which about 28,000,000 bushels went. to the United 
Kingdom and the balance was distributed among a wide range of importing countries. 
A very substantial volume of Canadian flour was purchased by UNRRA for dis- 
tribution to countries in receipt of UNRRA assistance. 


The co-ordinated distribution of exports of wheat from the chief supplying 
countries went a long way in meeting the most urgent import requirements. During 
the crop year there was a deficit in world wheat supplies which could not under any 
circumstances be overcome. The problem was to make the available supplies in all 
wheat exporting countries go as far as possible in meeting urgent requirements in 
both Europe and Asia. An element of flexibility was maintained in the movement 
of supplies from exporting countries and in this way recurring crises were minimized. 
The problem, one of potential hunger and starvation, was reduced to a problem 
of meagre rations in many countries and malnutrition on a wide scale which was 
partly relieved with the harvesting of improved grain crops throughout Europe 
in late June, July and August, 1946. It can be said that Canada, the United States 
and Australia over-exported wheat during the critical crop year under review. 
Residual problems were left in all three countries. ‘These problems, however, must — 
be evaluated in terms of the impression which was made upon a severe and far- 
reaching food crisis. 


Year-End Stocks.—The implementation of the foregoing export program — 
in 1945-46, plus meeting the full requirements of Canadian mills for the production 


of domestic and export flour, reduced reserve stocks of wheat in Canada to the lowest 


point since 1988. The carryover on July 31, 1946, was 69,900,000 bushels, of 
which 27,200,000 bushels were on farms and 42,700,000 bushels in commercial — 
position. This compared with a carryover of 258,000,000 bushels on July 31 in Bi) 
the previous crop year. Stocks of wheat in export positions were practically 
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exhausted by the end of the crop year, and a substantial part of remaining com- 
mercial stocks was required to meet the requirements of Canadian mills until 
new crop wheat became available in September. This exhaustion of wheat stocks 
in all positions in Canada as at July 31, 1946, and especially in wheat stocks in 
export positions, had an important effect upon the Canadian export position during 
the first four months of the ensuing crop year. 


The 1945-46 Grain Program 


During the crop year 1945-46, the Canadian Wheat Board administered a 
grain and oilseed program which closely paralleled the program in effect in the 
previous crop year. The main features of the 1945-46 program were as follows:— 


Wheat.—Western Division.—In accordance with Order in Council P.C. 2550, 
Apr. 12, 1945, the Board continued to handle all wheat marketed by producers in 
the Western Division. The Board’s fixed initial price for 1945-46 was $1-25 per 
bushel basis No. 1 Northern wheat in store Fort William /Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
Order in Council P.C. 5476, Aug. 7, 1945, established Board prices for other principal 
grades of wheat. 


Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 2550, Apr. 12, 1945, the Board was em- 
powered to restrict marketings of wheat in the Western Division to 14 bushels 
per authorized acre. As the 1945 wheat crop was small and the demand continued 
on a high level, it was possible for the Dominion Government to authorize the 
Board to take all wheat offered by producers during the crop year. 


Eastern Division.—As in 1944-45, the Canadian Wheat Board was exempted 
from carrying out its obligations under Sect. 14 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
(Order in Council P.C. 4645, dated July 5, 1945). Under the same Order in Council 
the Board was charged: with the responsibility of maintaining a floor price of $1-25 
per bushel for top grades of Ontario winter wheat basis in store Montreal. The 
Ontario Wheat Equalization Fund was continued in 1946 in accordance with Order 
in Council P.C. 4645, dated July 5, 1945. 


Wheat Products.—Under Order in Council P.C. 5768, dated Aug. 28, 1945, the 
Canadian Wheat Board was charged with the administration of drawbacks paid in 
respect to flour and other human foods containing wheat, sold and delivered in 
Canada between Aug. 1, 1945, and July 31, 1946. 


Oats and Barley.—Under Order in Council P.C. 2550, the Board continued 
to guarantee minimum prices for oats and barley on the same basis as in 1944-45. 
Maximum prices remained the same. 


Oats and Barley Equalization Funds.—Under provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 2550, dated Apr. 12, 1945, the Board continued to administer the Barley Equali- 
zation Fund and the Oats Equalization Fund and Advance Equalization Payments. 


On Sept. 25, 1945, Order in Council P.C. 6238 was passed amending Western 
Grain Regulations to provide for an increase in the advance equalization payment 
on barley to 20 cents per bushel, and prohibiting maltsters from paying a premium 
on the purchase of barley for malting purposes. This action was taken on account 
of the shortage of feed grains in Canada and the necessity of prohibiting exports of 
barley of all types during the crop year 1945-46. The 20-cent Advance Equalization 
Payment to producers applied on barley marketings from Aug. 1, 1945, to July 31, 
1946. 
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Flaxseed.—Under Order in Council P.C. 2550, the Board continued to be the 
sole agency to receive commercial flaxseed from producers in Canada, the buying 
and selling prices remaining the same as in 1944-45 (see p. 798). Under this Order, 
the Board was required to fill domestic requirements before offering flaxseed for 
export. 


Oilseeds.—Under Order in Council P.C. 859, dated Feb. 9, 1945, the Board 
continued to guarantee minimum prices for sunflower seed and rapeseed on the same 
basis as in 1944-45 (see p. 798). 

Special Measures in Regard to Wheat, 1945-46 

The British Priority.—Early in 1945-46 the demand situation was such that 
Canada could dispose of wheat in a volume which, later in the crop year, would 
reduce the quantities available to the United Kingdom below her minimum require- 
ments. Since Canada had provided practically all imported wheat for the United 
Kingdom since the outbreak of War in 1939, it was evident that some special 
arrangements would have to be made if Canada were to continue this position in 
1945-46. Asa result, cables and letters were exchanged between the Board and the 
United Kingdom authorities relative to the United Kingdom’s wheat requirements 
for 1945-46 and Canada’s ability to meet these requirements in the face of excep- 
tional demand from other countries. The Imported Cereals Division of the Ministry 
of Food made available to the Board all relevant facts in regard to the United 
Kingdom’s wheat position for 1945-46, including monthly requirements and bulk 
stocks required to permit continuous operation of United Kingdom mills. As a 
result of this exchange of information and views, the Board in November, 1945, 
agreed to supply the United Kingdom with her minimum home requirements for the 
period from Dec. 1, 1945, to Apr. 30, 1946. This commitment was in addition to 
the supplies of wheat made available to the United Kingdom during the August- 
November period, which not only met United Kingdom requirements during these 
months, but resulted in a satisfactory stock position in the United Kingdom as at 
Dec. 1, 1945. This decision on the part of the Board was concurred in by the 
Federal Government and became an important feature of Canadian wheat policy 
during the critical winter of 1945-46. 


Limitation of Wheat Export Price.—On Sept. 19, 1945, the Federal 
Government announced that for the time being Canadian wheat was to be offered 
for export at a price not exceeding $1-55 per bushel for No. 1 Northern wheat basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. At the same time the Federal 
Government announced that ‘‘as a further means of stabilizing wheat prices during 
the post-war period, it is the intention that steps shall be taken to ensure that pro- 
ducers will not at any time up to July 31, 1950, receive less than $1-00 per bushel 
for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat, basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vancouver, on the authorized deliveries for each crop year”. The reasons for these 
two decisions on the part of the Federal Government and the specific instructions 
to the Canadian Wheat Board in respect to export prices for Canadian wheat were 
set forth in Order in Council P.C. 6122, dated Sept. 19, 1945. 


Cessation of Mutual Aid.—At midnight Sept. 1, 1945, sales of wheat under 
Mutual Aid ceased in Canada. Mutual Aid funds first became available in 1943 
and large quantities of wheat and flour went abroad as a direct charge against these 
funds. After Sept. 1, 1945, the sale of Canadian wheat and flour became subject 
to cash settlement or a charge against, credit arrangements negotiated by various 
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importing countries with the Canadian Government. Pursuant to this decision, 
the Board’s Crown Wheat Account was closed out as at the close of business on 
Sept. 1, 1945. 


Special Conservation and Export Program.—On Mar. 18, 1946, the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King announced a special program designed, 
in part, to reduce the consumption of breadstuffs in Canada and to facilitate the 
export of wheat and wheat flour to meet an “urgent and desperate” food situation 
abroad. Of particular importance to the wheat situation in Canada was the 
announcement of the intention of the Federal Government to:— 


(1) Reduce wheat available for domestic milling by 10 p.c. as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1945; 


(2) Reduce the use of wheat for distilling by 50 p.c. as compared with the year previous; 

(3) Encourage reduction in inventories of wheat and wheat products; 

(4) Grant priorities for rail transportation of wheat for export; 

(5) Provide for the release of increased quantities of oats and No. 4 Northern wheat 
for export; 

(6) Provide special arrangements to encourage immediate delivery of wheat stored 
on farms. 


The provisions as outlined above were carried out during the crop year; with 
respect to Item No. 6, the Federal Government on Mar. 18, 1946, announced 
a special income tax arrangement whereby producers who marketed wheat during 
the period Apr. 1, 1946 to June 30, 1946, could, if they so desired, take cash settle- 
ment at their option in 1946, 1947 or 1948. The date of accepting settlement 
determined the year in which the payment was to apply for income tax purposes. 
A total of 8,944,453 bushels were delivered to the Board under this arrangement. 


? 


United Kingdom Wheat Contract.—On July 25, 1946, the Hon. James A. 
MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, made the following statement in 
the House of Commons:— 


‘« Agreement has been reached between the Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of Canada for the purchase by the former of Canadian wheat 
over the four years beginning Aug. 1, 1946. 


“The Agreement provides that the United Kingdom will purchase and the 
Canadian Government will supply the following quantities each year: 1946-47— 
160,000,000 bushels, 1947-48—160,000,000 bushels, 1948-49—140,000,000 bushels, 
1949-50—140,000,000 bushels. The contract provides that in the event of the 
United Kingdom requiring from Canada any additional quantities of wheat that 
the Canadian Government is prepared to make available, such additional quantities 
which the Canadian Government offers and the United Kingdom accepts shall 
in all respects be subject to the provisions of the Agreement. Part of the quantity 
of wheat specified in the contract will be supplied in the form of flour to the following 
amounts:—1946—-47—500,000 tons firm with an additional quantity up to 140,000 tons 
dependent upon the out-turn of the crop; 1947-48—400,000 tons firm with an addi- 
tional quantity up to 140,000 tons dependent upon the out-turn of the crop; 1948-49— 
a minimum of 300,000 tons, the actual tonnage to be negotiated by July 1, 1947; 
1949-50—a minimum of 300,000 tons, the actual tonnage to be negotiated by July 1, 
1948. The price which the United Kingdom Government undertakes to pay for the 
wheat supplied is as follows, basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern, in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill: 1946-47—a fixed price of $1-55 per bushel; 
1947-48—a fixed price of $1-55 per bushel; 1948-49—a minimum price of $1-25 per 
bushel, the actual price to be negotiated by Dec. 31, 1947; 1949-50—a minimum 
price of $1 per bushel, the actual price to be negotiated by Dec. 31, 1948. The 
contract provides that its terms and conditions shall be subject to any modification 
or amendment which may be necessary to bring it into conformity with any inter- 
national agreements or arrangements later concluded to which both Governments 
are parties. Nothing in the Agreement will affect decisions which may be taken 
on the basis of recommendations of the I.E.F.C. 
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“The contract is based upon commercial considerations of mutual interest. 
It ensures to the United Kingdom substantial quantities of wheat during the 
expected period of shortage at prices below those which would be payable were 
there to be a free market at the present time. This is the commercial advantage 
which the United Kingdom secures. In the later period of the contract Canada 
receives the advantages of a guaranteed market, though for a diminished quantity, 
and of the assurance of at least the stated minimum prices. In determining the 
actual price in the last two years regard will be had to the extent to which the 
agreed price for the first two years falls below the world price for that period. Our 
farmers are therefore protected from crippling losses should there be a world slump 
in wheat prices. This is the commercial advantage which Canada secures.’ 


Acreage and Production 


Wheat acreage in 1945 showed only a slight increase over the area sown in 
1944. Wheat acreage in Canada amounted to 23,414,100 acres as compared with 
23,284,200 acres in 1944. Small decreases were shown in the area sown to rye and 
flaxseed. 


Total grain and flaxseed production in Canada decreased by about 300,000,000 
bushels as compared with 1944. Prairie production of all grains and flaxseed de- 
clined by 253,000,000 bushels as compared with 1944. 


Grain production in Canada and the Prairie Provinces is given in a table at 
p. 810, for the years 1940-46. 


Total supplies of each of the major grain and oilseed crops showed substantial 
decreases as compared with 1944-45 due, in part, to smaller inward carryovers and, 
in part, to smaller production in 1945 as compared with 1944. Total supplies of 
wheat were 197,000,000 bushels lower than in 1944-45. A statement at p. 812 shows 
total supplies of grain in Canada for the years 1940-47. 


Price Ceilings.—The Board continued to act as administrator of ceiling prices 


on whole grains on behalf of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Delivery Quotas.—As a result of country elevator space available at the start 
of 1945-46 and the rapid movement of wheat to seaboard, it was possible to increase 
delivery quotas quickly. The initial wheat quota was established at 5 bushels per 
authorized acre. On Sept. 6, 1945, a general wheat delivery quota of 14 bushels 
per authorized acre was established throughout Western Canada. On Oct. 4, 
1945, the Minister of Trade and Commerce announced in the House of Commons 
that the 14-bushel limitation on marketings was being removed for the crop year 
1945-46; on the following day the Board announced an open delivery quota on 
wheat at all delivery points in the Western Division, effective until July 31, 1946. 


In order to assist in meeting the demand for feed grains, the Board extended 
the open delivery quota on oats and barley in effect on July 31, 1945, to Aug. 31, 
1945. On Aug. 30 the Board announced an open delivery quota on barley for the 
balance of 1945-46. At the same time the open delivery quota on oats was extended 
to Sept. 14, 1945. On Sept. 13 the Board announced that the initial 1945-46 delivery 
quota on oats would become effective on Sept. 17 and would be established at 5 
bushels per seedea acre. At the same time it was pointed out that some restriction 
had to be maintained on oats in order to facilitate the rapid movement of wheat to 
the Lakehead and to the West Coast during the early part of the marketing year. 
On Dee. 27, 1945, a 10-bushel quota became effective in respect to oats and this 
was followed on Dec. 31 by the declaration of an open delivery quota at all but a 
few delivery points. Delivery quotas in respect to oats were completely open on 
Feb. 11, 1946. At the commencement of the crop year the Board announced that 
delivery quotas would not be established for 1945-46 in respect to flax and rye. 
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Transportation.—The facilities of the Emergency Grain Transportation Com- 
mittee were used throughout the crop year 1945-46 in co-ordinating transportation 
in Canada with transportation problems as they were developed. ‘Transportation 
available for the movement of grain, including railways and lake vessels, was adequate 
throughout the crop year. During the autumn of 1945 it was not only possible to 
provide exceedingly large stocks of wheat at seaboard but, in addition, over 
90,000,000 bushels of wheat were in eastern storage positions at the close of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes. The westward movement of wheat from Alberta kept 

- well ahead of arriving ocean tonnage until late in the crop year. 


In the final quarter of the crop year availability of stocks of grain became a 
limiting factor and it was not possible to use the volume of transportation which 
would otherwise have been available. Taking the crop year as a whole, transporta- 
tion facilities in Canada geared themselves very closely with the domestic and 
export requirements. Particular reference should be made to the work of the rail- 
ways in Western Canada and the co-operation of the elevator companies in reducing 
country elevator stocks to 11,200,000 bushels on July 31, 1946, with a substantial 
part of these stocks either held for mills or in unshippable quantities. 


Changes in Personnel 

In September, 1945, D. A. Kane resigned as Assistant Chief Commissioner, 
C. E. Huntting, Commissioner, was appointed Assistant Chief Commissioner, and 
W. C. McNamara was appointed to the vacancy on the Board. Mr. Kane remained 
with the Board as Western Representative, with headquarters in Vancouver. 


Tur Crop YEAR, 1946-47 
Summary 

Owing to the improved crops in Europe, the food problem of 1946-47 will be 
serious but less severe than in 1945-46. The gains in grain production in Europe 
are, in part, offset by substantial reductions in the volume of wheat available for 
export during the present crop year from Canada and the United States. Some time 
must yet elapse before many millions of people will feel secure in regard to food 
_ supplies. While world wheat production in 1946 was running very close to pre-war 
- levels, for the second successive year it was “touch and go” for many countries 
during the winter months and during the critical period of March, April, May and 
‘June of 1947. There were no sizeable stocks of wheat anywhere in the world to 
_ cushion the transition between the crop years 1945-46 and 1946-47, due in part, 
to the fact that a great international effort was made in 1945-46 to relieve hunger. 
This effort left reserves in both importing and exporting countries at dangerously 
low levels, and crops harvested in 1946 commenced to go into consumption as soon 

as they became available. 


The 1946-47 Grain Program ; 


Wheat.—On July 30, 1946, the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, made the following statement in the House of Commons :— 


‘‘As the House has been advised, the Government’s attention has been directed 
for some time to the question of wheat policy for Western Canada. The United 
Kingdom-Canada wheat contract signed on July 24 and announced to the House 
on July 25 is an important element in the new policy for western wheat producers 
that I now wish to describe. The contract establishes a market for a considerable 
proportion of the next four western wheat crops, with underlying price guarantees. 
This factor, along with the continued shortage of foodstuffs and the high prices of 
competing wheats, makes it possible to deal more generously with the wheat pro- 
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ducer than I indicated in this House on Mar. 20, 1946. At that time, I announced 
the continuation of the initial price of $1-25 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in store, 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver, for the 1946-47 crop year. 

‘The new policy is based upon an initial price of $1-35 per bushel basis No. 1 
Northern in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver, applicable to all the 
wheat delivered to the Canadian Wheat Board in the five-year period from and 
including Aug. 1, 1945, and July 31, 1950. The 1945-46 deliveries, based on an 
initial price of $1- '25 will be brought up to a $1-35 basis by payment of a flat 10 cents 
per bushel on all grades. 

‘‘As the House has been informed, the payment of about 12 cents per bushel 
as participation on the 1943 crop is now under way. This participation payment 
will be followed by one on the 1944 crop the sale of which has progressed to a point 
where I am safe in saying that the participation payment will be upwards of 16 cents 
per bushel. After the 10-cent payment on the 1945 crop has been made—to bring 
the initial payment up to $1-35—the plan is to place the remaining surplus from that 
crop in a five-year pool with the succeeding four crops of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. 
Participation certificates will be issued in the usual way, but the payment on these 
certificates will not be made until after the conclusion of the five-year pool at July 31, 
1950. In other words, the deliveries of all five years will be bulked in one pool, 
with the same initial price of $1-35 ruling throughout the period and the surplus 
resulting from the marketing of these crops will constitute the participation pay- 
ments. 

‘‘In connection with deliveries, there was, of course, no restriction on 1945-46 
deliveries and it is the intention of the Government to instruct the Canadian Wheat 
Board to accept all the wheat that producers wish to deliver in 1946-47. The 
best information we can get indicates a continued over-all world shortage of wheat 
and wheat flour in the coming crop year. Deliveries in the last three years of the 
pool will depend upon conditions of production and of markets. It will be provided 
in the new orders that the deliverable quantities will be determined by the 
Governor in Council before each new crop year, but in any event, the deliverable 
quantity shall not be less-than 14 bushels per authorized acre. The latter provision 
should safeguard wheat producers against an extreme reduction in deliverable 
amounts, should available markets be smaller than we expect. 

“T should also mention the provisions for domestic and export prices. In the 
interests of general price control that benefits the wheat producers along with other 
Canadians, the domestic price of wheat will be continued at $1-25, with the Govern- 
ment assuming carrying costs on the amounts of wheat used domestically. The 
Government will continue to pay a drawback to millers covering the difference 
between 772 cents and $1-25 per bushel on wheat used in Canada for human con- 
sumption. This is, of course, not a direct charge against the producer. With 
regard to export prices, the supplies for the United Kingdom will obviously be sold 
within the terms of the contract. In sales to non-contract countries, a serious 
effort will be made to sell at prices roughly corresponding to those of the other 
principal supplier—now, the United States. To this end, Order in Council P.C. 6122 
of Sept. 19, 1945, has been revoked. It will be remembered that through this 
Order the Government directed the Canadian Wheat Board for the time being 
not to exceed a sales price of $1-55 per bushel for No. 1 Northern in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur or Vancouver in its export sales. 

“Tt will be apparent from what I have said and from the terms of the United 
Kingdom-—Canada Wheat Contract that the Government considers it wise and 
advisable to continue the Canadian Wheat Board as the sole purchaser of western 
Canadian wheat from the producers The Government believes that the great major- 
ity of western producers are satisfied, for the present at least, with this method of 
marketing. The present powers of the Canadian Wheat Board will be extended 
under the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act for the duration of this 
statute. When it expires, the Government will direct its attention to the form and 
authority under which the Board’s powers may be further continued. 

‘Other powers of the Board, such as delivery quotas, will continue to be 
employed as in the past. For 1946-47, however, the quotas will not be finally 
restrictive but employed for the purpose of fairly dividing elevator space and rail- 
way cars among all the producers. 

“‘The representations that have been made to the Government by spokesmen 
for the organized producers of western Canada stress their great desire for stability, 
so far as it can be attained by Government action, during the post-war years. 
I think it can be fairly said that the policy I have outlined helps the producers 
materially toward that objective. There is no question that the wheat producers 
have made possible the success of domestic price control by immediate sacrifices 
in‘their 1945-46 and current export prices. These sacrifices have also assisted in 
overseas rehabilitation. The Government is convinced that the outlined policy 
will give fair and comparatively stable returns to the producers, so far as it is 
within the power of the Government.’’ 
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Eastern Division.—On July 18, 1946, the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, made the following general statement in regard to Ontario 
winter wheat policy for the crop year commencing July 1, 1946:— 


‘During the crop year 1945-46, Ontario winter wheat was sold at a ceiling price 
of $1-26 per bushel for No. 1 Canadian Eastern Winter Wheat, basis delivered at 


Montreal. There was an appropriate flour ceiling. Producers were also given the 
proceeds of an Ontario Wheat Equalization Fund, arising from collection of an equali- 
zation fee on the exports of Ontario winter wheat flour. To place a ‘floor’ under 
these prices, the Canadian Wheat Board was empowered to buy No. 1 Canada 
Eastern Winter Wheat at $1-25 per bushel, basis delivered at Montreal. No 
purchases by the Board were necessary, because commercial interests bought the 
wheat at the ceiling price. 


“Tt had originally been intended to raise the ceiling on Ontario wheat to $1-35 
per bushel for the crop year beginning July 1, 1946, and to permit a corresponding 
increase in the domestic price of winter wheat flour and the products thereof, but 
in view of recent developments in price control policy this step is not being taken. 
Instead producers will receive at time of delivery an additional 9 cents per bushel 
which will be paid by the Canadian Wheat Board on behalf of the Government. 


“Tn addition, the Wheat Board will pay to producers at time of delivery an 
amount of 5 cents per bushel in lieu of any payment from the Equalization Fund 
that will be operated as before with the Government absorbing any profit or loss 
therein. By this payment at time of delivery, the difficulties and expense of 
making a subsequent small payment will be avoided. It is felt that this system 
will be more satisfactory to the producers. The net effect will therefore be that 
producers of Ontario wheat will receive, in addition to the price paid by the pur- 
chaser under the existing price ceiling, an amount of 14 cents, 9 cents of which 
represents the equivalent of an increased price and 5 cents of which represents a 
fixed and final payment out of the Ontario Wheat Flour Equalization Fund. The 
Canadian Wheat Board will continue to maintain a floor at $1-25. 


“‘T should perhaps add, for the sake of clarity, that no adjustment is being made 
in the price ceiling on Ontario wheat or products made therefrom.” 


Wheat Products.—The Board continued to administer drawbacks paid in 
respect to flour and other human foods containing wheat, sold and delivered in 
Canada between Aug. 1, 1946 and July 31, 1947. 


Oats and Barley.—Under Order in Council P.C. 3222, dated July 30, 1944, 
the Board continued to guarantee minimum prices for oats and barley on the same 
basis as in 1945-46. Maximum prices remained the same. 


Oats and Barley Equalization Funds.—Under provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 3222, date! July 30, 1946, the Board continued to administer the Barley Equali- 
zation Fund and the Oats Equalization Fund and Advance Equalization Payments. 
For the crop year 1946-47 the advance equalization payment on barley was reduced 
from 20 cents per bushel to 15 cents per bushel and malting premiums up to 5 cents 
per bushel were permitted. The exercise of export control to preserve grain supplies 
for domestic use continued as an important feature of grain policy, with the 
Agricultural Supplies Board making the decisions as to export releases. 


Flaxseed.—For the crop year 1946-47 the Board continued to be the sole 
agency to receive commercial flaxseed from producers in Canada. Under Order in 
Council °P.C. 3222, dated July 30, 1946, the Board was empowered to buy flaxseed 
at $3-25 per bushel basis No. 1 C.W. Flaxseed in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
or Vancouver, and the Grade No. 1 Canada Eastern Flaxseed in store Montreal. 
Under the same Order in Council the Board was required to sell flaxseed in the 
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domestic market at prices determined by the Oils and Fats Administrator of the 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The Board was further required to fill domestic — 


requirements before offering flaxseed for export. 


Oilseeds.— Under Order in Council P.C. 3222, the Board continued to guarantee 
minimum prices for sunflower seed and rapeseed on the same basis as in 1945-46. 


Acreage and Production 

Wheat acreage in Canada increased from 23,414,100 acres in 1945 to 25,900,000 
acres in 1946. ‘This increase in wheat acreage was accompanied by a decrease of 
over 1,000,000 acres seeded to oats and a decrease of about 600,000 acres seeded to 
barley. 


Total grain and flaxseed production in Canada increased by about 123,000,000 
bushels as compared with 1945 while Prairie production increased by over 120,000,000 
bushels. The table below shows grain production in Canada and in the Prairie 
Provinces for the years 1940-46. 


Total supplies of wheat showed a substantial decrease of 75,000,000 bushels 
as compared with the 1945-46 figure due to the smaller inward carryover which 
more than offset the increase in production in 1946. A table at p. 812 shows total 
supplies of grain in Canada for the years 1940 to 1946. 


HIsToRICAL STATISTICS 


Grain Production.—The following statement shows grain production (in 
million bushels) for Canada and for the Prairie Provinces, for the crop years ended 
July 31, 1940 to 1946:— 

Canada 


Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flazrseed Totals 


(million bushels) 


POZO. a aecace Gla temic iecoeba sae 540 381 104 14 See! 1,042 
LOA. rece stoke sorta eosiatentetale wiciornus 315 306 111 12 6 750 
LOS A eae Pcseree wieractioitonwe te See 557 652 259 25 15 1,508 
OAS eek, ty Stott sialeartehued Reale. 284 482 216 it 18 1,007 
(OY FSS cei eee OAT ORC ORE 417 500 195 9 10 1,131 
OG Siren ciate aioe eurtescottrar ae 318 382 158 6 8 872 
ROA GEN erabt seiotrarere me me sce ors 421 400 160 < 7 995 


Prairie Provinces 


Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Totals 


(million bushels) 


194 ORR Ree a. fs Maso ene tetas 514 229 83 12 3 841 
UO 4 De ritestatater ae, terete tene lois 296 178 95 10 6 585 
Le eleghe ait eaters erhaietiste ters 529 500 241 23 15 1,308 
1A SIAN doe Sarde cesta recite 268 / 392 204 6 18 888 
1g a Mira st rasack sie etal cuarbie ecalseot, cians 411 371 178 7 9 976 
LOS Dia. iteremereealaete cinale ete 295 273 144 4 7 723 

6 ri 834 


LOG salah. ¢ Cites wep dn ees 2 400 276 145 
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ended July 31, 1940 to 1947:— 


Year and Item 


1940 


Carryover, July 31, 1939 
Production, 1939....... 


Mobaletnee, eee come. 


1941 


Carryover, July 31, 1940 
Production, 1940....... 


Potaless eee cae. 


1942 


Carryover, July 31, 1941 
Production, 1941....... 


1943 


Carryover, July 31, 1942 
Production, 1942....... 


LOCALS tere na trae ee 


1944 


Carryover, July 31, 1943 
Production, 1943....... 


FLOtalees cpa. ct eee 


1945 


Carryover, July 31, 1944 
Production, 1944....... 


1946 


Carryover, July 31, 1945 
Production, 1945....... 


‘otal ges venue coe 


1947 


Carryover, July 31, 1946 
Production, 1946....... 


ROtAIS-£ fo cheno eae 


1 Less than 500,000 bu. 
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1936 to 1947, were as follows:— 


Year 


eee teeter eee es ceee 


ee eee cree ee sees ece 


seem ee oeeeeererese 


CC ee ce? 
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eee see e sores erene 


eC cacy 


ee 
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ee 


ee 


Ce ed 


Wheat Oats 


(million bushels) 


102 49 
521 384 
623 433 
300 47 
540 381 
840 428 
480 42 
315 306 
795 348 
424 29° 
557 652 
981 681 
595 149 
284 482 
879 631 
356 109 
417 500 
773 609 
258 98 
318 382 
576 480 
70 75 
421 400 
491 475 


Initial 


Payment 


$ per bu, 
0°875 
0-875 
0-875 


Barley 


13 , 
103 


116 


13 
104 


117 


11 
111 


122 


11 
259 


270 


69 
216 


285 


46 
195 


241 


29 
158 


187 
30 
160 


190 


Participation 
Payment 


$ per bu. 


= 


0-06215 
0°15336 
0-12502 
0-12146 


4 
4 
4 


Rye 


Grain Stocks.—The following statement shows (in million bushels) the stocks 
of Canadian grain available in Canada and the United States for the crop years 


Flazseed 


Il | <an0 


Initial and Participation Payments.—Initial and participation payments for 
wheat, basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William, for the crop years ended July 31, 


Total 


$ per bu. 


0-875 
0:875 
0-875 
0-80 
0-70 
0-76215 
0-85336 
1-02502 
1-37146 


7 


1 Effective only if closing price dropped below 90 cents per bushel for No. 1 Northern in store Fort Wil- 
2 Changed from 90 cents to $1-25 on Sept. 27, 1943. 


liam 


paid in 1946-47, 


4 Information not available. 


3 Additional 10 cents per bushel 
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Equalization Payments.—Advance equalization payments for the crop 
years ended July 31, 1944 to 1947, were as follows:— 


Year Oats Barley 
cts. per bu. cts. per bu. 
COL RRR ea Bae Re et eer ee eS Ae, Pay IR eR eRe ED 10 15 
LO Pe eee eee saree NG ia otal old chopale apaveiaterane suoxGee Giatle or a) chara awl a¥s 10 15 
LOA ee Ne intersect e UCTS hr carafe sais alle were teins 10 20 
DO eri Sorta a ie en ae Sa at tice bistro Rielataje a slaieie </6) «'s(o,e4z:els 10 15 


The following statement shows the coarse grain distribution of surplus from 
equalization funds, Apr. 1, 1943 to July 31, 1948, and for the crop years ended 
July 31, 1944 and 1945:— 


Year ‘ Oats Barley 
cts. per bu. 3 cts. per bu. 
April 1 to July 31, 1943.......... cece cece eee e cree ene 2-40 1-43 
MUAA Meet Mt en ihc ried Mua ri paisielers Sal a Graeteisia Wietre e's s 5-849 - 
TGA ere Mr tet tuls strc trrohneoiaiciary ci eteeralae wide sais pie 04 - 7°59 


Flaxseed Prices.—Fixed prices for flaxseed, basis No. 1 C.W. in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, for the crop years ending July 31, 1943 to 1947, were as 
follows:— 


Year Price 
$ per bu 
GAS era ee ee re tre ere eee ne Setters are ais eis ese len ehsies's Bele 2°25 
LOS NE oe Reet tate Meat eer evens tel sicveran siete ete won sce aleiaieht ot Sere 2-50 
NOS ae ess ee Ses rea en ae Sat ove atesaca aera ede sp ars essa '6 worse" 2-75 
LOS Cie ree rer renter oe icite aial aie oseseielesmietais. o'eiele/esie's« 2-75 
DOA TARR ere ee heen h oielal Sai oralols, eh eiels cet sueesalersieueisce 3°25 


Subsection 2.—Distribution, Storage and Inspection of Principal 
Field Crops 


For three consecutive crop years the disposition of Canadian wheat has been 
featured by a heavy export movement of this grain. During the 1945-46 season 
total exports of wheat and wheat flour equivalent amounted to 340,107,000 bu. 
as against 342,945,000 bu. in 1944-45 and 343,755,000 bu. in 1943-44. With bread- 


- grain requirements remaining extremely urgent in the war-ravaged countries of the 


world, the bulk of total wheat and wheat flour shipments found its way into these 
areas. Since the peak year of 1943-44, when Canadian exports of wheat to the 
United States for home consumption and milling in bond totalled 159,828,000 bu., 
shipments to that country have dwindled to 41,861,000 bu. in 1944-45 and 
12,334,000 bu. in 1945-46. 

Domestic utilization in 1945-46 totalled more than 166,000,000 bu. as compared 
with over 172,000,000 bu. a year earlier. The amount consumed as animal feed 
was reduced by approximately 15,000,000 bu. while consumption as human food 
increased by nearly 9,000,000 bu. Wheat movement from the Prairie Provinces 
into the Canadian feed deficit areas of Eastern Canada and British Columbia, 
under the Dominion Freight Assistance Policy, was only slightly larger in 1945-46 
than it was in the preceding crop year. About three-quarters of the total 1945-46 
freight assistance wheat shipments were destined for Ontario and Quebec. 
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3.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Canadian Wheat and Wheat 
Flour, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1941-46 


(Millions of Bushels) 

Item 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 

CATT VOVEDZAUR calico c cote ite ten tae ceioe? 300-5 480-1 423-8 594-5 356-5 258-1 
ProQucbiOncws cue sic soles e eerie clever eerees 540-2 314-9 556-6 284-5 416-6 318-5 
Tn ports dil oe stan 20 ks aes ade eee ee ee Nil Nil Nil 0-4 0-4 0-1 
Totals, Supply............ 840-7 795-0 980-4 879-4 773-5 576-7 

FIXPOTiS te see oe en eee ne eae ae 231-2 225-8 214-7 343-8 342-9 340-1 
DOMESTICUSE! thc seee ee ea aee ore memes 129-4 145-4 171-2 179-1 172-5 166-7 
Totals, Disposition........ 360-6 371-2 385-9 522-9 |. 515-4 506-8 
Carryoverduly Sl et ctes sens ve secicn st ee 480-1 423-8 594-5 356°5 258-1 69-9 


The domestic and export trade in Canada’s five principal grain crops are shown 
in some detail in Table 4. Substantial reductions from levels of the previous year 
are noted for the exports of the coarse grains. Oats and barley shipments were 
down by approximately 50 p.c. and 86 p.c., respectively, while rye exports were 
reduced by about 34 p.c. and flaxseed by 89 p.c. . 


4.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1946 


(Millions of Bushels) 
Item Wheat! Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Carryover Aur ilo 4 one seen ericee ener: ae rote 258-1 98-3 28-9 2-0 2-9 
ProductionmnylOsn te cemie ods a tciciota meer tier 318-5 381-6 157-8 5-9 7-6 
Imports oo es ier ca cbr coin teeta: 0-1 Nil . Nil Nil Nil 
Totals; SuppDlynisccccec ee ese 576-7 479-9 186-7 7-9 10-5 
Hxportsiinaterms ob grain sseca teeter 340-1 46-9 5:5 3:0 0-4 
Domestic Use— 
umantconsimaptionscsdsceckecie eke rien ie 58-6 7-1 - - - 
Animal feed seein ee tr i recone e serer. 70:0 320-2 - - - 
Seed requirements) 45.608 tes Shee rete aioe aeieeke 32-1 30-5 a - - 
Industrial Uses tcc cece orice aie or oreo 6-0 Nil - ~ - 
Totals, Disposition................... 506-8 404-7 157-12 7-22 8-92 
Carryover Julyse ll 946) eens cee he eee 69-9 - 75-2 29-6 0-7 1°6 
1 Includes wheat flour. 2 Total amounts for domestic use not divisible for barley, rye and flaxseed. 


Licensed Grain Elevator Capacity.—At Dec. 1, 1946, total licensed grain 
elevator storage capacity in Canada stood at about 495,200,000 bu. as compared 
with approximately 566,700,000 bu. at the same date in 1945 and 596,400,000 bu. 
in 1944. In 1946 as in 1945 the greatest reduction in Canadian licensed elevator 
capacity occurred within the ranks of the temporary and special annexes of the 
western division. At Dec. 1, 1946, no temporary or special annexes were licensed 
in the eastern division. While some reduction was apparent in the capacity of 
elevators and permanent annexes in both eastern and western divisions, the decline 
was not substantial. 


a 
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5.—Licensed Grain Elevator Capacity, as at Dec. 1, 1946 


Ele- Tem- 

vators | porary vators | porary 
and Per-| and Total Division and Elevator |and Per- d 

manent | Special 


Division and Elevator 
Annexes] Annexes 


’000 bu.| 7000 bu.| ’000 bu. 


—_——- 


Western Division Eastern Division—conc. 


Western country _ ele- Lower Lake Ports— 


rater aetacit athe a hier ss ot 191,391] 76,904} 268,295|| Port Colborne, N.H.B. 3,000} Nil 3,000 
Private and mill ele- Port Colborne Maple 
; yaborsets. ET ee Lea 17, 425 243) 17,668 SoG ee ete 2, 250 sf 2,250 
nter - public and semi- umberstone Robin 
public terminals........ 18,100} Nil 18,100 daloroslan mon eanae nee 2,000 ee 2,000 
Vancouver - New West- POLOUGO. © 5.1 nre meta 4,000} - “ 4,000 
TTapbels\ (2) Spe tec ROR OO 15, 948 s 15,948|| Kingston........-....- 2,350 sf 2,350 
aoe a aed Sao Mears aS 1 a - } mh Prescot. scsi ees 5, 500 ss 5, 500 
UTChill eae ae eda sa , é 
Fort William - Port Totals, Lower Lake 
Ach Ane tases sass eetensiors 87, 967 vi 87, 967 POrtsisccees eee 19,100 - 19,100 
Totals, Western St. Lawrence Ports— 
Division..............- 334,581| '77%,147| 411,728]}| Montreal, INSEE B aero 15,162) Nil 15, 162 
i pe et. Montreal Dominion 
levavolmeceeniona<s 750 bs 750 
Sorel mice ict cara stetrentevers 3,000 ss 3,000 
Eastern Division Three Riversa.4 3.2... 2,000 sf 2,000 
a wiovat Quebec seas es 4,000 HY 4,000 
astern Elevators— ——___—_|—__—_— 
Bay Ports— Totals, St. Lawrence 
col tnaaoo? Shor oan e ee Nil 2, ra POrissctietae set 24,912 - 24,912 
Wellainicles Seow eeis tec = , 000 s ‘ ——_—___ | —_——_ 
Midland Simcoe........ 4,250 ie 4,250 
Midland Tiffin....... = 4,650 re 4,650|| Maritime Ports— 
Midland Aberdeen...... 900 sf 900|| West Saint John....... 2 brik Nat 2,577 
Owen Sound.:........ he 4,000 sé 4,000||} Saint John............- 500 as 500 
mete ip ae Se eyed 6,500 ss 6,500|| Halifax...............- 2,200 cc 2,200 
oderich Elevator an 
ranisite seaiees sa eiies 3,000 3,000 Totals, Maritime 
mena - Western oe 3 540 POLGS isonet se 5,277 - 5,277 
ANAGR Hires kee ene ees 
orhiaene tate aicisie wes sat 3,000 s 3,000|| Totals, Eastern 
Walkerville...........: 15325 eS 1,325 Division............ 83,514 - 83,514 
Totals, Bay Ports....| 34,225 - 34, 225 Grand Totals..... 418,095} 77,147| 495,242 


6.—Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1945 and 1946 


Ee era 


1945 1946 
Wee dank ees ola asa Se et ee 
Grain 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Spring wheat.:....5......- 413, 325, 030 Nil 413,325, 030|} 284, 606, 674 Nil 284, 606, 674 
Winter Wheat: ....0+4sj00 sees 453,870| 1,627,386] 2,081,256) 1, 864,186} 2,912,302} 4,776,488 
Totals, Wheat........ 413,778,900] 1,627,386] 415, 406, 286 286,470,860} 2,912,302 289, 383, 162 
itt eA ae ar ern 139, 374, 840 2,190) 139,377,030] 97,148,775 68,977| 97,217,752 
Rene ete trai Hoiaj's sinisie ces > 73,971, 640 3,383| 73,975,023] 55,921,370 Nil 55, 921,370 
ES ro cig ia ate kes ning sc eos 4,318, 670 Nil 4,318,670] 2,822,515 11,240} 2,833,755 
MA ERREOG Aivis scwir ieee  < vin 08" 7,033, 158 76,970| 7,110,128) 5,104,080 49,890} 5,153,970 
LDL ERASE re ae eee 246,000] 4,621,394} 4,867,394 61,500} 2,690,164) 2,751,664 
PICU OU wields: oe. csiese! 9910 3, 750 19,192 22,942 6, 250 26, 476 32,726 
IVASOCS PTE spite cece cee +s see 1,119, 600 Nil 1,119, 600 716, 400 Nil 716, 400 
Totals, Grain...... 639,846,558| 6,350,515) 646,197,073 448,251,750} 5,759,049] 454,010,799 


I eS Se pe 
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7.—Lake Shipments of Grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1945 and 1946 


1945 1946 

Grain To To Total To To Total 

Canadian WSS Tota Canadian U.S Tota 
Ports Ports Shipments Ports Ports Shipments 
Wiheatsc Runes tec eek bu.| 220,696,971] 104,034,028) 324, 730, 999) 176,738.239| 54,284,778) 231,022,017 
Caterer er eine woneee 33, 859,913} 65,382,826] 99,242,739] 49,327,544) 12,995,868] 62,323,412 
IBALley ewe rene ss 22,586,013) 32,981,670} 55,567,683!| 30,049, 959 3,958,312) 34,008,271 
UO gine aie Mi del ee &E 1,678,998] 3,985,593} 5,664,591 1,082, 056 1,631,285]. 2,713,341 
Bilaxseedt: ons. vaseotee te 1,699,266] 3,801,666} 5,500,932) 2,970,283 365,251] 3,335, 534 
Totals, Grain..... bu.| 280,521,161) 210,185,783] 490,706,944! 260,168,081) 73,235,494) 333,402,575 
Screcningss.a0. eoeae ton 33, 839 149, 643 183, 482 24, 503 114, 878 139,381 


8.— Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1937-46 


Nore.—Figures for the crop years 1922-29 are given at p. 626 of the 1931 Year Book and for 1930-36 at 
p. 512 of the 1948-44 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Total Grain 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu. 
Receipts— . 
DRY Cepad 2a tess Wet a ie Sis vue Oe 161,828,565) 12,273,485) 6,247,592 586,734| 2,444,583) 183,380, 959 
LOS BAe cates lesa ice 118, 582, 1380 7,496,487] 27,610, 593 482,529 1,400, 923] 155, 572, 662 
NOS Oe ae ceeareens icine macs 224,541,409} 16,024,099) 24,845,946 547,082 891,751!) 266, 850, 287 
LOS) Se ee te tae Oe hie tae 240,412,659} 15,204,169} 14,340,317 666,436} 2,163,482) 272,787,063 
04 Weyl VANE eae ee ae a 294,736,497] 7,958,781] 8,937,925} 2,206,498 906, 154|| 314, 745, 855 
1942 ee Nae eis Reed tn eny eet 282,400,393} 5,468,716) 7,240,814) 1,912,528 785, 929] 297, 808, 380 
| HS ey ee Be, A eee AR ees mene 219, 652, 250 9,785, 401 5, 278, 318 1, 244, 032 458, 978] 236, 418, 979 
1 Tek eRe HR ets Sey Sas ae 254,389,628} 18,838,600) 20,806,305 752, 512 739, 090)| 295, 526,135 
1945 Soke Aan cl eens 365,444,773) 44,726,587; 27,047,192) 1,869,128) 2,632,303] 441,719,983 
LO ee nerd me rtey ammonia cea ree 318,075, 743} 70,013,103] 30,789,084) 3,669,449] 1,938,882) 424, 486, 261 
Shipments— 

UR iti sectomdl eodonissnin ae 178,492,948} 18,159,516] 6,724,438 586,734} 2,811,294) 201,774, 930 
LOSS A Rea whee ed eile eed 119, 884, 101 7,358, 685| 27,090, 701 482, 529 1,180, 127]| 155, 996, 143 
OSU SES bys Rass een entcs aes 188,113,064} 13,763,219) 24, 626, 489 547,083 1,045, 658] 228, 095, 513 
1940 Fe ee ecient, neem 221,558,877} 17,360,438! 14,784,608 613, 212 1,927,316) 256, 244, 451 
POAT Raha meh erent, tes 289,226,546) 8,319,274; 9,358,776} 2,212,699! 1,048,997] 310, 166, 292 
TOAD ie tink ee Pare Ste on i 282,022,653} 5,377,665) 5,658,168} 1,873,895 777, 623]| 295, 710, 004 
ae ad cin Bite ck eee 241, 277, 883 9,214,194 5, 348, 513 1, 228, 582 556, 151!) 257, 620, 323 
DAO: 2 iNet ea UR AOR lt 5 248,581,173} 17,221,335) 17,164,441 628,979 829, 960]) 284, 425, 888 
194b eee sek erence 385,086,106} 39,039,333) 30,943,479) 1,369,573) 2,315,638] 458, 754,129 
POG terre cry toes can ed ern ea 338, 462,187] 70,460,215) 28,472,958) 3,727,565] 2,432,487] 443, 555, 412 


Wheat Flour.—Since the crop year 1937-38, when wheat-flour production 
amounted to 12,867,728 bbl., the output of Canadian mills has more than doubled, 
the 1945-46 total amounting to 26,435,341 bbl., an all-time record high. Domestic 
consumption of flour in 1945-46 displayed a substantial gain when approximately 
12,837,000 bbl. were consumed domestically as against some 10,900,000 bbl. in 
1944-45. During the 1945-46 season, the mills operated at 96-5 p.c. of their rated 
capacity. Some mills exceeded their monthly rated capacity by operating more 
than the customary number of working days per month and were instrumental in 
boosting the over-all percentage of rated capacity effective for March and May 
to 102-4 p.c. and 100-5 p.c., respectively. Statistics of employees, power installa- 


tion, value of products, etc., for flour and feed mills for 1944 are given in Table 9 


of the Manufactures Chapter at page 528. 
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Section 4.—Marketing of Live Stock and Live-Stock Products* 


Since the outbreak of war in 1939, there has been a great increase in the demand 
for live stock and live-stock products in the form of meats, dairy products, poultry 
and eggs. These products have not only been required in greater volume to meet 
requirements of the United Kingdom and other United Nations, but the demand in 
Canada has expanded sharply as a result of greater purchasing power in the hands 
of the consumers. Live stock thus makes a very important contribution to farmers’ 
income and also provides the basis for a large slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
in Canada. 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1945.—Three new records were established in 
commercial live-stock marketings in Canada in 1945. Cattle marketings numbered 
over 2,000,000 for the first time and calf and sheep marketings also reached new 
high levels. Hog marketings, however, were the lowest since 1939, and about 
3,000,000 head less than in 1944, the record year. Cattle marketed in Canada in 
1945 numbered 2,024,025, as compared with 1,528,947 in 1944. Marketings of calves 
totalled 830,346 as compared with 701,039 in 1944. Marketings of hogs through 
commercial channels in 1945 totalled 5,867,276 as compared with 8,863,830 in 1944. 
Marketings of sheep and lambs were 1,254,672 in 1945 as compared with 1,050,953 
in 1944. 

The interprovincial and export movement of all classes of live stock, except hogs, 
in 1945 showed increases over the previous year. Total shipments in 1945 with 
figures for 1944, in parentheses, were as follows: cattle 742,245. (621,075); calves 
247,919 (192,906); hogs 1,094,086 (1,887,092) ; and sheep 426,288 (377,946). 

* Revised in the Agricultural Division, Dominion, Bureau of Statistics. For more detailed information 
on this subject, see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, published annually by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics; and the ‘‘Annual Market Review”, published by the Live Stock Branch of the 


Dominion Department of Agriculture.. Statistics of live stock and poultry are given at pp. 351-356 of 
this volume. 


9.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1945 


Re ete ee ee No 


Live Stock Quebec | Ontario hal Py Alberta Pee Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 54,429} 360,184) 134,561} 360,088) 337,128 14, 007)|1, 261, 688 
Direct to packers........ 32,058] 200,834] 76,134) 135,009} 197,203 44,487] 699,719 
Direct for export........ 11,789 45,418 53 98 484 234 62,618 
Totals, Cattle........ 98,276] 606,436) 210,748) 495,195 534,815]  58,728]/2,024,025 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 123,642] 152,141] 43,285] 83,986} 46,697 1,589} 460, 887 
Direct to packers........ 91,874| 108,392} 50,915} 27,191) 72,164 4,253])) 366, 126 
Direct for export........ 734 155 2,323 1 17 . 62 41 3,333 
Totals, Calves........ 215,671) 262,856) 94,201) 111,194 118,923 5,883] 830,346 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 157,878} 237,513} 45,463} 90,912) 159,121 1,672!) 694,182 
Direct to packers........ 377, 387|1, 569,155] 441,167) 852,004 1,786,993}  34,604)5, 166, 891 
Direct for export........ 13 232 18 4 45 2 , 203 
Totals, Hogs.......... 535,278|1,806,900| 486,648) 942,920 1,946,159]  36,278)5,867,276 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards..... 129,794| 156,154| 53,928) 115,244) 75,556 4,424] 538,168 
Direct to packers........ 95,415| 155,916] 88,128] 44,230) 196, 836 36,146) 653,074 
Direct for export........ 243 211 3, 754 813 1,701} 56,562 146] 63,430 
Totals, Sheep and 
MAM Sis Fo eit cetes 5" 225,420] 315,824) 142,869) 161,175 328,954)  40,716)/1,254,672 


aN ene | ieee | errata | sone meeaeeiacern | Pam fet 


Store cattle purchased..... 1,6921 85,5941 15,463] 12,329] 72,257 1,026 188,477 
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In Table 10 are given the statistics of the grading of animals marketed through 
stockyards and direct shipments to packing plants for the years 1941 to 1945. 


10.— Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1941-45 ; 


; 
5 
Live Stock 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 7 
AT eS ke ae ee es a 
No. No. No. No. No. q 
Cattle— f 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— } 
Choice xsi ae oe ee ee eee 11,901 14,711 17,752 25, 263 92,8715 
GOOd tara re ee ee Roa oe nie ean 76, 851 86, 690 90, 000 96,092 116, 206 E 
I Vob hina bate eet © neat trp laretne 5 ahem seo 74,956 76,635 81, 891 116, 780 163,797 a 
Conmiumon ss eee eae Sty eee ae 45,251 30, 948 44,525 81,954 125, 821 ‘ 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— : é 
AONOICE ry Stree Ee ee cles 29,345 38, 225 63, 559 61, 865 68,970 4 
(GOOG Sees See et ean pene eres 52,277 51, 084 70,206 85, 750 94,285 ( 
Medison cee terrace NADA REE RE cE 24,878 19,912 31,349 53,011 50,322 : 
Common...........secceee eee eee ees 6, 526 3, 503 rea 15,332 10, 888 
Heifers— f 
ChoiGe ee es es ends Pel a ls 8,421 12,147 12,316 14,934 20, 655 
Coo ds ROR ae ae Oe ae 60, 887 68, 900 58,485 66, 874 96, 255 
Mie try JA eee Sei Petit mistenes ee eee 72,321 57,994 55, 622 81,924 115, 242 
Commion cn ok ae ere 54,814 28,690 33, 922 59,125 93,407 
Fed Calves— 
Choice eee ets Re ee neon 24,484 27,513 18,928 18,510 25, 813 
Good st Rae oa eR ee sine bees 45, 508 44,118 35, 252 34, 238° 42,276 
evi NECOIUIS ate eee iis Sect ee ences tere terres 40,616 43, 468 25,951 og, Lis 44,908 
Cows— 
Good se oe nee eee ee rant 83,710 93,736 79,358 110, 936 157, 082 
Medium cee treet ace Ee eee 99, 427 98,471 88, 722 99, 932 151, 046 
Common ete ties ee ee cee 77, 106 73, 674 69,394 81, 480 118, 577 
Canners and cutters’. ..2-s- es eens oe 107, 164 82,580 85, 902 120,199 165, 464 
Bulls— ’ 
(GOO wae ee ee ee ee 24, 502 26,971 22,914 22,639 34,910 
COMMONS? oti cr ae eee eee 47, 299 37,509 40, 643 50,194 56, 524 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 
Good eee ASS, A ees eae . 66, 589 67, 047 54,988 52,221 60, 726 
COMmMONnt re eee Sree ee eee 71,955 60, 827 66, 256 58,115 59, 824 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 
Good er ee ee eee nie 12,563 12,350 10, 842 11,528 12,450 
Common etree were OR ee cea: 8, 402 6,145 9,173 12,017 14,343 
Milkers and springers............ ASners 11,500 10, 885 9,440 TG, B27 8, 486 
Undlassiieds i. ss Penn. Meee eee ae < 10, 761 22, 533 12,312 14,488 | 20, 259 
Totals;:Cattle:: 4.50. sees e ete 1,250,014 | 1,197,266 | 1,195,473 | 1,485,105 | 1,961,407 
Calves— , 
Veal— 
Good:and Choices si.cce5 ae eee oe 238, 589 236,945 176, 241 180, 877 233, 741 
Gommon-angd medimm tein cs eect 451, 288 420, 439 378,339 445, 295 529, 265 
GYASS ee cies Tee ee EE te 128,208 106,031 86, 121 73,032 64, 007 
Totals;. CalveS..achcnncae ees 818,085 763,415 640,701 699, 204 827,013 
Hog Carcasses— . 
Jy Nigar {Wn Se aererens | tReet ras SA rer ne 1,959,970} 1,863,491 | 1,997,226 | 2,506,115 | 1,882,513 
ciel 8 Nice AR 9 2 Pinyin eI OR NY ARS A MORAL, © 8,379,022 | 3,428,636 | 3,743,893 | 4,799,573 | 8,076,057 
SEES en at ee Oa En ee ees cee 357, 946 308, 761 342, 445 594, 824 299, 754 
abel BD AN et ena ai LSU telnet’ “eee Aes ey SAD 25,092 18,715 17, 760 37,815 21,180 
ob) Sd en td fie a OR ON LAE RCAC RO OR 69,371 70,901 82,555 81,011 58,312 
Heavies aeetccn tans Stl vate aes aes 100, 069 197, 722 340, 463 195, 865 107, 231 
Foxtray Hea viesie cree scan tte cee oR elects 33,790 55,957 127,244 112,148 85,326 
ights aeae can eer en alee see ee 123,946 17,636 35, 589 93, 657 61, 205 
SOWa Re re heehee eens eee 167,001 266, 344 462, 246 442,170 269, 495 
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10.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1941-45 
—concluded 


Live Stock 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


gee erecta tients | Sarena nea Star |e ee 


a 


Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive— 
Lambs— 


Good handyweights.......-...++++++ 542,967 568, 726 553, 751 596, 275 679, 080 


(OO GMOAVACS alerts ster oil eve wipe tieisls Sbpes 27,479 14, 428 17, 608 15, 687 19, 209 
Common, all weights...........----- 96,964 96, 238 113, 895 207, 036 193, 499 

MS UCKSE Cee ene coc sheeie atalsve cleiela Gibie! a Suet 52,527 52, 462 52,332 63, 309 54, 123 

‘ Sheep— 

CHOMINGAVLOS Ee uit dec ss). sere eal 13, 868 16,725 26, 207 19, 801 30,100 
Good handy weights....../...55.22:- 50, 263 44,479 68, 081 42,685 116, 562 
GOTNTYV ORI ese Orel oli's Cate slap Si sdataveae ols 30,955 27,095 44,517 40,365 57, 544 

a iablassifiodiany, 9. cs om soos S4sesee: "10,744 8, 940 8, 239 5, 240 15, 546 
Totals, Lambs and Sheep...... 825,767 829,093 884,630 990,398 | 1,170,716 


Bd eee aS were oer cee | (ee i oe a 


Lamb and Sheep Carcasses—! 


Lambs— 
BP Ape ag etd fable aoe Sats LOD ice = e e 4,650 10, 884 
SES erga rete, BUI sue, Svate, oro ete aha fe covahe bipaez® - ~ - 2,880 5, 222 
RO tees w 5 alere vc oc oletearsiciale erels - - - 1, 836 2,021 
SETI) meet Py ge Mc deecls, 6 rustle oe a wis ois c Beeiests ses - ~ - 425 
POGE thn ccicis air isiei sx wns 2 vista wid ep > ~ - - 1,471 2,044 
Totals, Lamb and Sheep Car- 
GASSES Pecans vale darats a leraee ot = - - 11,262 20,526 


1 First graded as such in 1944. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—The growth of this industry has been 
accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the production of the industry 
into a comparatively small number of large establishments, thereby facilitating 
greater efficiency of operation and the utilization of by-products. The large increase 
in the number of establishments since 1930, only 76 firms having reported in that 
year whereas in 1931 the number was 147, is due to the inclusion of wholesale 
butchers operating small plants engaged in slaughtering only. The inclusion of 
these small establishments did not affect materially the value of production of 
the industry, which increased from $3,799,552 in 1870 to $7,132,831 in 1890 and to 
$22,217,984 in 1900. In the next decade it more than doubled, attaining a value 
of $48,527,076 in 1910, and by 1920 a value of $240,544,618 was reported. In 
1945 it was $504,849,523 as compared with $228,500,487 in 1940. The principal 


statistics of the industry for 1944 appear in the Manufactures Chapter, Table 9 


at pp. 528-533. The slaughterings reported by establishments in the industry 
in 1945 were: cattle 1,887,693, calves 829,850, lambs and sheep 1,159,962, and 
hogs 6,033,003. 


Establishments that prepare meat products for export are subject to inspection 
under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. In practice these include all the principal 
packing establishments but do not include local wholesale butchers included in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry above, nor slaughtering by retail butchers 
and by farmers for their own use and local sale. 
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11.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by Months, 
1944 and 1945 


1944 1945 


Month | 
Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 


No No No No No. No No No 

January wemeenee 90, 432 26, 663 68,437 | 941,129 159,341 33, 780 73,955 756, 572 
eDrusty. ncaa ee 93, 794 28,367 56,037 | 933,991 128,110 34,176 56,775 562, 806 
Marche reas 101, 732 55, 160 74,692 | 932,318 || 126,186 77, 858 45,174 599, 822 
A DELLentet os aoaees 93,525 82, 040 49,875 793,326 114, 587 107,324 24, 404 539, 864 
(MGV Mis Sena eees 101, 932 89, 832 35,471 | 855,324 107,526 | 102,360 18, 655 494, 488 
DUNG er eee cites 89, 352 71, 892 33,363 | 682,783 98, 222 81, 600 44, 200 377,944 
AU ic og oe an meee 95,155 62,271 46,326 | 529,607 107, 003 74,789 65, 405 310, 291 
AUSUSU ies ooh elie bho woe 60, 235 96,252 451,712 148, 745 64, 240 130; 084 298,918 
September........ 125, 159 52,965 123, 298 440,050 180, 584 59,915 159, 718 299, 186 
October ease 132,788 51,970 | 145,912 | 610,076 || 224,173 60,255 | 253,383 | 454,538 
November........ 160, 013 46, 699 145, 683 828, 409 250, 280 59, 881 228,199 527,794 
December........ 153, 517 33,151 83,823 | 767,692 179, 267 31, 448 85, 209 459, 406 

Totals........ 1,354,121 | 661,245 | 959,169 | 8,766,417 | 1,819,024 | 787,626 | 1,185,161 | 5,681,629 


Meat Consumption.—The estimates of per capita meat consumption shown 
in Table 12 represent the consumption of the civilian population only. In order to 
arrive at a proper comparison of meat consumption during 1940-45 with the 
years before the War, figures of supply were revised to compensate for amounts 
of meat used for non-civilian purposes. These deductions included purchases by 
the Department of Munitions and Supply for the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
supplies for ships’ stores, Red Cross parcels and other similar uses. 


The Canadian population figures used to arrive at the per capita consumption 
estimates were also adjusted for the members of the Armed Forces serving outside 
of Canada and living in barracks in Canada. All estimates in Table 12 are on a 
carcass weight basis except canned meats which are in terms of the product. 


12._Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1942-46, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1935-39 


E Average ; 
Item 1935-39 1942 1943 1944 19451 1946 


Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,347-0 |} 1,561-9 | 1,803-9 |} 1,958-7 | 2,420-1 2, 266-3 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 lb.| 618,556 | 748,756 | 863,175 | 932,831 | 1,119,662 | 1,053,339 


Onthand san. loe-. ons eee ere 22,684 32, 209 29, 204 35, 637 31, 831 40, 842 
Lm portsectechicnns ets cae nietees . 1582 915 375 23 2 6 
Motels; SUPPLY. chs inact es 641,398 | 776,880 | 892,754 | 968,491 | 1,151,495 | 1,094, 187 
1 Db-4 00) Be Poys, GAS I COED COIR Se a 10,899 15,961 13,549 | 107,4111) 194,754 136, 063 
Used:fortcanning..25 24s snh ee 1, 406 8, 212 5, 993 14,181 116,30 88, 480 
Inuhands Decksle ncuron ; 24,040 29, 204 35, 637 31,831 40, 842 30, 551 
Used by non-civilians.......... ef Nil 51,911 63, 418 64, 546 65, 000 18, 218 
Toraus, CivinIAN CONSUMPTION ‘“‘ 605, 053 671, 592 774, 157 750, 5221) 734,597 820, 875 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 54-7 60-1 69-3 66-61 64-6 67-2 


es 


Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 1,333-6 | 1,333-8 | 1,204-0] 1,373-0 | 1,493-8 1, 464-8 
Estimated dressed weight..... 7000 lb.} 116,372 118,311 118, 209 125, 993 141,391 132, 022 


OnMandkantelcs acters s 3,452 6, 237 2,308 5, 419 5,155 5,348 
Importscraceer eens oo ae # 3 3 3 3 3 3 
PLOtalss SUpD Vacs te yeas “ 119, 824 124, 548 120, 517 131,412 146, 546 137,370 
EIRHOTIS Hck eee a Ae ae s Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Used for canning. 7...0.<.....%.< < 22 27 23 25 2,195 5,459, 
Onthand = Deessl sc earch fs 3, 785 2,308 5,419 $155 5,348 3,427 
Used by non-civilians.......... -: Nil 1,115 1,451 2,735 4,000 | 481 
Torats, Civitan ConsuMPTION “ 116, 017 121,098 113, 624 123, 497 135, 003 128, 00 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 10-5 10-8 10:2 11-0 11-9 10-5 


TE 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 821. 
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12.—Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1942-46, 
' with Five-Year Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Average 


Item 1935-39 1942 1943 1944 19451 1946 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada. ’000 5,165-1 | 9,283-3 | 10,550-8 | 11,421-5 | 8, 683-7 6, 503-5 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 Ib.| 620,522 |1,188,295 |1,394,400 |1, 503,257 |1, 111,607 823, 846 
nshand seanailinie sine sok ness es 34, 511 , 562 55, 650 85, 472 48, 852 33,072 
RRNA OL US estes sete raw tere siz ia Sicteoeis ss 7,394 937 2,306 665 17 726 
PROBS MSUDDL Visco arts Sotelo ote, c'0% s 662,427 | 1,260,794 | 1,452,356 | 1,589,394 | 1,160,476 857, 644 
EX OTES © eet esd Shes ais ja6e.6 5 iors iS 179,630 | 537,431 | 587,475 | 717,714 | 462,049 297, 871 
Used for canning............... ss 4,495 32, 132 53, 764 91,438 46,116 52,143 
AMMAN DEC LS Ler o Sern weecs care oe 37, 863 55, 650 85, 472 48, 852 33,072 38, 600 
Used by non-civilians.......... f§ Nil 39, 025 44,088 39, 948 40,000 6, 506 
Torats, CivinIAN ConsuMPTION “ 440,439 | 596,556 | 681,557 | 691,442 | 579,239 462,524 
Civilian consumption per capita. Ib. 39-91 53-3 61- 61-4 50- 37°9 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada ’000 1,543-0 | 1,369-0} 1,508-5 | 1,415-0} 1,634-1 1,673-5 
Estimated dressed weight..... 000 lb.|. 61, 417 56,473 62,092 57,727 69, 008 71, 249 
Onihand= Janel, of... p20 sae 6,190 6, 861 5,054 9,419 6,930 7,778 
MORES CUE opin Wines sao cd ks 8 se 422 2,010 29 Nil Nil il 
Porals sSupply sosass ssa e ee > ce 68, 029 65, 344 67,175 67, 146 75, 938 79,027 
HUXPOLUS4 sedate sigan eee tess % 248 628 891 1, 589 7,951 11, 268 
Msedifiou canning ys... 2.3 ke wees ss 37 133 129 218 1, 563 1,303 
Onvhands DCCs ls ceiccces Fee iy 5,965 5, 054 9,419 6,930 7,778 7,070 
Used by non-civilians.......... “6 Nil 3, 763 5,055 3,912 4,800 578 
Toraus, CrviriaN CONSUMPTION “ 61,779 55,766 51, 681 54, 497 53, 846 58, 808 
Civilian consumption per capita. Ib. 5-6 5:0 4- 4- 4: 4-8 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production.......... ’000 Ib. 5, 624 34, 547 47,794 77,460 | 199,017 191,016 
MA POLES atartec fe era ti sls dele sales 6 12, 292 4,555 5, 640 5, 685 656 1 
Change in stocks5.............. + 4 4 +998 | +7,707 | +-50,000 Nil 
Motals; Supplyscsscascen oe 4 Sats 17,916 39, 102 52, 436 75,438 | 149,673 191,017 
ELXDOLLTS  Gtaniee aiiets ects oie 6 sf 1,999 9,761 18, 820 39, 707 98,704 148,349 
Used by non-civilians.......... ss Nil 4,013 7,681 12,495 10,000 Nil 
Torats, CrviiAN Consumption “ 15,917 25, 328 25, 935 23, 236 40, 969 42, 668 
Civilian consumption per capita, Ib. 1-4 2- 2- 2: 3-6 3°5 
Offals— : 
Estimated production.......... ’000 lb. 64, 611 89, 036 98,770 | 108,765 | 107,096 92,539 
MIDOLUS scale ets are site whe te s 4 167 1 Nil Nil il 
BO talsOUDDLY sha itiae sooie sh ses sf 64,611 89, 203 98,780 | 108,765 | 107,096 92, 539 
POXPOLUS area te vn Sree cee ies es 4 12,927 9,595 14, 700 10, 839 5, 264 
Wsed for eanning..... 0.22... se 583 3,306 5, 268 7,870 25, 550 27,191 
Used by non-civilians.......... 6 Nil 1, 839 2,411 3,196 2,000 242 
Toraus, CrvILIAN CONSUMPTION ‘“ 64, 028 71,131 81, 506 82,999 68, 707 59, 842 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 5°8 6: Ws 7: 6- 4-9 
Lard— 
Estimated production.......... 000 lb.| 63,237 | 106,372 | 119,884} 140,753 94,328 58, 363 
MAN CANS A ccd. s clseitiee = 9 ee 2,685 6, 674 2,85 5, 481 4,961 972 
MIEHOVIS eis -sone ais isd nace oeciss si 56 1 Nil 4 4 5, 0007 
Mists SUDDLY a awrscis oa aye sled eck ok: 65,978 | 113,047 | 122,736 | 146,2341) 99,289 64,335 
PRINT AS asc tiye cles t's. <ei< Sievosslp.cwave-e s 19, 485 1,612 734 32,310 3,110 442 
Used for canning............... i 75 398 27 13,0226 8,990 2,694 
MnehanG WWe66.31% 6.5.5 oes ss e 2,963 2, 852 5,481 4,961 972 1,455 
Used by non-civilians.......... ee Nil 511 61 2,262 1,000 500 
Toraus, Crvm1an Consumption “ 43,455 | 107,674} 115,875 93,679 85, 217 59, 244 
Civilian consumption per capita. lb. 3°9 9-6 10:4 8-3 7°5 4-9 


therefore are subtracted. 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. f 
3 Not available separately; quantity small and included with 
5 The positive changes in stocks represent deductions from the available 
§Includes lard used in shortening. 


2 Includes edible offal of beef and veal. 
imports of beef. 4 Not available. 
supply during a given year and 
7 Estimated. 
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Section 5.—Cold Storage 


Cold-Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6; now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927), subsidies have been granted 
by the Federal Government to encourage the construction and equipment of 
cold-storage warehouses open to the public: the Act and regulations made there- 
under is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


13.—Cold-Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1945 


Nors.—The figures in this table, which do not include creameries with mechanical refrigeration, were 
supplied by J. F. Singleton, Associate Director, Marketing Service, Dairy Products Division, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. ; 


SONA 2 1) Oa ee 
——————————————— SS SSS SSS SSS 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
Province . Refrig- Total Refrig- 
Number erated Cost Gaba Number erated 
Space y Space 
cu. ft $ $ cu. ft 
Prince Edward Island.......... 6 264, 666 134, 101 39,774 11 317,711 
Nova Scotian mihi dar see tenis 13 3, 263,328 3, 038, 994 902, 418 35 4,087, 480 
New brunswickren sear ere ec: 6 1,395, 192 584, 806 175, 441 17 1,618,319 
Muebet kc ke eaaauese ein cate. 15 577, 841 661, 708 198, 511 102 12 2138427, 
Ontarions ere eee esate 51 6,485,807 | 3,938,550 | 1,175,541 231 22, 206, 991 
Wianitoba). cocina cine neeloie ee 7 2,299,998 1, 655, 360 496, 156 24 6, 682, 658 
Saskatehewan sts se ue sa ee elite ok 4 441, 868 268, 707 80, 612 30 1, 638, 551 
NI DOEGE Rie Ge iectciasciaes oenrne 4 409,471 351, 500 105, 450 16 3, 642, 580 
British Columbiav.cs sneceess 49 12,777,336 | 3,927,779 | 1,178,334 108 21, 103, 034 
Totalsees... cen 155 27,915,507 | 14,561,505 | 4,352,237 574 73,511,051 


Cold-Storage Stocks.—Since 1917 statistics of stocks on hand of food com- 
modities in cold storage have been published but throughout the years the data have 


been expanded by many subdivisions of the products and by the inclusion of more. 


foods. Monthly and annual reports issued by the Agricultural Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics give detailed information on cold-storage holdings. 


14.—Stocks of Food of Canadian Origin on Hand in Cold-Storage Warehouses, in 
Other Warehouses and in Dairy Factories, 1946 


i EEE 
oe OOOOoDoeoeoeeeeeeeeooooaeaeeeeeeeeooanawyqyoqosa08»Ss$<=S>SqE ee 


ee Date : Date 
Minimum : Maximum . 
: As at : at which : at which | Average 
Commodity Jan. 1 ee Minimum pig Maximum|12 Months 
= Occurred fs Occurred 
Butter (creamery, dairy and 
AA UTEN A Bho eee OIA caer Moe Oe 7000 lb.) 35,965 5,275 | Apr. 1 TOn427 Octane! 
Gheese (factory, }3....s<nen. css ve 26, 522 18,059 | Apr. 1 52,213 | Aug. 1 
Evaporated whole milk.......... i 18, 423 6,963 | Mar. 1 29,334 | Sept. 1 
Skim=milki powders ssoasoenre sf 1, 823 734 | Apr. 1 5,194 | Sept. 1 
Eggs— 
Shellfta.p aetna ree eee 000 doz. 1,953 1,462 | Dec. 1 16,208 | July 1 
TOZEN NS: ideas tes ue oa ’000 lb. 8,679 3,840 |} Apr. 1 10,614 | Sept. 1 
Poultryo(dressed) is. inyasaaitenass + us 16,319 3,387 | June 1 26,166 | Dec. 1 
Pork— 
Brosh Ae Wore eee homie orelsts e 4, 833 3,261 | Sept. 1 5, £30 |LOG ck 
Progen ones < pigs seen a ¢ 10, 837 3,020 | Oct. 1 37,001 | June 1 
@ured and'an’ctire:s:2).)<n ke s 17,402 12,005), Oct. 1 175589) Apr. 1 
Bandste. Satikat Bele ce es $ 972 59d Ockerael: P57 deMarset 
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14.—Stocks of Food of Canadian Origin on Hand in Cold-Storage Warehouses, in 
Other Warehouses and in Dairy Factories, 1946—concluded 


are Date eure Date 
Minimum ° Maximum . 
: As at : at which : at which | Average 
Commodity ; Jan. 1 Eine Minimum Pee Maximum |12 Months 
Occurred eS Occurred 
Beef— 
Hines Wen eesti ss oes. caretis ope *000 lb 9,509 3,447 | May 1 11973. |; Wee: 1. 8,110 
PE POV OMe re ocean es Lie i oes ese ars 26, 817 4,753 | Aug. 1 26,817 | Jan 1 12,395 
AETITOO OLOER < ohenee a aine ois ie soe h 680 381 | June 1 1,165 | Dec. 1 73 
APS is gate ato Oren Rena a Re ae “s 5,348 128550) Mars 1 5,348 | Jan. 1 3,724 
Mutton and lamb............... s 7,778 841 | July 1 7,778 | Jan 1 3, 958 
Fish— 
PrOvenireSle ee es ceaieore as othe cs 27,730 15,537 | May 1 45,767 | Sept. 1 30, 697 
Mrozen: smoked a. sicas aimee = 1,781 Pasi Marae 3,260 | Sept. 1 2,182 
Fruit— 
plese (ireslh) sat kitetee setecise oi ’000 bu. 1,736 eal pad hi laizeteayt CoOL Ae wet. 24 1 6, 024 
EROZON PUT hea che eee wee *000 Ib. 9,511 4,165 | June 1 14,116 | Oct. 1 9,478 
Tn, preservatives . <i. c0.-9 6%» - ¥; 16,360 | 8,813 | June 1 21-03) Octse 1 14, 946 
MAOtRLOCS uate reso site as ose d se CON 245, 538 1,509 | Aug. «1 535,977.) Dec. 1 111,911 


Section 6.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Two comprehensive surveys have been made of the business carried on by 
retail and wholesale trading establishments in Canada. The first census of this type 
was undertaken in 1931, in connection with the Seventh Decennial Census. This 
Census related to the business transacted in 1930, and covered the operations of 
service establishments, including hotels, in addition to wholesale and retail trading 
firms. The results for 1930 are contained in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 
1931. A second Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, taken in 
1941 as part of the Eighth Decennial Census, related to the business transacted in 
the census year. The results of that Census, in so far as retail trade is concerned, 
are given in the 1941 Census Volume X, while the results for wholesale and service 
establishments are contained in Volume’ XI. 

A summary of the main features of the retail and wholesale marketing structure 
of the country, as revealed by the Census, is presented in the following Subsections. 
This information is given in more detail at pp. 597-621 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Merchandising 


Wholesale trade, for census purposes, has been taken to include all agencies of 
distribution between the producer on the one hand and the retailer or industrial or 
other large user on the other hand. It does not include manufacturing plants 
but does include manufacturers’ sales branches or offices operated at locations apart 


from plants. In addition to regular wholesalers (including exporters and importers), 


agents, brokers and commission merchants have been included, as well as assemblers 
of primary products, such as co-operative marketing associations, grain elevators, 
and city or country buyers of primary products. The wholesale trade census also 
includes the bulk tank stations operated by distributors of petroleum products. 


* Revised under the direction of W. H. Losee, Director, Census of Industry and Merchandising 
‘cee Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by A. C. Steedman, Chief, Merchandising and Services 
tatistics. 


e 
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In all, 24,758 wholesale establishments were recorded in the results of the 1941 
Census and these provided employment for 117,471 persons who received 
$189,449,000 in salaries, wages and commissions. In addition, there were 13,656 
proprietors of unincorporated firms employed in wholesale trading. An aggregate 
volume of business amounting to $5,290,751,000 was reported for these wholesale 
establishments, of which $4,278,342,000 represented sales made by the reporting 
firms on their own account and $1,012,409,000 represented sales made on com- 
mission for others. 


Since one type of wholesaler may sell to another, there is some duplication 
in the aggregate sales volume of all wholesalers. Nor can the volume of wholesale 
trade be related to retail trade, since a considerable portion of the business of whole- 
salers is done with industrial or large users or with foreign buyers and thus never 
enters the retail field. 


Wholesalers are classified on various bases such as according to amount of 
annual sales, number of employees, form of organization, number of marketing 
units, ete. The two fundamental bases for classification, however, are by type of 
operation and by kind of business. 


Type of Operation.—Wholesale establishments have been classified primarily 
by type of operation, that is, according to functions performed, 31 individual types 
having been grouped into six major classifications. Wholesalers proper, consisting 
of firms performing most of the functions of wholesalers, such as buying and selling 
on their own account, extending credit, providing delivery service, etc., form the 
most important major group. This group, in addition to regular wholesale 
merchants, includes importers and exporters of merchandise and also voluntary 
group wholesalers who service a particular group of more or less closely associated 
retail stores. There were 9,417 establishments classified as wholesalers proper in 
1941, and these had sales of $2,358,475,000 or 44-6 p.c. of the aggregate wholesale 
sales and employed 74,800 persons who received $117,390,000 in salaries, wages 
and commissions. 


The next largest group in volume of business was manufacturers’ sales branches 
or offices maintained at locations apart from plants and whose sales amounted to 
$1,206,994,000 or 22-8 p.c. of total wholesale sales. These 1,622 establishments 
provided employment for 20,782 persons with salaries, wages and commissions of 
$40,034,000. 


Agents and brokers, composed of manufacturers’ agents, commission merchants, 
import and export agents, brokers, etc., doing business on a commission basis for 
others and, as a rule, carrying no stocks, accounted for $907,520,000 sales or 17-2 
p.c. of the total sales of all wholesalers. Salaries to 4,423 employees in this group 
of wholesalers, totalled $8,677,000. 


Establishments numbering 7,366 with a sales volume of $453,301,000 or 
8-6 p.c. of the total were classified as assemblers of primary products. This group 
includes firms engaged in the assembling and distributing of farm and other primary 
products, such as co-operative marketing associations and sales agencies, grain 
elevators, and city or country buyers of primary products who purchase directly 
from producers. This type employed 10,499 persons to whom salaries, wages and 
commissions of $13,356,000 were paid. 
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The 3,973 petroleum bulk tank stations engaged in the distribution of petroleum 
products by tank car to retailers and such users as farmers, fishermen and small 
industrial users transacted a business of $216,292,000, constituting 4-1 p.c. of the 
total wholesale trade, and paid $6,890,000 to 4,968 employees. 


The sixth major group is a residual class including all other types, such as 
film exchanges, distributing warehouses and government-owned companies. These 
numbered 274 establishments, which had sales of $148,168,000 and provided 
employment for 1,999 persons who received $3,102,000 in salaries and wages. 


Kind of Business.—The other major basis for classification used in the 
wholesale census was by kind of business, according to the main commodity or 
commodities handled. There were about 150 individual kind-of-business classifica- 
tions and these were grouped under 25 major classifications. Among wholesalers 
proper, the largest volume of business in 1941 was transacted by the groceries and. 
food specialties group, with sales of $347,472,000, followed by the food products | 
(except groceries) group with sales of $237,935,000. Next in importance, in point 


of view of sales, amounting to $207,856,000, was the machinery group. The most 


important trade according to volume of sales among manufacturers’ sales branches 
was the metals and metal work classification with 75 establishments doing a business 
of $177,152,000. Important, also, in this type were the sales of dry goods and 
apparel, electrical goods, petroleum products and groceries and food specialties 
trades. The farm products (raw materials) group doing a business of $364,277,000 
formed the most important kind-of-business classification among the agents and 
brokers so far as volume of business is concerned, followed by the dry goods and 
apparel group with a sales volume of $116,914,000 but with a greater number of 
establishments participating. Assemblers of primary products were concentrated 
in the farm products (raw materials) trade; this kind of business accounted for 
6,333 establishments and had sales of $368,355,000. The food products (except 
groceries) trade was the other important kind-of-business classification found in 
the assemblers group and this trade accounted for sales of $73,777,000. 


Provincial Distribution.—Almost two-thirds of the total wholesale trade of 
Canada was at the date of the Census, concentrated in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, the former having sales valued at $1,744,664,000 or 33 p.c. of total 
sales and the latter, sales of $1,726,521,000 or 32-6 p.c. of the total. Manitoba 
came next with $579,613,000 or 11 p.c., while British Columbia accounted for 7-2 
p.c.; Alberta, 6-1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 5-3 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 2-9 p.c.; New 
Brunswick, 1-7 p.c.; and Prince Edward Island, less than 1 p.c. 


The proportion of the total trade transacted in each province varied for the 
different major types into which the wholesale field is divided. For wholesalers 
proper, Quebec came first in 1941 with 36-0 p.c. of the total trade, followed closely 
by Ontario with 34-7 p.c. The Prairie Provinces accounted for 15-4 p.c., British 
Columbia for 8-1 p.c. and the Maritime Provinces for the remaining 5-8 p.c. Apart 
from a slightly greater concentration in Quebec and Ontario, the distribution of 


sales for manufacturers’ sales branches was similar to that for wholesalers proper. 


On the other hand, the Prairie Provinces occupied a much more important role in. 
the other categories. They accounted for 29-3 p.c. of the total sales of all petroleum 
bulk tank stations, 34-2 p.c. of the sales of all agents and brokers and 66-4 p.c. of 
the total business done by all assemblers of primary products. 
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Miscellaneous Analyses.—Wholesale data are also analysed by size of 
business, number of employees, form of organization, type of purchaser, etc. These 
analyses are summarized at pp. 606-607 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Retail Merchandise Trade 


Extent of the Known Retail Trade.—The total known retail merchandise 
trade in Canada for 1941, as recorded in the results of the Merchandising Census, 
was valued at $3,667,715,600 or an average of $319 per person. By far the greatest 
proportion of this business was transacted through retail stores. The total sales 


volume of business transacted by retail stores in 1941 was $3,440,901,700, but in-— 


cluded in this figure are certain components that cannot be considered as retail 
merchandise sales. Some retail stores secure a minor proportion of their total 
revenue from repair work while others sell merchandise on a wholesale basis to a 
limited extent. On deducting these subsidiary amounts from the over-all turnover 
of $3,440,901,700, there remains a figure of $3, 354, 499,100 which represents retail 
merchandise sales through retail stores. 


In addition to the business done by retail stores, sales of merchandise at retail — 


are made by some other types. Hotels sell meals, alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
magazines, etc. Wholesale establishments transact a small volume of retail business. 
Some manufacturing plants, particularly manufacturing bakeries and dairies, 
sell directly to the ultimate consumer. Co-operative associations and line elevator 
companies are engaged in the retail distribution of farmers’ supplies. Retail sales 
are made by itinerant operators and also by persons carrying on a retail business 
from their homes as a minor activity in conjunction with their main occupation. 

Retail business of the types mentioned above was measured in the 1941 Census 
and is summarized in Table 15. The two chief unmeasured elements in the total 
retail trade are the sales made on farmers’ markets in urban centres and the sales 
made direct to Heusen Oe by PORT eer At U Lg of dairy products. 


15.—Total Recorded Retail Merchandise Trade, 1941 


P2C} PCe 
Item Amount of Item Amount of 
Total Total 
$ $ 
Retailistorescaaenttesk cece 3,354,499,100 | 91-46 ||Sales of farmers’ supplies by 
Hotel sales of meals, alco- co-operative associations 
holic beverages, tobacco, and line elevators......... 21,304, 200 0-58 
Obes Se Sa eee 109, 022, 100 2-98 |iSales by itinerant operators. 13, 286, 500 0°36 
Retail sales by wholesalers.. 60, 265, 300 1-64 ||Merchandise sales by service 
Retail sales by manufactur- establishments =... .0..6:: 10, 347, 200 0-28 
ing bakeries and dairies... 93, 049, 700 2-54 Other known retail sales.... 5,941, 500 0-16 


Total Recorded Retail : 
Merchandise Trade....| 3,667,715,600 | 100-00 


Summary Statistics of Retail Stores.—The remainder of this Section is 
confined to an analysis of the operations of retail stores as considered in the broader 
sense to include not only stores but also gasoline filling stations, restaurants, lumber 
yards and all other types of outlets engaged chiefly in the sale of merchandise at retail. 
Including all such types, there were 137,331 retail outlets recorded in the 1941 Census. 
These required the services of 297,047 full-time and 95,561 part-time employees to 
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whom $314,438,000 was paid in salaries and wages. In addition, there were 131,823 
proprietors of unincorporated firms working on their own account. Annual sales 
totalled $3,440,902,000 and year-end stocks were valued at $540,864,000. 


16._Summary of Retail Merchandise Trade, by Provinces, 1941 


ee S50_0000—T0T—_w——»&>m=a=—r'" 


f : Peo! Employees Salaries Stocks at 
Province or Territory Stores RE OE ocean) SERENE EET and Sales Deer, 

Ue Full-time] Part-time] Wages 1941 

No No No No $000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island........ 863 859 1,425 308 1,135 15, 936 3,495 
ING VA SCOURS ieee late Riseiis 6, 790 6, 250 1s sae 3,938 12,959 | 165,034 23,776 
New Brunswick.............- 4,988 4,629 9,004 2,058 8,335 | 101, 843 17, 209 
@iebeC so. settee sles seine tte 39,712 38, 574 74, 562 22,187 72,380 | 818, 671 138, 807 
LATION tee eerie eee 47,055 44,891 121,042 44,800 | 134,730 |1, 406,977 206, 162 
AVE AILODE aise axes sin cea’ oes 7,219 7,058 20,387 5, 069 20,215 | 210,833 30, 020 
Saskatchewan.............6-- 10, 088 9, 644 14, 641 4,611 14,550 | 186, 886 37, 262 
IN oleval er Ske Shel Set Pen Bien 9, 222 9,186 16, 760 4,639 18,817 | 221,071 37, 511 
British Columbia............ 115/253 10, 658 25, 649 7,920 30,964 | 309,573 44,958 
Yukon and N.W. Territories.. 141 74 220 on 353 4,078 1, 664 
Canada.s:. eter 137,331 | 131,823 | 297,047 95,561 | 314,438 | 3,440,902 540,864 
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Large-Scale Merchandising.—The development of large-scale merchandising 
in Canada has, on the whole, followed the same trend as shown by other countries. 


Large establishments, such as department stores, had shown marked development 


prior to 1930, but this trend did not continue between 1930 and 1941. The chain- 
store system of distribution is important, especially in such lines as grocery and meat 
and variety stores. 


Although chain and department stores accounted for a considerable proportion 
of the retail trade in Canada, the bulk of retail business was transacted through 
independent outlets in 1941. The relative position of chain-store sales changed very 
slightly between the two census years, chain-store sales forming 18-3 p.c. of all 
retail trade in 1930 and 18-7 p.c. in 1941. Department stores gave way to a very 
small degree in favour of independent stores. Department stores transacted 12-9 
p.c. and 11-0 p.c. of the retail sales in 1930 and 1941, respectively, while the per- 
centage of the total retail trade transacted by independent stores increased from 
68-8 p.c. in 1930 to 70-3 p.c. in 1941. 


An analysis by kind of business revealed that some trades were predominantly 
independent store fields. Independently operated country general stores accounted 
for 96-2 p.c. of the sales of all such stores, while sales of independent filling stations 
formed 91-4 p.c. of the total for that business. Men’s and women’s specialty clothing 
stores, restaurants, tobacco stores and stands, grocery stores, and drug stores are other 
trades in which independent merchants far outweighed chain companies, and 
over 80 p.c. of the business for these was done through the independent type of 
retail outlet. The independent shoe store was the major type of operation in that 
trade in 1941, transacting 62-7 p.c. of the business, but this proportion was con- 
siderably smaller than the 77-3 p.c. done by independent stores in 1930, indicating 
an expansion in the chain shoe business during the intercensal period. 


Tables showing the relative positions of independent, chain and department 
stores, by economic divisions, 1930 and 1941, as well as retail merchandise trade 
in all stores by selected kinds of business and by types of operation, 1930 and 1941, 
are given at pp. 609-610 of the 1945 Year Book. 
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Chain Stores.—For census purposes, chains are taken to mean all groups of 
four or more stores (except department stores) under the same ownership and 
management and carrying on the same kind of business. All department stores 
are considered as independents irrespective of the number of stores operated by 
any one company. 

The 532 chain companies operating 8,011 stores transacted 18-7 p.c. of the 
total retail trade in the census year. Variety stores were operated chiefly on a chain 
basis, variety chain-store sales forming 86-9 p.c. of the total. 


Retail Merchandise Trade in Urban Centres.—The greatest proportion 
of retail trade in 1941 was transacted in the urban centres, having populations of 
100,000 or over. While these cities had 23 p.c. of Canada’s population, their 
sales amounted to 40 p.c. of the retail sales transacted in the census year. At the 
other end of the scale, the small villages and rural areas, places of less than 1,000 
population, accounted for 49 p.c. of the population and only 17 p.c. of the retail 
trading. Urban centres falling in the 1,000 to 30,000 grouping and representing 
20 p.c. of the population transacted 29 p.c. of the total retail sales. Cities of the 
30,000 to 100,000 population class, housed 8 p.c. of the persons in Canada and 
transacted 14 p.c. of the sales. It should be pointed out that sales are attributed 
to the centres where the purchases are made, rather than to the areas from which 
that business is drawn. ‘Thus, it becomes apparent that many urban centres act 
as distributing points for surrounding areas, and that the business attributed to 
these cities does not necessarily reflect the consumer demand within the city. 


The intercensal expansion of population, stores, and sales for all cities of over 
10,000 population in 1941 is given at pp. 611-612 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Commodity Distribution of Consumer Dollar.—In 1941 food products 
came first in point of view of dollar sales accounting for 26-8 p.c. of the total 
expenditure. Automotive products, including not only purchases of new and used 
motor-vehicles but also gasoline and oil, tires and tubes, parts and accessories, 
came second forming 15-2 p.c. of the total. Clothing and shoes came third with 
14-6 p.c. followed by household effects with 8-3 p.c. Sales of alcoholic beverages 
amounted to 6-6 p.c.; building materials, 4-7 p.c.; receipts from the sale of meals, 
4-2 p.c.; fuel, 3-1 p.c.; drugs, drug sundries and toilet goods, 2-3 p.c.; piece goods, 
notions and smallwares, 1-8 p.c.; and other merchandise, 12-4 p.c. 


Miscellaneous Analyses.—Retail data are also analysed by size of business, 
number of employees, etc. These analyses are outlined at p. 611 of the 1946 Year 
Book but are given in greater detail at pp. 604-615 of the 1945 edition and in the 
1941 Census Volume X. 


Subsection 3.—Retail Service Establishments 


The Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments included in its 
scope not only firms engaged in the retail and wholesale merchandise trades but 
also a large number of different types of service establishments in which the annual 
revenue represented receipts from services performed rather than from the sale 
of merchandise. A considerable number of firms overlap these two functions, being 
engaged partially in selling goods and partially in providing services. Establish- 
ments were assigned in their entirety to either the merchandising or service section 
of the census on the basis of their major activity as measured in terms of annual 
receipts. 
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There were 49,271 service establishments which came within the scope of the 
1941 Census with receipts of $254,678,000 as compared with 42,223 service estab- | 
lishments with receipts of $249,455,900 in 1930. Service establishments in 1941 
gave employment to 62,781 full-time employees and to 21,647 persons on a part- 
time basis and spent $62,984,000 in salaries and wages. 

There was a marked expansion both in the number and receipts of beauty 
parlours between 1930 and 1941. For 1930, the results showed 2,385 beauty 
parlours with $6,109,300 receipts as compared with 5,619 beauty parlours operating 
in 1941 and having receipts of $12,884,400. Receipts of establishments in the 
photographic group increased from $5,078,600 in 1930 to $6,901,300 in 1941, reveal- 
ing a major development in photographers’ services. Results of the 1941 Census 
also showed an amount of $43,329,800 spent for laundry and dry cleaning services 
while receipts for such services in 1930 amounted to $33,944,500. Repair shops, 
including jewellery and watch repairs, automobile and bicycle repairs, blacksmith 
shops, and upholstery and furniture services, had receipts of $37,512,100 in 1941. 


Hotels.—Results of the census of hotels for 1941 showed 5,646 hotels in 
Canada with annual receipts of $147,488,156, of which $78,695,770 or 53 p.c. 
represented the sale of alcoholic beverages, $57,706,350 or 39 p.c. was obtained - 
from room rentals and the sale of meals while the remaining 8 p.c. represented 
receipts from miscellaneous sources. More detailed information on hotels is given 
at p. 612 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 4.—Current Merchandising and Service Statistics 


A complete census of all trading establishments is a major undertaking and 
it is not possible to survey the entire field annually. Measurements of the more 
significant post-census trends and developments are effected through the medium 
of a series of annual, monthly and special projects. The following paragraphs 
review results of the most recent analyses of various aspects of Canadian 
merchandising. 


Wholesale Trade.—Current trends in wholesale trade are recorded by monthly 


indexes of sales based on reports from a representative sample of wholesale 


merchants in nine lines of consumer goods. The trades covered in this survey are 
automotive equipment, drugs, clothing, footwear, dry goods, fruits and vegetables, 
grocery, hardware, and tobacco and confectionery. Composite sales indexes for 
these kinds of business (on the base 1935-39=100,) averaged 141-9 for 1941, 
156-2 for 1942, 168-2 for 1943, 185-9 for 1944 and 205-3 for 1945. Using 1941 as 
a base, the indexes indicate that the dollar sales volume of wholesalers in the nine 
lines covered by the survey was up 10-1 p.c. in 1942, 18-5 p.c. in 1943, 31-0 p.c. 


in 1944 and 44-7 p.c. in 1945. The upward trend continued in 1946, sales in the 


first ten months being 20 p.c. higher than in the corresponding period of 1945. 


Retail Trade.—Total sales of retail stores in Canada for the year 1945 were 
estimated to be $4,591,885,000, 11 p.c. above sales in 1944 and 33 p.c. greater than 


sales in the census year, 1941. Sales expansion since 1941 has been most 
_ pronounced in country general stores, hardware and building materials, restaurants, 
_ jewellery stores, alcoholic beverage outlets and tobacco stores, all of which had 
sales in 1945 exceeding 1941 figures by more than 60 p.c. More moderate increases 
were experienced by most other kinds of retail establishments during the same 


interval, although the automotive trades constituted an exception to this trend. 
Dollar sales for the combined automotive trades in 1945 were 28-9 p.c. below 
1941 volumé, the reduction from the census year resulting chiefly from the very 
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PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
RETAIL MERCHANDISE SALES OF CONSUMER DOLLAR 
BY PROVINCES BY TYPES OF STORE ‘ 

1945 1941 


e 
*pata For inter-censal years are estimated. 


limited distribution of new motor-vehicle sales in the most recent year. Of the- 
total retail trade in 1945, 19 p.c., or $877,895,900, was handled through the 6,725 | 
outlets operated by 426 chain companies. > 

Estimates of sales for the years 1930 and 1941 together with indexes of retail — 


sales for 1931-41, by provinces and for certain kinds of business, appear at p. 614 — 


of the 1946 Year Book. Table 17 gives the indexes for 1931-45. ¥e > 
17.—Indexes of Retail Sales in Canada, 1931-45 "s 
(1930=100) A 


Year Index Year 
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18.—Estimated Retail Merchandise Sales, by Provinces and by Kinds of Business, 
1943-45 


Norre.—Group totals may include kinds of business for which separate figures are not shown. Chain 
store figures are included in this table, but are also given in detail in Table 19. 


: Pic; 
Province and Kind of Business : 1943 1944 1945 Change 1945 
from 1944 
$000 $000 $7000 
Province 

WETTIG APO VANDER See eats coe icie te fice hs ten oe ae ne bee 324, 708 359, 566 394, 297 +9-7 
EOE) 8 Cigar oh see gh GR OR dg ER 931,388 | 1,001,9631) 1,117,363 +11-5 
MONTEL T OMe Pp iter re he Bere cacao St ae Pel orateuie weal 1, 449, 638 1,558,510 1, 742, 409 +11-8 
VESTNEGO PE ys eee Meelis elites eh OE ROTO eae 239, 403 264, 982 292,735 +10°-5 
SSH CoL UE URE aire NE chore fats city Sen ear ee aero ete DAS ole 248,031 277, 466 +11-9 
JeNU hoch ee Mey TS) tes rile es I Sr See PO SoC em De 263, 990 292, 622 321, 250 +9-8 
PETtIS OMIM OIE cai) Aras Masiocind sho ae omeoeun ie: 355, 788 390, 584 438, 838 +12-4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................0.- 7,614 6, 893 UA Iai +9-2 
QATAR iy ee teat 3,785,840 | 4,123,1511) 4,591,885 +11-4 


Kind of Business 


Food Group— 
Grocery, combination and meat markets........... 786, 311 842, 336 918,744 +9-1 
; Totals, Food Group..................... 950,332 | 1,017,541 | 1,110,314 +9-1 
Country General Stores..............0.....0....0005 289,583 321,308 354, 684 | +104 
eh - General Merchandise Group— 
pe VENUE CMA SUOLES ais. ote oe etraies Stee Pa de ea sie Lees 423,618 464, 880 516, 141 +11-0 
7 IVATIGEYUSCOLOS Sacre catoe cote e cee ae helo a he Sele aioe ale 98,018 102, 857 111,573 +8:5 
Totals, General Merchandise Group....... 602,204 654,954 722,804 +10-4 
Attomotive: Group. 0c. 5026, cae ss csc ccd ces eoelea cas 311,330 351,942 424,301 +20-6 
Apparel Group— j 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings stores.... 96,311 102, 814 112711 +9-6 
DANM by ClOLMITILISLOLES of acne wens on ba heelee's cokes 93, 498 98, 760 108, 987 +10-4 
Women’s apparel and accessories stores............. 126, 583 136, 253 147, 766 +8-4 
EOC IALOLES gh neni kc taiete wre cers ithe es wis eal e ila ce Oe 56,117 59, 631 66, 430 +11-4 
Totals, Apparel Group...................... 3725509 397,458 435,894 +9-9 
Building Materials Group......................... 209,967 247 5723 281,418 +18-6 
Furniture, Household and Radio Group— 
LOS Ee oreW VAS V4S) 0) 2s RAR She eR SERED is On PRR 59,909 65, 766 74, 500 +13-3 
Household appliance or radio dealers............... 34, 407 . 83,965 O 40,487 +19-2 
Totals, Furniture, etc. Group.............. 101,334 107,056 123,520 +15-4 
Restaurant Group............... cece ccc eee ees 189,056 202,463 210,465 +4-0 
Other Retail Stores (including second-hand )— 
Coal and wood yards (ice dealers)................6- ang Syed WATS 122,765 126, 819 +3:°3 
LAR EITESS UPS (oS AS a CER Am AE 128,741 139,104 149, 928 +7°-8 
MMO UOT VFB LOLOS 4/50 tc c.ciore sie ete erate iereie © ye siayeietee ahve ee 49, 067 56, 228 64, 850 +15-3 
Governmentiliquor stores?..i 552.0... oak dows evorsee 153, 104 165, 677 218, 134 +31-7 
Totals, Other Retail Stores...:.......:..... 459,525 822,706! 928,485 +12-9 
Totals, All Establishments................. 3,785,840 | 4,128,1511) 4,591,885 +11-4 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 2 The slight disparity between figures 


for government liquor stores shown here and those appearing in Table 19 arises from minor variations in the 
_ processes used in developing the two series. 
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19.—Chain Store Sales, by Provinces and by Kinds of Business, 1943-45 


Nore.—Group totals may include kinds of business for which separate figures are not shown. 


PC: 
Province and Kind of Business 1943 1944 1945 Change 1945 
from 1944 
Wat Sy A OE re ee ee Se ee, Oa 
$000 $000 $000 
Province 
Maritime Pro viniCes sec sn. tis vere ets)ore el oiviars levels) ols sini s aleeleie sy 60, 810 67,091 73,198 + 9-1 
Ciel .).0 eer Sg ctes eae dee the tone enemas aes: 146, 585 156, 298 175, 826 +12-5 
OT hate eee eee RA One aeeeNo Ghicmisreratra awe toni Cc 310, 228 336, 042 384, 405 +14-4 
Manitoba: te tie eerste. Gcore iat atone tO tere efs (eo n@oe es atir crates 32,336 36, 573 42,497 +16-2 
Saskatchewan....... 38, 026 43, 698 49, 703 +13:-7 
ON eee eee cee ABE SO ge Dente ss SILER Bat CADE. hai 46, 989 51,347 57,675 +12-3 
British Columbia 70, 685 79,733 91,514 +14-8 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............--+-05: 2,590 3,306 3,078 —6:9 
Ganada: op eras Ro idee a ee se ara 708,249 774,088 877,896 +13-4 
Kind of Business 
Food Group— 
Grocery, combination and meat markets........... 185,975 204, 853 218, 969 + 6:9 
Totals, Food Group...............-.5+0+085 196,737 215,419 230,043 + 6:8 
Country General Stores.............--.:e:eee sees 9,289 9,477 11,264 +18-9 
General Merchandise Group—! 
Variety Stores igs. 2 <<. secs Gowcceo gs ssn eine ns to9 84,366 88, 569 95,998 + 8-4 
Totals, General Merchandise Group!....... 92,368 98,254 106,751 + 8-6 
Automotive Group... .........ce cece eee eee eee ees 14,863 12,420 12,207 — 1-7 
Apparel Group— ‘ re 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishing stores...... 10,031 10,377 11,219 + 8-1 
Family clothing stores. ..........:se sere cere ceeeees 16, 513 17, 561 20,018 +14-0 
Women’s apparel and accessories stores............- 15, 134 16, 608 19, 456 +17-1 
TIT e al ho ey ee OU et yy Eira aint 3 Rie kao arc atotas 19, 648 20, 664 23,745 +14-9 
Totals, Apparel Group...............--.++- 61,326 65,209 74,438 +14-2 
Building Materials Group...............-..--00+05 37,123 44,477 46,958 + 5-6 
Furniture, Household and Radio Group— 
Furniture SCOPES recs cs cee ee ere de aeaca Mog esy hale all ai ataks 13, 675 15, 651 17,334 +10:8 
Household appliance and radio dealers ...........-- 9,774 9, 482 11, 534 +21-6 
Totals, Furniture, etc. Group.......... 23,449 25,133 28,868 +14-9 
Restaurant Group: . 2. 6.05.08 658 2 eae 19,494 20,337 20,053 —1-4 
Other Retail Stores— 
Drug stoves. hs. eile. cee eas ie teh neers 21,512 23,005 24, 127 + 4-9 
Tew elleryisGQhesic: ccs stl otelteeeles cic chncorsterd fein ci aha sical 113157 13,374 16, 253 +21-5 
Government liquor stores?. ...........0eeeeeee seers 148,179 155, 980 211,075 +35°3 
Totals, Other Retail Stores................. 253,600 283,362 347,314 +22-6 
Totals, All Chain Stores..................-- 708,249 774,088 877,896 +13-4 
1 Department stores excluded. 2 The slight disparity between figures for government liquor 


stores shown here and those appearing in Table 18 arises from minor variations in the processes used in 
developing the two series. 

Farm Implement Sales.—Domestic sales of new farm implements and 
equipment, mainly at wholesale prices to dealers or agents, amounted to $63,781,105 
in 1945, 16-3 p.c. higher than the $54,824,135 recorded for 1944. Supplementary 
information relating to average mark-up indicates that the total sales figure quoted 
for 1945 should be increased by 20 p.c. to bring it to a retail basis. Canadian 
farmers, therefore, spent an estimated $76,600,000 for new machinery and equip- 
ment in 1945. 
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Separate figures on the sale of repair parts show a total business of $18,651,843 
in 1945, a gain of 9-2 p.c. over the $17,084,138 reported for the preceding year. 
Applying an average mark-up of 31-4 p.c. to the 1945 figure, a total retail value 
for repair parts amounting to $24,508,500 is obtained. 


20.—Regional Distribution of Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, 1944 and 1945 


Norre.—Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 
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1944 1945 : 12 (Ge 
Region |__| Increase 
PGs of P.C. of || 1945 over 

Amount | “Tota, | Amount | “Total 1944 

$ $ 

WATIPIMG2ETOVINCES.. cc. sp Fee cds cette ole geese oe cts 1, 933, 382 3-5 | 2,619,974 4-J 35°5 
DITA OO ates E BO UPs BO BUNCE Onsen PO OoeEromO Gran 5,058, 633 9-2 6,051, 271 9-5 19°6 
NOLIN ALO ge nea Natalee ste orars Oe Alea wee nyse eletolers 12,977,046 23-7 | 14,731,018 23-1 13°5 
MANO LDS carats ee er aate htaO srettea tort ceihevadtg belie atin 7,224,039 13-2 7, 868, 572 12-3 8-9 
Prisca CHEM ATI er ee otis crcksclie, crevcls cre cieig errata etoie 15, 220, 383 27-8 | 18,628, 103 29-2 22-4 
PIDOLGA .cPRe Ciothatee cnateeae ares eae. Bike Tae 11,117,015 20-3 | 12,352, 466 19-4 11-1 
MS TTBS OOLITMO LA oe wk Ge cat citeot alas ater eperchonet reece 1, 293, 637 2:3 1,529,701 2-4 18-2 
TROCAIS tein se Deke Ree eee 54,824,135 100-0 | 63,781,105 100-0 16:3 


eee ee ee 


Motion-Picture Statistics.—There were 1,323 theatres operating in Canada in 
1945 and these had 215,573,267 paid admissions. Box-office receipts, exclusive of 
amusement taxes, amounted to $55,430,711 while Dominion and provincial amuse- 
ment’ taxes collected at motion-picture theatres amounted to $14,055,021. In 
addition, the 162 itinerant exhibitors of 16 mm. films had receipts of $353,045, 
collected $80,918 in amusement taxes, and reported admissions numbering 1,531,341. 
Moreover, there were 4 establishments operating in Canada in 1945 as legitimate 
theatres, which had 1,137,322 paid admissions with box-office receipts of $873,341 
plus $239,179 amusement taxes. 


21.—Motion-Picture Theatre Receipts, by Provinces, 1930, 1933, 1941, 1944 and 1945 


(Exclusive of amusement taxes) 
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Province 1930 1933 1941 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 

meince award. island: f... 00s esse ocls ole es 188, 300 85, 700 141,317 230, 550 224, 697 
ET TMU COTTA Si sy ct Cine closi § elaine dou ae 1, 814, 500 933,300 | 2,195,599 | 3,141,049 3, 112,340 
BeRSTUNSWiCkK. 7.00.25. ss eect eee eee 1,093, 400 556,500 | 1,102,265 | 1,595,130 1,702, 869 
MRNA ey Pc 18k aks tes at. 5, Hine Coe gms Lomo 04 8,301,800 | 5,510,500 | 8,047,022 | 10,983, 139 11, 490, 406 
ol a MENG COE Eerie 15,900,900 | 10,960,200 | 18,757,372 | 22,542, 943 | 23,740, 894 
MPIELOUA Se rece Pele tk avatar eernaes 2,712,800 | 1,820,700 | 2,475,949 } 2,930, 435 3,066, 871 
PLEO Wate orale «cia. koe elie a bedisiehebonens\» 1,977,300 | 1,069,300 | 1,673,313 | 2,347,726 2,553,779 
LSet ig oA laden pa Aaa gm ea 2,323,700 | 1,465,300 | 2,257,115 | 3,383, 994 3, 394, 488 
Berita OOMUIMD IAL iva iiae seis xels bles 0 4,166,800 | 2,552,700 | 4,145,945 | 6,018, 359 6, 144, 367 

i ROLAIS Cee eile a Rea ee 38,479,500 | 24,954,200 | 40,795,897 53,173,325 | 55,430,711 


1 Includes Yukon. 
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New Motor-Vehicle Sales.—Preliminary results show that 114,479 new 
motor-vehicles having a retail value of $179,689,602 were sold in Canada during 
1946. A disproportionate share of these were commercial vehicles, whose sales 
reached a new all-time peak of 41,427 units in 1946 and accounted for about 36 p.c. 
of the total of all new vehicles sold. The rate at which passenger cars reached 
the retail market was far below that prevailing in the late 1930’s, although the 
year’s sales totalled 73,052 units. Distribution rose sharply from about 1,000 
in January to 8,200 in June, fell somewhat below the latter figure in the next four 
months, but reached new high levels in the last two months of the year. There 
was little evidence of the characteristic seasonal pattern; factory output was the 
determining factor in sales, the active demand necessitating the establishment of 
priority measures to guide distribution throughout the greater part of 1946. 


When production of passenger cars for civilian use was discontinued in 
mid-1942, a pool of 10,000 units was provided to meet the needs of essential users. 
This supply was exhausted early in 1945 and the Government authorized the manu- 
facture of 10,000 vehicles in the latter part of the year. Strikes in the automotive 
industry delayed production of these and few vehicles actually reached the retail 
market during the latter part of 1945. 


Sales of new motor-vehicles by retail dealers for the period from 1930 to 1941 
and for 1946 are summarized in Table 22. Compilation of statistics on such sales 
was suspended for most of the war period. 


22.—Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles, 1930-46 


Nors.—The first year for which details are available is 1932. The total value for 1930 was secured in 
connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments. 


ee eS 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

LOS Oi orice aie 1 1 1 1 t 122, 165,000 
19S esses eee, 38, 621 38,919,015 7, 249 6, 341, 727 45, 870 45, 260, 742 
LOSS cinerea aster 39, 568 39, 692, 630 5, 764 5, 757, 600 45, 332 45, 450, 230 
IRR ea Ae cnt ease 61, 503 63, 566, 402 11, 855 12,219, 059 73, 358 75,785, 461 
LOS Dryshe eee eter rae: ae 83, 242 83,429,114 18, 219 18, 313, 335 101, 461 101, 742, 449 
1GBGe isn come oe teres 92, 287 95, 403, 199 21,027 22,179,597 113,314 117, 582, 796 
NOS Petraes ust Mice epee en cs sm 114, 275 116, 886, 334 30, 166 32, 284, 193 144, 441 149, 170, 527 
TOS Sitare  nietee terete oteae 95,751 105, 006, 462 25,414 30,005, 446 121,165 135, 011, 908 
LOS Oe urd tects Seta 90, 054 97,131,128 24, 693 28, 836, 393 114, 747 125, 967, 521 
1940 seont os Ailend, 101, 789 114, 928, 833 28, 763 33,916, 445 130, 552 148, 845, 278 
LOST rer eae CNet e mites 83, 650 108, 907, 312 34, 432 43,008, 207 118,082 151, 915, 519 
1942 TOA re eat cutee. 1 1 1 1 1 1 

19462. Rese ee es ee 73,052} 109,932,039 41,427 69, 757, 563 114, 479 179, 689, 602 


1 Not available. 2 Subject to revision. 


Financing of Motor-Vehicle Sales.—Finance companies play an important 
role in the distribution of motor-vehicles. Some of these firms are national 
institutions operating branches in all parts of Canada, while others conduct sales 
finance operations locally in conjunction with other activities such as insurance and 
real estate. Their acceptance of the risks involved in financing sales of high-priced 
consumer commodities on instalment terms makes it possible for private individuals 
to acquire these goods with a moderate initial outlay and, at the same time, 
enables retail dealers to make use of capital which would otherwise be tied up in 
customer indebtedness. 


ee Pues 
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Results of the 1941 Census revealed that motor-vehicle paper comprised 87 p.c. 
of all retail financing by finance companies. The remaining 13 p.c. was for financing 
sales of radios, household appliances and small amounts of furniture, jewellery and 
clothing. In 1941, there were 77 companies active in the motor-vehicle sales 
financing field, but this number was reduced by almost one-half during the period 
1942-45. During war years financing operations were drastically curtailed and 
largely concentrated in the used-vehicle field. 


Table 23 shows the amount of motor-vehicle financing done by finance 
companies for the years 1930-46. 


-23.—Financing of Motor-Vehicle Sales, 1930-46 


ie New Vehicles Used Vehicles All Vehicles 
ear SS |] 
No. Financing No. Financing - No. Financing 
$ $ $ 
A TET ad ee eis ae Cor ele Pie Bar | Mey? 47,961 | 28,610,731 80,353 | 34,367, 443 128,314 | 62,978,174 
TUE R reek aga ROBE Parsi? A AaB 3 ere! 33,988 | 20,869, 547 64,635 | 21,071, 707 98,623 |} 41,941,254 
TRE ie eae oe SR ee Se Re I en One 21,293 | 12,741,179 47,998 | 13, 123,694 69, 291 25, 864, 873 
DOSS en ee eee cee ese oats ae sane 15,880 | 10,030,368 38,358 | 10, 128, 420 54,238 | 20,158,788 
NSA Rae cart ter tay hs cdandcrasina beara t 23,264 | 16,364, 735 52,906 | 138,726,728 76,170 | 30,091, 463 
NOR ery rene ines ciciies ht aceisiola soeteucle 5 oes 31,950 | 22,410, 656 68,228 | 17,840, 865 100,178 | 40,251,521 
MOS DU ene Nir iitloc kittie catlcidaus ean te 42,863 | 29,887,861 94,651 | 24,971,951 137,514 | 54,859, 812 
DOS TR RE Sake eee ucaeteias 56,247 | 40,664,675 | 121,651 | 35,185,498 | 177,898 | 75,850,173 
TSE eM ek hes ete ee Parcs a 45,267 | 33,701, 624 117,486 | 35,984, 229 162,703 | 69,685, 853 
HS ORME hese Rf erc BM cca ot cherearstasnla cue 37,320 | 27, 852, 627 115,787 | 34,916, 119 153,107 | 62,768,746 
NGA Aretha an ntinkn tne ata 42,982 | 33,473,397 | 183,596 | 41,762,396 || 176,578 | 75,235,793 
HOATE Shee Mente cate cinta laravins sak 41,032 | 34,887,591 141,387 | 49,829,192 182,419 | 84,716,783 
AD beer ae ate Tue eee aN ne Wao O20 Ua lal 58,912 | 18,389, 804 66,310 | 24,596,915 
OAS UBD hcat tab n Ass seg aiink Whe piioias 1,077 | 1,254,878 38,496 | 13,637,688 39,573 14, 892, 566 
SAU ee ei te Se BEER tard Fockine ioe 2,371 | 2,927,396 30,599 | 11,648, 541 32,970 | 14,570, 937 
TEL Uaioe rie Fo epi a el A) aR EA 3,630 | 4,934, 456 24,356 | 9,502,726 27,986 14, 437, 182 
IMAG ye GRADS Oo adenine gare CON re: cs Eibare re on 22 AA Bis) 20,0005 100 28,769 | 13,122,806 51,184 | 40,475,961 
1 Business concentrated mainly in the used-vehicle field. 2 Preliminary. 


Section 7.—Co-operation in Canada* 


An outline of the growth of co-operative activity in Canada and of the legislation 
passed in connection therewith, is given at pp. 543-545 of the 1942 Year Book. 
Developments leading up to the appointment in November, 1944, of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the application of income tax and excess profits tax to co- 
operative companies and the findings of that Commission are given at pp. 618-624 
of the 1946 edition. 


Subsection 1.—Trends in the Field of Co-operation in 1945 


For the year ended July 31, 1945, reports were received from 1,824 active co- 
operative business organizations engaged in marketing produce or buying supplies 
for their members, not including fishermen’s associations or service co-operatives. 
Of these associations, 965 marketed farm products and 1,383 purchased supplies 
for their members or operated co-operative stores. The larger number of associa- 
tions purchasing supplies is explained by the fact that associations organized prim- 
arily to market produce may purchase supplies as well, and also by the fact that an 
association may buy several of the types of merchandise used in this analysis. 
Duplication because of these factors amounts to 524. 


* Prepared by A. E. Richards and Lucienne Lalonde, Marketing Service, Economics Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Shareholders and members numbered 739,604 and the total number of patrons 
including members and non-members was estimated to be 738,345. The con- 
solidated balance sheet shows that total assets after provision for depreciation and 
bad debts amounted to $172,565,590. This is a decrease of $30,000,000 in value 
of assets from the previous year and is largely accounted for by a reduction in stocks 
of grain. Bank borrowings which covered these inventories were reduced corre- 
spondingly with a total decrease in general liabilities of $43,200,000. The members’ 
equity amounted to $83,774,151 consisting of paid-up share capital of $15,789,047 
and reserves and surplus of $67,985,104. This was an increase in members’ equity 
of $11,282,613 over 1944. From 1944 to 1945 total working capital increased from 
$31,826,711 to $40,163,231. The relation of net worth to total assets increased 
from 35-7 p.c. in 1944 to 48-2 p.c. in 1945 indicating a strengthening of the co- 
operative financial structure. ; 

Sales of farm products amounted to $500,481,627, sales of supplies and 
merchandise $81,360,855 and other revenue $3,807,584, a total business of 
$585,650,066. The increase reported in total business over the previous year 
amounted to $57,794,526. 


Marketing.—The value of farm products marketed increased from 1944 to 
1945 by $41,000,000. The sales value of fruits and vegetables increased by 
$11,000,000, tobacco $9,000,000, dairy products $8,000,000, live stock $6,000,000, 
and grain and seed $5,000,000. 

A useful measure of co-operative activity on a regional basis is obtained by 
dividing the total value of products marketed co-operatively for an area by the 
number of farms which it contains (as reported in the Census of 1941). Saskat- 
chewan led all provinces with average marketings of $1,257 per farm, British 
Columbia was in second place with $1,083 per farm, Alberta $913, Manitoba $727, 
Ontario $364, Prince Edward Island $281, Quebec $272, Nova Scotia $154 and New 
Brunswick $112. The average for Canada as a whole was $683 per farm. 


The marketing of grain continued at a high level throughout the crop year 
1944-45. It is estimated that during the year ended July 31, 1945, deliveries of 
grain to the four large co-operatives in the Prairie Provinces whose business is 
included in this report were 46 p.c. of total deliveries in these provinces. This 
is the same proportion that was estimated to have been marketed co-operatively in 
1943-44. Sales value of grain and seed by co-operatives which amounted to 
$269,000,000 was approximately one-half of the total co-operative business in 
Canada during the year 1944-45. 

It is estimated that marketing co-operatives handled approximately 28 p.c. 
of the main farm products entering commercial channels of trade in 1944-45. Of 
the total dairy products marketed, co-operatives handled approximately 17 p.c., 
live stock 17 p.c., eggs and poultry 12 p.c., wool 47 p.c., fruits and vegetables 
27 p.c., honey 21 p.c., maple products 36 p.c., tobacco 89 p.c. and grains and seeds 
46 p.c. 

In order to determine the status of co-operatives in relation to non-co-operative 
methods of moving farm products into commercial trading channels, a comparison 
was made between the changes in co-operative marketings and total cash income 
from one year to the next. In 1944-45, co-operative marketings of farm commodities 
increased 9 p.c. over 1943-44 while total farm cash income from the same products 
increased 15 p.c. This indicates a reduced proportion of the total marketed through 
co-operative organizations. In the live-stock products group co-operative market- 
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ings increased 7 p.c. while total cash income increased 15 p.c. Co-operatives in this 
group apparently did not keep pace with the general increase. On the other hand, 
fruit and vegetable co-operatives showed an increase in business of 52 p.c. in 1944-45 
over the previous year while total farm cash income from these products increased 
20 p.c. Co-operatives apparently increased their proportion of business in this 
field during the crop year 1944-45. 


Merchandising.—The reported sales value of supplies and merchandise 
purchased by co-operatives for members and patrons amounted to $81,360,855 in 
1944-45. This was an increase of $15,900,000 over the previous year. Largest 
increases occurred in the food-product group and in sales of feed, fertilizer and spray 
material. In large measure these increases were attributable to the increased 
use of feeds, fertilizer and petroleum fuel by farmers in attaining the production 
objectives set for Canadian agriculture. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—In addition to the co-operative business 
summarized elsewhere, there were 65 fishermen’s co-operatives operating in 
1944-45 with an estimated membership of 7,633. The total volume of business 
reported amounted to $5,239,934 which is a substantial increase over that reported 
for the previous year. 


Insurance.— Mutual fire insurance is one of the oldest forms of co-operation in 
Canada. For the year ended Dec. 31, 1944, 409 farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies carried insurance risks amounting to more than $1,436,293,000 by 
farmer members for mutual benefit. Net admitted assets were $15,973,000 and 
net losses paid in 1944 amounted to $3,014,000. 


Credit Unions.—Complete statistics for credit unions are given in the Currency 
and Banking Chapter at pp. 1040-1043. 


Co-operative Stores.—In 1945 there were 917 co-operative stores in Canada 
with a membership of over 165,000. Total value of the retail sales made by these 


stores exceeded $55,000,000. Of the estimated total of retail trade in Canada, 


co-operatives accounted for 0:8 p.c. This was an increase of 0-2 p.c. over the figures 
reported by the 1941 Census, but it is likely that this increase was the result of more 
accurate and complete coverage rather than from an increase in co-operative retail 
trading. 


Miscellaneous and Service-Type Co-operatives.—At the end of 1944 there 
were 2,375 co-operative telephone systems in operation across Canada with an 
investment in excess of $22,000,000 and 110,388 connected telephones. In addition 
to the co-operative business already mentioned, other co-operative services are 
provided including housing, lodging and boarding facilities, transportation, medical 
and hospital care and funeral services. 


Perhaps two of the most important recent developments under this heading 
are the co-operative farms in Saskatchewan and co-operatives for the provision of 


‘tural electrification in Quebec. The co-operative farms in Saskatchewan are as 


yet in the development stage and it is interesting to note that many of the 
co-operators are young veterans of the War of 1939-45. 


The Rural Electrification Board of Quebec assists rural groups to organize 
co-operatively to provide electricity to the farmstead. For this purpose the Board 
has been allotted a fund of $12,000,000 by the Quebec Provincial Legislature. 
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Recent Developments.—The Canadian co-operative movement has in recent 
years expanded and strengthened itself by means of federations and international 
affiliations. One of these was the organization of Canadian Co-operative Imple- 
ments Limited, which was designed to manufacture and distribute farm machinery 
in the three Prairie Provinces. A small factory was acquired at Winnipeg where 
small implements are now being manufactured. ‘The Company has also concluded 
a contract with a large Eastern machinery firm to supply them with tractors and 
heavier farm equipment. 

The various co-operative wholesales in Canada have joined into Interprovincial 
Co-operatives Limited to facilitate interprovincial co-operative trading in the 
products of the various provinces. Some of these co-operative wholesales are also 
members of National Co-operatives Incorporated of the United States. This is 
regarded as one of the first moves towards increasing international co-operative 


trading. 


Taxation Amendments.—Amendments to the Income War Tax Act relative 
to co-operatives were initiated and passed by the Dominion Parliament in August, 
1946. For the most part these amendments were based on the report of the Royal 
Commission on Co-operatives which was tabled in the House of Commons in 
December, 1945. 

The former exemption clause 4 (p) was repealed as at the end of the 1946 crop 
or financial year and full exemption is granted for three years only, to co-operatives 
commencing business after Jan. 1, 1947. Patronage dividends are deductible by 
co-operatives as an expense before calculation of taxable income. The latter is 
made up of: (1) Any surplus arising from member and non-member business that is 
not paid out; (2) Surplus from non-member business that is paid out to members; 
(3) Dividends or interest paid on capital stock; or (4) An amount equal to 3 p.c. 
of the capital employed, if actually earned, which may be reduced by payment of 
interest on enforceable obligations. The tax will be paid on the total of (1), (2) 
and (3) above, or the total of (4), whichever is the greater. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Co-operation 


Tables 24 to 27 include statistics of active co-operative business organizations 


engaged in marketing produce or buying supplies for their members, but do not 
include statistics of fishermen’s co-operatives or service co-operatives. 


24.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations, Years Ended 
July 31, 1936-45 ; 


Nee ee eee nn a 


: Places Share- Sales Sales 
Year Beene of holders or | Patrons of Farm of Na 1 
mab Business Members Products Supplies baie i 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 
103 heart eae 781 3,186 366, 885 406,321 144,962,609 12,788,192) 158, 165,565 
ORY Cates, Paci 1,024 3, 987 396,918 451, 231 157,031,405| 16,363, 966 173, 927,117 
LOSS Sens erat omtins 1,217 4,125 435, 529 462, 937 134, 493,746] 20,091, 893 155,080, 485 ~ 
OS OUR re aiere ais: 1,332 Sheil) 445,742 486, 589 180,747,471] 20,400,008) 201, 659, 984 
N40 Pi esis Ake 1,151 3, 657 450, 453 462,296 214,293,359) 21,129, 822 236, 322, 466 
LOG Te here, eto © 1,395 4,005 451, 685 507, 223 215,030,410} 25,895,374! 242, 158,305 
1942 Fe widens 1,722 4,291 561,314 620, 034 214,762,980} 42,327, 447 257, 090, 427 
PO4S octet nae 1, 650 4,406 585, 826 608,680 | 295,499,274) 55,689,141) 352,785, 598 
TOF SET ae, 1,792 4,534 690, 967 719,080 | 459,798,798] 65,508,771} 527, 855, 540 
1045 eet oe rs 1, 824 5, 341 739, 804 738,345 | 500,481,627| 81,360, 855| 585, 650, 067 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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24.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations, Years Ended 
July 31, 1936-45—concluded 


Year Total 


General 


Paid-up 
Share 
Capital 


Reserves 
and 
Surplus 


$ 


85, 751, 901 
87, 938, 453 
83, 140, 697 
86, 240, 783 
102, 685, 109 
145, 658, 904 
128, 004, 893 
186, 634, 839 
203, 047, 911 
171, 128, 184 


$ 


35, 289, 468 
36, 338, 952 
36, 569, 984 
37,751, 641 
38,265, 055 
38, 567, 084 
37,597, 916 
36, 866, 861 
40, 664, 827 
43, 048, 326 


$ 


34, 665, 210 
36, 685, 625 
33, 423, 607 
32,973,321 
48, 424, 694 
92, 222,947 
69, 964, 822 
124, 264, 085 
130, 556, 373 
87,354, 033 


8, 954, 135 
9, 265, 747 
9,265,391 
9, 685, 537 
10, 155, 221 
10, 503, 077 
12, 220, 249 
13,091, 948 
15, 608, 150 
15,789, 047 


42,132, 556 
41, 987,081 
40, 451, 699 
43,581,925 
44,105, 194 
42,932, 880 
45, 819, 822 
49, 278, 806 
56, 883, 388 
67, 985, 104 


Net Worth 

Working ae 

: Percentage 
Capital} of Total 

F Assets 

$ p.c 
15, 797, 223 59-6 
14, 913, 876 58-3 
13, 147, 106 59-8 
15, 515, 821 61-8 
15,995, 360 52-8 
14, 868, 873 36:7 
20, 442,155 45:3 
25, 503, 893 33-4 
31, 826, 711 35-7 


40, 725, 825 48-2 


1 Working capital, as used in this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities, 


25.—Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 
Business Organizations, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1945 


Marketing— 


Item 


UG Pie Tan eeZe LAG RIP oe Gp a ot Aa 2k Pan ee a Nees 
LH PMieaeni EVOLOLAIIOS ts weet ice aire eis fea Lite oi hose cere Sbarg cee eh Bw o es 


Grain and seed 


eee eee eer roses cee eesesreeererseeeeee esses esse eer eeeseesene 


eee eee ee ee ee em me eee e err ees eereresteerssereresse rere reeeeeresesaeere 


SOI REOT och ten 2 SE Me BOE RE aS RnR LONER a ae RIDE 


Lumber ETA VASE) Ee PPR S UTR, i ee ers a PE RL RIOR Was Sara aeeiene “she soe 
NETS GOM AT COUSIN Rated the eae eC dae ak ics, Ro VB oda amtonnumes 


Merchandising— 


Se 


Food products............-. Pe iN wR ISIE Se cceas ICL | her te PRL 3 ar ve hades ieiale 


Clothing and home furnishings 
Petroleum products and auto accessories 
Feed, fertilizer or spray material 


Machinery and equipment 


Coal, wood and building material 


PEERING OUST a eee i. CS Ten atin eine SiuTarhce oh tive mete onia e, Sieh SRE sas aee 


Totals, Merchandising.................... mie g bey -a Ny als nase lep-s 


Grand Totals 


Asso- Value 
ciations! of Sales 
No. $ 

552 60, 911, 834 
173 32, 133, 239 
90 268, 922,757 
264 88,091,373 
234 17, 788, 944 
4 1,106,278 
3 1,037,295 
6 27, 522, 489 
10 1, 723,000 
2 636, 769 
5 174, 194 
30 433,455 
965 500,481,627 
387 19, 129, 952 
257 2,910,378 
542 12, 248, 368 
859 82, 104, 073 
271 921,725 
425 4,674, 480 
692 9,371, 879 
1,383 81,360,855 
1,824 581,842,482 


1 Duplication exists in this column since some associations market produce as well as handle supplies. 


_ Some market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 
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26.—Co-operative Business Organizations, by Provinces, Crop Year Ended 
July 31, 1945 


en ee ETT 


Pron Asso- Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
ONES ciations or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
Lee ee. Fe ee ee en eso ee ee 58 eS Cie ap ot Ps 
No. No. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..........- 25 12,327 3, 487, 530 725,443 4,221, 860 
IN OVERS COLIA cor: mubiien Risers 83 16, 242 5, 094, 063 6, 407, 610 ey wnw ell) 
New, Bruns wiCK aves cemiies sistem 41 8,048 3,565, 474 2,780, 242 6, 507, 790 
Quebeciy. so-jseniecs cisi: ieee y= 589 61, 713 42,034, 827 20, 237,714 62, 275, 269 
Ontaniow cdc oe en = ive elder 256 57,715 64, 929, 622 13, 464, 131 79, 841, 827 
Manitobania.. ocmaive sel seswintite 95 116, 043 42,180,099 5,586, 186 47, 927, 942 
Saskatchewand.). vacosasi cles seer 496 237, 842 174, 346, 888 16, 449, 785 191, 164,395 
Albertarn.: eicck ae cee coh laut 146 149, 196 91,067,024 7,764,575 99,080,370 
British:Columbigu.. se oaces oe 87 28, 675 28,573,519 5, 788, 269 35, 626, 053 
Interprovincial...........ss6+0+- 6 52,008 45,252,581 2,156, 900 47, 426, 851 

Totals.8 52s Gee eke 1,824 739,804 | 500,481,627 81,360,855 585,650,067 


1 Includes other revenue. 


97.—Financial Structure of Co-operative Business Organizations, by Provinces, 
Crop Year Ended July 31, 1945 


See eee ET TT 


Pistince Total Value of General Paid-up Reserves 
Assets Plant Liabilities | Share Capital] and Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 379, 550 93, 843 121; 286 79,798 178, 466 
INA LS GONG Woe nosoGodcn Uodoor 6 2, 786, 634 1,068, 798 1,006, 544 1,076, 516 703,574 
New Brunswick..........--.-- 968, 745 271, 666 444, 162 254, 736 269, 847 
Quebec ek cex cee eee so 20, 722, 152 9,698, 977 8,765, 866 4,130, 737 7,825, 549 
Ontario we cea eee ee 8,396, 221 3,382, 768 3, 660, 469 1,668,027 3, 067, 725 
Manitoba snicrmcstier clerics 13, 446, 220 2,819, 564 8, 731, 827 723, 446 3, 990, 947 
Saskatchewanee scr ciieecrr 64, 094, 092 11, 445, 168 26, 184, 684 1, 337,054 36, 572, 354 
Alberta neonates oe ctnas 28, 667, 816 5,111, 927 18, 045, 676 855, 313 9, 766, 827 
British Columbigace. s-naq 12, 965, 436 3, 760, 484 8, 131, 248 2,435,038 2,399, 150 
Interprovincial, .......0.....%- 18, 701, 318 5,395,131 12, 262,271 3, 228, 382 3,210, 665 
Totals nce eres 171,128,184 43,048,326 87,354,033 15,789,047 67,985,104 


ee ON 


PART III.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, “‘the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., ¢. 16) was passed by the Dominion 
Parliament in 1869, and applied to the four original provinces. This Act 
was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874. In 1875 a new Insolvency Act 
(38 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion was passed, but was repealed 
in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation on the subject of bankruptcy 
until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years, commercial failures were handled 
under provincial legislation, and the statistics relating to such failures during this 
period were compiled and published by two commercial agencies, R. G. Dun and Co., 
and the Bradstreet Co. Statistics of commercial failures dealt with under the 
Dominion Bankruptcy Act of 1919 have been compiled and published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1920. (See pp. 844-845.) | 


The three Sections of this Part, although closely related so far as subject matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field and the statistics presented in each 
Section are not comparable. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 841 


Statistics of industrial and commercial failures in Canada, given in Section 1, 
are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. This concern is a mercantile agency 
interested primarily in credit information, and it is not to be expected that their 
data would be compiled on the same basis as figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. These statistics are established 
on a broader basis than those of Section 2, inasmuch as they include bankruptcies 
in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such proceedings as 
bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, etc., when loss to creditors results. 
On the other hand, the statistics do not include assignments of farmers (under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act) or of wage-earners, so that, as a general rule, 
the totals run lower than those in Section 2. As pointed out, between 1875 and 1919 
the agencies, now Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, were the only source of figures 
of commercial failures, and their statistics have an added value because they present 
an unbroken historical series, though not on a comparable basis since 1934 (see text 
preceding Table 1). Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., have ceased to publish statistics 
of assets since 1940. 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under Dominion legislation, such as the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act), the Winding Up Act and the Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, but not failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such 
Dominion legislation. In the field covered, however, Section 2 is broader than 
Section 1, inasmuch as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failures 
of individuals such as wage-earners and farmers. 


A word should be added as regards the value to be placed upon figures of assets 
and liabilities. Such values are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, 
are not made uniformly. The human equation enters into them to a considerable 
degree and they must be accepted with this qualification. 


Section 3 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Super- 
intendent of Bankruptcy, under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on 
the amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can, therefore, be assumed that this applies in even greater 
degree to the extended fields covered in Sections 1 and 2. 


Section 1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures 
from Private Sources 


A historical table giving failures for Canada and Newfoundland, by classes, for 
the years 1915 to 1935 is given at p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book. Early in 1936, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were taken, 
adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes consisted of setting 
up a new group of construction enterprises previously included in manufacturing 
and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, holding, and other 
financial companies and agents of various kinds, were dropped. ‘These changes 
have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and com- 
mercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to the 
number of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. 
The figures in Table 1, which are available back to 1934, are therefore not comparable 
with the earlier series and are for Canada only. 
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1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1938-45, and by 


Provinces, 1946 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Figures for 1934-37 are given at p. 628 of the 1946 Year Book. 


PO ee ae 
SSS SSS 0656505055 5505080808586 656565 0505858585050—0—0—0—0—_—0—0—0—0—0—0—0—0—ae 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Totals 
Maes nid facturing uh Trade Trade mee RecuOn Service os 
Province : ; ; f 5 , 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.| pitities |N°-| pitities | N°- | pilities |N°-| bilities |N°-| bilities || N°- | bilities 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Totals, 1938...... 225| 4,760} 55) 1,229} 699) 4,464) 39 267| 31 316) 1,049) 11,036 
Totals, 1939...... 234| 3,829} 77] 1,293} 874) 4,946) 53 793| 61 774)| 1,299] 11,635 
Totals, 1940...... 197 3,482) 72 1,128 774 3,949) 56 569| 59 450) 1,158 9,578 
Totals, 1941...... 130 2,419} 42 539 614 3,118) 55 519) 41 364 882 6,959 
Totals, 1942...... 87| 3,630) 33 516} 393) 2,499) 61 526| 35 173) 609) 7,344 
Totals, 1948...... 36|  2,357| 7 137 96 500] 32 519) -15 121) 186) 3,634 
Totals, 1944...... 33} 1,042) 12 242 33 514| 15 265) 3 56 96| 2,119 
Totals, 1945...... Bye ha hay BE 246 26 250; 20 240) 5 58 95| 2,305 
1946 
PSB islandieesce Nil ~ Nil - Nil - Nil - Nil - Nil - 
Nova Scotia........ “ - 1 117 1 Bile ~ 5 3 125 
New Brunswick....| “ ~ 1 13 3 Solum - N - 4 46 
Quebeci staat 32 844) 11 140 33 393} 16 150} 4 36 96} 1,563 
Ontario. ne Aen cate 5 983 5 131 3 19 8 2 137 16 1,278 
Manitoba.........>. 1 3) Nil a Nil * 1 44| Nil 3 2 47 
Saskatchewan...... Nil - g - 1 3| Nil - AY - 1 = 
Al perta kee ee 1 (82 \ nee - Nil - 2 24 - 3 806 
British Columbia... 2 OA eos 20a es - 1 Gabe al 38 5 135 
Totals, 1946...... 41| 2,684) 19 421 41 451} 21 231| 8 216] 130) 4,003 


ER ES NS Hee Dis IN TT al hg a Ee peel Sh a th ea a 


In 1946, Quebec and Ontario accounted for 74 p.c. and 12 p.c., respectively, 
of the total failures in the Dominion. As regards liabilities, Quebec accounted for 
39 p.c. of the total as compared with 32 p.c. registered for Ontario. 


2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Provinces, 1944-46 


_ (From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1934-43 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Failures Liabilities 
Province 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
; No. No. No. $’000 $’000 $000 
Prince Haward lslandascc meets ene Nil 1 Nil - 13 - 

INOW SUS COLLAT Noel sortie oe cae eet 2 2 3 55 6 125 
News Brunswick. steer ecinehine ete tele 1 2 4 19 iy 46 
Quebeticnt issn sth te whi site oy accent mers 61 64 96 1,369 1,367 1, 563 
CNT ATIO ere ee ee cera eels 18 14 16 280: 425 1,278 
NL AnibObSiblcaser crereis ella se rvouseicios ke eer he 2 4 2 210 65 47 
Saskatchowaneueias no. cera: eens 3 3 1 7 5 3 
VA bertar saute Rue a tes petit nn coe arg Merete 3 2 3 ayy 350 806 
British: Columbians eee eee 6 3 5 122 67 135 
Totals teas ict are opens 96 95 130 2,119 2,305 4,003 


According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, the number of commercial 
failures during the war years 1939-45 showed a steady decrease year by year, and, 
whereas before the War the great majority of failures were in retail trading estab- 
lishments, the proportion in that group also showed a steady decrease during those 
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years. 
previous year. 


In 1946, however, the number of failures increased by 37 p.c. over the 
There were more failures in each of the industrial groups though 


77 p.c. of the increase was accounted for by wholesale and retail establishments. 


3.—_Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Divisions of Industry, 1944-46, 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1934-42 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Industry and Division 


Manufacturing— 


NeSKttl een cat yas boty ipenaetta ios ienes. epee ayarevere She 6/C« 
HOLES PLOUUCLSee tact ts ieee onc ae wines 
Paper, printing and publishing................... 
Ghenneais andyanies ic Bruni eret cee casa eis 
TUTE) Eos hepa ea seaeneae a eke ere ae ar nel yr ara a 
Leather and. leather products................-.. 
Stone, clay, glass and products................-- 
EVOMEANICIB ECO ee Savers ett lene Tocahe oe A aNd owe 
INPRGHINGUV Par eee: a oe ye eracafe Uerdatetis Se Sieh cits ne 
Transportation equipment.................000-- 
ANU ico nak dee he TE a gyn tae EER Ia are See anit meg ae 


Totals, Manufacturing................ 


Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, groceries..............66. 
Glothingancd LUmMishingaan saccdee oes cece ce aes 
PI OOUS ANGALEX TIES sear aces ciate he acer s sti 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 
Ghomiealecan Gs GVULS versenstacsteres hoses oie andi scc oye 
ENTE LS oie ah te ee ore ao she paar otadiaeg lo ideo he 
PA ULOMIOLIVC PLOCUCUS ti) s:ch sist croton sia eiaen aatets aes © 
UDP IV AEOUBES eu tenstias tacrsine lahore aercuaie eee, cishate oe 
AAU GLO NSCS 6 cP Eh eS CTE Tr IRE CC 


Totals, Wholesale Trade............... 


Retail Trade— 
Uiefere ehh 1's alee ede ae eA ee FPR ee a ea 
Farm supplies, general stores................005- 
Goneral anerCnanaise sy <.keivioe atts sete ee le 8 sie.si 


IAD BATOU RM eon cee cksiy sacred vishldes SEE Sea e nnigele week 


Furniture, household furniture 
Lumber, building materials, hardware.......... 
PAITEOMOLIVE DLOCUCES: Sac sss Jes delee dices nie ws sae 
TRee UCR ORDEROUSD Sg so RCRE cin RO, ACC Cea con Vee Ane eas 
DTU ei aege soe ie eeRia s aapoleriats ais ol as rein cats 
PATICGL ROLES cicat cieios Sean eth de cited ioe Pee are en 


Totals, Retail Trade....:.............. 


Construction— 
CPOHECT AN CONUACLONS vcs eo carsicvg naare rele hee es oe 
MOAT DCHPETS ANCL COTS 5 otras venatd ais suk isiessts.e/ors: wa ths 
Balding sub-contractors. :insce site bcieteeeas ree: 
COPD ETM CONLEACLOLS Stasi eclt ce hel rte To sete. cates Ske 


Commercial Service— 
@lesnors and dyerss tailorse. coc. ol sev s sens sas 
aninge buses, taxis, 6bC ii... ie Mien as oes oes cals 
TER Ge Ch ale as cyelive Sec aly AEREMALACAy CE AR Ra al a AE 


HOMAGE KONSY ce ho ae tes ston occ Late ele emia See et 
PMNS T LAME teins teak's 6 aida inieceatle bee whtts, oie orale Bees 


Totals, Commercial Service............ 
Grand: Totals.oo see aseke oe ee 


Failures Liabilities 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
No. No. No. $000 | $7000 | $7000 
3 1 2 51 8 20 
1 3 4 2 24 102 
5 12 7 101 341 108 
3 5 2 47 343 126 
1 Nil 2 12 - 99 
3 ef Nil 193 - - 
Nil “c “ce ss s pa 
3 “ce ce 366 = ee 
2 cg 2 9 - 909 
5 4 4 108 192 84 
1 3 2 62 90 51 
6 8) 16 91 513 1,185 
33 od 41 || 1,042 | 1,511 2,684 
1 5 5 40 115 156 
Nil Nil Nil = - 
1) é “cc 8 pigs ae 
4 ss 5 92 ~ 59 
1 ee Nil 7 - 
1 ‘“ 6 95 x ax 
Nil 6 “6 mn a +, 
ce (<4 ce ae pat a 
4 2 9 70 131 206 
12 q 19 242 246 421 
12 us 5 53 105 37 
2 8 8 4 74 70 
Nil Nil 1 - = 
2 1 5 10 10 115 
1 Nil 1 246 - 26 
2 1 3 32 25 21 
3 1 4 57 11 72 
2 4 6 13 6 44 
9 Nil 1 9 - 10 
7 4 yi 90 19 53 
33 26 41 514 250 451 
9 13 13 246 182 186 
Nil il 1 - 18 1 
6 a 19 40 44 
Nil Nil Nil - - - 
15 20 21 265 240 231 
1 Nil 1 1 - 3 
1 3 4 5 5! 203 
1 Nil Nil 50 - - 
Nil i 1 a - 5 
“cc 66 Nil Zz ew. e 
‘ 2 2 = ee 5 
3 5 8 56 58 216 
96 95 130 || 2,119 | 2,305 4,003 
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Section 2.—Commercial Failures as Compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C. 1927, ec. 11 and 218), 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
July, 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
However, changes in the Acts effective in 1923 affected the comparability with 1921 
and 1922, the two earliest full years for which statistics are compiled. The series, 
therefore, begin with 1923, except for the analysis by branches of business, in which 
case 1924 is the first year compiled. The statistics of this Section cover all bank- 
ruptcies and insolvencies that fall under Dominion legislation, including assignments 
of individuals and farmers. 


4.—Commercial Failures, by Provinces, 1937-46 
Nors.—Figures for 1923-36 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year PAL Nes: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |) Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1037s tee seer Nil 23 23 623 335 23 34 25 40 1,126 
LOS Sis toepae eee 35 31 588 3891 67 56 20 27 1,219 
LOSO ae dae 3 38 45 669 403 74 67 37 56 1,392 
AOAQE A rokeee are 3 26 12 622 362 36 46 31 35 ve 
[04 Tee ie a ay ee 4 17 7 587 279 23 45 25 21 1,008 
104 aca elas 2 9 8 456. 192 16 29 11 14 737 
ACY Bieter oe OR GAR. Nil 3 Nil 217 (2 2 8 2 10 314 
JLOA4 As Bonne eo ate Nil 2 Nil 209 29 1 5 3 11 260 
1945 Ao, eee cuss 3 1 225 27 3 Nil 4 8 272 
G46 84, faccacetes Nil 3 2 236 20 1 x 4 12 278 
5.—Commercial Failures, by Branches of Business, 1937-46 
Norr.—Figures for 1923-36 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 
NE 
| Trans- 
port- 
Manu- fee Logging Con- ation Not 
Year | Trade fac- cate aon and | Mining} struc- and_ |Finance|Service} Classi- || Total 
tures Fishing tion | Public fied 
; Utili- 
ties 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
NOBY Es dats 584 182 104 5 21 46 ii 15 123 39 1,126 
193822 e205 667 200 101 1 11 50 9 4 109 67 1, 219 
1939..... 664 210 108 6 18 80 22 12 197 75 1,392 
1940......; 591 167 67 4 18 53 13 11 201 51 a Walaa 
1941..... 482 132 34 2 14 64 13 8 188 71 1,008 
1OA2 Nees 342 80 14 Nil 10 58 17 2 181 33 737 
19457. -0= 105 23 13 1 if 4] 11 9 78 26 314 
1944..... 71 42 4 2 3 27 iat if 62 31 260 
1945 Nears 58 54 2 Nil 3! 39 12 6 70 28 272 
1946..... ae 57 2 4 3 32 14 7 64 18 278 
6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures, 1937-46 
Nore.—Figures for 1923-36 will be found at p. 571 of the 1942 Year Book. 
SS 
Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year Total Total Year Total Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 
LOS a eA G ca teen: eas Sys 10, 704, 079 14, 303, 362 1943 narrates etanes 4,500,195 6,019,308 
VOSS she Made icaic fe cere 8,782,191 14,017,061 O43 5 cpeuveeeree ments ears 2,675, 846 5, 339, 523 
1089 U eA er eeea ce che 11,186, 360 15, 089, 461 OSA ON watts Cakosrots 1,628,959 3,460,181 
1040s 2 ea era ee 7,676, 295 10, 663, 326 BLUE LG ik hee ems em Ree tk, 1, 864, 359 3,995, 109 


POSTE Ae acre Meroe 7,325,738 9, 133, 657 LOA Gece ic SerecetNerae tear 4,039,339 5, 966, 153 
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7.—Commercial Failures, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1946, with 
Totals for 1945 


i PB Total] Total 
Branch of Business and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. || for or 
: N.S. 1946 | 1945 


Trade— 
General StOrOs.c te aun oats aco. Suds aia? Nil | Nil 10 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 10 9 
Crocenyactetita mes cn oe ete aet s 1 oe ote ters “ ee < “e 4 if 
(SONTCCHIONSL Vacs eo racke hers oe. Xs ceaie clcas Nil ss 2 we cs Ws 56 “ 3) 2 
DDrinktandevobaceGs. oc ssc oc sce asc & oe Nil fe cy “e cf - Nil 
ARIS IE ATICLIEOAL wee ciieleenie ee stow Feeces cis § Me $ ue sf i “ & - 7 
Boots and shoes cc “ee (73 ce ce 6¢ “ce oe (79 Nil 
ee ee Z . : ce es i. i f : ‘ 
rath ci] Reais ne eR i is ; oe s a ¥ 7 - : 
PieditO ey re.) cveceece avs eat « 2 | « « «“ « «“ 2 1 
Books and stationery............. re leant of Nil Ue ss s 6 & - 3 
ATHGEOMOIOIG fos ysis so Pei htss- ee ted & os 2 1 ss ce io us 3 Nil 
PACA W ARO sie a's, ore eee teed “ s Nil | Nil ue «e a ee - cs 
Electrical apparatus.......3.....5.. 6 i 1 Shela | eer ace cs Ms 6 1 1 
PORVOO oe ei ct tario rt oar So. ale “ “ 6 ss Sf sf < s 6 2 
Goal-ind woods... ..sccnee» 0. cee: vs as ) Me m ge oY - 9 3 
Drugs and chemicals............... ss s 1 ce ss ee “s ee 1 Nil 
Miscellancous....;....0ic.cs eee s eres. 1 by 26 4 4 cs 1 1 -}* 33 18 
Totals, Trade: . > .o6 etaeos. sees 2 = 68 5 - - 1 1 77 58 
Manufacturing— : ‘ 
Megetable foods. ..4. acih- de. ats ess Nil | Nil 3 1 Nil | Nil 1 Nil 5 5 
Anima lifoodsicen < xihisduisleaecl-ab eats & a 1 Nil s Nil ‘ 1 2 
PPITKGANd GOWACCO ce occ cs cs oe aie, = & ns Nil cs « ‘6 ce sé ~ Nil 
> Fur and leather a es 6 she a hy ¥ ss 6 3 
EOE des Te ae a . ° " . ‘e * . : : 
eo gale aes Viale an) SRE ae : ma i a , y : 1 ' 
(Moroing s ee ceet ee he is a « «“ «“ «“ 2 5 
Lumbering and manufactures...... ee leone 6 1 1 ibs 1 3 12 14 
Tromtandistee loss csi chec scls sconeteie.sheverers “ a 9 2 Nil re Nil | Nil i 8 
Non-ferrous metals..............+- . i 4 1 ¥ ¢ i 5 4 
Non-metallic minerals............- é st 2 Nil Bs << iY es 2 3 
Drugs and chemicals............... se e 1 S ss s it ee 2 Nil 
Mascellaneouscice 5.3 foc 45 epee ee cme e s 10 “ FE ‘s Nil 6 10 8 
Totals, Manufacturing......... - - 45 5 1 - 3 53 57 54 
Service— 
AGRO ES etree one ctliys fe wine Milas Hero teba Nil | Nil 2 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 2 6 
Other customs and repairs.......... 1 rs 8 S Ce S of 9 8 
i Personal service... 255.6 s0¢ec0snsd- Nil * 23 1 e a i i 24 25 
NOS GAINS tS ects a ecw luiy ded ceceticess e 1 li 1 g sf eG ee 13 10 
. Professional service................ ug Nil 8 | Nil fs - Sigs | stats 8 13 
5 Recreational service................ “f g 2, HL ss Shomer it eanee q 2 2 
y HSHSINCSSSCIVICE: . sihie fF a1s-5 o¥e's ie oa ore 2 sf sd 6 cs es s # 6 6 
Totals, Service.................. 1 1 60 2 - - ~ - 64 70 
Other— ; , 
AOICUIEUTORs 05s Choco vace reas enewee Nil | Nil 2 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 2 ye 
PMMAR AT totals hoe a eee ohe'o be epe¥erais o''ekess < i 1 2, of sf Bs WG 4 3 
facing fishing and trapping....... s 2 Nil “e Bs < 2 4 Nil 
WOUBETUCUIONE se ceils owes isiges ols sf 27 3 fe ce sé 2 32 39 
Transportation and public utilities..| “ ss 10 2 s ns fe 2 14 12 
IMATIGOSAEAT Reva Cs ictoteine soles wikiah oes sf re 5 1 s ss ee 1 ef 6 
PROTRIS, COURED 0. cuictd okies be ~ - 43 8 - - - q 62 62 
BN ICIESRINOG carta. fo ci srgs sy cw 00 Nil 1 16 Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 1 18 28 
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Section 3.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates 


The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving so far as possible 
the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the 
first report are given at p. 1039 of the 1934-85 Year Book, and those for subsequent 
years are to be found in later editions. 


8.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1933-45, and by Provinces, 1946 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 


Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage| Paid 
Closed Estimated | Estimated Reali- Adminis- | of Costs to 
by Debtor | by Debtor zation tration’ | to Total | Creditors 


| 


Year and 
Province or City 


2 ee eee eS Ne ee ae (Say a Se LL | 


No. $ $ $ $ pice $ 


850 | 9,207,503 | 8,629,392 | 1,880,015 | 423,833 22-6 |1,449,392 
1,620 | 14,887,298 | 20,342,883 | 3,800,996 | 830,803 23-2  |2,908,020 
1,198 | 14,039,847 | 19,402,471 | 2,797,009 | 763,617 27-3 = |2,020,868 
1,069 | 10,314,455 | 14,018,966 | 2,265,125 | 603,182 26-6 |1,661,943 
1,149 | 18,397,022 | 20,431,515 | 2,805,743 | 770,563 27-5 = 12,035,180 
1,098 | 15,995,276 | 21,740,131 | 2,526,562 | 717,485 28-4 1,809,077 
1,119 | 13,174,172 | 15,760,643 | 2,667,708 | 815,396 30-6 = {1,852,312 
1,084 | 11,315,392 | 14,932,651 | 2,495,254 | 756,646 30-3 = |1,738, 608 

981 | 11,597,029 | 14,315,281 | 3,408,625 | 896,554 26-3 = |2,512,071 

879 | 10,994,748 | 12,023,215 | 2,393,661 | 772,995 32-3 = |1,620,666! 

675 | 7,633,251 | 9,593,541 | 2,046,612 | 706,257 34-5 = |1,340,3551 

468 | 3,495,148 | 6,154,052 | 1,196,725 | 426,121 35-5 771, 6041 

351 | 4,969,923 | 6,795,160 | 1,037,252 | 339,119 32°74 698,133! 


1946 


Prince Edward Island.. Nil - - _ ~ - - 
Nova Scotia.......2..+ 3 103, 260 53, 582 32,407 7,792 24-04 24,614 
New Brunswick........ Nil - - - = - - 
QuebectvOnr cm. naan: 86 405, 431 907,091 217, 834 67,097 30:80 150,737 
Montrealoe spins ec 149 882,335 | 1,645,931 480,195 | 113,486 23 -63 366, 709 
Ontario2= = cue. ees 18 595, 427 646, 863 164, 899 39,975 24-24 124, 923 
TONONEO. taste cis ee 16 372,385 546, 647 91,995 25, 806 28-05 66,190 
Manto DEetias ae etcre fates 6 Nil - - - - - - 
Saskatchewan.......... 5 19, 209 50, 253 7,473 1,269 16-98 6, 204 
Ne ta eee ne ey 10 226, 484 242, 860 35, 893 8,590 23-93 27,304 


12 426, 068 623, 520 171,954 17,984 10-46 153,970 


i rrr | eee ee ee 


299 | 3,030,599 | 4,716,747 | 1,202,650 | 281,999 23-45 920, 6511 


1 In addition to the payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized on it 
themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $2,596,068 in 1942, 
$1,799,722 in 1943, $1,201,289 in 1944, $1,811,803 in 1945 and $684,039 in 1946. 2 Exclusive of city 
shown separately. 


The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act came into effect Sept. 1, 1934. 
This Act was amended in 1935 and 1938 and was repealed and replaced by the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1948. Assignments are made only in those 
eases in which the farmers are hopelessly insolvent and, in many cases, the assign- 
ments follow the rejection of proposals submitted to the creditors. Receiving orders 
are made only in cases in which the farmers have failed to fulfil the terms of their 
proposals as accepted by the creditors and approved by the court. Table 9 shows” 
only statistics of estates closed by assignments or receiving orders and does not 
indicate the proposals that have been approved and are being carried out under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 


poate re x 
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9.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Estates Closed 
by Assignments or Receiving Orders Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1935-45, and by Provinces, 1946. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 
Belstae Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage| Paid 


_Year and Province Closed | EStimated | Estimated Reali- | Adminis-| of Cost to 
by Debtor | by Debtor zation tration | to Total | Creditors 


No. $ $ $ $ p.c. $ 
Totals, 1935....... 94 352,039 729,203 20,731 2,296 11-1 18,435 
Totals, 1936 259 | 1,227,198 | 2,426,374 55,451 12,904 23-3 42,547 
Totals, 1937 167 641,096 | 1,131,838 78,562 13,885 17-7 64,677 
Totals, 1938....... 139 575,514 974,002 76,832 13,400 17-4 63, 432 
Totals, 1939....... 83 368,548 688, 524 39,808 9,466 23:8 30,342 
Totals, 1940....... 59 267,032 459,516 37,338 7,417 19-8 29,921 
Totals, 1941....... 42 177,974 288,031 31,319 9,652 30-8 21,667 
Totals, 1942....... 19 70,389 114,333 9,702 1,785 18-4 7,8901 
Totals, 1943....... 102 31,080 50,059 5,053 1,379 27-3 3,6561 
Totals, 1944....... 18 55,081 86,597 13,111 5,150 39:3 7,9331 
Totals, 1945....... 3 3,210 13,697 1,870 887 474-4 983 1 
1946 
Prince Edward Island.. Nil - - - ~ - - 
INOGV A SCOtIR Se. nicer os. - - ~ - - - 
New Brunswick........ ‘ - , - - - - - 
Quehecsnisc ta eek iy 14, 593 17,185 7,000 953 13-6 6, 047 
Ontariowre eats: ode Nil - = - - - 
Mano Rise eosin © - - - - - - 
Saskatchewan.......... 2 17,770 38,989 1,133 213 18-8 920 
IN bOria cena teens Mes 2 2,000 10, 967 281 56 19-9 225 
British Columbia...... Nil - - - - - = 
Totals, 1946....... q 34,363 |, 67,141 8,414 1,222 14:5 7,1921 


1 Tn addition, land and chattels under mortgage or lien, of an estimated value of $41,258 in 1942, $18,853 
in 1948, $26,044 in 1944, $1,700 in 1945 and $13,483 in 1946, were transferred to secured creditors. Does not 
include three estates in Saskatchewan and one in Alberta closed during the year but which would, if ex- 
tended, alter the figures and affect the totals in such a way as to result in an unbalanced picture contrary 
to the actual state of affairs. These four cases had been held open or re-opened with a view to realizing 
on judgments obtained pursuant to conditional orders of discharge granted to the farmers but in none was 
anything recovered from this source and the only ad ditional expense involved was an item of $1 paid by 
the Federal Government. 
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General Review 


Canada has become one of the great trading nations of the world during the 
past two decades. With less than one per cent of the world’s population, this 
country, in 1938, ranked fifth in total trade, fourth as an exporter and eighth as an 
importer. During the War of 1939-45, she rose to third position among trading 
nations, due to the heavy demand created for foodstuffs and war materials. One- 
third of all goods and services produced in this Dominion during 1944 and 1945 
were exported, which compares with less than one-fifth of a much smaller production 
in 1938. Canada retained her wartime position as a world trader in 1946, despite 
the elimination of munitions and other war supplies from the list of her exports. 


This expansion of Canadian foreign trade is attributed to a combination of 
unique economic and geographical conditions. Canada is richly endowed with 
natural resources, the development of which involved heavy capital investment. 
This is profitable only when such resources can be exploited on a large scale, and 
the initial costs offset by mass production. Primary production and industry are 
interdependent. Canadian wheat can compete in markets of the world largely 
because of the capital invested in farm machinery and transportation facilities. 
These could not be utilized economically without intensive development of the 
wheat industry. Similar heavy capital investments in plant and equipment and in 
the development of hydro-electric power have made possible the expansion of 
Canada’s pulp and paper and base-metal industries. A population of some 
12,307,000 is unable to absorb the full production of this country’s primary and 
secondary industries. Only by exporting can efficient low-cost production of 
basic commodities be maintained. 
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Canada lacks many products required by modern industry and many consumer 
goods that have become an important part of the present high standard of living 
in this Dominion. Import statistics reveal a large number of items that are not 
now being produced or are made available in insufficient quantities to meet domestic 
demands. Coal and certain machinery, cotton and wool, petroleum products, 
sugar and fresh fruits, tea and coffee are imported to meet the needs of Canadian 
industries and householders. Payment for these commodities is effected through 
the sale of Canadian products in other lands. 

Maintenance of a large volume of trade is of two-fold importance to Canada. 
Only by exporting on a large scale can she obtain the advantages of large-scale 
production, and her needs for the many items not produced in this country can be 
satisfied only if sufficient Canadian products are sold on the international market to 
furnish funds with which to purchase such imported commodities. Total domestic 
exports for 1946 amounted to $2,312,000,000 and imports for consumption to 
$1,927,000,000. In this first year after the War, Canadian trade was maintained 
at a high level, as the productive capacity, which had increased so greatly during 
the War, found foreign outlets for its produce. 

The transition from war to peace was not accomplished without difficulty. 
Many of Canada’s customers ended the War with their foreign exchange reserves 
diminished and their ability to carry on foreign trade on a pre-war scale impaired. 
At the same time, their requirements for food and capital goods had increased. 
Without assistance of some kind, it would have been impossible to maintain the 
flow of essential goods to these countries. 

Canadian Government trade and financial policy has been designed to bridge 
the gap between foreign requirements and Canada’s own great capacity to produce. 
The principal method used in providing foreign governments with purchasing 
power is the system of loans and credits to various nations, and the supply to many 
countries of donations of food, clothing and equipment through the medium of 
UNRRA. These arrangements have proved mutually advantageous. Many 
countries whose economies had been severely dislocated by the War were assisted in 
their program of rehabilitation, and Canadian supplies of food have meant much 
to a world threatened with starvation. From the Canadian point of view, the loans 
have enabled Canadian industry to continue production at maximum tempo, and 
have averted the dangers of unemployment in export industries. 

Such export credits and donations approximate $2,000,000,000 in the aggregate, 
including a contribution of $154,000,000 to UNRRA. The total Canadian post- 
war loans and credits to the United Kingdom and other countries are shown below, 
with the amounts advanced or encumbered up to Jan. 31, 1947:— 


Amount 
ies A Advanced or 
Country to Jan. 81, 1947 Encumbered 
niet to Jan. 81, 1947 
$ $ 
MUG WA ADSUGINY ee iin tate ae 1,250,000,000_ 540, 000, 000 
ROME RA et SR ers a Rees ety esienlc baw ee wd 100, 000, 000 51,000, 000 
EIT hte, aM ee ae VE A Re ol 60,000, 000 22,374, 165 
OCS ALAR eh. ie eee res cc ae 19, 000, 000 5, 283, 348 
ETSTITCOM Scere ck, Sek see batts Seon 242, 500, 000 145, 400, 000 
LATA PEC EUG Fr eee gn oe a ne Derg Se 125, 000, 000 66,973,322 
PS TinGIAA TOS UNCLES ter ace tar Nola aarcra rita ten etalon 15,000, 000 5,400, 000 
DEE Ne ples ach Ve heats wi v1 ss kbehie wins 08 30, 000, 000 16, 406, 00C 
* Union of Soviet Socialist Republics......... 3,000, 000 2,866, 099 
ES pe et, SO ene ... 1,844,500, 000 855, 702, 934 
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The advantages of this policy are not confined to the present. It is anticipated 
that the present wide distribution of Canadian goods will, in itself, create a demand 
for those goods in future years, when the countries now buying from us on credit 
terms will be in a position to buy with their own resources. This attempt to develop 
a strong continuing demand for Canadian goods in the future has been reinforced 
by the negotiation of trade agreements with various countries. 


Since Confederation, the bulk of Canadian trade has been with the United States _ 


and the United Kingdom. Prior to the War of 1939-45, Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom were normally twice the value of her imports from that country, 
whereas her purchases from the United States exceeded her sales to that country. 
The surplus on United Kingdom account financed the deficit on United States 
account. Now, however, the United Kingdom is obliged to borrow from Canada 
in order to cover the bulk of her deficit here. Canada, in turn, has financed the 
deficit on United States account from reserves of foreign exchange or with United 
States dollars acquired elsewhere. The problem is further complicated by the large 
increases in both exports and imports, as compared with pre-war figures. The 
deficit on United States account has nearly quadrupled; from an average of 
$11,000,000 monthly in the three years 1937-39, to $43,000,000 monthly in 1946. 
The export surplus to the United Kingdom for the same periods has almost doubled. 


Details of the Canadian trade figures for 1946 and earlier years are summarized 
in tables, charts and written analyses at pp. 867-901. 


The above review has dealt almost entirely with commodity trade. However, 
foreign trade in commodities is only a part, though a very important part, of the 
broader field made up of the international exchange of values comprising goods, 
services, securities, etc. This relationship is shown in its proper proportions in 
Part III pp. 901-915. As commodity exports and imports constitute the largest 
factor in Canada’s international transactions, and the one in which the majority of 
Canadians are most vitally interested, this Chapter is devoted chiefly to the con- 


sideration of commodity trade. 


PART I.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE* 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
Concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade 


During the war years the Department of Trade and Commerce reorganized 
and adapted its administrative machinery to war conditions. Agencies were created 
to control the flow of civilian commodities to and from this country and generally 
adapt foreign trade functions to vital needs. At the same time, the Department 
was, during the latter years of war, considering plans for post-war trade expansion 
and the foundations were then laid for the organization of the Foreign Trade Service 
to assist Canadian and foreign exporters and importers in every phase of foreign 
trade. Built around an expanded Trade Commissioner Service, new divisions 
were added and old divisions reorganized to cope with every angle of foreign trade. 

A special section was organized to foster the country’s new interest in imports. 


‘ J 

* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part, together with the General Review at pp. 848-850, have been prepared in 
the several Branches concerned and collated by B. C. Butler, Director, Trade Publicity Division, Depar t- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Foreign Trade Service 


The prosperity of Canada depends, to a large extent, on the establishment of 
closer commercial relations with other countries and on the development of her 
foreign trade. Due, in large measure, to the unprecedented demand for munitions 
of war and a wide range of other manufactured products, industry in the Dominion 
during the past few years has passed through a period of rapid expansion. Although 
foodstuffs and raw materials figure largely among Canada’s exports, the value of 
semi-processed goods available for shipment to foreign markets has increased sub- 
stantially. As the population of Canada is unable to absorb the present production, 
every effort is being made to furnish exporters with assistance in securing purchasers 
abroad for their products. New sources of supply, especially for raw materials and a 
wide range of commodities required by industry, are also sought. 


Six divisions of the Foreign Trade Service and a number of associated agencies 
are engaged directly in the development of Canada’s commercial relations with other 
countries, assuming responsibility for functions performed over a long term of years 
by the Commercial Intelligence Service. The Directors of the six divisions constitute 
an executive committee, of which the Deputy Minister of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce is chairman. The directors, managing directors and general managers 
of the associated agencies are also responsible to the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. Divisions of the Service and their functions are described as follows:— 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service might be 
defined as the sales department of the Foreign Trade Service. Consisting of a head- 
quarters at Ottawa and 41 offices in 22 foreign and 13 British Empire countries, 
the organization seeks to place Canada in as many world markets as possible. The 
work of the Trade Commissioners in the field is co-ordinated at Ottawa by four global 
areas headed by area chiefs. The area officers are familiar with every aspect of 
foreign trade in their geographical or political areas and are responsible to the 
Director of the Division for the presentation of official information on all trade 
matters in their respective territories. 


Trade Commissioners, representing Canada in the 41 offices abroad, bring 
together exporters and importers of Canada and other councries. They study 
potential markets for specific Canadian products, report on the exact kind of goods 
required, competitive conditions, trade regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging 
regulations. Enquiries for Canadian goods are passed to Ottawa or directly to 
interested Canadian firms. For the Canadian importer, Trade Commissioners seek 
sources of raw materials and other goods wanted in Canada, and give assistance to 
the foreign exporter who wishes to market his products in Canada. 


In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission, as well as a trade 
office, Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the 
titles of Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries 
they also act as Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as Foreign Service 
Officers. To refresh their knowledge of the Canadian industrial picture as a whole, 
tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to time for Trade 
Commissioners. Contacts with Canadian exporters and importers are made or 
re-established, and the Trade Commissioners are given an opportunity to pass on 
information regarding the trade conditions and potentialities of their territories 
directly to those most concerned. 
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Trade Commissioner Offices are located in the following countries: Argentina, 
Australia, (Sydney and Melbourne), Belgian Congo, Belgium, Brazil (Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo), British West Indies (Jamaica and Trinidad), Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Egypt, France, Greece, Guatemala, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Italy, Malayan 
Union, Mexico, the Netherlands, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, 
Portugal, South Africa (Johannesburg and Cape Town), Sweden, United Kingdom 
(London, Liverpool and Glasgow); the United States (Washington, New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles); and Venezuela. Canadian representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce are attached to the Canadian Military Mission in 
Germany and the Canadian Mission in Japan. 


Commercial Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division.—The Commercial 
Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division collects and makes available to Government 
agencies and exporters, data on trade agreements and trade relationships with other 
countries, tariffs, import and exchange regulations, quotas and embargoes. More 
generally, questions related to trade agreements and commercial policies of other 
countries are of concern to this Division. This involves minute investigation 
into all aspects of commercial policy and research into tariff and financial develop- 
ments, as well as the preparation of data required for preliminary study and 
preparation of new trade agreements, trade agreement renewals and revisions. 


The Foreign Tariffs Section of this Division supplies information to Canadian 
exporters and other branches of the Government on tariffs, quotas, embargoes, 
documentation and other technical factors in the import regulations of foreign 
countries. New foreign trade laws and tariff regulations are perused constantly 
so that a record of up-to-date information is maintained and available upon request. 


The Commercial Relations Section collects and records data required for pros- 
pective trade negotiations. Problems related to tariff hindrances and other trade 
obstructions are studied. ‘The value of mutual concessions with trading countries 
is examined. The Section deals with representations made by Canadian exporters 
and initiates or advises regarding appropriate action. In carrying out these functions, 
it is often necessary for the Research Section to seek the assistance of specialists 
from other Government Departments in the various phases of export industry 
such as agriculture, forestry, mining, etc. 


The Economie Section, still in the development stage, is designed to carry 
out studies of special subjects (e.g., non-tariff restrictions to world trade, export 
subsidies, quantitative controls, and import permits). 


Export Division.—The Export Division of the Foreign Trade Service is the 
link between Canadian exporters and the Trade Commissioner Service in the promo- 
tion of export trade. The Division is comprised of 23 Commodity officers, organized 
into five major sections, as follows: (a) Foods—live stock and products, fish and 
fish products, plants and products, and food allocations; (b) Machinery, Metals 
and Chemicals—iron and steel products, non-ferrous metals and non-metallic 
minerals, chemicals and products, machinery and industrial equipment, electrical 
machinery and equipment, and automotive equipment and vehicles; (c) Textiles, 
Leather, Rubber—textiles and apparel, leather, rubber, and products; (d) Wood 
and Paper—wood and products, and paper and products; (e) General Products— 
durable consumer goods, and miscellaneous products. The Commodity officers 
serve in the dual capacity of keeping the Trade Commissioner Service abroad fully 
informed of supply conditions in Canada, and maintaining close liaison with 
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Canadian exporters, actual and prospective. In conjunction with the Trade Com- 
missioner Service, they advise exporters as to trade enquiries, potential markets for 
their products, the selection of agents, and trade regulations and practices. They 
furnish the initial contact through the Foreign Trade Service at Ottawa with 
Canadian markets abroad. 


The Export Division maintains a confidential Exporters’ Directory, which 
lists Canadian. export firms and details of their products. Copies of this Directory 
are in every Trade Commissioner’s office and are used as a means of keeping foreign 
buyers in touch with Canadian manufacturers offering desired commodities. 


It is the general aim of the Department to relax or remove wartime export 
controls as quickly as possible in order to facilitate export. When the Export 
Division came into existence in November, 1945, the Export Permit Branch was 
brought under its jurisdiction. Controls over more and more items are being 
removed, but there are commodities still in short supply, particularly foodstuffs, 
textiles and clothing, steel, lumber, etc., the distribution of which still demands 
close surveillance. While permits are required for these short-supply materials, 
an effort is being made constantly to ease restrictions and give Canadian shippers 
as much freedom in choice of markets as possible within the limited quantities 
available for export. Certain commodities are subject to export quotas, which are 
prepared by the Commodity Officers in conjunction with the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board or the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 


The Export Division services the United Kingdom token shipment scheme, 
under which limited quantities of manufactured articles, at present regarded by the 
United Kingdom authorities as non-essential, are licensed for importation. 


Import Division.—An Import Division of the Foreign Trade Service was 
established soon after the end of the War, as it was recognized that a leading exporting 
nation must also be an importing nation. This accorded with recognition of the 
primary problem in foreign trade promotion, that exchange be made available to 
purchase exports, and of the relationship of Canada as a customer to the export 
sale of Canadian goods. 


The Import Division is the link between Canadian importers and the Trade 
Commissioner Service and corresponds to the Export Division in its particular field. 
The Division maintains close contact with Canadian importers, and uses facilities 
of the Trade Commissioner Service to reduce the difficulties experienced by Canadian 
importers and foreign exporters. It extends to Canadian importers assistance that 
can be provided in the foreign field by the Trade Commissioner Service. 


The Import Division maintains a directory of Canadian importers and foreign 
exporters, classified according to the field of their activities. This directory assists 
the Trade Commissioners in their respective territories, serving as a guide. It 
also maintains a Canadian Trade Services Directory, copies of which are supplied 
to Trade Commissioners. This contains condensed reference material concerning 
Canadian requirements on customs, invoicing, packaging, marketing of goods, 
available freight and forwarding facilities, steamship rates, rail uransportation and 
relative marketing data. The primary purpose of this service is to obtain recognition 
abroad for Canada as an organized market, and to provide a reference in dealing 
with requests for assistance received from importers and their foreign connections. 


Commodity specialists in the Division assist importers by providing information 
concerning new sources of supply of foreign raw materials and food products, and 


reports on the remaining war-engendered obstacles or restrictions in foreign markets. 
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They also investigate import requirements in general. A manufactured goods 
section is maintained to assist importers of component parts, industrial equipment 
and finished goods. 

In conjunction with other administrative authorities, the Import Division is 
concerned with the fair allocation to Canada of products subject to international 
control and distribution. Through the Trade Commissioner Service, it under- 
takes negotiations with foreign governments which regulate the sale of their ex- 
portable surpluses in world markets, thereby protecting Canadian interests. 


Industrial Development Division.—This Division has been established 
recently to co-ordinate Federal assistance in the establishment of new industries 
in Canada, both of domestic and foreign origin. Close liaison is maintained with 
a widespread network of organizations throughout Canada, including industrial 
development departments of the provinces, municipalities, railways, banks, power 
companies, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and other promotional agencies, and with trade commissioners and 
other Canadian Government offices abroad. Numerous enquiries from foreign 
concerns and individuals regarding the manufacture of new products in Canada 
under licence or royalty, and the placing of inventions are also processed. 

Programs for the training of foreign technicians in Canada are instituted and 
carried out by the division. Seventy-five Chinese have been trained in Canadian 
industry during the past year, and a similar program for Indian trainees is now in 
progress. 

Working in collaboration with the Area Sections, of the Canadian Trade 
Commissioner Service, this Division plans itineraries for visiting delegations and 
industrial technicians, and on occasion sends an official to conduct the tour. Arrange- 
ments are also made for visiting foreign government officials, technicians, lecturers, 
scientists and students. 

Also included in the duties of the Division are, membership in various inter- 
departmental committees concerned with industrial studies and development, the 
processing of reparation plants and equipment, the despatch of technical inves- 
tigators to Germany, and the admission of German scientists to Canada for the 
benefit of Canadian industry. The Division also provides liaison with the War 
Assets Corporation in the disposal of surplus equipment, particularly for export. 
Every effort is made to maintain close contact with new industries in the solution 
of their problems and the development of plans for export. 


Trade Publicity Division.—The principal function of the Trade Publicity 
Division is to furnish the commercial community of Canada with information con- 


cerning the assistance obtainable by exporters and importers from the Foreign ~ 


Trade Service. This Division is also responsible for stimulating interest among 
business men and other members of the general public in commercial relations with 


other countries, as their prosperity depends to a large extent on the development — 
of foreign trade. The attention of exporters and potential exporters is directed to 


opportunities for the disposal of their products in markets abroad, and of importers — 


to the sources of supply for raw materials and consumer goods unobtainable in this 


country. Its principal educational and informative medium is ‘Foreign Trade’”’, a 
weekly publication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced reports” 


of Canadian Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, 


articles by Head Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- ~ 


tistics, news items and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared 
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and distributed to newspapers at home, and material of a similar character des- 
patched to Canadian Trade Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. 
Pamphlets and brochures are in the course of preparation to supplement other 
information on foreign markets, sources of supply, documentation, regulations and 
trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered to correspondents of newspapers and 
periodicals at home and abroad in the preparation of articles pertaining to various 
phases of Canada’s external trade. The educational work of this Division is 
supported with advertising at home and abroad. Although the Trade Publicity 
Division is part of the Foreign Trade Service, it assists associated agencies of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce concerned with the development of foreign 
trade. Other publicity media, such as films and radio broadcasting, are being 
explored. 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Commercia! Corporation 


By Order in Council P.C. 1218 of Mar. 29, 1946, the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation was established to succeed the Canadian Export Board in purchasing 
commodities for UNRRA and the governments of other countries. This Corporation 
was also established as an agency for the purchase of Canadian import requirements 
in cases where these purchases could not be made by private firms without a govern- 
ment intermediary. . 

By Order in Council P.C. 314, of Feb. 5, 1947, effective Feb. 1, 1947, the power, 
duty and function vested in the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, under the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply Act of 1945, and the Department of 
Munitions and Supply Act, to buy or otherwise acquire, manufacture or otherwise 
produce munitions of war or supplies and to construct or carry out projects required 
by the Department of National Defence, was transferred from the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Facilities of 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation are now utilized in arranging for the pro- 
curement of supplies for the Department of National Defence. 


Subsection 3.—Canadian Government Exhibition Commission 


The Canadian Government Exhibition Commission has been reorganized to 
provide assistance in publicizing Canada and selling her products abroad. Under 
the terms of reference, the Commission is solely responsible for the construction and 


administration of all government exhibits in international expositions, trade fairs 


and displays outside of Canada, in which the Canadian Government may decide 
to participate. The Commission has also been charged with the responsibility of 
organizing the first Canadian International Trade Fair, which will be held at Toronto 
from May 31 to June 12, 1948. Manufacturers and producers in Canada and other 
countries will have an opportunity of displaying their products at this fair. 

The Commission also co-operates with Canadian exporters in securing repre- 
sentation for. goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays. When re- 
quested, it is prepared to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation 
of their exhibits. . 


Subsection 4.—Wheat and Grain Division 


The problems of Canada’s grain trade and milling industry are handled by the 
Wheat and Grain Division, close liaison being maintained with the various organi- 


gations connected with the trade. The Division acts as a procurement agency in 
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securing supplies of cereals and certain cereal products for the Supply Missions © 
of various countries and also for UNRRA’s requirements. The Director of the 
Division serves as the Secretary to the Wheat Committee of the Cabinet and as the 
departmental liaison officer to the Canadian Wheat Board. In addition, the Director 
represents Canada on the International Wheat Council. 


Subsection 5.—Export Credits 


For the general purpose of protecting and expanding Canadian foreign trade 
interests, the Export Credits Insurance Act was passed by Parliament in August, 
1944. The Act is in two Parts, Part I incorporating the Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation, and Part II providing for loans or guarantees to governments of 


other countries or their agencies. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—Administered by a board of 
directors, including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy 
Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation insures exporters against credits losses involved in the export 
or an agreement for the export of goods. Policies are issued on a yearly basis, 
covering exporters’ sales to all countries and protecting them against certain risks of 
loss involved in foreign trade. The main risks covered by Export Credits Insurance | 
Policies include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange 
restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; 
cancellation or non-renewal of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions 
on the importation of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence 
of war between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the 
buyer’s country; and additional transport or insurance charges occasioned by 
interruption or diversion of voyage outside Canada or continental United States. 

The insurance is available under two main classifications: (1) General Com- 
modities, (2) Capital Goods. Coverage for General Commodities can be procured 
by exporters under two types of Policies: (1) the Contracts Policy, which insures 
an exporter against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; 
or (2) the Shipments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium, and which covers 
the exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. Insurance of 
Capital Goods offers protection to exporters of such commodities as plant equipment, 
heavy machinery, etc., which are subject to extended credit of longer periods than is 
customary for General Commodities. Specific policies are issued for transactions 
involving capital goods, but the general terms and conditions are the same as 
those applicable to policies for general commodities. 

The Corporation insures exporters under all policies up to 85 p.c. of the contract 


price, or gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance plan also operates — 


in the distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries 
are shared by the Corporation and the exporter in the proportion of 85 p.c. and 
15 p.c., respectively. 


Loans to Foreign Governments.—Part II of the Export Credit Insurance 
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Act provides for the extension of loans to foreign countries for the purpose of develop- s 


ing trade between Canada and those countries. The Act empowers the Governor 
in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce “if he deems it advisable for the purpose of facilitating and 
developing trade between Canada and any other country’, to make loans to, 
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guarantee the obligations of, or purchase, acquire or guarantee any security issued 
by the government or by the agency of the government of such country. These 
loans, guarantees, acquisitions or purchases must be requested by the government 
concerned, which must undertake to indemnify the Government of Canada against 
the loss in connection therewith. (See also p. 849.) 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given at pp. 480-482 
of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 427-428, traces 
the development from Confederation to the adoption of the present form of pre- 
ferential tariff in 1904. 

Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it has been necessary, in 
regard to tariffs, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, viz., Preferential, 
Intermediate, and General. British Preferential rates consisted at first (1898) 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duties ordinarily paid but later (1900) were advanced 
to 334 p.c. and, after 1904, took the form of a specially low rate of duty on almost 
all imported dutiable commodities. This is the first broad category of the tariff 
structure and these rates are applied to specified goods from British countries if 
shipped direct to Canada. On certain goods special rates may be applied under 
the British Preferential tariff; these special rates are lower on those goods than the 
ordinary British Preferential scale. 

The second stage in the tariff edifice is the Intermediate rates. These rates 
apply to goods from countries that have been accorded tariff treatment more favour- 
able than the General Tariff but which are not entitled to the British Preferential 
rate. To certain non-British countries, a special concession under the Intermediate 
rates may be granted and rates lower than the Intermediate apply by agreement. 

The third class of duties is the General Tariff. This is levied on all imports 
that are not covered by Preferential or Intermediate rates. 

British Preferential rates apply to all countries within the Empire. They may, 
however, be modified downward in their application to specific countries when trade 
agreements are being revised or discussed between Canada and other Dominions. 
The whole tariff structure is a very complicated piece of administrative machinery. 
Almost every budget that is brought down in the House of Commons changes the 
incidence of the tariff in some particulars. It would be impossible at this place to 
attempt a discussion of tariff schedules. The schedules and rates in force at any 
particular time may be obtained from the Department of National Revenue, which 
is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 

In all cases where the tariff applies, there are provisions for drawbacks of duty 
on imports of semi-processed goods used in the manufacture of products later 
exported. The purpose of these drawbacks is to give Canadian manufacturers a 
fair basis of competition with foreign producers of similar goods, where it is felt to be 
warranted. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consumption” 
drawbacks; these apply mainly to imported materials used in the production of 


2 specified classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 
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Too often one-sided competition arises out of unfair practices, such as dumping 
or the manipulation of exchange advantages. Wide powers have been given in 
certain instances to supplement tariff provisions. Thus the Minister of National 
Revenue or, through him, the customs officials have at times been empowered to 
establish a “fair market value” as a basis of applying duties to be collected. The 
term “fair market value” is vague and open to various interpretations and has 
been frequently criticized, but in exceptional cases, for which they are designed, 
such valuations have proved effective. , 

The exchange situation as it affects the Tariff is a different problem. A foreign 
currency that has become considerably depreciated in relation to the Canadian 
dollar enables the country concerned to export goods to Canada under a very definite 
advantage and customs officials have been given power, under conditions such as 
these, to value imports from such countries at a “fair rate of exchange”. Much, 
of course, depends on the manner in which the above powers are applied by the 
administrative officials and their understanding of the reasons for their application, 
and, while the powers of fixing “fair market value” and “fair rate of exchange” 
have been applied to meet extraordinary conditions in the past, these powers have 
lately been modified by clauses in trade agreements drawn up with individual 


countries. 


The Tarift Board.—The Canadian Tariff Act was written in 1907 and, although 
there have been many changes and revisions, there has been no complete overhaul 
since that time. In 1931, a Tariff Board was established to make inquiry into and 
report on any matter in relation to goods that are subject to or exempt from customs 
or excise duties or on which the Minister of Finance desires information. The- 
duties of this Board are more specifically described at pp. 965-966 of the 1941 Year 
Book. The Tariff Board has been inoperative since the beginning of the War in 1939, 
in view of the turn taken by wartime trade. Its officers and experts worked with 
various war bureaus and its earlier research is now unrelated to the wide changes 
that have been brought about in industry and trade as a result of the War. In the 
post-war formulation of Canadian trade and tariff policies, a change has been 
introduced by the setting up of a special Interdepartmental Committee. The 
Canadian Tariff Board has not been abolished, indeed the Chairman of the Board 
is also head of the Interdepartmental Committee, but will resume its functions along 
with the Committee. The Committee will hear representations from industrialists 
and businessmen. ‘These arrangements should serve a useful purpose in providing 
valuable guidance to the Government in the formulation of trade policy. 


Subsection 2.—Tarift Relationships with Other Countries 


Trade agreements entered into by Canada with the United Kingdom, Eire, 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia* and the. 
British West Indies are dealt with at pp. 383-386 of the 1941 Year Book. Reciprocal 
tariff arrangements of Canada with Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Ecuador are re- 
viewed in the 1942 Year Book at pp. 429-431. Canada’s trading position as affected 
by commercial agreements in respect of Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, Portugal, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United States, Uruguay and Venezuela, continues as outlined in the 
1941 Year Book at pp. 387-393. 


* This Agreement was terminated as from Jan. 2, 1938, but each country, in its own legislation, still 
grants tariff preferences to the other. 
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‘Reinstatement of Agreements Suspended During War.—During the 
War, Canadian trade agreements and similar commercial treaty arrangements 
with several countries were terminated automatically or suspended by applica- 
tion of Enemy Trade Regulations (see p. 866). Since the end of hostilities, however, 
trading has been resumed with a number of friendly countries that had been under 
enemy occupation and the Trade Agreements with them have been reinstated. 
An exchange of noves of July 19-24, 1945, between Canada and Czechoslovakia 
terminated the suspension of the Convention of Commerce of Mar. 15, 1928, 
between the two countries. A similar arrangement was made with the Netherlands 
by an exchange of notes of Feb. 1-5, 1946, reinstating the Convention of Commerce 
of July 11, 1924, between Canada and the Netherlands including Curacao and 
Surinam but, since trade had not been resumed bevween Canada and the Netherlands 
East Indies, it was agreed that the Convention would not, for the present, be oper- 
ative for that territory. Canada has now accorded to Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Denmark, France, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia the benefits of the Trade Agree- 
ments made with them but suspended during the period of hostilities. Syria and 
Lebanon, formerly under French “Mandate, trade relations with which were 
governed by the Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement, continues to accord Canada 
most-favoured-nation treatment. Reciprocal treatment was extended by Canada 
to Syria and Lebanon under an Order in Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 


On Nov. 21, 1946, by Order in Council, the benefits of the Intermediate tariff 
were extended to products originating in and coming from Italy when conveyed 
without transhipment from a port in Italy or from a port of a country enjoying the 
benefits of the British Preferential or Intermediate tariffs into a Customs port of 
Canada. In return, Canadian goods imported into Italy are accorded most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

Imports into Canada from countries entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment 
are accorded the intermediate rates of the Canadian tariff and any lower duties 
provided for in the Canada-France, Canada-Poland and Canada-United States 
Agreements. The reciprocal advantages accorded to Canada by the other countries 
depend upon the tariff system. 


Other Trade Agreements Concluded in 1946.—M exico.—A Canadian 
Trade Mission visited Mexico, Central America and Colombia in February, 1946, 
and further extended Canada’s friendly trade relations with Latin America by the 
conclusion of Trade Agreements with Mexico and Colombia. 


The Trade Agreement with Mexico provides for the exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment between the two countries in matters concerning customs duties 
and subsidiary charges as well as in respect of rules and formalities connecred with 
importation and of laws and regulations affecting the taxation, sale, distribution 
or use of imported goods. Under the Agreement, imports into Canada from Mexico, 
previously subject to the General Tariff, are accorded the Intermediate tariff and 
any lower rates granted by Canada to other foreign countries. The tariff treatment 
accorded by Canada to other British countries is excluded from the operation of the 
Agreement. No immediate reduction in customs duties was made by Mexico for 
Canadian goods as the Mexican tariff consists of a single column of duties applicable 
equally to imports from all countries, and any tariff reductions made by Mexico 
in favour of a particular country, for example those arising out of the Mexico- 
United States Agreement of 1942, were generalized and made applicable to all 
other countries, including Canada. The Agreement came into force provisionally 
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on Feb. 8, 1946, the date of its signature and, during its provisional application, may 
be terminated on three months’ notice by either party. Thirty days after exchange of 
ratifications in Ottawa, the Agreement is to go into force definitely for two years. 
Its duration is automatically continued thereafter for one-year periods, subject to 
termination on six months’ notice by either party. 


Colombia.—The Trade Agreement with Colombia was signed on Feb. 20, 1946. 
This Agreement will come into effect thirty days after exchange of ratifications in 
Ottawa and is to remain in force for two years and thereafter until terminated on six 
months’ notice by either party. In general, it consolidates the existing tariff treat- 
ment extended by each country to the other as provided by a Treaty of Commerce 
between Colombia and the United Kingdom concluded in 1866 and which governed 
also Canada’s trade relations with Colombia. The new Agreement marks the 
establishment of the first direct trade convention between Colombia and Canada 
and it provides in general, for the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment as 
described above with respect to the treaty of Mexico. The same concessions are 
given by Canada to Colombia as to Mexico and, in return, Canada receives the 
benefit of duty reductions established by the 19385 Colombia-United States Agree- 
ment. 


Nicaragua.—A Trade Agreement was signed on Dec. 19, 1946, between Canada 
and Nicaragua, providing for the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in 
matters relating to customs duties and subsidiary charges, as well as in respect of 
rules and formalities affecting taxation, sale, distribution or use of imported goods. 


Under the terms of this Agreement, goods imported into Canada from Nicaragua, 
previously subject to the General Tariff, will now be accorded the benefits of the 
Canadian Intermediate tariff and any lower rates granted by Canada to other 
foreign countries. 


This Agreement does not involve at present any new reductions in the tariff of 
Nicaragua imposed on imports from Canada, since that tariff has only a single 
schedule, certain concessions formerly accorded by Nicaragua to the United States 
and France having been suspended. In the event that these concessions should be 
re-established in whole or in part, the reductions will apply also to Canada. 
Similarly, other concessions which may be extended to other countries will also be 
extended automatically to Canada. Under a provision of the United States- 
Nicaragua Trade Agreement, suill in force, the fee collected for legalization of consular 
invoices covering shipments of goods specified in the Agreement is 3 p.c. ad valorem. 
Canada now becomes entitled to this rate instead of the fee of 5 p.c. ad valorem 
previously payable. Advantages accorded now or in the future by Nicaragua to 
other Central American countries or by Canada to other British Empire countries 
are excepted from the operation of this Agreement. 3 


Other provisions of the Agreement assure each country equitable treatment in 
the other with regard to the application of internal taxes, quantitative restrictions, 
the operation of monopolies and in according contracts for public works. Provision 
is made for consultation in the event of either party adopting any measure which 
the other party considers as tending to impair or nullify the objects of the Agreement. 


The Agreement came into provisional effect at date of signature, Dec. 19, 1946, 
and may be terminated on three months’ notice by either government. Thirty 
days after exchange of instruments of ratification, the Agreement is to go into force 5 
definitively for one year and thereafter until terminated on six months’ notice by 
either party. 


| 
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China.—A modus vivendi with China was concluded on Sept. 26, 1946, by an 
exchange of notes between the two countries, and came into force two days later. 
It provides for reciprocal exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff 
matters. This agreement is the first commercial convention concluded between 
Canada and China by direct negotiation. It is to continue in force for a definite 
period of one year and beyond that until terminated on three months’ notice by 
either country. 


Trade Agreements at Present in Force.—At the present time (Mar. 31, 
1947), Canada’s tariff relations with other countries are affected by trade agree- 
ments, conventions of commerce or similar arrangements made directly between 
Canada and the country concerned or by participation in treaties made by the 
United Kingdom with foreign powers, listed as follows:— 


Empire Countries 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 


Unirep Krinepom.....|Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, | Various concessions on both sides, 
1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. | increasing preference formerly 

(Modified by United Kingdom- | granted. Also extends pre- 

United States Trade Agree-| ferential system between 

ment of Nov. 17, 1938.) Canada and the Colonial 

; Empire. Made until Aug. 

20, 1940, and thereafter until 

terminated on six months’ 


’ notice. 
(SUH ped al Re Agee a Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, Canada concedes British Pre- 
1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. ferential Tariff in return for 


most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in Hire. Made for five 
years and thereafter until 
terminated on six months’ 


notice. 
PPERURALIA Cites eet Trade Agreement signed July 8, |Each country accords the other 
1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. reduced rates on schedules of 


goods, and otherwise (with a 
few exceptions in Australia) 
exchange their British Pre- 
ferential Tariffs with each 
other. Made for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


New WBATAND 5.02. 2: Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, |Exchange specific preferences on 
1932; in force May 24, 1932. scheduled goods and otherwise 

concede British Preferential 

Tariffs reciprocally. Made for 

one year, but kept in force 

by short-term _ extensions. 

Since Sept. 30, 1941, in force 

until terminated by six months’ 


notice. 
UNION OF ne Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, |Agreement extends list of pre- 
AFRICA. 1932; in force Oct. 13; 1932. ferences formerly exchanged 


in absence of formal Agree- 
ment. Made for five years and 
thereafter until terminated on 


la six months’ notice. 
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Empire Countries—concluded 


a ne ET 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 


aN Ne ens [ener ne oe oe 


Britis West Inpviss .|Trade Agreement signed July 6, |Exchange of specific margins of 
1925; in force Apr. 30, 1927. preferences. Made for twelve 
years and_ thereafter until 
terminated on one year’s 
notice. A Canadian notice 
of Nov. 23, 1938, terminating 
the Agreement, was replaced 
by one of Dec. 27, 1939, con- 
tinuing the Agreement subject 
to termination on six months’ 
notice. 


Peso Se A ee ea a 


Non-Empire Countries 


eo 


Treaty or Convention Terms 


Country 


ES 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, Exchange of most-favoured-na- 

1941; provisionally in force Nov. tion treatment. Provisional 

15, 1941. application may be terminated 
on three months’ notice. To 
come into force definitely 
thirty days after exchange of 
ratifications for two years and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


INRGENTINA Gate bicker 


Breiarum AND Luxem-|Convention of Commerce signed |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
BOURG AND BELGIAN| July 3, 1924; in force Oct. 22, | tion treatment. Made for four 


COLONIES. 1924. years and thereafter until ter- 

minated on one year’s notice. 

BOUIVIAG hs tases pee Order in Council of July 20, 1935, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- | 
accepted Article 15 of the United | tion treatment. May be ter- 
Kingdom - Bolivia Treaty of | minated on one year’s notice. 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 

SRAZIL hore aol oe Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, Exchange of most-favoured-na- — 
1941; provisionally in force from tion treatment. Made for two ~ 
date of signing and definitively | years from Apr. 16, 1943, and — 
on Apr. 16, 1943. thereafter for one-year periods 

until terminated on six months’ ~ 
notice. 5s 

CTEM eae keane: Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, Exchange of most-favoured-na- — 
1941; in force provisionally Oct. tion treatment. Made for two 
15, 1941, and definitively on Oct. | years from Oct. 29, 1943, and — 
29, 1943. thereafter until terminated on _ 

six months’ notice. } 

Curtark ake e ste coneiees Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- — 


1946, in effect Sept. 28, 1946. tion treatment. Made for one — 
year and thereafter until ter- 
minated on three months’ 
notice. ; 


e 
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Non-Empire Countries—continued 


Country Treaty or Convention 


Treaty of Commerce with United 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, ap- 
plies to Canada. 


COLOMBIA. ik Oe. 


To be replaced by Trade Agree- 
ment signed Feb. 20, 1946. 


Exchange of Notes with United 
Kingdom of Mar. 1-2, 1933, and 
Canadian Order in Council of 
July 20, 1935. 


Costa (RIGA: 30.5035; 


Convention of Commerce signed 
Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14, 
1928. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA...... 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce 
with United Kingdom of Feb. 
13, 1660-61 and July 11, 1670, 
apply to Canada. 


Dominican Repusuic./Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 
1940; in force provisionally Mar. 
15, 1940, and definitively Jan. 
22, 1941. 


Modus vivendi by Exchange of 
Notes of Aug. 26, 1941; in force 
Oct. 1, 1941. 


We OR hee 8 oda do's 


FRANCE AND FRENCH |Trade Agreement signed May 12, 
Co.Lonies. 1933; in force June 10, 1933. Ex- 
change of Notes of Sept. 29, 
1934 and additional Protocol of 
Feb. 26, 1935, extending con- 

cessions on both sides. 


As 


Terms 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment. Protocol of 
Aug. 20, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one year’s no- 
tice. Exchange of Notes 
Dec. 30, 1938, continued Treaty 
in force until Sept. 30, 1939, 
and thereafter until termin- 
ated on three months’ notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment. To come into 
force thirty days after ex- 
change of ratification for two 
years and thereafter until 
terminated on six months’ 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment. Made for four 


years and thereafter until 
terminated on one year’s 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment. Declaration 
of May 9, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one year’s no- 
tice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment. Made for 
three years from Jan. 22, 1941, 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months’ notice. 


Exchange of -most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment. Made for an 
indefinite period subject to 
termination on three months’ 
notice. 


regards scheduled goods, 
Canada’s actual Intermediate 
Tariff or percentage reductions 
from Intermediate exchanged 
for French Minimum Tariff or 


percentage reductions from 
General Tariff, also quota 
arrangements. Made for one 


year and thereafter until ter- 
minated on three months’ 
notice. 
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Non-Empire Countries—continued 


a ee ee 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
ee ey Wierd Am eA NaS 
GUATE MAAS: <.5.du- ess Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. tion treatment. Made for three 
years and thereafter until ter- 
minated on six months’ notice. 
3 Ou ee Oe net aod Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. tion treatment. Made for one 
year and thereafter until ter- 
minated on six months’ notice. 
Vawter a Special Arrangement by Order in |Canadian Intermediate ‘Tariff 
Council of Nov. 21, 1946. accorded to Italy in exchange 
for most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment of Canadian goods by 
Italy. 
LEBANON..... Peee ie Special Arrangement by Order in |Exchange of most-favoured-na 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. tion treatment. | 
MExieG. wit ear ee ce Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment. Provisional 
application may be terminated 
on three months’ notice. To 
come into force definitely 
thirty days after exchange of 
ratifications for two years and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 


1946; in force provisionally same 
date. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. Made for four 
years and thereafter until ter- 
minated on one year’s notice. 


Convention of Commerce, signed 
July 11, 1924; in force Oct. 28, 
1925. 


NETHERLANDS, SUR- 
INAM AND CURAGAO. 


NiGABAGUAG anes Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
1946, in force provisionally same | tion, treatment. Provisional 
date. application may be terminated 

on three months’ notice. To 
come into force definitively 
thirty days after exchange of 
ratifications for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months’ notice. 

NORWAY So tates Convention of Commerce and |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
Navigation with United King- tion treatment. Convention 
dom of Mar. 18, 1928, applies to | of May 16, 1913, provides 
Canada. means for separate termination 

by Dominions on one year’s 
notice. 

PARRA Soe tens oth ye ciara Order in Council of July 20, 1935, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
accepted Article 12 of the United | tion treatment. In force until 
Kingdom - Panama Treaty of terminated on one year’s 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. notice. 

PARAGUAY hse on Exchange of Notes of May 21, 1940; |Canadian Intermediate Tariff 


in force June 21, 1940. exchanged for most-favoured- 
nation treatment in Paraguay. 
In force until terminated on 


three months’ notice. 


, 
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Non-Empire Countries—continued 


Country Treaty or Convention 
PoLAND...............|Convention of Commerce signed 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, 
1936. 


PoRTUGAL, INCLUDING|Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 
Mapetra, Porto 1928, accepted Article 21 of the 
Santo, AND AzorES.} United Kingdom - Portugal 

Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 12, 
1914; in force Oct. 1, 1928. 


SALVADOH sek ue awe es Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 
1937; in force Nov. 17, 1937. 


BAUM CE oho eb ea ea Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 
1928, sanctioned United King- 
dom-Spain Treaty of Commerce 
of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised Apr. 
5, 1927); in force Aug. 1, 1928. 


oh (LD) hs DROPS aaa eas Oe United Kingdom - Sweden Con- 
vention of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies 
to Canada. 


SWITZERLAND......... United Kingdom — Switzerland 
Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Reciprocal Estab- 
lishment of Sept. 6, 1855, applies 
to Canada. 


Prt Re eh Ack nh Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 


UnitTep STATES....... Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 
1938; provisionally in force Nov. 
26, 1938; duty concessions pro- 
visionally in force Jan. 1, 1939; 
fully in force June 17, 1939. 
Supplementary Trade Agree- 
ment signed Dec. 138, 1940. 


PMEEVOMLUAS ete csicc aw ni'bis,0 > Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. 


78375—55 


Terms 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment and special re- 
ductions for limited lists of 
goods. Made for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
three months’ notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. In force until 
terminated on one year’s 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. Made for one 
year and thereafter until ter- 
minated: on four months’ 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. In force until 
terminated on six months’ 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. In force until 
terminated on one year’s 
notice.. Declaration of Nov. 
27, 1911, provides means for 
separate termination by Do- 
minions on one year’s notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. In force until 
terminated on one year’s no- 
tice. Convention of Mar. 30, 
1914, provides means for separ- 
ate termination by Dominions 
on one year’s notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. 


Terms include grant of reduced 
or fixed rates on scheduled 
goods by both countries and 
mutual exchange of most- 
favoured - nation treatment. 
Made for three years from 
Nov. 26, 1938, and thereafter 
until terminated on six months’ 
notice. Supplementary Trade 
Agreement provides for quota 
on foxes and fox skins entering 
the United States. 


Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment. Made for three 
years and thereafter until 
terminated on six months’ 
notice. 
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Non-Empire Countries—concluded 


eee 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
VENEZUNDLAY «biel ea eee Modus vivendi signed Mar. 26, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
1941; in force Apr. 9, 1941. tion treatment. Made for one 


year subject to renewal or 
termination on three months’ 
notice; renewed annually by 
Exchange of Notes, subject to 
termination on three months’ 
notice. 


“Y UGORLAVIALS Ge Sees oe Trade Agreements Act of June 11, |Exchange of most-favoured-na- 
1928, accepted Article 30 of | tion treatment. In force until 
United Kingdom - Serb- Croat- | terminated on one year’s 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce | notice. ; 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 
in force Aug. 9, 1928. 


Section 3.—The Easing of Controls on Enemy Trading 
Regulations* 


Because of occupation by an enemy State, or by reason of real or apprehended 
hostilities, a number of countries, during the years 1939 to 1942, were brought 
within the scope of the provisions of the Enemy Trading Regulations (originally 
brought into force by Order in Council P.C. 2512 of Sept. 5, 1939, later provided 
for under “Revised Regulations Respecting Trading with the Enemy, 1943”, 
Order in Council P.C. 8526 dated Nov. 13, 1942 and now included in ““The Trading 
with the Enemy (Transitional Powers) Act’’). A list of these countries or territories 
and the dates on which they were brought under the Regulations is given at p. 474 
of the 1945 Year Book. 

The Regulations prohibited trading or attempting to trade with “enemy 
territories”; dealing in the property of enemies for the purpose of enabling them to 
obtain money or creciv thereon; aiding or abetting any person, whether resident 
in Canada or not, to so deal in enemy property; knowingly discharging any enemy 
debt, promissory note or bill of exchange, or purchasing enemy Currency. 

Beginning late in 1948, it became possible to grant permission for the resump- 
tion of trade with certain liberated and “enemy” areas. The areas to which such 
permission has been granted and the dates are listed in the following statement :— 


Territory Date Territory Date 
Albania, .2 5.5.00. sae. June 25, 1946 Hane ary. «seen eee May 8, 1946 
A Np erle yates 2 sinks ale Nov. 24, 1943 Indo-China.) ojacseeaee eet Aug. 22, 1946 
Belg so. sag see top Feb. 24, 1945 Ttaly cue ee nee Oct. 13, 1945 
PSULIATIS A oe hie or ne May 8, 1946 TAtV lace te Seas anne June 25, 1946 
PRULTELO Ve. ores ent Nov. 23, 1945 TAtHUANIS a tei eaten June 25, 1946 
Channel Islands....... July 7, 1945 Tuxemboure «14 ese taeda July 7, 1945 
6) Ui ee RR Se A Dec. 15, 1945 Malay Penmsutla:7.-.1.2. Nov. 23, 1945 
Corsiea.7i +) .. OT Rae Eo Nov. 24, 19438 Netherlands. anaes none July 7, 1945 
Czechoslovakia........ July 7, 1945 Netherlands East Indies.. Aug. 22, 1946 
TOAIAIGA Sh ic eve Oct. 15, 1946 NOrwayy (. to) ete eitosa ee July 7, 1945 
DSA Aare teil ys a July< 71045 Philippine Islands......... July 7, 1945 
TUSLORIAG see a'aty ets acainiiese June 25, 1946 Poland. 23 ects aie esee June 25, 1946 
Hintanter a0 hala Sept. 14, 1945 TOUMianlal es crates coo pone May 8, 1946 
HOTWIOSA Sette tee June 25, 1946 Sin@anore a, tren: a sicntaghes Nov. 23, 1945 
France, Andorra and State of North Borneo.... Nov. 23, 1945 

WPOUSCO wee a oe Aes Jan. 31, 1945 State of Sarawak......... Nov. 23, 1945 
French Zone of TP Datan el Sate ae cae ott Jan. 21, 1946 
MOTGCEG 0. venta Nov. 24, 1943 Punisiaydse Soc oe Nov. 24, 1943 
CITEBCOL oe eth ares July 7, 1945 Musoslaviakaawcs eae ee July 7, 1945 
oie iConite oe eek: Nov. 23, 1945 TON ais. s tates Cee a es Oct. 15, 1946 


* Revised by E. H. Coleman, C.M.G., K.C., LL.D., Under Secretary of State, Deputy Registrar 
General and Deputy Custodian of Enemy Property, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
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Limited trade has also been authorized for Japan and Korea from June 25, 
1946. In the case of these two countries, trade must be carried on exclusively 
through the Canadian Commercial Corporation and is subject to the various controls 
stillin force. Limited relief shipments by individual Canadian citizens are permitted, 
subject to the regulations of the Export Permit Branch and the Post Office 
Department. 


Trade with Austria has been authorized from Sept. a7) 1946, and is subject to 
supplying goods to or for the benefit of the Austrian State or any individual or 


body of persons carrying on business therein, or to obtaining goods from the Austrian 


State, such individuals or bodies of persons. The term “trade” is deemed to include 
transactions incidental to supplying or obtaining such goods and the paying, trans- 
mitting or receiving of money, negotiable instrument or security for money in 
respect. of such trade. 


Similarly, trade with Germany has been authorized from Apr. 23, 1947, and is 
subject to the same conditions as for. Austria. 


PART II.—ANALYSES OF FOREIGN COMMODITY TRADE* 
Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Foreign trade statistics are derived by recording the physical movement of 
goods outwards or inwards across the frontiers or through ocean ports and the 
valuations placed upon them at the time of movement. Such statistics cannot take 
cognizance of the complex financial transactions involved in this physical movement 
of goods and which may take place prior to or subsequent to the actual shipment 
(although in investigating the balance of international payments, as is done in 
Part III of this Chapter, such financial transactions are the main consideration), 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require 
explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is 
necessary that the following definitions and explanations of terms used be carefully 
kept in mind, if the true position of trade in relation to the total of Canada’s inter- 
national transactions is to be understood. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 
are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for 
consumption’”’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 
Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal 
markets of the country from which, and at the time when, said merchandise was exported 


_ directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less than the actual cost of production at the 


time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling and profit. (See Sects. 35 
to 45 of the Customs Act.) Under these provisions and amendments thereto, some imports 
are given arbitrary valuations differing from those upon which actual payments for the im- 
ports are made. 


* This Part of the Chapter is based on statistics taken from reports prepared under the direction of 
- A. Kane, Chief, External Trade Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
ttawa. 
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For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of export is con- 
verted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and Orders in Council. 
(See Sect. 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council respecting currency valuations. ) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce”’ exported includes Canadian products 
or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed in ~ 
form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise 


is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance, and other 
handling charges. 

Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘F oreign produce”’ exported consists of foreign merchandise 
that had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consignment are the countries 
from which the goods have come, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. The countries whence 
goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries of actual origin, since goods produced 
in one country may be purchased by a firm in another country and thence dispatched, after 
longer or shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the 
country of consignment, to which the goods would be credited. 


Exports are credited to the country to which they are consigned, whether that country 
possesses a seaboard or not. The country of consignment is the country to which goods 
exported from Canada are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the 
course of transhipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries —Canadian statistics 
of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her customers and similar 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors contribute to these discrepancies, 
among which are the following:— 


1. Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and the systems used by 
other countries. The differences may arise in several different ways:— 


(a) Canadian exports are generally shown on an f.o.b. basis, that is, freight costs from 
the original point of consignment to the destination are excluded. Many countries 
value imports on a c.i.f. basis, and include the freight content. Canadian imports 
are valued at the fair market price at the point in the exporting country from which 
they are consigned. Other countries may include freight to the point of exit. A 
case in point is the United States valuation of coal shipped to Canada, which is 
always substantially higher than the corresponding Canadian import valuation, 


(b) Customs evaluators may set arbitrary valuations on certain commodities for pur- 
poses of obtaining greater customs revenue or to protect the domestic market from 
dumping. This will naturally lead to differences between the figures of the two 


countries. 


(c) Disturbances in currency relationships between countries may introduce an addi- 
tional element of difference. The exporting country may use one rate and the 
importing country another. 


2. The element of time lag is of considerable importance where Canadian exports are 
concerned, particularly with bulk goods shipped to other continents. There are always 
quantities of goods in movement at the beginning or end of any trading period, and these 
affect the comparability between the two countries for the same period of time. 


8 The chief cause of difference between the recorded value of Canadian exports and 
reciprocal figures for the importing country, lies in the fact that exports from Canada are 
classified geographically according to country of consignment, which may not be the ultimate 
destination of the goods. Thus, it is possible that Canadian records may show an export 
as consigned to an intermediate country, and the country finally obtaining the goods as im- 
ports for consumption may record them either as an import from the intermediate country or 
from Canada. Despite these difficulties, country of consignment is the only satisfactory 
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method of classifying exports geographically. Frequently the exporter does not know at 
the time of shipment where the goods are ultimately going, and the need for haste in bringing 
out statistics limits the source of information to the export invoice and the customs invoice. 
The only definite information the shipper can show is the country to which the goods are 
immediately consigned. Furthermore, commodities such as wheat may change ownership 
and possibly destination while in transit from Canada. 


The onus of reconciliation must, therefore, be placed on the importing nation. It alone 
has available the documentary evidence which will show the course of the goods from 
country of source to final destination. 


An example of error arising out of classification according to consignment occurred in 
October and November of 1946. Wheat valued at $17,500,000 was shipped to the United 
States for eventual transhipment to the United Kingdom and elsewhere, with none of it to 
be consumed in the United States. At the time of forwarding no details of final destination 
were available, and the wheat appears in the trade returns as an export to the United States. 


Imports from the United Kingdom.—Published statistics of Canadian 
imports entered for consumption have always included several items that may be 
considered of a non-commercial character. These items were never very large in 
pre-war years, but since 1939 their inclusion in the total value of imports, from the 
United Kingdom in particular, has tended to distort published data. The dis- 
tinction between commercial and non-commercial imports is not always easy to 
establish, but three items have been segregated, as follows:— 

(a) ‘‘Articles for the use of the Imperial Army, Navy and Air Force’. These imports 

consisted almost entirely of war equipment of various kinds for experimental 
purposes, training and use in Canada by the United Kingdom Government. The 


values applied to the articles imported under this classification were nominal and 
no duty was paid. 


(b) “Canadian goods returned’’. Before the War, this item amounted in value to 
several hundred thousand dollars annually. Late in 1945, however, the Canadian 
Government began the repatriation of large stocks of war equipment, the bulk of 
which was shipped from the United Kingdom. On entering Canada, they were 
classified under ‘‘Canadian goods returned’’ in the trade returns. They are not 
shown in the United Kingdom trade returns. 


(c) Settlers’ effects, the property of immigrants. 


The chart on the following page and Statement below show the relation of 
these non-commercial items to the total. 


I.—COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


1939-46 
a s 
Articles for | Canadian ; Non- : Total 
Year Imperial Goods eee Commercial bee tmeaia Recorded 
Forces Returned Imports P Imports 


$000, 000 $7000, 000 $7000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 


MEE NS OCS Ue Sivek hk bee 82 0-8 0-4 0-6 1-8 112-2 114-0 
hii s, 5S cine g Bd ae 23-5 0-3 0-6 24-4 136-8 161-2 
Se eee 81-2 0-1 0-1 81-4 138-0 219-4 
A AE diag Lisa's syn oie bares 42-5 0-4 0-1 43-0 118-1 161-1 
BEA Ge 5 hos a Terns as hose « 34-3 0-1 1 34-4 100-6 135-0 
NT VS Dee eee eee 16-2 0:3 - 0-1 16-6 94-0 110-6 
Ee a ea eee 21-2 18-8 0-2 40-2. 100-3 140-5 
SERS Be Se a 2-3 60-3 1-5 64-1 137-4 201-5 
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During the last few months of 1946, the proportion of non-commercial imports 
declined considerably and will probably fall to negligible proportions in 1947. When 
comparing 1946 figures with those of the war years, a more correct picture is presented 
by the use of commercial import figures as a basis for comparison. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The fact that gold is a money 


metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in. 


trade. In particular, the movement of gold in international trade is determined, 
almost exclusively, by monetary factors. The amount of exports may fluctuate 
widely from month to month owing to other than ordinary trade or commercial 
considerations. In addition, gold is generally acceptable. It does not have to sur- 
mount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a relatively fixed price. 
It should also be noted that gold does not move in international trade in any direct 
or normal relation to sales and purchases. Changes in the Bank of Canada’s stock 
of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the trade statistics. 

Since 1939, the statistics of movement of coin and bullion have been compiled 
by the Bank of Canada and the basis has been considerably changed from that 
previously shown in the Canada Year Book (see p. 528 of the 1940 edition). The 
following statement of net exports of non-monetary gold for years since 1939, on a 


monthly basis, is obtained from the Bank of Canada and is the only data that have — . 


since been given publicity. 
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Statistics showing the net exports of non-monetary gold, including changes 
in stocks held under earmark, which supplement the trade figures, are given below. 


II.—_NET EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD, 1939-46 


Month 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000, 000 | $’000, 000 | $’000, 000 | $7000, 000 $000, 000 

January tov cok 18-1 21-6 19-2 15-1 13-9 9-4, BZ 9-3 
PENG DEUAT Ve. ian aeis «hac 12-9 12-4 14-7 16-6 12-8 8-1 8-4 9-5 
Mares ssn. ones 15-5 16-2 19-7 16-1 12-8 12-9 10-2 10-0 
Aprile se: shee 10-6 18-0 14-3 14-1 13-5 9-3 6-8 7:2 
1 ERR ee a 15-9 16-9 16-1 15-5 12-5 9-4 10-2 10-0 
JUNE ee kee oe 17-2 15-1 18-4 16-8 12-2 10-9 4.7 7:7 
ASTI Kee oo ee on ioe teal 15-2 15-9 17-3 16-3 10-0 6-6 8-0 6-6 
AU USE ke cree 9-0 17-6 12-6 13-1 10-2 10-0 8-5 - 7°5 
September........ 17-3 16-5 21-2 15-0 11-8 8-7 6-8 6-8 
Wctobersveen esl: 22-8 18-9 17-4 19-3 11-3 8-4 dle 8-5 
November........ 15-0 16-6 15-4 12-6 8-8 10-1 9-8 6-0 
December........ 14-9 17-3 17-4 13-9 12-2 5-9 6-2 6-7 
TOTALS:..... 184-4 203-0 203-7 184-4 142-0 109-7 96-0 95-8 


Section 2.—Distribution and Composition of Canadian 
Foreign Trade 


Subsection 1.—Canada’s Place in the World Economy 


Norse.—The information given immediately below was prepared for the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference which took place in 1941, and was published in Book 1, Part 1, Chapter 7 of the “Report of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations’. It was reprinted at pp. 404 to 408 of the 1941 Canada 
Year Book. It is considered that, although changes in trade patterns arising out of the War just ended 
may affect slightly some of the content, this review remains an excellent presentation of the relationship 
between the Canadian economy and international trade. A few minor adjustments have been made where 
the changes are sufficiently large to necessitate revision. 

Canada holds a particularly important place in the world economy, or at least 
in that section of the world economy that has b2en, or remains, organized on a 
basis of interdependent trade and financial relations and that operates as a functional 
whole. Although containing less than one per cent of the world’s population, Canada 
ranked fifth in total trade in 1938, being fourth in exports and eighth in imports. The 
War of 1938-45 intensified the movement of Canadian goods abroad and the reverse 
flow into Canada. The volume of shipments to Allied Nations was limited only by 
the productive capacity of Canadian agriculture and war industry. The expanding 
munitions industry in Canada necessitated substantial increases in the import of 
fuels, machinery and materials from the United States. By 1942, Canada was out- 
ranked in trade volume only by the United States and the United Kingdom. In 
1944, the peak year of production, nearly one-third of the total production of goods 
and services was exported entirely apart from the direct war expenditure and the 
requirements of Canadian troops overseas. 


In order to maintain the present standard of living and to support the great 
capital investment that has been made to equip the country for an important place 
in the world economy, it is vital to Canada that the advantageous international 
division of labour—the principle on which the existing Canadian economy and stan- 
dard of living are built—be maintained. Canada is far from being a self-sufficient 


country, and the achievement and maintenance of a position of importance in the 


world depend on ‘full utilization of specialized resources of the country, and on 
trading them to the best advantage in order to acquire the things that are lacking. 
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A brief review of Canada’s resources in relation to the international economy 
will make clear why Canada plays such a relatively large part in that system, and 
is‘so profoundly dependent on it. Canada can and does produce large surpluses of 
many agricultural products (cereals, potatoes, apples, cattle, pork and dairy pro- 
ducts), of many forest products (pine and fir lumber, and spruce, poplar and balsam 
pulpwood), of many mineral products (gold, silver, copper, nickel, lead and zinc), 
and hydro-electric power more cheaply, i.e., with the application of relatively less 
capital and labour, than can be done in most other countries. On the other hand, 
Canada either cannot produce or is at a disadvantage in producing her own require- 
ments of such essential industrial raw materials as iron, coal, oil, rubber and tin; 
of tropical fruits, fibres, and other natural products; and of many iron and steel, 
chemical and textile manufactures based on special local resources and techniques. 
Every country could, of course, display a list of surplus and deficit resources, but 
in few would both sides of the balance sheet contain such basically important pro- 
ducts in such volume, and in few would the extremes be so great. Thus, Canada is at 
once the world’s largest exporter of wheat, newsprint and non-ferrous metals, and 
one of the world’s largest importers of coal, oil and steel products. It is in this 
distribution and peculiar character of Canada’s resources, and in her lack of re- 
sources, that can be found the explanation for many of Canada’s distinctive eco- 
nomic and public-finance problems. | 

Some of the salient features of Canada’s trade are that both the staple imports 
and exports are mainly bulky, relatively low-value commodities and the sources 
of supply are distant from the markets and, therefore, cheap transportation is of 
vital importance. Of the chief staple exports, wheat required a very large capital 
investment in handling and shipping facilities and, to-day, requires an increasing 
capital investment in facilities for mechanized production. The forest and metal 
products, partly because of the technical character of Canadian resources, also 
required a very large capital investment in plant and in associated hydro-electric 
power developments. If these resources were to be developed at all, they had to 
be developed on the largest possible scale in order to secure the economies of mass 
production and to contribute to the support of the heavy initial overhead. But, 
in order to achieve this end, very large foreign markets were necessary; Canada 
produces five times her own consumption of wheat (excluding seed requirements) ; 
ten times her own consumption of her chief forest product—newsprint; and twenty 
times her own consumption of her non-ferrous metal production. Production of 
these large surpluses is necessary in order to give a wider distribution of the total 
overhead cost of developing these industries and to keep unit prices down to com- 
petitive levels. As a result of this kind of development, Canada before the War 
supplied about 40 p.c. of the world export wheat market, two-thirds of the newsprint 
in the world export market, and 40 p.c. of the non-ferrous metals in the world export 
market. Canadian production of each of these products is a much smaller fraction 
of the total world production. 

In other words, Canada, in spite of her comparative productive advantages, 
is forced into the position of being a marginal source of supply for many of these 
commodities. If a country that is producing 90 p.c. of its requirements and im- 
porting 10 p.c. is forced, or deliberately chooses, to reduce consumption, the imported 
10 p.c. is likely to be the first sacrifice, Any substantial reduction in the proportion 
of the world market supplied by Canada is evidently bound to have profound 
effects on her ability to maintain competitive prices and support the huge invest- 
ment made in anticipation of large-volume production. In a period of world de- 
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pression, of reduced purchasing power, and of increasing trade restrictions, the 
relative status of industries in this position suffers. There are weaknesses, not 
only because such a small proportion of their production is consumed locally, but 
also because such a large proportion of the total international market is supplied 
by Canadian exports. Control of the marginal supply normally gives a bargaining 
advantage to the seller on a rising market but reacts to his disadvantage on a falling 
market. The situation has been intensified by the continual narrowing of the 
international trading world in the 1930’s, which led to more abrupt and extreme 
price fluctuations than would occur in a broader market. When protected domestic 
industries develop in former markets, or when depression restricts demand for 
Canadian export staples, there will be excess productive capacity, and far more than 
the proportionate share of such excess capacity will inevitably appear in Canada. 


The import staples, however, are in a somewhat different position. Large 
as are Canada’s imports of basic industrial raw materials (such as coal, oil and iron) 
in relation to Canadian consumption and even in relation to total world trade in 
these commodities, they are only a very small fraction of the total production and 
of the consumption in the domestic markets of the chief producers. A fall in the 
Canadian demand is important but is not likely to have the same shattering effect 
on prices as a fall in the foreign demand for the chief Canadian staples. 


The fact that the great bulk of Canada’s trade is with the United States and the 
United Kingdom is a natural corollary of the distribution of resources and organiza- 
tion of the economy in each of those countries and in Canada, and is intensified’ by 
the virtual withdrawal of most of the rest of the world from the former system of 
international trade. Canada’s geographical position and special relations with 
each of these countries give her certain advantages and elements of strength, but 
there are also liabilities. Canada’s trade with both the United States and the 
United Kingdom is of vastly greater importance to Canada than their trade with 
Canada is to them; Canadian per capita exports to the United Kingdom in 1946 were 
approximately $50, and to the United States $70, compared with their exports to 
Canada of $3 and $10 per capita. Canadian trade with the United Kingdom 
is 16 p.c. of total Canadian trade, while United Kingdom’s trade with Canada 
is only 8 p.c. of her total trade. Canadian trade with the United States is 55 p.c. 
of total Canadian trade, while trade of United States with Canada is only 15 p.c. 
of total United States trade. Changes in the trading policies of either of the two 
large countries or automatic changes in the terms of trade in response to differential 
price movements inevitably affect Canada far more than they affect the United 
Kingdom or the United States. Because of the greater vulnerability and lack of 
diversification, Canada’s bargaining position is, on occasion, weakened and Canada 
is at a disadvantage in opposing unfavourable policies or in negotiating for more 
favourable policies. 

Quite apart from the danger of directly unfavourable policies, which may 
be due to factors entirely unrelated to Canada but which may incidentally deal 
shattering blows to Canadian trade, is the inevitable swing in the terms of trade. 
Canadian trade with the United Kingdom and the United States is of a comple- 
mentary nature and is a classic example of the working of a basically sound inter- 
national division of Jabour. While Canadian cereals feed Britain, British textiles 
clothe Canadians; while Canadian products of forest and mine, processed by hydro- 
electric power, feed the industries of the United States, the coal and iron products 
of the United States equip Canadian factories. But in any exchange of this nature 
there may he, and are likely to be, wide variations in the price trends of the various 
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classes of products. Thus, Canada may, at any time, find the prices of most of 
her exports declining more rapidly, or rjsing more slowly, than the prices of what she 
buys, or the reverse situation may result. In times of depression Canada finds 
the impact of the depression intensified by the fall in the real purchasing power of 
the bulk of her commodities (in the past decade, gold has been an important excep- 
tion), while the United Kingdom and the United States can look forward to some 
important increases in the real value of their exports. 

In all other external transactions, Canada is also vitally affected by the policy 
of the United Kingdom and, even more, by that of the United States. United King- 
dom and United States investments in Canada; Canadian investments in the 
United Kingdom and the United States; the integration of a large portion of Cana- 
dian industries with those of the United States; the huge seasonal tourist exchange, 
periodic migrations of labour and the continuous exchange of individuals; and 
the existence of international labour, business, and professional organizations, all 
give rise to a continual ebb and flow of funds on a very large scale and a continual 
process of adjustment of prices, costs and profits. The total of these ‘invisible’ 
items in the balance of payments with the United States are almost as important as 
total transactions on merchandise account and, in some ways, may have an even 
more direct effect on comparative price levels and thus eventually on purchasing 
power parities. -Canada, in the past, has followed virtually the full swing of violent 
fluctuations in the United States, modified only slightly by the greater stability of 
the United Kingdom. A vital difference in the effect of the notoriously abrupt and 
extremely fluctuating North American business cycle on Canada and on the United 
States is the substantially higher net income of the latter. Thus, Canada is com- 
pelled to accept the full measure of fluctuation that accompanies the highest standard 
of. living in the world—without as high a standard of living to absorb it. 

Besides tending to transivit to Canada the full extent of economic fluctuations 
inthe United: States, the invisible items of foreign trade give rise to some special 
featuresithat intensify the pressure on the economy in times of depression. The most 
important item on the income side of the balance of payments transactions, other 
than:‘edmmodity trade, is that of tourist expenditures (see pp. 909-911), which are 
luxury expenditures and likely to be drastically reduced in time of depression. On 
the payments side, the most important item is that of interest and dividend pay- 
ments—-a major portion of which is a fixed amount, and a large portion of which 
is due from Canadian Governments. In a period of falling prices, the real burden 
inereases and if, in addition, there is a drop in the exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, the real burden of the large portion payable in foreign currencies increases 
even more. 

-To summarize, Canada’s position in both her trade and other financial relations 
with the outside world is largely that of her position in relation to the United States 
and the United Kingdom. As has been seen, Canada’s trade with these two countries 
is all-important to her while their trade with Canada is of minor importance to 
them. Because of her possession of a few special resources, Canada should enjoy a 
particularly high export income and national income so long as any substantial 
measures of international division of labour and trade are permitted. But the 
provision of productive capacity to exploit these resources has involved heavy 

fixed.charges, and Canada is forced to import on a large scale commodities in which 
she is deficient with the result that, while fixed costs are high and income is normally 
high, the income is likely to fluctuate much more sharply than the costs. Because 
of the character of Canadian resources and the nature of Canadian trade and other 
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financial relations with the United Kingdom and the United States, fluctuations in 
gross income and, consequently, even more in net income reach relatively huge 
proportions at either extreme of the business cycle. 


Subsection 2.—Review of Canadian Trade Since Confederation 


Since 1867 when the provinces of Canada were federated, two countries, the 
United States and the United Kingdom, have played a dominant role in Canadian 
trade. Trade with the United Kingdom was a normal outgrowth of the mother 
country-colony relationship that existed prior to Confederation. The United King- 
dom had supplied the original Canadian provinces with the bulk of their require- 
ments and British goods continued to hold first place in the markets of the new 
Dominion for some years. Throughout the period the reverse flow of Canadian 
exports to the United Kingdom consisted mainly of lumber, cattle, cheese, furs and 
fish with the volume of trade showing a slow but gradual increase over the period 
1868-90. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century radical changes began to appear 
in the direction and composition of Canadian trade. In 1883, the rapidly expanding 
republic to the south replaced the United Kingdom as the principal source of 
Canadian imports, and by 1896 over one-half of Canadian imports were of United 
States origin. Since that time United States dominance in the Canadian market 
has been maintained. 


While the United Kingdom share of Canadian import trade was diminishing, 
its purchase of Canadian goods rapidly increased. Between 1886 and 1896 Canadian 
exports to United Kingdom nearly doubled, and in another ten years had doubled 
again. The increase was due largely to wheat, the production of which had become, 
by 1906, the major Canadian export industry. The percentage of exports flowing 
to the United States remained relatively constant, increasing roughly in proportion 
to the general increase in Canadian export trade. 


The importance of these two countries in Canadian trade is indicated in Table 
6 at p. 889, which provides data of imports and exports for representative years 
from 1886 to the present time. 


Commodity Trade.—Before the War of 1914-18, Canadian export trade 
consisted almost entirely of lumber, fish, furs and agricultural and mineral products. 
The growth of the wheat industry at the beginning of this century was the greatest 
single dynamic during that period. Between 1896 and 1914, total Canadian exports 
jumped from $110,000,000 to over $431,000,000, with the value of 1914 wheat and 
flour exports in the neighbourhood of $140,000,000. 


Imports during that period showed an even greater rate of expansion. In the 
decade immediately preceding the War, the requirements of a growing industrial 
organization and the rapid settlement of the West led to large increases in the im- 
ports of iron and steel products, machinery and coal, in addition to the consumer 
goods requirements of an expanding and relatively prosperous economy. The rapid 
increase in import volume was complemented by an inflow of capital, principally 
from the United Kingdom. 

The War of 1914-18 spurred the already rapidly growing manufacturing 
industries and, for the first time, iron and steel products and other types of 
manufactured goods began to appear in volume in the list of exports. These manu- 
factured goods consisted principally of ammunition and similar less complex types 
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of war materials. Following the War, however, the proportion of manufactured 
goods subsided slightly and in 1920 the eight leading exports, with their aggregate 
value exceeding 50 p.c. of total exports were the products of primary industry— 
wheat, meat, flour, planks and boards, newsprint, cattle, wood-pulp and fish. 


In the twenty-year period between the two wars, primary products continued 
to dominate Canadian export trade. There was a definite trend towards an increased 
manufacturing content in the commodities exported, but manufacturing generally 
took the form of the further processing of raw materials, rather than a gradual devel- 
opment of a separate and integrated manufacturing industry such as has occurred in 
the United States. One of the best examples is the pulp and paper industry, where 
the chief product can be exported in three forms: pulpwood, the basic raw material ; 
wood-pulp, an intermediate stage; and the finished product, newsprint (although 
wood-pulp and pulpwood may have other uses). In 1910, the relative proportions 
of these three stages of the product were 44, 37 and 19, respectively. In 1920 
the proportions had changed to 8, 40, and 52 and in 1930 to 7, 21 and 72. By 
1939, newsprint formed 73 p.c. of the combined total. 


Reference should also be made to the growth of the Canadian mining industry 
in the years immediately after the War of 1914-18. The fall in prices materially 
reduced the cost of operating gold mines and this industry expanded rapidly. By 
1941 gold production exceeded $200,000,000 in value, although it declined sub- 
sequently by nearly 50 p.c. due to the impact of the War of 1939-45. (Gold has 
been excluded from trade figures because of the difficulty of distinguishing between 
exports of new gold and exports of monetary gold used in settling international capital 
obligations.) The production of base metals—nickel, copper, zinc and lead— 
showed a similar rapid growth, and exports of these products in 1946 exceeded in 
total the value of gold production. 


The following statement shows the relative proportions of exports in each of 
the stages of manufacture for representative years. The distinction between the 
three stages is somewhat arbitrary, and in assessing the charge it is well to keep in 
mind that the fully manufactured group, at least before 1939, consisted in large 
part of processed raw materials such as flour, canned meat and newsprint. 


IIl.—PERCENTAGES OF RAW, PARTIALLY AND FULLY MANUFACTURED GOODS 
EXPORTED FROM CANADA, SIGNIFICANT YEARS, 1900-45 


Partially Fully 


Partially Fully 
Year M aot g Manu- Manu- Year M ae Manu- Manu- 
factured factured se factured factured 
D.C. p.c. p.c. p.c: p.c. Pp: 
A STNTO heer Cowe.on 41-5 17-7 40-8 RB comnocsd 42-7 14-2 43-1 
UOTOMS eee: 51-2 16-1 32-7 OS Tatae pete s 38-2 22-5 39-3 
NOt ee ator 63-2 10-1 26:7 1939. oe miorantene 27:8 26:6 45-6 
LODO eileen 46-1 14-7 39-2 194 DS cae ncketeias 26:7 16:6 56-7 
192Gb 48-0 14:5 37°5 


The structure of Canadian import trade according to the stage of production 
has remained surprisingly stable since the beginning of this century. Fully manu- 
factured goods formed between 60 and 70 p.c. of total imports, with raw materials 
approximately 25 p.c. The type of commodities imported showed a similar stability. 
Coal, farm and other machinery and heavy iron and steel products, and consumer 
goods in partly finished or fully manufactured form such as alcoholic beverages, 
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raw cotton and textiles, wool and fabrics, sugar, rubber, vegetable oils, tea and 
coffee formed the principal items. One new factor that did exert a significant 
influence on the commodity structure was the development of the automobile; by 
1930 automobiles and parts and crude and refined petroleum made up 11 p.c. of 
total imports. 

During the 1919-39 period, the unsettled world economic conditions produced 
violent swings in Canadian foreign trade. With the great dependence of Canada 
upon exports as a market for surplus domestic production, and upon imports as a 
source of many essential commodities, it was not surprising to find the internal 
level of prosperity in Canada reacting to fluctuations in economic conditions in 
other countries. The close relationship between foreign trade and domestic 
prosperity was demonstrated in the great depression of the early 1930’s. An 
early storm signal to Canada was the deficit on commodity account in 1929, the 
first since 1920. The deficit was caused by a decline in exports and a prosperity- 
generated increase in the volume of imports. In the next four years the fall in exports 
was rapid, and it was not until 1932 that the lagging imports caught up. The 
catastrophic nature of the drop can be seen from the following figures :— 


D ti D ta 
Year Imports Bootie Year Imports eatin 
$000,000  $'000,000 $000,000  $'000,000 
1 a 1,087 i Mos te 5 Epa ee 628 587 
ra D0 re a i; 222 1,339 POS oes 3, 452 490 
L920 er se. 1,299 1,152 ROD ORE che le 401 529 
AGRO Fees Sus 1,008 864 19345 oof as 513 649 


These figures show how rapidly the disease of world depression can be trans- 
mitted to a country greatly dependent on export trade and, in turn, spread from that 
country through a falling-off in the effective demand for imports. 


Trade during the latter 1930’s improved gradually but not until the War of 
1939-45 did it approach the level of the boom years 1928 and 1929. 


Price-level chanzes affect the picture to a degree. Prices declined from Con- 
federation to the 1890’s, but from then on rose gradually, although the level in 
1914 was lower than in 1868. Between 1914 and 1920 the price level rose by 150 p.c., 
suggesting that the increase in trade volume was not nearly so great as indicated by 
the value figures. Wartime price changes must be used with caution, however, 
as some of the chief components of shipments overseas were goods neither produced 
nor exported prior to the War. After 1920 prices declined steadily until 1928, 


when the level was approximately 50 p.c. higher than 1913. The depression 


precipitated a rapid decline until, by 1933, prices were back at the 1913 level. Prices 
rose again following the depression, and in 1938 stood about 25 p.c. higher than in 
1913. During the War of 1939-45 price increases were held back, and by 1944 
stood only about one-third above the level in 1938. 


Impact of the War of 1939-45.—The War of 1939-45 provided a stimulus to 
Canadian exports similar to that experienced in the War of 1914-18. With Canadian 
farms and factories working at maximum capacity to supply the demands of Allied 
Nations, the value of exports by 1944 was nearly four times as great as in 1938. 
Imports more than doubled in the same period. Table 8 at p. 891 gives the leading 
imports into Canada for the years 1939, 1945 and 1946. The commodities are 
arranged by order of importance in 1946 and the table shows the changing significance 
of these major imports during the period. 
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The most significant difference in the impact of the two wars on trade was 
the condition of Canadian industrial development at the beginning of each. In 
1914, the iron and steel and manufacturing industries in Canada were still in an 
embryonic state and the Canadian contribution to the Allied effort consisted mainly 
of food, forest and mineral products. By 1939, heavy industry had become well 
established and the transition to war production was accomplished with less diffi- 
culty. Although primary products still dominated the list of exports, military 
vehicles, guns, ammunition, tanks and aeroplanes formed a significant portion of 
the total. The following statement lists the important groups over the wartime 
period. The munitions group includes only those items that can be definitely 
earmarked as such. It excludes direct shipments to the Canadian Armed Forces 
overseas, although quantities of supplies exported to the United Kingdom w re 
later transferred to the Canadian troops under a pooling arrangement. 


IV._EXPORTS BY IMPORTANT WARTIME GROUPS, 1939-45 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$’000, 000 | $000, 000 | $000, 000 | $’000, 000 $000, 000 | $000,000 | $’000, 000 

Wiheat and silOulsamee ici iter 125-4 145-9 206-7 167-6 300-7 474-2 573-6 
BACON ee Meee Omer teeter 32-7 58°8 77-5 100-6 116-1 148-3 96-5 
Other agricultural and animal 

PLOCUCTSseteter ree ga ees 193-8 178-3 203-3 246-2 356°5 491-7 547-4 
Wood, wood products and 

DAPOE: Gk Meet. Sauna oat 242-5 348-0 387-1 389-8 391-1 440-9 488-0 
Non-ferrous metals.......+... 182-9 194-7 244-0 308-9 332-7 339-9 352-5 
Munitions and war supplies!. . 13-3 84-2 182-5 804-8 1,115-7 | 1,158-4 753-7 


ToraLs, Domestic Exports?| 924-9 1,179-0 1,621-0 2,363 -8 2,971-5 3,440:0 3-218-3 


ee ee 


1 Includes motor-vehicles and parts, military wheeled vehicles, tanks, guns, aircraft, cartridges, shells, 
explosives and Canadian Navy, Army and Air Force stores. 2 Includes other items not specified. 


One of the most interesting features of the growth in wartime exports was that 
it was accomplished with relatively little fall, if any, in the domestic standard of 
living. A large part of the costs of the War were met out of an expanding gross 
national product which increased from $5,495,000,000 in 1939 to a peak of $11,771,- 
000,000 in 1944. The wartime volume of trade also showed the potential export 
capacity of the country, given a system where lack of purchasing power is not a bar 
to the movement of goods between countries. Various devices were used to enable 
the continuation of necessary exports to Allied countries unable to make payment. 
Early in the War the surplus of exports to the United Kingdom, which at that time 
was receiving upwards of 35 p.c. of Canada’s total exports, was financed by the 
accumulation of sterling and by the repatriation of British investment in Canada. 
In 1942, the accumulated sterling balances were converted into a loan of $700,000,000, 
and balance of the Sterling Area deficiency was covered by the gift of $1,000,000,000 
to the United Kingdom to meet obligations arising out of their purchase of food 
and munitions in Canada. From 1943 to the end of the War, shipments to the 
United Kingdom and other Allied countries requiring assistance were financed 
by Mutual Aid, the Canadian equivalent of lend-lease. 


Table 9 at p. 891 gives the leading exports into Canada for the years 1939, 
1945 and 1946. The commodities are arranged by order of importance in 1946 
and the table shows the changing significance of these major exports during the 
period. 
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The War had somewhat less of a dynamic effect on the volume and structure 
of imports than it did on exports. A rapid increase was shown in 1940 to 1942 
as Canadian factories tooled up for war production. By 1942 wartime imports 
were valued at more than twice the 1938 level, although the peak was not reached 
until 1944. 


Throughout the War an increasingly larger proportion of Canadian imports 
came from the United States. For many years the United States had been the princi- 
pal source of Canadian imports, and wartime factors combined to enhance its already 
strong position. The industrial segment of economy in particular leaned heavily 
on United States gooas, and imports of iron and steel machinery, heavy capital 
equipment, producers materials for war equipment, coal and petroleum reached 
unprecedented levels. With rising incomes in Canada, consumer goods imports 
also showed gains, and the elimination of some of the normal sources cut off by the 
War increased the already strong demand for these products. Table 2 shows the 
increased percentage of goods imported from the United States during the War. 
Allowance should be made for the fact that some goods from other foreign countries 
were routed through United States ports to avoid the dangers of the longer sea 
route to Canada, and were attributed to the United States in the trade figures. 


Subsection 3.—Recent Developments in Foreign Trade 


By 1946, post-war trends in Canadian trade had begun to emerge. The volume 
of exports held up well and was, in fact, only 20 p.c. below the wartime peak in 1944. 
Canadian products continued high in world demand to alleviate the urgent needs 
of areas devastated during the War, with food products, approximately 37 p.c. of 
total exports, the greatest single group in importance. Exports of forest products, 
at 27 p.c. of the total and base metals, at 10 p.c., illustrate the continuing im- 
portance of primary products in Canadian export trade. 


In spite of the almost unlimited foreign demand for Canadian goods, that demand 
in many instances has not been backed by effective purchasing power. The need 
for maintaining a high level of employment in the great export industries which 
form the backbone of the Canadian economy, in addition to the humanitarian reasons 
for supplying countries ravaged by the War, has resulted in Government action 
to bridge this gap between Canadian capacity to produce and foreign demand. 
A series of loans and credits, with the United Kingdom the principal beneficiary, 
have underwritten a substantial portion of the exports. 


The two countries which have dominated Canadian trade since exports and 
imports for the Dominion were first recorded maintained that position in 1946. 
Thirty-eight p.c. of Canadian exports went to the United States and 26 p.c. to the 
United Kingdom. One-half of purchases by the United States were forest products, 
with one item, newsprint, making up over one-quarter of the total exports to that 
country. Two-thirds of United Kingdom purchases were foodstuffs, one-half of 
which were wheat and flour. The balance of Canadian export trade can be divided 
into three main groups: countries whose trade balances with Canada were financed 
by loans or UNRRA contributions, British Empire countries in whose market 
Canada has a tariff preference, and Latin American countries. 
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Countries whose imports from Canada were financed chiefly by loans or UNRRA 
donations received a wide variety of Canadian goods, although the emphasis was on 


food products and on vehicles and ships for the rehabilitation of destroyed transport 
The principal countries in this group are shown below, with the main 


, rf 
— : e 
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systems. 
items exported to each in 1946. 
Country Value Item 
$’ 000,000 
Peancd, ~ tciat ae ae eee 74-4 Trucks and parts, ships, wheat, canned 
meat, copper, nickel, zinc. 
Belem. se as oes oa 63-6 Railway locomotives and cars, wheat. - 
Ghinag: tc oe 42-9 Trucks, wheat and flour, ships, dona- 
tions, gifts. 
WNetherlandssie.. as. cioke 33-9 Trucks, woollen clothing, wheat, oats. 
Poland: voas eee Mere eae 22-5 Canned meats, horses, oats, donations, 
fish, flour. 
Ttal yin deg cere as ieee 20-4 Wheat, oats, flour, canned meats, fish, 
donations, automobile parts. 
NOrwayen wie nese 19-3 Wheat, flour, nickel, ships. 


Canadian exports to the British Commonwealth, other than the United 
Kingdom, exceeded $307,000,000 in 1946. Wheat, railway locomotives and cars, 
automobiles and parts, and lumber predominated, although the list of exports to 
these countries showed wide diversification. Principal exports to leading countries 


are as follows:— 


Country - Value Item 
$’000,000 : 
SouthuAfrican soni ws eons 68-6 Planks and boards, wheat, automobile 
parts, railway cars. 
British West Indies........ 49-2 Flour, miscellaneous food, clothing and 
manufactured goods. 
UF ck eMart rdats covt ers 49-1 Wheat, locomotives and railway cars. 
AMSUra lia Ae cn eae there es 38-2 Automobiles and parts, newsprint, 
planks and boards, cotton fabrics. 
Newfoundland #3. .%.).6e 56 38-2 Flour, coal, gasoline, clothing, boots 
and shoes. 


A very large increase in the value of exports to Latin America is indicated by 
the 1946 export figures. Exports to the twenty countries in this group comprised 
both primary and manufactured goods. The four leading countries, with principal 
commodities exported, are as follows:— 


Country Value Item 
$’000,000 

BTAZM Sori ee oa ane rete 24-6 Flour, newsprint, sewing machines, 

; ships, lead. 
Apgentina ste ocelot 14-0 Newsprint, crude rubber, planks and 
boards, sewing machines, agricultural 

: machinery. 
Venezuela oss acc pao ee cain 11-1 Trucks, flour, rubber tires, newsprint. 
MEXICO SC ere tank tor Pot ees 10-5 Newsprint, machinery, leather, agri- 


cultural machinery, fountain pens. 


The volume of Canadian imports has always been closely related to the level 
of national income and domestic prosperity. In 1946, with aggregate national 
income close to the wartime peak and with the enforced restraints of wartime 
largely eliminated, consumer spending reached a record height. The accumulated 
demand was reflected in the import figures, particularly in the field of consumer 
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goods. The increased domestic sales of goods produced in Canada resulted in 
increased requirements for fuels, producers materials and capital equipment. 
Prosperity in the agricultural sector, in part due to the subsidizing of exports, in- 
creased the demand for imported farm machinery. The level of imports was 
apparently affected little by the price rise occurring throughout the year, with 
availability the prime consideration. 


The total value of imports in 1946 approximated $1,900,000,000, with almost 
three-quarters of the total coming from the United States. In spite of the increased 
production for export in other countries, the United States appears to have a firmer 
grip on the Canadian market than it did before the War. The Canadian demand 
for United States goods is the result of a combination of factors. From the 1920’s 
on, the Canadian preference for United States manufactured consumer goods, or for 
domestic goods on the United States pattern, has been steadily growing. This grow- 
ing preference is not unnatural, in view of the increasing growth of United States 
branch plants in Canada and the exposure of Canadians to United States radio, 
magazines and national advertising campaigns. The United States position has been 
further enhanced by the proximity of its industries to Canadian consumers, a mini- 
mum of foreign exchange problems between the two countries, and the use of the 
same language and similar methods of business. The return of the Canadian dollar 
to parity with the United States dollar early in July, from a 10 p.c. discount position, 
served partially to offset the price increases and improved the relative position of 
United States goods on the Canadian market. The trend in the last three months 
of 1946 was particularly pronounced, as the value of imports from the United States 
in that quarter was more than four times as great as an average quarter in the five 
years 1935-39, and one-third larger than the average for the same period in the 
wartime years 1941-45. Exports to the United States have not kept pace and the 
commodity deficit on current account amounted, in 1946, to over $500,000,000. 
It is possible, however, that the import figures for 1946 may be inflated by abnormal 
inventory accumulation and capital formation deferred by the War. 


Apart from the United States, the sources of Canadian imports may be divided 
into three principal geographic groups. The first of these is the United Kingdom, 
commercial imports from which were valued at $141,000,000 in 1946, an increase of 
16 p.c. over 1945 and 14 p.c. over the 1935-39 average. Principal imports from the 
United Kingdom were woollen fabrics and yarns, cotton fabrics, tin and tableware. 


The group, second in importance, comprised other countries of the Common- 
wealth; total imports from this source were 16 p.c. higher than in 1945. The 
principal countries, with the chief items of imports from each, are listed below:— 


Country Value Item 
$’000,000 
TG by Sig Whee iin © lane asta PTTL! oR dee Na Jute fabrics, tea, rugs. 
AMIS URAL eet os, ots be TO Si Sagres Wool, raisins, rabbit skins. 
British Guiana... ; 2:0. S260. et ee 19k yee Bauxite ore, sugar. 
Mew Zealand oo. A! 5 oie | Aa a Wool, sausage casings. 
MIMI ett i gle Te oe LOSS E35 ee, Fits Sugar, bananas, rum. 


Tmports from Latin America, at $125,600,000, were the third ‘group in impor- 
tance but showed by far the greatest increase of any of the groups. The 1946 total 


_was 45 p.c. higher than the corresponding figure for 1945 and more than five times 
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as great as the average for 1935-39. Principal countries, with commodities, are 
as follows:— 


Country Value Item 
$000,000 

Venezuclacc so aul eae 26-9 ...Crude petroleum. 
FIOUCUTESS. fee oes oak eres ote 15-6 ... Bananas. 
MexicO). et ect sors eo aioons 14-6 _... Raw cotton, vegetable fibres, tomatoes. 
(Ar renbinds etek. inn eacee' les 14-4 ... Vegetable oils, corn. 
BrazAlad. (were lee eee 14-0 ... Coffee, raw cotton, wax. 
CUDA SU oe Coie a ee 13-2 ... Sugar, fruit pulp, pineapples. 
COlOMI Dat sa ae erate et 9-7 ..Coffee, crude petroleum. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in the following tables, reference should be made to 
the explanatory notes on trade statistics at pp. 867-871. It must be emphasized 
that gold imports and exports are excluded from all tables. Imports from the United 
Kingdom from 1939 to 1946 are distorted by the inclusion of large amounts of non- 
commercial items in the trade returns (see p. 869). United Kingdom figures 
can be viewed in a proper perspective only if these non-commercial items are 
excluded from the recorded import statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


The tables in this Subsection provide information about Canada’s foreign 
trade in total, by continents, and by countries with special reference in Tables 4 to 6 
to the division between Empire and foreign countries. 

1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold) with All Countries, 1919-46 


Nore.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; for figures for the fiscal 
years 1868-1919, see the Canada Year Book 1940, p. 526. 
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2.—Trade of Canada, by Continents, 1939, and 1944-46 


Nors.—The percentages for 1945 and_ 1946 are distorted somewhat by the inclusion in the import figures 
of Canadian military equipment returned from overseas. 


Fe ee ne ge ee Pe ee a 
a 
1939 . 1944 1945 1946 


Continent ——_—___—_—_ 
$’000,000| p.c. | $000,000; p.c. | $’000,000; p.c. | $000,000 p.c. 
Imports 
Europe— 
United Kingdom........ 114-0 15-2 110-6 6-3 140-5 8-9 201-4 10-4 
Other Europe........... 37-1 4.9 9-3 0-5 18-6 1-2 39-7 PA 
North America— 
United States........... 496-9 66-1 1, 447-2 82-3 1, 202-4 75-8 1, 405-3 72-9 
Other North America... 17-1 2-3 66-5 3°8 76-9 4-8 93-9 4.9 
South America: cho ss 21-1 2-8 54-8 3-1 56:7 3-6 79-6 4-] 
MSV igh in Mee rd ies 28 Ie Sn nana 38-1 5-1 32-9 1-9 40-4 2-5 47-9 2-5 
Ocommaeey ae eee as 18-6 2-5 25-2 1-4 28-5 1-8 35-7 1-9 
PATI C Re eee te emery nn! 8-2 1-1 12-4 0-7 21-8 1-4 23-8 1-2 
Totals, Imports...... 751-1 | 160-0 | 1,758-9 | 100-0] 1,585-8 | 100-0 | 1,927-3 100-0 
Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 
United Kingdom........ 328-1 35-5 1, 235-0 35-9 963-2 29-9 597-5 25-8 
Other Huropes. o>... 2 57-9 6-3 322-8 9-4 406-0 12-6 334-4 14-5 
North America— 
UnitediStates? 7.0 0..<.. 389-4 41- 1,301-3 37-8 1,197-0 37-2 887-9 38-4 
Other North America 28:7 3-1 107-7 3-1 108-6 3-4 122-6 5-3 
South America............ 16-2 1-8 25-9 0-8 47-6 1-5 77-2 3-3 
SE en Sars HBO eee 44.8 4.8 212-1 6-2 336-7 10-5 128-8 5-6 
Oceanerrigncae cea eek 46-1 5-0 58-1 1-7 55-6 1:7 57-6 2°5 
PATTY CA mere nes euler No) E = 22-7 2-4 177-0 5-1 103-6 3-2 106-2 4-6 
Totals, Exports....... 924-9 | 100-0 | 3,439-:9 | 100-0 | 3,218-3 | 100-0 | 2,312-2 100-0 


3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1939, 1945 and 1946 
Norz.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1946 
aeooooooeoeoeow—s$_<$S<SS_oOosSoOORoO“0O@O09a0SO0OOmaoS eo 

Ranks 


a Country 1946 1945 1939 
1939 | 1945 | 1946 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Imports 

1 1 1 Winited Statessan = situ eck ooh eter cee ee 1,405, 297 1,202,418 496, 898 
2 2 Damned! Kingdomisiven «icc sneer oe ee oe 201, 433 140, 517 114, 007 
5 3 Syoe LBYetial Sloe) bakob bs ke areas eee melee. Lae ele PERE? 27,877 30, 568 9, 808 
2 4 4 WONG ZUGC] ema acisaice Belted aes eee ae 26, 886 17, 267 1, 943 
4 5 DUP ADIS ONDA ima 2.2 ate Le anes, Miele mae aia en ial 19,754 17, 180 11, 269 
82 13 Ore PLLOUCUEAS ctituee ae Uh. Gee tana ne cio wee 2 akeciee teed 15,573 8,017 17 
41 7 RTE ANUGXIC ORS tpn ae Sette RL Ol weeny lata 14, 610 13,508 479 
12 17 SEE RATSEDUINA Sheaves wees aa ea oc ee 14,372 7,333 4,406 
29 15 9 CB NREW ANIA Ole «Lent Meas So Re aR Sage SU ed Sei NRE 14,018 7,601 ae PELE 
31 16 HIDE CUE CONTE yST ee RN e BE SEY 8 “Sen SY CR ti rl 13, 228 7,012 889 
ve 9 11 IBribish=Ginandaee cee elk aes. eee ee 12,187 9, 338 6, 891 
14 10 12 INO wWeiealan doe hs feikerceh te haben poke agin oh, 11, 956 9,276 4, 266 
19 14 13 MON MMI ASt el Esa Ye ly Wegy ns Recta Nm REAR OURS Ue ne ae 11, 149 7, 863 3,459 
13 11 2 biNo al (ALN aaah ofrig, Sol te Beat ait Oe ee ae Me ar Ran ROE gi 10, 484 9,273 4,357 
10 8 LEIA OLONUD IE teen eat ee osc, ree ee ee 9,708 11,678 5, 437 
26 6 16 WNewiound laindi eco tits icct hare ego eetL aise ac 9, 268 16, 600 1,955 
15 12 Ae PRS TLLISIN SOUbM cALTIGH Mey ie onic tiieoe rae cues et 7,892 8, 433 3,991 
83 19 Roerioan MIOMINGO: tea erete .aidder ke aes 1,127 6, 201 16 
3 —_ 19 Siralts: Setilementaveer sey cwiee cos hae. 5, 871 Nil 13, 145 
16 21 Den SET DAL OS eater: oe eae. che ce eee tin Be 5, 548 5, 466 3, 874 
Totals, Above 20 Countries............ 1,844,288 | 1,536,049 688,218 


Grand Totals, Imports.........,...... 1,927,279 | 1,585,775 751,056 
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3,.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1939, 1945 and 1946—concluded 


ea en aaa 


Ranks 
Country 1946 1945 
1939 | 1945 | 1946 
$000 $’000 
Exports (Domestic) 
1 1 1 Winite de sta bes some tea canalschere tare artnet teiogeregs 887, 941 1,196, 977 
2 2 he United Kingdotny tec. skis bees eee eee a nein 597, 506 963, 238 
12 5 3 PAT CO hn eee de em cee Cae SNE neta ete mates 74,380 76, 917 
i 12 42 2British South Airicacet pote. eee eee? 68, 633 31, 593 
11 10 5 Bel oir tests Seite er cieier aan tty mssrane mh sina 63, 626 34,618 
13 3 Goel de ritis lat Enda). onuesstis cote cape scene oye eeactemstel ces oh 49, 046 307, 461 
22 29 Pe MCG ieee keine sw alt Oba a Soe aom oon aod s 5 a 42,915 Cuore 
8 7 8 NewiGuidlanG tse aude eines Se eee rae 38, 229 40,515 
3 11 0) ENTIRE TELL opted eter RIO ee rete cls athe aie erate Se 38,194 32, 226 
10 8 10 Netherlands pen cteate Ta eae ect 33, 883 39,970 
14 16 11 Hy OAT eet Goth BNC. Pie Cae aati hte th WZ Cail ad ae ho 24, 602 16, 748 
37 22 199 RG lands teow: bee Seem aoe eee peianien te ec re, 22,501 9, 249 
23 4 13 Thala ct Tans techn e Sa eh meee sn amare case 20, 387 89, 470 
fi 26 14 IN TOA EN aa doeens Hae noe daoteciduae sult SiGe cinlols 19, 267 7, 842 
17 17 15... Drinidadiandhobagose sec. eee eri oiees 19, 140 16, 433 
51 6 16 Rpg he ake lee cores aaotecacerate, jaseonatl ate caneaye nei 17,705 58, 820 
6 14 17 IN EW LOR LATI CW tebe terse eee elinie suemeae aredstalotaraiagons 16, 110 19,102 
15 18 18 Terai lel: 8 reat pe, | Ory Mon ict Arc oh CRG beast hy Oks tGn 15, 500 14, 404 
48 ) 19 Poy pt.o. by caves Shei nak cman pono Peotues Bein 15, 086 36, 417 | 
18 31 20 AT RENT soohins 5 ch choise @aners tee see Veh miae 14, 039 6, 003 
Totals, Above 20 Countries............ 2,078,690 | 3,004,576 
Grand Totals, Exports.............. 2,312,215 3,218,330, 


1939 


$000 


380, 392 
328, 099 
6,973 
17, 965 
7,261 
5,166 
2,636 
8, 506 
32,029 
7,357 


840,445 
924,926 
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4.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1940-46, with Averages, 1935-39 


Thousands of Dollars 


Country Aver- 
age 1940 
1935-39 
British Empire 
United Kingdom..:.....=-!. 124,047] 161,216 
Firat es cus nen ieee ee 69 372 
IN Clensereas 7 domi tn eter 4 ] 
Africa— 
NB ritish tas twecashiasi ctr 2, 683 1,739 
British*south ssi ss 4,210 3, 448 
Southern Rhodesia....... 316 140 
British West— 
Gold: @oast seme ote os 701 1,004 
Ni@eria /. yu kenenk cm aie 370 79 
Sierra Leone........... i 5 
Ophers oh sae ee ee 2 Nil 
Renniudan.. «lee pee = ee 102 61 
British East Indies— 
British Indias ses. snes 8,531 16, 042 
IBurmae: oats. ae ee 165 570 
Oevlonies see eee 4,015 4,641 
Straits Settlements 11,154 27,076 
(Ohi ss) ea Ahk octce meecS 79 167 
BPiPish Grulana. eeeere tae e 5, 846 8, 965 
British Honduras’....°2-- +: 87 188 
IBritish SUGaIN see ae ae ee 25 26 
British West Indies— 
Barbados. isgereweaede ss 3, 261 3, 582 
AOIINAICA. sect es 5, 160 4,178 
Trinidad and Tobago 2,387 = LL 
IODA Ty. ccccietekorererenar eens 1,816 1,413 
Walicland LslancdSe acm <a e 2 Nil 
Gibraltare oa eeete nc. 2 ee 
Hone one .cee ene careers 842 862 
IMAltate et. See eat ee 2 6 
INowfoundlandieaclecss es one 2,188 3,075 
1 Ex-bond. 2 Less than $500. 


1941 1942 1943 
219,419} 161,113] 134,965 
1 70 2 
3 24 2 
9115)" 3) 477| Soe 
4,182| 4,732] 3,770 
494 301; 1, 146 
9-157| -2,653| . 1,718 
723 579 951 

2 game es 

Nil Nil Nil 
90 209 27 
17,867} 21,346] 17,091 

281 67| Nil 
6,064|  6,784| 5,605 
38,737| 14, 651 8! 

141 30| ‘Nil 
8,429] - 6,091] 8, 255 
342 272 428 
31 68 19 
3, 948 700| 5, 115 
6,782|  5,572|. 9,350 
3,899 2,009 758 
2184 714, 1,044 
Nil 273| 1,041 

« 2 Nil 
916 4101 L 
Nil eT tse Dis Ll 
4,273| 5,116! ~ 7,176 


1945 


1944 
110,599} 140,517 
3 9 
3 2 
1,081 1,539 
5, 551 8, 433 
356 542 
1, 758). Bae 
2,402| 3,422 
Nil 
“ Nil 
490 94 
27,878| 30,568 
Nil Nil 
4, 262 5, 682 
Nil Nil 
7,225] 9,338 
456 450 
34 67 
8, 207 5, 466 
12, 624 9, 273 
979| 3,101 
1,147 857 
244 424 
Nil Nil 
3 21 
9,306! 16,600 


1946 


201, 433 
53 
Nil 
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4.—Total Imports, by Countries, 1940-46, with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


Thousands of Dollars 


ee 


Country 
1940 1943 1946 
British Empire—concl. 
Oceania— 
SAIS PU TEe et ene a, ok eas 16, 571 11, 452 19,754 
WOU pS St iy Se ae 3,10€ 2,301 3723 
New Zealand: . i. coe 5, 738 24, 77€ 11, 956 
Other British Oceania.... Nil 6 420 
ELGG tIG ie ce pie ist, ty Per 444 500 
Totals, British Empire.... 267,388 238,631 340,501 
Foreign Countries 
PAD VBSINIAY Mt ieetiee. cake ae 2 Nil 1 
Albanisits 02:25: ae Pep oeP ay ee Nil * Nil 
Afghanistan........: eek: 1, 587 
PAW Sen tN Aer iiicht ce ee kts 6,542 10,199 14,372 
INVEST OGG ge, tape a a oa ee il il Nil 
PSION aoe a ctelo ss Les os: 3,393 4,429 
Belgian Congo.. Me 3 1, 736 664 
LOY CRA Roo eb pe Re eee ee 34 Nil 32 
IBV GEC AT eh dp 2 tea he hp ean 6, 242 4,800 14, 018 
LOLS Rae as Ae ae rea | Nil Nil 
(CUTS © et oan CR a ay 175 596 424 
Winget rs ite 4,524 21 Be S21 
SS OLOWNI EAE hee oh ete oie ke 9, 85] 5,021 9,708 
EL See SATs: eo a 113 1,529 1, 546 
(CATR OYE se ince alan Ani a 1,431 8, 552 13, 228 
Czechoslovakia............ Nil Nil 964 
MGMT ATK fy ce eles 68 his 157 
Greenland sone). oroks 1,415 1,254 271 
BU CUR Onan ita ch 26 260 157 
(1g 0 RES ae gs A aes SN a ce 981 57 252 
ERCONIT ake tat Ac ooe Ce to Nil Nil 
anlar et ee iss ees 12 ss 23 
[Th IPSN Cc es Mie BP en a at 4,699 4,610 
Freftich=Africay. .<. 5. ..4.2. 31 76 353 
French East Indies....... 44 Nil Nil 
rench- Guiana. «sk... Nil cf 2 
French Oceania........... 216 22 
French West Indies....... Nil+ 3 
BR ACASCAT Aue reo ras 52 123 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 8 24 dl 
Orinanynet some eee 3491 Nil 11 
oGPCCO nt MRIS A eae ba 8 120 64 
Sumceriinias vi cs. ce 59 1,070 2,928 
“RIS Wie Re ea AD ae ba ee gee Dai. 686 778 
Bronduras sonore Sk 46 193 15,573 
SEUCAT ER Sohse. gS) a 97 Nil Nil 
BOLT teas Pe ole ces 26 ] 0) 
Traq (Mesopotamia)........ 515 Nil 1,489 
“a iets PS as 8 ie aes aaa 1,343 3 2,704 
MriNoOlinetse east cet. oes 2 Nil Nil 
Italian Africa, ether. RAT Nil i 4 
RRPAP Teas ewe ot ace ROP od 5, 887 7 3 
lOCT gen Sead Sa ann ee il Nil Nil 
OY a a ee 16 Se A 
OES Si ee i Nil = 60 
Bern UIA PW is s'clelee fe ue Nil 
ONO) 205 <n 734 12,503 14, 610 
REOCEO Se ods osc. se 40 Nil 18 
mMetherlands...:):.......... 1,170 471 2,497 
Netherlands East Indies.. 1,811 123! Ou, 
Netherlands Guiana...... 78 6, 998 59 
Netherlands West Indies 852 976 3,186 
BPO UA Sc eles 6 pois beds 2 218 29 
CLOSET 0 A 268 Nil 836 
ENS eee 23 78 38 
GFE occa sas oa cie'os's 64 560 264 


1 Ex-bond.  * Less than $500, 
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4,—Total Imports, by Countries, 1940-46, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Thousands of Dollars 


Country Aver- 
age 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
1935-39 
Foreign Countries—concl. 
Persian (iran) ean a. sieeareaern 126 84 176 71 10 27 406 274 
TUT en ei esse fans Note 3,554 712 2, 833 936 692 95 149 847 
Bolan Gls ete tise as oes seen a 18 4 2 2 Nil Nil Nil 1 
Portugal. * tne <teaee amen 265 581 570 450 557 1,308 1,658 2,188 
Azores and Madeira...... 157 207 155 105 89 47 63 241 
Portuguese Africa......... 5 51 188 356 91 128 306 510 
Portuguese Asia.......... 1 2 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
FROUMM ANIL, sees wot decree 96 ih Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Russia (WUesus. fva)eere owen 341 99 78 2 2 16 1, 747 1,519 
Suifieste lol geen Ae prac au sw aes 19 44 431 794 1,208 2,561 1,502 2,428 
San Domingo (Dominican 
Republic) xmaear nets ccc 4 3, 792 4, 832), 612 169 4,962 6, 201 127 
SAR ote ho Go oeae's sel means 989 1,111 520 406 908 3,024 4,353 4,484 
@spary, slands:- spas eee 10 12 6 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Spanish Africa........... Nil Nil Nil Nil “s ss és 2 
SOVEGOM tia Re oe amet tice: 2,044 1, 587 67C 7¢ 24 1,098 3,681 
Bie hae Reo Seton par tes 3,110 3,547 4,004 3, 898 3,702 4,766 7,863 11,149 
SUE Meet cbse eta as aietees nage 6 3 8 6 1 0 19 71 
Thailand (SiO) eeesere ate 84 57 30 3 Nil Nil Nil 12 
Mipkavia wer an hate aces 298 175 42 40 14 2 277 1, 880 
United Sta tess cai yee 418,738| 744, 231]1,004, 498]1, 304, 680)1, 423, 672), 447, 226|1, 202, aes 405, 297 
WNT aslcay eucaem cies eee ee 93 143 285 462 825 136 113 389 
American Virgin Islands 2 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 32 
GQuamese ee cee 2 e * ws s 50 
a Willacne Jee eienerotuere oe 186 389 83 4 3 1 6 346 
Philippine Islands........ 563 691 761 106 Nil Nil 2 2,058 
PUSrLOMICO nant tact: -13 85 1 24 17 67 51 198 
LUAU Waco aisle Sziolole oo, 180 431 688 1322 551 248 95 618 
MGITSANS Bien a6 Salicod oe dor o© 1, 662 3,118 6,527 9,274 6,004) 13,826] 17,267) 26,886 
alg OS AWAd Ac aie eee 99 62 22 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Foreign Countries.| 489,621) 814,568 1,088, 850|1,370,465|1, 496, 446/1,538, 544 1,314, 107|1,586,778 
Grand Totals......... 684, 582|1,081,951/1,448,792|1, 644, 242 1,735, 077|1,758,898/1,585,775|1, 927,279 


~ 2 Less than $500. 
5.—Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1940-46, with Averages, 1935-39 
Nene — — 


Thousands of Dollars 


So: ne 


Country Aver- ; 
age 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
1935-39 
British Empire ; 
Wnited- Kingdom sn. 353, 741| 508,09€] 658,228] 741,717]1, 082,647 ibe ei 030} 963,238] 597,506 
HTS cate sree yolors eke thos wakes 3, 861 Mer erd 1,932 4,816 4. 985 1,971 14,278 7,956 
IAG Orie saeren MR oe eee aeen 109 102 84 50 79 "127 156 256 
Africa— 
British Haste vessels tones. 789 4,790 3, 898 5, 067 18, 707 6, 209 3,787 2,220 
British; southee: sans eee: 15, 457 37, 874 36, 095 27,548 35, 611 23,597 31,593 
Southern Rhodesia 970 1, 865 3,042 1, 247 1,386 Lys 2,008 
British West— 
Gann bidione sete secs. 35 14 68 414 553 73 33 
GoldiCoast: .. ties meee 270 330 722 984 2,062 683 890 
INIS era oor toe 145 108 348 1,147 3,565 912 318 
Sierra WueonG.2 seers en ¢ 203 155 483 1, 851 1, 434 852 376 
Others .2e eae ae 1 Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 1 
IBenmud ace ee eon eee 1,381 1,567 2,903 2,802 2,011 2,472 2 541 
British East Indies— 
Dritish India. iwaswe eon 3 82 11, 242 38,037| 167,884| 134,576] 174,794| 307,461 
IBS UPHIa ee on ae oats 71 361 rile 434 Nil Nil 478 
Ov Ona: soe tear tes 246 392 341 1,325 7,364 6,199 8, 290 
Straits Settlements 2 ie 4,281 9, 630 3,168 Nil Nil Lsir4 
Others. ose aac oars 5 8 5 Nil e ‘s 2 


1 Less than $500. 
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5.—Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1940-46, with Averages, 1935-398—continued 


Country 


British Em pire—concl. 


Others ewe. OSA ae 


Oceania— 
PANISETANMA ee oy ce eos 
iG eee iets, cs wee a 


Other British Oceania... . 
ratlestine eee seca sek et 


Totals, British Empire.... 


Foreign Countries 


IA DYSSINIB seis. c take ce es 
Aro hanistan. cscs oo. ae 
BAUM elert eat ty Le asec cas 


BAIS DIS MIRA Seno: 2s te ates os 
eel orien tet ae ak sale ce 


CAG OL cies ot eek eee 


French Guiana............ 
French Oceania........... 
French West Indies....... 
Madagascar. :.0.0.%.5s0s. 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 
IMDS cae) 52 Sco « oac'es 
PD eS Ra aa 


RS hss Re ey on os 
MeapOT Ae. ee re, 
Italian Africa, other...... 


1 Less than $500, 


Thousands of Dollars 


1,344 5, 543 6, 132 5, 740 5, 738 6,418 7,109 
255 279 163 227 532 884 1,110 
109 39 128 224 47 94 510 

1,218 3,211 1,761 2,955 4, 248 4,750 6, 205 

3, 887 8, 465 6, 881 8,986} 13, 884 14, 404 15, 500 

3,372 15, 152 14,756} 13,706] 16,474 16,433) 19,140 

1, 600 3, 736 2,931 4,365 5, 819 6, 865 8,341 

1 27 62 115 8 2 

9 : 6 18 395 586 333 

1,651 3,057 1 Nil Nil 99 4,362 
377 10 40 990 3, 056 4,740 4, 671 

8,048 31,£74) 50,832] 43,473) 47,950] 40,515} 38,229 

28, 924 37,290) 78,866} 46,686] 43,513] 32,226] 38,194 

387 433 324 297 461 261 375 

12, 79° 9,981 30,33¢} 28,114 11,916 19,102) 16,110 

25 2 5 22 28 64 20 

251 1,038 180 816 2,169 2, 866 3, 562 

447,444 878, 641/1,153,817/1, 401, 661/1,620,451/1,486,848| 904,701 

1 1 Nil 1 4 30 

1 Nil ea Nil Nil 1 

3 “ “ce (T3 “cc 497 122 

4, 69€ 7,172 4,162 3,677 3, 64 6, 0038 14, 039 

27 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 3, 679 

13, 204 R = 5 1 34,618} 63,626 

89 683 2,612 2,781 1, 22 945 1, 201 

112 430 261 198 206 319 529 

4,012 8, 097 3, 738 4, 964 7,324 16,748} 24,602 
10 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 

848 1, 788 1, 059 1,028 1, 649 2,562 3, 565 

3, 808 6, 599 7, 803 5 14,901 6,573} 42,915 

1, 296 1,792 1,215 1,338 2,215 5,011 8, 930 
103 290 218 174 314 521 873 

1,418 2,529 2,117 2,416 3,725 4,535 5,270 
881 Nil Nil Nil Nil 6,717 9, 871 

1, 438 c = - x 109 1,527 

Nil 281 414 336 49 888 234 

93 162 250 215 301 360 801 
399 79,195) 213,128} 188,664} 108,290) 36,417] 15,086 
5 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
539 83 es . s A «21,507 

8, 566 Nil : oe 15,865} 76,917} 74,380 

248 159 612} 71,311 32,168} 16,908 8, 945 
85 6} Nil Nil Nil 1 269 
36 31 63 66 29 50 180 
80 24 140 24 178 143 121 

157 181 40 49 208 351 1, 278 
13 Nil Nil 618 72 54 263 

309 374 585 542 580 737 784 

9, 639 Nil Nil Nil Nil 2,724 6, 867 

1, 142 176 2, 423 6, 150 8,574} 25, 563 9,739 
117 249 243 242 349 424 928 
131 121 390 279 505 612 1,121 
159 276 242 123 114 188 624 

4 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 1,063 
28 1, 836 2,708 2,164 2,654 3, 681 3,123 
55 1,175) 20,159} 22,067 5, 747 3,494 3, 231 
2,785 Nil Nil 8,815} 160,118} 89,470) 20,387 
1 * ‘a Nil Nil 19} Nil 
2 “e “ce “cc 49 6 
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5.—Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1940-46, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Thousands of Dollars 


Country Aver- 
age 1946 
1935-39 
Foreign Countries—conc. 
AMAT eee aise heel 1,027 
NROTOO soa ee aac aero rete 126 
IBCHRN OR rata ae eka crba antec Nil 
B Eri ovsie kz feng pees hk teat ice acurcd Pence: 67 
Nevphua niacin. eke see 1 
INMGXIGOs ee hs cla ee 10, 536 
IWGLOCCOt eRe vue ee Sener 1,169 
Netherlands secs senee ses 33, 883 
Netherlands East Indies.. 6, 833 
Netherlands Guiana...... * 476 
Netherlands West Indies. 1,399 
INV Carag Wayans cele cowie 366 
INTO Wa Vite nie rani ote takeuale 19, 267 
IBanaMiare once 6 aacks See a 1,502 
Parag uavanadies i cones ee 85 
Rersian (iran) ter ao aes eee 431 
POrliy se teice rl Meck: U vabere Ute 3,080 
Poland catenes yatta eee i i i i i 22,501 
Portugalvenercs crise ies 2,662 
Azores and Madeira...... 71 
Portuguese Africa......... 2,128 
Portuguese Asia.......... 76 
OUMANIA sn enrnaks ake ot 1 
Russia Uso. valeeeaoeee 17,705 
Sa lyaAcObe maketh cies veers 454 
San Domingo (Dominican ( 
RepUDNC) wes eerehet aes 1,541 
pian Gb vee. si Be am atiecay 695 
Canarvais andsSomnene. ee 333 
Spanish Africa............ Nil 
Sweden a aero ares es 9,133 
Switzerland. aces oeeecntaes. 8, 636 
Shae bacon acir ce wickecr . 228 — 
Tuhailancde(S1a)) aes ose i i i i 58 
AMP Victmrncenees eeeeeretrert se 1,618 
Wimted Statess. o.sacatess os s 887, 941 
ING Fa ¥eil es aie i ig i oO Genet: 276 
American Virgin Islands.. 110 
(Guin WR ey ootten el aiacaee 5 
El avallsen sete ce mee aes 2,758 ' 
Philippine Islands......... 8,901 f 
PiertoRicomse sae oa 2,926 — 
Die etisayiseatisns ss Het oy Rees 2,671 
Wiis eeVAL Gillan eter acaeey htc Cab 11,086 
Wwosla vide, oc. anal ae ces 12,030 ; 


1 Less than $500, 
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6.—Trade with the British Empire and Foreign Countries, 1886-1946 


Canadian Trade with— 


United United Other British Other Foreign 

tion and Wear Kingdom a States Empire Countries _ a 

ie 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
ota otal Total otal 
$’000’000 $’000’000 $’000’000 $’000’000 
Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 
UNSO RY See ont lt es aes 39-0 40-7 42-8 44-6 2-4 2-5 11-8 12-2 
USL eas i Ean, Se ae 42-0 37-7 52-0 46-7 2-3 2-1 15-2 13-5 
SOG earee Re eesti ees cons 32-8 31-2 53°5 50-8 2-4 2-2 16-6 15-8 
TOOL ert et coe err 42-8 24-1 107-4 60-3 3-8 2-2 23-9 13-4 
TOO Geers crste eos ies. vot: 69-2 24-4 169-3 59-6 14-6 5-1 30-7 10-9 
TU Uk RR eas ee 109-9 24-3 275-8 60-8 19-5 4-4 47-4 10-5 
TGIG ee aes ean iy are 77°4 15-2 370-9 73-0 27-8 5-5 32-1 6-3 
POD Teeter yerret he bh nce teres 214-0 17:3 856-2 69-0 52-0 4-2 118-0 9-5 
paged Dec. 31— 

se hat Wh eo eer nee 164-7 16-3 668-7 66-3 49-9 5-0 125-0 12-4 
ie Be RES ea eee eas 194-8 15-0 893-6 68-8 62-3 4.8 148-3 11-4 
IRE es Sek Be ah 162-6 16-1 653-7 64-8 65-2 6-5 127-0 12-6 
MOSM ECan ade ae ret Saco. 109-5 17-4 393-8 62-7 42-5 6-8 82-3 13-1 
OS Zeros ucte Ser Le eae ek aha. 93-5 20:7 263-5 58-2 34-5 7:6 61-0 13-5 
DOS dees wee alters Ma cistete s 97-9 24-4 217-3 54-2 34-8 8-7 51-2 12-7 
OSA RUEME Se VR: fn we, 113-4 22-1 293-8 57-2 43-7 8-5 62-6 12-2 
LRN UE OSS Sore eee a a ae 116-7 21-2 312-4 56-8 57-2 10-4 64-0 11-6 
VOSH eee ae ts aera bene. 123-0 19-4 369-1 58-1 66-3 10-4 76-7 12-1 
TOS Tete aie Tene eee, 147-3 18-2 490-5 60-7 89-3 11-0 81-8 10:1 
MOS Sees Svcs. bicre aw oe hee ok Fee 119-3 17-6 424-7 62-7 66-8 9-9 66-6 9-8 
NOS Omer arent nts, ot, 114-0 15-2 496-9 66:1 74-9 10-0 65-3 8-7 
DOAQ RE eye PA Iee os} oo Pek 161-2 14-9 744-2 68-8 106-2 9-8 70-3 6:5 
OS SRE AG pare, teeta ta See! 219-4 15-1 | 1,004-5 69-4 140-5 9-7 84-4 5-8 
POS Zee PRUNE Re mee? hay eas 161-1 9-8 | 1,304-7 7A es a Pn A 6-9 65-8 4-0 
TOA SRARA Te sas cn 135-0 7:7)! 1,423-7 82-1 103-7 6-0 72-8 4-2 
TR TO Se Ot eee boar ee 110-6 6-3 | 1,447-2 82-3 109-8 6-2 91-3 5:2 
Dd Oe Ee ee Na Se ee 140-5 8-9 | 1,202-4 75-8 131-2 8-2 111-7 7-1 
NOS GE IRS, os Ws dese an 201-4 10-4 | 1,405-3 72-9 139-1 7:2 181-5 9-4 

Exports (Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— 
WESC Geeta nacee eis eos 36-7 47-2 34-3 44-1 3:3 4.2 3°5 4-5 
{USHA Pe PERSO) Sear are Oe Aa 43-2 48-8 37-7 42-6 3-9 4-4 3-8 4-2 
OG eer reteete ee oe io aless <iect' 62-7 57-2 37-8 34-4 4-0 3-7 5-2 4-7 
HOOT ey pees eines f. 92-9 52-3 68-0 38-3 7-9 4-5 8-7 4-9 
NOUG Kora i hnea seek aa: 127-5 54-2 83-5 35-5 11-0 4-6 13-5 5-7 
1 VO hy Res 2 i ie a ee 132-2 48-2 104-1 38-0 16-8 6-1 21-2 7:7 
‘hob CSS SRA tia ae ta ee 451-9 60-9 201-1 27-1 30-7 4-2 58-0 7:8 
[TET RSs eR 312-8 26-3 542-3 45-6 90-6 7-6 243-4 20-5 
ce Dec. 31— 

a, Beta) Ee eee RR 459-2 36-4 457-9 36-3 95-7 7-6 248-4 19-7 
i Date Te 290-3 25-2 492-7 42-8 105-0 9-1 264-4 22-9 
TORT ey Bis hee 235-2 27-2 373-4 43-3 81-1 9-4 173-9 20-1 
MOBI ese Code Ok A 170-6 29-0 240-2 40-9 49-2 8-4 127-7 21-7 
MAIO ei atece Weta cht arose ve sade, sw arcs 178-2 36-4 158-7 32-4 39-0 7-9 114-0 23-3 
NR DAE Ser aces estos Slecesese ok 210-7 39-8 168-2 31-8 44-5 8-4 106-0 20-0 
ROAR es oh eit Nk a ake 270-5 41-6 218-6 33-7 64-9 10-0 95-3 14-7 
UB oh See 2 a 303-5 41-9 261-7 36-1 74-1 10-2 85-6 11-8 
BSA tos cece wba 395-4 42-1 333-9 35-6 84-3 9-0 124-3 13-3 

RUE laa A ee 402-1 40-3 360-0 36-1 104-2 10-4 131-1 13-2 
ORR get ee 339-7 40-6 270-5 32-3 103-2 12-3 124-2 14-8 
TLE Se OO De ne re 328-1 35-5 380-4 41-1 102-7 11-1 113-7 12-3 
/ 1S © ae A a 508-1 43-1 443-0 37-6 147-9 12-5 80-0 6-8 
TMD ea eee 658-2 40-6 599-7 37-0 220-4 13-6 142-6 8-8 
NOES ek ee 741-7 31-4 885-5 37-5 412-1 17-4 324-4 13-7 
OETA UR ge gn ae 1, 032-6 34-8 | 1,149-2 38-7 369-0 12-4 420-6 14-2 
0 DOS ee ae ee eee 1, 235-0 35-9 | 1,301-3 37-8 385-4 11-2 518-2 15-1 
IGS SSR ee ae a 963-2 29-9 | 1,197-0 37-2 523-6 16-3 534-5 16-6 
TSS oe aa 597-5 25-8 887-9 38-4 307-2 13-3 519-6 22-4 


‘ 1 See p. 869 re Canadian military equipment returned. The percentages are considerably distorted 
_ by this factor in 1945 and 1946. With the military equipment excluded, the percentages become: 1945, 
© 18, 76-7, 8-4, 7-1; 1986, 7-6, 75°3, 7-4, 9-7, 
+t] 
ee 
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Tables showing dutiable and free imports from principal British Empire and 
foreign countries and average ad valorem rates of duty collected on dutiable and 
total imports from the United Kingdom, the United States and all countries have, 
in previous Year Books, been presented at this point in the treatment of foreign 
trade. The data under these headings are not available for the year 1946 at the 
time of going to press but the presentation will be continued in future editions. 


Subsection 2.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Subsection provide detailed information about the composition 
of Canada’s imports and exports, with commodities shown by groups and in order 
of importance for various years. 


7.—Trade, by Main Groups, 1914, 1926, 1932, 1939, 1945 and 1946 


pee es Se 
ODS SSS 55 oe 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 
(Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 


19141, 1926 | 1932 ) 1939 } 1945 ) 1946 | 19141] 1926 | 1932 | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 


Group 


All Countries 


Agricultural and 
Vegetable Prod- 


- 97-6| 210-7) 97-6| 127-8} 235-6] 310-8] 201-2] 588-9] 204-1) 220-1] 819-4) 578-5 


41-1 53-5] 17-5) 32- 46-6| 64-2] 76-6] 168-0] 55-6} 131-8} 398-1] 358-5 
109-2} 184-2) 69-0) 100- 196-8] 264-1 1-9 1 4-8 ° 


UCTS ke nee ee 8 
9 2 

37-4 46-4] 22-8! 33-7 49-8 69-6] 63-2] 286-3] 134-0} 242-5) 488-0) 625-6 
2 
1 


Fibres and Textiles. 
Wood and Paper... 
Tron and Its Prod- 
UCTS Aosta terres 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic 
Mineralssee ease. 
Chemical and 
Allied Products.. 
Miscellaneous Com- 
MOGIbIES eee ek 


Totals, All 
Countries....... 


143-8] 219-6] 67-3] 183- 384-5] 491-1] 15-5) 75-6} 16-3] 63-1) 555-1} 227-5 
35:6] 50-8) 22-0) 42- 99-1] 120-3} 53-32] 74-7] 44-2) 182-9] 352-5) 247-8 


85-3} 152-7] 95-3] 132-8] 265-4] 332-6] 9-3} 27-1] 9-7] 29-3) 59-6) 57-3 
17-1] 31-3] 27-9] 43-7]  79-7| 92-9] 4-9] 16-5} 11-0) 24-3) 111-3) 67-6 
52-1] 59-1] 33-2] 54-1] 228-3] 181-7} 5-7] 17-0] 10-2] 16-5) 377-4) 95-7 


619-2/1,008-3| 452-6] 751-1/1,585-8|1,927-3| 431-6/1, 261-2) 489-9] 924-9/3,218-3)2,312-2 


United Kingdom 


Agricultural and 
Vegetable Prod- 


BUS oe Aeon 16-2 37-7| 21-5) 13-0 4-3 5-7| 146-8] 339-3] 108-8] 94-2} 237-0] 224-3 
Animals and Prod- 

UCtSH see eae 5:7 6-2 2-5 4-3 2-3 4-2) 35-4 73-3] 28-8| 73-6] 226-9] 173-4 
Fibres and Textiles.| 60-6 72-1) -27-2| 41-2 48-0 65-0 0-2 0-9 1-2 3°5 14-5 2:3 
Wood and Paper... 3-7 3-8 3-5 3-0 1-4 2-1} 12-8 16-4] 12-1] 438-9 98-5} 85-0 
Tron and Its Prod- 

UCtS sc ee ee 17-3 15-4] 12-5] 19-3 7-0 15-4 1-4 6-9 5-2! 16-0} 162-5) 17-1 
Non-Ferrous Metals 4-8 5-7 3:7 5-1 16:3 18-4| 16-62 13-8} 15-1] 88-4 78-4| 82-0 
Non-Metallic 

Minerals......... 6-3 10-4; 12-3) 12-0 10-5 14-3 0-4 1-8 1-3 3:4 8-5) 4-5 


Chemicals and 


Allied Products..}. 4:3 5-0| 4:7| 7-4 4-8 5:7] 0-6 3-3} 2-91 5-7], 16-4] - 3-9 


Miscellaneous Com- 

MOGIbies see 13-2 8-4] 5-6] 8-7) 45-93] 70-63} 1-0 3-5} 2-8! 4-41 120-5) 5-0 
Totals, United 

Kingdom....... 132-1] 164-7] 93-5] 114-0| 140-5} 201-4) 215-2] 459-2] 178-2] 328-1] 963-2) 597-5 


United States 


Agricultural and 
Vegetable Prod- 


44-1] 97-0] 33-7] 45-4] 122-2] 155-5] 34-1] 61-1} 4-7) 79-5) 279-0) 118-8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


23-3 35-0l 9-7] 16-9! 20-81 33-9! 32-31 69-71 15-31 44-11 103-71 99-0 — 


Par a Ok ne ee oe 


>» 
a2 
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Pe er 
7.—Trade, by Main Groups, 1914, 1926, 1932, 1939, 1945 and 1946—concluded 


Values of Imports Values of Domestic Exports 
Group (Millions of Dollars) (Millions of Dollars) 


\ 19141 1926 | 1932 | 1939 | 1945 ) 1946 |19141] 1926 \ 1932 | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 


United States 
—concluded 


Fibres and Textiles.| 32-5 70-4) 25-5} 41-6} 109-3] 140-2 1-2 3°3 0-9 2:3 10-2) 10-4 
Wood and Paper...} 31:7] 39-9] 17-2! 28-7] 46-6 64-2} 45-2) 244-1] 105-2) 165-8] 329-3] 447-8 
Iron and Its Prod- 

TICES Saecignetr aes 121-4} 196-8} 51-6} 158-1] 375-0] 467-0] 2-0 10-1 2-1 5:0} 48-4] 32-0 
Non-FerrousMetals| 27-7} 40-3] 16-3] 29-2 65-8 84-1] 34-22}. 33-1] 14-8} 49-5] 214-6] 98-6 
Non-Metallic 

Minerals......... 74-2) 126-8} 69-5} 106-1] 224-0] 274-8 7-2 17-5 5-5] 16-2 34-8] 36-2 


Chemicals and 
Allied Products.. OO leacO sale luo le oUm/ eeeplies 83-6) 3-2 8-4 4-7] 9-7 51-9} 30-0 


Orb bdo RP WwOOmM OO OS < 


Miscellaneous Com- : 
TMOUIGIES 2 seid 31-8} 42-3] 22-7) 40-2! 167-4! 102-0} 4-0 — 10-6) 5-5} 8-8} 125-1) 20-1 
Totals, United 
States........... 396-3] 668-7) 263-5] 496-9)1,202-4/1,405-3) 163-4) 457-9) 158-7] 380-4/1,197-6| 887-9 
1 Year ended Mar. 31, 1914. 2 Includes gold: 8 In large part, returned Canadian military 
equipment. 
8.—Principal Imports, 1939, 1945 and 1946 
Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance, 1946. 
Commodity 1946 1945 1939 Commodity 1946 1945 1939 
$000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 || - $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
Machinery. ..+..... 130-3 92-8 42-8 || Engines and boilers 29-5 28-0 7:6 
(OS2y Les aia ce een et 120-4 102-4 41-6 OUTS Seen Tae aie 27-3 21-2 7-1 
Cotton and manu Vegetables........ 27-2 22-0 7:0 
AUC HUT OSs isthe S oa — 119-2 89-4 36-6 Glass and _=glass- 
Automobiles and WATE eee ue aee 23-3 16-1 7-9 
ALU eed rts, 98-2 72-7 41-0 || Flax, hemp and jute 
LORD espn eal ae aad 95-5 71-5 24-0 and products.... 23-1 17-8 9-2 
Petroleum, crude... 89-5 72:3 SOA AlN UES ae aie ah. 22-6 14:3 3-7 
Farm implements. . 68-4 50-4 20-9 || Artificial silk and 
Wool and wmanu- products. yos0 22-1 20-8 5-5 
PA CHIGES pe ctowcane oi 64-6 43-7 26-2 Grain and_ prod- 
Rolling- mill prod- NCCSH sacra me oa 20-2 12-5 8-9 
HOGS Ha ea eppenys as 53 +4 55-0 82-3 Rubber and manu- 
Electric apparatus. . 47-8 43-1 13-8 faehures= aa. oe, 20-1 15-1 16-1 
Sugar and products. 39-9 32-1 23-4 Panerire ct cera 18-8 13-4 8-7 
Books and printed Household and per- 
TE) HAS) ie a 30-7 21-4 15-2 sonal offices..... 18-6 8-4 6-5 
Petroleum, refined. 29-6 20-4 15-0 Clay and products. 17-8 13-7 7-9 
§.—Principal Domestic Exports, 1939, 1945 and 1946 
Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance, 1946. 
Commodity 1946 1945 1939 Commodity 1946 1945 1939 
$090,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 
. _ Newsprint paper.... 265:8 179-5 115-7 aay tT sleet 30-9 28-5 14-1 
OS 250-3 475-8 109-1- || Whisky... 23.4... 29-7 23-0 7: 
m Wheat -flour........ 126-7 97-9 16-4 || Farm implements 
_ Planks and boards..| 125-4 98-9 48-8 and machinery. . 28-9 20-2 7: 
me Wood-pulp.......... 114-0 106-1 31-0) Pulpwood:. .... 28-7 23-9 11- 
Mar taki 86-5 80-2 Dea MLATICAS ain ate. were 27-8 20-4 9. 
Automobiles, trueks Fresh beef and veal 27-2 37-8 0- 
* POU SPATS. cK. 78:3 300-6 25-5 || Canned meats..... 27-1 21-8 0: 
~ Bacon and ham.... 66-4 96-5 32-7 coc, eR ALE abd, 26-8 44-] Q- 
-Aluminum......... 56-0 133-6 25:7 || Asbestos.......... 24-5 22-2 14- 
Se (i ce 55-2 54-8 DicD sO Heese. <5 sats ee. 21-9 27-9 12- 
Locomotives and Electrical appa- 
‘" railway cars...... 53-3 45-9 0-4 PLUS ke: 20-9 61-0 3: 
OSS ee 37-0 40-9 40-2 Ships and vessels. . 18-8 15-6 0- 
Fertilizers.......... 321 * 30-4 9-2 
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The following tables provide an excellent survey of the changing structure of 
Canadian commodity trade over a 50-year period. Because of the abnormal con- 
ditions that governed wartime trade, these tables are not brought up later than 
1939 but the data should. be examined in conjunction with the brief history of 
Canadian trade at pp. 875-879 and the statistics of Tables 1 to 9. 


10.—Canada’s Leading Imports, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 
and 1939 


Nore.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1939. 


No. Commodity 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1 |Petroleum, crude...... 1 23, 344 1,189,081 | 20,306,693 | 50,951,202 
Do Coaldeviemycns caterers 8,013,156 | 11,012,223 | 27,516,678 | 60,072,629 | 56,812,418 
3 |Machinery, except farm.| 1,877,551 5,159,952 | 14,690,873 | 36,716,791 | 69,702,213 
4 |Rolling-mill products...| 5,645,704 | 11,905,937 | 15,692,052 | 39,985, 746 | 61,948, 553 
5 |Automobile parts...... 1 1 269,586 | 12,674,823 | 35,746, 929 
Gril Euits heme acl ea re 2,400, 851 3, 1383, 407 8,316,462 | 33,463,270 | 34,277, 882 
7 |Sugar and products.....| 6,452,654 8,610,845 | 14,962,770 | 73,618,354 | 27,987, 156 
8 |Farm implements...... 161,277 | 2,148,867 | 2,661,207 | 14,578,106 | 30,075, 453 
9 |Books and printed mat- 
LORS ee ae ee eee 1, 404, 583 1,588,432 | 4,127,179 | 11,228,018 | 18, 130,779 
10 |Grain and grain pro ; 
UCTS te ee eee 3,034,049 | 8,298, 884 7,806,665 | 9,806,073 | 25,082,671 
11> |\Cotton goods iene: 3, 792, 584 6,399,705 | 17,928,093 | 49,088,060 | 27,275, 170 
12nVAutomobiuesssetat: eet 1 1 1,732,215 | 15,035,545 | 34, 464, 666 
13 |Woollen goods, inel. 
CATPCUShe sate roe nt 10,900,600 | 9,427,575 | 20,767,010 | 45,545,127 | 32,632,927 
14 |Electrical apparatus.... 317,315 810,900 | 3,688,538 | 15,550,254 | 37,611,263 
15 |Rubber products....... 1,512,427 | 2,942,044 6,151,157 | 18,059,435 | 20,025,316 
16 |Petroleum, refined..... 690, 283 830,025 | 2,326,681 | 10,566,692 | 25, 180,476 
Lia Cottons awe ante create 3,539,249 | 4,229,198 | 9,384,801 | 33,854,457 | 21,682, 463 
18 |Vegetable oils.......... 612,671 826, 882 1,872,265 | 15,973,417 | 12,244, 151 
HOM Ca Sete a st ches eee oe 3,073, 643 3, 604, 027 5,347, 854 8,336, 163 | 10,694,379 
20 |Flax, hemp, and jute...| 1,416,217 oj0DL, O87 5,340,312 | 15,923,836 | 14,995, 198 
Fi tell BAY over eae uaee amen ae ike Sy 1, 208, 688 1,378,749 | 4,567,810 9,949,574 | 14,764, 904 
22 |Clay and products..... 948, 876 1,593,255 | 3,418, 844 6,371,567 | 12,256, 769 
23 |Engines and boilers.... 188, 759 778, 364 2,019,558 | 12,997,757 | 15, 146, 436 
24 |Alcoholic beverages?...| 1,695, 161 1,938,112 | 4,459,566 | 9,135,536 | 45,026,487 
25 |Stone and products..... 862, 037 1,029, 711 1,773, 953 3,687, 702 8, 702, 988 
26 |Glass and glassware....| 1,268,314 1,658, 694 2,932, 104 6,926,459 | 10,453, 706 
OTA IMGZELADLESie een ere ees 337, 859 625, 749 1,751,265 | 5,722,600 | 11,040,765 
28 |Noils, tops, and waste 
WOON et es doe ee he Sree 12, 100 151,510 599,446 | 5,830,957 | 3,833,801 
DOM TB ESect tam. ce oii 1,058, 001 2,106,441 5,768,075 | 12,877,520 | 11,923,949 
3 (Meat hereee cys aetuee ena LAS RCCE 1,879,333 | 4,202,984 | 17,102,702 | 11,537,331 
31 |Wood, unmanufactured.| 1,444,727 | 3,775,240 | 8,324,585 | 14,112,391 | 15,348, 150 
32.5) AON UTMet os selene ae 159 12,543 794,490 | 2,747,385 | 6,058, 864 
SESS HU erarbs yvicens Biren on tre cunear tags 193, 529 277,708 393,011 3,090, 845 8, 360, 968 
34 |Dyeing and tanning ma- 
HELLAS ae ese eee 484,217 711,508 1,412,099 5,623,720 | 3,548, 656 
35 |Wood, manufactured...| 1,355, 230 824, 195 3,085, 079 7,893,284 | 12,711,307 
36 (Silk artincralya..) wae. 1 1 1 1 13,418, 910 
Dia WRELcUEZersmesrs. widest 14, 444 88, 974 5, 395, 423 1,796, 752 5, 033, 592 
38 |Paints and varnishes... 672, 885 1,012,535 1,376, 023 3,821,880 | 5,957,078 
SOUIWOol) maw ss ae 1,729,058 1, 574, 834 TDS7 eo lioalw een O rene de 4,306, 945 
40 i\Coffees green, .... 622.5. 591,158 491, 148 1,194, 061 4,711,079 | 5,924,635 
Aj Nuts: edible... > 8 a 231, 449 400, 441 1, 287, 292 5, 889, 573 5,095, 109 
42 |Drugs and medicines... VEER 481,359 962, 083 3,402, 932 3, 808, 721 
43 |Hides and skins, raw...| 1,703,093 | 4,214,012 8,235,819 | 22,654, 661 8,402, 075 
44 |Settlers’ effects........ 1,810,217 | 3,065,410 | 10,273,428 | 10,181,034 | 11, 181,208 
AFM TT ON TORGi cee eae eet 551 282,191 3,345,550 | 4,601,716 5,020, 921 
46 |Soda and compounds... 329, 084 624, 873 785, 524 2,982,371 4,410,621 
AAC ottoney arms, a neon 17,879 321,348 767, 760 4,078,510 3, 827, 867 
48 |Brass and products..... 554, 545 851, 606 2,228,215 4,531,015 7,000, 455 
49 |Woollen yarns.......... 117, 729 402,328 1,671,765 | 4,445,270 | 5,870,353 
DOU PERS tale eee et. ee a 899, 683 1,060, 708 1, 630, 744 3,491,678 3,474, 921 
Ole Silk’ cOOdSHM hen neat ae 2,654,505 | 3,880,535 | 3,590,829 | 31,341,944 | 19,606, 589 
52 |Hardware and cutlery..| 1,250,369 1,434, 209 1,937,647 4,210, 142 4,950, 119 
53 |Cocoa and chocolate... 118, 569 286, 363 1,130,335 | 7,626,745 | 3,651,425 
DAIL OOIS He ce aee teen cutee 427,305 825, 541 891,820 | 2,050,286 ' 3,192,449 


1 None recorded. 


2 The British excise tax was not included in the valuation of imported whisky 
after Apr. 1, 1935, and the values are not comparable for later years. 


1939 
$ 


41,483, 348 
35, 937, 195 
35, 286, 756 
23,482, 193 
23,455, 938 
21,209, 784 
20, 281,515 
18,079,948 


15, 340, 194 


15, 070, 858 
14, 466, 653 
13, 131, 262 


12,735, 945 
12, 501,483 
12, 105, 836 
12,034,010 
11,311,409 
10,538, 840 


- 9,598, 848 


7,981, 962 
7,575, 317 
7,193,037 
7,132, 502 
6, 805, 490 
6,718, 684 
6, 696, 774 
6, 075, 290 


5, 582, 058 
5, 458, 739 
5, 052, 200 
4,786,947 
4,562,424 
4,499, 278 


4,418,127 ~ 


4,239, 406 
4,212,772 
3, 863, 293 
3,779, 167 
3,784, 320 
3, 622, 669 
3,483, 983 
3,368, 361 
3, 236, 395 
3, 123, 599 
2,735,091 
2,610, 663 
2,504, 708 
2,437, 964 
2,353, 577 


2,325,702 — 


2,271,307 
2,122,906 
2, 104,090 


2,090,617. 


TRADE BY COMMODI TIES 
a 

10.—Canada’s Leading Imports, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 

and 1939—concluded 


a a 


Commodity 


Clocks and watches.... 


Tubes and 


pipe, iron.... 


Tobacco, raw.......... 


Manila, sisal, istle, etc., 
fib 


Meats..... 


sieewe 6.0 2 e's we 6 8 


Animals, living....:... 


Sulphur... 
Wire, iron. 


Musical instruments... . 


Surgical in 
Diamonds 
Plants and 


struments... 
sunsets: ek 
ECCS. has 


Celluloid in lumps...... 
Nickel-plated ware..... 


Spices.... 


Copper and products. .. 
Optical instruments.... 
Hats and caps......... 


Soap...... 


1890 1900 
$ $ 

773, 534 698,378 
484,008 | 1,122,987 
1,344,985 | 1,508,359 

1 1 
1,632,143 | 1,371,184 
42,042 268, 545 
478,397 | 1,916,994 
159, 508 287, 276 
155, 513 506, 839 
837, 385 841, 168 
44,276 215, 433 
387,490 | 1,844,788 
434, 814 390, 407 
25, 186 103, 740 
110, 480 451,792 
136, 326 28,510 
18,311 27,136 
13,578 18, 843 
213, 677 842, 597 
484,189 | 1,271,270 
40,515 181, 852 
1,258,409 | 1,637,422 
148,618 446, 135 
309, 840 325, 433 
62,212 290, 220 


1910 


$ 


1,459, 617 
2,358, 848 
3, 229, 239 


1, 548, 457 
2,427,901 


492, 884 
1, 167,321 
2, 256, 307 
1,695, 603 
1711, 728 

430, 632 
3, 530, 226 
1, 207, 592 

209, 302 
1,902,710 

178, 470 

120, 002 

573,591 

428, 075 
3, 488, 260 

575, 929 
3,420, 609 

813, 619 

465, 253 

92, 934 


1920 
$ 


3, 126, 267 
4,160,378 
13, 604, 757 


5,195, 812 
22, 100, 333 


1,016,777 
4,210, 782 
4,987,716 
2,476, 450 
2,570,377 
1,296, 458 
5, 843, 623 
4,329, 093 
1, 137, 567 
4,470, 846 

709,507 

743, 856 
1, 630, 047 
1, 130, 902 
8, 568, 035 

947, 075 
4,216,333 
1, 534, 082 
1, 336, 176 

176,994 


893 


1930 1939 
$ $ 

3,495, 659 2,072, 602 
5, 948, 162 1, 902, 843 
6,471, 626 1, 853, 969 
3, 822, 613 1,801,513 
7,599, 473 1,798, 249 
2,349, 230 1,548, 253 
5, 061, 255 1,462, 895 
3,431, 591 1, 428, 266 
6,403, 354 1,413,111 
2,802, 754 1,406, 109 
3, 823, 245 1,376,302 
3,658, 798 1,335, 684 
3, 130, 873 1,171,754 
1,937,334 1,035, 249 
3,193, 871 1,033, 184 
1,913, 447 889, 464 
2,042,941 885, 964 
3, 022, 935 833, 810 
1,478,575 794, 553 
14, 898, 632 780, 780 
1,391,045 702, 272 
2,908, 340 546, 009 
1,316,418 473,531 
897, 925 437,779 
14, 471, 688 96, 454 


; 


1 None recorded. 


11.—Canada’s Leading Domestic Exports, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1896, 1900, 1910, 


1929, 1930 and 1939 


NorEr.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1939. 


No. Commodity 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1939 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Me ANGWSDrIN by. css ok ee. ci 1 1 2,612,243 | 53,640,122 |145, 610,519 | 107,360, 211 

2 1 SYe ARGS, Fs Sie aoe pl 388, 861 | 11,995,488 | 52,609,351 |185,045, 806 |215, 753,475 84, 494, 433 

DMIPNICKS Se 2 ass ik conten: 1 1,040,498 | 3,320,054 | 9,029,921 | 25,034,975 | 49,565,526 

4 |Copper in forms........ 1 1 1 541, 338 48,181 42,190, 363 

5 |Planks and boards..... 17,637,308 | 22,015,990 | 33,100,387 | 75,216,193 | 49,446,887 | 37, 100, 824 

Gu MeitS cd. ce. Hn, 895,767 | 13,615, 621 8,013,680 | 96,161,234 | 15,030, 671 35, 375, 618 

Mut WoOod-pulp:...422.2 0... 168, 180 1,816,016 | 5,204,597 | 41,383,482 | 44,704,958 | 26,814,418 

SMES WS Scr a ae 8,099,674 | 10,564,688 | 15,179,015 | 40,687,172 | 34,767,739 | 25,622,980 

9 |Aluminum in bars, etc. 1 1 1, 202, 723 5,680,871 | 13,828,010 |} 24,794, 611 

10 |Automobiles........... 1 1 405,011 | 14,883,607 | 35,607,645 | 22,806,873 

Wheat flour............ 521,383 2,791,885 | 14,859,854 | 94,262,922 | 45,457,195 15,777, 707 

Mo LOUTS? TAW.: occ lc. sk ec 1,874,327 | 2,264,580 | 3,749,005 | 20,628,109 | 18,706,311 13, 584, 861 

13 |Fruits, chiefly apples...} 1,073,890 | 3,305, 662 5, 492,197 8, 347, 549 9,593, 484 13, 569, 438 

14 |Asbestos, raw.......... 444,159 490, 909 1, 886, 613 8, 767,856 | 12,074,065 13, 265, 885 

Rpm pwOOd 2s. o.cs ls lac). 80,005 902,772 6,076,688 | 8,454,863 | 13,860,209 13, 231, 521 

MONI DOESE. o.oo cs ee ee 9,372,212 | 19, 856,324 | 21,607,692 | 36,336,863 | 18,278,004 12,052,703 

17 |Silver ore and bullion.. 201,615 1,354,053 | 15,009,937 | 14,255,601 | 11,569,855 11,509, 345 

18 |Copper ore and blister. . 133,251 1,387,388 6,023,925 | 11,871,039 | 37,735, 413 10, 572, 203 

Meror Oattle ee os elon. 6,949,417 | 8,704,523 | 10,792,156 | 46,064,631 | 13,119,462 10, 280, 469 

20 |Machinery, except farm 143, 815 446,391 924,510-| 6,416,591 7,154, 706 9, 703, 463 

MEME WATISICY Stock. sce. 25, 383 396, 671 1,010, 657 1,504,132 | 25,856, 136 9, 457, 275 

OES [ei 2,000 688, 891 529, 422 1,198,144 | 10, 637, 887 9, 433, 528 
> 23 |Platinum oor other 
metals of the platinum 
group, in concentrates 

or other forms....... 1 1 (on arbre 39,058 357, 748 8, 988, 895 

EEN Bg nye ea I u 1 950,082 | 8,366,712 8, 872, 584 

Rubber tires and tubes. 1 1 1 7,395,172 | 18,153,225 8, 174, 002 

PEM OMAS TANT fis dn k 2 657,022 | 14,148, 543 6,016,126 | 5,974,334 | 34,375,003 8,111,940 

EAC Pe tee e 4,600, 409 1,010, 425 1,107,732 | 20,206,972 | 10,388, 735 7,997, 617 
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11.—Canada’s Leading Domestic Exports, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930 and 1939—concluded 


yaa 


No. Commodity 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1939 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
28.| Fertilizers... 25306. be 4,291 51, 410 371,315 | 6,694,037 | 7,990,313 7,312,976 


597,074 503,993 | 1,534,228 | 11,656,483 | 11,240, 747 6, 723, 768 


367,198 | 1.692,155 | 4,319,385 | 11,614,400 | 18,396, 688 | 6,453,042 
340,872 | 1,131,506 | 2,331,443 | 10,848,602 | 6,704,494 5,742,216 
949, 158 575, 749 955,636 | 3,531,916 | 6,909, 442 5,292,968 
1 1 129,618 | 1,750,967 | 9,986,392 4,776,273 
234 3, 661 76, 564 130, 264 504, 264 4,766,103 
682, 572 760, 416 999,681 | 1,819,083 | 3,677,917 4,593, 802 
1 1 ‘ 1 1 4,028, 154 4,188, 644 


99 |Megetablesvy., 5. 6.3. = 
30 |Farm implements and 

MACHINELY. ceva se ese 
31 |Shingles, wood......... 
32 |Stone and products..... 
33 |Rubber footwear....... 
SAM BobACCO;TAW sae see o er 
hr oes wOOC scmaste isi. ere 
36 |Electric energy.....-.-- 


37 |Sodium compounds.... 1 1 1 1 4,208, 518 4,144,020 
Se liPaper boards cela. soe 1 1 1 4,568,066 | 2,506,496 3,978,111 
39 |Electrical apparatus.... 1 1 27,743 424,474 2,521,045 3, 864, 778 


ae 


40 |Hides and skins, raw... 


506,402 | 1,396,907 | 5,508,185 | 19,762,646 | 7,730,914 3, 716, 630 
Ate C@ereal [60dS. semen once 1 1 


1,689,648 | 1,087,901 | 2,431,137 3,545, 354 


ZO Gribanch tine cue oD Ges 1 1 7,746 | 1,486,079 | 4,790,619 3, 432, 603 
43 |Milk, processed........ : 1 541,372 | 8,517,771 | 3,262,101 3, 428, 080 
AM SCCdS nc tacit st see tek 182, 200 322,652 | 4,602,797 | 9,915,391 | 3,237,774 3, 267, 647 


254, 857 475,991 | 1,123,861 | 4,283,772 | 2,440,968 3, 189, 346 


I 187, 651 228,183 | 6,595,688 | 4,727,137 3,031, 805 
256,156 | 2,143,179 | 1,566,612 | 9,349,455 | 4,055, 855 2,726, 956 

7 1 Z 3,097,466 | 2,298,742 2,528, 397 
818,001 | 1,095,536 | 2,274,005 | 7,631,498 | 6,304,199 2,444,514 
64, 109 278, 054 100,085 | 7,730,826 | 1,743,096 | 2,342,847 
86, 225 145,206 | 1,842,620 | 2,983,843 | 2,582,484 2,195, 494 
340,131 | 5,122,156 | 1,010,274 | 9,844,359 543, 851 2,092, 518 
18,101 100, 108 153,357 | 80,695,005 | 4,798,712 2,022, 987 
150, 380 10, 939 11,328 | 1,320,773 64, 736 1, 624, 148 
2,447,936 | 4,599,602 | 5,013,221 | 13,183,666 | 3,998, 692 1,510,350 


45 |Oatmeal and rolled oats 
46 |Pigs, ingots, and 

blooMmsyiTOnesetese see 
ATA OA tas eek eee saree 
48 |Automobile parts...... 
49 |Settlers’ effects........ 
50 |Hardwareand cutlery. . 
51 |Bran and shorts........ 
SIG BUtheRneeet eee ats 


ariel tin uct phage cctteta ste 


RRO Chol tem cc tS cies serene eee 
56 |Leather, unmanu- 

(PMG AIROle Nanas S088 727, 087 1,535,440 | 1,296,480 | 11,742,268 | 6,496,951 1,452, 453 
57 |Timber, square........ 4,353,870 | 2,013,746 934,723 | 2,148,162 | 4,235,309 1, 439, 243 
BSuWAGld Sram tank heirs tor 5, 545 67 1 901,397 | 5,096, 529 1,360, 300 
59 |Wrapping paper......... 1 1 9,098 2,917,197 1, 655, 568 1,188,077 
60 |Poles, telegraph and 

telephone ......2..... 92,326 36, 891 56,177 206,834 | 3,917,536 1,089, 807 
61 |Brass and products..... 1 1 1 1,644,157 | 2,332, 962 1,062,151 
62 |Binder twine........:.. 1 1 ae S| 5,530,908 | 1,502,921 1,043,127 & 
63 |Petroleum products. ... 15, 812 1,653 1,155 | 1,176,644 | 2,527,178 900, 232 
G4etStationeryanm nee ser 1 1 23, 380 276, 224 602,170 875, 510 
65 |Tubes and pipe, iron.... 1 i 1 2,325,369 | 2,202,769 816, 747 
66 |Sausage casings........ 1 1 1 564, 222 955, 933 - 788, 835 
GVCANS (hh Ae en Oe Ata Asie 1,068, 554 1,414, 109 1,805,849 | 4,087,670 | 2,007,944 624,671 — 
G8ulLaths woods sastcbe 392, 500 749,301 1,882,950 | 38,668,511 3,095, 417 522,357 a 
GOGIRVenee: aeehircte eink s 220,761 279, 286 84,658 | 3,475,834 | 1,451,640 509, 811 
70 |Ale, beer, and porter... 10,347 6, 272 2,687 144,077 1,995, 990 119,496 
71 |Milk and cream, fresh. . 1 1 1 1,699, 090 5,379,174 6,486 


1None recorded. 


The two detailed tables showing principal imports into Canada for consumption 
from the United States, the United Kingdom and all countires and principal exports | 
of Canadian produce from Canada to the United States, the United Kingdom and 
all countries, respectively, that constitute a regular feature of the Year Book treat- 
ment of Foreign Trade are omitted this year because later figures than those pub-- 
lished in the 1946 edition (1945) were not available at the time of going to press. 
Comparable figures for 1946 are available from the Trade Reports published by 
the External Trade Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 3.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, Origin 
and Purpose 


Analyses of Canada’s trade, from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries, are of value to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary, a picture with significant meaning in the 
complementary relationship of manufacturing and commerce between continents 
and countries. 


The data of Table 12 have been specially tabulated to show at a glance this 
information for all countries of any importance that trade with Canada. Table 13, 
on the other hand, gives historical statistics that clearly indicate the fluctuations in 
imports for home consumption of important raw materials used in Canadian manu- 
facture, irrespective of their source. In a broad way, the data reflect the develop- 
ment of Canadian manufactures, although the dislocations in trade caused by the 
War must be borne in mind in using the figures for the past six years. 


12._Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1945 


—00ee°°°SSSS SS 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Country ° Fully or : Fully or 
Raw | Partially | Chiesy Raw | Fartially | Chiefy 
Materials fs have = Manu- Materials fnotured Manu- 
factured # factured 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


British Empire 


1,456,295} 15,015,585] 124,045,568] 250,370, 120 121, 973, 926] 590, 893, 641 
Nil Nil 8,949) 12,286,733 551,134) 1,440, 415 


Africa— 
Mirthist toasty es... oo... 1,525,945 12,868 6,192 31,406] 3,748,918 
British South... *.......2. 6, 648, 255 510, 897 1, 279, 087 4,251, 281 4,604,184} 22,737,558 
Southern Rhodesia 541,011 Nil 500 19, 034 284, 000 1,705, 470 
British West— 
Gold’ Coast.oo es. oh 6, 247, 732 119, 059 Nil 208 Nil 889, 867 
INIT 9 ie is Bits ei eage 2,393, 501 1,028,346 10 965 me 317, 455 
+ ONC, EIR dea ae am Ml 48, 302 Nil 45,677 264, 768 62, 043 2,183,726 
British East Indies— 
riish India... 2... 3, 137, 765 1,023,916} 26,405,965 31, 183, 721 1, 887,514} 274,389, 712 
oe erate eile ama 17,101 629, 060 5, 036, 348 1, 231, 424 446, 739 6, 611, 726 
Straits Settlements....... Nil Nil Nil 55, 064 Nil 1,058, 738 
Prash Guiana, .. i... 4,474, 351 4,485, 280 378, 419 624, 915 65, 810 5, 726, 850 


British Honduras........... 275, 239 174, 597 113 16, 733 6, 789 860, 130 
British West Indies— 
oe Ye a ei ie a Nil 3, 448, 129 2,017, 890 419, 678 512, 532 3, 818, 182 
| STLOIL pig Btn 3, 462, 204 4,358, 383 1, 452, 846 673, 741 338,884] 13,391,464 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 6, 672 2,258, 972 835, 157 1, 294, 656 524,851] 14,613,328 
“HAE eee GARR sata Raa 619, 687 77,601 159, 385 436, 234 215, 602 6, 213, 408 
Memratthr. te Ye... ‘Nil Nil Nil 314, 435 14,098 257,111 
ME fet a 7, 844 6, 203 7,293 3, 251, 628 420, 071 1,068,058 
pe oundland a 4,002,743 12,898] 12,583,934 8, 744, 920 801,506} 30,968, 676 
ceania— 
So an 8,050, 075 4, 868, 738 4, 260, 847 955, 833 6,340,270] 24,929, 660 
| SS Se 212 1, 607, 088 Nil 558 83, 245 177, 207 
iNew Zealand....°.......'. 6,661, 736 1.131978 1, 482, 050 8,058, 624 630,044} 10,413,559 
etre Nil Nil 414, 710 602, 559 507, 632 1,756, 064 


49,583,829] 41,230,769| 180,853,864 325,080,011) 140,326,873/1,021,440,953 


CaESt SGI GRRE: | SCO GaGa Saree” Pareto eee ee es See 


_ Totals, British Empire! 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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12._Imports and Exports, by Continents and Leading Countries, According to 
Degree of Manufacture, 1945—concluded 


Imports 


Domestic Exports 


Countr : Fully or : Fully or 
Cs Raw eee Chiefly | Raw | yeeuany Chiefly 
Materials anu- aterials anu- 
factured factured factured factured 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries ; 
Afghanistan......-.-.+++- a 2,023, 664 15, 816 39,375 Nil Nil 6, 254 
Argentina.........-+-++-+++: 1,789, 904 1,911, 201 3, 632, 003 568, 313 1,072,572 4,361, 985 
Beloit fe roa aleve ote elre > overs 49, 357 78,501 251,993) 19,674,350 2,942,328} 12.001, 027 
Belgian Congo.......----- 67 333, 171 (6 9, 632 209 934, 825 
Braziles en eee cesar eons 3,537,094 961,738 3,101, 926 137,360 3,090,155) 13,520, 442 | 
Ghilowe eee ee eee 104, 957 271, 449 185, 157 1, 282, 563 419, 271 859, 755 . 
GTN ee oe ec eetecons sein lscater> Nil il 239 15, 513 125, 570 6,431, 715 
Golombia. peewee em 11, 445, 381 13, 858 218, 837 864, 987 704, 836 3,440, 878 
Costar Rica ewes scene sels 503, 360 5,476 84,919 127,519 26, 007 367, 865 
Gaba Soest eee 2,020, 108 5, 243, 610 248, 199 759,759 823,614 2,951, 433 
G@rechoslovakia. «tess eens il il Nil 506, 359 9,105 6,201,686 — 
(Greenland sities arrnektn theme 270, 865 - 50 28, 564 196, 049 663, 247 1 
OCHA CON ce eon eee iens 1, 816, 656 83, 769 64, 054 6, 226 19, 609 334, 555 
Ee ory bee aero aiere erect oter 182, 628 657 30,109} 12,697,933 104,119] 23,614,873 
Prancerie on aati abe aise 22,749 Nil 250,441) 15,998, 567 7,271,077| 53,646, 966 ; 
Hrench AuniGant senna ssc. 295,198 13,081 Nil 9,795, 508 31,786] 7,080,736 — 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 2,406 il 8,174 221,415 20,080 491, 865 
Germany ee eee a Nil “e 2,105 968, 023 il 1, 756, 483 
CiraeCOnn cere deaerern 663 ed 1,706! 16,462,968 13, 500 9,086, 849 
Gijatemalannvecs cooler ae 1, 734, 852 10,031 34,072 370 32, 353 391,240 
le Eiin chester ria Op ooo aaseane.: 297,676 98, 699 117,347 730 2,894 608,844 
ETORGULAS eae ttaeisetsecisveole 8,016, 204 Nil 460 30, 716 16, 661 140,272 
Tecland hae ae secre Nil 245 30, 357 281, 899 571,546] 2,827,613 } 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)......--. st 8, 349 970,270} 2,049,606 457, 369 987,472 
Ttalyes Soir Rie oe states 5 35 ce Nil 533| 3,510,252 83,938| 85,876,056 — 
SN PS 2160 pee eee berkowr an 3 dorcs 12,068, 429 73,461 1,366, 275 825, 881 1,754, 684 5,584,493 
MEGIOSCO alee, veer a6 67, 251 Nil 43,575) 8,656,385 29, 625 505,772 
Netherlands... ...-.5. +060. 329, 488 - 71,744) 26,779,388 1,344,238) 11,846,539 
Netherlands East Indies. . 17,818 ef Nil Nil il 855,770 { 
Netherlands West Indies.. 29, 583 is 800, 767 37,165 3,794 757,631 @ 
INGIWSYs6.5 Heese ees ese: Nil a 640, 975 2,599, 841 32, 329 5,209,600 © ’ 
rE Ah ae ete Gt ea te ren 33, 698 « Nil 18, 546 96, 043 891,712 
Persian (Ural) pracepeiraer ot 314, 474 17,997 73,040 3,339 120, 202 1,692,957 
FS a age eat teers cE rea eee aso 105, 223 369 42,996 2,117,124 167, 366 1,672, 198 
Polande weaken one Nil Nil il 231, 879 72,287 8, 945, 029 
Portugal 2. tec eee 103, 847 12, 541 1,541, 198 710, 141 98, 264 1,547,821 @ 
Portuguese Africa......-.- 306, 307 il il 396, 707 6, 639 408 , 264 
Russia (U.8.8-Rs)o ese 1,016, 476 153), 514 577, 461 9, 639, 918 8,033,010] 41,146,597 — 
SORE Ks lel mao Ree io. doaioc 1,502, 191 il il 123, 368 24, 768 37,692 — 
San Domingo (Dominican 
Hepublic)ssy- sesso cia 442,377 5, 750, 886 7,566 50, 986 51,647 629, 533 
Spalnrgess cms eerie pei hes 992,335 810, 720 2,550, 420 1,089 963, 576 ‘' 26,922 @ 
Oi UG Catan a ae) Oe Ot oe 195, 979 Nil 896, 540 264, 908 2,968, 266 935, 658 
or PZOLIAIN Ce sates eeiieie toes ot hase 46, 527 . 7,816, 362 862,677 3, 811, 437 6, 247, 850 
Shag Deon iaioemorasconrrarar ce 19,381 ef il 440, 925 274 189,209 
WMibd alin Pdogue dobe Ud IHaee dk 55,519 2,506 218, 968 17, 967 72,005 619, 665 
United States. 22.20.20. «ster 310,067,257] 36,553, 551 855, 796, 826] 390, 612, 658 357, 433,510} 448, 930, 558 
La Waltham tute aistanes es il Nil 6, 507 41,888 87 3, 891, 736 | 
Philippine Islands......... a 25 Nil 3,543] 2,149,721 
Pirerto wuiCGse ake <= ee 14,017 36, 480 646 92,537 93,373 2,115, 404 
LORRI Eh ce ered dene comauoad.c 70, 571 10, 474 14,315 210, 766 207, 647 1,438,892 
[Venezuelan un tiie eter cas 16, 950, 293 Nil 317,010 677, 702 80, 237 3,295,103 
Yugoslavia. -.s0s evens si Nil oe Nil 1, 656, 759 32,502] 10,021,260 — 
Totals, Foreign 
Countries!....... 379,199,334| 52,467,147] 882,440,198 533,234,172] 395,604, 207 802,644,137 
Grand Totals...... 428,783,163| 93,697,916 1,063,294,063 858,314,183} 535,931,086 1,824,085,090 
Continents ; 
RUQODC? coe ae es 4,221,560| 16,077,306 138,762,610) 366,372,514 151, 206, 626 851,609,775 
North America..........-- 345,543,709| 58,102,774 875, 642,455| 404,938, 650 363,093,128 537,510,439 
South America...........- 40,329,330 7,738,138 8,610,851 6,496,120 5,840,276 35,226,850 
VNC) ieee he ee ee OL ee 5,585,722 1,692,644) 33,160,730 35,613,764 3,644,921) 297 »450,484 
Oceania s. see ee 14,755,542 8,017,178 5,749,404 9,056,903 7,054,166 39,624,751 
Africata si ene eas 18,347,300) 2,069,876) 1,368,013 35,836, 232| ° 5,091,968 62,662,791 | 


1 Includes other countries not”specified. 
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Norr.—For figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1902-10, see the Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463, and 


for the years ended Mar. 31, 1911-39, the 1940 edition 


for 1926 and subsequent years. 


Sugar for 
Refining 


Vegetable} Cotton- 
ilfor | seed Oil, 
Soap Crude 


Tobacco, 
Raw 


and Skins 


Hides 
(including 
Linters) 


Dressed 
or Un- 
dressed 


, p. 533. Calendar-year figures are available only 


Silk, etc., 
Raw 


oe tail. oo |. ee | ef | ees 


ton 

564,955 
476, 983 
454, 691 
454, 689 
447,300 


465,410 


448,231 
518, 028 


418, 838 
430, 849 


Wool, 
Raw! 


a ae ee a ee 


Ae 


ie 


78375—57 ; 


517, 181/10, 644, 601 
527, 511/11, 


gal. ewt. 
3,474,017| 291, 867 
3,410,624) 530,972 
3,665,254] 428,081 
4,924,598) 370,043 
3,862,344; 249, 601 
4,387,341 161, 533 
3,337,048] 539,017 
4,885,192} 290,898 
4,603, 534 169, 337 
4,435, 793 202, 766 
7, 967, 082 190, 702 
190, 167 
140, 419 
: 103,715 
665, 678 177, 638 
224,313 
3, 420, 531 101, 244 
3, 089, 133 187,036 
1,902,400} 306,224 
3,293,622) 244,814 
2,661, 722 82,555 
Noils ee 
an z 
Worsted pore: 
Top S 2 arms, 
ete. 
ewt. Ib. 
74,985} 1,801, 825 
83,967) 1,978,376 
81, 823] 2,043, 830 
71,406} 2,221,609 
DIAOIAs2yolaniee 
68,272} 1,780,989 
88,335] 1,088,393 
110,028} 1,757,017 
97,022) 1,210, 600 
127,744] 1,214, 656 
130, 665) 1,167,936 
119,677} 2,022,144 
105, 245} 1,756, 813 
123,051] 3, 128,339 
180,170} 3,482,255 
153, 664} 4,690,108 
126,369] 3,541, 497 
80, 884] 3,317,187 


72, 849}13, 954, 822 
118,787] 7,874, 871 


566, 111 
468, 720 
433,001 
637,393 
602, 286 


624, 629 
810, 348 
575, 987 
728, 504 
1,177, 854 


1, 493, 046 
738, 235 
459, 085 
164, 536 
186, 609 
300, 523 


-Manila, 
Sisal, 
Istle, 

Tampico 


cwt. 


481,165 
606, 937 


Wneludes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 


14,323, 108 
7,690, 154 
9,510, 955 
8,602, 232 
6, 544, 106 


3, 289, 994 
2,569,177 
4, 458, 578 
4,414, 955 
3, 857,310 


2,006,423 
1, 452, 330 


cwt. 
1,369, 957 
1, 402, 259 
1,304, 091 
1,575, 321 
1,356, 564 


1,342, 878 


1,123, 697 


1, 845, 171 


1,299, 646 
1,036, 298 


cwt. 


1,450, 014 
1,513, 532 


ewt. 


584, 033 


449, 628 
412, 940 


271,491 


401, 995 


360, 574 
404, 673 
252,089 
490, 708 
440,215 


453, 238 
356, 540 


Alumina, 
Bauxite, 
Cryolite 


ton 


1,465, 715 
1, 487, 366 
2,222, 897 
2,447, 807 
1, 485, 429 


808, 420 


3, 739, 867|18, 880, 295 
2,281, 677/25, 723, 852 


41, 258 
31, 484 
28,341 
39, 999 
46,770 


48, 468 
58,798 
52, 752 
58, 257 
118,378 


174,381 


lb. 


620, 993 
880, 313 
1,149, 540 
1,572, 485 
1, 822, 870 


2,260, 243 
2, 866,080 
2,415, 975 
2,647,050 
3,274, 721 


2,145,790 
2,445, 871 
2,507, 683 
2,304, 618 
2,392, 833 


807, 371 
106, 015 


‘i 


ce 


22, 893 


SS | Oo ee ee | | fe" 


Petroleum, 
Crude 


—— oS ee | | ee | ff ff 


000 gal. 


570, 444 
684, 713 
, 854, 411 
1,065, 909 
1,021,035 


1,020, 762 
910, 207 
980, 090 

1,074, 291 

1,156, 818 


1,251,504 
1,361,348 
1,228,091 
1, 297, 660 
1,491,072 


1,637, 465 
1, 542, 597 
1,739,505 
1,996, 445 
1, 987, 943 
2,218, 963 
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14._Imports and Exports, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, According 
to Origin, 1945 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin ————- ae 
United United All United United All. = 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm PrRopucts-! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials...........- 118,450} 42,989,581} 47,537,048} 177, 800, 539] 231,726,297} 618, 670, 282 
Partly manufactured...... il 1, 886, 227 2,471, 490 1,104, 646 492,700 2,671,490 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TUTE Ceemoe line clameel: 4,655,395} 8,525,592} 15,807,751) 52,111,959 33, 725,771| 173,695, 951 
Totals, Field Crops......... 4,773, 845| 53,401,400] 65,816, 289} 231,017, 144 265, 944, 768] 790, 037, 723 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials...........- 619,217] 4,082,730} 28,255,540] 56,368,010) 28, 895,989) 86,501, 438 
Partly manufactured...... 5,945,399] 5,638,416) 15,228, 843 805, 664 1,534,934] 4,344,552 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

+UTC O22 oar ee ee 19,459,525) 9,263,649] 31,781,909] 160, 512, 284 3,291,314] 212,386, 884 
Totals, Animal Husbandry..| 26,024, 141 18, 984,795| 70,266, 292) 217, 685,958] 28, 722, 237 308,232,874 
All Canadian Farm Pro- 4 

ducts— 5 

Raw materials..........-. 737,667| 47,072,311] 70,792, 588|| 234, 168, 549 255, 622,286} 700,171,720 
Partly manufactured...... 5,945,399] 7,524,643] 17,700,333 1,910,310} 2,027,634] 7,016,042 — 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tired ieee cose tte 24,114,920} 17,789,241] 47,589, 660|| 212, 624, 243 37,017,085] 386, 082, 8385 
Torats, CANADIAN FARM 

IPRODUCTSA enki eae: 30,797,986] 72,386,195] 136,082, 581}! 448, 703, 102 294, 667, 005|1,093,270,597 

De iets ee gp 9 ee ee eS ———_—_—— 4. 

' 

Forricn Farm Propvucts—! : 

Field Crops— E 

Raw materials............ 111,212} 87,114,714] 131, 809, 928 4,476| 11,335, 468 11,395,022 © 

Partly manufactured...... 15,436] 4,350,186} 40,718, 549 Nil 37, 541 552, 163 ; 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

SUTOCIAIN ae E ors caine 14,005,479] 59,035,107| 118,560, 786|| 9,217,404 9,963,960] 40,688, 229 i 
Totals, Field Crops......... 14, 132,127] 150,500,007) 291,089, 263 9,221,880} 21, 836, 969 52,635, 414 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials............ 1,610 973,175| 7,716,426 Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured...... Nil 6, 434 11,364 Fg a‘ be 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

TUT OC te aie tae ees 344, 084 2,248, 828 2,705,007 <s Lp 12 
Totals, Animal Husbandry. 345,694] 3,228,487) 10,432,797 - - 12 
All Foreign Farm Products-- “ 

Raw materials. 4-c.-%n 112,822] 88,087,889} 139, 526,354 4,476| 11,335,468) 11,395,022 
Partly manufactured...... 15,436) 4,356,620) 40,729,913 Noa 537,541 552, 163 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUTS we ee eee ete: 14,349,563] 61,283,935} 121,265,793] 9,217,404) 9, 963,960} 40,688,241 | 
Torats, ForrIGN Farm 

PRODUCTSHe coset Ge 14,477, 821| 153, 728, 444} 301, 522,060 9,221,880} 21,836,969 52, 635, 426 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports, it covers : 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. “Foreign Farm 
Products” covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce fi 
in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 3 
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14.—Imports and Exports, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, According 
to Origin, 1945—concluded 


Origin 


Farm Origin—concluded 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials........... . 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, All Field Crops...... 


All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


Totals, All Animal Hus- 


i er ry 


eC ec ay 


All Farm Products— 
Raw materials........... 
Partly manufactured.... 
Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured. .:/5.....:..:. 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Wild Life Origin 
Raw materials’... soo. cess 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured i 


Ce ed 


Totals, Wild Life Origin...| 


Marine Origin 
Raw materials: 2.0.5.0... 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Ce ee ey 


Totals, Marine Origin...... 


Forest Origin 
Raw materials............... 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Forest Origin...... 


: Mineral Origin 

Raw. MAtOrials, «cn fts2tees.- 

Partly manufactured........ 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


rd 


ed 


Totals, Mineral Origin..... 


Mixed Origin 
maw materials........./.... 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Mixed Origin....... 


Recapitulation 
Raw materials............. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Ce ed 


ee ed 


78375—574 


United 
Kingdom 


Imports 


United 
States 


All 
Countries 


Domestic Exports 


United 
Kingdom 


United 
States 


All 
Countries 


| SU | | | 


$ 


$ 


229,662} 130, 104, 295 


15, 436 
18, 660, 874 


6, 236, 413 
67, 560, 699 


179, 346, 976 
43,190,039 


134, 368, 5387 


$ 


177, 805, 015 
1,104, 646 


61,329, 363 


$ 


243,061,765 
1,030, 241 


43, 689, 731 


$ 


625, 065, 304 
3, 223, 653 


214,384, 180 


| — ————.s | | | EE 


18, 905, 972 


203, 901, 407 


356, 905, 552 


240, 239, 024 


287,781, 737 


842, 673, 137 


ee [| | Ee 


620, 827 
5, 945, 399 


19, 803, 609 


5,055, 905 
5, 644, 850 


11,512,477 


30,971, 966 
15, 240, 207 


34, 486, 916 


56, 368, 010 
805, 664 


160, 512, 284 


23, 895, 989 
1, 534, 934 


3,291,314 


86, 501, 438 
4,344, 552 


212,386, 896 


—_—— | | 


26,369, 835 


22, 213, 232 


80, 699, 089 


217, 685, 958 


850, 489 
5, 960, 835 


38, 464, 483 


135, 160, 200 
11,881, 263 


79,073,176 


210,318,942 
58,430, 246 


168, 855, 453 


234,173,025 
1,910,310 


221,841,647 


28, 722, 237 


303, 232, 886 


ee 


266,957,754 


2,565,175 


46,981,045 


711,566,742 
7,568,205 


426,771,076 


————— | | EE _ 


316,503, 974)|1,145,906,023 


—_— SE | 


45,275,807 


1,183 
81, 957 


94, 250 


226,114,639 


3,135, 116 
846, 960 


465, 817 


437,604, 641 


4,501, 689 
1,113,307 


936, 568 


457,924,982 


1,358, 605 
4,088 


1,154 


26, 520, 387 
107,591 


188, 022 


28, 596, 966 
700, 953 


350, 273 


177,390 


4,447,893 


1,363,847 


26,816,000 


29, 648,192 


ee SS || | Ee 


2,448 
Nil | 


143, 503 


861, 589 
Nil 


1,036, 873 


2, 826, 131 
Nil 


3,322, 898 


3, 892, 223 
Nil 


9,902, 135 


40, 845, 302 
Nil 


12, 495, 4382 


44,768, 858 
Nil 


40,315,051 


145,951 


1,898, 462 


6,149, 029 


13,794,358 


53,340,734 


85,083,909 


-___ | | |_| 


Nil 
14, 480 


1,401, 429 


660, 248 
8,994, 445 


40, 748, 748 


768, 758 
9,492, 428 


44,903,781 


4,452,366 
79,775, 434 


14, 625, 944 


28, 998, 797 
133, 787, 324 


166, 554, 633 


33, 884, 809 
231, 960, 038 


222, 657, 747 


1,415,859 


50,403, 441 


55,164,967 


98,853,744 


329,340,754 


488, 502,594 


602, 175 
8, 894, 212 


27,019, 002 


170, 247, 833 
11,111,127 


510, 628, 826 


210, 351, 812 
20, 765, 981 


548, 487, 153 


6, 493, 901 
40, 276, 276 


206, 037, 468 


27, 290, 418 
219, 751, 767 


64, 215, 757 


39, 496, 808 
294, 461, 233 


662, 997, 830 


36,515,389 


691,987,786 


779, 604, 946 


252,807, 645 


311,257,942 


996,955,871 


Nil 
64, 151 
56, 922, 901 


2,271 
3,719, 756 


223, 843, 386 


15, 831 
3, 895, 954 


296, 788, 210 


Nil 
7,818 


138, 485, 293 


Nil 
1, 221, 653 


158, 495, 669 


Nil 
1,240, 651 


470,993,113 


56,987,052 


227,565,413 


300,699,995 


138,493,111 


159, 717,322 


472,233,764 


1,456, 295 
15,015,585 


124,045,568 


140,517, 448|1,202,417,634'1,585,775,142 


310, 067,257 
36,553,551 


428,783,163 
93,697,916 


855,796, 826)1,063,294,063 


963,237, 68711,196,976,726 3,218,330,353 


250,370,120 
121,973,926 


590,893,641 


390,612,658 
357,433,510 


858,314,183 
535,931,080 


448,930, 558)1,824,085,090 


900 
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Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United |, All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
F $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Producers Materials 
Farm MATmRIALS 
Nil 3,324,661] 3,343,743] 3,630,052} 76,814,511] 93,283,513 
a 3,470, 485 3, 825, 189 1,854,013} 17,285,589) 30,649, 819 
52,554} 1,308,194} - 1,512,615) 2,466,060] 7,338, 108 13,772,280 
251,677| 1,728,595| 1,980,272 il 1,803,912] 3,031,654 
Torats, Farm MATERIALS. 304, 231 9,831,885} 10,661, 819 7,950,125] 103,242,120) 140, 737, 266 
MANUFACTURERS MATERIALS 
Foodstuffs and beverages... 102,925) 5,421,232 7,006, 687|| 163,349, 684| 128,797,382] 475, 892, 133 
Tobacco, smokers supplies. . 102, 967 990, 730 2,310, 080 5, 532, 507 988 6, 725, 774 
Textiles, clothing, cordage..| 41,565,638} 95,331,996 174, 599, 951 1,593,697] 4,328,833] 13,393, 677 
Fur and leather goods....... ‘| 1,071,813} 9,661,037] 27,044,985] 2,191,230) 28,343,726 34,172,399 
a WHS | teers toniee aut skeeene Nil Nil Nil 1,318,963] 1,431,980} 3,273,193 
Rubber industries .......... 101,057} 12,518,840} 13,562,799 29,738] 9,244,488} 9,319,242 
Other manufacturers........ 14,429, 824| 243,190, 881] 311,352, 868] 99,235, 206} 528, 603, 254 714, 240, 972 
Torats, MANUFACTURERS ; 
INUATENRTATA wpenausriiae bir 57,374,224] 367,114,716] 535, 942, 873] 273, 251,025} 695, 745, 651 1,257,017,390 
BuILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION MaTERIALS......... 3,317,814] 26,716,649] 30,058,382] 44,765, 222 61,685,571} 129, 852,039 
Totals, Producers 
Materials !.............. 61,006,544] 404,707,796) 577,717,895] 326,050,160 861,891, 753/ 1,529,217, 632 
Producers Equipment 
Waris vet cen ascent 320,172| 51,458,033] 52,320,286) 4,504,249} 22,149,772 34, 802,341 
Commerce and industry.:.. 7,186, 964| 162,170,207] 170,307,159] 39,326, 804 22,519,100} 104, 824,776 
Totals, Producers : 
Equipment............ 7,507,136] 213,628,240] 222,627,445) 43,831,053 44,668,872) 139,627,117 
Fuel, Electricity and 
Lubricants 
JU) eee ag Me ayes Leis Coron 179,665} 114,694,170} 115,990,719] 6,243, 39 5,937,479] 238,397,056 
lectricthyememante ots. smite Nil 128, 209 128, 209 il 7,573,592] 7,574,374 
Wubricantsse seek ae sere 478] 4,264,286} 4,264,905 if 23,780, 319, 720 
Totals, Fuel, etc......... 180,143] 119,086,665] 120,383,833] 6,243,399) 13,534,808 31,291,150 
Transport 
FR ORG SHR A tleioe: sees 306,051} 83,600,904} 838,907,033] 93,709,949} 7,035, 424 340, 494, 289 
IER SUL oe ee rete he wena lots sremuiavere eae 62 i oan oun 1,363,379 Nil 129,458] 45,924,014 
Weston Stat, phn Bae Roa tevae 125,982} 4,770,457] 4,897,352 354, 250 199,882} 12,727,823 
UA IEPA tics ecb haeteeeietctesn tele 450,106} 17,801,505} 18,251,923] 23,270,728] 82,562, 662} 108, 152,016 
Totals, Transport........ 882,201] 107,536,183} 108,419, 687|| 117,334,927) 89,927,426 507,298,142 
Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 
Advertising material........ 78,911 1,347, 216 1,439, 493 Nil Nil Nil ; 
Gontainers tes casas sees 478,960}. 9,370,740] 11,142,091 1,553,766] 1,284,152) 8,601,577 
GLU OE coc teed toneestdcktess 42,168 2,226, 881 2,210,010 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, Auxiliary 
Materials. .2tso20%. czeh- 600,039] 12,944,837] 14,854,901] 1,553,766] 1,284,152 8,601,577 — 
: ee 


See eee | cans | SRE OLA ee eS eee 


1 Totals include other items not stated. 
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—66—0—0—0_—0———=—=o*>$—0—0 —S SNS 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 
‘| Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Consumer Goods 


MBOMSEES OF ore la esees 86,018) 82,182,480) 152, 104, 468|| 276,518,939] 74,842,611] 490, 183, 467 
BOWerawess {6 Peiess. Sane - 3,896,310} 1,783,057} 36,324,041 169,744) 21,966,154] 31,488,799 
Smokers supplies............ 67,705} 1,191,242} 1,365,824 720, 125 56,043} 1,358,919 
mmorning ys tr Apes, es) OS 3,653,415} 5,949,909} 10,524,652] 8,573,604] 2,882,725] 29,566,209 


7,417,397| 24,457,464] 33,368,348 645, 910 938,932) 11,104,809 
1,796,721) 4,175,268] 13,620, 222 259, 166 310,319} 1,118,453 


1,133,537) 18,410,664} 19,704,451] 4,951,249} 5,583,131] 15,770,354 


Household goods............ 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc... 
Books, educational supplies, 


Recreation equipment, etc. . 545,869) 7,224,695] 7,927,285 12,399) 2,853,973] 4,937,630 
Medical supplies, etc........ 949,714) 17,070,763} 20,451,774] 2,450,289 676,907] 7,225,227 
HIRO tore stats aaiteptaiars diced cal tat 522,548} 2,436,788} 3, 131, 625 154, 969 41,022} 3,658,058 


Totals, Consumer Goods. 20,069, 234| 164,882,330] 298,522, 690 294,456,394) 110,151,817] 596,361,925 
Totals, Munitions and 


War Stores...) 0.0... 805. 24,292,876] 105,816,827] 131,057,375] 141,617,036 42,183,555] 286,591,941 


Nil 13, 422 18, 422 Nil 1,292,163) 2,020,002 


Peewee reser sere ese ene 


Totals, Unelassified........ 25,979,275) 73,801,334) 112,177,894 32,150,952] 32,042,180] 117,320,867 
140,517, 448/1,202,417,634|1,585,775,142) 963,237, 687|1,196,976,726 35218,330,353 


Grand Totals.......... 


PART III.—SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS 
Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


Canada’s special interest in a system of multilateral settlements is apparent 
from the structure of the Canadian balance of payments. Because of the existence 
before the War of free exchange markets, which provided channels of international 
settlement for the nations of the British Commonwealth and other overseas countries 
with the United States, it was possible for there to be a considerable amount of 

_ disequilibrium or “unbalance” in Canada’s current accounts with the United 
Kingdom and the United States without any special problems of settling these 
balances arising. Triangular settlements such as those arising from the un- 
balanced state of the Canadian accounts with the United Kingdom and the United 

_ States were an integral part of the network of international commerce which had 
_ grown up over an extended period. The system of multilateral settlements made 
it possible to settle balances like those arising from Canada’s dealings with its 
' principal trading partners. But the War interrupted the operation of the system of 
multilateral settlements by creating conditions under which sterling was no longer 
freely convertible into United States dollars. In addition, the current accounts of the 
belligerent countries became distorted by wartime demands which produced greatly 
' augmented current balances for which new methods of settlement had to be devised. 
In the case of Canada, the new conditions produced problems with respect to the 
balances of payments with both the Sterling Area and the Non-Sterling Area and 
_ the situation made exchange control necessary. J inancial problems also developed 
arising out of the problem of the British scarcity of Canadian dollars to pay for 
“Munitions, food and other commodities which were so urgently needed for the 


fp 


i) 


es * Prepared by C. D. Blyth, Chief, Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Statistics 


_ Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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prosecution of the War. Other exchange and financial problems arose from the 
Canadian shortage of United States dollars to pay for the capital equipment, 
materials and components required for war production. 


The nature of the problems introduced by the War necessitated the division of 
the Clanadian«balance of payments into two separate sections, one showing trans- 
actions with the Sterling Area, and the other showing transactions with the United 
States and other countries with convertibility exchange. Because of the absence of 
the free convertibility of sterling into United States dollars the disequilibrium in 
these two separate accounts between Canada and other countries has had to be met 
by various special means. The principal solutions of the wide disequilibrium in the 
account with the United Kingdom and the Sterling Area have been of a financial 
character. Arrangements were made between the two Governments for increasing 
the supply of Canadian dollars available to the Sterling Area and the direction of 


these into official channels. In the early years of the War, these methods were . 


mainly of a capital type, involving repatriations and the accumulation of sterling, 
whereas later in the War when the disequilibrium widened to its peak the Billion 
Dollar Contribution and Mutual Aid to the United Kingdom were the chief methods 
of financing the British shortage of Canadian dollars. Mutual Aid expenditures on 
account of the Sterling Area countries to the end of 1945 amounted to approximately 
$2,175,000,000. Following the end of Mutual Aid the loan of $1,250,000,000 
by the Canadian Government to the United Kingdom has been the principal means 
of financing the current deficit of the Sterling Area in Canada. 


In the balance of payments with the United States and the United States dollar 
area, the initial adjustments to meet the Canadian shortage of dollars were of an 
administrative character. The introduction of exchange control and the control 


of exports of capital from Canada provided a means of conserving Canada’s limited . 


supply of United States dollars for the more essential purposes of the War. Simi- 
larly, Government restrictions were introduced in 1940 limiting Canadian ex- 
penditures in the United States for unessential travel and civilian luxury com- 
modities. As the disequilibrium widened in Canada’s current account with the 
United States, other measures directed towards expanding Canada’s receipts of 
United States dollars were developed. The agreements entered into at Hyde Park 
in the spring of 1941 led to large United States purchases of munitions, military 
equipment, ships and raw materials in Canada. These expenditures developed 
rapidly after the United States entry into the War. Later during the War, there 
were exceptionally large Canadian current receipts from sales of grain to the United 
States and United States Government expenditures on defence in Canada. Another 


major source of United States cash arose from capital inflows from the United — 


States to Canada. Throughout the War, there continued to be an appreciable 
liquidation of Canadian holdings of United States securities and, in 1942, there first 
appeared large inflows of capital for the purchase by United States investors of 


Canadian securities, particularly bonds and debentures. These capital inflows con- 


tinued to be unusually heavy throughout the remainder of the War and contributed 


large amounts to the supply of United States exchange, although Canada’s external 


foreign liabilities increased commensurably. ‘There were also special receipts of 
gold and United States dollars in partial settlement of the British deficiency in 


Canada. By the end of 1945, Canada’s official liquid reserves of gold and United 5 


States dollars amounted to $1,508,000,000. 
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Developments in 1945 

While 1945 was a year of transition, the balance of payments for the year 
as a whole retained some of the general outlines characteristic of the later war years. 
The high level of economic activity had the effect of producing a record total of 
credits in the current account, but smaller external government expenditures on 
war account reduced current debits. As a result, the balance of credits on current 
account rose to $1,723,000,000, the highest level for any year in Canada’s history. 
But, as the economic background following the end of the War was much different 
from that at the beginning of the year, some of the important changes occurring 
during the year are not apparent from annual summaries of the balance of payments. 
Heavy international transactions in the earlier part of the year while the War was 
continuing were instrumental in producing large annual totals. 

The increase in total current account credits in 1945 occurred in exports to 
overseas countries other than the United Kingdom. Exports to both the United 
States and the United Kingdom were less in 1945 than in 1944, which was the peak 
year for both countries. Notable expansions occurred in exports to other Empire 
countries and to foreign countries overseas.. The expansion in exports on account 
of these foreign countries increased sharply to a new record level as the result of 
shipments under export credits, UNRRA and military relief. 


Transactions with the Sterling Area, 1945.—The current account deficit 
of the Sterling Area in Canada in 1945 of $1,220,000,000 compares with $879,000,000 
in 1944, $1,216,000,000 in 19438 and $1,269,000,000 in 1942. Most of the change in 
1945 originated in the sharp decline in Canadian overseas expenditures in the 
Sterling Area as total credits were slightly lower than in 1944. 

Although total exports to the United Kingdom were lower than the peak level 
in 1944, exports of food expanded to a new record and exports of lumber and wood 
products remained close to the level of the previous year. Expenditures on 
account of munitions, including Mutual Aid, declined sharply after the first 
quarter of the year following the end of the European War and exports of non- 
ferrous metals were lower throughout the year as British stocks and other sources 
of supply were used. Following the end of the War, there was a considerable 
reduction in British expenditures on war services in Canada, declines occurring 
in expenditures for most purposes. The main group of Sterling Area expenditures 
to increase was exports to other Empire countries than the United Kingdom. There 
was also a significant increase in British expenditures on freight and shipping account, 
mainly reflecting larger earnings by the growing fleet of Canadian-owned merchant 
vessels. - 

The British supply of Canadian dollars from the more normal sources such as 
exports of merchandise to Canada and shipping services, and receipts of income on 
investments in Canada remained about the same in 1945 as in 1944. Canadian 
commercial imports from the United Kingdom were at about the same level in 
both 1945 and 1944. Imports from other Sterling Area countries were higher in 
1945 than in 1944, while payments for freight and other services and interest and 
dividends to the United Kingdom were somewhat less in the aggregate. 

The largest part of the Sterling Area current supply of Canadian dollars was 
provided by the payments from the Canadian Government to the United Kindgom 
for the expenses of the Canadian Forces overseas. These amounted to $696,000,000 
compared with $1,085,000,000 in 1944, the decline in expenditures accompanying 
~ the end of the War, expenditures in the first quarter of the year being about $335,000,- 

000 and dropping down to $77,000,000 in the fourth quarter. ; 
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Mutual Aid was again the principal means of financing the current account 
deficiency of the Sterling Area in 1945. The amount of Mutual Aid to Sterling Area 
countries was $838,000,000. Of this, $777,000,000 was for the United Kingdom and 
the remainder was distributed among Australia, India, New Zealand and the 
British West Indies. In addition, following the termination of Mutual Aid, there 
were interim advances to the United Kingdom in order to maintain the export of 
food amounting to about $164,000,000, advances to India to cover the purchase 
of locomotives, and to Australia. 


Special receipts of United States dollars from the United Kingdom contributed 
$33,000,000 to the financing of the current deficit in 1945, this being part of an 
adjustment in connection with the United States dollar cost to Canada of Mutual 
Aid production for the United Kingdom. There was also some financing from Sterling 
Area sources arising from a decline in British official balances in Canada. There 
were large repayments on the $700,000,000 loan totalling $64,000,000 during the 
year. Canadian private repatriations of securities held in the Sterling Area totalled 
about $72,000,000, an amount considerably higher than private repatriations in 
earlier years during the War. 


Transactions with the United States, 1945.—In the balance of payments 
with the United States there was again a small surplus on current account due to 
the continuation of some of the abnormal sources of large receipts which had been 
prominent also in 1944. The current surplus of $30,000,000 compares with $31,000,- 
000 in 1944, the only other year in which this unusual development has occurred. ; 
There were sharp declines in two of the abnormal sources of United States expendi-_ 
tures in Canada—receipts from the sale of munitions and from the sale of grain. 
But there were smaller expenditures by the Dominion Government in the United 
States in 1945 than in 1944 when large special payments to the United States 
Treasury amounting to $280,000,000 on current account were made. Receipts from 
the sale of munitions were in the neighbourhood of $200,000,000 in 1945 compared 
with considerably more than $300,000,000 in 1944. Receipts from the sale of grain 
to the United States declined even more sharply, being approximately $100,000,000 
in 1945 compared with about $300,000,000 in 1944. Exports of commodities to the 
United States other than munitions and grain were slightly higher in the aggregate 
than in 1944, and more than double the level of receipts from all exports to the 
United States in 1939, higher prices as well as larger volume contributing to some 
of the increase. United States Government expenditures on defence in Canada 


were much smaller than in the previous year, when they had contributed a sub- 


stantial amount to current receipts. Net exports of non-monetary gold showed a 
further decline in 1945 amounting to only $96,000,000. 

The most outstanding gain in other receipts was from.the expenditures of 
United States travellers in Canada. While these increased very sharply, the balance 


of receipts on travel account increased only moderately since there was also a sharp ~ 


increase in expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United States. 


Canadian payments to the United States in 1945 for merchandise were approxi- 
mately the same as in 1944, although imports of merchandise from the United States 
underwent many changes during the year. While gross imports declined appreciably, 
a large part of this decline occurred in imports of goods that are not purchased by 
Canada. Imports of lend-lease goods on United Kingdom account and United 
States Government free issues of aircraft engines and equipment imported in 
connection with aircraft being constructed for the United States declined sharply. 
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As there were larger payments for imports on Government account in 1945, imports 
through other channels were somewhat less than in 1944, Freight and transport- 
ation costs originating mainly from the movement of imports to Canada, although 
continuing to decline, were still large. Payments of interest and dividends to 
investors in the United States declined relatively moderately in the aggregate in 
1945. Total dividends paid by Canadian companies to residents of the United 
States were considerably lower than in 1944, mainly because of reduced distributions 
by Canadian subsidiaries to parent companies in the United States. 


Transactions with Other Foreign Countries, 1945.—The very sharp increase 
that occurred in exports to other foreign countries resulted mainly from the'liberation 
of Europe and the heavy shipments in the latter part of the year to the Continent 
financed by Mutual Aid, export credits, UNRRA and cash received from European 
Governments. Total exports on the account of other foreign countries amounted to 
$569,000,000 compared with $176,000,000 in 1944 and $134,000,000 in 1938. 


Exports to this group of countries directly financed by Federal Government 
expenditures totalled about $312,000,000. Mutual Aid to China, France and 
Russia contributed $102,000,000 of this, export credits $53,000,000, interim advances 
to countries arranging for credits $52,000,000, military relief $71,000,000 and the 
' Canadian contribution to UNRRA of $34,000,000. There were also exports 
_purchased by UNRRA with free funds and substantial cash purchases by European 
Governments. Commercial exports to other countries producing convertible 
exchange increased substantially in 1945. This private commercial trade was 
with the Latin American countries, some European countries and United States 
dependencies. There were appreciable gains in exports to practically every country 
included in this group. “Imports from other foreign countries increased from 
approximately $89,000,000 in 1944 to $110,000,000 in 1945. 


Capital Movements Between Canada and the United States Dollar 
Area, 1945.—Inflows of capital to Canada from the United States increased in 1945 
even more than in the preceding three years of extraordinarily heavy inflows. Most 
of the inflows again took the form of sales by Canadians of outstanding Canadian 
and United States securities. The level in 1945 established a record for inflows of 
capital from sales of outstanding securities. The principal development in the 
security trade between Canada and the United States during the year was the very 
heavy United States demand for Canadian domestic bonds. 


While the total of Canadian issues redeemed in 1945 was about the same size 
as in 1944, maturities were less and issues called for redemption were greater, many 
being refinanced by new issues sold in the United States. Other capital movements 
to Canada continued to be predominantly inwards, there being substantial inflows for 
direct investments, loans and advances and transfers into non-resident Canadian 
dollar accounts. 


Capital payments being subject to restrictions imposed. by exchange control 
continued to be, for the most part, for the redemption of securities or other debts. 
Although certain other exports of capital were permitted in 1945 as in 1944, the total 
amount of such transfers was relatively small. These transfers were mainly in 
connection with the extension of Canadian business activities outside of Canada. 
’ There were very large debit entries in the capital account reflecting the increase in 

_official reserves of gold and United States dollars of $606,000,000. 
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Developments in 1946 

In 1946, the volume of current transactions and the net balance of current 
credits were considerably less than in 1945, reflecting reconversion from the war- 
time period. The net eredit balance of $458,000,000 was, nevertheless, much larger 
than in any other peacetime year. This balance includes $107,000,000 of exports 
financed as official contributions of relief. The remainder of the current balance, 
$351,000,000, was accompanied by capital transactions which acted towards reducing 
Canada’s net debtor position during the year. But the disequilibrium in Canada’s 
accounts with the Sterling Area and the countries receiving export credits was much 
greater than this as there was a large deficit in the current account with the United 
States. The record peacetime credit balance with overseas countries was financed 
chiefly by drawings by the United Kingdom of $540,000,000 on the new loan of 
$1,250,000,000, and by net export credits of $210,000,000 to foreign countries. 
The unprecedented current deficit of $603,000,000 with the United States was 
covered only to the extent of $237,000,000 by current receipts of convertible exchange 
from the United Kingdom and other overseas countries. The remainder of the 
deficit was met by a reduction of $263,000,000 in Canada’s official reserves, and by 
capital inflows. 


Transactions With the Sterling Area.—While many of the abnormal 
commodity movements, like shipments of munitions, naturally ceased at the end 
of the War, there remained unusual British demands for Canadian food and raw 
materials. Consequently, exports to the United Kingdom reached a peacetime 
record in 1946 of $626,000,000 even though they were much less in total than at 
the wartime peak. But, since 1946 was a year of reconversion for the British 
economy, commodities available in the United Kingdom for export were limited 
by prevailing shortages. The result was that Canadian imports from the United 
Kingdom valued at $138,000,000 in 1946, represented a considerably smaller volume 
than imports before the War. 


There continued to be appreciable Canadian Government expenditures in 
the United Kingdom during the early part of the year on account of the Canadian 
Forces overseas which amounted to $73,000,000 during the year compared with 
$696,000,000 in 1945. Most important among the other current payments to the 
United Kingdom were interest and dividends of $54,000,000 paid to British 
investors, an amount sharply reduced by wartime repatriations. While there 
were payments to the United Kingdom for shipping services these were much 
less than British expenditures on inland freight in Canada on the large volume of 
exports, some of which were also carried on Canadian ships. British expenditures 
on war services in Canada declined sharply in 1946. Prominent among other 
current receipts from the United Kingdom were inheritances and emigrants funds. 
Normal exchanges of other services between the two countries resulted in the usual 
moderate net payments by Canada on their account. As a result of all current 
exchanges of commodities and services between Canada and the United Kingdom 
in 1946, there was a credit balance of $495,000,000 compared with one of $928,000,000 
in 1945. Trade between Canada and other Empire countries which also customarily 
results in a credit balance further increased the shortage of Canadian dollars in 
the whole Sterling Area. This trade is now much larger than before the War and 
the disequilibrium in the current account with these countries in 1946 was 
$167,000,000 compared with $24,000,000 in 1937. 
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The drawings of $540,000,000 on the new loan to the United Kingdom were 
the principal means of financing the Sterling Area deficiency of Canadian dollars. 
There were also net interim advances to cover exports of $112,000,000 which were 
mainly cancelled under the terms of the Agreement on the Settlement of War 
Claims in March when the United Kingdom paid Canada $150,000,000 clearing 
away all outstanding war claims except the advances for air training of $425,000,000 
which were cancelled under the terms of the Financial Agreement. Among the 
other financial transactions between the two Governments were repayments by 
the United Kingdom on the 1942 loan aggregating $89,400,000, leaving $471,900,000 
of that loan outstanding at the end of 1946. The principal private capital trans- 
actions were redemptions of about $76,000,000 of Canadian securities owned in the 
United Kingdom, and net re-purchases of about $54,000,000 of Canadian securities 
held there. 


Current Transactions with the United States.—The disequilibrium in 
the current account with the United States in 1946 was larger than in any other year 
in Canadian history as post-war demands for goods and services in the United 
States first became effective. The current deficit of $603,000,000 is much larger 
than the wartime peak of $318,000,000 in 1941, and $437,000,000 in 1929, the peak 
in the pre-depression period of prosperity. In the years immediately before the 
War, the deficit was much smaller, being $149,000,000 in 1938. The size of the 
deficit took on added significance since the normal pre-war sources of convertible 
exchange from trade with overseas countries have been temporarily reduced because 
of the general dollar shortage, and limited productivity overseas during the transi- 
tional period. The sudden re-emergence of the large deficit with the United States 
resulted from divergent trends in receipts and expenditures. While total current 
receipts of $1,575,000,000 contracted $165,000,000, current expenditures expanded 
sharply by $468,000,000 to the récord level of $2,178,000,000. The principal 
decline in receipts was from the sale of munitions and grain, which declined more 
than other exports increased. But the sharp gain in expenditures was widely 
distributed, the large growth in the import total being accompanied by substantial 
increases in most of the other types of expenditures as well. The increases in 
imports were widely distributed as to commodities and a new peak was reached in 
the latter part of the year when there were better transportation conditions and when 
supplies of many commodities in the United States were increasing. Rising prices 
there also contributed to the growth in Canadian expenditures as well as the high 
level of incomes in Canada. There were also the effects of large accumulations 
of demands during the wartime period and the absence of overseas sources of supply 
which formerly were important to Canada. 


The balance of payments of $66,000,000 on freight account with the United 
States was higher than in 1945 but less than wartime peaks when ocean transporta- 
tion costs were higher. Payments of interest and dividends to the United States of 
$250,000,000 were the highest yet reached, net payments of $204,000,000 comparing 
with $150,000,000 in 1945. Dividend payments were at a new peak principally 
because of abnormally large payments by Canadian subsidiaries to parent companies 
in the United States. Miscellaneous current payments by Canada to the United 
States almost doubled in 1946 while miscellaneous current receipts were slightly 
lower. Expenditures on travel between Canada and the United States reached 
new peaks in 1946 but the rise in United States expenditures in Canada to 
$214,000,000 was offset by a rise of corresponding size in Canadian expenditures 
in the United States to $131,000,000 with the result that estimated net receipts of 
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$83,000,000 on travel account were close to net receipts in 1945. Influencing the 
expenditures in both directions were high levels of income and greater freedom of 
transportation after the period of wartime restraints and restrictions. Receipts 
from newly mined gold continued to be much less than in earlier periods when 
production was larger. 

Transactions with Other Foreign Countries.—The major part of the large 
export balance with other foreign countries in 1946, was financed by export credits 
of about $210,000,000 and by shipments of relief and other official contributions of 
$102,000,000. The remaining transactions, including inland freight and shipping 
revenue and income from investments, resulted in a credit balance of $87,000,000. 
This credit balance provided convertible exchange for meeting part of Canada’s 
deficit with the United States. Contributing to this source of exchange were 
transfers of free United States dollars by UNRRA of about $33,000,000 Canadian, 
to cover expenditures in Canada, United States dollars received from borrowing 
governments under the terms of export credits loans, and from private trade with 
these countries. | 

Capital Movements Between Canada and the United States Dollar 
Area.—Gold and United States dollars received from the United Kingdom and 
other foreign countries, of $150,000,000 and $87,000,000, respectively, were the 
means of meeting only part of the current deficit with the United States. The 
remaining amount was financed by transactions on capital account. The decline 
in official hard currency reserves was $263,000,000 (U.S.) leaving the Canadian — 
holdings of gold and United States dollars at the end of 1946 close to $1,250,000,000. 
Net receipts from all other capital transactions were $103,000,000. Transactions 
in Canadian securities, in contrast to earlier years, lead to a net outflow of funds 
of $28,000,000 as redemptions of issues matured and called were greater than sales 
of outstanding Canadian securities to the United States which, although heavy in 
the first half of the year, were small after the revaluation of the Canadian dollar. 
There were, however, appreciable dollar receipts arising out of sales of United 
States securities by Canada and other capital inflows connected with United States 
direct investments in Canada, and increases in United States cash balances in 
Canada, which exceeded outflows for such purposes as direct investments abroad 
by Canadian businesses and the first subscription of about $6,000,000 in United 
States currency by Canada to the capital of the International Bank. 


1.—Current Account Between Canada and All Countries, 1926-46 
(Net Credits +: Net Debits —) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Mutual Mutual 
Aid and Aid and 
C Ome B a GC One B bes 
urrent cia alance urrent cia alance 
Year esa Ex- Contri- on Year s : saa X- Contri- on 
P'S |nenditures| butions | Current ecelpts |nenditures| butions | Current 
in _ | Account in Account 
Current Current 
Account Account 
1920 ite ox 1,665 1,538 - +127 1937 1,593 1,413 - +180 
LOOT 1, 633 1, 648 - —10 1938 1,361 1,261 - +100 
LODS tree. 19788 1,820 - —32 |} 1939 1,457 1,.oo - +126 
HOD Ee ws 1, 646 1,957 - —311 1940 1,776 1,627 ~ +149 
19S ORs b.- 1, 297 1, 634 ~ —337 1941 2,458 1,967 - +491 
IE Heer 972 1,146 - —174 1942 3,376 2,275 +1, 002 +991 
LOSS. 808 904 - —96 || 1943 4,064 2, 858 +518 +6881 
19383 wee 829 831 - —2 1944.... 4,557 3,539 +960 +581 
To345e0.9 1,020 952 - +68 |] 1945.... 4,635 2,912 | +1,041 +6821 © 
LO8b Mme 1,145 1,020 - +125 |} 1946.... 3,341 2,883: +107 +351 
1956 sas 1, 4380 1,186 - +244 


1 Excluding Mutual Aid and official contributions. 
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2.— Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1926-46 


(Net Credits +; Net Debits—.) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


United | Other | pnitea | an United | Other | pnitea | An 


Year Kingdom! ee States? |Countries | Year Kingdom! ho States? | Countries 
ROZGse.e +58 +300 —231 +127 || 1937... +135 +122 —77 +180 
“A 4 ana —19 +257 —248 —10 1938... +127 +122 —149 +100 
1928..... —21 +338 —349 —32 1939... +137 +105 —116 +126 
1929.0... —99 +225 —437 —311 1940... +343 +98 —292 +149 
1930 .)2... —106 +113 —344 —337 || 1941... +734 +75 —318 +491 
OSU rt: —54 +85 —205 —174 | 1942....] +1, 223 +58 —180 | +1,101 
LOB Ze sc. —14 +86 —168 —96 |] 1943.. +1, 149 +76 —19 | +41,206 
1988.40 +26 +85 —113 —2 1944... +746 +241 +31 +1,018 
1984 F.2 +46 +102 —8s0 +68 || 1945.... +928 +765 +30 | +1, 723 
IOS Bese: +62 +92 —29 +125 1946 4... +495 +566 — —603 +458 
1986... =. +122 +123 —1l +244 

1 Excluding wheat exports diverted to other overseas countries, and exports of gold. 2 Including 
estimated wheat sold in European countries. 3 Including all net exports of non-monetary gold. 


' 4Subject to revision. 
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3.—Balance of International Payments’ Between Canada and All Countries, 1939-46 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 19461 
A, CrEepits— 

Merchandise exports — after 
acgustinent. 1 co. eo. en 906 | 1,202] 1,732] 2,515) 3,050] 3,590] 3,657 2,398 

Net exports of non-monetary 
POL ei kN 184 203 204 184 142 110 96 96 
Tourist expenditures.......... 149 104 111 81 88 119 165 219 
Interest and dividends....... BY. 52 60 67 59 71 76 74 
Freight and shipping......... 102 138 185 2a 288 322 340 287 
All other current credits...... 59 77 166 308 437 345 301 267 
Torats, CuRRENT CREDITS... 1,457 | 1,776 | 2,458 | 3,376 | 4,064 | 4,557} 4,635 3,341 
Special Gold Transactions?. . . 2 248 - 23 143 55 33 150 
Capital Credits............... 558 283 566 | 1,235 677 689 533 928 


Merchandise imports — after 
adjustinent. oF.) ee ee 


Tourist expenditures.......... 81 43 oA 26 8 83 135 
Interest and dividends....... 306 313 286 270 261 264 253 312 
Freight and shipping......... 119 132 167 228 294 252 222 210 
All other current debits....... 112 133 229 345 688 1,567 912 404 
Torats, CuRRENT Destts....| 1,331 1, 627 1,967 | 2,275 | 2,858 | 3,589} 2,912 2, 883 
Special Gold Transactions?.. . 248 ~ 23 143 55 3 150 
Wapital Debits. |e ees 694 471 1,063 1,341 1, 354 737 eye 1, 282 
Billion Dollar Contribution... - = = 1,000 - - - - 
Mortal Aidt ss, rel eh pe = - - _ 512 936 940 25 
Contributions to UNRRA.... - - - - - 11 34 68 
Military and Other Relief.... ~ - - 2 6 0) 67 14 


ee OC | | | | | 


C. Net Barances— 
Merchandise trade — after 


MG MUBLMIN this sek vee, cokes +193 +196 +468 |+1,109 |+1,471 |+2,192 |+2,215 +576 
Net exports of non-monetary 
OL Bere mene +184 +203 +204 +184 +142 +110 +96 +96 


Tourist expenditures.......... 


Interest and dividends....... —249 —261 —226 — 203 —202 —193 —177 —238 
Freight and shipping......... —17 +6 +18 —7 —6 +70] +118 +77 
All other current transactions —53 —56 —63 —37 | —251 |—1,222} —611 —137 


| | | 


Torats, CURRENT ACCOUNT. 


| OO | | | | | O_O 


Special Gold Transactions?. . . 


Capital Accounts............. - —188 —497 —106 —677 —48 —689 —354 
Billion Dollar Contribution... - - - —1,000 = ~ - ~ 

MlartiabeAtel ies. ak h - - - = —512 —936 —940 —25 

' Contributions to UNRRA.... ~ - - - - —l1 —34 —68 

Military and Other Relief. ... - - _ —2 —6 —13 —67 —14 

y Balancing Item?.............. +16 +39 +6 +7 —11 —10 +7 +3 

1 Subject to revision. 2 This represents gold or United States dollars received from the United 


ingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada, and used, in turn, to settle part of Canada’s 


deficiency with the United States. 8 This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission 


of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically. 


‘ 
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4.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Empire Countries, 
1939-46 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 

Mi be Ae Ce ees 
A. CREDITS— 

Merchandise exports — after 

adjustment........+-.-++e+- 

Tourist expenditures........-- 

Interest and dividends........ 

Freight and shipping.......-. 

War SErVICES....-s eee reece: 

All other current credits...... 


Torats, CURRENT CREDITS.. 
Capital Credits..........+++: 


B. Drsits— 

Merchandise imports — after 

adjustment.........6+++++ 
Tourist expenditures.........- 
Interest and dividends........ 
Freight and shipping.....--.- 
Canadian overseas expend- 

AEUT ERIE. cere nite pete tee 
All other current debits...... 


ToraLs, CURRENT Dspits.... 


Special Gold Transactions’... . 
Capital Debits........-...-+: 
Billion Dollar Contribution... 
IM uitualeAdd ss fimierce «ers stration 


C. Net Batancres— 
Merchandise trade — after 
ACIUSEMEN tie ee es see leis 
Tourist expenditures........-- 
Interest and dividends........ 
Freight and shipping.......-. 

All other current transactions. 


Totats, CURRENT ACCOUNT. . 


Special Gold Transactions’. . . 
Capital Account...........+-- 
Billion Dollar Contribution... 
MutualvAgdls 2 aa. os crreeiams 
Balancing Item’.......Ja60..-- 


Nee Subject to revision. 2 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United 
Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada, and used, in turn, to settle part of Canada’s 


deficiency with the United States. 8 This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission 
of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically. 


5.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Non-Empire Countries, 
: 1939-46 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
Senne eee wea Dita 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 19461! 
A, Crepits— 

Merchandise exports — after 
adjustment.....0... 52.008. 470 503 634 974 | 1,287 | 1,620 | 1,703 1, 503 

Net exports of non-monetary 
ohare Ah om ome cton 184 203 204 184 142 110 96 96 
Tourist expenditures.........- 140 98 108 79 87 117 163 215 
Interest and dividends....... 52 49 55 60 54 62 68 65 
Freight and shipping......... 59 62 66 94 140 153 157 155 
All other current credits...... 50 39 70 159 288 188 182 173 
Torats, CURRENT CREDITS... 955 954 | 1,187 | 1,550] 1,998 | 2,250 2,369 2,207 
Special Gold Transactions’. . . 2 248 - Te OR 143 55 33 150 

Capital Credits.....0.-.0+++.- 461 167 385 351 657 543 460 619 & 


ee a |)! En SC: ennai 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and Non-Empire Countries, 
1939-46—concluded 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 19461 
B. Drsits— 
Merchandise imports — after 
Sdyjustmentie weitere Soecn ck 536 770 985 | 1,180} 1,379 | 1,202 | 1,229 1,555 
Tourist expenditures.......... 68 40 18 24 34 56 81 132 
Interest and dividends....... 226 237 218 219 209 208 199 257 
Freight and shipping......... 80 96 131 179 247 219 188 178 
Canadian overseas expend- 
TLOTES El. Sake Pes AOE kek ~ “ ~ - - - 25 49 
All other current debits...... 95 81 99 116 139 426 144 240 
Torats, CURRENT Desits....| 1,005 | 1,224 1,451 1,718) 2,008 |! 2,111 1, 866 2,411 
Cantal Wenrtesi 6 suse sso es a> 514 141 73 212 768 593 799 465 
MartualAi ds Seis et ee - - = - ) 102 102 20 
Contributions to UNRRA.... - - - - - 11 34 68 
Military and Other Relief.... - - - 2 6 13 67 14 
C. Net Batances— ; 
Merchandise trade — after 
ACIUSLMON baa: acts aayoarhe —66 —267 | —351 —206 —92} +418 | +474 —52 
Net exports of non-monetary 
FOO O Le 03 AS oC PANN RE eT +184 | +203 | +204 | +184.} +142] +110 +96 +96 
Tourist expenditures.......... +72 +58 | +90 +55 +53 +61 +82 +83 
Interest and dividends....... —174 —188 —163 —159 —155 —146 —131 —192 
Freight and shipping......... —21 —34 —65 —85 —107 —66 —31 —23 
All other current transactions. —45 —42 —29 +43 +149 —238 +13 —116 
Torats, CURRENT ACCOUNT.. —50 —270 —314 —168 —10 | +139} +6503 —204 
Special Gold Transactions?. .. +2} +248 - +23 | +143 +55 +33 +150 
CapitaleAccount cit %.i1, 0005 shee —53 +26 +312 +139 —111 —50 —339 +154 
MGA ADC cee am kun Sia - - - - —9 —102 |} —102 —20 
Contributions to UNRRA.... - - - ~ - —1l1 —34 —68 
Military and Other Relief.... - - - —2 —6 —13 —67 —14 
Balancing item?) 22.2 2o Ss: abd —4 +2 +8 —7 —18 +6 +2 
1 Subject to revision. 2 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United 
Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s 
deficiency with the United States. 3 This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omission 


of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically. 
6.— Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between Canada and All Other Countries, 
1926-46 


(Net Credits +; Net Debits —.) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


+ United States Overseas Countries! All Countries 
ear we 
Credits) Debits] Net | Credits] Debits; Net || Credits] Debits] Net 
ODOR cee reece ore Seats or 140 70 +70 12 29 -—17 152 99 +53 
TEE Ee nce eke AO aes eee a 148 72 +76 15 28 —13 163 100 +63 
CUA 5 EB) Re cee 163 72 +91 14 26 —12 177 98 +79 
SPADES Stic e 0M Uk ge 184 81 +103 14 27 —13 198 108 +90 
OSU MRPs erste Naser ie or as 167 67 | +100 13 25 —12 180 2 +88 
TBA. So ale ea ieldalis a A Cea eM 141 52 +89 12 19 —7 153 71 +82 
MDA ie kik ara d 6b ade: betel of 103 30 +73 11 19 —8 114 49 +65 
MT HEREPTERG eter one ate iS icra catees Aid 81 30 +51 8 14 —6 89 44 +45 
AD een ae Sieh AN Sea. 96 36 +60 10 14 ~4 106 50 +56 
BU RCy ein ici nach h et 107 48 +59 10 16 —6 117 64 +53 
NOR GEM cys trite Acts. he wide 129 54 +75 13 21 —8§8 142 75 +67 
USS Sek estat. a Geis oy wala 149 65 +84 17 22 —5 166 87 +79 
UE ae IS ae eS ee ee 134 66 +68 15 20 —5 149 86 +63 
ARO ie ie Nes OS a 137 67 +70 12 14 —2 149 81 +68 
UT Ube gee OCG ee 98 40 +58 7 3 +4 105 43 +62 
USO i I ee 0 ete ae 107 18 +89 4 3 +1 111 21 +90 
MMe a PSTN ae a ie tds 3 79 24 +55 3 3 - 82 27 +55 
UNG Sie Gel ieee See 87 34 +53 2 3 —1 89 37 +52 
pI aN, Seto yee 117 sy +60 3 3 - 120 60 +60 
MN OE ie es ee ee 163 81 +82 3 2 +1 166 83 +83 
Baste e Anite 5 oa, sees aise ale, 214 131 +83 i 4 +3 221 135 +86 
1 Includes Newfoundland. 2 Subject to revision. 
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Section 2.—The Tourist Trade of Canada* 


The importance of the tourist trade as one of the invisible items in Canada’s 
balance of international payments is shown in the tables at pp. 909-911. Being a 
source of foreign exchange, expenditures in Canada of travellers from other countries 
are comparable in their effect to exports of commodities in the balance of payments 
and, similarly, the expenditures of Canadian travellers in other countries are com- 
parable to imports of goods. Currently, the tourist trade between Canada and the 
United States produces net credits to Canada of well over $80,000,000 per annum 
and tends to offset the customary adverse balance on merchandise account with that 
country. 


The desire to travel is deep-rooted in mankind and while its earliest incentive 
was the search for new lands and products for the advancement of trade, modern 
travel is based rather on motives of education, curiosity, pleasure and health. 
Technological progress coupled with better roads and new means of transport, 
shorter working hours and holidays with pay as well as better wages, and particularly 
the automobile, have all combined to change international travel from a luxury for 
the few'to a commonplace for the many. This is especially true in the Western 
Hemisphere where the flow of travel between the United States and Canada is 
unmatched by any two countries in the world. 


Canada is singularly endowed with a great wealth of attractions to offer 
tourists—a vast panorama of beauty from east to west and from north to south, 
easily accessible by road, rail, boat or aeroplane and peopled by a friendly, hospitable 

population. 


Tourist travel in Canada has become a great and remunerative ‘“‘service”’ 
industry during the past quarter-century and caters to millions of “customers” 
annually. Its effects and benefits are widely diffused into almost every community 
across the country. 


It is worthy of note that, while total receipts from foreign travellers in Canada 
naturally exceed Canadian expenditures on travel account abroad, the Canadian is, 
on a per capita basis, the most persistent border-crossing national in the world and 
his per capita expenditures abroad are relatively higher than even the American. 
During 1946, Canadians are estimated to have expended over $10 per capita on 
travel to the United States, while per capita expenditures of United States citizens 
_ on travel to Canada were only $1-50. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—During the Second World 
War, the character of Canada’s tourist trade was subject to a decided modification. 
Travel from overseas, which normally supplied about 10 p.c. of the tourist income, 
was reduced to minor proportions and Canada became more dependent on tourist 
travel from the United States to support the visitor industry. Canada’s receipts 
from United States tourists took on a new importance in the nation’s international 
accounts due to the shortage of United States dollars which arose early in the War. 
There was an unprecedented demand for United States exchange needed to meet 
essential expenditures in the United States for war purposes at a time when the 
Canadian supply of United States dollars was limited by the inconvertibility of 
sterling. 


* Prepared under the direction of C. D. Blyth, Chief, Balance of Payments Section, International 
Trade Statistics Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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The most convenient method of measuring the volume of travel from the 
United States to Canada is by means of transport and while the actual number of 
bona fide tourists is difficult to ascertain among the more than 21,000,000 border 
crossings in a year such as 1946, it is possible to segregate the huge volume of short- 
term, local, and in-transit traffic and arrive at a fairly satisfactory evaluation of the 
tourist trade proper. 


The expenditures of travellers from the United States in Canada were over 
$163,000,000 in 1945, a recovery of some 40 p.c. from the low level of the preceding 
year. Preliminary estimates for 1946, covering the first year of peace, indicate that 
United States tourist expenditures in Canada will have reached some $214,000,000. 
This remarkable recovery in dollar volume represents a new high record, and is 
more than double the average receipts from the same source in the war years 1940 
to 1944. 


A considerable part of: the tourist traffic from the United States normally 
enters Canada by motor-car, and the non-production of new cars coupled with 
gasoline and tire rationing, had severely curtailed this type of traffic during the War. 
Traveller’s vehicle permits, which are issued to United States cars usually for touring 
purposes, declined from 1,174,000 in 1941 to a low of 300,000 in 1943 but recovered 
to 860,000 in 1945. The total for 1946 exceeded 1,492,000—a new record. 


During the war years, entries by other means of transport such as train, through- 
bus and aeroplane, increased considerably. The 10 p.c. premium accruing to United 
States currency served to encourage this movement, in addition to a somewhat lower 
price level in Canada and fewer shortages of certain commodities. The post-war 
trend indicates that the number of tourist passengers by bus and aeroplane has con- 
tinued to advance while automobile traffic has increased sharply. There was a decline 
during 1946 in the use of rail facilities by tourists, but entries by rail are still well 
above pre-war levels. 


The years 1945 and 1946 have given a striking demonstration of the resilience 
of the tourist trade and suggested the great economic possibilities of development in 


hotel and tourist accommodation, improved highways, national parks, and other 


_ attractions, coupled with widespread publicity at home and abroad. 


Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—The pattern and 
volume of Canadian travel in the United States during the war years was influenced 
by restrictive measures necessary to conserve the limited Canadian supply of United 


~ States currency for more essential wartime purposes. In July, 1940, virtually all 


a 


Canadian pleasure travel involving the expenditure of United States dollars was 
eliminated and consequently Canadian travel in the United States declined to depres- 
sion levels. After May, 1944, some modifications in the restrictions resulted in an 


increase of Canadian travel but it was not until the following May that United States 


funds were made available more freely in amounts sufficient for most normal travel 
expenditures. Thus in 1941, as a result of currency restrictions, expenditures of 


_ Canadian travellers in the United States receded to about $18,000,000 compared 


: 
y 
y 


_ with $40,000,000 in 1940 and $67,000,000 in 1939. Recovery was gradual and by 


1944 Canadian expenditures were estimated at $57,000,000 and, with the further 


_ easing of restrictions, rose to $81,000,000 in 1945. The year 1946 was one of very 
_ active movement to the United States by Canadians, despite the delayed production 
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of new automobiles and tires. With the return of Canadian currency to parity with 
- United States dollars early in July, 1946, the tourist movement of Canadians was 
a accentuated, despite the generally higher cost of living and touring costs 
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in the United States. Total Canadian tourist expenditures in the United States 
agregated $131,000,000 during the year, a new high in Canadian international 
expenditure on travel. 

Canadian motor-cars remaining abroad for stays exceeding 24 hours have risen 
in number from fewer than 28,000 in 1943 to nearly 80,000 in 1945 and to over 167,000 
in 1946. However, due principally to the non-production in Canada of passenger 
ears from 1942 to 1945, the pre-war volume of automobile touring in the United 
States by Canadians has not yet been regained. The number of Canadian travellers 
by bus, aeroplane and boat increased perceptibly in 1946 over the preceding year, 
while travellers by rail continued to represent a considerable portion of the traffic 
to the United States. 

Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Tourist travel involving 
ocean voyages virtually ceased under wartime conditions and expenditures of tra- 
vellers from overseas countries were mainly by persons travelling on official or 
other business. Overseas travel account, which had shown a credit of $17,000,000 
and a debit of $22,000,000 in a year such as 1937, shrank to a credit of $3,000,000 
and a debit of $2,000,000 in 1945, but recovered to $6,600,000 and $4,400,000, 
respectively, in 1946. From 1926 to 1939, the average net debits on overseas travel 
account were in the neighbourhood of $8,000,000. 

There is little possibility of an immediate resurgence to pre-war levels in the 
volume of overseas tourist travel to Canada due to the impoverished condition of 
Europe and Asia, as well as the limitations imposed by many countries on the use 
of currencies for touring purposes and, indeed, the shortage of passenger liners. 
However, a gradual recovery is anticipated during. 1947 in the outward flow of 
Canadian tourists to overseas countries, principally to Great Britain and South 
America, as more facilities for travel overseas become available. As a result of 
increased immigration to Canada from Europe, in addition to the millions of friends 
which members of Canada’s Armed Forces and Canadian products have made in 
recent years, the potential of overseas travel to Canada is large and the volume 
should regain or surpass pre-war levels as soon as currency and other conditions 
are restored to normal and shipping accommodation again becomes available. 


7._Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1945 and 1946 


eS SSSSSSao—_—<9<@m=—> 


1945 19461 
eccay @ i xerse wees é eS Pres 
oreign |Canadian fe) oreign |Canadian fe) 

Class of Traveller Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign || Expendi- | Expendi- Foreign 

tures in tures Expendi- || tures in tures Expendi- 

Canada | Abroad | tures in || Canada | Abroad | tures in 

anada Canada 

$000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Travellers from and to overseas countries? 3,000 2,000 1,000 6, 600 4,400 2,200 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
ATIFOM ODIO rss ashes niet roeaieiee arterar 56,919 7,479 49, 440 95, 900 21, 700 74, 200 
arl Sikes Maes ree ele sceadoce treceventrn 64,316 39,423 24, 893 61, 800 49,600 12, 200 
IB OSt oe ons TaN as oe eheigae shart afore ate 12,995 1, 848 11,147 16, 200 3,200 13, 000 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)............ 12,939 17,044 | —4,105 16,000 28,500 | —12,500 
AA CrOplane iacise sree Coes piesa nails ation 5,599 4,107 1,492 10,300 8, 800 1, 500 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.).... 10, 586 10,991 —405 14,000 19,200 —5, 200 
Totals, United States........... 163,354 80, 892 82,462 |} 214,200 | 131,000 83, 200 
Totals, All Countries.......... 166,354 82,892 83,462 220,800 | 135,400 85,400 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes travel between Canada and Newfoundland. 


et 
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8.—Summary of Highway Traffic at Sprig Border Points, by Provinces, 1945 
and 194 


Lt eS 


FOREIGN VEHICLES INWARD 


A - Non-Permit Class Traveller’s Commercial 
Province or Territory Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 - 1946 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nn Nil 
INO Wa aSCOUID heads wocincic: soe a 4 33 82 ce es 
New Brunswick............ 587, 207 752,407 44,344 83,065 56, 184 65, 294 
Muehesie eeehan oe sais oe wal 131, 881 173,148 138,215 277, 641 18, 584 OT 63t 
ON GATION eee Ne als sass ee 2,068,158 | 2,624,849 553, 720 903, 096 78,139 81,441 
IMANITODE a aan. Ch crates Sens ws; 39,815 53,310 8,775 22,797 1, 830 te736 
Saskatchewan.............: 17,334 20, 221 4,247 9,723 4,221 3,907 
PANTS EH eos Somes tect nen oS 6, 840 12, 243 3,045 16, 522 1,808 3,237 
British Columbia........... 41,102 59,776 107, 506 178, 595 5, 298 5, 836 
RVaIROME oe Oe coats ch Seuae FNil Nil 30 585 9 54 
Totals..............] 2,892,337 | 3,695,958 | 859,915 | 1,492,106 | _ 166,073 |__—183,136 
Percentage increase, 1946 
Over 1945. vb onsc hes sk 1 27-8 73°5 10:3 ~ 
CANADIAN VEHICLES INWARD 
Stay of Stay of Commercial 
24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Novi Scotia) shee ee ‘ i sf % 3 sy 
New Brunswick............ 369, 202 499,048 3, 692 6, 140 51, 705 57,215 
QUEDEGRE Mane ceric. diate's ooo oles 141,947 198, 296 21,909 37, 641 22,139 26, 552 
ONEAPION Be APs Site ok aceteat 382, 343 552, 813 28,195 66, 272 34,507 35, 908 
IMoanttoDaeeace vce reece tbs oc 35,741 45,771 3,283 11,614 3,976 4,206 
Saskatchewan.............. 32, 606 35,072 2,826 T2714 3, 231 5,497 
PAG Or tae ease emer haw 10,008 17, 208 1,139 3,518 5,002 6, 402 
British Columbia........... 99,955 202, 486 18,910 34, 741 12,442 13, 890 
Tosa 5.3, Rees Ce ere Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil i 
ROGAISE goa habs tant 1,071,802 | 1,550,694 79,954 167,197 133,002 149,670 
Percentage increase, 1946 ; 


OWOr LOAD Er a ahorel a! As jal as ors loders 44-7 109-1 12°5 


Tourist Information.—Tourist information is supplied generally by the 
Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, while detailed information on the National Parks 
and historic sites may be obtained from the National Parks Bureau, Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or 
particular cities or resorts, the tourist may apply to the provincial or municipal 
bureau of information concerned or to the railway or bus agency whose route traverses 
the locality. 


The following Provincial Tourist Bureaus or Branches welcome inquiries:— 
Prince Edward Island—Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau, Charlottetown, 


Nova Scotia—Nova Scotia Bureau of Information, Halifax, N.S. 

New Brunswick—New Brunswick Government Bureau of Information and Tourist 
Travel, Fredericton, N.B. 

Quebec—Quebec Tourist and Publicity Bureau, Quebec, Que. 

Ontario—Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity, Toronto, Ont. 

Manitoba—Manitoba Travel and Publicity Bureau, Winnipeg, Man. 

Saskatchewan—Provincial Tourist Branch, Regina, Sask. 

Alberta—Provincial Publicity and Travel Branch, Edmonton, Alta. 

British Columbia—Government Travel Bureau, Victoria, B.C. 

paurrest Territories and Yukon—Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 

nt. 


Several provinces maintain tourist reception centres at the chief border ports 
to offer information and advice. Each place of importance maintains its own Jocal 
tourist bureau and, in addition, the Board of Trade and information offices of bus and 
local transportation lines are on hand with reliable information on local matters. 


CHAPTER XXIV—PRICES* 
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For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and primary producers, factory and jobbers quotations, as well 
as actual wholesale prices, are often included in this group. Markets in which 
this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and are frequently very 
sensitive and responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. Wholesale 
quotations are preferred, therefore, for sensitive index numbers of prices designed 
to reflect price reactions to economic factors. 


Retail prices may be strongly influenced by local conditions and are less 
sensitive. There is ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation 
and its wholesale counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point 
of view, however, because they indicate changes in living costs and, along with 
measurements of income, show fluctuations in the economic well-being of the 
community. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD, 
1946-47} | 


The activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board up to the end of 1945, 
in controlling prices and promoting an adequate supply and orderly distribution of 
essential goods and services, are described in previous issues of the Canada Year 
Book. The present article deals with developments in 1946 and the first three 
months of 1947, and describes the activities and problems of the Board in the 
program of orderly readjustment to post-war conditions. 


Changes in the controls over the distribution of goods in short supply are des- 
cribed in the Chapter on Domestic Trade (pp. 757-763). A more comprehensive 
account of the Board’s activities may be found in its five Annual Reports (King’s 
Printer, Ottawa). 7 


Price Control.—During the war years the stabilization program had been 
very successful in holding in check strong inflationary forces. The threat of dis- 


orderly price advances and hence the need for price control persisted well into the 


transition period because of continued shortages, many of them severe and world- 
wide in scope, and strong pressure from high prices in other countries. The speed 
with which controls could be discontinued was, of course, largely dependent upon the 


* Except as otherwise credited, the sections of this Chapter have been revised under the direction of 
H. F. Greenway, Director, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by F. H. Leacy, 
Acting Chief, Prices Statistics. 


+ Prepared in the Research Division, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa. 
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supply situation. While the total supply of peacetime goods increased, there was 
still a scarcity of many items. Canada’s staple products were much in demand 
abroad as well as at home and imports of certain essentials such as sugar, vegetable 
oils, tin, and cotton fabrics, continued to be restricted by external shortages. The 
loss of production resulting from industrial disputes in both Canada and the United 
States further intensified shortages of some lines such as automobiles, durable house- 
hold goods and certain building materials during a considerable period in 1946. 


The authority to continue necessary price and supply controls for a period of 
approximately one year was embodied in the National Emergency Transitional 
Powers Act which came into force Jan. 1, 1946. A-later amendment extended this 
authority until Mar. 31, 1947 when it was further extended until May 15, 1947, 
pending the introduction of new legislation concerning the continuation of certain 
emergency powers. 


. While price control continued to be necessary for many important goods and 
services, as time went on a growing number of items were released from control. 
The initial step in the decontrol of prices was taken in’ February, 1946, and others 
followed in the spring months. A number of subsidies were also removed or reduced 
during the first half of that year. Further action in these directions was delayed as a 
result of shortages, partly stemming from the industrial disputes in the United States 
and Canada, and partly as a result of the confused price situation arising from the 
rapid removal of price controls in the United States after the end of June, 1946. 
By early 1947, however, production had improved substantially and the general 
economic situation was such as to permit a further major step in decontrol of price 
ceilings. At that time, the list of goods subject to price ceilings was narrowed down 
largely to items of basic importance in living and production costs and subsidies 
had been reduced until, with few exceptions, they were confined to certain essential 
items of food, clothing and fuel. 


The Government’s approach to price control itself had been adapted to the 
changing conditions of the post-war period. The wartime concept of holding 
rigorously to the price ceiling line was replaced by a policy of orderly readjustment 
to the changed conditions of the post-war. Greater flexibility was essential and the 
impact of higher costs at home, and high prices abroad, had to be increasingly recog- 
nized in the price level. The use of subsidies on an expanding scale as an alternative 
to price increases would have been quite inconsistent with the objective of planned 


decontrol and the return to a free price structure and, accordingly, subsidies were 


gradually removed or reduced. A substantial number of important price adjust- 


-- ments occurred during the period, some of them the result of accumulated cost 


increases which, with the loss of war contracts, could no longer be absorbed under 
existing ceiling prices. Others were the result of subsidy reduction and removal 
and of higher prices for imported goods. Still others reflected increased labour 
and material costs. A number of these adjustments reflected a combination of 
these influences. 


Financial need continued to be the main criterion for price relief though other 
considerations had to be given more weight than formerly. There was a somewhat 
larger element of “incentive” pricing mainly in the sphere of farm products and 
building materials in view of the urgent necessity of obtaining increased output. 
In the case of some commodities normally exported in large volume, consideration 
was given to the fact that domestic prices were much below export prices as well as 
to the financial position of the producers concerned, 
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With the growing number of price adjustments at the manufacturing level 
during 1946, it became increasingly difficult to deal individually with the increases 
required at distributive levels. It was necessary, therefore, to establish standard 
methods of controlling the resultant price increases at wholesale and retail levels. 
The practice was usually to establish ceiling prices by setting maximum wholesale 
and retail markups rather than specific ceiling prices. This type of markup control 
was applied to a wide range of items including leather and textile goods, fabricated 
metal items and durable goods and, in November, 1946, was extended to certain 
staple food items. . 

The higher prices prevailing abroad were a source of many problems of price 
control in Canada. Some revision in the pricing policy with respect to imported 
goods was necessary to facilitate the re-establishment of normal trading relationships. 
A more flexible system of import pricing on a markup basis was inaugurated in 
February, 1946, and extended in scope in July, 1946. In the latter month, the 
Canadian dollar was restored to parity with the United States dollar which, at 
that time, had the effect of reducing the cost of imports by approximately 10 p.c. 
This relieved some of the pressure on the price ceiling exerted by higher external 
prices but its effects were more than offset by later price increases in the United 
States and world markets. 


Price Adjustments.—During 1946 and early 1947 there were a considerable 
number of important price adjustments. Many of these were the result of decontrol 
measures—the removal or reduction of subsidies and trading losses; these are des- 
cribed in the Section on subsidies. Apart from the subsidy changes, the chief 
factor in price adjustments during this period was the effect of higher labour and 
material costs. Thus, price increases were authorized on meals, rubber footwear, 
work clothing, radios, furniture, electric refrigerators, wood and coal stoves, warm- 
air furnaces and motor-vehicles. Several price adjustments, such as those on 
copper, lead and zine, and pulp and paper products, gave consideration to the wide 
differentials between domestic and export prices as well as to the financial position 
of the producers concerned. Other price increases, such as those on butter and 
beef, were authorized in an effort to secure needed production. Price adjustments 
on a number of construction products contained an element of this “‘incentive”’ 
pricing. A few of the important price adjustments during the period* are described 
below. 

In January, 1947, increases were authorized on the prices of meals containing 


meat, fish, poultry, or eggs, served in restaurants, hotels and other public eating 3 


places. The accumulation of increases in food, labour and other costs had carried 


operating expenses to a point where higher prices were necessary to maintain the — 


standard of meals. 
Several adjustments in beef prices were necessary to secure an adequate supply. 


An acute market shortage of the higher grades of beef became apparent in the early — 


spring of 1946. To relieve this situation by encouraging a heavier flow of cattle 


to market, wholesale ceilings on carcasses grading ‘‘red’’ or “blue” were temporarily — 


suspended in the latter part of May, 1946. This permitted buyers to pay more for 


cattle but left retail beef ceilings undisturbed, and resulted in improved supplies of — 
beef. It was impracticable, however, to maintain ceilings indefinitely at retail — 
without a measure of control at the wholesale level. Wholesale ceiling prices were — 


* The important increases on iron and steel, and on farm machinery in April, 1946, are described in the © 


Canada Year Book, 1946, at p. 853. 
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reimposed in July, 1946, therefore, and maximum prices on the higher grades of 
beef were raised to establish a more satisfactory price relationship between top and 
lower grades of beef and also to improve distribution. In the spring of 1947, adjust- 
ments on top-quality beef were again necessary to secure adequate supplies in the 
months when marketings are usually light. 


In April, 1946, maximum wholesale prices of pork carcasses were raised in line 
with the increased United Kingdom contract price and ceiling prices of all pork 
products were adjusted. At the same time, retail pork cuts were standardized and 
uniform maximum prices established, replacing the previous over-all carcass markup. 
Prices of pork products were again raised in January, 1947, following a further in- 
crease in the United Kingdom bacon contract price. These adjustments, for the 
first time, gave some recognition to past increases in costs of labour and materials 
in the meat-packing industry. ; 


Higher maximum prices were authorized on copper, lead and zinc in January, 
1947, thus reducing the spread between domestic and export prices. Costs of 
producing these metals had increased and, at the same time, much expanded domestic 
demand had reduced the proportion of exports so that producers were unable to take 
advantage of the higher prices prevailing in external markets to the same extent as 
they otherwise could have done. The increases authorized on copper, lead and zine 
were reflected in appropriate price adjustments for users of the metals. 


There were a number of price adjustments on wood products necessitated by 
higher costs of production and inadequate output of some lines. In April, 1946, an 
increase of 8 p.c. was authorized in the mill and wholesale prices of softwood and 
hardwood lumbers. Retail ceiling prices remained unchanged and the adjustment, 
therefore, placed retailers in the same position with respect to margins as they had 
been in prior to May, 1945, when the 8 p.c. sales tax was removed on lumber and 
other building materials. Other items on which price increases were authorized 
during the year included hardwood flooring, red cedar shingles, doors, door and 
window frames, and boxes and shooks. 


In October, 1946, higher maximum prices were authorized on’coal produced in 
Western Canada to enable operators to meet wage increases in the western mines. 


Import Pricing.—The policy with respect to the pricing of imported goods 
was substantially changed during 1946. This revision was necessary because prices 
and costs in many countries had risen so much in wartime as to put them seriously 
out of line with Canadian ceilings. A strict application of basic-period ceilings might 
have operated to exclude goods from importation and thus interfered with the 
establishment of a normal flow of trade. In January, 1946, therefore, a new policy 
was adopted to facilitate the importation of goods from certain designated countries 
which had suffered particularly in the War. Under the new policy, goods from these 
countries were priced on the basis of laid-down costs plus a somewhat restricted 
markup. Goods eligible for subsidy or bulk purchased were not affected by this 
new procedure. A similar system was used in pricing certain individual items such 
as imported farm machinery and imported automobiles, even when imported from 
countries not included in the designated list. 

Later in the year the new pricing procedure was extended to goods from all 
countries. The growing volume of goods becoming available from the United States 
and other countries made increasingly difficult the maintenance of basic-period 
pricing. which, in addition to possible effects in restricting imports from these 
countries, involved a heavy burden of administrative work in setting prices for new 
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goods. In July, 1946, therefore, cost plus pricing was applied to goods from all 
countries. Schedules of standard markups were established for importers and 
distributors, thus eliminating the need for individual fixations. These markups were, 
in most cases, somewhat smaller percentage-wise than the normal markups; the 
principle was to establish markups which were approximately the same as the dollar 
and cent margins prevailing prior to the War. The new import-pricing policy did not 
apply to certain foods or to goods eligible for subsidy. 


4 


Subsidies.—The policy of the Government with respect to subsidies was to 
remove them as promptly as was consistent with an orderly readjustment of the 
price structure to the realities of post-war conditions. In putting this policy into 
effect, 2 number of factors had to be considered. The process had to be a gradual 
one since sudden or very rapid removal of all subsidies at a time when world prices 
were high and uncertain and when inflationary pressures remained great would 
have been quite inconsistent with orderly readjustment. Subsidy reduction was, 
therefore, considered in relation to the general developments in the Canadian price 
level and in relation to the particular consequences in the existing circumstances 
of the removal or reduction of the subsidy under review. Another very important 
factor, particularly in connection with the subsidies on some imported materials, 
was the market position of the commodity concerned. If current prices seemed 
unduly high, as was sometimes indicated by a lower level of future prices, there © 
was a disposition to postpone or limit removal of subsidies until the outlook became 
somewhat clearer. In some cases where market conditions were obscure but the 
subsidized price was clearly low in relation to reasonable expectations, subsidies — 
were reduced but not removed. 


The problem of the appropriate timing of subsidy removal was complicated — 
during 1946 by economic developments both abroad and at home—the abandonment ~ 
of price control in the United States, rising world prices, and severe shortages 
resulting from industrial disputes. Thus, while the general trend was strongly in 
the direction of subsidy removal during the past year, there were a number of 
instances in which rates of subsidy increased and there were a few cases in which new 
subsidies were paid. Special subsidy arrangements with respect to steel were. 
developed in an effort to meet the shortages resulting from industrial disputes in 
the steel industries of both Canada and the United States. 


However, many subsidies were eliminated during 1946 and early 1947, others 
were substantially reduced and the whole field in which subsidies were payable was 
greatly restricted. 


The field of import subsidies was further restricted by a revision in the pro- 
cedure for establishing eligibility for subsidy. Early in 1946, the former approach | 
to import subsidies, under which commodities were broadly considered eligible for 
subsidy unless specifically declared ineligible, was abandoned. In its place a 
positive list of items eligible for import subsidy was announced. This list was 
subject to a continual paring-down process throughout the year, with the result 
that by early 1947, the area of subsidy payments had been very substantially 
narrowed. 


Throughout the period of price control the Board has, through the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation, frequently used the technique of bulk purchasing 
sometimes involving the absorption of a trading loss as an alternative to a subsidy 
arrangement, During 1946 and early 1947, a number of bulk purchasing arrange- 
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ments were discontinued in line with the general principles applying to subsidy 
reduction. Potential trading losses on other bulk purchasing operations were 
reduced or eliminated by raising Canadian selling prices by appropriate amounts. 
One of the major steps in subsidy removal was the discontinuation of subsidies’ ' 
on fluid milk, concurrently with the restoration to the provinces of jurisdiction over 
milk prices. The consumer milk subsidy, introduced in December, 1942, as part 
of the program aimed at arresting the continuing rise in the cost of living, had 
resulted in a reduction of 2 cents per quart in the price of milk to the consumer. 
Removal of the subsidy in June, 1946, was accompanied by a price increase of the 
same amount. In October, 1946, the remaining subsidy on fluid milk, that paid 
producers through the Department of Agriculture, was withdrawn. When this 
action was taken, milk prices were increased by the provincial Milk Boards in 
amounts varying between provinces and ranging from 14 cents to 3 cents per quart. 


. Many of the increases were greater than the equivalent of subsidy which represented 


about 14 cents per quart. At the same time, the subsidy of 30 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk entering into the manufacture of concentrated milk products, which 
was also paid through the Department of Agriculture, was removed, and the Board 
authorized correspondingly higher ceilings on evaporated milk, condensed milk 
and milk powder. 

The important textile subsidies were sharply reduced and in some cases com- 
pletely eliminated. The first step was taken in the early months of 1946 when 
subsidies on most imported raw wools were discontinued, those on domestic worsted 
yarns and fabrics cancelled and the subsidies on imported yarns and fabrics decreased 
by corresponding amounts. The subsidy on imported raw cotton was reduced in 
March, 1946, though the expected savings were offset by sharp increases in the cost 
of cotton. Finally, in January, 1947, all remaining wool subsidies were discontinued 
and in the following month the raw cotton price, above which subsidy would be 
paid, was again raised by a substantial amount. The higher cost resulting from 
these subsidy changes had to be offset by price increases which extended down to the 
consumer level, though the adjustments on clothing and manufactured goods were 


- delayed somewhat to allow for disposal of subsidized inventories. 


The removal of subsidies on petroleum was completed in January, 1947, with 
the discontinuation of payments on crude oil imported into the Prairie Provinces, 
concurrently with the release‘from price control of all petroleum products except 
gasoline and tractor distillate.* Crude oil imported into other parts of Canada had 
not been eligible for subsidy since September, 1945. 

A considerable number of food items in addition to fluid milk were affected by 
subsidy changes. Among the more important of these were soap and shortening 
for which basic-period ceilings had been maintained by the payment of subsidies 
on the basic materials. In February, 1947, the subsidy payments on the domestic 
constituents of these products were practically eliminated while those on imported 


Inaterials were reduced. This entailed price increases on soap, shortening, salad 


and cooking oils. In the case of canned fruits and vegetables, subsidies paid to 


_ growers of crops for canning and those paid to producers were discontinued and a 


similar dual subsidy arrangement for jams and jellies was terminated. The subsidy 
on imported Barbados molasses was reduced in March, 1946, and completely 


eliminated a year later. Certain corn products, dried beans, canned salmon, 
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coffee and dried fruits were also affected by subsidy reduction or removal in 1946 
or by reduction in trading losses in cases where the goods were bulk purchased. 


* Ceiling prices were suspended on these items, Apr. 1, 1947. 
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At the beginning of June, 1946, subsidy payments and bulk trading losses on 
fertilizers were discontinued and prices restored to approximately the level of those 
prevailing in the basic period. However, some subsidies on fertilizer material for 
the Maritime Provinces continued to be paid by the Department of Agriculture. 
In March, 1947, the substantial subsidy paid on sisal fibre to maintain basic period 
prices for binder twine was discontinued. 


The trading loss on antimony was eliminated in January, 1947, by raising the 
resale price to domestic users to the level of the purchase price which had risen 
substantially. In the following month similar action was taken with respect to tin. 


Price Decontrol.—The area of price control was substantially restricted during 
1946 and early 1947.. The first step in the actual decontrol of prices was taken in 
February, 1946, when ceiling prices were suspended on an experimental list of 
items. For the most part, these items were of comparatively minor significance in 
family and business expenditures and, moreover, were not expected to show serious 
price increases. | 


In the following months, other items were freed from the price ceiling and there 
were two important suspensions in May. In that month, most types of capital 
equipment used in industry and distribution were released from control. ~The 
prices of capital equipment do not immediately affect prices of consumer goods. In 
addition, the task of maintaining price control on items of capital equipment had 
been very difficult because of their variety and varied specifications. Manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices on newsprint were removed in May, subject to the under- 
standing that Canadian prices would not be raised above the level that would 
maintain the historic differential between newsprint prices in the United States and 
Canada. 


In July, 1946, concurrently with the restoration of the Canadian dollar to 
parity with the United States dollar, a further important step in decontrol was 
taken and, at the’ same time, the positive method of specifying those goods and 
services remaining under price control was adopted. A specific list of all the goods 
and services still subject to price ceilings was issued and the initial method of listing 
the items released from control was abandoned. While a large number of items 
were released from price control as a result of this action, maximum prices still 
applied to almost all articles of importance in the normal household budget, in- 
cluding nearly all food, clothing and fue] as well as the chief items in costs of pro- 
duction including industrial materials and most components and farmers’ and 
fishermen’s supplies. 


Further steps in the decontrol of prices were delayed by adverse developments, 
including the termination of price control in the United States and the interruption 
of production by industrial disputes in both Canada and the United States. How- 
ever, by the turn of the year, the supply situation was improving substantially as a 
result of rapidly increasing production. In January, 1947, therefore, many items 
were released from the price ceiling. The list of goods and services still subject to 
price control were restricted largely to items of basic importance in living and 
production costs. In announcing this further step in orderly decontrol, the Minster 
of Finance in his Statement on Price Control, Jan. 11, 1947, outlined improvement 
in supplies and administrative problems as reasons behind the choice of items released 
from price control. He also added that “For the majority of the items being de- 
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controlled, significant price increases are not anticipated. In some cases, price 
advances will occur, though in most of these instances increases could not have 
been avoided even if control had been maintained”. 


Rentals and Shelter.—The shortage of housing accommodation became more 
acute in 1946, in spite of the large volume of new construction during the year. In 
these circumstances it was necessary to maintain control of rents and associated 
eviction controls and throughout 1946 the regulations respecting housing accom- 
modation remained substantially unchanged. Several important steps toward the 
decontrol of commercial accommodation were taken early in 1947. 


Commercial Accommodation.—Throughout 1946, eviction control on commercial 
accommodation was administered in accordance with a code issued in November, 
1945, to permit those changes in leasehold arrangements that were needed to pro- 
_ mote greater employment and enterprise. There was only one revision during the 
year in the regulations respecting commercial accommodation. In August, 1946, 
provision was made for five-year leases for commercial accommodation (which leases 
had been exempted from rent control in December, 1945), to contain provision for 
termination before the end of the five years on notice by the tenant. eee: 


In 1947, commercial accommodation was affected by changes in both maximum 
rental regulations and eviction controls. In March, a measure of financial relief 
was extended to landlords of commercial accommodation by authorizing a 25 p.c. 
increase in maximum rentals provided a two-year extension of the lease was agreed 
upon by landlord and tenant. If the tenant, however, did not accept the proffered 
lease within thirty days, he might be dispossessed under provincial law and the 
accommodation then became free of rent control. If the two-year extension was 
arranged, the lease was binding for the full term upon the landlord but might be 
terminated by the tenant upon thirty days notice. Space let under this special 
two-year lease is released from rent and eviction control upon the expiration of the 
lease. oe 

A further amendment released from maximum rental regulations any three-year 
lease made on or after Mar. 1, 1947, by a landlord and the tenant in possession. 
However, such a lease could not contain provision for prior termination by the 
landlord. 

Changes made in eviction controls at this time also affected sub-tenants who 
previously had enjoyed the same security of tenure as those tenants who held posses- 
sion under lease with a landlord. After March, 1947, a landlord was permitted to 
recover possession of commercial accommodation in accordance with provincial 
law if the lessee-tenant was no longer in possession of the accommodation. 


Finally, all commercial accommodation that was untenanted on Mar. 1, 1947, or 
later became untenanted, was exempted from the application of rent and eviction 
controls. This included new buildings as well as those not previously rented. 


Housing Accommodation.—There were no f undamental changes in the regulations 
respecting housing accommodation in 1946. Eviction controls on shared accom- 
modation were relaxed slightly in August, 1946, by removing the restriction that 
prohibited notices to vacate terminating in the winter months. 


In March, 1947, there were a number of other revisions in eviction controls 
affecting housing accommodation. Steps were taken to provide relief to those 
landlords who had incurred particular hardships as a result of the freezing of leases 
in July, 1945. The regulations in question had suspended the right of a landlord 
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to give notice to vacate on the grounds that the accommodation was required for 
himself or for members of his immediate family. Persons who had purchased 
housing accommodation prior to Oct. 31, 1944, were in a position to give the required 
six months notice to obtain possession of the accommodation before July 25, 1945. 
However, on the customary May-to-May periodic lease, persons who, purchased 
houses after Oct. 31, 1944, could not have served a notice which, under the regulations 
would have become effective before May 1, 1946, and any such notices were frozen 
as a result of the action taken in July, 1945. It was felt, therefore, that some relief 
should be given such landlords and in March, 1947, the regulations were amended 
to permit landlords of housing accommodation purchased between Noy. 1, 1944, 
and July 25, 1945, to apply for permission to recover such accommodation. The 
tenant might oppose the application and the Court of Rentals Appeal in making a 
decision would give consideration to the relative needs of the landlord and the 
tenant. If the landlord’s application were granted, the housing accommodation 
could be recovered in accordance with provincial law, subject to the provision that 
at least three months notice to vacate be given. 


A further change in March, 1947, provided for the recovery, in accordance with 
provincial law, of farm houses or other dwelling places on property being used for 
agricultural purposes, if the accommodation had been let separately from the real 
property but was now needed for its efficient operation. During the war years, a 
considerable number of farms had been abandoned due to shortage of labour and the 
dwelling places had been let separately as housing accommodation. However, the 
time had come when owners of these farms were ready to put them back into opera- 
tion and it was essential that they be permitted to regain possession of the attached 
housing accommodation. 


Property occupied by sub-tenants was also affected by the revision of eviction 
controls. After March, 1947, a landlord.was permitted to recover possession of 
housing accommodation if the tenant with whom he made the lease had ceased to 
occupy the premises as a personal residence for a period of more than five months. 


Accommodation in holiday resort boarding houses and hotels was released from 
the application of maximum rental regulations on Mar. 1, 1947. However, rent 
control continued to be applicable to any seasonal accommodation, such as summer 
houses and tourist cabins, being used as permanent housing. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities 


Wholesale price index numbers in Canada cover the period dating from Con- 
federation in 1867. An intermittent decline characterized the first 30 years of 
this interval, followed by a gradual advance for a period of 16 years prior to 
the outbreak of war in 1914; from an average of 48-6 in 1897, the general wholesale 
index (1926 =100) advanced without appreciable interruption to 64-4 in July, 1914. 
By the end of the War in November, 1918, this index had reached 132-8, and it 
continued upward to a post-war inflationary peak of 164-3 in May, 1920. The 
subsequent deflationary period lasted about two years, and between 1922 and 1929 
price levels remained in comparative stability. Annual averages in this interval 
held between a high of 102-6 for 1925 and 95-6 for 1929. For the four years 
following 1929, depressionary influences were so severe that prices fell to the level 
of those of 1913. In February, 1933, the wholesale index touched an extreme low 
of 63-5 before turning upward again. Irregular recovery then continued until 
1937, but the highest point reached, 87-6 in July, 1937, was substantially below the 
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1926 average. ‘The collapse of the wheat market in 1938, along with fairly general 
depression in other markets, carried wholesale price levels just prior to the out- 
break of war in 1939 down to about 11 points above the 1913 level. The August, 
1939, index of 72-3 marked the extreme low of a two-year decline. The movement 
of prices prior to the outbreak of the Second World War was quite different, therefore, 
from that which preceded the First World War. ‘The relatively low level of prices 
in August, 1939, probably influenced the sharper initial advance at the outbreak 
of war. However, during 1940, price levels steadied and showed no sign of a steep 
increase until 1941. By that time, great expansion in wartime production had 
made serious inroads into stocks of nearly all basic commodities and, at the end of 
1941, wheat remained the only important commodity for which stocks exceeded 
predictable requirements. The introduction of general price control in December, 
1941, followed a year in which wholesale prices had advanced 11-0 p.c. as compared 
with 3-1 p.c. in 1940. The effectiveness of control is indicated by the fact that 
percentage increases in wholesale prices amounted to only 3-7 and 5-7 for the years 
1942 and 1943, respectively, while the December, 1944, index remained the same as 
the December, 1948, figure. 'The December, 1945, index of 103-9 was 11-1 p.c. above 
that for December, 1941, when price control became generally effective. By that 
time, the gradual removal of wartime price controls had been commenced. 


The general wholesale price index rose from 103-6 to 112-0, an increase of 81 
p.c. in the nineteen months between V-E Day in May, 1945, and December, 1946. 
The rate of increase was greater toward the end of the period and further increases 
were expected after Jan. 15, 1947, when the Prices Board restricted price control to 


listed articles only, removing it on all others. In relation to farm products, the 


increase in prices was greater from 1939 to 1946 than for any other group of com- 
modities. This was also the experience of the United States over the same period, 
but, since January, 1947, United States farm products have shown weakness in a 
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number of important commodities and the trend has been reversed, whereas in 
Canada the advance has been a controlled one and has extended gradually into 
1947. | 
The precipitous advance in United States general wholesale prices was of great 
concern to Canadian price-control authorities. This advance had been anticipated 
in July, 1946, when the Canadian dollar was returned to par with the United States 
dollar, thus reducing the Canadian dollar cost of imports from the United States. 
But this provided a buffer of 10 p.c. only and the rise in United States prices was | 
greater than that on a large majority of imported articles so that continuous pressure 
was felt, especially among individual items. Imports from the United States were 7 
at an all-time high of approximately $1,400,000,000 for the year and to the extent 
that these items increased in cost, the Canadian problem of price control was made 


that much more difficult. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, Significant Years, 1913-46, 
and Monthly Index Numbers, 1946 and 1947 


(1926 =100) 
SNe nnn nS ae 
Raw and |Fully and Building 
General Con- Pro- Partly | Chiefly | Canadian and Indus- 
Year and Month | Whole- sumer ducers Manu- Manu- Farm Cons- trial 
sale Goods Goods | factured | factured | Products| truction Materials 
Goods Goods Materials 
OTS, cee Be teeter 64-0 62-0 67-7 63-8 64-8 64-1 67-0 - 
O20 See Gs santas 155-9 136-1 164-3 154-1 156-5 160-6 | 144-0 - 
LOQQEN AR. Se ree oer 97°3 96-9 98-8 94-7 100-4 88-0 108-7 - 
JOO9N Ror eS. Ne 95-6 94-7 96-1 97-5 93-0 100-8 99-0 91-8 
O33. Ue ee ye ee ae 67-1 71-1 63-1 56-6 70-2 51-0 78-3 54-1 
LOSE Ane kane 75-4 75-9 70-4 67-5 75:3 64-3 89-7 69-0 
194092 Mi oerer eae 82-9 83-4 78°7 75-3 81-5 67:6 95-6 79-0 
PORE Soh eee oor 90-0 91-1 83-6 81-8 88-8 72-8 107-3 87-3 
CY CAP ROR <n es aos 95-6 95-6 88-3 90-1 91-9 85-0 115-2 94-2 
OAS Petcnan a verctoerercte 5 100-0 97-0 95-1 99-1 93-1 97-9 121-2 97-6 
194A AS 20s ROT ae 102-5 97-4 99-9 104-0 93-6 107-1 127-3 99-8 
GABE tots bo Svabamuetete 103-6 98-1 100-7 105-6 94-0 109-7 127-3 99-8 
ADIGE Se eae 108-7 101-1 105-7 109-5 98-8 111-9 134-8 103-6 
1946 
JANUATY20 dee eerocie 104-6 97-8 102-1 106-0 95-3 109-6 128-1 99-9 
IDG DUSTY: seksi ae 105-3 98-1 103-4 106-9 95-5 110-3 128-5 100-4 
March e5.e sake 105-6 99-0 103-6 107-0 96-0 110-3 128-6 99-9 
PTA Castes srner helo es 108-4 100-9 105-1 108-2 98-6 110-7 135-2 102-3 
Mayorcce teenies 109-0 101-0 105-8 109-1 98-6 111-5 135-2 102-5 
TUNOTRA Te da dats ae 109-3 101-4 106-4 109-8 98-7 112-7 135-2 103-3 
UAV bes neusctcn waGacoe 109-7 102-1 106-2 110-2 98-9 113-8 134-7 103-1 
August. oseseoo-er 109-3 101-6 105-9 108-6 99-6 111-5 135-8 106-5 
September......... 109-2 101-5 105-9 108-2 99-8 110-9 135-8 106-8 
October... 1c. sees 111-0 103-1 107-4 112-3 101-4 113-3 137-6 106-1 
November........ 111-6 103-3 108-1 113-5 101-4 113-8 140-9 105-8 
December......... 112-0 103-1 108-9 113- 101-7 113-9 141-7 106-4 
19471 


1 Subject to revision. 


Section 2.—Cost of Living 


A consolidation of official cost-of-living indexes was made in 1940 when the inde 
shown at p. 929, on the base 1935-39 = 100, replaced the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics preceding series on the base 1926 = 100, and also the Dominion Department of 
Labour index on the base 1913=100. The Bureau’s present index reflects changes 
in a pre-war budget covering retail prices of commodities, services and shelter costs 
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based upon the expenditure experience of 1,439 urban wage-earner families in the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1938. The record completed by these families was especially 
designed to provide budget data necessary for the accurate compilation of a cost- 
of-living index. This index reflects changes in the cost of the same level of living 
and no account is taken of shifting planes of living because of changes in economic 
circumstances, e.g., variations in income or direct taxation, or because of changing 
ages or variation in numbers of persons in the family. The basis of selecting families 
for the 1938 expenditure survey is described in the 1941 Year Book at p. 723. 
Further particulars of the methodology employed and a summary of the results 
of the Nutrition and Family Living Expenditures Investigation are given at pp. 
819-821 in the 1940 Year Book. The detailed findings appear in a report entitled 
“Family Income and Expenditure in Canada, 1937-38’. 

The cost-of-living index budget does not represent a minimum standard of 
living; it is a budget based upon actual living expenditure records of typical wage- 
earner families. 

It is important to remember that the index measures changes in the costs of 
the same level of living from month to month and year to year. The significance 
of this is at once apparent after comparing the rise in the index during the five 
years ended December, 1946, with the rise in average weekly earnings of industrial 
workers. In that period the cost-of-living index rose less than 10 p.c. while the 
average weekly wage received by workers in eight leading industries advanced by 
more than 24 p.c. Greater earnings have been reflected in greater spending despite 
heavier taxes and higher savings. This is borne out by figures of retail sales in 
1946 which were almost 48 p.c.* above corresponding 1941 levels. 

Claims that the cost of living has risen substantially during the past five years 
are undoubtedly due in part to confusion between higher costs resulting from higher 
prices, and higher costs due to greater purchases. The cost-of-living index reflects 
the rise in prices, but not the increase in purchases. 

The cost-of-living index budget is being kept up-to-date, although still measuring 
changes in the same general level of living. As basic changes in consumption 
have occurred, the index budget has been adjusted accordingly. 

Concern regarding items in the index budget has been paralleled by efforts to 
make certain of the accuracy of price records used to calculate the budget cost. 
Close and continued scrutiny of retail price returns, which the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics receives from its 2,000 price correspondents, has produced the belief that 
price reporting has been honest and that price returns are accurate. However, to 
remove all doubt on this point, cost-of-living representatives have been assigned 
to important distributing centres across the Dominion. It is their duty to check 
price returns used in compiling the cost-of-living index, and to watch particularly 
for evidence of quality deterioration in goods for which prices are reported. It has 
been the Bureau’s practice for many years to consider deterioration in quality as 
equivalent to a rise in price. 

There is a tendency to think only of food when anette the cost of living. 
The index showed a rise of 47-4 p.c. in food prices from August, 1939, to December, 

1946. However, group indexes for rents and miscellaneous items retarded 
the advance in living costs. The miscellaneous group, which includes costs of 
health maintenance, transportation, personal care, recreation and life insurance, 
rose 12-6 p.c., and, due to rent control, the rise in rents amounted to only 
9-2 p.c. Considered together, these two groups are more important than food. 


* As indicated by records from stores dealing chiefly in foods, clothing and household requirements. 
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If they had advanced by the same amount as food, that is by 47-4 p.c., the December, 
1946, cost-of-living index would have been 41-5 p.c. above the pre-war level instead 


of 26-1 p.c. 


Cost of Living in 1946.—The official monthly cost-of-living index advanced 


7-0 points during 1946 to 127-1. 


This increase was almost as large as the 1941 


advance of 7-8 points which preceded the establishment of general price ceilings in 
December of that year. Price control during the intervening period kept the 


over-all increase down to 5-1 points. 


The movement in 1946 reflected the reaction 


in retail price levels to a post-war policy of price decontrol and subsidy removal. 
Although food prices showed the sharpest increases, clothing and home furnishings 
also advanced substantially, and all group indexes contributed in some measure to 
the change recorded. Changes in the different budget groups during 1946 were as 


follows:— 


Home furnishings..............3. 
IMISCEMANEOUS cick s towel ccc Peee. 


3.—Annual Index Numbers of Livy 


December, December, Point ' 

1946 1946 change 

mete esalsReiaigy execs est he 134-3 146-4 +12-1 
Rrra nthty Stet seeks save. ater ie 107-1 109-2 ++ 2-1 
Warnctave ae pe ee une 112-3 113-4 + 1-1 
iS orca eats « Rants Hannes 122-5 131-2 + 8-7 
PATO OG Aes Cok kOe; 119-5 129-4 + 9-9 
Sash She's aoe mae Se TH 109-6 114-1 + 4-5 
Reis Tear hie § Sota! arh acess 120-1 127-1 + 7-0 


ing Costs, 1935-46, and Monthly Index Numbers, 
1946 and 1947 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1913-34 will be found at p. 863 of the 1946 Year Book. 


ie 


Fuel and Eee Miscel 

uel an . urnish- iscel- 
Ee ie Lighting spokreng ings and | laneous — 

age Index mes Services Index 

Index 

1 Sa eg, dais, os tb rams Rca al i a 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
ERASE Sse Cet ick ae ea 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
NON Sk edie Be ES Sane bn at ee 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
MS Serco ca Ne eee ce Ck: 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
SUNG aes by ejecta eek ew ee aa 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
MEADS saps ales tee aly ae ss ae 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
“TES 2 arb, Eras OF en og hc 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
LCE OM Slee 9 ee ae Se ae 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 - 107-1 117-0 
EE ce RRS Fs 1 a ae 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
RES) Seo Bie oped 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 
Os Ee On ae ae eee 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 
_ELIB aye Se no Se 112-7 107-4 126:3 124-5 112-6 123-6 
MIRE linc dela cdc eatec: 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 119-9 
EMRE Y. C0s ccc se coc cle ears 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 119-9 
ERS ett ie renee: 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 120-1 
MNT oe Cee >.sdo eb oees. 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 120-8 
MIRA. Pe hele ou ece caus: 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 122-0 
MICE is Oat Wel Greece cots | 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 123-6 
Mae Og oe liv cad bod 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 125-1 
MMSE eis Sates wo cs cevcess 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 125-6 
' September 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 125°5 
MPCLODEL..... 0s cn sescecececes 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 126-8 
_ November 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 127-1 
_ December 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 127+1 
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Regional Changes in Living Costs.—In 1941, the Bureau established cost- 
of-living indexes for eight regional cities covering the period since August, 1939. 
These indexes, for the cities shown in Table 4, have been patterned after the official 
cost-of-living series for Canada, and include group indexes for food, fuel, rent, 
clothing, home furnishings and services, and miscellaneous items. The budget 
quantities employed for these calculations have been computed from expenditure 
records of wage-earner families in the year ended Sept. 30, 1938. The only 
differences between the city and Dominion indexes are the base period used 
and the frequency of the publication of data. or the city records, August, 1939 = 
100 is the base used instead of the five-year period 1935-39, and these indexes are 
given in Table 4 for alternate months only. 


Regional movements in living costs since the outbreak of the Second World 
War have been closely comparable to movements in the Dominion index, which 
advanced 26-1 p.c. between August, 1939, and December, 1946. During this 
period increases in the cight city indexes ranged from 23-2 to 29-1 p.c. 


4,—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Eight Cities of Canada, Alternate Months, 
1940, 1942, 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947 


(August, 1939=100) 


Year and Month | Halifax Sak Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg carn - Bass ie 
1940 
February... sme 103-4 103-0 104-4 102-5 102-6 104-6 103-1 103-0 
sn eee ney 1Ok.o. | 10408 A> 05-4» (>, 103523), 108.34)] 20105: 1 tireless 
Tine ee i0g.5 |) todd 1} 106-2 | S40s-4 > 708-27} 404-7 | / TeasBaoie Sie 
niguaese ee et i078 | -40R64 1 407-01" 104-2: | 2048") 10553-  ROS aa 
October. .....-+++- i070°-| 107-0 |) 408-3 | © 105-1-,-}-1-105-2.-)-) 106-9] ~ 104-2 [eats 
December.......-- 108-0 | 108-7 1 409-4 | | 105-8) 106-3, || 108°6: | © 105-6 ©) 10k 
1942 
ME DEUAEV seer cide cia: 113-5 115-2 117-1 114-5 112-4 115-7 110-9 112-2 
LAD ELL spcteresiaonenrer rare 113-5 115-1 117-4 114-7 112-6 116-1 111-1 112-3 
NC cee hehe ots oes 114-0 115-4 118-2 115-5 113-1 116-2 112-0 113-0 
Adeusten. sere c 115-8 117-2 118-7 116-2 115-0 117-5 114-1 115-1 
@ciobers sen eee 115-5 116-6 119-4 116-3 114-5 117-0 113-6 115-5 
December......... 116-2 117°3 120-3 116-8 115-6 118-5 115-0 116-9 
1944 
Hebruary te. ee cee. 117-9 118-6 121-0 117-0 115-4 119-3 115":7 . 116-8 
PATTI Stes traters, qietorers 118-2 118-7 121-2 117-2 115-7 119-4 115-7 117-3 
NMEA Newnes amlels 118-3 118-8 120-7 i ke foalt 115-5 119-3 Tesi? 117°5 
PATIOS Gers a teeter 119-0 119-6 120-2 117-1 115-7 119-6 116-1 117-0 © 
October. 5.. asses: 118-4 118-7 120:1 117-0 115-8 119-2 115-8 117-25 
December: «zee: 118-4 118-4 120-2 116-5 115-8 119-2 115-6 116-9 
1945 
Pebeuary nc cmcnes 118-8 118-6 120-9 116-5 116-0 119-4 116-0 117-6 
TRIE Lc tcashghss fecaiete or 118-7 118-8 121-0 116-8 116-2 119-6 116-2 117-8 
June ladadacerener 119-1 119-4 121-9 118-1 17-2 119-9 116-7 119-1 
AUgUSt7.. 4... eee 121-1 120-9 123-6 118-4 118-0 121-2 iNityoys 119-4 | 
October... 6. e-.74 119-4 119-5 122-2 117-7 116-8 120-3 117-1 117-9 
December.......-- 119-6 119-7 122-6 118-1 117-0 120-7 117-6 118-7 
1946 : 
February oe see ws 119-3 119-7 122-2 118-2 117-1 120-6 117-8 119- 
JN) Oil bro Reames Gets Geta 120-3 120-6 123-1 119-3 118-4 LON i 119-1 120: 
VHNOte gsc aoe wrs © 122-4 122-5 °125-8 121-9 120-9 125-3 121-2 
PAU Sheree Ae ka at or 125-0 124-6 128-3 123-5 122-1 126-1 123-2 124-7 
October 54. 12.04. 125-0 124-9 129-5 124-9 122-7 127-2 123-9 425-9 
Decentbert..-...>- 125-1 125-1 129-1 125-0 123-2 128-2 124-8 126-6 
1947 
February seed Ma eSde 125-6 125-9 129-6 126-0 124-0 129-0 124-9 127-7 
A DVI Go acto gtd east 127-9 128-5 132-7 128-8 126-1 131-7 127-5 130-1 


June 131-0 132-1 137-7 133-3 129-7 136-2 131-3 134-3 
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Prices of Services.—Service costs comprise approximately 19 p.c. of the 
family expenditure budget used in compiling the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index numbers. Trends in rates for some of the more important of 
these services since the beginning of the base period, 1935-39, are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Index Numbers of Domestic Service Rates, 1940-46 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Domestic rates of fuel gas.... 106-7 104-1 105-1 105-1 105-1 105-1 105-1 
Domestic electric-light rates. 103-5 103-0 102-8 97-7 94-3 90-9 91-6 
Domestic telephone rates.... 101-9 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 103-3 
Street-car fares..:...........- 100-1 100-1 100-1 100-1 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Hospital-room rates.......... 102-7 104-3 106-0 111-0 116-0 124-1 133-2 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are generally sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the 
fact that their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very 


_ remotely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 


common-stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. Security-price trends have also been at variance with other business 


_ indexes during the First and Second World Wars. 


Investors Price Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1946.—Common- 
stock prices in 1945 recorded their sharpest rise since 1928-29. The January, 1946, 
investors index of 123-5 was 34-1 points above the January, 1945, level. After 
that month it wavered, and from a high of 125-1 in April, 1946, declined steadily 


until October, 1946, when it stood at 101-8. There followed a slight gain, with the 


index at 106-4 at the end of the year. 


6.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1946 
(1935-39 =100) 


Types of Stocks 


Industrials 
Month | Teint [Banks Ma- Tex-| Food Build- 
- Total’ Indus-|chinery| Pulp tiles..|. and.) pover-k in Indus- 
trials, | and and | Milling] Oils and _ | Allied Acid Me. trial 
Total |Equip-| Paper Cloth-| Prod-| “8 chats Mines 
ment ing ucts ; 


January... 123-5 || 121-6 | 116-0 | 168-2 | 252-6 | 130-6 | 90-0 | 183-7 | 127-8 | 357-6 | 149-0 | 106-1 
ee ranry. 121-8 || 126-8 | 113-8 | 172-9 | 248-5 | 132-1 | 84-8 | 187-8 | 130-3 | 334-0 | 150-5 | 106-9 


- 
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October....| 101-8 || 124-7 | 95-0 | 166-0 | 233-3 | 123-0] 63-2 | 182-1 | 122-8 330-9 133-9 | 81-6 
November .| 102-5 | 129-8 | 95-3 | 173-7 | 235-1 | 122-7] 63-1 | 180-7 | 121-0 | 314-3 | 134-9 | 83-6 
December.. 106-4 || 133-5 | 99-3 | 180-2 | 250-0 | 123-9 | 68-6 | 181-8 | 123-3 | 317-1 | 188-4 | 92-1 
a 
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6.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1946—concluded 
eee ee 
Types of Stocks 
Public Utilities 


ah a Publi Teleph 11 
ublic elephone ower 
Utilities, pee an and 
Total pore Telegraph | Traction 
BE re eran ee pa fete. Bast 
JAMUBES. «sc ps SY Vil ann.25 woe Decne kre eae hagas 148-6 256-4 120-3 125-7 
146-0 249-7 122-2 122-7 
142-4 229-6 126-5 121-7 
145-4 233-8 128-2 |. 124-8 
140-7 224-1 134-1 117-8 
138-4 234-0 135-6 110-0 
132-2 206-9 132-0 109-8 
AR eUSE. hc. die ous giv oho = majo s pe pertetibee rhamiae anne e8 130-3 197-5 ~ 181-6 109-9 
September ccc. . sce. denccs tex clencevsemman sewn ste iibe? 118-8 164-8 124-0 - 103-7 
TIGEODEE. le choc rae he < bike aly fe oayeud p Meiareisl sim miele, Perm eter 114-1 150-8 114-8 103-8 
Wovem ber... gs cswess teens ccs te Gage man csvingine nee esp 115-2 145-6 114-7 107-5 
Docem bere. sccce acbeet eae eer bore tek ee ee ae aes 118-3 148-7 118-9 110-3 
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Preferred Stocks, 1946.—The movement of preferred stock prices in 1945 
and the first six months of 1946 continued an almost unbroken rise, dating from the 
last quarter of 1942. During this period the preferred stock index rose to 161-6. 
This was the highest index ever recorded in this series, which dates back to January, — 
1927. However, a decline after June, 1946, brought the index down to 153° 
at the end of the year. 


¥.—_Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1927-46 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—Index numbers of gol 
and base metal stocks are given by months for 1944-46 in Table 8. 
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8.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1944-46 
(1935-89 =100) 


Year and Month Gold Bre Total Year and Month Gold ae Total 
1944 1945—concluded 
RIMESSISN Ch Ls sicrals, «.ays'dss. iol 72-2 89-4 MS Dice leat weet acne oak aca 88-0 | 101-1 93-1 
PGDIEUATY States eee oa cok 71-3 88-6 dD oll AUPUSG Aroma a Anette ecw e 89-7 99-4 93-7 
Niaralr eee tees rma oe. 70-1 86-5 1650% |) September. 3540.0. 00r o- 2 91-2 98-6 94-5 
A EAR ae 70-4 92-0 (8:20:21 Octobers.isecs +< AV ete eo 96-2 | 101-1 98-8 
MOVs nes Forte een eee 69-2 93-0 1200 NOVEL DeLiitiee wien ce 102-3 | 108-8 | 105-5 
117) See aoe eee nae 74-1 97-1 82-2 ID GGT DSR ia sick sicrenclcete aoe 104-0 113-8 108:2 
SPRL Sas sea eet ee oe, 80-0 | 100-2 87-3 

PATIDUSE MIS. Haiti ae etl ets 78-4 97-3 85°3 1946 
[sl6) 0] 12) 601] a) 2) Ga Sea eS 77:3 98-7 84-92 il JANUATY:, eecd stents oe camiee 107-2 127-5 114-9 
Oatober ieee ws, a4 ae 75°6 99-8 84-1 : 124-8 | 116-9 
INOVOM DER 5.554.506 eis cas. 75-9 95-9 83-1 . 119-9 108-4 
Wecember inves see: 74-4 91-6 80 60" Avril cach aes eee 99-8 | 127-9 110-0 
May oh 2G aes 94-2 | 130-4 | 107-0 
1945 JMO aici. aie eeeres ie eae ehe 92-0 | 125-7 | 104-0 
TATMUATS CAR eee wile 80-5 93-9 SOe Gir PUliy 2 as eee are eee 81:7 114-9 93-4 
OWILUAIY: Actots ie x iia,s-cie eo Fe 87-3 98-2 Obs fs ll AUSUBE: Unc ease one 77-6 | 112-1 89-7 
PEON AMS soe Gy Flees t 84-7 97-9 89-8 || September...........:.. 71-1 101-0 81-6 
PELL 9 dv sll erst Gi aes, Whe 85-3 98-6 90°51 Octoberiain.. eee ae 70-1 98-9 80-3 
BV cralt Deroe Serer bat oho Ee 90/6 99-1 94-3 I (November.........0.¢.- 73-1 101-9 83-3 
STO ™ ic dae BNC ERS AROS diy 92-2 | 102-7 067d. 7ll) December igeee 70-9 | 107-6 83-7 


Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional requirements of the war years. of 1914-18 turned the Dominion 
authorities to the domestic market, a field that had hitherto served mainly the needs 
of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond yields 
in the domestic market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from provincial and 
municipal sources only. A record of Ontario issues from 1900 to date is available* 
and was utilized for the first long-term bond yield index constructed by the Bureau 
of Statistics. The relatively long period for which the record has been preserved 
makes this series of considerable value. 


Since the War of 1914-18, however, the growing importance of Dominion 

_ financing in the domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario 

series with the Dominion index of long-term bond yields shown in Table 9. This 

series (1935-39 =100) has been computed from January, 1937, on the basis of yields 

computed from a 15-year, 3 p.c. theoretical issue. Quotations for the theoretical 
yields are computed by the Bank of Canada. | 


* This index of Ontario long-term bond yields may be found in the Bureau’s monthly bulletin ‘‘Prices 
; and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. . 


“9.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
1939-46 


(1935-39 =100) 


Month 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

4 

January........... 97-3 109-3 100-6 99-4 98-8 97-3 96-7 90-0 
_February......... 97-2 107-2 100-8 99-3 98-5 97-3 96-6 85-9 
Match: \:....3..-. 95-4 107-9 100:5 99-6 97-6 97-3 96-3 83-8 
MApril.............. 96-3 105-5 100-6 99-6 97-3 97-3 96-0 84-3 
MERI co dajeine ssa ss 97-8 104-5 101-1 99-5 97-3 97-2 96-0 85-1 
a 95-7 107-8 101-9 98-8 97:3 97-0 95-6 84-9 
My lee e. eee. f 96-0 107-0 101-5 98-7 97-3 97-0 94-6 85-1 
August.....000.00. 98-6 104-3 101-2 99-0 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 
September........ 117-0 103-1 100°3 99-4 97-3 97-0 94-6 84-9 
mOctober........... 111-9 102-6 100-2 99-6 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 
-November........ 108-4 101-9 99-1 99-6 97-3 97-0 93-9 85-0 
December. ....... 110-5 101-0 99-3 99-4 97-3 96-9 92-2 85-0 
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CHAPTER XXV.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
AND PUBLIC FINANCE 
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PART I.—NATIONAL WEALTH AND INVESTMENTS 
Section 1.—National Wealth 


Owing to the abnormal economic conditions that have prevailed over the past — 
fifteen-year period, no official estimate for national wealth has been made since that 
of 1933 which measured economic conditions at the lowest point of the pre-war 
depression. It is not considered desirable to establish another basis of national 
wealth until conditions have become normal. A short summary of the position 
is given at pp. 795-796 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Section 2..-Canada’s International Investment Position* | 


Traditionally, Canada has been one of the prominent debtor nations. Liabilities 
to other countries in the form of external capital invested in Canada have exceeded 
Canadian-owned assets abroad by very substantial amounts. The investment of 
external capital has played an important part in the development of Canada. 
British investments occupied first place in investments of external capital befor 
the War of 1914-18 but United States investments during that War and in the inter- 
war years expanded rapidly and, even before 1926, considerably exceeded the amount 
of British capital invested in Canada. A further erowth in United States invest- 
ments took place during the War of 1939-45 and by the end of the War they ha 
reached a new peak while British investments in Canada were sharply reduced by 
repatriations of securities during the War. 

*Prepared by C. D. Blyth, Chief, Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Statistics 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. In so far as this subject relates to the balance of int 
national payments it is dealt with at pp. 901-911. More detailed information on this subject is given i 


“The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-45’, published by the Balance of Paymen 
Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Although the balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries was materially 
reduced during the recent War, Canada was still a debtor nation at the end of 1945. 
The balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries at that time was estimated 
at about $3,750,000,000, gross liabilities to investors in other countries being close 
to $7,500,000,000 and gross external assets amounting to about $3,750,000,000 if 
Canada’s liquid reserves in United States dollars and gold and Canadian dollar 
eredits to other countries are added to privately owned Canadian investments abroad. 
This compares with a net external debt of over $5,000,000,000 at the end of 1939 © 
and to over $6,000,000,000 in 1930. 


There are some striking contrasts in the composition of Canada’s international 
assets and liabilities. A major part of the assets are owned by the Canadian 
Government in the form of cash balances, gold, and loans to other governments. 
Privately owned assets abroad in the form of foreign securities and property owned 
by Canadian companies and individuals amounted to a minor part of the total value 
of all assets at the end of 1945, whereas in 1939 these assets constituted most of the 
total. In the case of Canadian liabilities abroad, there is no intergovernmental 
indebtedness, although a substantial portion is represented by non-resident holdings 
of bonds of the Canadian Government, as well as railway and corporation issues. 
In addition to the large contractual portion of Canada’s external debt giving rise to 
regular payments of interest, there is the large non-resident equity interest in Can- 
dian businesses, a specially significant part of which takes the form of direct invest- 
ments by foreign companies in Canadian branches and subsidiaries. 


Important changes have taken place in the geographical pattern and currency 
significance of Canada’s position. Total foreign investments in Canada in 1945 
had an aggregate value close to the total in 1939, but a larger percentage of the 
1945 total, (70 p.c.) represented investments held in the United States. During 
the same period there was a large increase in Canada’s official liquid reserves in 
United States dollars and gold, if the latter is regarded as a foreign asset, because of 
its readily convertible character. When these assets are taken into account, the 
balance of Canadian indebtedness to the United States remained close to $3,000,- 
000,000. The balance of Canadian indebtedness to the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, was reduced to approximately $1,000,000,000, if government indebted- 
ness, later settled in the Settlement of War Claims of March, 1945, between 
Canada and the United Kingdom is excluded. The principal factors in the 
wartime reduction in net indebtedness were the repatriations of British investments 
in Canada and the loan of $700,000,000 to the United Kingdom in 1942, $561,000,000 
of which remained outstanding at the end of 1945. Since 1945, the balance of 
indebtedness has been further reduced, mainly by United Kingdom drawings on the 
new loan of $1,250,000,000 which, by the end of 1946, totalled $540,000,000. But, 
at the same date; the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom had been reduced to 
$47 1,900,000. 


The net investment position which Canada has reached with respect to all other 


overseas countries was further increased in 1946 by net drawings of over $200,000,000 


by foreign governments receiving export credits. 


British and Foreign Investments in Canada.—At the end of 1945, the total 
value of British and foreign investments in Canada was estimated at $7,095,000,000. 
Investments held in the United Kingdom were estimated to have had a book value of 
$1,766,000,000; this figure included British-owned investments and some investments 
held in the United Kingdom by nominees for residents of other countries. The 


‘ 
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value of investments held in the United States at the end of 1945 had a book value of 
$4,982,000,000. While generally indicative of American ownership, this total also 
includes an indeterminable amount of securities held in the United States by 
nominees for residents of other countries. The remaining amount of external 
capital invested in Canada, $347,000,000, was owned in other overseas countries. 
The total investments in Canada owned in these other overseas countries would 
include, therefore, the $347,000,000 plus the indeterminable amounts included in the 
British and United States totals shown above. 

By the end of 1945, about 43 p.c. of the external capital invested in Canada 
was represented by holdings of bonds and debentures compared with about 56 p.c. 
in 1939. The proportionate decline was even greater in the case of British invest- 
ments in Canada because of the official repatriations of Dominion and Canadian 
National Railway bonds, but the percentage of United States capital invested in 
bonds was also a little less than in 1939, even though the total holdings of Canadian . 
bonds in the United States increased from an estimated $2,095,000,000 in 1939 to 
$2,357,000,000 in 1945. The proportion of total Canadian bonds outstanding 
represented by the bonds held in the United States was, however, much less in 1945 
than in 1939 because of the extent of wartime financing by the Federal Govern- 
ment through sales of bonds to Canadians. At the end of 1939, Canadian bonds 
held in the United States represented about 21 p.c. of the total of almost $10,000- 
000,000 of outstanding Canadian issues. By the end of 1945, the United States 
holdings amounted to approximately 11 p.c. of the more than $22,000,000,000 of 
Canadian bonds outstanding. 

Total non-resident investments in Canadian businesses, excluding the Canadian 
National Railways, have increased from $4,241,000,000 to $4,790,000,000 but, if 
estimated non-resident holdings of Canadian National Railway bonds are included, ~ 
the gross external investment in all Canadian businesses has increased only from 
$4,935,000,000 to $5,154,000,000. This increase in the narrower field of privately 
owned industry and commerce is small in relation to the great expansion in capital 
employed by Canadian industry during the War, most of which expansion was 
directly financed by Canadian sources. 

The direct investments of United States businesses in Canada in branches, 
subsidiaries and controlled companies make up an important group of United 
States investments in Canada. The aggregate value of these direct investments is 
great, the investment in close to 2,000 different concerns, amounting to $2,300,000,000 — 
at the end of 1945 compared with $1,881,000,000 at the end of 1939, or an increase — 
of 22 p.c. during the six wartime years. While this increase stands out in comparison — 
with the moderate decline in this group of investments that occurred during the 
decade before the War, it represents a relatively small increase compared to the 
sharp rate of expansion that occurred in the value of United States direct investments 
in Canada between 1926 and 19380. a 

More than one-half ($1,285,000,000) of total United States direct investments 
in Canada are in manufacturing. The total value of these United States-controlled 
companies in the manufacturing field probably represents close to one-third of the 
total investments in manufacturing concerns in Canada. In the broader field of 
Canadian business—all industrial, mining and commercial concerns including rail- 
ways and utilities—the ratio of investments controlled in the United States is much 
less, possibly about one-fifth at the present time. However, the high percentage of 
United States controlled companies in the manufacturing field in Canada should not- 
be taken as an indication that Canadian industry in general is dominated by United - 
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a 
States companies, for the direct investments are widely distributed throughout a 
great many companies and the percentage of United States-controlled companies 
varies considerably in different industries. In some industries, such as the manu- 
facture of automobiles, rubber goods, electrical appliances, and the refining of 
petroleum, as well as in the non-ferrous metals and chemical industries, United 
States-controlled companies predominate. In other industries, United States- 
controlled groups are less important and there are many industries and trades in 
which the leading firms and the predominance of control is Canadian ; these include 
the primary iron and steel industry and cotton textiles and merchandising. In other 
branches of industry, the United States-controlled portion, while representing a 
large part, nevertheless, shares the field generally with Canadian capital as is the 
case in the pulp and paper industry and mining. 


Total British investments in Canada in 1945 of $1,766,000,000, including some 
investments held in the United Kingdom for owners living elsewhere, can be roughly 
divided into portfolio investments of $1,313,000,000, direct investments of $368,000,- 
000, and miscellaneous investments of $85,000,000. Most of the large reduction in 
British investments in Canada during the War occurred in portfolio holdings of 
securities, particularly of Canadian Government and Canadian National Railway 
issues. More than one-half of the portfolio investments still held in 1945 was made 
up of holdings of public issues of stock in Canadian companies with a book value of 
$745,000,000, the major part of which was made up of railway stock. Holdings of 
Canadian provincial, municipal and corporation bonds had an estimated par value 
of $588,000,000 in 1945, including some relatively small amounts of bonds included 
in the direct investment group. A large part of the direct investments in branches 
and subsidiaries was concentrated in certain fields of business—insurance, textiles 
and certain other consumer goods industries. 


Investments in Canada by countries other than the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which can be directly identified, are estimated at $347,000,000 in 
1945 compared with $286,000,000 in 1939. In addition to these totals, there are 
appreciable amounts of investments held in the United Kingdom and the United 
States which are believed to be owned elsewhere. 


1.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of 
Investment, as at Dee. 31, 1926, 1930, 1933, 1939 and 1945 


Type of Investment 1926 1930 1933 1939 19451 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 

Government Securities— 
CCST 2 638-0 682-0 751-9 823-0 726-0 
RPOVInCIei thin” SE hee 421-6 592-3 571-7 536-0 619-0 
MDa ae eth ety ey, 874-1 431-5 394-4 344-0 312-0 
Totals, Government Securities... 1, 433-7 1, 705-8 1:718-0 1, 703-0 1, 657-0 

Public Utilities— 

BAP WANS tet cor Rae 1,938-4 2, 244-3 2,244-7 1, 870-6 1, 601-0 
UUVeIP i Ag qh USE RACER SA Re Gee oe ae ee 394-5 633-4 625-4 549-4 495-0 
Totals, Public, Utilities........... 2, 332-9 2,877-7 2, 870-1 2,420-0 2,096-0 
PO IMTING (205.0... ov ch ges cecs ss pens 1,198-3 1,573-0 1, 421-6 1, 445-2 1, 816-0 
Momingandstooltings (4). .% 0 seasiioss os 219-1 334-1 338-5 329-1 400-0 
MTOR MMCIAIE eo isa sb ck eis se hace. 149-8 202-9 191-5 189°3 227-0 
Financial institutions. ................... 343-6 542-9 479-6 472-7 546-0 
Other enterprises... ....'-.....sescesecs, 65-2 82-4 75-2 69-0 69-0 
Miscellaneous assets..............0.0s00. 260-0 295-0 270-0 285-0 284-0 
Totals, Investment........... 6, 002-6 7,613-8 7, 364-5 6,913-3 7,095-0 
Manited: Kingdom...) ... 02.300. .c5c bes. 2,636-3 | 2,766-3 | 2,682-8 |  2,475-9 1, 766-0 
OTE RE i aan ae eal 3, 196-3 4,659°5 | 4,491-7 | 4°151-4 4, 982-0 
COMMER IP.) 5. lsc usc oo. 170-0 188-0 190-0 286-0 347-0 


1Subject to revision. 
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9,.—KEstimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Invest- 
ment, Classified by Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1945! 


Nore.—Common and preference stocks are shown at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the 


issuing companies, bonds and debentures are valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted 
into Canadian dollars at the par of exchange. 


cto Eins Liane tk eee Se 


Estimated Distribution of eke. 
Ownership canis 
Type of Investment = ; cs Owned 
nite eee ther utside 
States? British? Countries Canada 
De a Sg vane = | areas Son ee re eae A) Le BO ee yRL eS oy SS 
$’000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 
Government Securities— ; 
Toiinios -s ask oo we heh ee oneness 20 te reer eee 682-0 Nil 44-0 726-0 
povilicial yoc2 :cebirsa lat ea nies ben cree asm obama 574-0 40-0 5-0 619-0 
Municipal fg: 5. svesba sospaersekers se ee erary <f 194-0 112-0 6-0 312-0 
Totals, Government Securities. .......--. 1, 450-0 152-0 55-0 1, 657-0 
Public Utilities— 
CEU Rr a ee: On ex nara a Ena ak ean sek 720-0 809-0 72-0 1,601-0 
Oiler eae od Vo ee ee cee ee 373-0 93-0 29-0 495-0 
Totals, Public Utilities.........+++-+++++- 1, 093-0 902-0 101-0 2,096-0 
IM ARUAC UTI © .< 2 Ses oe iseAR lets vloye Sim hime cosas 1, 479-0 297-0 40-0 1, 816-0 
Mining and smelting. .......-.-sseseerereee reece eres: 318-0 63-0 19-0 400-0 
Marchandisine.o.descde-Srrasb eon 4 weeeCee te see 165-0 57-0 5-0 227-0 
Pinancial institutions.. is. ud). Sans eres: ars 285-0 205-0 56-0 546-0 
Other enterprises....js ives os arcrerevebe ness rs en tse 62-0 5-0 2-0 69-0 
MiscellancOUs aSsetS...- 4. ee. cox = uc sle an eere ms sie init 25i7 130-0 85-0 69-0 284-0 
Totals, Investment........----++-+e500+ 4,982-0 1,766-0 347-0 7, 095-0 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes some investments held in the United States and the United 
Kingdom for residents of other countries. 


Canadian Assets Abroad.—-Canada’s external assets in 1945 were much — 
larger in total and different in composition from assets owned in 1939 and earlier 
periods, rising from $1,865,000,000 in 1939 to $3,715,000,000 in 1945. The most 
striking change was the growth in official liquid reserves mainly of United States 

* dollar balances and gold which had a Canadian dollar value of about $1,667,000,000 
in 1945. Gold is included in these totals because of its ready convertibility into 
United States dollars and its consequent comparability to other cash reserves. 
Another pronounced change was the increase in the total of outstanding Canadian | 
Government credits to other countries, which totalled approximately $707,000,000 
compared with $31,000,000 in 1939. This total included export credits under the — 
Export Credits Insurance Act and advances of approximately $105,000,000; about — 
$561,000,000 outstanding of the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom; and earlier 
loans to foreign governments of approximately $41,000,000. ‘There was also an 
improvement in the value of Canadian direct investments in businesses outside 
of Canada which had a value of about $720,000,000. In contrast, portfolio holdings 
of foreign securities owned in Canada were sharply reduced to $621,000,000 in 
1945 from $719,000,000 in 1939. This decline is less than the total sales of these 
securities by private investors during the period, as there was a considerable increase 
in the book value of United States stocks still held in 1945. 
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3.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1930, 1939 and 1945 


Norre.—Excluding investments of insurance companies. 


Item 1930° 1939 19451 
$000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 


Direct investments in businesses outside of Canada................ 443 671 720 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities.................0.0cceceeees 842 719 621 
Pa VOR MINIOIIR ROUTES. Seren 0's aoe dee nace oho: 31 31 707 
Net external assets of Canadian banks..............0.0ccecceeceeee 180 2 2 
RR a TRCTNIEY EPEC VOR so Sees er a a whe wal cee es uke ee 2 444 1, 667 
Totals, Canadian Assets Abroad.................... 1,496 1,865 3,715 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Not available. 3 Includes holdings of gold which, at the end of 


1945, had a Canadian dollar value of $388,000,000. 


The direct and portfolio investments mainly represent private investments by 
Canadian companies and individuals abroad. The direct and portfolio investments 
abroad totalled $1,341,000,000 at the end of 1945. The major part of this invest- 
ment, $864,000,000, represents investments in the United States, while investments 
in the United Kingdom amounted to $107,000,000, in other Empire countries 
$88,000,000, and in other foreign countries $282,000,000. These figures exclude the 
investments abroad of Canadian insurance companies and banks and official assets 
such as cash balances, gold and intergovernmental credits referred to above. Also 
excluded are relatively small amounts of miscellaneous investments such as real 
estate, mortgages, etc., which are not represented by securities and which are 
difficult to evaluate. 


4.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad, as at Dee. 31, 19451 


Nore.—Excluding investments of insurance companies, banks, Government credits and liquid reserves. 
Holdings of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are 
shown at par values. Foreign currencies were converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. 


Direct Portfolio: Investments Total 

Location of Investment Invest- |—— Invest- 

ments Stocks Bonds . Total ments 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 

“ LGSLRPS¥G RES fel a 455 317 92 409 864 
Sirniced Kangdomin. cs. keieeecee cele cleee. 54 26 7A 53 107 
Other Empire countries.................. 69 7 12 19 88 
Other foreign countries.................. 142 104 36 140 282 
OUAISatese oe. on ween 720 454 167 621 1,341 


1 Subject to revision. 


PART II.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS* 


| In national accounts, familiar accounting principles are used to describe trans- 
actions that take place in the country as a whole. Just as it is possible to keep 
accounts for an individual business for any particular period of time, similar in- 
formation can be assembled to summarize all economic transactions within the 
country. The resulting statistics are of vital importance in analysing many of the 
problems that confront government as well as business and labour, such as marketing 
and wage-rate problems. They are used also to ascertain stages of prosperity or 
depression, and as a guide to future economic trends. 


__ * Prepared under the direction of C..M. Isbister, Chief Economist and Director, Central Research and 
Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The national accounts presented in this part, include: net national income at 
factor cost, gross national product and expenditure at market prices and personal 
income. In addition, a provincial distribution is given of salaries, wages and 
supplementary labour income and net income of unincorporated business, agricultural 
and other. More detailed analyses of the national accounts are in course of prep- 
aration to include separate accounts for the different sectors of the economy, the 


business sector, households, governments, etc. 


a 


Net National Income at Factor Cost.—Net national income at factor cost 
or, more briefly, national income, measures the earnings of Canadian residents from 
the productive operations of a particular period, in this case a calendar year. All 
those activities that give rise to goods and services are included in the phrase 
“productive operations’’. Different individuals play different parts in these pro- 
ductive operations and their earnings are classified accordingly. A great number of 
people hire out their labour in different capacities, e.g., miners, farm labourers, — 
clerks, teachers, managers, etc. The compensation for such services is called labour 
income. It includes salaries, wages, and supplements, such as board and living | 
allowances and employer contributions to pension ‘and social insurance funds. In 
addition to labour income, capital investment gives rise to the other important 
category of income. Some people lend money capital either through the purchase 
of bonds and mortgages or by depositing money in the bank; others invest their 
money through the purchase of stocks of corporations or the purchase of real estate. 
Their remuneration is called investment income; it includes interest, rents and the- 
profits of corporations including government enterprises. Since only the earnings 
of residents are counted, investment income going abroad is not included while 
investment income received from abroad is added. A number of people invest 
money in their own business and run it either alone or with the help of hired labour , 
The compensation for their services is known as net income of unincorporated 
business. It is a mixture of labour income and investment income. ; 


Generally speaking, only money incomes that arise in the course of production 
of goods and services going through market channels are included. If goods and 
services are both produced and consumed within the household (for example, the 
services of housewives) no corresponding income is included. 


In several important instances, the procedure is broadened to include an 
estimate of incomes for which there is no corresponding money flow. These earnings 
received “in kind” include the estimated value of food and clothing issues to members 
of the Armed Forces; board and other allowances received in kind by employees 
(valued in general at cost to the employer); imputed rent of owner-occupied houses; 
and certain products retained by sellers for their own consumption, such as food 
grown and consumed on farms (valued at prices for which they would otherwise 
have been sold). 


While some incomes other than money incomes are thus included in national 
income, certain money receipts are excluded. Capital profits and losses are excluded 
by definition. In addition, a number of cash payments within the economy are 
classified as “transfer payments” because they do not arise from current production 
of goods and services and cannot be called earnings from productive operatio ns. 
These transfer payments include such things as family allowances, unemploymen! 
insurance benefits, war service gratuities, and interest on government debt which 
was not issued to finance existing real assets. . 
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All components of the national income are included before deduction of income 
taxes. The total is equivalent to the net value of production and its movement over a 
period of time provides an excellent indicator of economic conditions. The national 
income expanded from $3,940,000,000 i in 1938 to $9,685,000,000 in 1944, an increase 
of 146 p.c. In the transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy, the aggregate 
dropped slightly to $9,212,000,000 in 1946 which was still 134 p.c. above the 
1938 level. This high level of peacetime economic activity is a reflection of the great 
advance made during the War in employment and industrial production, but it 
should be remembered that this expansion reflects increase in price as well as growth 
in real production. 


The classification of the national income by distributive shares provides 
interesting and useful information. The four main components shown in Table 1 
are salaries and wages, military pay and allowances, investment income and net 
income of unincorporated business, agricultural and other. Salaries and wages and 
military pay and allowances were responsible for 61 p.c. of the total, on the average, 
over the period 1938 to 1946 inclusive, while investment income accounted for 
20 p.c. and net income of unincorporated business for 19 p.c. These proportions 
varied slightly from year to year but not sufficiently to be significant. It should be 
noted that the small change in the relative share of each category provides, by itself, 
no information as to changes in earnings per capita.for various types of productive 
service. For example, an increase in salaries and wages might be due to an increase 
in the number of people employed, while a proportionate change in investment 
income or in net income of unincorporated business might accrue to a constant or 
diminishing number of people. In short, it is necessary to know the number of 
individuals receiving income in each category before per capita income in these 
categories can be determined. 


Even this additional information would not enable us to determine changes in 
the size distribution of income from the changes in income shares. There are wide 
‘differences in the size of individual receipts within each income category. In the 
total of salaries, wages and supplementary labour income are included individuals 

who receive a salary of, say, $20,000 and individuals receiving a wage of $1,000. 
Moreover, many individuals receive more than one type of i income, since an individual 
drawing a salary may also receive . ‘dividends from stocks or. “interest” on_bonds. 


It would be useful to classify national income by regions and by industries. 
Sufficient information is available at present to prepare only distributions of salaries, 
wages and supplementary labour income and of net income of unincorporated busi- 
ness, agricultural and other, by provinces for the years 1938 to 1944, inclusive. 

Figures for 1939 to 1944 appear in Tables 3 and 4, respectively. 


Gross National Product at Market Prices.—Gross national product differs 
from national income in that it includes depreciation allowances and indirect taxes 
as it is measured at market prices. 

The market value of the goods and services produced annually can be divided 
5 into various costs of production, including profits. Gross national product at 

market prices is defined as the value of all goods and services produced in a year by 
the labour, capital and enterprise of Canadian residents measured through a con- 
solidated national accounting of all costs involved in their production. These 
costs include labour income, investment income and net income of unincorporated 
"business, that is, the aggregate of national income, and, in addition, net indirect 
foxes and depreciation allowances. Indirect taxes, such as sales taxes, excise and 


ql 
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real property taxes are treated as business costs and must, therefore, be included. 
Certain subsidies paid by governments are regarded as enabling the general public 
to buy goods and services at less than the prices that would otherwise prevail, or 
as supporting the earnings of producers. Subsidies benefiting the public in this 
way are consequently treated as offsets to indirect taxes collected by the government. — 
Annual depreciation and similar business reserves are elements of business cost and — 
are necessarily added to obtain the gross national product at market prices. 


Purchases of raw materials and other goods and services by one business from 
another are not added, as such, in this compilation. The production of these gocds— 
and services involves costs that are already counted in the general compilation of all 
costs of production. From this point of view, gross national product is said to be a 
consolidated total. 


Since the gross national product covers all productive economic activities, it 
provides useful information about the development of the economy as a whole. lta 
is important by itself and in relation to nationalincome. The tremendous expansion — 
in production that has taken place as a result of the stimulus of wartime demand is 
illustrated by the increase of gross national product from $5,075,000,000 in 1938 to- 
$11,771,000,000 in 1944—an increase of 132 p.c. Preliminary estimates for 1946 
indicate that the total was $11,129,000,000, or 119 p.c. above the 1938 level. 
It must be noted, however, that the gross national product, like the national income, 
is measured in current dollars. It is, therefore, affected by price changes as we 
as by changes in real production. With existing information, it is not possible to 
judge precisely how much of the change in gross national product is due to rising 
prices and how much to change in real production. Some indication can, however, 
be obtained from the fact that from 1938 to'1946 the index of wholesale prices went 
up 38 p.c. while the cost of living increased 21 p.c. 4 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices.—The goods and services 
produced in a period must be disposed of in some way: they are either sold at home or 
abroad, or added to inventories. Gross national expenditure is defined as the market 
value of all goods and services produced by the labour, capital and enterprise of 
Canadian residents in a year, measured through a consolidated national accounting 
of the sales of these goods and services, including changes in inventories. Thus i 
measures the same total as gross national product but in a different way. 


If all enterprises were to publish accurate accounts on a uniform basis, the two 
statistical totals—gross national product and gross national expenditure—would, 
in fact, be equal. These conditions are not fulfilled in practice. National accounts 
must summarize transactions of enterprises that do not all keep accurate accounts 
on the same basis, together with transactions of households, farms and small concerns 
that may not keep accounts at all. For these and other reasons some discrepancy 
between the two sides is inevitable but, considering the over-all magnitudes involved, 
it is interesting to note how close a balance is achieved. 


Gross national expenditure can be divided into four main components: (1) con- 
7. 


sumer expenditure; (2) government expenditure; (3) gross investment at hom 
(business expenditure on capital account); and (4) net foreign expenditure. . 
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Consumer expenditure (personal expenditure on consumer goods and services, 
Table 2, item 1) comprises expenditure of Canadian residents on consumer goods 
and services as ordinarily understood except that expenditure on housing is excluded 
and added to gross investment at home. Other consumer durables such as auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators are included in consumer expenditure. 


Government expenditure (Table 2, item 2) includes all expenditures on goods 
and services by the Federal, Provincial and Municipal Governments. “The total 
falls into two broad groups: (1) Government expenditure on services (measured by 
salaries, wages and interest); and (2) Government purchases of the products of 
business. Expenditure for war and non-war purposes is shown separately. It is to 
be noted that government outlays other than for goods and services are not included 
here—for example, family allowances and veteran gratuities. 


Gross investment at home (Table 2, item 3) is divided into: (1) expenditure on 
new plant and equipment, including residential and commercial construction as 
well as expenditure for replacement of existing plant and equipment; and (2) the net 
change in inventories. Investment by government enterprises, such as the Canadian 
National Railways and Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, is included 
here. 


Sales to consumers, to business, to government and to foreigners contain the 
value of goods and services imported. from abroad. In so far as imports are the 
product of the labour, capital and enterprise of foreigners and not of Canadian 
residents, they must be excluded from gross national expenditure. This is ac- 
complished by subtracting current expenditure abroad (including investment income 
paid abroad). On the other hand, current receipts from abroad (including invest- 
ment income received from abroad) are included in gross national expenditure. 
The effect of these last two adjustments is to include in gross national expenditure 
only, the net foreign balance on current account (Table 2, item 4 minus item 5). 


Sales between businesses of raw materials and other goods are not counted as 
such because they are already accounted for in the market valuation of the compo- 
nents outlined above. For example, the market price of an automobile sold by 
firm A includes the value of tires bought from firm B. The value of these tires is 
not included again in arriving at gross national expenditure. From this point of 
view, the sales included in gross national expenditure are said to be consolidated. 


Analysis of the distribution of national expenditure, as portrayed in Table 2, 
reveals the tremendous wartime expansion in the share of the country’s output 
absorbed by government expenditure and the extent to which this expansion was 
based on military requirements. In 1938, government purchases amounted to 
14 p.c. of national expenditure. In 1944, the proportion increased to 48 p.c. In 
the transition year 1946, government wartime expenditures were drastically reduced. 
The decline was offset in large part by the expenditures of consumers and business, 
while exports, bolstered by government loans, were maintained at a high level. 
Consumer expenditure increased because of diminution of wartime savings programs, 
the greater availability of goods and a substantial rise in personal income (see p. 944). 
Business spent large amounts for reconverting plant and equipment and for replen- 
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ishing depleted inventories. The problem for the future is whether effective demand 
will remain at a high enough level! in the non-government sectors, in the form of 
consumer expenditure, business investment and exports, to continue to balance the 
decline in government expenditure. This is of primary importance in maintaining 
full employment. 


Personal Income.—A portion of the national income is not paid out to 
individuals. Undistributed profits, corporate profit taxes and profits of govern- 
ment enterprises are included in this portion. The remainder of the national income 
is paid out to persons in the. form of salaries and wages, net income of unincorporated 
business, agricultural and other, rents, dividends, and the like. When the paid-out 
portion of the national income is added to those personal receipts that do not 
represent payments for productive operations (i.e., transfer payments), the 
aggregate known as “personal income” is obtained. | 


In 1938, personal income amounted to $3,973,000,000, while in 1945 it was 
$8,814,000,000, an increase of 122 p.c. In the transitional year 1946, the figure 
rose to $9,172,000,000. The rise in 1946 was due largely to the increase in transfer 
payments by the Government to individuals in the form of war-service gratuities, 
re-establishment credits, and family allowances. 


A part of personal income is absorbed by direct taxes, part is spent on consumer 
goods and services while the remainder is saved. The aggregate of personal income — 
less direct taxes is known as “‘disposable income’’. Consumer expenditure depends 
on a number of factors including the size of past savings, credit facilities and the 
price level. But it depends most of all on disposable income. Accordingly, this 
aggregate is very useful in forecasting the size of gross national product and employ- 
ment. A table giving the disposition of personal income between taxes, consumer 
expenditures and savings is in course of preparation. 


1939-46 
Norz.—Figures for 1938 are given at p. 877 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 19462 

Salaries, wages and supplementary 

LADOUTSDCOMNG: Sere act olen ise oe 2,540 | 2,860 | 3,529 | 4,233 | 4,790 | 4,969 | 4,865 5,112 
Military pay and allowances....... 32 193 386 641 910 1,068 1,132 315 
Investment income...............- 782 hoot, T1015. D18 see Dba} a, COS be eS5e) eel oho 1,776 
Net income of unincorporated 

business, agricultural and other. . 867 949 1,081 1, 638 1,560 | 1,863 1,674 2,009 
Totals, Net National Income at ; : 

Factor Costin oi rts-n evden sits 4,221 | 5,112} 6,514] 8,277] 9,069 | 9,685 | 9,587 9,212 
Indirect taxes less subsidies........ 743 843 1,062 1,092 1,125 1/125 1,006 1,237 
Depreciation allowances and similar 

DUsINESSICOStae sicaiee cess Ales 528 581 684 771 819 771 711 756 
Residual error of estimate for re- : 

conciliation with Table 2........ +3 | +492 +75 | +156 | +111 | +190] +174 —76 
Totals, Gross National Product 

at Market Prices............... 5,495 | 6,628 | 8,335 | 10,296 | 11,124 | 11,771 | 11,478 | 11,129° 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Preliminary. 
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2.—Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices, 1938-46 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 | 1946? 


CN , , , , Sa 


Personal expenditure on 
consumer goods and 
SCrvices, ot weve bos .ee-| 3,700 | 3,799 | 4,293 | 4,956 | 5,511} 5,896 | 6,268} 6,824 7,383 


Government expenditure— 
(a) War—Goods and ser- 
vices, excluding Mu- 


Cus AT es ees 37 75 683) ihe 1209" 273301). Seli4.) 8,336.) > 1,816 735 
Mutual Aid, ete..... - - - ~ 1,002 516 961 1,041 200 
(b) Non-war........... 682 703 661 665 683 697 764 850 1,000 
Gross Investment at 
Home— 
(a) Plant and equip- , 
Mehta aie eee 505 490 667 842 689 571 657 823 1,100 
(b) Inventories— 
Wheat Board..... 88 94 5 —39 35 110 —7| —212 —33 
Other sees oe —55 215 337 280 104 | —267 —37 | —166 308 
Current receipts from 4 


abroad for goods and 

services, excluding Mu- 

tuslAid;-ete.3 2G nasi. 1,363 | 1,452'| 1,802 | 2,464 | 2,373 | 3,456) 3,558 | 3,590 80225 
Deduct current expend- 

itures abroad for goods 

and services............ —1,261 |—1,331 |—1,627 |—1,967 |—2,275 |—2,858 |—3,539 |—2,914 | —2,865 
Residual error of estimate 

for reconciliation with 


SPADES IM, Renee. divas oho: +16 —2 —93 —75} —156| —111 | -—190] —174 +76 
Totals, Gross National 
Expenditure at Market 
| ¢ ins tren See aN et pa 5,075 | 5,495 | 6,628 | 8,335 | 10,296 | 11,124 | 11,771 | 11,478 | 11,129 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Preliminary. 3 In addition to the exclusion of Mutual Aid, minor 


adjustments have been made in the figures of Current Receipts; see Tables 1 to $ of the Section on Canadian 
Balance of International Payments, pp. 908-909. 


3.—Salaries, Wages and Supplementary Labour Income, by Provinces, 1939-44 
Norr.—Figures for 1938 are given at p. 877 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Province or Territory 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Prince Edward Island................4% 8 8 10 10 12 13 
BECCA, ieee sha Saige als: o('s'p © ove aie 2 oh ate 100 115 144 178 207 220 
MGW IBTUNSWICK..\.5.. 0528s tence suvedes. 67 75 90 106 120 131 
OES Rist. i aes was sale Hae wy BN ce a’ o'hs 673 759 960 1,176 1,351 1,418 
RAO PRE ee Scie s bats sie oan Fiat # ree 1,073 1, 227 1,526 1, 807 2,017 2,053 
CEs at CS a ee er oe 142 153 180 201 219 235 
REREAtOHOWAL 5 ons 2.15 anne tar bongs 101 109 123 136 149 163 
a ae ee er 130 142 169 188 212 229 
BEAST. COOUIINDIA, vos cues c cst seccc deans 243 269 323 427 499 503 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 3 3 4 4 4 4 

RIRUNRGS Hoa 35.5105 ed as ow ea 2,540 2,860 3,529 4,233 4,790 4,969 
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a a 
4.—Net Income of Unincorporated Business, by Provinces, 1939-44! 
Nore.—Figures for 1938 are given at p. 878 of the 1946 Year Book. 

(Millions of Dollars) 


Province or Territory 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Prince award. Island. ces. cero 6 7 8 11 14 13 
INTO VISCO tla eee nee eee ie cee beteraee 25 30 32 39 48 49 
ING wel runswick: cristae eit aias bie teas 20 23 28 36 43 43 
Quechee... ad. | Rede PRR eRe eeeeee 185 209 240 288 327 343 
@ntario ss bs. bc Be as eek cee oes 287 313 393 _ 486 493 - 539 
IMSni tobe. cs etme ee canteen sit aches 59 67 83 137 146 152 
Sas lcatche wall... sslso + sabe aelesarsioke enable eyes 129 121 109 315 218 376 
NWS ea ee a ee PB inioR echo oe wit eet 96 115 106 231 164 231 
British: Colum bide as eee cetera: 59 63 80 93 104 115 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 1 1 7 2 3 2 

Camadasey. saceece ones 867 949 1,081 1,638 1,560 1,868 


Pie oo A Vee ee ee SS eee ee 


1 Included in this table is income of farm operators from current farm production in the amounts shown 
below; these figures are not to be taken as total income of persons living on farms:— 


Province or Territory 1989 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Prince Edward Island.............+.+- 4 4 5 8 10 9 
INGVa Scotian crc ree eee ieee re 9 11 10 12 17 15 
IN@w. Bruns wiGke ae oer cicreteniainas 8 11 13 20 25 24 
Quebec sws.etestd: clerk bs ne een 82 97 112 143 178 179 
Ontarioc Vie. ee eee eae tele cnyeraiet 130 — 142 197 274 275 307 
Manitoba ceria rtcciec ctearrer onels 36 42 54 105 114 116 
Saskatchewan achicha sue kisia lamer 110 100 85 288 190 344 
ALDEr batee ot acoso racers ta cere bustelal eel oreletd ona 72 90 78 197 129 190 
Brivis" Columbia ee ele eis steteyereol 15 16 24 31 42 45 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... Nil Nil Nil NGL Nil Nil 
CANADA oom patriot eee wate stare 466 513 578 1,078 980 1,227 


5.—Personal Income Payments, 1939-46 


Nore.—The residual error shown in Tables 1 and 2 has not been taken into account in this table. 
Figures for 1938 are given at p. 878 of the 1946 Year Book. 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 19451 19462 


Net national income at factor cost..| 4,221 5,112 | 6,514] 8,277 | 9,069 | 9,685 9,587 9,212 
Transfer payments from govern- 

ments and business to individuals. 347 342 327 357 396 501 849 1,469 
Less: Employer and employee con- 

tributions to social security and 


industrial pension funds.........- 53 59 96 144 185 173 179 198 
Less: Components of investment in- 
come not paid out to individuals.... B44 641 1,033 1,235 1,803 1, 289 1, 443 1, 31g 


Totals, Personal Income 
Payments.) <s6.sacaiss 4203 4,171 | 4,754 | 5,712 | 7,255 | 7,977 8,724 | 8,814 9,17 


1 Revised preliminary. 2 Preliminary. 
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PART III.—DOMINION, PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments* 


The purpose of this Section is to present combined statistics of public finance 
for all governments of Canada—Dominion, Provincial and Municipal. Table 1 
presents the combined debt of all governments as at the governmental fiscal year 
ends nearest Dec. 31, 1945, while the combined revenues and expenditures presented 
in Tables 3 and 4, respectively, are for governmental fiscal years ended nearest — 
Dec. 31, 1944. 


Combined Debt.—The statistics of provincial and municipal debt appear in 
greater detail in Tables 33 and 40, respectively. The rapid growth of the combined 
debt during the war period 1942-45 as shown in Table 2, has been due to the fact 
that large increases in the Dominion debt have overshadowed considerable reductions 
in provincial and municipal debt. However, it should be noted that the Dominion 
was able to finance the War without recourse to the issue of foreign pay bonds, 
and that the large increase in bonds outstanding represents additions to internal 
rather than external debt. 


* Revised under the direction of J. H. Lowther, Director, Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


1.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments in Canada, 1945, with Totals 
for 1944 
Nors.—These figures are as at the governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1945. 
See eee 


atest Combined 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipalé Total corer Sauk al 
: menta 
Debt Debt 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Direct Debt— 
Fundedidebtitscccdkie. «05 14,823,088 | 1,641,663 - - - - 
Less: Sinking funds....... 195, 062 ~ a - - 
Net funded debt.......... 14, 823,088 1, 446, 601 - - = - 
Treasury bills..<¢ 203. <2!.j. 1,446, 0001 210, 149 - _ = - 
Savings deposits.......... 35,537 48, 448 - - - - 
Temporary loans.......... ~ 25,790 - - - - 
Other direct liabilities....| 1,784,734? 73,347 - = - - 


Totals, Direct Debt (less 
sinking funds)........ 18,089,359 | 1,804,335 ~ - - - 


a i | earner S| ns eS lS 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 948. 
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1.—Composition of Total Debt of All Governments in Canada, 1945, with Totals 
for 1944—concluded 


Deduct : 
inter. Combined 


Item Dominion Provincial | Municipalé Total govern- pains 
reel | Bobi 
$7000 $’000 $'000 $7000 $7000 || $7000 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds........ 588, 4723 135, 134 - - = _ 
Less: Sinking funds....... 4, 8514 4,627 - - - - 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 583, 621 130, 507 - - = = 


Loans under the Municipal 

Improvement Assistance 

NCH ALOIS Ss tien eal tode ce - 5,317 - - - 
Guaranteed bank loans 

and other indirect lia- : 

UtiCs Mckee cats oie 9,1895 39, 725 - - - - 


Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less sinking funds)... 592,810 175,549 - - - = 


Grand Totals, 1945....| 18,682,169 | 1,979,884 - - - - 
1944. 15,842,556 | 1,994,950 | 1,027,381 | 18,864,877 273,686 || 18,591,201 


1JIncludes $740,000 deposit certificates and $256,000 six-month notes. 2 Excludes provincial 
debt accounts. 3Includes both guaranteed and unguaranteed issues of the Canadian National 
Railways and National Harbours Boards at Mar. 31 to correspond with fiscal year end of the Dominion. 
4 Includes deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold, held by the Canadian National Railways. 5 Excludes 
contingent liability in respect of the Dominion’s guarantee of deposits maintained by _ chartered 
banks in the Bank of Canada, miscellaneous guarantees the amounts of which were not finally determined 
or were indeterminate at the close of the fiscal year, and contingent liabilities of the Canadian National 
Railways. 6 Municipal figures for Province of Quebec not available at time of going to press (see 
Table 40, pp. 994-995). 


2.—Combined Debt of All Governments in Canada, 1942-45 


Item 1942 1943 1944 19451 
$7000 $7000 ~ $7000 $7000 
Direct Debt— 
Punded'! de btetp tere caec ves ae ace wma re beret nes 9,596,267 | 12,287,936 | 14,556, 235 ~ 
hess: Sinking funds. teseavials ven ee eae seater redo 422,494 436,868 | 402,088 - 
Net funded-debteiancksras cams eo eee eee 9,173,773 | 11,851,068 } 14,154, 197 - 
“Preasury, DILISC Ss eke c sot erates Mero tin Gare ol uaetaseral eae 1, 212, 651 1,212,096 1,692,099 - 
A VIN PSK EDOSINSUeRe seite sulk’ sorte Bicete Grae ste betes sine 2 64, 079 69, 847 79,240 - 
DETR DORAL Y: LOANS Ms einem. cate oroiete teste Slows Rasieieeateeteteyers 86, 666 65, 194 30, 848 - 
Other direct Wabilaties:iis +. pearls. cate iolsrers olathe ore 914,753 | 1,228,080 | 1,686, 283 - 
Totals, Direct Debt (less sinking funds)......... 11,451,922 | 14,426,285 | 17,642,667 - 
Indirect Debt— ee 

ATUATANLEEG “DONUSi a cet ciak seer re aa he Coes Koes e 977,638 948, 893 851, 682 - 
TBCSS sy Sin kan PurUn Sty cya a peeeieriee ctisseee ccs peenace boaeys LWA S el 16, 892 18, 124 - 
Net guaranteedsbOndshiie canes. sesius Selene dacs eet 960, 121 932,001 833, 558 ~ 

lane aad the Municipal Improvements Assistance 
A CE: NOB is ete © archers tr iene ots) ames OF 4 coeltiat Maretate, lene ‘ -- = - - 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities. 105, 337 75, 169 114,976 - 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less sinking funds)....... 1,065,458 | 1,007,170 948,534 - 
Grand!'Totals 30.9. oso tattisie partes OO as 12,517,380 | 15,433,455 | 18,591,201 os 


1 Municipal figures for Province of Quebec not available at time of going to press (see Table 40, 
pp. 994-995). 

Combined Revenues and Expenditures.—Tables 3 and 4 present an over- 
all picture of Dominion, provincial and municipal finance by combining ordinary 
and capital account revenues and expenditures for each level of government. Since 
all expenditure—ordinary or capital—is included, amounts provided for debt 
retirement have been excluded to avoid duplication. The revenues and expenditures 
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presented in these tables are on a “net’’ basis since the following revenues have been 
treated as offsets to their corresponding expenditures: shared-cost contributions of 
other governments, institutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities 
and services, and interest revenue exclusive of sinking fund earnings. Certain 
inter-governmental transfersysuch as the payments of the Dominion to the provinces 
for the vacation of tax fields are neither conditional grants nor payments for services 
and cannot, therefore, be offset against any specific expenditure. These are set out 
separately in Tables 3 and 4 so as to show grand totals of revenue and expenditure 
for each level of government as well as totals excluding inter-governmental transfers. 


_ Discrepancies between the amounts shown in Tables 3 and 4 as inter-govern- 
mental transfers are due to variations in the fiscal year ends and accounting practices 
of governments. 


‘ 3.—Combined Revenues of All Governments in Canada, 194 


Norre.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1944. See text above re inter- 
governmental transfers. 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total 
: $’000 $000 $7000 $°000 
Taxes— 
COrHOEANIGN «| cyte cee. 55s weitlinernte © 20-02 Heine tees 2's: 625, 241 763 - 626, 004 
Customs duties and import taxes 214, 502 Ss en - 214, 502 
CI RSGINTIME Cea Re = Sie Meee leds 0. ths ioe atedeteetinye © sh) = 29,671 47,082 - 76, 753 
Generairaales <.. seme on v ccleetetstoeids «| vice sleet tapers ais 209,390 17, 856 7,981 1 235,227 
TIneome—persons........- SPE ee Ter er ais ore 7 672,755 590 - 673,345 
gee) EB BAEC 0 he as age te eg ees a era 71,055 70, 434 - 141, 489 
ET Aas i ro0 1, 0 Uy (l= ee SERCH HORE MORITA OICIC ACHR ECE ROAR AO 17, 251 23 , 483 - 40, 734 
Real.and personal property... «wee eccvecnve sce dae - 6,511 265, 488 271,999 
FU OCIACO Gere RAS En Co Reine Ab omer aaa 151,605 4,999 - 156, 604 
\iinalacoy skit: 0: >.< og SOORIOn OR SSO OGC GOR ut OG Sem ae 28,599 - - 28,599 
Other taxes..../..... tae t teeter ee eeeenerseter sence 134,557 9,845 25, 942 170, 344 
PE tes EROS uieon)a cdg iin she setae oie ss vn, o sew 2,154, 626 181, 563 299, 411 2,635, 600 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
VENT Tone FTC LO carey See care cess ctiri act oes las ne hale, are 1919, vie ore Lake - 30, 964 - 30,964 
Others -reeeo0 st es Serv reees neveeeetvet 4, 802-+-- -- 11,076 7,749 PBS Th G 
ETO EAS LICENCES: LC) Tate is41< weiela oisicis oe(eahe 91s <1 4,892 42,040 7,749 54, 681 
(TN Howat nt Se Ath iodo caccoe GeO SsOOe eon c 1,259 35, 020 - 36,279 
Canadian National Railway surplus...............066. 23,027 - = 23, 027 
Municipal public utility contributions.....5..5+..... me hoe i ee 17,043 17,043 
POS M1 GO (NEST Ne masse eeiee erie rial ctola: o olscose ov areintovels olaisgendée 10, 669 - - = 
Banc Of GCAHAGA DLOMUS Mas: dae dey calc calowselellee ose cioes 18,079 -: = 218, 6432 
MST ion ANC COUMAC Cae sie co cie tete ieee islareictace © eece the ie 9 4,586 - - - 
Miscellaneous TEV CLUOMEIE chic a a Harsetore lewrsala) dientiete (ele slatere 185, 309 3, 646 26, 945 30,591 
Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter-governmental 
MESRATISE OTA MAE OG vis Coe Haein c lel o'sle c wiscaie wiseeans 2,402, 447 262, 269 351, 148 3,015, 864 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Dominion subsidies to provin€eS........5-.eeseeeees - 14,385 ~ 14,385 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities...............+ - - 3, 292 3, 292 
Machinonior tax fleldcess . . ccc eens «os. delaineieiere nae - 80, 767 3,928 84, 695 
Gasoline tax GUaATATITCES. . occ siecle cars os oiose erntere oie oie « - 10, 603 - 10, 603 
Nova Scotia highway tax........2:-.ess ners e renee ~ 430 a 430 
Municipal Commissioner’s levy (Manitoba)......... - 910 - 910 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Puch DODENUURES ens ok cere Ae sos oo so Gelesleinie = = os - 1,585 - 1,585 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers......... - 108, 680 7,220 115,900 
Grand Totals................- et. Sons 2,402,447 370,949 358,368 3,131,764 
’ 
1 Includes provincial profits from liquor control. NM 2 Includes $173,103, being excess of refunds 


over expenditure re expansion of industry. 3 As per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act. 
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4.—Combined Expenditures of All Governments in Canada, 1944 


Norr.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1944. See text on p. 949 re inter- 
governmental transfers. 


Item Dominion | Provincial | Municipal Total 
$7000 $’000 $000 $000 
Public Welfare— 
Healthrand hospitalieare,: desc. ce sce sc eke ceniee 1,747 35, 978 Lvecon 54, 960 
Labour and unemployment insurance...............- _ 82,855 2,001 - ' 34, 856 
ROTI OE, eis erences eerste artic atu AOE eens Bel Caters 5 3,083 2,852 6,240 
Old age,and blind ‘pensions*3....c chee eee ee 39,544 17, 248 273 57,060 
Others. a. Ube tetas tacts Pee ee okey Meee. 5, 902 16, 857 23, 894 46, 653 
‘Lotals; Public, Weltare: 20 3.. s%.. 50s eee 80, 053 75, 462 44,254 199, 769 
TLAUNCALIONS hts calves AE eee Ee 4,704 66, 433 99,501 |} . 170,638 
‘DEANsportaion.. pee REE Ee ane 176, 498 63, 969 42,232 282,699 
Agricilpure sr. «cee eeeee Gee ns eae hae ee 74, 745 14,792 - 89, 537 
Fublio Moniain : Ngee a8 nce, hehe Ae ches ote oe oes 11,729 20,366 ~ 32,095 
National defence tetanic s a. or re eee n os oa ee ek 2,885, 812 ~ - 2,885, 812 
Veterans’ pensions and aftercare.............sceceeeers 109, 660 ~ - 109, 660 
Mittal aides iocegert oe oss Se OO he Ee torr: 860, 465 - ~ 860, 465 
Expansion of industry ..... ‘checka BE « Se ee 3 ~ = - 
Price control and rationing... 0. tan vc cee gerees eee 192, 006 = - 192, 006 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)!........... 311,411 57,514 37,405 406, 330 
Other expendi turésvinwae. o... o Bee eee ee 95,966 40,995 93, 433 230, 394 
Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter-govern- 
mental, Pransters) cs. meee ce Eee ee 4,803,049 339,531 316, 825 5,459, 405 
Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Dominion subsidies to provinces.........<..-.-2000- 14, 445 - - 14, 445 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities...............- - 3, 290 - 3,290 
Vacationtor tax felds2t wikis Meee ee eee 82,977 - - 82, 977 
Gasoline tax puarantee?, ¢..0; kota. ssa ces Coen 10,357 - - 10, 357 
Nova Scotia highway tax...,..........- By Matas veel! - = 440 440 
Municipal Commissioner’s Levy (Manitoba)........ - - 878 878 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Fund: Debenturest?.\. te ae eee 1,585 | - - 1,585 
Totals, Inter-governmental Transfers........... 109,364 3,290 1,318 113,972 
Grand. Totals. 5c2.cc Fos eee omen cites 4,912,413 342,821 318,143 5,573,377 
1 Excludes interest on common school fund and school lands fund debentures shown below under inter- 
governmental transfers. 2 As per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act. 3 Refunds 


in 1944-45 exceeded expenditures. (See Table 3, footnote 2.) 


Section 2.—Dominion Public Finance* 


A sketch of public finance, from the French regime to the outbreak of the War 


of 1914-18, appears at pp. 742-748 of the 1941 Year Book, while detailed sketches 
re tax changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including 
the more important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945 
is given at pp. 918-923 of the 1945 Year,Book. Tax changes included in the 1945-46 
and 1946-47 Budgets are given at pp. 883-884 of the 1946 edition. 


The 1947-48 Budget.—The Budget for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, was 
presented to Parliament on Apr. 29, 1947.¢ The financial accounts for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 showed revenues of $2,984,277,000 compared with expenditures of 
$2,632,127,000 leaving a surplus for the year of about $352,000,000. After taking 
account of the effect of the tax changes outlined below, a surplus of $190,000,000 was 
forecast for the fiscal year 1947-48. 


The principal features of the tax changes made were:— 


Personal Income Tar— 

A new schedule of rates effective July 1, 1947, reduced income taxes, on the 
average, by 29 p.c., compared with the rates in effect for the first half of 1947. 
Reductions ranged from 54 p.c. in the bottom brackets to 6 p.c. or 7 p.c. in the 
ae ht Exemptions and allowances remained as established in the 1946-47 

udget. 


te * Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, C.M.G., Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, 
awa. 
t Copies of the 1947 Budget may be obtained on application from the Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


————— 
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Corporation and Excess Profits Taxes— i 
Corporation income tax at the rate of 30 p.c., plus a tax of 15 p.c. on excess 
corporation profits was continued. The excess profits tax is to be dropped, however, 
at the end of 1947. 
A 5 p.c. withholding tax on dividends paid by wholly owned Canadian sub- 
sidiaries to their parent companies abroad was introduced. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion 


Table 5 gives the Balance Sheets of the Dominion for 1942-46. On the asset side, 
accounts classified as active assets are shown; these represent cash or investments 
that are interest-producing or have a readily realizable cash value. On the liability 
side, such liabilities as have been ascertained and brought into the accounts are 
given. No liability is shown for interest accrued but not due, nor for current obli- 
gations incurred for supplies or services but not paid for at the end of the fiscal 
year. Indirect liabilities under guarantees are not reflected in the Balance Sheets, 
but are set out in a special schedule. (See p. 978.) 


The excess of liabilities over active assets, designated the net debt, is analysed 
in a statement appended to the Balance Sheet, and is apportioned to non-active 
assets, which include capital expenditures and non-productive investments, and to 
accumulated deficits in Consolidated Deficit Account. 


5.—Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1942-46 
Norre.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


ASSETS 
Item 
1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 
Active Assets— $ $ $ $ eat 
Cashing tee ites. Sethe ssc 803, 248, 657 91, 908, 327 18, 239, 121 157,766,568] 808,611,480 
Departmental working 
capital advances............ 6, 418, 681 6, 839, 988 7, 813, 296 7,373, 699 9,327,052 
Loans and Advances— 
To railway and_ shipping 
COMPANIES ech scfes esses 446,938,591] 576,663,686}. 572,756,589) 656,364,583) 699,528,379 
To Foreign Exchange Control 
IS CAT CLMee atetiket tea Seta atoretyo ade 725,000,000} 400,000,000} 585,000,000} 850,000,000} 1,550, 000, 000 
To sundry Government 
AON CLES ree oeonats io sar ene 145,081,450] 187,762,676} 305,858,515} 282,169,911] 275,657,064 
To Provincial and Municipal 
Governments ............. 163,990,778] 163,092,312} 162,655,193} 178,253,940) 178,903, 894 
To United Kingdom and 
other governments........ 152, 169, 281 999, 904,469] 1,190, 124,511] 1,151, 852, 580 817,311, 425 
Miscellaneous.............-. -29, 412,032 32, 961, 699 28, 405, 282 35, 066, 038 19, 513, 724 
Investments— 
Bank of Canada capital stock. 5, 920, 000 5, 920, 000 5, 920, 000 5, 920, 000 5, 920, 000 
Central Mortgage and 
Housing capital............ - - - - 25, 000, 000 
Central Mortgage Bank 
Capitalstock.thi. Riese: 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 = 
Canadian Farm Loan Board. 36, 537, 282 34, 029, 927 29,025, 335 24,024,189 21,623, 227 
Miscellaneous. ..........006- 41, 873, 851 34, 228, 796 190, 160, 114 343, 712,367 162, 169, 357 
Provincial debt accounts..... 2,296, 152 2, 296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 
Deferred charges—unamort- 
ized discounts and commis- 
BIONS ON 1OANS 6.)6..05 slo eds cals 55,575, 167 74, 958, 535 81, 660, 678 86, 739,038 92,551,071 
Sundry suspense accounts..... 144,363} 401,214,256] 538,873,551 757,030, 444) 1,025, 027, 959 
Totals, Active Assets..... 2, 614,851,285] 3,012,030,823] 3,719,038,337| 4,538,819,509| 5,688, 440,734 
Less—Reserve for possible 
losses on ultimate realiza- 
tion of active assets........ 50, 000, 000 75,000,000} 100,000,000) 125,000,000) 150,000,000 
MCG MOUS Fae. co ea ccsa 2,564,851,285| 2,937,030,823| 3,619,038,337| 4,413,819,509) 5,538, 440,734 
Balance of liabilities over 
active assets, being net 
Mobty Marsal iets seca tz 4, 045,221,161] 6,182, 849,101] 8, 740, 084, 893]11, 298, 362, 018) 18, 421, 405, 449 
Totals, Gross Debt....... 6, 610,072,446] 9,119,879, 924/12, 359,123, 230/15,712, 181,527) 18,959, 846,183 


NET DEBT 
Item 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ " $ $ $ 
Non-Active Assets— 240, 303, 982 240,261, 818| 240,257,732] 240, 237, 152 240, 214, 718 


425,957,326} 425,961,949] 426,384,171] 427,013,772 429, 327,013 
307,901,876] 311,112,485] 313,178,675} 315,005, 210 316, 847,001 
12, 572,185 12,572, 185 12, 616, 533 12, 616, 533 12, 616, 533 
9, 895, 948 9, 895, 948 9, 895, 948 9, 895, 948 9, 895, 948 
62,791, 485 62,791,436 62,791,435 62,791, 435 62,791,435 


267,283,019| 298,842,882} 336,680,463) 359,080,515 381, 711, 556 
18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
13, 871, 969 13, 871, 969 13, 707, 446 13, 158,350 13, 158, 350 


Public works, canals......... 
Public works, railways...... 
Public works, miscellaneous. 
Military property and stores. 
Territorial accounts......... 
Railway accounts (old)...... 
Canadian National Railways 
Securities Trust stock..... 
Canadian National Railways 
SCOCK ore ee tone Decades te 
Canadian National Steam- 
ships (loans non-active).... 
Miscellaneous investments 
and other accounts (non- 
ACULV.E)e eerie Gee Teeatner 


99, 366, 032 99, 966, 500 99,516, 760 99,987,614} 100,501,840 
1,457,943,772| 1,493,277,172| 1,533, 029,163) 1,557,786, 530 1,585,064, 394 
2,587,277, 389| 4,689,571, 929] 7,207,055, 730) 9,740,575, 488 11, 836, 341, 055 


Totals, Non-Active Assets 
Consolidated Deficit 


FACCOUN tee. scuisiienteeiarer ies aaa 
4,045,221,161| 6,182,849,101) 8,740,084,893 11, 298,362, 018/13, 421,405,449 
Totals, Net Debt......... a — 
LIABILITIES! 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


cee eee ce ee SS Ie a eee 


$ $ $ $ $ 
67, 822,988] 121,800,080} 106,450,236) 165, 067,379 182,394, 475 
341,240,964) 617,426,832} 862,876,698) 993, 601, 448 1, 366, 378, 362 


293,972,430] 326,837,109} 366,640,537) 406, 471,918 457, 993, 538 
1,121,605 7,179,721 16, 935, 035 26,378, 546 25,348, 721 
3,097, 731 37,097, 518 36,031,174 81, 334, 200 66, 491, 899 

11, 919, 969 11, 919, 969 11,919, 969 11, 919, 968 11, 919, 969 


18, 447, 123 11, 786, 980 21, 438, 040 43, 644, 493 41,677, 278 


- = = - 464,175 
5, 872, 449, 636] 7,985, 831, 715/10, 936, 831, 541 13, 983, 763, 575|16, 807, 177, 765 


Bleatineg deburmess.sseatereee 
Deposit and trust accounts..... 
Insurance, pension and guaranty 

ACCOUNES ainsi ee eee Se 
Welerredcreditsesses ere 
Sundry suspense accounts...... 
Provincial debt accounts.......]° 
Reserve for certain contingent 

Hiabilities tt. petew or ciee cls ae ee 
Reserve for conditional benefits 

—Veterans’ Land Act, 1942.. 
Funded debt, unmatured...... 


Totals, Liabilities or Gross 
Debte.9 es eee 6, 610,072,446] 9,119,879, 924112, 359,123, 230 15,712,181, 527|18, 959,846, 183 


1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the Dominion of Canada are dealt 
with in Table 26, p. 978. 


Subsection 2.—Revenues and Expenditures 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, revenues showed a slight increase over the 
previous fiscal year, while expenditures continued to decline. Total revenues of 
$3,013,185,074 were $325,850,275 higher than in 1945, and $248,167,361 higher than 
in 1944. Tax revenues were $47,731,739 higher than in 1945 but $234,453,097 
lower than the record level of 1944. Non-tax revenues increased by $278,118,536 
or 52-2 p.c., chiefly because of an increase of $263,696,824 in Special Receipts. 

Total expenditures declined by $109,383,418 or 2-1 p.c. from 1945. Expendi- 


tures for war and demobilization accounted for $4,002,949,197 or 77-9 p.c. of the 7 


total, a decline of $415,497,118 from 1945. Ordinary expenditures, covering the 
normal operating costs of Government increased by $294,526,186, chiefly because 
of the introduction of Family Allowance payments which amounted to $172,632, 147, 
and an increase of $90,139,681 in interest on the public debt. . 

Special expenditures amounted to $17,358,402 as compared with $7,505,786 in 
1945. This increase was due chiefly to higher payments under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. Expenditures under the heading ‘““Government-Owned Enter- 
prises” amounted to $1,333,417, $24,641 less than in 1945. The over-all deficit for 


the year amounted to $2,123,043,432, or $435,233,693 less than that for the previous : 


fiscal year. 


| 
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6.—Details of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-46 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Ordinary Revenues— $ $ $ $ $ 
Tax Revenues— 

Customs import duties....| 142,392, 233 118, 962,839 } 167,882,089 | 115,091,376 128, 876, 811 
BPxcisesdutiess...5.....2.% 110,090,940 | 138,720, 723 142,124, 331 151,922,140 | 186,726,318 
PHCOMMOLAKe oe bide es oa ee 403, 606,269 | 860, 188, 6721|1, 036,757,035] 977, 758,068) 932,729, 273 
National Defence tax......| 106,636,747 - - - - 
Excess profits tax.......... 135,168,345 | 434,580,6771| 428,717,840! 341,305,3571| 426, 696, 483 
SAMS RUAN Sel gece Seles o datigless 236,183,545 | 250,478,438 | 304,913,484 | 209, 389, 876 | 326,252,799 
War exchange tax.......... 100, 873, 982 94, 553, 380 118, 912, 840 98,164, 427 41,198, 213 
Succession duties.......... 6, 956, 574 13, 273, 483 15,019, 830 17, 250, 798 21, 447,573 
Gasoline tax. ui ssn! sss 24, 752, 396 24, 897, 924 24, 930, 255 29, 670, 693 29, 836, 191 
OPHOMGARESE ak iedcietelee esis 94,251,806 | 131,063,825 | 197,553,780 | 214, 073, 913 108, 594, 726 


‘es Ses fe eS | a ea, 


Totals, Tax Revenues... 


Ae SS |e ee a Ue Ll (ah a a ae 


Non-Tax Revenues— 


Rost Oftices.t2..s ccc toms: 45, 993, 872 48, 868, 762 61,070, 919 66, 055, 520 68, 613, 113 
Return on investments.... 21,748,701 41,242, 2372 48,281, 3132 60, 749, 1852 70, 914, 6262 
Bullion and coinage........ 4,767,481 5, 883, 515 8, 731, 9380 4,586, 427 4, 954, 034 
Premium, discount and ex- ; 
Ghangeheee wee ws cass 11, 855, 510 394, 880 2,153, 879 - - 
GHOR doen dase. foes evs 18,545, 802 19, 689, 403 13,044, 899 14,079, 593 16, 321, 694 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues.| 102,911,366 116, 078, 797 133, 282, 940 145, 470, 725 160, 803, 467 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues| 1,463,824,203 2,182,798,758 | 2,570,094,424 | 2,300,097,373 2,363,161,854 
Special Receipts (sundry re- ; 
ceipts and credits)......... 21,060,094 61,961,746 | 193,636,614 | 385,905,221 649,602,045 
Other Credits— 
Refunds on capital account... 1,021, 653 102, 616 93, 305 728,195 375, 643 
Credits to non-active accounts 2, 630, 393 4, 633, 057 1,193,370 604, 010 45, 532 
Totals, Other Credits...... 3,652,046 4,735,673 1,286,675 1,332,205 421,175 
Grand Totals, Revenues. | 1,488,536,342 | 2,249,496,177 2,765,017,713 | 2,687,334,799 3,013,185,074 


1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada, 


Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


7.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-46 | 
Norse.—Dashes in this table indicate that the corresponding stub item is not applicable for those years. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 

PR PEACONGNI Cs Sie pen ciare = es ia eo v'eg no Se Sets: 8,429,788 | 8,492,275 | 8,841,403 | 9, 424,274 | 10,318, 960 
Auditor General’s Office.............-- 456, 907 441, 506 347, 589 360, 851 379, 238 
Civil Service Commission...........-. 399,038 426,737 455,918 460, 441 479, 632 
External Affairs, including Office of 

Prime MAnISter canoes ne oss as? eae 1,047,490 | 1,156,066 | 1,596,406 | 1, 974,367 | 4,582,676 
Finance— 

Interest on public debt.............. 155,017,901 |188, 556,249 |242,681,180 |318, 994, 821 |409, 134, 502 

Cost of loan flotations.............-- 16,349,517 | 13,837,949 | 19,285,402 | 20, 678, 683 | 22,310, 720 

Subsidies to provinces..........----- 14, 408, 622 | 14,490,085 | 14,449,353 | 14, 445,267 | 14, 446, 629 

Payments to provinces under Domin- 

ion-Provincial taxation agreements.| 21,120,443 | 94, 214,558 | 95,434,862 | 93,338, 930 | 98,051,769 
Other grants and contributions....... 530, 944 525, 860 528, 458 530, 505 617,505 
Superannuation...........6+-220++6:: 435,018 391,397 345, 628 325,316 298, 988 
Government contribution to Super- 

ANNUATION HE UNC. 4. o<be corn «.apelels eels # ofe 2,347,226 | 2,341,302 | 2,298,594 2,340,793 | 2,696,038 
Old age pensions!.............++--+-- 29,611,796 | 29,976,014 | 30,377, 468 32, 187,185 2 
Premiums, discount and exchange.... - - - 16,348,193 | 14,733,764 

Wartimé Prices and Trade Board— 
Dominion Fuel Board Administra- 

tion, coal subsidies and subventions. 4, 880,172 3 3 3 3 

Other departmental expenditure. .... 3,816,899 | 4,187,983 | 4,481,128] 4, 724,155 | 13,404,607 
MA SAXOTECR Be PR ic ea Mone cts slates Be Atle so 1,679,072 | 1,698,909 | 1,696,035 2,159,170 | 3,262,018 
Governor General and Lieutenant- 

ME OTRODA isis tis seca aie hanes ee 2s 225, 925 224, 627 222, 042 222,757 226, 615 
MMATITATIOO SM tirictt > aie senwialoe deren cerdie ates 180, 924 182,000 183, 132 185,305 198, 964 


For footnotes, see p. 956. 
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7.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-46—continued 


Item 


Ordinary Expenditures—concluded 
Justice Department— 
JUISEICE Bon Peis. casGe hoes ohn to eite Serene ee 
Penitbenbraries nr.) eansnualte- + oe He kee 
Labour Department— 
ee (including technical educa- 
SLOM) Me MNES NE tek ninco crate ranean 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940— 
IAdiministratloniin., casa. ee eee 
Government contribution.......... 
Government annuities—payments to 
Maintain: Teserver dees s- ceca wee seus 


Legislation— 
EL OUSOOL COMMONS seis ani eee 
Library of Parliament.......0.....«: 
STALE eaten tistotea itera aie ol aaatereahar ss eay 
Generial.tes Oey coho o anesthe 
Chief Electoral Office, including 

BlECHIONS Haat eek aw ene oes 


Mines and Resources— 

Administration and general expendi- 

GUITESE ciile, Cater vars chads wc Peo ieee eae 
Immigration and Colonization....... 
AM CIAI EA TAIPEI GUN. ead ate sehr meskes ae 
Lands, Parks and Forests........... 
Surveys and Engineering...........-. 
Mines and Geological Survey........ 


Munitions and Supply— 
Dominion Fuel Board Administra- 
tion, coal subsidies and subventions. 
Other "departmental expenditure...... 


National Defence— 
Gonoral Services masse cee selenite ce 


National Health and Welfare— 
Administration and general expendi- 
GUPES' ase aie acta soiree Teeter 
Family allowances. jevs.n sess eee eee: 
Oldhace pensions!s, saan. weitere 
National Revenue (including Income 
SUS) Gh 58, ae ee he DFS ORES 
National War Services.............++. 
Pensions, war, military and civil....... 
Pensions and National Health......... 
Post: Olio rues cs Toe tara aercteer 
Privyn© OUNCE hon ho ee ee ee 
Publi ATChivessc cations. dee sie sists acre 
Public Printing and Stationery......... 
Publte Worksaiokesc cst diets as cteve toe 
IRECONSETUCLION cots ten cebtan re en cael oases 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 
Necrecary'Ol Suse... acess Sen ete cate 
Soldier Settlentent. 644.5 ana osiederse tee 


Trade and Commerce— 
Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 


Transport— 

Administration and miscellaneous 
OXPENGCiICURES  Acaces Gees eee 

Air ROE ACO ed cesses cans miesmi nase O88 


Railways and Canals................ 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund....... 
VebOrans ATLAITS scicrccicisle carols Seteiepaieyn tors 


1JIncludes pensions to blind persons. 


3 Included under Munitions and Supply. 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
2,384,747 | 2,667,164 | 2,672,667 | 2,696, 188 
2,786,552 | 2,771,615 | 2,799,368 | 2,935,727 
803,424 | 716,581 | 1,169,462 | 1,446,016 
2,343,599 | 4,657,394 | 5,170,900 | 5,112,627 
7,287,122 | 11/487,058 | 12,344,422 | 12,746,179 
616,982 | 497,790 32,180 | 257,288 
1,406,298 | 1,826,852 | 1,916,484 | 1,613,923 
72,503 |. 76,533 76, 873 71, 682 
423'567 | 554,814 | 562,023 | 484,349 
47, 255 60, 608 84, 455 94, 644 
281,541 | 1,447,357 88,128 | 178,766 
175,735 | 160,574 | 169,558 | 167,623 
1,289,261 | 1,267,701 | 1,260,594 | 1,309,034 
5,000,456 | 4,977,854 | 5,177,044 | 6,161,994 
1,958,992 | 1,753,289 | 1,586,162 | 1,831,040 
1) 128,453 | 1,129,149 | 1,270,934 | 1,610, 166 
1,155,448 | 1,139,594 | 1,124,281 | 1,215,674 
‘ 4,965,434 | 2,165,110 | 2,737,031 
12,000 12,000 14,150 | .' 19,270 
260,482 | 415, 128 68,173 67,294 
: 2 e 1,725,263 
A a ‘ é, 
13,427,996 | 15,190,523 | 17,720,659 | 20, 114, 268 
682,058 | 427,627 | 547,158 | 837,719 
41,244/221 | 39,699,3515| 38,997, 9205 6 
14/089, 972 | 14,079,352 | 15,843,443 2,6 
41,501,869 | 44,741,987 | 48,485,009 | 54, 629, 281 
54,105 62) 126 79,800 | ° 81,030 
123/152 | 1221656 | 123,735 | 123, 558 
194/634 | 245,499 | 234/762 | _ 232, 209 
11,937,005 | 12,013,845 | 12,280,674 | 13, 168,726 
7 ss y 969, 206 
5,603,294 | 6,241,962 | 6,677,804] 7,182, 689 
822'692 | 819,518 | 831,371 863, 541 
564,369 | 567,287 | 836, 945 6 
615,655 | 615,596 | 799,652 | _ 868,699 
1,909,339 | 1,918,036 | 2,089,136 | 2,333,381 
6,199,670 | 4,566,049 | 4,196,194 | 3,497,390 
385,779 | _ 374,947 | _ 399,904 | — 404,850 
3,385,784 | 3,334/146 | 3,594,187 | 3,939,341 
4'009,578 | 4,256,974 | 4,503,797 | 4,894, 037 
3'694,147 | 3,339,580 | 4,086,574 | 4,259, 690 
3'935,177 | 4,894,281 | 5,057,857 | 4,733,209 
25, 101 11,792 16,613 33, 954 
z = z 81, 031,273 
444,777,696 | 561,251,063 | 630,380,760 


ef eee 


2Tncluded under National Health and Welfare. 


4 Included under Department of Finance. 


civil pensions. 6 Included under Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Commission. 


7 Includes Federal District 


1946 


3,258,067. 
2' 847, 964 


1, 620, 934 


6,184, 964 
12,513,779 


293, 798 


2,235,744 
73, 846 
726, 817 
98,035 


3,091,391 


164, 776 
1, 523, 246 
4, 466, 983 
2,688, 657 
1,322, 694 
1,302, 733 


2,339, 285 » 
4,012 


126, 548 


7,293, 560 
172, 632, 147 
33,715, 092 


22,630, 175 
, 183 


26 

57, 729, 646 
418, 6217 
126, 877 
238, 136 

16, 283, 531 

2,089,020 

7, 283, 610 
one. ate 


993,773 
2,302, 566 
4,052, 984 


410,728 
4,195, 664 


5 Excludes 
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”Y.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-46—concluded 


ee onenaeq*=S—00—0_0—\<—[—_—_> 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Capital Expenditures— $ $ $ $ $ 
BA Way smh Ge caaiedd © vscliic hints Ons os 4,517 31,000: 692,382 629,639 | 2,313,241 
PUN VORHS ote Fonte pla atedeivie’s cars mayer pecs 3,425,930 | 3,238,130 | 1,929,596 | 2,534,113 | 2,194,999 
Totals, Capital Expenditures...... 3,430,447 | 3,275,685 | 2,621,978 | 3,163,752 | 4,508,240 
Special Expenditures— ; 
Unemployment relief............-.++5- 8,500,359} 5,013,305] 3,751,537] 3, 868, 682 4,422,678 
Western drought area relief............ 12, 270, 822 406,011] 2,794,424) 1,483,113) 12,379,224 
Wheat acreage _reduction payments 
including administration............. 30, 633, 764| 25,868,562) 30,950,346) 1,967, 546 556, 500 
Canadian Wheat Board— 
Provision for reserve to meet deficits ; 
resulting from operations not pre- 
viously provided for............5.-. 12,570, 828 ~ - 186, 445 - 
Totals, Special Expenditures....... 63,975,773] 31,287,878] 37,496,307] 7,505,786 17,358,402 


et a | | TS | RSD 


War and Demobilization Expenditures- 
Mid and Demobilization Appropriation 
CUS Aerial vale REE shut here 6 fake tata teres see 

War Appropriation (United Kingdom 
Financing) Act, 1942..............045 
War Appropriation (United Nations 
Mutual Aid) Act, 1943 and 1944...... 
Write-off of Air Training Plan Loans and 
Advances as per United Kingdom 
Financial Agreement Act, 1946...... 


Totals, War and Demobilization 
Expenditures................-.4-- 


1,339,674, 152|2,724,248,890|3,674,419,874/3,615,100,612|2,668,180,597 


eect ee ae | ee ae | | 


|e | a | RR | rm 


Government-Owned Enterprises— — 
_ Losses Charged to Consolidated 
“Deficit Account— 
Prince Edward Island Car Ferry.... 
National Harbours Board........... 
Loans and Advances (Non-Active)— 
National Harbours Board........... 


698, 365 773,384 


29, 488 58, 907 85, 859 
657, 526 579, 108 525, 767 559, 758 


SS | Ss ee ee (SC 


591, 095 687, 800 


Totals, Government-Owned 
EMterpriSeS: 6.5 0c5. ccc de nese 


Other Charges— 

Write-down of Assets Chargeable to 
- Consolidated Deficit Account— 
Reduction in soldier and general 

land settlement loans............-. 
Yearly established losses in seed 
grain and relief accounts.......-..-. 58, 408 
Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan 
Board capital stock...............: 9,613 
Reduction of Immigration and Col- 
onization Assisted Passage Loans. . 
Provision for reserve for possible 
losses on ultimate realization of 
MVGLING ASHLEE. aussie oie ce ce apr onoraes aren 
Provision for reserve for conditional 
benefits under Veterans’ Land Act, 


1,248,621] 1,306,961] 1,358,058) 1,333,417 


0s Bl ee ee a aera ee el (mer (ene ae aaa 


35,517 
45, 436 
962 


50, 707 
42,058 
7,355 


*553, 385 
28, 847 
4,592 


25,000,000} 25,000, 000 25,000,000} 25,000,000 


464,175 
Write-down of Active Assets to Non- 
Active Assets— 

Canadian National Railways secur- 
ities trust stock—reduction due to 
line abandonments.........-....+5- 2,539,187 

Non-Active Accounts— 

Capital gain on repatriation of Cana- 
dian National Railways securities. 

Increase in Dominion’s equity in the 

_ Canadian National Railways due 
to surplus earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways System for the 
calendar years 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 
SG ee TE ee RS Sens BE ot Io 


4,575,999] —232,1151] 626,872!) —2,125,0891 


99,274] 11,072,593] 2,430,284 


23,026,925) 24,756,130 


———_——— | | 


4,016,327| 25,063, 268 


| 


Totals, Other Charges EB? Me ace 31,993,732] 65,811,980) 63,424,405) 47,762,080 48,177,131 
Grand Totals, Expenditures....... 1,885,066,05614,387,124,117'5,322,253,505'5,245,611,924 5,136,228,506 


1 Not comparable with previous years due to a change in the method of dealing with the item. 
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8.—Principal Items of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-46 
Banks, 
Y Customs Excise Income Excess Insurance 
SAE Duties Duties Tax Profits Tax! | Companies, 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TOS Ope ircra scent eels attics 179, 429, 920 65, 035, 701 69, 020, 726 173,300 1, 482, 836 
AO ST ects oe cioerraD lea wets rere 131, 208, 955 57,746, 808 71, 048, 022 34, 430 1,503,520 
LOS Diese cela do a are crete amie eios 104, 132, 677 48, 654, 862 61, 254, 400 3,000 1,; 402, 273 
MOS Siete: chlevewius stn aioe emilee 6 70, 072, 932 37, 833, 858 62, 066, 697 54 2,153, 685 
TOS Eee sciyeits foe oat terttroltte = ceteris 66, 305, 356 35, 494, 220 61,399,171 Nil DVT i EPPA 
NOS erederaar ts Mercucn tates caver cheats 76,561,975 43,189, 655 66, 808, 066 i 2,118,580 
TOSG Moa hs ei Socata sretiets tractors 74, 004, 560 44,409, 797 82, 709, 803 2,041,776 
OS Canto teats Se ieiciegs) aes cleus meoretolahe 83,771,091 45, 956, 857 102, 365, 242 “ 1, 984, 257 
MOSS ee teat aie are oie eet tanto bie octane 93, 455, 750 52, 037, 333 120, 365, 532 is 1,973,679 
NOR ee eee Ne sccge Gteieaeie cites wet 78, (01, 111 Die olosoos 142, 026, 138 ce 1,905,315 
1940 Fees ot chose sees eee eis 104, 301, 487 61,032,044 | 134,448, 566 of! 1, 874,923 
OB Bel erae ate Hecctar suet alae siete sie sreane 130, 757,012 88, 607, 559 248, 143, 0222 23, 995, 269 2,505, 556 
GAD ie ere. SP i iecdane aaerate eaters oketons tole 142, 392, 232 110, 090, 941 510, 243,0172} 135,168,345 2,636, 623 
DOYS Saree Bes Ae Re ee ep ee 118, 962, 839 138, 720, 723 860, 188,6723] 434,580, 6772 12,281, 142 
1944 ee eae ao Cait Meee 167,882,089 | 142,124,331 |1,036, 757,0385%| 428,717, 840% 7,691, 066 
AOA DES ote en Ree ee eee 115,091,376 | 151,922,140 | 977,758,068} 341,305,357 8, 233, 638 
1 GAGES ovis ty. cts tie Rete ene eee 128, 876, 811 186,726,318 | 932,729,273 | 426, 696, 483 8,971, 967 

Sales 

and Other Succession Post Interest on Total 
Excise Duties Office Investments Revenue! 
Taxes 
$ $ a) $ $ 

LOS 0S Weis tciarctacitoertens Cees 63, 409, 143 Nil 33, 345, 385 13, 518, 205 453, 007, 129 
OS ees Ordon Aue der, Beste ae , 34, 734, 661 sé 30, 212, 326 10, 421, 224 357, 720, 435 
1138 YAR AI Pieper) iy ERP Ayo mek ai A 59, 606, 391 sf 32, 234, 946 9, 330, 125 334, 508, 081 
DOSS Are cxt he es Soak Tee eee: 82,191,575 sé 30, 928, 317 11, 220, 989 311, 735, 286 
ORY sak te he ABA. AAP SFr 106, 575,575 a 30, 893, 157 11,148, 231 324, 660, 590 
TOS Heep ed Meter eck racye srovatt Braahey 112, 192, 069 ed 31, 248, 324 10, 963, 478 361,973, 764 
1 OS Gist onwitcuteisles esele os ote 112, 733, 048 cf 32, 507, 889 10, 614, 125 372,595, 996 
OS Tne nene mcevabers eaten eiatNc ouekarete epee ts 152, 473, 422 ie 34, 274, 552 11, 231,035 454, 153, 747 
LOS Ree eatwel ae aitete oeicisye tein, sts are one 180, 818, 767 sf 35, 546, 161 13, 120, 523 516, 692, 749 
TOSOR ER err sere mee terete ee 161, 710, 572 sf 35, 288, 220 13,163,015 502,171,354 
LOAQ RRs sue cteeveetea roc nce oe ee ae 166, 027, 944 sf 36, 729, 105 13, 393, 432 562,093, 459 
G41 Fata te Now Cortehatci rete mealerters 284, 167,032 so 40,383, 366 14, 910, 554 872,169, 645 
94D Ri eeerns Geren athena. betels 453, 425, 105 6, 956, 574 45,993,872 21,748,701 || 1,488, 586, 342 
Od Shee secs aid cin cle taieretes seomickaeens 488, 712, 425 13, 273, 483 48, 868, 762 41, 242, 2375) 2,249, 496,177 
| QA Ae Ree reper t axercur eee sites measles 638, 619, 292 15,019, 831 61, 070, 919 48, 281,313 5] 2,765,017, 713 
1 YY. ea ios Re pte oa 543, 065, 271 17, 250, 798 66, 055, 520 60, 749, 186 5 2, 687, 334, 799 
194 G Aer sates Micacke cic crn eee 496, 909, 961 21,447,573 68, 613, 113 70, 914, 6265) 3,013, 185, 074 


1 Belated revenue from the business profits tax not charged on profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920, 


continued to be received until 1933. 
portion. 


Bank of Canada, Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


2 Includes National Defence Tax. 
4Includes other items not specified. 


3 Excludes refundable 


5 Includes interest on investments, profits of 


DETAILS OF EXPENDITURES 


Fe engrafted 
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9.—Principal Items of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1868-1913, inclusive, 
for 1914-29 at p. 930 of the 1945 edition. 


Year 


1930... 
1931... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 


1935... 
1936... 
1937... 
1938... 
1939... 


1940... 
1941... 
1942... 
1948... 
1944... 


1945... 
1946... 


Interest 
on Debt 


$ 


121, 566, 218 
121, 289, 844 
121,151, 106 
134,999, 069 
139, 725,417 


138, 533, 202 
134, 549, 169 
137,410, 345 
132, 117, 422 
127,995, 617 


129,315, 442 
139, 178, 670 
155,017,901 
188, 556, 249 
242, 681,180 


318, 994, 821 
409, 134, 502 


3, 839, 751 


6, 243, 737 
5, 799, 341 
3, 236, 564 
4,358, 698 
5, 397, 928 


7,007, 468 


3, 238, 130 


are given at pp. 845-847 of the 1938 Year Book; those 


Ordinary Expenditures 


Pensions, 2a Total 
oe Age | War, mee at ae nent were a Staal 
ensions | tary an orks efence : ce xpendi- 
Civil Provinces tures! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,537,174] 40,406, 565 19, 819,032] 21,986, 537 12,496,958] 36,557,012 363, 237, 478 
5,658,143) 45, 965, 723 25, 452,742| 23,736,447) 17, 435, 736| 37,891, 693 386, 584, 863 
10,032,410] 48, 686,389 17, 647, 854| 18,221, 632 13, 694,970] 36,052, 208 372,101,318 
11,512,543} 45,078,919 13,108,013] 13,750,314 13, 677,384] 31,607,404 354, 643, 201 
12,313,595] 43, 883, 132 10, 827,171] 13,476, 862) 13, 727,565| 30, 553, 768 351, 771, 161 
14,942,459] 44, 235, 808 9,904,494) 14,185,772 13, 768, 953} 30,252,310 359, 700, 909 
16, 764,484] 43,337,096 12,945,277| 17,177,074 13,768, 953] 31,437,719 372, 539, 149 
21,149,352] 43,356, 180 14, 518, 758| 22,923,093 13,735,196] 31,906, 272 387, 112,072 
28,653,0052| 42, 823,277 12,382,073] 32,760, 307 13, 735, 336] 33, 762, 269 414, 891,410 
29,043,6392| 42,793,055 15,484,197] 34,432,023) 13, 752,110] 35,455, 182 413,032, 202 
29,976,554?) 42,868, 901 13,065,212} 13,118, 732 13, 768, 953| 36,725, 870 398, 323, 206 
29,911,7002| 42,195,709) 11, 506, 678 193,985] 13,768,953} 38, 699, 674 390, 629.350 
29,611,7962| 41,244,221] 11, 937,005 260, 482| 14, 408, 622] 41,501, 869 444,777,696 
29,976,0142| 39,699,3513) 12, 013, 845 415,128] 14,490,085] 44, 741, 987 561, 251,063 
30.377,4682| 38,997,9203| 12, 280, 674 68, 713| 14,449,353] 48, 485, 009 630, 380, 760 
32,227,7182| 39,371,792% 13, 168, 726 67, 293| 14,445, 267| 54, 629, 281 767,375, 932 
33,715,0922| 39,996,360° 16, 288, 531 126, 543) 14, 446, 629] 57,729, 646) 1,061, 902, 119 
Capital Expenditures Other Expenditures 
PPI eB Nah a ZO a ee eT a ea Total 
Expendi- 
War and Grier tures 
Railways} Canals Total Demobi- Ghinwnes! Total 
lization g 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
873, 511/10, 264, 187 25, 726, 720 Nil 16,302, 185 16, 302, 185|| 405, 266, 383 
12,145, 264) 6,702, 854 9, 862, 574/28, 710, 692 ee 26, 272, 857 26, 272, 857 441, 568, 413 
6,376, 207| 3,304, 298 17, 165, 948 59, 475, 056 59,475,056] 448, 742,316 
9,048, 929 es 168,677,810| 168,677,810 532,369, 940 
754,194] 1,986,140 6, 580, 085 ae 99, 806, 659 99, 806, 659] 458, 157,905 
525,772| 337,907) 7,107,416 yh) 111,298,256] 111,298,256) 478, 106, 581 
286, 887 457,926] 6,544, 154 w 153, 502,252} 153, 502, 252 532, 585, 555 
203,045 51,945) 3,491, 544 ae 141, 401, 816 141, 401, 816 532, 005, 432 
71,454 - 4, 430, 152 ef 115,086,555} 115,086, 555 534, 408,118 
26, 348 - 5, 424, 276 a 134,606,619] 134,606, 619|| 553, 063,098 
22,570 - 7,030,038) 118,291,022 157,149,526) 275,440,548 680, 793, 792 
6, 821 - 3, 357, 810 752,045, 326 103, 568, 960 855, 614, 286 1,249, 601, 446 
4,517 - 3,430, 447|1, 339, 674, 152 97,183, 761|1, 436, 857, 918 1, 885, 066, 056 
37,009 ~ 3,275, 685|3, 724, 248, 890 98 348, 479|3, 822, 597,369 4, 387,124,117 


1 Includes various non-enumerated items. 


1,929, 596 


2,534,113 
2’ 194,999] 2, 


civil pensions. 


313, 241 


2, 621, 978}4, 587,023, 094 


= 3, 163, 752/4, 418, 446, 315 
= 4, 508, 240/4, 002, 949, 197 


4 For details, see Table 10. 


102, 227, 673)4, 689, 250, 767 


56, 625, 925|4, 475, 072, 240 
66, 868, 950/4, 069, 818, 147 


2 Includes pensions to blind persons. 


5, 322, 253, 505 


5, 245, 611, 924 
5, 186, 228, 506 


3 Excludes 
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10. (Shownin Table 9), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-46 
Special Government-Owned ° Other 
Expenditures Enterprises Charges 
Wheat : 
Direct Bonus Losses yee 
Year Relief, and Charged | Loans and EisAewets Total 
Relief Losses on to Advances Chureoable Non-Active 
Projects Grain Con- Non- ree CG ene Accounts 
and Other | Marketing | solidated Active anlidated 
Works Operations, Fund Fund 
ete. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

NOS Oma ok Nil Nil 4,308,357 | 8,244,950 | 3,731,536 17,342 || 16,302,185 
Oey gare ee 4,431,655 - 6, 712, 239 5, 487, 941 9, 640, 997 _ 25 26, 272, 857 
LOB pest a. cet fee 38, 295,515 | 10,908, 429 6, 631, 856 3,112,285 526,971 Nil 59, 475, 056 
RBS rel a 36, 720, 935 1,811,472 | 62,139,413 | 66,458,0501 105, 717 1,447,223 || 168,677,810 
LOD Aare este: Sete 35, 898, 311 Nil 58,955,388 | 2,095,773 | 1,857,087 | 1,000,100 |} 99,806, 659 
LOS beeen ica 60, 659, 856 e 48,407,901 | 1,728,900 490, 191 11,408 |] 111, 298, 256 
1:93 Gieeehie. 3 ses 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 | 48,817,489 2,122,912 514, 566 Nil 153, 502, 252 
OS eats etn ret boas 78,003, 702 Nil 43,553,112 | . 665,414 692,473 | 18,487,115 |) 141, 401, 816 
LOS Siete ten 2 as 68, 534, 364 42,745,791 | 2,087,597 | 1,579,242 139,561 |} 115,086, 555 
OS GMs Sc Roe. Sa 46,895,407 | 25,000,0002) 55,658,306 | 38,285,188 | 3,767,718 Nil 134, 606, 619 
BVT eee eo re 54,612,951 | 34,500,000%] 41,044,004 | 1,035,145 | 23,320,028 | 2,637,398 || 157,149,526 
OT Sot Pal ey 27,646,853 | 15,222,245 | 17,465,731 715,948 | 29,878, 6324) 12,639,551 |) 108,568, 959 
VAY: Darah eB i ten 2 8,500,359 | 55,475,414 456, 166 758,089 | 27,878,13824) 4,115,601 97,183,761 
1O4S Serene. we 5, 013, 305 26, 274, 573 591,095 657,526 | 29,676,1194] 36,135,861 |} 98,348,479 
TOA Om co Reet ae 3,751, 537 | 33,744,770 727, 853 579,108 | 25,586, 8244] 37,837,581 || 102,227,673 
[Oa AR Se oe 3, 868,682 | 3,637,104 832, 291 525,767 | 25,362,0274| 22,400,054 || 56,625,925 
POAC see fee 4,422,678 | 12,935, 724 778, 659 559, 758 | 25,546,0904| 22,631,041 || 66,868, 950 


1 Includes a write-down of assets amounting to $62,938,239. 


on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1938-39. 


11.— 


2 Reserve against estimated losses 
3 Reserve against estimated losses 
on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1939-40 to the extent of $27,000,000. 
4 Includes $25,000,000 as reserve against possible losses on assets. 


Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-46 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are Census years; per capita figures for intercensal years 
are based on estimated populations, see p. 100. See Tables 6-10 for the figures of revenues and expenditures 
on which this table is based. Figures for the years 1868-1912, inclusive, will be found at p. 849 of the 1938 
Year Book; those for 1913-29 at p. 932 of the 1945 edition. 


Year 


o. 


Year 


Per Capita 
Total Sats Total, 

ev- xpend- 

Expend-|: 

enue itare iture 

$ $ $ 
43-68 | 35-06 | 39-01 
34-33 | 37-54 | 42-41 
382-04 | 35-72 | 42-91 
29-32 | 33-35 | 50-07 
30-23 32-75 | 42-66 
33°38 | 33-17 | 44-09 
34-03 | 34-02 | 48-64 
41-12 | 35-23 | 48-17 
46-33 | 37-20 | 47-92 


eee 


Per Capita 
Total Sp Total 
Rev- Hixpen ae Expend- 
enue Pen iture 
$ $ $ 

44-57 | 36-66} 49-09 
49-39 35-00 59-82 
75-80 | 33-95 | 108-61 
127-73 | 38-17 | 161-75 
190-44 47-52 | 371-41 

230-90 | 52-64 | 444-45 

221-74 | 63-32 | 482-84 

244-84 | 86-28 | 417-34 


eee SS es 
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12.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-46 


Norr.—See Table 6 for revenues and Table 7 for expenditures on which these per capita figures are 
based. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenues were collected or expenditures made under the 
corresponding headings because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


Item 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 


REVENUES 
Ordinary Revenues— $ $ $ $ $ 
Tax Revenues— ; 
Gestomsamport duties 1.) jaeaw nue sii dee seas: 12-22 10-07 14-02 9-50 10-47 
HEROS TCU E TOG eee tines be ite teaystn eat tare ate ete lars * 9-45 11-74 11-87 12-54 15:17 
ING OMICS TEAK Ba 4. Macnee) nc cha Re tes cts aI 34-62 72-82 86-58 80-68 75:79 
NationaligdetrenCe taxcm... «cae ctee ois «elo<l ome die o » 9-15 - - - - 
TUXCESA:DEOTLES, LAX. 34 eesfe-cia's ik ode eo wtius Saks Oo 11-60 36-79 35:80 | 28-16 34-67 
Salesstasme ies 2 i an ace. 8 hope Lawn |. oSale oleh 20-27 21-21 25-46 17-28 26-51 
Wit OxC anaes UNKs.c4 Seay. cocci Mbit gh ns vrei ol aetoae 2} 8-66 8-01 9-93 8-10 3-35 
Succession duties tax... 254 isexskck hohe heed ss 0-60 1-12 1-25 1-42 1-74 
Grasolinmatenx que ert ns Se eee ee, alg gt ~ 2-12 2-11 2-08 2-45 2-43 
(i eTpbaxesiws ae trae sik tales GRE elec cracls chee. 8-09 11-10 16-50 17-66 8-82 
Fotals; Fax: Revenues v2 oe eed ces 116-78 | -174-97 203-49 177-79 178-95 
Non-Tax Revenues— 
CRUD ECD Bette ao Vo Sa le shah atu Shots a has ant ina tee 3-95 4-14 5-10 5-45 5:58 
Returmon amyestIMments..c.9s.cen nce ss a cciee ontegs « 2-21 3-49 4-03 5-01 5-76 
AS aT IT Cee OLN NS Ciel teks orteas ron JPost intanca? citenesare es 0-41 0-50 0-73 0:38 0-40 
Premium, discount and exchange.............. 1-02 0-03 0-18 ~ - 
(OFS Spe edema p meains EER aay a aie Andie ae ae 1-24 1-67 1-09 1-16 1-33 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues............ 8-83 9-83 11-13 12-00 13-07 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues...................... 125-61 184-80 214-62 189-79 192-02 
Special Receipts and Other Credits............. 2-12 5:65 16-28 31-95 52-82 
Grand Totals, Revenues............. 127-73 190-45 230-90 221-74 244-84 
EXPENDITURES 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
AECL CMT Emer oa re ot aces <a Set S TIe Ie ee ott Sat 0-72 0-72 0-74 0°78 0-84 
Finance— 
Interest-ou public: Gebt...,..me «tee ake eee coe a 13-30 15-96 20-27 26-32 33°24 
Wostopmloanmsntotablons 7s: ssc duis ae esis Seka 5 1-40 1-17 1-61 1-71 1-81 
Subsidiesstio- provinces: f.nad5 48. Sertenge tate wow 1-24 1-23 1-21 1-19 1:17 
Payments to provinces under Dominion-Pro- 
vincial taxation agreements.................- 1-81 7,98 7-97 7-70 7-97 
Oldsavespensionsis ee biawy pedis cia eg axe 2-54 2-54 2-54 2-66 8 
Coal subsidies and subventions...............+- 0-42 0-42 0-18 0-23 0-19 
1 OMS NGVAIS SE Reno Ge ae ee ane eae ea ae Raises ats 0-14 0-14 0-14 0-18 0-27 
Justice (including penitentiaries).................. 0-44 0-46 0-46 0-47 0-50 
Labour (including technical education, energy: 
ment insurance and Government annuities), . 0-95 1-47 1-56 1:61 1-67 
Mines and Resources— 
Immigration and Colonization................. 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-12 
ON AH A TL OUT See ee Oe Sia oor tte ase at sr, 0-43 0-42 0-43 0-51 0-36 
Mines and Geological Survey......2..........5. 0-10 0-10 0-09 0-10 0-11 
National Health and Welfare— 
Administration and general expenditures........ - = - Os 14 0-59 
Family allowances.........+...2-++-qeeeeeeeee - - - 14-02 
ear aAy EO PONSLOUS)!. 0s mares dee hea este nelle esnvele 3 3 3 3 2-74 
National Revenue (including income tax).. 1-15 1-29 1-48 1-66 1-84 
Pensions, war, military and civil................. 3-54 3-36 4 3-26 4 5 5 
Pensions and National Health.................0-- 1-21 1-19 1-32 2,5 2,5 
NASD LTEUCR a hod. os cde Has aunt Meee awe 3-56 3-79 4-05 4-51 4-69 
(CMTEN IT BBG ol cactal tee RoR eran aan IP SeenON er EA. RUE a 1-02 1-02 1-03 1-09 1-32 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police................. 0-48 0-53 0-56 0-59 0-59 
IMPAdG GNGie OMIMNETCO....dc5'< len sieierdic Hae Hee seas 6 0-75 0-60 0-59 0-55 0-60 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 962. 
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12._Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1942-46—concluded 
ee 
1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1946 
EXPENDITU RES—concluded 


Item 


Ordinary Expenditures—concluded $ $ $ $ 
Transport— 
AGT’ BEL VICO oe os ec Sacre ole reise ets) dhieue lem eletnys eminre * 0-29 0-28 0-30 0-33 0-34 
iN Beko t its ee eon bline Alone bude nace acediG aac cic 0-34 0-36 0-38 0-40 0-40 
Railways and Canals (including Maritime 
Freight Rates Act and Railway Grade 
Crossing Fund).........:e:eeeeeee see eeeeees 0-66 0-70 0-77 0-74 0-71 
Veterans Affairs.........0ce eee e cece reenter eereees - ~ - 6-69 5-92 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures °............-+--- 38-17 47-52 52-64 63-32 86-28 
Totals, Capital Expenditures...........----+++++: 0-29 0-28 0-22 0-26 0-37 
Totals, Special Expenditures.........-.-.+-++++++ 5-49 2-65 3-13 0-6 1-41 
War and Demobilization Expenditures.......... 114-95 315-29 383-05 364-59 325° 26 
Government-Owned Enterprises...........---+- 0-10 0-10 0-11 0-11 0-11 
Other Expenditures...........-..-s+eeseeeeeeeess 2-95 5-57 5-30 3°94 3-91 


ee ee, ee an iE, ee DEP 


Grand Totals, Expenditures...........-. 161-75. | 371-41 444-45 432-84 417-34 


1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 2 Included under National Health and Welfare. 3 In- 
cluded under Department of Finance. 4 Excludes civil pensions. 5 Included under Veterans 
Affairs. 6 Includes items not specified. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenues from Taxation 


Table 13 gives a picture of the proportions of total expenditures that have been 
met by taxation and from all sources of revenue for each of the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, since 1936. Prior to the War of 1939-45, and as Canada was pulling away 
from the depression of the early 1930's, the record showed a substantial improve- — 
ment and in 1938, 96-7 p.c. of all expenditures was being met from all revenue and 
almost 84 p.c. from taxation revenue. Subsequently, as was to be expected, -the 
reverse was the case. The high level of the percentage figures for 1942 was the 
result of the early imposition of high taxation levels and the fact that at this time 
war expenditures were still relatively low. 


13.—Total Expenditures and the Percentages Thereof Raised by Taxation and All 
Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1936-46 


——— a ane 


Percentages of 
Total Expenditures 


Vear Total Taxation Total Provided from— 
Expenditures Revenue Revenue eer 
Taxation Revenue 
$ $ $ p.c. D.C; 
{936270 ee. aoe cee © nas 532, 585, 555 317,311, 809 372,595, 996 59-58 69-96 
TOR Zio ties sce acuta cimets Bite kg ataranels 532,005,432 | / 386,550,869 454,153,747 72-66 85-36 
TOSS SE. Pon os wists avert 534, 408, 118 448,651,061 516, 692, 749 83-95 96-68 
1030 be ttre Bale caer 553, 063, 098 435, 706, 794 502,171,354 78-78 90-80 
1OAQ< 5 ic, hi opiates ayetee eres ta the 680, 793, 792 467, 684, 963 562, 093, 459 68-70 82-56 
1OA) ee aie eae seer ee, cnminedcr 1, 249, 601, 446 778,175, 450 872, 169,645 62-28 69-80 
1042 oA eo ane er re aay aerate 1, 885, 066, 056 1,360, 912, 837 1,488, 536,342 72-19 78°96 
1049 eo 5 cst. eee SEI AED Rae 4, 387,124,117 | 2,066,719, 961 2,249, 496, 177 47-11 51-27 
TOGA Pocono ccore eres eee 5, 322,253,505 | 2,436,811,484 2,765,017, 713 45-78 51-95 
1045S ere ee eto 5, 245,611,924 | 2,154,626, 648 2, 687,334, 799 41-08 51-23 
LOAG. ee eeae tote triste ee 5, 136, 228,506 | 2,202,358, 387 3,013, 185, 074 42-88 58-67 
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As shown in Table 8, the revenues from customs and excise duties, the two most 
important sources prior to the War of 1914-18, amounted in 1946, to only 14 p.c. 
of the revenue derived from taxation and revenue from income tax formed 42 p.c. 
of the tax revenue. 

The following analyses of taxation revenues are confined to excise duties, excise 
taxes and income tax revenue; customs receipts constitute a single item in the 
“Public Accounts” and cannot be further analysed here. 


Excise Duties 


Excise duties proper are presented here together with a summary of the excise 
tariff and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities 
of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of excisable goods 
taken out of bond. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing at Apr. 1, 1946— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal... $11-00 | 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 


Canadian brandy, per proof Salo wee te $ 9-00 Brewed in whole or part from any sub- 
Except Spirits as follows:— stance other than malt, per gal...... $ 0-45 

(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for 
medicines, extracts, ete., per proof 4, Malt:— 

RAT ey Me eG ns $ 1-50 (a) cpu in Canada and screened, 

(b) Rcd in a bonded manufactory for Ved dea et ae Ooh AN oe Par $ 0-16 
perfumes, per proof gal.............. $ 1-50 (b) Teanotlad: Peril Arye Mere MA oa $ 0-16 

(c) Used in a bonded manufactory for 
vinegar, per proof gal................ $ 0-60 | 5. Malt Syrup:— 

(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- (a) Produced in Canada, per lb......... $ 0-24 
proved by Governor in Council, per (6) Imported sperulbiceo ain scecnee es. 6 0-40 
LOGIT ARM e te col ieee neces $ 0-15 

(e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- 6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 
pa preparations, per proof ants (a) Manufactured tobacco, per lb....... $ 0-35 

(f) Distilled from native fruits and used (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for 24-lbs.per-M. per Mis eta Asie eaice 
fortification of native wines, per 
DUCOW CMO RE Oana an Cadet okie $ 1-50 (c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 2} 

Ib¥per’ Mi, per Mir ae eee tars $11-00 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of (a) Cigars? peru Mi sae nes tenons . $ 3-00 
the duties otherwise imposed), per (e) Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 

DIOOLM DALAT esse ere Oe tas eae ck $ 0-30 sold for consumption, per lb........ $ 0-20 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 


Revenues from Excise Duties.—In the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, tobacco, 
including cigarettes, supplied about 50 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


31, 1941-46 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise) 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

OL ee eee 17,695,951 | 21,994,307 | 31,612,277 | 30,908,236 | 31,576,777 | 47,766, 499 
Validation fee.............. 664, 778 416, 576 513,027 441, 258 633, 523 1,042, 625 
Beer or malt liquor......... 324, 004 414,018 579, 859 371,956 | 7,102, 636 6, 646, 438 
MAMIE BYTUD Ei iiii leak. 108, 681 102, 730 72, 762 222, 250 244, 266 177, 152 
A es oe ene 16, 801,740 | 25,241,291 | 33,952,236 | 35,080,381 | 35,121,290 | 41,382,052 
Tobacco (incl. cigarettes)...| 54,893,927 | 64,452,468 | 75,757,280 | 79,315,378 | 82,538,590 | 97,595,346 
ELT, pe ee ee 522, 875 597,488 | - 614,444 590,310 603, 483 632, 743 
ae 45,137 39, 336 38, 270 36, 626 36, 705 38, 692 

oO ee ee 91,057,093 | 113,258,214 | 143,140,155 | 146,966,395 | 157,857,270 | 195,281,547 


1 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 6, due to refunds, drawbacks and, 
in the case of spirits, a transfer tax being included here. 
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Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


15.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-46 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
PN Ngee ee Le nT, ee | aa 8 
Licences issued....-.--- No. 2 19 20 21 22 22 
Wicencetees pec... $ 5,000 4,500 5, 125 5, 250 6,375 5,500 
Duty Collected Ex-man- ; 
ufactory. on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 
(Aemounth eames proof gal. 140 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
AP ba pla ie siete eres $ 981 ss = a cs 
Totals, Duties Collected 
Plus Licence Fees..... $ 5,981 4,500 Ie 1145} 5, 250 6,375 5,500 
Grain, etc., Used for Dis- 
tillation— 
NEEM ea eeneeoecae Ib. | 16,863,074} 17,808,827; 30, 488,625| 45,876,662) 65,174, 752| 62,436,322 
Nnolian COED ad creer “s 99,439,503] 77,894, 730) 59,0038, 261 7,172, 323} «39,046, 582| 26,710,786 
TR Ret oie coe ae oae Oe . 23,143,976] 30,103, 297| 18,227,483 6,555,429} 31, 737,221| 30,605,412 
Other grain!.........- ee 1,608,357| 13, 836, 906| 180,352, 641} 396, 967, 171| 455,098, 683} 429, 448, 845 
Totals, Grain Used... “ 141,054,910} 139, 648, 760 288, 072, 010 456,571, 585} 591, 957, 238 549, 201,365 
Molasses used.......--+- Ib. | 116,730, 154) 136,970, 515| 48,478,178 187, 164 66, 744 9, 429, 064 
Wine and other materials “ 2,695, 501 366,290} 13,015,476 1,301, 748 4, 358, 519 3, 924, 329 
Sulphide liquor......-- gal. Nil Nil Nil 48,172,196] 74,593,045 73,557, 030 
Proof spirits manufac- 
tUTOGs Anise eer proof gal. | 14,641,842 17,569,476| 19,657,698| 27, 203, 337| 35,555,059| 34, 625,339 


1 Break down of this figure not available. 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof ga 


recorded in 1945. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond. 
liquor, malt, cigars and cigarettes wer 
while the amount of tobacco was high 


16.—Spirits, Malt Liquor, 


Norsz.—For years prior to 1900, see 1916-17 Year Book, 
for 1911-21, the 1938 Year Book, p. 855; and 1922-29, the 1945 


1. in that year to the hi 


e taken out of 


ereatly since 1920, varying 
gh of 35,555,059 proof gal. 


Record amounts of spirits, malt 
bond for consumption in 1946, ° 


er than in 1945 but below the years 1941-44. 


Malt and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for Consumption, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-46 


p. 528; for 1901-10, see 1933 Year Book, p. 840; 
edition, p. 936. 


Year Spirits Malt Liquor Malt Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco! 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
1O80F4 ee eee 1, 926, 063 62,992,156 | 149,746,711 | 196, 251,957 | 5,035,878,655 | 22, 195, 455 
[OS Tee arses 1,180, 536 58, 641, 404 137, 997, 652 177, 841, 987 5, 082, 314, 590 22: 520, 345 
INE Ue da ono ORs 781,612 52,001, 768 121, 257, 234 152, 159, 301 4,401, 628, 765 22, 801, 035 
OSSemee mts ear 769, 527 40, 632, 084 95, 604, 954 122, 664, 715 3, 728, 832, 089 22, 815, 839 
LOBA SS astoeaeters 933, 946 40, 105, 883 92,319,768 | 115,988, 080 4, 342,728,835 | 22,315, 295 
TOSS see costes 1,063, 928 51,703,781 | 117,985,480 | 125, 519,841 | 4,958, 250,855 | 22, 891, 129 
LOS Gite G cexoeaelers 1, 621, 286 56, 913, 069 128, 204, 424 124, 570, 870 5, 310, 132, 016 23, 113, 501 
WLS rns ee ape Crt ee 1,900, 714 59, 920, 298 134, 154, 965 123, 956, 872 5, 855, 935, 609 24, 122, 763 
LOSSeke ecclesia 2,302, 210 67,019, 336 147, 568, 751 136, 275, 443 6, 848, 693, 442 25, 155, 148 
NOB OM earcit keyaats 2,299,474 63, 069, 959 136, 284, 405 127, 756, 146 6, 912, 920, 315 25, 929, 546 
NGA OQ ieet yous eaetowoxce 2,032, 987 65, 912, 495 143, 056, 382 139, 698, 605 7,301, 419, 960 28, 403, 208 
AGATE rae = Accs 2,371, 633 78, 731, 132 168, 025, 398 173, 484, 743 7,776, 291, 482 31, 254, 234 
ROY. AS ie Jalsa 2,944, 391 94, 992,330 213, 199, 222 198, 595, 682 9,018, 272, 219 31, 626, 932 
LOARIE tatiana acts 3, 445, 872 103, 291, 141 228,029, 691 204, 699, 110 10, 803, 185, 549 31, 510, 083 
Hy emo cine 2, 620, 297 97,192, 032 219, 242, 999 196, 407,845 11, 405, 842, 655 32, 264, 175 
OY ie aR eee 2,676, 482 116, 009, 457 219, 529, 938 200, 879, 906 11, 982, 675,329 30, 876, 112 
TO4GTIN 6 A vackak ales 4,087, 690 134,579, 706 259, 083, 043 210, 694, 900 14, 512, 351, 682 31, 048, 195 


1 Figures include snuff. 
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The statistics given in Table 17 represent gross collections by the Excise 
Division of the Department of National Revenue; they differ from the figures shown 
in Table 8 (in the column ‘Sales and Other Excise Taxes’’), which represent net 
revenues received, by the amounts of the refunds shown in footnote 3 to Table 17. 


17.—_Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1941-46 


(Accrued Revenue) 
Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that there was no tax imposed on the corresponding item in the 


years so indicated. 


Commodity or Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic— 

Amusements.../.......... - 8,792,169 | 12,065,716 | 13,701,496 | 14, 188,083 15, 575, 309 
Automobiles..............]| 10,286,147 | 16,045, 994 2,924, 340 5, 921, 754 6, 294, 009 6, 296, 296 
PSG ViCragese a. hi oss soe: - 6,246,618 | 14,117,819 | 19,057,382 | 19,437,772 16, 653, 926 
Candy and chewing gum. - - 8,183,680 | 12,602,157 | 12,859, 816 11, 416, 787 
Carbonic acid gas.. 304, 402 292,572 198, 231 241, 647 255, 469 284, 872 
Cigarette papers and tubes trotou tie 3,689,840 | 3,531, 201 1,968,258 | 4,901,009 4,284, 457 
Cigars, cigarettes and 

tobacco. . 240, 038 329,310 | 26,286, 2881} 54,673,051 | 62,246,563 | 70,128, 642 
Electrical and gas appar- 

ADU te ey leah he. - 8,079,958 | 4,995,015 | 2,860,270 | 3,604,480 1, 207, 069 
Embossed cheques (De- 

partmental)ovssc8is 8. 270, 054 339, 881 364, 869 346, 042 324, 670 341, 590 
LTR, ae oe a = = 3,129,701 4,146, 248 4,902, 513 4, 509, 286 
ATAROMNG he me Terres etek - 23, 803,222 | 24,336,052 | 24,760,040 | 29,523,926 | 29,482,040 
LONG NESS ean ho ee 51,315 72,185 64, 986 66, 172 1,398 79, 841 
Paightersee. cia: ooo Ge oe 88,395 154, 074 162, 900 63, 380 123,814 285, 060 
Mtteheg teehee co ete F o 1,940, 178 2,554, 602 2,661, 665 2,767,790 2,968, 664 3,291, 926 
Other manufactures tax...| 2,847,338 171, 462 3,059, 897 9,188,358 | 10,797, 247 13,107,424 
Phonographs, radios and 

PUDESE eres kar ace els - 2,337, (12 1,150, 821 408, 285 975, 035 _ §96, 968 
Playing Cards. 2. os. cass 250, 049 Si2noo 563, 829 627,100 640, 785 729, 000 
Sales, domestic..:5...%... 156,749,423 1214, 948,427 |224, 289,399 |302, 755,414 |372, 428,104 | 296,610, 969 
UATINOS Metre een tent cic oi 4,304, 349 4,552,989 | 12,209,8042) 12,652,793 | 12,642,984 14, 472,033 
SUG es eS, PMR RAE ae 11,546,715 | 21,402,383 | 14,571,572 | 12,769,384 11, 557,494 9,672,148 
Toilet preparations........ 1,443,653 | 3,454,910 | 4,484,050 | 5,295,317 | 6,188,703 6, 820, 578 
Transportation and trans- 

TUBS LONG cae Goes cathen eel 1,848,158 | 8,131,330 | 16,083,059 | 22,379,096 | 24,205,479 | 26, 898,391 
Wines tech he ee ese 658, 033 1,444, 916 2,006, 816 1,710,217 Pewi2.045 2,066, 109 
Penalties and interest..... 119, 575 129, 187 189, 727 264, 524 297, 323 221,904 

Totals, Domestic....... 194,260,995 | 327,346,138 | 381,631,437 | 511,221,175 | 603,207,715 | 535,027, 620 

Importations— : 

BIEOSAe mee. her reels tet 27,786,710 | 31,604,839 | 26,189,039 | 36,500,217 | 31,680,400 | 29,641, 830 
[EOE Orta Sapa aera ae 4,014,219 | 3,109,055 | 3,406,789 | 5,819,572 | 4,186, 627 4, 260, 189 
Special excise 3 p.c........ 1,007, 988 860, 812 480, 381 507, 635 544, 729 787, 464 
War exchange tax......... 61, 932,028 |100, 873,982 | 94,553, 780 |118, 912, 840 | 98, 164, 427 41,198, 213 

Grand Totals.......... 289, 001, 940 3| 463,794, 826 3/506, 261, 426 3/672, 961, 439 °/737,783,898*| 610,915,3165 

Prince Edward Island...... 154, 255 212, 425 339, 638 513, 280 432, 082 450, 411 
IN ON A SCOAS i... Aes aieleuesel cus 5, 943, 809 9,086,603 | 10,701,947 | 14,057,972 | 13,546, 842 9,498, 914 
New Brunswick............ 4,765,012 | 8,238,695 | 7,506,656 | 10,632,423 | 10, 653, 358 8, 230,070 
TBD COME cis. Fe con nt hI 86,303,018 |133, 929, 154 |179, 651, 152 |259, 893, 903 |293, 206,071 | 240,290,038 
AOI ALOE eet. oe iskers hoe eer 161,514,970 |260, 244,795 |251, 494, 398 |319, 213, 251 352,331,247 | 292,357, 960 
1 LGV 0) 6 ge al aie le a Be 8,093,605 | 13,046,036 | 14,759,663 | 17,277,555 | 18,199, 488 17, 703, 441 
Saskatchewan.....:....4... 2,432,145 | 3,689,087 | 4,507,622 | 5,741,723 | 6,099,620 5, 826, 579 
MLSS tae 5 ea a 5,166,848 | 10,015,676 } 10,919,172 | 11, 965, 263 12, 548, 696 11, 712,080 
BritishColumbia!....-..... 14,156,759 | 24,685,120 | 25,698,955 | 32,962,343 | 30, 036, 809 24, 210, 187 
MACON eth OS eae 8 75, 701 130, 241 130; 361 171, 533 185, 383 120, 262 
Departmental sales......... 271, 724 343, 890 366, 036 346, 513 324, 732 344, 925 
Miscellaneous............... 11 - 470 4,377 4, 833 3, 815 
British post office parcels...| , 978 282 85 70 73 191 

Departmental War Exchange 
9.0“ raak ool 90 SA ean Senta 123,105 172, 822 185, 271 181, 233 214, 664 166, 443 


1 New tax imposed on cigarettes and tobacco 


paying taxes on places of entertainment. 


$17,549,001 in 1943, $34,342,147 in 1944, $194,718,627 in 1945 and $114,005,355 in 1946. 


2 Increase due largely to use of excise stamps in 
3 bation refunds of $4,834,909 in 1941, $10,369,721 in 1942, 
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Income Tax 

The income tax revenue shown in Table 18 represents collections made by the 
Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue under the authority 
of the Income War Tax Act (c. 97,.R.S.C. 1927). The Act covers more than income 
tax proper, as corporation taxes are coming to be regarded in a different light to 
those on the income of individuals. Income tax on individuals and on corporations 
is treated separately in Part III of this Chapter, at pp. 998-1005. 

The tax on dividends and interest (Sect. 9B of the Act) is levied at the rate 
of 5 p.c. on interest paid by Canadian debtors (except provinces and municipal or 
public bodies) in a currency which is at a premium in excess of 5 p.c. over Canadian 
funds and at the rate of 15 p.c. on dividends received by persons who are non-residents 
of Canada and on interest received from or credited by Canadian debtors to non- 
residents, except in the case of Dominion or Dominion-guaranteed bonds, and also 
on interest received by a non-resident parent company from a Canadian subsidiary, 
except where an agreement had been entered into prior to Apr. 1, 1933, for the pay- 
ment of such interest in a currency other than Canadian. The tax also includes 
fees for copyrights and rights for the use of films, phonograph records and similar 
devices. The tax on rents and royalties (Sect. 27) is imposed at the rate of 15 p.c. 
on non-residents in respect of the gross amount of all rents, royalties, etc., for the 
use in Canada of real or personal property, patents or for anything used or sold in 
Canada. The gift tax (Sect. 88) is imposed at the rate of 10 p.c. on gifts up to $5,000 
and at rates varying from 11 p.c. to 28 p.c. on gifts from $5,000 to $1,000,000 or over. 

18.—Collections Under the Income War Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1919-47 

(Tax and Applicable Section of the Act) 


1 These figures include 
given in Table 17. 
national defence tax amounting to $106,636,747. 
5 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $3,326,161. 
7Includes 1942 deferred tax amoun 
amounting to $41,972,700. 


General Income Tax Tax on Tax on 
Dividends Rents and Gift Tax Total! 
Individuals | Corporations | and Interest Royalties Sect. 88 o 
Sect. 9-1 Sect. 9-2 Sect. 9B Sect. 27 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
7,972,890 1,376, 830 - - - 9,349, 720 
13,195,314 7,068, 426 - - - 20, 263, 740 
32, 532, 526 13, 849, 298 - - - 46, 381, 824 
39, 820, 597 38, 863, 758 - - - 78, 684, 355 
31, 689, 393 28,022, 145 - - ~ 59, 711, 5388 
25, 657, 335 28, 546, 693 - - ~ 54, 204, 028 
25, 156, 768 31,091, 275 - - - 56, 248, 043 
23, 849, 475 31, 722, 487 ~ - - 55, 571, 962 
18, 043, 261 29,343, 048 _ - - 47,386, 309 
23, 222, 891 33, 348, 156 - - - 56, 571, 047 
24,793, 449 34, 628, 874 - ~ - 59, 422, 323 
27, 237, 502 41,783, 224 - - ~ 69, 020, 726 
- 26,624, 181 44, 423, 841 - ~ - 71,048, 022 
24,772, 846 36, 481, 554 - - - 61, 254, 400 
25, 959, 466 36, 107, 231 - - - 62,066, 697 
29,183, 715 27,385, 822 4, 829, 635 - - 61, 399, 172 
25, 201, 392 35, 790, 239 5, 816, 435 - - 66, 808, 066 
32, 788, 746 42,518, 971 7,207,601 - 194, 485 82, 709, 803 
35, 358, 302 58, 012, 843 8,910, 014 ~ 84,083 || 102,365, 242 
40, 070, 942 69, 768, 605 10, 152, 088 - 373,897 || 120,365, 532 
46,591,449 85, 185, 887 9,903,046 - 345,756 || 142,026, 138 
45, 008, 858 77, 920, 002 11,121, 632 - 398,074 || 134, 448, 566 
75, 636, 231 131, 565, 710 12, 282, 259 759, 957 226,847 || 248, 143,022? 
189, 237,538 | 185,835,699 26, 642, 106 1, 626, 669 264,258 || 510,243, 017% 
533,915,059 | 347,969, 723 26, 710, 946 1,369, 851 223,093 || 910,188, 672 
809,570,762 | 311,378,714 25, 670, 804 1,272,389 1,546, 633 || 1,151,757,0354 
763, 896,322 | 276,403, 849 27,052, 692 1, 546, 445 ° 532,599 || 1,072,758,068 
689, 506,763 | 217,833, 540 26, 828, 894 1, 485, 725 770, 369 937,729,273° | 
691,989, 231 196, 819, 253 28, 428, 143 1,708, 003 1,538,888 | 963,458, 2457 


the estimated refundable portion and therefore do not agree with the totals 
2 Includes national defence tax amounting to $27,672,018. 
4 Includes 1942 deferred tax amoun 


3 Includes 


ting to $2,317,733. 
; 6 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to 
ting to $1,002,027 and tax on private companies 
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Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Federal Government makes 
certain annual payments to the provinces: these are summarized as follows. 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Federal Government assumed all the outstanding debts 
and liabilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Confedera- 
tion indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the basis 
of calculating the debt allowances of provinces; moreover, the Federal Government 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as 
adjusted. The aggregate annual payment by the Federal Government to the 
provinces in respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 

Allowances for Governments and Legislatures.—Under the terms of the union, 
annual specific grants were made to the various provinces for the support of their 
governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population of the 
provinces, according to the following scale, approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
Raph Pak OO esc bs iaok's sioe cis ieye a phot ohage a latera Diels otals IS elo Mhbin,sin Broe.e, Aia-win: aleinne, slaleveleress 100,000 
150,000, but does not exceed 200,000......... 0. ec cece eee cece tenet ete t cence een ees 150, 000 
200,000, = s AO OOO ect ters Aees oi oat oleate Bits bce rs bowie eataac edt ele 180, 000 
400,000, ef ws OI OIOOOE: heits Bette Been ct. ole oar bets oie sole lebeeiet «nets arecsislienst 190, 000 
800,000, “e td TIP AU DMI U MP AAA A Os She GREER On UOnCO acer bance TS 5c 220,000 
(iter POO N00 2 osha, elee atk Bia, o's dtsina tls oftiale 35 ob Fife MM SS ws oot ape SE a ee aioislons 240,000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,750,000. 

Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, and 
at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeded that 
number. Such allowances paid to the provinces in the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, 
amounted to $8,779,089. 

Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, amounted in the aggregate to $2,280,880 as set 
forth below:— 

Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 
New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of 

the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 

Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at 
present to $562,500 per annum. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of 
public lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting 
at present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $562,500 for Alberta. 


British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 
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19._Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1941-46 
i ——— ee ne oe ia 


Province 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island!...... 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 381, 932 
Nova Scotial.........--++-- 653, 048 701, 323 708, 958 705, 140 705, 140 705, 140 
New Brunswick!............ 693,040 729, 167 735, 605 732,386 732, 386 732,386 
Die DEG tee prioteee stores olsioke 2,592,014 | 2,859,245 | 2,873,935 | 2,866, 590 2, 866, 590 2, 866, 590 
OnLanlo Rereear mentor rit 2°941,424 | 3,136,394 | 3,173,621 | 3,155,007 | 3, 155, 007 3, 155, 007 
Manitobalaay a. .-aiesce i 1,713,284 |. 1,713,284 | 1,722,475 | 1,717,879 1,716, 987 1,717, 284 
Saskatchewan!............-- 9,132,175 | 2,132,175 | 2,052,162 | 2,092,169 | 2, 028, 578 2,049,775 
UDOrbas sen ee eiass «ee chiar 1,787,475 | 1,788,589 | 1,801,031 | 1,794,810 | 1, 855, 207 1, 835,075 
British Columbia!........-.. 874, 561 966,513 | 1,040,366 | 1,003,440 | 1,003, 440 1,003, 440 

Notalssec- asso 13,768,953 | 14,408,622 ‘| 14,490,085 | 14,449,353 | 14,445,267 14,446,629 


1 Received also ‘‘Additional Special Grants’, 1940-41, not included in this table (see text following 


Table 20). 


20.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1946 
JS ee 


Allowances | Allowances | Interest 
Province for on Basis of Cra ee on Debt Total’ 
Government | Population ppt Allowances? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 7,511, 667 19, 502, 745 21, 848, 750 16, 620, 375 65, 478, 537 
IN OWS COUR caro. ote hats oleae tenors 8, 560, 000 19, 336, 684 8, 500, 000 2,196,113 38, 592, 797 
INGw JDrUNS WICK: semen aeae 9,015,000 23,701, 305 26, 644, 233 17, 929, 630 77, 290, 168 
Quehecs We takes ee te 9, 170, 000 21, 893, 706 11, 580, 000 1 715,215 44,358, 921 
LONTATION ba. ne eee oe comnae eis 9, 810,000 28,495, 795 826, 980 3, 815, 959 42,948, 734. 
Manitobados cmos cic ce nee ate are 12,560,000 | 133,855,021 - 6,595,078 153, 010, 099 
Saskatewmewalen...ceweseielea cients 4,920, 000 6, 272, 590 6, 534, 863 3, 029, 531 20, 756, 984 
PA Orta crave hagee sterner tert 12, 160, 000 110, 499, 050 = 6, 726, 320 129, 385, 370 
British Columibia.e)sse crs eee 8, 136, 667 24,074, 584 26, 031, 250 16, 620, 375 74, 862, 876 
Totals 9.5 Ase cose 81,843,334 | 387,631,480 | 101,961,076 75,248,596 646,684, 486 


1 See text at p. 967. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Does not include ‘‘Additional Special 


Grants’’ (see text following) ; 

Additional Special Grants.—In addition to the above, there were other special 
grants paid to the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British. 
Columbia up to 1941 that were voted annually, aggregating, in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1941, $5,475,000 as follows:— “a 


Prince Edward Usland os. soecites cuss serie tsb Ficlets welt cin cueissernes sans eeneneimas kegs elk 275,000 
Ten Tey en era te Such kao Ge GO OMB Ia se mois concerti aa rm ic RUDD Gata 1,300,000 
Neew Bruns wih dccicre © accel lta eswaiee Paso osort suaile ellnoy> oye chelesnceke are Uonoae ons aie 900, 000 
ManitGhea ee ce en ate ae Pee eh ame aly os oe ale Rian ape eur file a a hse Seen 750, 000 
Gas a tcliery arn sens suede Mime mimeteleaet le metal ioe les Golae, le hcknibye lek osentgehenel a a)o toc: steers msepniure 1,500, 000 
BrihishaColum bi ches >. hasiteiers oles ett eis (eee ole oto s cr 2 okcho sleuers telecain = ice sanae ecu 750, 000 


These additional special grants were suspended with the coming into force of 
the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. Rent will be paid in 1947 and 
later years in the case of the three Maritime Provinces under the provisions of the 
Maritime Additional Subsidies Act, 1942. 


Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements.—The Dominion-Provincial Tax 
Rental Agreements Act, 1947, authorized the Federal Government to enter into | 
Agreements with the Provinces by which, in return for compensation, the Provincial 
Governments would agree to refrain from levying certain direct taxes for a period 

‘of five years. These Agreements are successors to the Wartime Agreements 
which have lapsed (see pp. 900-901 of the 1946 Year Book). Seven provinces, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia had made new agreements with the Dominion — 
up to September, 1947. 
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The main purposes of these Agreements are to establish a more equitable 
system of taxation throughout Canada by reducing duplication of direct taxation 
and duplication of machinery for the collection of direct taxes, to give a greater 
measure of stability to the revenues of the Provinces, and to enable the Federal 
Government, along with the Provincial Governments, to carry out national policies 
intended to maintain high levels of employment and production. 


The Agreements continue the basic provisions of the Wartime Taxation Agree- 
ments, under which the Provinces and their municipalities withdrew their income 
taxes, corporation income taxes and corporation taxes in return for compensation 
from the Federal Government, (pp. 900-901 of the 1946 Year Book). There 
are, however, some additional provisions in the new Agreements which have resulted 
from the negotiations carried on between the governments in 1945 and 1946 at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference meetings’and since the Budget offer of June, 
1946. The main features of this offer which have been embodied in the Agreements 
are outlined at pp. 883-884 of the 1946 Year Book. 


The Provinces are required, under the Agreement, to refrain from levying certain 
direct taxes, with the exception that they are permitted to impose a corporation 
income tax of 5 p.c. on the income of corporations attributable to their operations 
in the particular Province. The revenue from this tax is to go to the individual 
Province with a corresponding reduction in the amount of compensation paid to 
that Province. The purpose of this provision is to assure as nearly as possible a 
uniform level of corporation income tax throughout Canada as between the agreeing 
and non-agreeing Provinces. Under the Agreement it is provided, however, that 
a deduction will be made from the payment to the Province corresponding :to the 
amount of revenue that such a tax would have yielded even if the Province does 
not impose the tax. The Agreement contains a set of rules by which the income 
of corporations is allocated to the various Provinces in which they carry on business 
and further provides that this tax must be imposed under tne same general provisions 
as are in the Income War Tax Act, and that it will be administered on behalf of the 
Provinces by the Dominion and at the expense of the Dominion. 


Another provision concerns succession. duties, a field not included in the War- 
time Taxation Agreements. The Provinces are now given the alternative of with- 
drawing from this field or remaining in it. If they withdraw, they receive the full 
amount of compensation otherwise payable under the Agreement, (in the deter- 
mination of which succession duties revenue was taken into account) but if they 
remain, their payment is reduced by the amount of revenue loss which the Dominion 
suffers, through the credit which is allowed against the Dominion duty for pro- 
vincial duties on the same succession. All seven of the Provinces which have 
negotiated Agreements with the Dominion have taken the first alternative and 
withdrawn from the succession duties field.* 


The Agreement does not prevent the imposition of royalties and rentals on 
natural resources by a Province since such royalties and rentals are not regarded 
as taxes when they are of a nature conforming with the definitions set forth in the 
Agreement. The imposition of taxes on income derived from logging and mining 
operations, as defined in the Agreement is allowed without any deduction from the 
payment to the Province. 


* See Succession Duties pp. 1006-1013. 
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The significant differences between the 1946 Budget offer and the present 
Agreements are as follows:— 


(1) The Provinces may choose between two methods of determining the amount of 
their guaranteed minimum annual payments (see below). 


(2). The total euaranteed minimum annual payments to the Provinces under these 
new methods are increased by $25,100,000 to $206 ,500,000. 


(3) These new guaranteed minimum annual payments are used as the bases for cal- 
culating the annual payments which are adjusted for increases in provincial popula- 
tion and gross national production per capita. 

(4) In the year following the termination of the Agreement, provincial taxpayers are 
to be allowed by the Federal Government tax credits of a maximum of 5 p.c. of 
the Dominion income tax, 50 p.c. of Dominion succession duties, and one-seventh 
of Dominion corporation income tax for taxes imposed by their Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

The guaranteed minimum annual payments are now computed in one of two 
ways. Under the first option a Province may elect as a base $12-75 per capita 
of its 1942 population plus 50 p.c. of its income tax and corporation tax revenue in 
1940, plus statutory subsidies payable in 1947; under the second it may choose 
$15 per capita of its 1942 population plus statutory subsidies payable in 1947. 
A special arrangement was made for Prince Edward Island which is to receive a 
guaranteed minimum payment of $2,100,000. ‘This is slightly in excess of the 
amount determined by either of the two formulas. The guaranteed minimum 
annual payments to the Provinces under the most favourable option and the pre- 
liminary estimated 1947 payments are shown in Table 21. 


The actual amount payable in any one year is calculated according to the 
following method. The minimum payment is adjusted for changes in provincial 
population and gross national product per capita, as compared with the base year — 
1942, for each of the three calendar years immediately preceding the fiscal year of 
payment. These three amounts are then averaged, and the resultant is the amount 
payable. If, in any of the three calendar years concerned, the amount calculated 
is less than the amount of the minimum payment, then the amount of the minimum 
payment is substituted. This method of computing the annual payments ensures 
that the revenues of the Province will increase as the provincial population and 
gross national product per capita increase, and at the same time guarantees that 
the Province will at no time in the period covered by the Agreement receive less 
than the stated minimum. . 


21. Guaranteed Minimum Annual Payments to Provinces’ under Most Favourable 
Option and Preliminary Estimated 1947 Payments 


Guaranteed | Preliminary 


: : Minimum Estimated 
Province and Option aiocal 1947 

Payments Payments 
$000 $’000 
Prince edward lelamd: c- occrs name eres wentce en sh oe She Neri TT Peg 2,100 2,300 
Ravin Sootla: (BeeOne vss Pasncess state epleasin ga Sapte: ma ieeh ait» Mma aE Cae 10, 870 12, 100 
Nong. Brunswick, (RIRSE) Grice ssrcn ms ape rue e oats ves Tar ee ec 8.773 9, 500 
Acai OWa UE EGU) ite andere siete nals eke) Mankres i =TRiny ete ar: 13,540 14, 400 
Gaalcatchewall (SECON )y.caccscivelh ie eaten eo teicen ad nian * Cees bee aie 15,291 15, 800 
RIVERA CUTE cts ces roe tae ma Say eg Tee a oe eke 14,228 15,300 
Pritah Columbis, CHirst)is sanen ks Meier + digs OS eS ee ee eee 18, 120 21, 400 
Mp tals iN RA POE EAR A OER I Re EG 82,922 90,800 


1 The Governments of Quebec and Ontario have not made agreements with the Federal Government. — 
The payments for these Provinces under the first option would be: Quebec, $56,382,000 and $63,300,000; 
Ontario, $67,158,000 and $74,400,000. 
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Under an offer ancillary to the Agreement, but which applies to all Provinces, 
whether agreeing or not, the Dominion will pay to the Province one-half of the 
Dominion corporation income tax on income of corporations derived from generating 
and/or distributing to the public electrical energy, gas or steam, where this is the 
main business of the corporation. 


Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1946, was $175,941,005 less write-offs of $19,861,035, making net 
loans outstanding $156,079,970, divided by provinces as follows: Alberta $25,869,500; 
British Columbia $34,369,760; Manitoba $24,759,924; Saskatchewan $71,080,786. 
Details are given in Table 19, p. 830 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Subsection 5.—National Debt 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. This was a 
comparatively small debt; it was incurred almost altogether either for public works — 
of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways and 
the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets, of the 
nation, or was expanded as subsidies to enterprises which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London, England, being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only 
$717,453 payable in Canada. 


From 1914 to 1920, the gross debt increased by almost $1,200,000,000 to a 
total of $3,042,000,000 due to heavy war and post-war expenditures, and while 
there was a slight reduction to a low point of $2,544,586,411 at Mar. 31, 1930, 
additional expenditures during the depression years resulted in a gross debt of 
$3,710,610,593 by Mar. 31, 1939. 


From 1939 to 1946 there was an increase of $15,249,235,590, incurred mainly 
for war purposes, bringing the total gross debt to $18,959,846,183 at the end of 
March, 1946. After deduction of active assets held by the Government, the net 
debt showed an increase of $10,268,846,095 during the war years, amounting to 
$13,421,405,409 at the end of March, 1946. 


The portion of the funded debt payable in foreign currencies decreased steadily 
and sharply during the war years, as was inevitable under conditions where almost 
the entire amount of Canada’s war financing was carried out through domestic 
operations. Of the total funded debt and treasury bills outstanding as at Mar. 31, 
1946, amounting to $16,807,177,765, less than 1-2 p.c. was payable outside of Canada, 
representing $11,843,831 payable in London and $178,000,000 in New York. 
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22.—_Summary of the 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1867-99 are given at pp. 775-776 of th 


at p. 944 of the 1945 edition. 


nig a bide oie bee aye Melee, See Ae eee 


Ended Mar. 31, 1914-46 


Year 


Gross Debt | Active Assets 


$ 
1914.. 544, 391, 369 
1915.. 700, 473, 814 
1916. 936, 987, 802 
1917...}, 1,382, 003, 268 
1918...| 1,863, 335, 899 
1919...| 2,676, 635, 725 
1920...| 3,041,529, 587 
1921...| 2,902, 482, 117 
1922...| 2,902,347, 137 
1923...| 2,888, 827, 237 
1924...| 2,819, 610, 470 
1925...| 2,818, 066, 523 
1926...| 2,768,779, 184 
1927...| 2,726,298, 717 
1928...| 2,677,137, 243 
1929...| 2,647,033, 973 
1930...| 2,544,586, 411 
1931...| 2,610, 265, 698 
1932...| 2,831, 743, 563 
1933...| 2,996,366, 665 
1934...| 3, 141,042, 097 
1935...) 3, 205, 956, 369 
1936...| 3,431,944, 027 
1937...| 3,542,521, 139 
1938...| 3,540, 237, 614 
1939...| 3,710, 610, 593 
1940...) 4,028, 728, 606 
1941...| 5,018, 928, 037 
1942...| 6, 648, 823, 424 
1943...| 9, 228, 252, 012 
1944...|12, 359, 123, 230 
1945...]15, 712, 181, 527 
1946...|18, 959, 846, 183 


1 Based on the official estimates of populat 
3 This amount represents return on investments, 


$ 


208,394,519? 
251,097,731? 
321,831,631? 
502,816,970? 
671,451,836? 


1, 102,104,692? 
792,660, 963 
561, 603, 133 
480, 211,335 
435, 050, 368 


401, 827, 195 
400, 628, 837 
379, 048, 085 
378, 464, 347 
380, 287,010 


421, 529, 268 
366, 822, 452 
348, 653, 762 
* 455, 897, 390 
399, 885, 839 


411,063, 957 
359, 845, 411 
425, 843, 510 
458, 568, 937 
438,570,044 


558, 051, 279 
757, 468, 959 
1,370, 236, 588 
2,603, 602, 263 
3,045, 402, 911 


3,619, 038, 337 


Increase 
or 

et Decrease 

Net Debt Pat e ee Z 
; et Debt 

Capital During 
Year 
$ $ $ 

335,996,850} 42-64 21, 695, 225 
449 376,083} 56-31 113, 379, 233 
615,156,171] 76-88 | 165,780,088 
879, 186, 298} 109-08 264, 030, 127 
1,191, 884,063} 146-28 312, 697, 765 
1,574, 531,033] 189-45 382, 646, 970 
2,248, 868,624] 262-84 674, 337, 591 
2,340, 878, 984| 266-37 92,010, 360 
2,422, 135, 802| 271-57 81, 256, 817 
2,453,776, 869) 272-34 31, 641, 067 
2,417, 783, 275] 264-44 —35, 993, 594 
2,417, 437,686] 260-11 — 345, 589 
2,389, 731,099} 252-85 —27,706, 587 
2,347, 834,370] 243-65 — 41, 896, 729 
2, 296, 850, 233) 233-54 —50, 984, 137 
2,225,504, 705) 221-91 —71,345, 528 
2,177,763, 959| 213-34 —47,740, 746 
2, 261,611,937) 217-97 83, 847,978 
2,375, 846, 172| 226-06 114, 234, 236 
2,596, 480, 826] 244-19 220, 634, 654 
2,729,978, 141] 254-16 133, 497, 314 
2,846, 110,958} 262-44 116, 132, 817 
3,006, 100,517) 274-53 159, 989, 559 
3,083, 952, 202] 279-22 77, 851, 685 
3,101, 667,570] 278-13 17, 715, 368 
3, 152, 559,314| 279-80 50, 891, 744 
3,271, 259, 647| 287-43 118, 700, 333 
3,648, 691, 449) 317-08 377,431, 802 
4,045, 221,161} 347-11 396, 529, 712 
6, 182, 849,101} 523-44 2,137,627,940 
8,740, 084, 893} 729-86 2,557 235,792 
932-29 |2,558,277,125 


4, 413, 819, 50911, 298, 362, 018 


5, 538, 440, 734/13, 421, 405, 409 1,090.55 


which includes interes 


of Canada and Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


Funded Debt Operations. 


2,123,043,431 


ion given at p. 100. 


carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 


Book; those between 1931 and 1934 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year Bo 
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Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, Years 


e 1942 Year Book; those for 1900-i3, 


Interest 
Paid 
on Debt 


from 
Active 
Assets 


12, 893, 505 
15, 736, 743 
21, 421, 585 
35, 802, 567 
47, 845, 585 


77, 431, 432] 7, 
107, 527, 089)17, 086, 981 
139, 551, 520/24, 815, 246 
135, 247, 849/21, 961, 513 


130,691,493] 8,535, 086 
129/675,367| 8,559, 401 
128, 902; 945|10, 937, 822 


124, 989, 950|12, 227, 562 
121, 566, 213}13, 518, 205 
121, 151, 106 9, 330, 125 
134, 999, 069) 11, 220, 989 


137,410, 345 11, 231,035 
132, 117, 422]13, 120, 528 


155,017, 901/21, 748, 701 
188, 556, 249|41,242,2373 


242, 681, 180/48,281 ,313% 
318, 994, 821/60,749, 1868 


’ 


409, 134, 502|70,914,626% 


2 Includes non-active assets. 
t on investments, profits of Bank 


— Conversions and other national debt operations 
842-843 of the 1933 Year 
ok; those 


of the fiscal years 1936 to 1943 in the respective Year Books for those years. 


Treasury Bull 
that has proven highly satisfactor 
two exceptions (where the bills w 


3.—-During the past decade a market for short-term treasury bills 
y has been built up in Canada. Each issue, with 
ere sold direct to the Bank of Canada), has been 


Interest 
: Interest 
Received Paid 


Capita! 


} 
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offered for public tender. Lists of treasury bills sold by public tender for the fiscal 
years 1934-35 to 1941-42 appear in the respective Year Books beginning with the 
1937 edition. Details of the treasury bills issued in 1945-46 are given at the end 
of Table 23. Details of the issues in continuation of the list published at p. 778 
of the 1942 Year Book may be obtained on request. 


23.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1946 


Norre.—Certain qualifications as to redemption prior to maturity govern most of these issues; they 
are explained fully in the ‘‘Public Accounts’’. 


Date Where Amount ° Annual 

of Description Rate Pavable of Loan Interest 

Maturity y Outstanding Charges 
p.c. $ cts. $ cts 
1946—Apr. 15 | One-Year Notes................ 1 Canada 250,000,000 00 } 2,500,000 00 
eXpr 15 i) wo-2vear Notes: 0. oem 3. 13 Canada 100,000,000 00 1,375,000 00 
May 11] Third Victory Loan..... Lees 12 Canada 144,253,000 00 | 2,524,427 50 
July 1 | School Land Debentures........ 4 Canada 33,293,470 85 | 1,331,738 83 
Septr cl ipem-Month Notesiacfs.. «. cso: 3 Canada 256,000,000 00 | 1,600,000 00 
Nov. 1 | Fourth Victory Loan.......... Le Canada 197,455,000 00 | 3,455,462 50 
Dec. 15 | Victory Loan 1941.............. 2 Canada 193,286,000 00 | 3,865,720 00 
1947—May 1 | Fifth Victory Loan, 1943....... 12 Canada 373,259,000 00 | 6,532,032 50 
Ochi lal eluoan, Of A897. .ht tae.s ce eae oe 25 London 103,084 94 2,577 12 
194s——Jane 154) Weoansolal94s. = 2 /25.4).8 ae ayes 25 New York 30,000,000 00 750,000 00 
Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 3i Canada 50,000,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
Mar. 1 | Second Victory Loan, 1942..... 23 Canada 269,879,000 00 | 6,072,277 50 
Mar. 1 | Sixth Victory Loan, 1944........ lf Canada 239,713,000 00 |. 4,194,977 50 
Noy. 1 | Seventh Victory Loan, 1944.... 13 Canada 344,267,000 00 | 6,024,672 50 
1949—Feb. 1] First War Loan, 1940........... 3t Canada 50,000,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
June 1 | Conversion Loan, 1937.......... 34 Canada 33,500,000 00 1,088,750 00 
Nov. 1 | Eighth Victory Loan, 1945..... 13 Canada 267,800,000 00 | 4,686,500 00 
1950—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 3f Canada 50,000,000 00} 1,625,000 00 
Nov. 1 | Ninth Victory Loan, 1945...... iy Canada 335,690,000 00 | 5,874,575 00 
1951—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... ot Canada 50,250,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
June 15 | Victory Loan, 1941............. 3 Canada 649,969,592 50 | 19,306,027 50 
Nov. 15 | Refunding Loan, 1937........... 3t Canada 60,000,000 00 | 1,950,000 00 
1952—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 3t Canada 50,500,000 00 | 1,625,000 00 
Oct. 1 | Second War Loan, 1940......... 3 Canada ; 324,945,700 00 | 9,748,371 00 
OGCHITS eH OBNIOMLOSS) ned ect ce Book 4 Canada 56,191,000 00 | 2,247,640 00 
1954—Mar. 1 Second Victory Loan, 1942...:. 3 Canada 676, 355,489 00 | 20,089,767 00 
1955—May 1 | Loan of 1934...... Sr ance 3t London 4,836,418 74 157,183 61 
June 1] Loan of 1935, dated June 1...... 3 Canada 40,000,000 00 | 1,200,000 00 
June 1 | Loan of 1935, dated Nov. 15.... 3 Canada 55,000,000 00 | 1,650,000 00 
- 1956—Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 4} Canada 43,125,700 00} 1,940,656 50 
Nov. 1} Third Victory Loan, 1942...... 3 Canada 855, 607,410 50 | 25,414,081 50 
1957—May 1 Fourth Victory Loan, 1943..... 3 Canada 1,111, 261,650 00 | 33,337,849 50 
Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 44 Canada 37,523,200 00 | 1,688,544 00 
1958—Jan. 15 | Loan of 1948.............0..... 3 New York 30,000,000 00 900,000 00 
; Wtme seals je loan Ok, 19388-3055 ha: fins ests cele 3 Canada 88, 200,000 00 | 2,646,000 00 
a. Benue LGA OL LOGD, cot sees fesse car coin 4 London - 3,260, 844 50 130, 433 78 
4 Noy. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 43 Canada 276, 687,600 00 |. 12,450,942 00 
1959—Jan. 1 | Fifth Victory Loan, 1948....... 3 Canada 1,197,324, 750 00 | 35,919, 742 50 
Nov. 1 ! Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 44 Canada 289, 693,300 00 ' 13,036,198 50 
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23.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1946—cohcluded 


Maturity 


1960—June 
Oct. 


os 


1961—Jan. 15 


1962—Feb. 1 


1963—Jul 
« Oct. 


— 


1966—J une 
Ov. 


— 


1967—Jan. 15 


Perpetual 


1947—June 15 


1950—June 15 


Payable in Canada 
Payable in New York 
Payable in London 


Totals, Funded Debt and Treasury Bills 


Description Rate 
p.c 
Sixth Victory Loan, 1944....... 3 
Troan Ol 1 ISO Mace ee corse wantereetees ay: 
Loan OL1986.22 ces oe erage ses 3t 


Seventh Victory Loan, 1944.... 3 
Tioan: OfLOSS tne serrate cee eee 3} 
Eighth Victory Loan, 1945..... 3 
Loan of 1936.....-.......++++5: 3t 
Ninth Victory Loan, 1945...... 3 
oan OF 193K ee aes acces tte rte 3 
WOan Ol O38 Gcm acct eae ee 3 
Non-interest * Bearing ¥ Certi- 

FCATESTE Nei: outa. cette ee eae - 
Non-interest Bearing Certi- 

HCALES ee koshis ares: = 
War Savings Certificates....... 3 
War Savings Stamps........... - 
Refundable portion of personal 

income tax and excess profits 

tax (estimated)inn. se-ese eae: 2 
Mreasuryabillsin wre cm aeele eee 0-363 
FLYGASULY. DIS snely ae cine erteer: 0-364 
ERreastinvye Dillscc nt 5 <hr 0-363 
PPreasury, Dillsisonin ti chletayecrety: 0-363 
PUTCASUEY CLUS acta ee oe salami 0-362 
Treasury Dillseniees ce ces sect 0-371 
Deposit Certificates............ 0-75 
Deposit Certificates............ 0-75 
Deposit Certificates............ 0-75 
Deposit Certificates............ 0-75 
Deposit Certificates............ 0-625 
Deposit Certificates............ 0-625 
Deposit Certificates............ 0-625 
Deposit Certificates...........- 0-625 

Recapitulation 


Canada 
New York 


New York 


Canada 


London 
Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


New York 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 


Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


setae mere ere aveie ee Care erer es: aye are ene, BO UAm |Site ere) Rieter Sree Le Aik ee ah 
ee a rale) d eveerwheeratere love. tae, ah sum Sted enere, & 6 (M016) 4) ORNS OLeRMS FL) MARIS Paes 


Ghee wie © a00co Gla shebaleeuafehsueis ae) Clem BLeue S's AL eee 6) © Os) Ae eS 


wee c ens eee re cee eee eeeee 


Amount 
of Loan 
Outstanding 


$ cts. 


1, 165,300,350 00 
100,000,000 00 


48,000,000 00 
1,315, 639, 200 00 


3,643,482 41 
1, 295, 819,350 00 


54,703,000 00 
1,689,021, 200 00 


55,000,000 00 


55,000,000 00 
5,631,472 81 


387,017 94 
273,760,075 80 
5,304, 569 50 


515, 736, 835 92 


75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
95,000,000 00 
95,000,000 00 
95,000,000 00 
95,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
95,000,000 00 
95,000,000 00 
95,000,000 00 


Annual 
Interest 
Charges 


$ cts. 


34, 959,010 50 
4,000,000 00 


1,560,000 90 


39, 469,176 00 


118,413 18 - 


38, 874,580 50 


1,777,847 50 
50, 670, 636 00 


1,650,000 00 


1,650,000 00 


8,212, 802 27 


5, 274,812 38 


272,250 00 
273,000 00 
272; 250 00. 
272, 250 00 
271,500 00 
278,250 00 
712,500 00 
712,500 00 
712,500 00 
712/500 00 
468, 750 00 
593,750 00 
593,750 00 
593,750 00 


16, 807,177,765 41 |436, 223,926 67 


$16, 617,333,934 82 
178,000,000 00 


eee 11,843,830 59 


$16,807,177,765 41 


ERGs ee aE Ok ec ae mien eee: 
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YIELDS OF DOMINION GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY BILLS 


19AO— 47 
PER CENT PER CENT 


! | t 
THEORETICAL I5—YEAR BOND 


ORETICAL 5—YEAR B 


TREASURY BILL YIELDS 


U9 40mue4 1816.42 1943~ | 944e so 45" hoa6 1947 


Interest-Bearing Debt.—The interest-bearing debt of the Dominion has 
shown a sharp increase since 1939, amounting to $17,301,000,000 at Mar. 31, 1946, 
as compared with $3,658,000,000 on the same date of 1939. The average rate of 
interest on this debt continued downward during the war years, reaching the low 
point at Mar. 31, 1945 of 2-547 p.c. A slight increase to 2-634 p.c. was recorded in 
1946. This is in contrast with the experience of the War of 1914-18, when the 
average interest rate on the direct debt of the nation rose from 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 
31, 1913, to a high point of 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, interest on the public debt absorbed 
about 26 p.c. of total government receipts. With the growth of expenditure during 
the war years, however, interest on the debt now absorbs a smaller portion of 
revenues, amounting to 15-1 p.c. in the year ended Mar. 31, 1946. 


Guaranteed Debt.—Besides the direct debt of the Dominion, already dealt 
with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out of the guarantee 
of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines that now form the Canadian | 
National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together with these 
are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s guarantees 
of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the bonds of its 


INTEREST-BEARING DEBT 
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25.—Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges Thereon and Average 
Rates of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-46 


Year 


Bonds, 
Debentures, 
and 


Treasury 
Bills 


Savings 
Bank 
Deposits, 
Trust and 
Other 
Funds 


Annual 
Interest 
On Savings 

Bank 
Deposits 
and 
Other 
Funds 


Total 
Interest- 
Bearing 

Debt! 


Annual 
Interest 
Charge 


1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 


1918... 
1919 2= 
1920... 
1921... 
1922... 


1923... 
1924... 
1925... 
1926... 
1927... 


1928... 
1929... 
1930... 
1931 
1932... 


1933... 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 


1938... 
1939: ... 
1940... 
1941... 
1942... 


1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946... 


1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 


260, 869, 037 
311, 833, 272 


893, 208, 877 


1,472, 098, 608 
2,035, 218, 097 
2,596, 816, 821 
2,520, 997,021 
2, 564, 587, 671 


2,547, 105, 821 
2,504, 033, 820 
2,503, 763, 169 
2,484, 410, 336 
2,439, 340, 736 


2,377, 581, 086 
2,325, 413, 986 
2, 250, 837, 286 
2,320, 832, 286 
2,579, 238, 724 


2,715,977, 874 
2, 858, 624, 524 
3,061, 955, 821 
3, 265, 314, 332 
3,337,358, 832 


3,314, 558, 032 
3,385,722, 462 
3,695, 705, 919 
4, 372,007,319 
5, 865, 280, 821 


7,893,493 ,9502 


13, 983,763,575? 
16, 807,177,765 


10, 936,847,068? 


Annual Average 
Interest Interest 
Charges Rate 
on Bonds, | on Bonds, 
Debentures,) Deben- 
an tures, and 
Treasury | Treasury 
Bills Bills 
$ p.c 
8,973, 746 3-439 
11, 162, 047 3-579 
13, 075, 447 3-645 
20, 499, 696 4-035 
39, 098, 579 4-376 
71, 121,368 4-831 
102, 218, 489 5-022 
134, 559, 302 5-181 
130, 416, 007 5-178 
133, 482, 113 5-204 
131,476,511 5-161 
128, 571, 337 5-134 
125, 928,071 5-029 
125, 108, 738 5-035 
123,399,911 5-058 
119, 479, 400 5-025 
116, 848, 934 5-024 
112, 942, 215 5-017 
115; 491, 955 4-976 
128, 188, 969 4-970 
132, 866, 543 4-892 
132, 354, 806 4-630 
127,074, 870 4-150 
128, 598, 908 3-938 
125, 093, 381 3-748 
117, 062, 907 3-532 
119, 198, 476 3-521 
125, 575, 106 3-398 
133, 970, 676 3-064 
170, 218, 719 2-902 
204, 896,794 2-596 
278,792, 582 2-549 
351, 589, 751 2-514 
436, 223, 927 2-595 


portion of income tax and excess profits tax. 


91, 735, 123 


96, 885, 192 


95,796, 899 


107, 345, 348 
105,379, 439 


106, 763, 391 
110, 113, 766 
113, 943, 282 
119, 205, 393 
126, 310, 527 


154, 997, 435 
163, 994, 443 
136, 356, 977 


154, 137, 868 
171, 554, 957 
196, 197, 897 
224, 157, 683 


288, 066, 211 
317, 332,308 
343, 238, 738 


377, 869, 660 
415, 629, 678 
458, 079, 901 
494,177, 833 


2,904, 287 
2,957, 544 
2,935, 881 
2,960, 002 
3, 114, 315 


3,096, 532 
3, 441, 803 
4,275, 480 
4,429, 302 
4,399, 661 


4,531, 156 
4,626,715 
4,758,780 
4,977, 889 
5, 274, 429 


5, 721,330 
6, 156, 036 
6,572, 01 
6,969, 151 
5, 522, 579 


5, 858, 850 
6, 093,.937 
6, 683, 560 
7,679, 285 

~ 8,798, 557 


9,771, 812 
9,879, 428 
10, 726,716 
12, 488, 959 
13, 522, 857 


14,779,052 
16, 251,031 
18, 304, 039 
19, 517, 520 


352, 604, 160 
404, 865, 200 
450, 570, 442 
600, 241,321 
990, 094, 069 


1, 567, 895, 507 
2, 135, 854, 199 
2,703, 855, 138 
2,628, 342, 369 
2, 669, 967, 110 


2, 653, 869, 212 
2,614, 147, 586 
2,617,706, 451 
2,603, 615, 729 
2,565, 651, 263 


2,514, 066, 568 
2,471, 194,355 
2,405, 834,721 
2,484, 826, 729 
2,715, 595, 701 


2, 860, 154, 549 
3,012, 762,392 
3, 233, 510, 778 
3,461,512, 229 
3,561, 516, 515 


3, 562, 734, 071 
3,658, 414, 748 
3,983, 772, 130 
4, 689,339, 627 
6, 208, 519, 559 


8,271,363, 610 
11,352, 476, 746 
14, 441, 843, 476 
17, 301, 355, 598 


11, 878, 033 
14,119,591 


134, 845, 309 
137, 881,774 


ono >_> > 
— 
(Je) 
~ 


136, 007, 667 
133, 198, 052 
130, 686, 851 


one me OW 
=) 
S 
NS) 


125, 200, 730 
122, 999, 970 
119, 514, 233 
122, 461, 106 


fe rh Fr Le 
oO 
for) 
Nn 


138, 725, 393 
138, 448, 743 
133, 758, 430 
136, 278, 193 
133, 891, 938 


126, 834, 719 
129, 077, 904 
136, 301, 822 
146, 459, 635 
183, 741, 576 


219,675, 846 
295, 043, 613 
369, 893, 790 
455, 741, 447 


2 Includes refundable 
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Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. Since 
1932, guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various Relief 
Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 
1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented “in the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities”. 


For full details of other guarantees also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1946, see 
Schedule ‘‘V”’ to the “Public Accounts” for 1946. 


°26.— Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 


Railways, 
Guaranteed | Railways, Canadian Harton 
Wear as to Guaranteed | National cae Other Bank of Total 
Principal as to Steam- ms Guarantees Canada 
and Interest Only ships Deeeons 
Interest 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1924. 309, 628,762 | 216,207, 142 - - - - 525, 835, 904 
1925. 365, 915, 762 | 216,207, 142 - - - - 582,122, 904 
1926. 364,415,762 | 216,207, 142 ~ - - - 580, 622, 904 
1927. 397,795,002 | 216,207, 142 - 4,000,000! - - 618, 002, 144 
1928. 440,224,186 | 216,207, 142 828,7891 | 9,467, 165 - - 666, 727, 282 
1929... 472,709,509 | 216,207,142 | 7,936,486 | 17,355, 118 - - 714, 208, 255 
1930. 590,091,292 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,835, 118 - - 837,033, 552 
1931. 707,474,852 | 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21, 835, 118 - - 954,917, 112 
1932. 753,080,146 | 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,835, 118 - - 1,000, 522, 4062 
1933. 748, 874, 239 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,670,472 | 28,272,301! ~ 1,024,424,1542 © 
1934. 746,035,434 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,634,472 | 93, 296, 0732 - 1,086, 578, 1212 
1985. 740,117,976 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,601,481 104,525, 860 | 149,028, 9023) 1,240, 881,361 
1936. 747,366,632 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,576,481 | 96, 044,370 | 188,202,917 || 1,278,797, 542 
1937. 756,163,072 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,565,595 | 14, 836,167 | 194,275,314 || 1,212,447, 290 
1938. 803,740,048 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,260,595 18,399, 6353} 194,859,595 || 1,263, 867,015 
1939. 838, 658,616 | 216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21, 200,338 87,617, 1983| 205,641,646 || 1,378,724, 9408 
1940. 837,708,753 | 216,207,141 | 9,400,000 | 21, 163,338 68,430, 1153] 202,324,405 || 1,355, 233, 7528 
1941, 836,398,498 | 117,072,699 | 9,400,000 21, 145, 182 | 121,802,8173| 207,994, 267 || 1,318, 813, 463° 
1942. 755,223,525 | 33,075,010 | 9,400,000 21, 143,182 | 136, 112,799%| 241,931,985 || 1,196,886, 5013 
1943. 675, 957,496 | 10,505,683 | 9,400,000 | 21,046,682 | 90,604,364%) 260, 983,307 || 1,068, 497, 532% 
1944, 659, 921, 136 9,116,527 | 9,400,000 | 21,005,682 | 53,712,958%) 359, 158, 155 || 1,112,314, 458 
1945, 567,810,980 8,495,920 | 9,400,000 | 20,958,182 | 84,729,879%| 422,029, 434 || 1,113,424, 395% 
1946. 502, 265, 560 8,358,001 | 9,400,000 | 20,958, 182 9,188,294 | 518,135,599 || 1,068, 305, 636 


as at Mar. 31, 1924-46 


Notr.—Dashes in this table indicate that there were no guarantees of the type shown for the corre- 
sponding years. Figures for the years 1914-23 are given at p. 837 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Ober e SREEES BE Mae Fn ta a 2 Oe a eee 


ETE EEEEEEERGEEEREERERREEREREERRRRUISREN 
2 Unstated advances re “wheat marketing are not included. 


1 First year data recorded. 


3 The main item in this category is the guarantee of bank advances to the Canadian Wheat Board. Does 


not include indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance* 
Subsection 1.—Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments 


Tables 27, 28 and 29 present an over-all picture of Provincial Government 
finance by combining ordinary and capital account revenues and expenditures. 
These tables provide a more valid basis for comparison than those based on ordinary 
account alone because they eliminate inter-provincial and inter-year incompara- 
bilities that arise through variations from province to province, and from year to 
year, in the type of expenditure capitalized. Since all expenditures, ordinary or 
capital, are included in the combined picture, amounts provided through ordinary 
account for debt retirement have been excluded to avoid, duplication. Sinking 
fund earnings are not included as revenue. The tables present the “net” cost of 
services to the provinces after the following revenues have been offset against the 
corresponding expenditures: shared cost contributions of other governments, insti- 
tutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest 
revenue exclusive of sinking fund earnings. 


‘The year 1945, as in the preceding 5 years, saw provincial government revenues 
and expenditures reach very high levels. The combined net ordinary and capital 
revenues totalled $427,000,000 as compared with the 1944 total of $374,000,000, 
an increase of $53,000,000, or 14-2 p.c. The combined net ordinary and capital 
expenditures amounted to $383,000,000 as compared with a similar figure of 
$350,000,000 in 1944, an increase of $33,000,000, or 9-4p.c. With the exception of 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, surpluses were recorded by all provinces 
for the year under review and the, total over-all surplus amounted to $44,000,000, 
($56,000,000 in 1943 and $24,000,000 in 1944). Included in the total expenditures 
were capital expenditures of more than $30,000,000, which is an increase of about 
16 p.c. on the over-all capital expenditures, in 1944, of $26,000,000. (See Table 27.) 


An examination of the details relating to both combined net ordinary and 
capital revenues and expenditures gives some insight into the factors contributing 
to their high level in 1945. Table 28 gives an outline of the revenue position. 
Liquor revenues increased over 1944 by $29,000,000, or 41-5 p.c.; gasoline tax 
revenues by $11,000,000, or 23-3 p.c.; while, conversely, revenue from the Federal 
Government decreased by $2,000,000, or 1-8 p.c. Increases in expenditures were 
chiefly accounted for by the following: Highways, Bridges and Ferries—$14,000,000, 
or 22-4 p.c.; Education—$9,000,000, or 13-6 p.c. and Public Welfare—$9,000,000, 
or 12-5 p.c. It is interesting to note that Debt Charges, exclusive of debt retire- 
ment, decreased by almost $2,000,000, or 3-0 p.c. (See Table 29.) 


There was a slight change from the year 1944 in the relative importance of 
reyenue sources. In 1945, 30 p.c. of the total net revenue was derived from Taxes, 
(30 p.c. in 1944); 25 p.c. from Other Governments, (29 p.c. in 1944) and 23 p.c. 
from Liquor Control (19 p.c. in 1944). 


* Revised under the direction of J. H. Lowther, Director, Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Years referred to throughout this Section are fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31 of year stated. 
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Provincial Governments made expenditures in just about the same ratios as 
in 1944. Expenditures on Public Welfare represented 22 p.c. of the total, (22 p.c. 
in 1944); Highways, Bridges and Ferries received 20 p.c. of the total expenditures, 
(18 p.c. in 1944); Education—19 p.c. ,(18 p.c. in 1944) and Debt Charges, exclusive 
of debt retirement—15 p.c., (17 p.c. in 1944). 


It should be noted that Tables 27, 28, 29 and 30 exclude cash collected and 
payments and expenditures made re the Debt Reorganization Program of the 
Government of the Province of Alberta. 


An examination of net combined ordinary and capital revenues and expenditures 
for all provinces on a per capita basis reveals the following points. Total net com- 
bined ordinary and capital revenues amounted to $35-30 per capita. Chief sources 
of revenue were: Taxes, $10-60; Other Governments, $8-80, and Liquor Control, 
$8-20. Total net combined ordinary and capital expenditures, per capita, were 
$31-60. At the same time, the more important expenditure functions in per capita 
terms were: Public Welfare, $7-00; Highways, Bridges and Ferries, $6-50; Educa- 
tion, $5-90 and Debt Charges, exclusive of debt retirement, $4-70. 


Further statistical details are given in the report ‘Financial Statistics of Pro- | 
vincial Governments in Canada”’, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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27.—Net Combined Ordinary and Capital Revenues and Expenditures, by Provinces, 


1943-45 
Revenues Expenditures! 
Province ee 
1943 1944 19458 1943 1944 19453 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 — $000 
Prince Edward Island....... 2,6172 2,183 2,529 2, 5462 2,769 3,323 
NovaiScotia,< 2.5 220.5 sacs. 16, 937 17,810 19, 207 13,429 15, 156 18,401 
New Brunswick............ 13,724 14, 246 15, 605 12,137 15,901 17,352 
QUOC recat tes cereals 99, 997 103, 281 117, 236 94,701 107, 928 110,970 
CONGATIO 2 cnet ce ie cite etc shoes 117, 483 115,712 132,911 102, 292 113, 486 124,777 
Manitobac iin. to. no 19,995 21,325 24,199 14, 465 14,572 16, 958 
Saskatchewan.............. 30, 931 31,002 34, 992 20,219 22,707 27,851 
AIGSCIS Eos cesta ek ran; 25, 920 27,416 34, 4904 19, 890 22,623 23, 4804 
British Columbia........... 39,019 40,962 46,057 30, 505 34,773 39, 505 
Ota ee anaes 366,623 373,937 427,226 310,184 349,915 382,617 


nr EEEEEEEEREREENNEE 


1 Exclusive of debt retirement. 2 Fifteen months. 3 Subject to revision. 4 Ex- 
cludes cash collected and payments and expenditures re Debt Reorganization Program. 
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28.—Details of Net Combined Ordinary and Capital Revenues, 1943-45 


ee a a ee eS 
SSS SS $5650 988 S/''_—i OwawwwsSsS0—eoerasosoO 


Item 1943 1944 19451 

Taxes— $000 $’000 $’000 
DA TTISE TIS ENG Ue Ae mete ese reece See ones arere eg WIRE wiaealSin a sista, awa eee ney 4,295 Dyleu 6,649 
Corporation (arrears). ..........0e sees scree eee e eect e ee een anes 632 762 903 
Clean as = ioe inna Boe Gan SOEs oc olan Sen eae inci Oe.crot 45,591 47,083 58,075 
Tricome of persons (ATTeATS):.... cise ce eee ee ence ey oneiee eee 1,104 591 349 
LER SIZLUN TIO OS Ain RE, Ged Gila gy OE HOw Dice etre iaireigt icoancg ee an 2 6,576 6,521 5,613 
Re taaltsaloste one erk ees cone Os dies tutes bali oo nea Gao ee 17,520 17, 856 20,827 
HECCAMONIIULICH rr eer io dec ten a te cle nciae eu is See ee si nae & 24, 402 23, 482 25,217 
EOD ACCOMM ae ais oS eee ee oa de means s Geet minute 4,491 4,999 5,636 
(VOM Gr GARONNE. Sharer ias. aes ve vnetes bsorelsvsesk sanee aye cl 3,790 4,156 5,539 
Motor-vohicie cence. 65.5, coe sc icge cecge sect swine deep ec es earn 30,472 30, 963 31,800 
Other licences, permits and fees... ......... 2 ete e cece reer eee eee nees 9,672 11,036 12, 426 
TRG ose ra ae ee eg eat en ces Fa nee nine Uh oe ik we 37 33, 466 35,358 40,630 
Piguoreontrols.: feos as Fah carte Raa 64,986 | 70,436 99, 659 
WW OMNMONLOMO ANS A leah ee aes eet ttre Sone nieclns oie the 111,578 107,368 105, 412 
(OY WESSEX RaSh: obo ab Fluids Op eed eo cpr GUUS DEO omgr aolecco- ance 8,048 7,597 8,491 

PTO ERO a Comence ats eareaes ace ner oa a 366,623 | 373,937 | 427,226 


1 Subject to revision. 


29.—Details of Net Combined Ordinary and Capital Expenditures, 1943-45 


Item 1943 1944 19451 

$’000 $'000 $’000 
ah ON Me Mclean ened tins dig aboabiaied os 3,151 | 3,199 4,167 
Be rotenone) oo lige aot ech ee hed dep une des 18, 478 18,598 20, 405 
Protection to person and property........ 2... ee cere ener eee eee eees 15,358 16, 486 17,411 
Highways, bridges and ferries. .........-.. eee e eee eee en eee ees 55,017 63,978 78, 306 

Public Welfare— 

EV ey ere a chao phat eg sh caey cot ccahaes Geemuay thaubeess eet vietegsis) 6 6, 009 6,507 7,232 
We TTIOUT ES hes ERNE Metabo Mcade Seal ak Sea Moles iis aaa VoratteeteL ages oni ei ert cos 1,619 1,999 2,196 
Ey SAE haa Tp ANTS, IRR REG ea nee ORO ORT Ie 3,336 3,375 3,709 
= Old age pensions and pensions for the blind............-.-.-++: 15,547 18, 249 20,368 
“ He Wor public WEUAIO 6s 64 Monat cenens bose a We Devices eee set 41,095 45,330 51,382 
ATC TROT SE. ce ae eee MO oe ee ete aa Betts a che © Bathe Rlerel tee @ esi ages oie 49,619 63,375 71,978 
MP MIFB Tce oo ors oe sae oe seme maine vane nee es Se niae at RRs se 13,107. 15,910 14,064 
i Saeed s LeCenCL CTUU RATA Nee at eerie eons erie as ce ON SED wl ala, shea Sista ately Siw ore! ars 17,050 20,499 23,192 
i RMR T SINS Oe tari arian cleo = = stasinay Ga ets els > 5 4 Pat pads SSo ving Faiale'ns 62,018 58,746 56, 959 
3 Other... : ee tee denen an ci ek pa tee eR sip susie es 8,780 13, 664 11,248 
; PTY EV EA een ae Aires 6 cit Sigs anne enero nnn racine OSs 310,184 349,915 382,617 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Exclusive of debt retirement. 
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30.—Gross Ordinary Revenuesand Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for 
Their Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each 
Year from 1932-45. 


Nore.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see the 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. Figures for intervening years between 1916 and 1931 
are given at p. 875 of the 1938 Year Book. For dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end, see 


Table’ 33, p. 985. 


Year 


Prince 
Edward Island 


Expend- 


Revenue rend fee 


385,014 
275,380 
274,047 
309, 445 
258,235? 
374, 798 
508, 455 
769,719 
832, 551 


406,236! 
261,2761 
304,4861 
315,326 
264,135!,2 
398,490! 
453,1511 
694,042! 
756,114! 
1,453,1911 
1,277,401! 
1,392,2761 
1,656,924! 


Nova Scotia 


Revenue 


525, 824). 


476,445 
661, 541 
1,090, 230 


1,391, 629}: 


1, 625, 653 
2,165,338 
4,586, 840 
5,744, 575 
8,104, 602 
8, 874, 095 
8,013, 463 


Expend- 
iture 


600,344 
494, 582 
692, 538 
1,088, 927 
1,375, 588 


9,037,199 
9,632,347 


8, 876, 506|10, 168, 838 


1,912,0061| 13,642,410) 14,540,0113 
1,743,1201|12, 841, 266|12, 689, 548 
1,951,0341)14, 101, 342|14, 038, 953 
1,974, 248}14, 870, 251) 14, 724, 114 
2,196, 717|15, 069, 476] 15, 263, 267 
2,152, 101|16, 443 ; 946) 15, 497, 608 


New Brunswick 


451,076 

607,445 

612,762 
1,031, 267 

887, 202 
1,347,077 
1,580,419 
2,892, 905 
4, 206, 853 
5,980,914 
6,495, 573 
5,691, 138 
5, 809, 975 
6,486,481 
7,330, 142 
9,630, 144 


438, 407 
598, 844 
680, 813 
910,346 
879, 066 
1,403, 547 
1, 568,340 
3,432,512 
4,078,775 
6,761,420 
6, 898, 263 
5,770, 207 
6, 434,035 
7,189,598 
7,755,111 
9,601,052 


10, 551, 806|10, 492,396 
10,529, 634}11, 404, 721 
12,459, 611)11, 921, 467 


Quebec 


Revenue 


1,632, 032 
3,191,779 
3,457,144 
4,563, 432 
5,340, 167 
7,032,745 
9, 647, 984 
15,914,521 
27, 206, 335 
41, 630, 620 
39,349, 193 
33,324, 760 
31,018,343 
35, 195, 579 
40,497,031 
47, 924, 840 
56,303, 738 
64, 287,576 
59, 153, 857 


1,970,000 
2,146,000 


2,195, 000)16, 962, 000/15, 790, 000 
2,134,0005|18, 529, 000/17, 435, 000 
2,273, 000)20, 462, 000)17, 737,000 


12, 859, 000} 12, 427,000 
13, 754, 000|12, 853, 000 
16, 216, 000)15, 056, 000 
16,773, 000|15, 029,000 
17, 875, 000}17,318, 000 
19, 454, 00018, 981, 000 


72,228,0002 
110, 347, 000 


Exxpend- 
iture 


$ 
1,575,545 


14, 624, 088 
26, 401, 480 
40, 854,245 
39, 933, 901 
40, 165, 668 
36,612, 816 
40, 134,814 
42, 420,207 
43,956, 275 
53,295, 451 
59,399, 567 
66,441,201 


68,598,0002 


91, 459, 000 


114, 583, 000)101, 293,000 
116, 856, 000} 106, 180, 000 
122, 308, 000)118, 306, 000 
137, 617, 000|122, 929, 000 


2,278,000 
2,993,000} 2,972, 000/20, 957,000) 18, 039, 000 
2,564,000} 2,907, 000)22, 526, 000) 20, 252, 000 
2,904,000] 3,203, 000|24, 367, 000|23, 187, 000 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
2,333, 180 1,816, 784 ~ - - - 
2,788,747 2,592, 800 121, 867 226, 808 - - 
4,138, 589 4,158, 460 590, 484 664, 432 soa! on = 
4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988,251 - - 
7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2588 1,364, 352% 
9,370, 834 9,916, 934 4,454,190 4,002, 826 2,699,603 2,575, 145. 
13, 841,339 12,706,333 5, 897,807 6, 147,780 4,801,064 5, 258, 756 
30,411,396 28,579, 688 9,358, 956 10,063,139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
52,039, 855 51,251,781 10,582,537 10, 431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212, 483 
54,390,0926 54, 846, 9946 13, 842,511 14,491,673 14,346,010 18,202,677 
68,999, 855 71,060, 654 15,726,641 15,726,641 13, 254, 871 19,075, 161 
67, 800, 543 67,324,118 13, 838,339 15,782,904 16,177,784 16,756, 421 
61,426,935 | 103,578,686 13,966,921 14, 003, 533 15,585,918 16,979,911 
30, 941, 9537 41,382,6257 16,092, 546 15, 933,111 15,278,905 18,115, 533 
» 90,321,896 | 103,664,602 16, 415, 993 16,294, 294 17, 838, 692 18,890, 607 
107,088, 435 97,774, 496 17, 214, 854 16,934, 472 18,388, 857 19, 635, 392 
105,893,469 | 101,283,751 18, 993, 927 18,488, 738 20, 925, 237 21,112, 402 
102, 839, 891 102,517,396 19,058,042 19,058,042 22,867,874 23, 238,365 
106, 384, 870 109, 618, 967 20, 223,411 20, 223,411 25,002, 817 25,006, 591 
131,216,000 116, 857,000 23,514,000 22,306,000 28,756,000 33, 203, 000 
136, 022,000 119, 530, 000 22,346,000 19,798,000 30, 408, 000 27,817,0008 
132,145,000 | 114,906,000 23, 186,000 19,386,000 30, 615, 000 25, 959, 000 
141, 268, 000 128, 923,000 24, 446,000 20,025,000 37, 454, 000 27,743,0008 
140, 627,000 139, 503,000 25,669,000 20,641,000 37,551,000 29,607, 0008 
159,631,000 | 151,695,000 28, 259,000 22,628,000 41,570,000 34,810, 0008 


For footnotes see end of table. 
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30.—Giross Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for 


Their Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1871-1931 and in Each 
Year from 1932-45—concluded. 


De ee eee ee ee 


Year Alberta British Columbia ~ Totals for All Provinces 
Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
187 Le treet ea eee, - os 191,82010 97 ,69210 5,518,946 4,935,008 
18S bavioe aero - ae 397,035 378,779 7,858, 698 8,119,701 
LEOT ME SON - 4 959, 248 1,032, 104 10, 693, 815 11, 628,353 
ESTOS Ge the che ae ee - = 1,605, 920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14, 146,059 
VOOR Bret cca ae: 1,425,059 2 1,485, 9142 3,044, 442 2,328, 126 23,027, 122 21,169, 868 
TOU, oes ster 3,309, 156 3, 437, 088 10, 492; 892 8,194, 803 40, 706, 948 38,144,511 
TONG Sass: oc hd 5, 281, 695 6,018, 894 6, 291, 694 10, 083, 505 50,015,795 53, 826, 219 
19ST ee 11,086, 937 13,109, 304 15,219, 264 15,236,931 102,030, 458 102,569,515 
TOQ6 toricctierenre 11,912,128 11, 894,328 20, 608, 672 19, 829,522 146, 450, 904 144,183,178 
LOS terrence 15, 710, 962 18,017,544 23, 988,199 27,931, 866 179, 143, 480 190, 754, 202 
NOS 2 otal cea. ¢ 13, 492, 430 18, 645, 481. 25, 682, 892 32,734, 453 193,081,576 | 214,389,154 
TOSS ae tecmarnaeaatis 15, 426, 265 17, 533, 786 23 , 333,115 26,169,492 184,868,470 | 200,527,219 
103d ate ee 15,178, 607 17,056, 639 22,618,367 22,992,344 175,867,349 | 229,483,726 
TORneeeeee le 15,790, 170 17,528, 221 25, 603, 942 24, 439,767 160, 567,695 181,175, 686 
1OSGwere et eek 16, 636, 652 18, 287, 450 29,016,044 26,396, 869 232,616, 182 248, 141, 808 
LOS TR ican aoe 20,743,046 20, 665, 193 31,575, 892 28,886,870 || 268,497,670 | 253,448,737 
LOSS eee osc 24, 127,806 21,359,739 34,395,477 31,130,578 || 287,955,846 | 273,861,417 
g (03 0 eae de ee 24, 269, 817 21, 242, 625 35, 908, 899 34,907,898 || 296,873,259 | 289,228,598 
GAO eres hear ate 24,410,040 21,922,189 36,417,312 33,037,276.) 302,526,230 | 305,820,811 
1040428550, 4 25, 956, 000 21,597,000 41, 850,000 37,957,000 || 355,311,000 | 330, 930, 000 
ae Fara 28, 104,000 20, 845, 000 43, 135,000 37, 947,000 404, 791,000 349, 818,000 
104206 eA 28, 752,000 21,312,000 44, 148,000 36,273,000 || 412,385,000 | 354,195,000 
TO4S hes othe 30, 528, 000 22,721,000 44, 496,000 37,158,000 |) 485,771,000 | 378,790,000 
BUSEY ee = ge Sean bene 32,560, 000 25,002,000 47,295,000 40,619,000 || 448,975,000 | 414,155,000 
19459 BEN nice 40,651,000"}  28,034,00011| 53,468,000 45,607,000 |} 507,921,000 | 451,074,000 
1 Includes expenditure on capital account, which is not separable. 2 Nine months. 3 Four- 
teen months. 4 To facilitate interprovincial comparisons, the ordinary revenues and expenditures 


as shown in the various Public Accounts have been placed on a gross basis and certain adjustments made. 
For reconciliation with various Public Accounts see ‘‘Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments in 
Canada for 1940” and subsequent years. Statistics for the years shown below rule are for fiscal years 
ended nearest Dec. 31 of year stated. 5 Fifteen months. 6 Exclusive of interest paid by 
Hydro and other commissions. 7 Five months. _ 8 Excludes $7,136,000 in 1941, $1,510,000 
in 1943, $16,878,000 in 1944 and $8,000 in 1945 implementing guarantees re Municipalities Seed Grain and 
Supply Act, 1937. 9 Subject to revision. 10 Six months. 11 Excludes cash collected 
and payments and expenditures re Debt Reorganization Program. 


Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


Funded Debt.—In 1945, gross funded debt represented 82 p.c. of gross direct 
debt—approximately the same ratio as applied in 1944 (88 p.c.). Gross funded 
debt of all Provincial Governments which totalled $218,870,000 in 1916, increased 
steadily until 1940 when it reached a peak of $1,734,000,000. While it has since 
declined each year to $1,642,000,000 in 1945, a reduction since 1940 of $92,000,000; 
this reduction was not common to all provinces: the gross funded debt of Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec increased between 1940 and 1945. 
Table 31 also indicates an over-all decrease in the average coupon rate between 
1940 and 1945 of 0-3 p.c., although the average term of issue has increased slightly. 

There has been a significant reduction in the amount of Provincial Government 
foreign pay bonds as illustrated by the fact that bonds, payable in Canada only, 
have increased by approximately $39,000,000 during the period 1940-45, although 
there has been a concurrent decrease of over $92,000,000 in gross funded indebtedness. 
(See Table 32.) 

Total Debt of Provincial Governments.—Table 33 has been assembled on 
a comparable basis for each province: the analysis is on the same basis as that of 
Dominion and municipal indebtedness shown in Tables 22 and 40 respectively. 
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31.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 


1941-45 


Norr.—Figures are as at provincial fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31 of the year stated. Figures for 
years 1916-30 are given at p. 877 of the 1938 Year Book; for the years 1931-40 at p. 787 of the 1942 edition. 
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Average Average Average Average 
Year we Coupon Term of eons Coupon Term of 
Rate Issue Rate Issue 
Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 
$’000 p.c. yrs $000 p.c. yrs. 
ORES emetees ocak eta eter 10, 668 4-01 11-8 108, 187 3-94 20-1 
LOS eRe. aoe ie Mn epee 10, 568 4-02 11-9 100,911 3°99 19-3 
[OAS TARAS RT BS peed s oew Sere 10,518 3:97 11-7 100, 921 3°92 19-8 
[ORG AeA tc, oO. tt Sac teraae eae 10, 648 3-84 11-6 95,875 3-92 20-2 
OA SE RG eis cbt y kava lees 10, 023 3-80 WAAo7 96, 547 3-88 20-0 
New Brunswick Quebec 
$000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
1B ig Orme ees she: So eae ean 104, 682 4.14 18-0 388, 816 3°47 15-8 
EL DAES oA eae Beccary 106, 505 4-16 18-1 396,071 3-53 16-7 
VO A Bie) Poe ea oe x oho A atone tats 105, 033 4-12 18-3 386, 781 3-58 17:5 
1044s Beek itis of: So el etal 104, 828 4-07 18-1 406,781 3°53 17-4 
14 Ok Ls anes BA tebe setae eae 112, 284 3-95 17-6 412,811 3°47 17-3 
Ontario Manitoba 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
POAT ES chen is a. MOR ed neederm e 632,138 4-25 18-7 87,478 4-62 24-7 
TOAD coli Mike ott tk. eon nee 624, 244 4-14 20-1 86, 545 4-61 24-7 
1943" ANS tie Se 3k Se ener 629,129 3°96 19-4 83,775 4-50 24-3 
VO GES Si Lak ic she Meee ar eeets 611, 620 3°93 19-3 79,630 4-43 24-0 
ORS ee ela Mee ee een ae 583, 312 3-92 19-9 75,691 4-46 24-6 
Saskatchewan Alberta 
$’000 p.c. yrs $’000 p.c. yrs 
MOA ee ticcrtes oie eee Rea 126, 337 4-65 22-8 128,176 4-88 26-4 
1962 ae ae pans ep perce 126, 303 4-62 22-4 128, 123 4-89 26-4 
IE: Sone aoe ae en Res eee aie. 125, 245 4-54 21-9 127, 962 4-88 26-4 
NSE. 2 We le A RRR alah > ws 127, 456 4-50 21-6 127,961 4-88 26-4 
tI. 955 Uae ls gE, ia et Bel tanec te 119, 793 4-50 22-0 114, 600 3°47 23-4 
British Columbia Totals 
$000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs 
LOLS ne carats so eee 121,791 4-55 23-4 1,708,273 4-16 19-6 
104 yeh Beitr. ts cere ae 117,359 4-35 21-2 1,696,629 4-12 20-1 
OAS Se Ser renin en ae 114,918 4-34 21-4 1,684,282 4-05 20-0 
LOGE ROE cS Re Ni, be Ae ee 113, 403 4-22 21-3 1,678,202 4-00 19-9 
BOY SY CAO SPER Arco raise eA , 116,602 4-19 Pars} 1,641,663 3-86 19-8 


1 Subject to revision. 


32.—Total Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 


by Currency of Payment, 1941-45 


Payable in— 


1944 1945! 

$7000 $000 
979,545 967, 965 
45,413 37,215 
20,214 16,214 
33,905 31,905 
355, 426 353, 205 
238, 963 230, 423 
4,736 4,736 
1,678,202 1,641,663 


1941 1942 1943 

$000 $’000 $000 
Canada only Para ee at een 934, 165 964, 860 978,401 
Londoni(FHingland )ronliveet. cums ee ee 49, 633 45,681 45,530 
London (England) and Canada........... 49,137 27,477 25, 609 
Néw ork onlyes.OSe eb eee eee 15.225 16,025 19,519 
New: Yorkand' Canadas. nen eee 398,994 371,907 348, 835 

London (England), New York and 

Candid ace sates. wats coe ee ecede te ee 270,161 265, 943 261, 652 
Other ye ee en ee aR, 4,958 4,736 4,736 
Totals. 2. ve at ears 1,708,273 1,696,629 1,684,282 


1 Subject to revision. ’ 
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34.—Total Direct and Indirect Debt of Provincial Governments, 1942-45 


Je re ee EE ES SE SS 
eee ee ae ae ee 


Item 1942 19431 19441 19452 
$’000 $000 $’000 $7000 
Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
LEST (Ys BR. Je, ai ee RA RAI oat ice kA Aaa rah GODS 1,686,162 | 1,673,836 | 1,667,767 1,631,452 
DA SSSUEILO Ch gee ar oe ane es aL Pe Tote FD Sov ote alfonso eta Sue reine at 10, 467 10, 446 10, 485 10,211 
TOtHISs ONGC) DEW Ure caerie)cisteteier ie fete (arohostet-farerane 1,696,629 | 1,684,282 | 1,678,202 1, 641, 663 
Tessisinkine LUNGS)... seats dae cents amie te lelsisiole tee ates 164, 637 182,079 223,197 195, 062 
NetshundedtDebitw tarac occur Mele siete ciomreert 1,531,992 | 1,502,208 | 1,455,005 1,446, 601 
Treasury Bills— 
Held by Dominion of Canada.......... Cae CEC 166,918 166, 563 182,871 178, 074 
[Field by OLherschicoh aes ais date eae cheaceiane 92,651 62, 108 56,099 32,075 
Totals MLreasunyebillsin asm. wihe aura stemennena et 259, 569 228, 671 238,970 210,149 
Savi @ssdepOsits wrest gas Poe ence ete ah erie peor ce 39, 705 41,560 45,771 48,448 
PEmIpOLary, LOMMS esis hele wh okaret ss sss cuscauetovarsVoheteieleyeuekeis) ota: 4,358 1,175 9,032 25,790 
Superannuation and other deposits............+..00-6- 17,955 20, 249 21,814 23, 134 
INRA ae NGheId Tee MEAS ab edoh- capaaamotd woaoCee 18, 086 18,099 17,941 18, 238 
Accounts payable and other liabilities................ 20,517 15, 256 17,340 31,975 
Totals, Direct Debt (less sinking funds)..... 1,892,182 | 1,827,213 | 1,805,873 1,804,335 


Indirect Debt 
Guaranteed bonds) fcc. is don uahoowies c.20cs see alee 151,392 148, 509 151,022 135, 134 


Messisinkinemundss.ccar pels eerie tte siete terete 5,786 5, 550 6,370 4,627 
Net Guaranteed Bonds, etc..............)-...- 145, 606 142, 959 144, 652 130, 507 

Loans under the Municipal Improvements Assistance 
TACOMLOBS i Re karin cb se nied eel attets epeaes wiphepes 5,745 5, 659 5,496 5,317 
Guaranteed ban ksloans sca erecterete cri evstetetacarelsretstratersicroier- 20, 812 21,367 9,731 ‘ 8,790 
Otherandirectliabilitiessssee eet lee oe eteer-eltele siaeiae 17,818 22,325 29,302 30, 935 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less sinking funds)... 189,981 192,310 189,181 175,549 
Grand Totals: 2 feat se se ook ees oe 2,082,163 | 2,019,523 | 1,995,054 1,979,884 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 2 Subject to revision. 


Section 4._-Municipal Finance* 


Subsection 1.—The Organization and Growth of the Municipalities 
in Canada 


Under the provisions of the British North America Act, the several provinces 
have jurisdiction and control over their respective organizations of municipal 
government. While the main types of municipalities are common to most provinces | 
there is little or no similarity from the standpoint of prerequisites to incorporation, 
either as to area or population. In fact, some provinces have no specified require- 
ments in this regard. There are, nevertheless, two main divisions into which 
incorporated municipalities may be grouped—urban and rural—each of which dis- 
plays more or less distinct characteristics. The former comprises the cities, towns 
and villages. The official designation of the municipalities in the rural group, 
however, varies widely as between provinces: Townships in Ontario; Districts in 
British Columbia; Municipal Districts in Alberta; Counties in New Brunswick; 
Municipalities in Nova Scotia; Parishes and Townships in Quebec; and Rural 
Municipalities in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


aS Revised under the direction of J. H. Lowther, Director, Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau 
atistics. 
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In 1945 there were 3,966 incorporated municipalities in Canada, as compared 
with 3,954 in 1944. The number of each different class or type of municipality, 
by provinces, for 1945 is shown in Table 35. 


It should be noted that the counties in Ontario and Quebec, which are incor- 
porated municipalities, are comprised of local towns or villages and rural muni- 
cipalities situated therein, which provide the necessary funds for the services 
falling within the scope of county administration. There are also ‘counties’ in 
the Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but these are basically the same 
as rural municipalities in the other provinces. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
there are areas very similar to rural municipalities except that they enjoy a lesser 
degree of local services and are not self-governing. These are called “Improvement 
Districts’. The Provincial Governments administer the services provided in 


_these areas and also levy and collect the necessary taxes. , A 1943 Amendment to 


the Ontario Municipal Act provides for the erection of Improvement Districts 
governed by a board of trustees appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The Local Government Districts Act, 1944, of Manitoba, authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to incorporate unorganized or disorganized territory and 
appoint administrators and a general supervisor. 


35.—Municipalities in Canada, Classified by Provinces, 1945, with Totals for 1942-44 


Norr.—See text immediately preceding this table for interpretation of the statistics. 


Total pie 
: oe : Total Local 5 
Province Cities | Towns | Villages Rural —. |Counties| porated 
Urban Munici- Aiaice 
palities palities 
No No No No No No No No 
Prince Edward Island..... 1 % Nil 8 Nil 8 Nil 8 
INOW asSCObla. 4 eRe 2 43 cf 45 24 69 69 
New Brunswick........... 3 19 2 24 15 39 sé 39 
UCDEC Ye hero ote fens es 26 113 316 455 1,066 1,521 76 1,597 
COMbATIO WAR PEE. Fivuvecc ood. 28 147 156 331 569 900 38 ) 
MIANLGCODS coe ates eae ete 4 31 23 58 1151 173 Nil 173 
Saskatchewan...........4. 8 83 393 484 303 787 “ 787 
JNU O GS ETRE Seyi ot Gat Rem pentane i 51 146 204 60 264 ¢ 264 
British Columbia......... 34 Nil 29 63 28 91 i 91 
Totals, 1945............. 113 494 1,065 1,672 2,180 3,852 114 3,966 
. gL Bak Soe ee nee 112 494 1,057 1,663 2,177 3,840 114 3,954 
NOAST 111 494 1,052 1,657 2,225 3,882 114 3,996 
1997 lice es: 111 495 1,049 1,655 2,245 3,900 114 4,014 


1 Includes 5 units of self-government officially known as “‘suburban municipalities’’. 


On the basis of the 1941 Census, over 10,689,000 or 93 p.c. of the population 
of the nine provinces was in incorporated municipalities. Table 36, showing the 
comparable situation for each province, gives an indication of the development of 
self-government from the standpoint of the local population. The 800,000 persons 
excluded from the population in incorporated municipalities on this basis are com- 
prised of those on Indian Reserves and in areas that have not yet reached the stage 
of development where self-government is felt necessary or desirable. 
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36.—Population of Incorporated Municipalities, by Provinces, 1941 


ms yeep of . sedate 
: otal Incorporate unicipalities unicipal 
Province Population |———--_|_ to Total 
Urban Rural Total Population 
Prince HdwardiIsland.«..2oss:45. =< of eae 95, 047 24,340 Nil 24,340 25-6 
INOvalScotiad.: 20 See ee eee 577, 962 267,540 308 , 304 575, 844 99-6 
ING was hUDS WIG Kenn sie cn ere 457,401 143, 423 312,153 ' 455,576 99-6 
Ole DeG PRA so eae heer ets ee che 3,331,882 | 2,109,684 LAST. DIGG S247. 9203 97-5 
OTMCATION SE eral diag ea ene io 3,787,655 | 2,338, 633 1.326.183 | on00£..706 96-5 
Manitobark costa katrt cts pt eae en 729,744 321, 873 344, 648 666, 521 91-3 
Saskatehewants a teeeti sees atte awe 895, 992 295, 146 528, 532 823,678 91-9 
UTA SYN ais peopel teeny Pruear tee ti. RUSE NOS ORS 796, 169 306, 586 321,219 627,805 | . 78-9 
British Colum bisynwe teen erie 817, 861 443,394 170, 269 613, 663 75-0 
Totalsei* hbiier aa setae ae 11,489,713 | 6,250,619 | 4,438,777 | 10,689,396 93-0 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited generally to direct taxation, 
based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. In 1944, the total 
taxable assessed valuations on which taxes were levied was $7,963,405,203 of which 
approximately $5,193,918,239 or 65:2 p.c. was real property. The assessment of 
personal property has had its ups and downs particularly in the Prairie Provinces. 
The Maritime Provinces, Manitoba and Alberta are the only provinces at the present 
time in which municipalities assess and tax personal property. In Alberta only a 
few municipal authorities still retain this basis for tax revenue while in Manitoba 
it is used generally by all classes of municipalities, except cities. Aside from real 
property, the next important type of valuation for taxation purposes is business 
assessment, although not all provinces assess for business purposes separately and 
distinctly from real property valuations. A variation of methods, schedules and 
rates exists not only between provinces but also between municipalities within the 
same province. Some municipalities use the rental basis, others the value of floor 
space occupied and still others the capital value of the premises occupied. Most of 
the provinces have other miscellaneous types of assessment, the general nature of 
which will be noted from the footnotes to Table 37. It will also be noted that income 
assessment, which formerly was employed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
only, practically disappeared in 1942. This is a result of the operation of the 
Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements whereby the provinces and municipalities 
abandoned the income-tax field for the duration of the War and a limited period 
thereafter, so as to leave it open to the Federal Treasury. 


It should be noted that the figures in Table 37 are not entirely comparable, 
on an interprovincial basis, from the standpoint of relative values of properties 
taxable for municipal purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment 
laws, which are not all similar, either in application or in effect. For instance, in 
British Columbia cities and municipal districts improvements cannot be taxed on a 
value in excess of 75 p.c. of taxable values or in excess of 50 p:c. of taxable values 
in villages; the values actually taxed in 1945 ranged from nil to 70 p.c. In the 
majority of cases, improvements were assessed for tax purposes at 50 p.c. of taxable 
values, but for all municipalities the total improvements actually taxed represented 
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approximately 46-4 p.c. of total taxable values. 


Saskatchewan or Alberta. 


37._Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Provinces, 1942-45 


It should also ‘be noted that 
Table 37 does not include assessed valuations in Improvement Districts for either 
In Saskatchewan these amounted to $30,390,068, 
$29,998,740, $28,598,170, $27,327,995, and in Alberta to $69,829,495, $69,222,473, 
$59,607,462, $62,644,030, in 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, respectively. 
there are other intra-provincial inconsistencies between municipalities which, in 
turn, further affect interprovincial comparisons. These may be said to be due to 
the lack of integrated municipal assessment systems and uniform standards for 
establishing values on a province-wide basis, under the direction and control of a 
central authority. Some provinces, however, have made considerable progress 
along these lines in recent years, as in the case of Saskatchewan, the results of which 
are referred to in the text following Table 37. 


In addition 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


ae el = ; . Total 
an ear ea ersona . xemptions 
Property Esty Business Other! Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.I.— 
RO VAY cto oe ts Meni 10, 461,900 4,198,728 - - 14, 660, 628 6,387, 100 
POSS Secreto: 10, 596, 974 4, 235, 120 - - 14, 832,094 5, 765, 500 
UIE E ey pias este 10, 467, 726 4,172,328 - = 14, 640, 054 5, 765, 500 
FAD ae ee 10, 623, 217 4,241,766 - ~ 14, 864, 983 6, 174, 500 
N.S.— 
AQSD anak: 144,396,6603) 25,221,005 7,997, 0003 3,430,6953} 181,045,360 58,036, 702 
O43 See Fe 146,795, 972 25,213,006 8,497,785 3,618, 725 184, 125, 488 71,105, 886 
ROSA ete es 148,691,531 25, 466, 512 9,872,785 3, 873, 185 187,904,013 86, 406, 901 
1 hte Sate es Breen 152,778, 340 26, 674, 666 10, 206, 195 3,960, 665 193, 619, 866 57,044,978 
N.B.— 
1S Oe ae a 119,978, 494 15, 999, 852 9,517, 8514 1,069,065 146, 565, 262 5 
LOSS STAIIEE S..2 121, 698, 829 15,678,211 9,454, 0854 - 146, 831, 125 5 
UY ae 127, 220,640 16,548, 973 15,396, 6044 - 159, 166, 217 5 
ROAD see, eee. 146, 980, 050 21, 229,398 16,196, 1144 - 184, 405, 562 5 
ue.— 
POD perf coke 2,262,977,961 - = 56,626,262 | 2,319,604,223 795, 802, 9046 
1h eS eee eae ~ - - - 2,301,613,3387| 836,599, 8256 
HORS) sores ts, “ - - - 2,343,734,5457| 839,704, 3226 
OAH Ae Ae ke, 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Ont.— 
OA ies ees 2,747,522,083 8 - 252, 848, 2208 8,549, 9678) 3,013,660,112 | 424,482,0009 
ie a 2,774,973,5408 ~ 262,665, 4818 20,457, 5368) 3,062,227,526 428, 846, 0009 
OZ Eh eae aed 2,796,478,4788 - 266, 342, 1628 = 3,066,176,684 | 433,985, 0009 
HOA eh et Obs 2,826,780,2128 - 272,281, 9098 - 3,109,062,121 440, 533, 0009 
Man.— 
DOD iat. sees ohne 2 425,124, 454 Hes02ea20 11,324,348 = 441,841,327 160, 902, 755 
Waar hs aes 426, 645, 939 5,458, 760 11,364,048 - 443, 468, 747 160, 033, 765 
Ui 0 2 ea ae 428, 936, 654 5,357, 925 11,498,477 ~ 445,793, 056 160, 724, 099 
ORM ate 434, 656, 903 5,426,310 11,768, 128 - ‘| 451,851,341 159, 756, 368 
Sask.— 
(eo Nae eee 861,717,208 - 37, 844, 166 416,110 899, 977, 484 5 
POMS seo ti. ciate 828, 873, 155 - 36, 894, 640 398,075 866, 165, 870 5 
CL SS See A 789,010,569 - 38,501,071 523,417 828, 035, 057 5 
OAD iho. 782,673,415 - 39,278, 142 526, 266 822, 477, 823 93, 565, 542 
Alta.— 
ABAD eS hogea. . 464, 190, 235 653, 762 12,028,057 6,195,481 483 , 067, 535 5 
GEE Set eee 470, 646,366 3,559, 516 11,285, 107 3, 806, 563 489, 297,552 52,599, 5281° 
iE Ye ame Scie 485, 650, 854 8, 835, 584 12,313,699 3,693, 653 510, 493, 790 78,330, 720 
ty ae 496, 660,321 10,384, 400 12, 227,048 3,147,230 | 522,418,999 66, 787, 105 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 990. 
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37.—_Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Provinces, 1942-45—concluded 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 
Total 


aa yee Real 18) 1 E 
an ear ea ersona, : xemptions 
Property Property Business Other! Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
B.C.— 
LOADS eee: 392,276, 2111 - - - 392,276,211 | 399,687, 77012 
LOA Se hoes Fe 398,263, 7621) - - - 398,263,762 | 413,604, 03012 
O44 ees Meer ees 407,461, 78711 ~ - - 407,461,787 | 427,996, 79412 
1Q4 Gree stern: 420,156, 13881 - - - 420,156,138 | 414,560, 61312 
Totals— 
Te Oe ait ae 7,428,645,2068 51,465,8728 | 331,559,6428 76,287,5808 | 7,892,698,142 | 1,845,299,23113 
19438 Fie 5,178,494,5378 54,144,6138 | 340,161,1468 28,280,899 | 7,906,825,502 | 1,968,554,53413 
rie a ee 5,193,918,2398 60,381,3228 | 353,924,798 8,090,255? 4,963,405,208 2,032,913,336! 
A945 eek: 14 14 14 1 1 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—Income Tax, Household Tax, the former withdrawn in 1942; N.B.— 
Income Tax; Que.—Miscellaneous Stock-in-Trade, Tenants Tax, et al, not specified; Ont.—Income of 
Corporations derived from interest earnings on investments discontinued in 1944; Sask.—Special Franchise; 
Alta.—Franchise and Other Special. 2 Includes estimated values for some municipalities, also 
total exemptions incomplete. 3 Total exemptions have been applied against real property valuations. 
4 Includes some other types of valuations not specified. 5 Not available from published reports. 
6 Includes temporary exemptions: $81,572,103 (1942); $76,494,294 (1943); and $61,283,443 (1944). 7 De- 
tail not available. 8 Does not cross-add to total; see reports of Ontario Department of Municipal 
Affairs. 9 Cities only; exemptions for other municipalities not published. 10 Cities, with 
exception of Drumheller; exemptions for other municipalities not published. 11 Includes $177,991,707 
(1942), $184,383,801 (1943), $192,542,560 (1944), and $201,269,083 (1945) valuations of improvements, the 
total value of which was $401,168,674 (1942), $412,707,744 (1943), $435,017,282 (1944) and $433,581,311 (1945) 
and the maximum value at which they could be taxed was $250,989,749 (1942), $257,964,422 (1943), $274,063,507 
(1944) and $271,071,473 (1945). 12 Consists of $176,510,803 (1942), $185,280,087 (1943), $185,522,072 
(1944) and $182,248,385 (1945) valuation of exempted properties, and $223,176,967 (1942), $228,323,943 (1943), 
$242,474,722 (1944) and $232,312,228 (1945) exemptions of taxable improvements as referred to in Footnote 11. 
13 See Footnotes 5, 6, 9, 10 and 12. 14 At time of publication 1945 figures for Quebec were not available. 


While complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each 
province, it will be noted from the information given that these have assumed 
relatively high proportions. Most provinces have shown consistent increases in 
taxable assessed valuations which may be attributed largely to the stimulus to 
business and industry in general, arising from the War. Saskatchewan, however, 


shows a major reduction in total valuations. This is the result of a province-wide - 


plan of re-assessment of rural municipalities by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and is “the first occasion in Canada where an assessment system of such 
extensive proportions has ever been undertaken’”’.* 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 38 shows, by provinces, the taxes levied by municipalities in comparison 
with collections in 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945, and the total taxes outstanding at the 
end of those years. While these figures are as nearly comparable as may be obtained 
from existing published reports, they nevertheless reflect some inconsistencies due 
particularly to interprovincial variations in the division of responsibility for tax 
administration between municipalities and school authorities. In some instances 
school taxes are not included in the municipal levies. In Prince Edward Island 
2 only of the 8 incorporated municipalities have their own individual school districts 
and levy and collect the school taxes. In Nova Scotia prior to 1943 and in New 


Brunswick prior to 1944, cities, towns and villages only levied and collected, the — 


* Annual report of the Department of Municipal Affairs of the Province of Saskatchewan for the fiscal 
year ended Apr. 30, 1941. 
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school taxes. Hence the figures shown for these provinces are, generally speaking, 
exclusive of rural school taxes particulars of which are not available from published 
reports. Commencing with 1943, however, under a program for establishing “larger 
school units” in Nova Scotia, some municipalities have been levying and collecting 
the school taxes for and on behalf of the rural school boards situated therein. A 
similar program has also been inaugurated in New Brunswick, so that more complete 
figures are now available as the larger school units are gradually established. Prior 
to 1943, the figures for Alberta were incomplete because municipal taxes did not 
include certain school and hospital levies, which were not collected by the municipal 
unit or were regarded as “‘trust”’ taxes. This deficiency was corrected in the 1948 
figures and reference to this fact is made in footnote 9, of Table 38, p. 992. In 
Quebec, while school taxes, with few exceptions, are levied and collected by the school 
corporations which function independently of municipal authorities, they are, 
nevertheless, included in this tabulation for purposes of greater interprovincial 
comparability. It will therefore be apparent from the foregoing that the figures 
in Table 38, except in the case of Quebec, represent only the amount of tax levies, 


collections and arrears of the municipalities, and include school taxes only to the 


extent that such are also levied and collected by the municipalities for and on behalf 
of local school authorities. Taxes for schools outside incorporated municipal 
organizations are not included. 


38.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1942-45 


Nore.—See text on p. 990 for limitations on comparability of statistics in this table. 


SS eE————aaoaaaaaaaaeaeaeaeaeaes=qaaaqoooqooaaseseeeeeeeeeee—e ee — en aaanaeaeaeaeo—m—=-—"—_—0—_ee_ 5S eee 


Total Taxes 
Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
Sou ae for Taxes pie 
LORE rears sC..0 
Total Levy. Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island— 
AD eis Mersle sc iatiasts a 335, 133 321, 841 96-0 163, 461 2 163, 461 48-8 
oa ce ere ee 339, 632 344,677 | 101-5 152,766 2 152,766 45-0 
GAA ae rated xis bes nel 837,230 334, 713 99-3 150,712 2 150, 712 44.7 
VOR ee cree ca et vets 377, 487 379,576 | 100-6 146,975 2 146,975 38-9 
Nova Scotia— 

it Deg» ay he GOMER EL ai oe 8,357,835 | 8,667,004 | 103-7} 5,146,589 2 5, 146, 589 61-6 
PASO | rere shale ve Biss ack 9,084,299 | 9,446,146 | 104-0} 4,606,728 304,148 | 4,910,876 54-1 
NOSE He otohta citars sic Get 9,584,165 | 9,750,605 | 101-7 | 3,771,845 257,623 | 4,029, 468 42-0 
POA Biren trd baila « faveleste 10,046,450 | 10,216,800 | . 101-7 | 3,386,493 232,897 |} 3,619,390 36-0 

New Brunswick— 

GAD ea Re oe eet ys 5,120,0663} 5,618,8723} 109-7 | 4,515,182 2 4,515; 182 71-0 
NOP RY oly eats sala Sa ee 5,082, 8123] 5,462,6163) 107-5 | 3,925,587 2 3, 925, 587 77-2 
DUAL eve dct side so Rieke 5,377,1953| 5,514,2723) 102-5 | 3,526,083 2 3, 526, 083 65-6 
i EE ESS eo a i oR 6,708, 8553} 6,545,2643) 97-6 | 3,375,399 2 3,375,399 50-3 

Quebec— 
bie OA at 6 te ee 77,003,966 | 29,783,0034} 103-64] 37,708, 154 2 37,708, 154 49-0 
RAS cece ines Ueenias 75,906,155 | 77,519,824 | 102-1 | 26,080,874 | 16,564,0085| 42,644, 882 56-2 
BAA ovata ac 74,428,078 | 31,008,7594) 91-84) 19,553,478 | 14,756, 4565) 34,309, 934 46-1 
} ORE ah 5 ere eta 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 
Ontario— 
MOR aie tet ciel lndiacs ac 110,277,001 | 115,283,970 | 104-5 | 19,673,211 | 14,395,229 | 34,068, 440 30-9 
LPP Se ae 111,546,480 | 114,331,179 | 102-4 | 17,002,865 | 12,872,522 | 29,875,387 26-8 
POAA ence Lea enieun 0 111,380,748 | 114,435,002 | 102-7 | 13,977,678 | 13,422,460 | 27,400, 138 24-6 
ngs Reo a ere ae 108,162,977 | 110,003,248 | 101-7 | 11,722,272 | 11,430,367 | 23, 152,639 21-4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 992. 
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38.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1941-45—concluded 


: Total Taxes 
Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 


Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
* i for Taxes Map R VETO Rs 
.C. of rrears O76 
Total Very Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
OAD err ria, Shed Sas ben ee: 17,634,629 | 19,368,465 109-8 | 7,395,197 | 15,242,846 | 22,638,043 128-4 
OAS a tae 2 oka cin Bera 18,153,785 | 20,649, 835 113-7 | 5,668,862 | 14,459,245 | 20,128, 107 110-9 
O44 ay Aa aa 18,884,541 | 21,162,059 112-1 4,502,178 | 7,408, 2456) 11,910,4236 63-1 
NGA SRO & deco eg Serene 19,907,359 | 21,666,411 108-8 | 3,729,976 | 6,711,043 | 10,441,019. 52-4 
Saskatchewan—’ 
12 OA eo Rae oes 21,804,647 | 22,607,586 103-7 | 38,258,324 | 15,526,072 | 53,784,396 | 246-7 
1943 Jay ate Mae 22,097,720 | 29,917,214 135-4 | 29,216,503 | 16,515,146 | 45,731,649 206-9 
HOSA ten pron. see 23,131,386 | 32,758, 402 141-6 | 19,075,183 | 14,381,610 | 33,456,793 144-6 
ROAD yeetins, cet een: 24,472,774 | 26,771, 259 109-4 | 14,381,434 | 13,164,621 | 27,546,055 112-6 
Alberta—’ 
TQ4 Dh ee sc ASS. CARO 16,377,157 | 17,810,992 108-8 | 20,591,000 | 11, 706,6678| 32,297, 667 197-2 
GAS ect baents eas 17,183,306} 20,503,890 119-3 | 18,379,502 | 14,723,032 | 33,102, 534 192-6 
IIKGY. Yaa cere ar al Ge 18,491,338 | 21,883,999 118-3 | 15,999,256 | 12,628,585 | 28,622, 841 154-8 
GAD EN as ele, rete 20,126,704 | 21,982,639 109-2 | 14,324,099 | 10,827,365 | 25,151,464 124-9 
British Columbia— 
TOS DERE A excell Deal ear 19,072,894 | 19,648, 263 103-0 | 3,789,334 | 14,294,321 | 18,088, 655 94-8 
gy ae ela ie NN ay 19,302,324 | 20,020,366 103-7 | 3,004,761 | 13,046,087 | 16,050,848 83-2 
1944S See. es kek eects 19,788,620 | 20,339,931 102-1 2,118,136 | 11,548,982 | 13,667,118 69-1 
TOA or ap. BAe ech 20,824,066 | 21,144,607 101-5 |- 1,760,416 | 10,351,989 | 12,112,405 58-2 
Totals— 
1942 aboot eee 275,983,328 |239,109,996| 105-019) 137,240,402 | 71,165,1351°) 208,405,537 73-5 
1943 ere eee 278,696,513 |298,195,747!°| 107-019] 108,038,448 | 88,484,188) 196,522,636 70-5 
1044 een te een ..| 281,403,304 |257,187,7421°| 109-210) 82,674,549 | 74,398,961 157,073,510 55-8 
Te Ee pecaneee Reena et 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 
1 Includes estimates in some instances as actual figures are not available. 2 Not reported separ- 
ately. 3 Excludes $1,243,384 in 1942, $1,266,087 in 1943, $1,328,914 in 1944 and $1,363,007 in 1945 com- 
pensation through Provincial Government for loss of income tax (see pp. 997 and 1005). 4 Excludes 
cities and towns. 5 Cities and towns only. 6 Reduction from 1943 accounted for by write-off 
of tax titles for city of Winnipeg. 7 Includes certain provincial and other special taxes (see text follow- 
ing this table), but excludes taxes in ‘‘Improvement Districts’. 8 Cities only; not repor ved separately 
for other municapalities. 9 A large part of this increase is due to the inclusion of school and hospital 
levies formerly omitted because the municipal unit did not collect them or regard them as ‘‘trust’’ taxes. 
10 iy peices applying to the provinces. u At time of publication 1945 figures for Quebec were not 
available. 


Because of these inconsistencies and the fact also that there are considerable 
differences in the division of responsibility for services between the Provincial 
Governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution should be exercised 
in using these figures as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative 
burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan and Alberta, municipalities 
are required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the Provincial Government 
and for other special purposes for which there is no comparable situation in other 
provinces. The amount of such taxes included in the municipal levies in these 
two provinces, are as follows:— 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1946 
$ $ $ $ 

Saskatchewan— 

Public Revenue Taxes (Provincial).... 1,785,638 1,718, 209 1,650, 131 1,621,273 

Telephone and Hail Taxes............ 1,574, 966 1,652,003 2,208, 942 2,366, 483 

Totals, Saskatchewan............. 3,360, 604 35370, 212 3,859,073 3,987,756 

Alberta— ; 

Social Services, Educational and Wild 


Lands Taxes (Provincial)...:....... 1,045, 855 983, 286 1,010,475 1,033, 456 
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There has been no marked fluctuation in the trend of municipal tax levies in 
Canada in the years 1942-45. While most provinces show increases, this does not 
necessarily mean an increased burden on the individual taxpayer in all instances, but 
is more the result, in part at least, of the increases reflected in assessed valuations. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the increases are, to a considerable extent, due to 
the establishment of. “larger school units’? previously referred to in this Section, 
whereby some municipalities are now levying certain taxes which formerly were 
levied by rural school boards. The most significant change that occurred during 
this period was the increase in tax collections in relation to total levies; this in turn 
has resulted in substantial reductions in the amount of unpaid taxes outstanding 
although these are still relatively high in most provinces. The situation for different 
classes of municipalities will, of course, vary considerably. Reference has hereto- 
fore been made to the Improvement Districts in Saskatchewan and Alberta, which | 
although not being incorporated municipalities are, nevertheless, maintained by the 
Provincial Governments more or less as self-sustaining areas on the same basis. 
Taxation figures for these districts are excluded from Table 38 but by reason of the 
special significance attached thereto in relation to municipal organization in these 
provinces, and the fact that such may become incorporated, or part of existing 
municipalities’at some future date, the corresponding information with respect 
thereto is shown in Table 39. 


39.—Taxation in Improvement Districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1942-45 


Total Taxes 
Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property | Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
Sema plickriaarrat galas ae ies for Taxes he eat st hcenes ci 
C0 rrears ‘PiCof 
Total tevy Total tery 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan—! 
NOS Deteets Mee onS 3 1180 621,170 594,732 Ore dal, 20 160,414 | 1,877,621 | 302-3 
OAS rac aiea Nee t hieebes . 641,380 807,927 | 126-0 | 1,554,204 LS5,.S38elin in sooD42 Ne so7 Le 
HOGER S22 ee iver dite 613, 981 787, 801 128-3 1,279,027 2 1,279,027 | 208-3 
YER a8 Fa ee rare 511, 947 537,908 | 105-1 LA1s7 7871 224,829 | 1,362,700 | 266-2 
Alberta—* 
TG Doe a, act en ee ae 2,039,600 | 1,956,360 95-9 | 5,401,034 4 5,401,034 | 264-8 
1G Ne i oe al ae se 1,966, 296 2,284,376 116-2 4,553,510 4 4,553, 510 231-6 
[ROE keer ete UN A A ed *1,383, 922 1,732,895 | 125-2 | 3,790,050 4 3,790,050 | 273-9 
POSS set esos ete 1,524,539 | 1,611,255 | .105-7 | 3,891,080 4 3,891,080 | 255-2 
Totals— 
1 DE De a eee 2,660,770 | 2,551,092 95-9 | 7,118,241 160,414 | 7,278,655 | 273-6 
TY, Ste hes es Be 2,607,676 | 3,092,303 | 118-6 | 6,107,714 185,338 | 6,293,052 | 241-3 
IEE Vepe  han Sealer rane 1,997,903.| 2,520,696 | 126-2 | 5,069,077 4 5,069,077 | 253-7 
ThE Uist ed Al eee ee 2: 036,486 | 2,149,163 | 105-5 | 5,028,951 224,829 | 5,253,780 | 257-9 
1Includes Public Revenue (Provincial) Taxes of $60,471 (1942); $59,786 (1943); $56,998 (1944) and 
ee 459 (1945). 2 Not available. 3 Includes Social Services, Educational and Wild Lands 
Taxes (Provincial) of $193,717 (1942); and ag 336 (1943); not shown separately i in 1944 or 1945. 4 Not 


reported separately. 


Subsection 4.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada coupled with 
increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities, and 
other services or facilities has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 
Debenture. borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during the 
’*twenties and early ’thirties. Since 1933, however, the trend has been downward. 
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Several important factors have contributed to this decline in municipal indebtedness, 
not the least important of which has been the measure of control exercised by 
Provincial Government departments over capital expenditures involving the 
incurring of debt. In addition, there was a more or less orderly retrenchment 
during the depression years following periods of what proved to be unwarranted 
expansion which, along with widespread demands to ease the tax burden on real 
property, has resulted in capital undertakings and works requiring debenture 
financing being severely curtailed. A further significant factor in this regard is 
that the greater part of the municipal long-term debt is represented by serial or 
instalment-type debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. While 
the benefits of debt reduction are of course manifold, certain expenditures have 
been sorely needed in many communities for the rehabilitation of existing assets 
and for new improvements necessitated by the normal expansion and development 
that has taken place. These were sacrificed in the earlier years mainly in the 
interest of the taxpayer; subsequently, with the advent of the War in 1939, this 
policy of deferment was continued, if not extended, to free the financial market to the 
needs of the Federal Government in meeting its war financing requirements. 
Municipalities having been denied, either voluntarily or otherwise, improvement 
programs for so long, will show a natural tendency to get these under way as soon 
as possible in correlation with master post-war plans of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. Table 40 shows figures of municipal indebtedness for 1945 and 
includes temporary loans and other liabilities in addition to debenture debt. Table 41 
shows comparative figures for 1942, 1943 and 1944. The 1942 Year Book 
contains at pp. 792-793, a detailed description of the basis on which the information 
has been compiled. Reference should be made thereto, as well as to the footnotes 
to Table 40 in interpreting the information. A table at p. 791 of the 1941 Year 
Book shows the bonded indebtedness of municipalities from 1919 to 1938. 


40.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended 
in 1945 
Nors.—Compiled from published reports of Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, auditors 
reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other official sources. 
For a general explanation in regard to the items covered by this table, see text above. 
ee aaoo>Doo—oowwomm 


Prince 


Nova New : 
Item deen Saotia Pranswiel Quebec 1° Ontario 
: 5 $ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— : 
Debenture debben scene cet atest ere 3,101,957 | 30,280,918 | 23,610, 122 - 237,675, 1821 
MOSS SIN kine aUNCSs eases secs eae as 906,009 | 14,006,107 | 10,336,985 - 35,394,010 
Neti Debenture Debit. accent. sec 2,195,948 | 16,224,811 | 13,273,137 - 202, 281,172 
Themporarysl0ans. sees ee ears 47,928 1,479,714 1,486, 265 = 6, 858, 664? 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. . 31,921 1,159,758 | 4,454, 432 - 15, 131,339 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
sinking funds).................-- 2,275, 7973 | 18,864, 283 3| 19,213, 834° - 224,271,175 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc..... 4 796, 2005 358, 000 - 21,675, 656 
ess sinking TUndS weetesn les «ier oes eee 4 96,973 159, 328 ~ 195, 653 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds).................-- 4 699, 2275 198,672 - 21,480,003 
Grand Totalst.. atecccrs ote toe are 2,275,797 | 19,563,510 | 19,412,506 - 245,751,178 


rege es | eee |S, | SS SS 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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40.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended 
in 1945—concluded 


Saskat- British } 
Ttem Manitoba ps ene Alberta Goluin bia Total 10 
$ $ $ $ ‘ $ 
Direct Debt— 

Wehenbursreeb tects sac eee antes 52,664,740 | 34,249,0615| 39,521,012 |103, 558,029 - 
MESS SIMIKINE UNAS... ac cece Castes wares 23,179,383 | 12,547,124 153165323 | 31,877,082 - 
Net Debenture Debt................ 29,485,357 | 21,701,937 | 38,204,689 | 71,680,647 - 
SROMPOrAryvalOANns ne suas. keene eh fete: 8,980, 4317 990, 039 3,469, 333 8 675, 606 ~ 


’- Accounts payable and other liabilities..} 4,978,101 | 38,291,808 | 6,777,854 | 6,520,7013 = 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 


sinking funds).................. 43,443,889 | 60,983,784 | 48,451,876 | 78,876,954 = 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc.....| 14,543,120 4 4 14, 485, 278 - 
ESS SAMO TUNES. saves GK oc Lets. eas oa iets 5,125,949 4 4 3,169,428 |]: = 
- Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
’ sinking funds)................. 9,417,171 4 4 11,315,850: = 
Grand Totals..................... 52,861,060 | 60,983,784 | 48,451,876 | 90,192,804 hee 


1 Includes $6,659,203 net debenture debt (less sinking funds) and other capital liabilities of Separate 
School Boards and School Districts in unorganized areas (debenture payments in arrears are also included 
in this amount). 2 Excludes liabilities of schools and other local boards and commissions but includes 
in lieu thereof amounts due by municipal revenue fund accounts to such schools and other local authorities 
(information required to make the necessary eliminations on this account not available from published 
reports) (see Footnote 1). 3 Excludes rural schools. 4 None reported. 5 Includes 
bank loan of $1,200. 6 Includes Rural Telephone, Drainage District and Union Hospital District 
debentures. 7 Includes $4,088,267 treasury bills and $6,618,413 other floating debt less $2,274,260 
sinking funds accumulated in respect thereof re city of Winnipeg. 8 Includes $2,970,429 treasury 
bills. 9 Includes $930,148 tax prepayment deposits. 10 At time of publication 1945 figures 
for Quebec were not available. 


41.—Total Municipal and School Debt, 1942-45 


Norr.—Details by provinces and explanatory notes for 1945 are given in Table 40. Similar information 
for other years is contained in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 19451 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
Webenture-debtuises.ce has aire vedieteross 1,136, 866, 471 1,074,777,247 | 1,006, 936,615 = 
essisimlane funds.-..c2ss+.000. 003. 257, 963, 903 254, 863, 821 178, 759, 054 ~ 
Net Debenture Debt............. 878, 902 ; 568 819, 913, 426 828,177,561 - 
BLOTAPOLATY LOANS is sixes cies stereserei seas 89,056, 655 70, 765, 349 28, 564, 558 - 
Accounts payable and other lia- 
PGS seek Oise cere oie arehate one 133,117,180 140, 750, 554 128 , 952,084 - 
Totals, Direct Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)............... 1,101,076,403 | 1,031,429,329 980,694, 203 - 
Indirect Debt— 
; Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc.. 57,813,171 56, 269, 826 54,719,570 = 
MESS SINKING TUNIS: o:. s «eos 55.07. citle gies 7,982, 725 7,773,043 8, 032, 842 - 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)................. 49,830,446 48,496,783 46,686,728 ~ 
eS MOCVOtals’.. oho. sc ecnsscece. 1,150,906,849 | 1,079,926,112 | 1,027,380,931 - 


eR Mees Be 


1 At time of publication, figures for Quebec were not available. 
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Available information indicates that the direct and indirect debt of munici- 
palities continued, during 1945, the decline which had been evident since 1940. 
Retirement of direct debenture debt accounted for the major portion of the decrease 
during this period, although there have also been substantial reductions in unfunded 
liabilities. The decreases in debenture debt are due to the factors mentioned else- 
where in this Section while improved tax collections have made it possible for muni- 
cipalities to avoid heavy temporary borrowings and reduce other current liabilities. 
It is pointed out in this respect that debenture debt figures are intended to represent 
only principal unmatured. Principal past due, whether in default or unpaid because 
of non-presentation, has been included with accounts payable and other liabilities. 
It is impossible to ascertain if this is a true statement of fact in all cases, however, 
as some reports do not indicate the exact situation. The more significant items 
available in this regard are given in Table 42. | 


42.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due, 1942-45 


Province and Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 
BS aa ala hal adic steele halide oh ena) 
$ $ $. $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Principal ccs ieee ek Roe elas CEM Pa aa eset 4,000 10, 500 1,000 4,200 
“Interest. issu ciwrelgioiste oisy-10 a is caeleee is eists ehets acl cueyesetelovey: 6,017 5,574 6,370 4,695 
Totals, Prince Edward Island........-..--- 10,017 16,074 7,370 8,895 
Nova Scotia— 
Principal ae beets eee eae ree ae eee 42,733 12,792 16, 800 20, 848 
Interest cod; Erna Ae aa oie Rh eetle Saintes 38, 217 43 , 369 50, 605 40,528 
Totals, Nova Scotia...........eeeeeeeeeee 80, 950 56,161 67,405 61,376 
New Brunswick— 
Interest payable and accrued........--+++++sseeeees 240,654 244, 629 253 , 353 298, 937 
Quebec— 
Principal past due (municipal)......-..-..++eeeeese: 26,182,369 | 39,082,078 | 1,921,580 3 
Past due and accrued interest (municipal)........... 7,154,744 1,672, 636 220, 135 3 
Principal and interest past due (schools)........+-- 599,345 696, 921 802, 646 3 
Totals, Quebec............seeeeeeeeeeeees 33,936,458 | 41,451,635 | 2,944,361 3 
Ontario— <a 
Principal and interest past due (municipal)........-. 2,594,288 | 4,157,693 | 6,052,495 4,306, 906 
Manitoba— | 
Interest due (schools only).....-.+.sseseeeeteeeeees 227,199 119,732 98,745 116, 667. 
Saskatchewan— 
Principal past due (excluding primary schools)...... 1,962,196 1,417,816 | 1,674,103 287, 364 
Interest past due (excluding primary SChOOIS) nee oe 2,675,390 | 3,041,548 | 3, 113, 957 1,329,752 = 
Principal and interest past due (primary schools)....| 2,628, 205. | 1,828,297 940, 423 267,935 
Totals, Saskatchewan........-.+sesseeee: 7,265,791 6, 287, 661 5, 728, 483 1,885,051 
Alberta— 
Principal and interest past due (mimicipal) 7 svsc7 e-« 1 655, 186 445,145 534, 533 
Principal and interest past due (schools)s> fetes 338, 158 231,978 178, 1992 130, 5292 
Totals, Alberta. sc. ss ace aesasege = tcaees 338, 158 887, 164 623 , 344 665, 062 
British Columbia— 
Principal and interest past due..........-++seeeeeees 591, 660 525, 460 495, 570 507,487 


——_<$<$<—————— 


Grand Totals. ...........0.-eeee renee ee 45,285,175 | 53,746,209 | 16,271,126 
eae enGRENE IPL toe er Weeiereemes Cee nee ee eT Me 


1 Not available from published reports. 2 Principal only. 3 At time of publication, 1945 


figures for Quebee were not available. 
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PART IV.—OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
TAXATION FIELD 


Prior to the War of 1914-18, the Federal Government was able to finance 
its expenditures through the imposition of such indirect taxes as customs and 
excise duties. ‘There were minor direct taxes imposed for other purposes than 
revenue but these, in the fiscal year 1914, amounted to less than 1-5 p.c. of the 
total revenue from taxation collected by the Dominion Government. To-day the 
significance of direct taxation is exemplified by the fact that direct taxation collected 
by the Federal Government (including income taxes, excess profits tax, gasoline 
tax and succession duties) accounts for about 60 p.c. of total taxation. 


The unprecedented financial demands of the War of 1914-18 began to be felt 
by 1915 and between 1915 and 1917 the Dominion entered the direct-taxation field 
with the imposition of taxes on banks, trust and loan companies, insurance companies 
and business profits. The income tax was introduced in Canada in the latter year 
and continued to be an important source of revenue in the period between the two 
wars. The outbreak of war in 1939 and the resulting rapid expansion of expenditures 
by the Dominion led to a very substantial increase in individual and corporation 
income tax rates, the tax on excess profits was revived and made much more severe 
and the Dominion entered the fields of succession duties and gasoline taxes (the 
latter are semi-direct) which had hitherto been imposed exclusively by the provinces. 


The first reductions to be made in direct tax rates, which were at such high 
levels during the war years, were presented in the 1945-46 Budget and included: a 
reduction of 4 p.c. in individual income tax for 1945 and of 16 p.c. for 1946; reduction 
of the 100 p.c. rates of excess profits tax to 60 p.c. from Jan. 1, 1946; and an increase 
in the minimum standard profit under excess profits tax from $5,000 to $15,000 
from Jan. 1, 1946. 


The 1946-47 Budget introduced a new tax structure for individual taxpayers 
effective on Jan. 1, 1947. The tax rates were lowered and the exemption levels 
were raised to $750 for single persons and $1,500 for married persons. ‘The excess 
profits tax on individuals in business was eliminated and corporation tax rates 
were revised in such a way that the minimum Federal tax was reduced from 40 p.c. 
to 30 p.c. and ‘the maximum from 60 p.c. to 45 p.c. A provincial corporation tax 
of 5 p.c. became collectable by the Federal. Government in those provinces that 
entered into Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements. 


The 1947-48 Budget included further tax reductions in both the individual 
and corporation fields. Effective July 1, 1947, the rates of individual income tax 
were lowered for all ranges of income; the reduction amounted to 54 p.c. in the 
lowest levels of income and tapered down to 6 p.c. or 7 p.c. at the highest levels. 
Over a wide range of the so-called middle income brackets, the reduction was, 


on the average, 29 p.c. In the corporate field, the excess profits tax was eliminated 


as of Jan. 1, 1948. 


The place that direct taxation has assumed in the general taxation picture and 


_ its incidence on the purse of the ordinary taxpayer has made it advisable to give 


this subject separate treatment but this should not detract attention from the 
important place that indirect taxation, through customs, excise and sales taxes, 
still holds in the taxation burden that the individual taxpayer is called upon to 


bear. (See Table 6, p. 955.) . 
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In order to present a clearer picture of the main elements of direct or semi- 
direct taxation, Part IV has been divided into three Sections, dealing with income 
tax, gasoline taxes and succession duties, respectively. 


%¥50.000 


INCIDENCE OF INCOME TAXATION ON TYPICAL INCOME: GROUPS 
19.39 45,1943 , 1946 
(Example - Head of family withcut children living in Ontario) 


LEGEND 


TAX 
REFUNDABLE SAVINGS 


DOLLAR INCOME 
REMAINING TO TAXPAYER 


$25,000 


15,000. 


$7,500 


Ka00o7F 
$3,000 
Dal Tal lil 


1939 '43 46 193943 46 193943 “46 1939 43 ‘46 


1939 43 ‘46 1939 ‘43 '46 1939 43 46 


Nors.—For the year 1939, the taxes are the total collected by the Dominion and the 
Province of Ontario. For this year, the Dominion taxed all income over $14,000, whether 
estimated or earned, at the official rates applying to investment income. For the years 
1943 and 1946, income up to $30,000 was considered as earned and income over this limit 
was classified as investment income. 


Section 1.—Income Tax* 


The income tax was instituted in 1917, as a part of what was known as war-tax 
revenue. Before the outbreak of the War of 1939-45 it had become a permanent and 
important part of the taxation structure, and the chief source of raising ordinary 


revenue. In many respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation: in theory its © 


incidence is admittedly fair and just, and the experience and machinery for the collec- 


tion of this tax has been built up over a long period of years. The War, with its — 


* More detailed information is given in the report ‘“Taxation Statistics’ published in September, 1947, — 


by the Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 
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increased burden of taxation which, in turn, has made necessary the prepayment of 
taxes on a ‘‘pay-as-you-go” basis, has necessitated changes in the presentation of 
the statistics. Previously, comparisons for individuals between income assessed 
and tax paid were subject to the important qualification that, while the income 
assessed related to the net income upon which assessments had been approved for 
the year designated although the income itself was earned two years previously, 
the figures of tax paid included arrears of taxes that were assessed in previous years 
and even prepayments of taxes not due in the year under review. Under the present 
system, large sums of money are being collected month by month from individuals 
or their employers during the taxation year to which they apply. Analyses of 
taxes paid have not the same significance now as formerly except as indicating the 
trend of general collections: analyses of taxes assessed for the taxation year have 
now more significance. On the new basis the statistics are related to the year in 
which the income is earned by the taxpayer and all incomes earned in a particular 
year will be combined to form the taxation-year statistics for that year regardless 
of when the assessments are made by the Department. 


Subsection 1.—Collection Statistics 


Collections on a Fiscal-Year Basis.—Collection statistics are gathered by 
the accounting section at the time the payments are made and, therefore, have the 
value of being very up-to-date. Their timeliness has been enhanced within the past 
few years by the adoption of the ‘‘pay-as-you-go” system which results in collecting 
tax substantially during the year in which the income is earned and, on the average, 
about ten months prior to the actual filing of an income tax return by the taxpayer. 
The payments on behalf of most taxpayers, however, are made by their employers 
and a cheque from one employer may cover the tax payments of hundreds of 
employees. At this stage, therefore, it is not possible to link the moneys received to 
the individuals who are, in the final analysis, contributing the tax. Collection 
statistics, as such, for this reason are not capable of being closely related to the 
persons who are being taxed and any statistical tables that attempt to describe 
the taxpayer, such as by occupation or income class, must be based on the income 
tax return which is filed by the taxpayer many months after the payment of his tax. 
However, collection statistics, if interpreted along with the tax rate, do serve the 
purpose of indicating the general trend of income upon which tax is. levied well in 
advance of the assessment data. 

The statistics given in Table 1 represent annual collections on a Government 
fiscal-year basis. : 


1.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1917-47 


Income Excess Succession Total 
. Year Ended Mar. 31— Tax Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ 

1 Lets, cates Hine Rai aI GAAS can aces - 12,506, 517 - 12,506,517 | 
NL Coen Ne tee sicher evar woaie ave sieue Wee els - 21, 271, 084 _ 21, 271,084 
EOL. oF RDS 0 A a ane en ence 9,349, 720 32,970, 062 - 42,319, 782 
MEU ME OR en hap ale bles aioe falevete Sle elas 20, 263, 740 44,145, 184 - 64, 408, 924 
Br eRe wat YTS asic ie.'e) seis. > suskelinie of ee raceuss 46,381, 824 40,841,401 - 87, 223, 225 
RNC re Me PRON et bee Secs e:  jendile mleieyen aerial ove 78, 684, 355 22,815, 667 - 101, 500, 022 
MPR Fe Marea fee cake Crone 4 aihen oa Saigis Bie ers 59, 711, 538 13, 031, 462 - 72, 743, 000 
Ia ree) STAIN, eee cna cele d cid a olelardte vies oi 54, 204, 028 4,752,681 - 58, 956, 709 
ASR ete elie 6 bhdia ahs oo 0i8 0.3 6 hale eidiaia.sve 56, 248, 043 2,704, 427 - 58, 952,470 
EE eMeNI MTS Pe ors a ca ciole, oak a a ue Jel aieye-e 55,571, 962 1,173, 449 - 56, 745, 411 
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1.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1917-47—concluded 


Income Excess Succession Total 
Tax Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ 
47,386,309 710, 102 - 48,096,411 
56,571, 047 956,031 - 57,527,078 
59, 422, 323 455, 232 - 59,877,555 
69, 020, 726 173,300 - 69, 194, 026 
71,048, 022 34, 430 - 71,082,452 
61, 254, 400 3,000 - 61, 257, 400 
62,066, 697 54 - 62,066, 751 
61,399, 172 Nil ~ 61,399, 172 
66, 808, 066 su - 66, 808, 066 
82,709, 808 s - 82,709, 803 
102, 365, 242 ee - 102, 365, 242 
120, 365, 532 ss - 120, 365, 532 
142, 026, 138 ee - 142,026, 138 
134, 448, 566 cs - 134, 448, 566 
248, 143,022 23,995, 269 - 272, 138, 291 
510, 243,017 135, 168, 345 6, 956, 574 652,367,936 — 
910, 188, 672} 454,580, 6771 13, 273, 483 1,378, 042, 832 
1,151,757, 035! 468, 717, 8401 15,019, 831 1,635, 494, 706 
1, 072, 758, 0681 465, 805, 3561 17, 250,798 1,555,814, 222 
937,729, 2731 494, 196, 4831 21,447,573 1,453, 373, 330 
963,458, 245 448 697, 443 23,576, 071 1,435,731, 759 


1 Including refundable portion and therefore does not agree with Table 8, p. 958. 

Collections on a Taxation-Year Basis.—Table 1 reflects the total taxes 
collected during a Government fiscal year without regard to which particular taxation 
years the revenues applied. In Table 2 the collection of the more important taxes 
are rearranged in order to reveal the revenues received for the account of each 
succeeding taxation year. 


_ A taxation year is a period of time during which income is received and becomes 
subject to tax at rates laid down in the Act. In the case of an individual, the taxation 
year is almost always the calendar year. In the case of a corporation the taxation 
year is the calendar year in which the company’s fiscal period ends. Under the 
present system of collection, a substantial portion of the taxes is collected during 
the year in which the income is earned, that is to say, during the taxation year, 
and the balance is collected almost entirely in the two following years. 


The general Head Office account for a taxation year is held open for statistical 
purposes for a period of three years. Thereaftet, any taxes collected for a “closed” 
year are credited to a ‘Combined Years Account”. As of Mar. 31, 1947, general 
Head Office accounts were open for the taxation years 1947, 1946 and 1945 and the 
Combined Account was known as 1917-44. All collections in the Combined 
Account are, in Table 2, credited to the last year in the Combined Account which 
in this case is 1944. The collections received in the Combined Account are relatively 
small and as each taxation year eventually receives the “combined”? revenues for 
a twelve-month period it is not believed that this procedure materially affects the 
comparative table and it has the advantage of permanently closing off a taxation 
year for general statistical purposes. It is not to be understood from the foregoing ~ 
description that the account of an individual taxpayer is closed off for any taxation 
year until full payment is received. 


— 
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Table 2 distributes the collections from individual and corporation income and 
excess profits tax on a taxation-year basis. 


2.—Individual and Corporation Income and Excess Profits Tax Collections by 
Taxation Years, 1917-47 


Income Tax Excess Profits Tax 


Taxation Year — Total 
; Individuals Corporations Individuals Corporations 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AO ie Ses ees. ek an: 11, 646, 282 4,637,894 - - 16, 284, 176 
TOURER Ae SN: ates «ake 18,451, 139 7,958,131 - - 26, 409, 270 
1OLORR See. Beas hs 38 33, 278, 516 20,335, 729 ~ - 53,614, 245 
LO QOS Bia aete,ce eos 39, 214, 266 35, 730, 601 - - 74, 944, 867 
LOD BRR re ae oN yx ctoe ouke 29,434, 661 26, 622, 035 - - 56, 056, 696 
NG 2 Deer ach hinds teen ect 24, 656, 682 26, 862, 248 - - 51,518, 930 
HO nee tee ale hans 25, 132; 971 30, 625, 328 - - 55, 758, 299 
RT cane beeen var 24,531, 166 31, 631, 290 - \= 56, 162,456 
DAS SS eH 8 eth Ae 19,417,049 28,973,085 - - 48, 390, 134 
MO AGM clare ease <5 ate hers 21,474, 946 31,195, 304 - ~- 52,670, 250 
13 pg fa ae es Ar 22,317,810 33, 923, 492 - - 56, 241, 302 
TODS ce Meh ec eden 26, 059, 863 41,658,016 - - 67,717, 879 
ISAS Vite Stee al A ea one ah aieates 26,976, 728 44, 845, 939 - - 71, 822, 667 
OSU A Nee detec ee aes: 26, 748, 223 37, 294, 532 - - 64,042,755 
snes ae etuete Wioorrion : 26, 830, 974 31,104,795 - - 57,935, 769 
‘IRE Aa: galas, Snag RRC RE 28, 590, 083 26,499, 449 ~ - 55,089, 532 
TUBS i aatad Seb, ten ey 26,168, 150 29 , 222,435 = - 55,390, 585 
HOSA PA Nem Heke oP a ds 34, 134, 623 44,524,671 - = 78,659, 294 
110 ee ae 35, 102, 446 53, 276, 177 - - 88,378, 623 
OSG Se seh ctoeaina ee. he 39, 653, 609 67,149,110 = - 106, 802, 719 
MO (eric Pola sco cles 45,730,913 88,919,516 - - 134, 650, 429 
GRE Re elke neem a 42, 358, 966 74,076, 529 = ~ 116, 435, 495 
TCR Os ie le are aaa eas 54,781, 130 90,498,381 _ - 145, 279, 511 
TOAQ Gc seeei ne fe sveis 152, 245, 616 151,394,634 4,538,451 . 102,518,315 410, 692,016 
(OE eae eR i 329,333, 512 224,471, 245 10, 148, 521 252,371, 160 816, 324, 438 
110) ee Bile On 391,194,438 270, 204, 989 18, 543, 654 396,478, 331 1,076, 421,412 
gO ait Sle PN ES Aa ee 825, 781, 811 278, 507, 805 25,375, 690 458, 896, 881 1,588, 562, 187 
A a Pa ee eae 809, 113, 007 231,004, 405 27, 850, 327 431, 502, 987 1,499, 470, 726 
YS eh AD a ae 662, 708, 893 236, 358, 608 24, 850, 993 429,078,091 1,352,996, 585 
10 i eae Set Fe 582, 137, 856 182,022, 563 5, 567, 628 277,940,113 1,047,668, 160 
LOD aie Rt Ate oe alo oh 77, 585, 639 19,516, 761 36, 083 25, 469, 189 122, 607, 672 


1 The accounts for these taxation years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore not complete; 
there will be a small change in the 1945 account and substantial additions to the 1946 and 1947 accounts. 


Adjusted Corporation Figures.—The Income War Tax Act and the Excess 
Profits Tax Act, 1940, each levy a separate tax on the same corporation profits in 
each year since 1940. The administration of the two Acts, the assessment of the 
two taxes and the collection of the two taxes is done concurrently by the Taxation 
Division. This has caused many corporation taxpayers to pay their taxes by means 
of a single cheque combining the two taxes without sufficient advice as to how the 
remittance is to be allocated between income tax and excess profits tax. The 
result of this practice has been that too much revenue has been credited to income 
tax and too little to excess profits tax. For those who wish to study the productivity 
of the two separate taxes the collection figures as remitted by the taxpayer are 
somewhat misleading. 


Because of the variable rates implicit in the excess profits tax, no precise 
correction can be made but an approximate adjustment based on a large sample of 
eases is included in Table 3. It should be emphasized that the adjusted figures 
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involve no change in the total taxes collected from corporations but simply reduce 
the amount credited to income tax and correspondingly increase the amount credited 


to excess profits tax. 


3.—Adjusted Corporation Tax Collections, Taxation Years 1940-46 


nnn Mr 


Corporation Corporation 
Taxation Year Income Excess Profits Total 
Tax Tax 
SBE iy. at ih oleh en eee ee 
$ $ $ 

TOROS ro ns co kG FOEd Ue Care ee Rane NUR ET Fy 126, 604, 795 127,308,154 253,912, 949 
GATS cee ie OR cnt re steel die actete saci Wi oluie uaee eae 183, 009, 878 293, 832, 527 476, 842, 405 
TOAD Meee ci. ete uiniee totsiar Nie clave m, steselevofetateve ce ielnuenonereisiazecels 225,569, 544 441,113,776 666, 683, 320 
TQARUR he Oye 2) Oye Gah pee Pa ee ERE a Ree ae 224, 262, 250 513, 142, 486 737, 404, 686 
AQAA ION GA. oS Sidscantacite atisn oina bbe notte ses ORs sre aaa 208,350, 381 454,157,011 662, 507, 392 
POABIN ON Se Poe a Neon sraubene sass Menage eer 210, 386, 736 455, 049, 963 665, 436, 699 
TOAGL. Us, Sie oe Ray odie oieteior ce bao m ne Cnet 182, 022, 563 277,940, 118 459, 962,676 


1 The accounts for these taxation years are not yet closed and the figures are therefore not yet complete; 
there will be a small change in the 1945 account and substantial additions to the 1946 account. 


Subsection 2.—Individual Income Tax Statistics 


As stated on p. 1000, individual income tax statistics are henceforth to be pre- 
sented on a taxation-year or calendar-year basis. Individual assessments statistics 
for the 1942 taxation year are summarized in Table 4. These figures have value 
for research purposes and as a matter of record, but it is realized that they are 
already out of date from the standpoint of studying current taxation of individuals, 
and therefore an estimate for the 1946 taxation year is presented in Table 5. 


4.—Total Individual Assessments, by Income Classes, Occupational Classes and 
Provinces, Taxation Year 1942 


Norr.—The income used in this table is “‘taxable income” arrived at after deducting charitable dona- 
tions but before deduction of specific exemptions for single or married status or for dependents. 


wh UT hy IN a eee 


Tax- Total Total 
payers | Income Tax 
Assessed] Assessed| Assessed 


Tax- Total Total 
payers | Income Tax 
Assessed| Assessed] Assessed 


Income Class Class or Province 


No. $’000 $7000 No. $7000 | $’000 
Income Class Occupational Class 
Under $1,000..... 313,913) 258,754 13, O79||Agrarians............-- caer re 21,158} 41,898 3,271 
$ 1,000—$ 2,000..| 913, 944/1,378,043) 76, 900 Rrolessional vem aat elt 19,382) 88,783 14,041 
$ 2,000—$ 3,000..| 379,101) 896,440 70, 439|/Employees........-+---+++: 1,573, 189|2, 837,764} 230,713 
$ 3,000—$ 4,000. . 87,556} 297.586]  32,385)/Salesmen..........---+++++- 11,039} 34,876 4, 226 
$ 4,000—$ 5,000.. 31,944) 141,742 18, 603|/Business proprietors......... 92,437| 282,620 35, 560 
$ 5,000—$ 6,000. . 16,279| 88,318]  13,237|Armed Services.........--. 12,215} 36,366 3, 941 
$ 6,000—$ 7,000. . 9,708| 62,614  10,400|Financial..............-+-+- 37,892] 154,700) 33,856 
$ 7,000—$ 8,000. . 6,646] 49,517 8, 830)|Mstates..... 0... .ceccene eens 3,014 9,546 3, 567 
$ 8,000—$ 9,000. . 4,402} 37,106 6, 905||All others. ........+..-....- 10,918)  °36,670 6,516 
$ 9,000—$10,000. . 3,399} 32,393 6,393 

$10,000—$15,000. . 8,023} 96,154) 21,204 Province ; 
$15,000—$20,000. . 2.774| AT; 677 12°4371P. Es Island. Oi. aces e eee 3,589 7,164 610 
$20,000—$25,000. . 1,303)  28,.871 7, 892i Nova Scotia...........-++6. 70,515| 135,067 11, 688 
$25,000—$50,000. . 1,694| 56,300} 17,350)/New Brunswicke.. a.44 once. 37,547| 74,471 6, 761 
$50,000—$100,000. 453} 29,082 10, 432)Quebec, 0.5 ore avs ees = 3 429,474] 863,252} 85,821 
Over $100,000.... 105] . 22,626 9, BOBHONTATIO.. «2.05.02 scare ee sone 808, 937]1, 614,949} 157,066 
an Manitobase cao oe ote 94,702} 181,591 15, 862 
Totals...... 1,781, 244|3, 523,223] 335,691|Saskatchewan..........---- 53,223} 99,154 7,751 
AlGentaerce ow eo iak cir 83,924] 160,750) 13,742 
British Columbia.........-. 198,257| 384,364] 36,077 
IY URON kad oe eae eee 1,076 2,461 313 
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Preliminary Estimate, 1946 Taxation Year.—Income tax returns for the 
1946 taxation year were not yet due or received at the time the estimates shown 


_in Table 5 were compiled, so that the information is necessarily very tentative. It 


is not possible, at present, to analyse these data on a provincial or an occupational 
basis in order to present them on a comparable basis with the 1942 final estimate. 


The flat 16 p.c. reduction of individual income tax announced in October of 
1945 is fully taken into account in the preparation of this estimate. However, the 
recovery of Family Allowance payments to those who also received income tax 
reductions for dependents is separately estimated in the footnote to Table 5. 


5.—Individual Income Tax Estimates, Taxation Year 1946 


Nore.—The income used in this table is the income prior to allowable deduction for charitable dona- 
tions or medical expenses. 


Total Total Average 
Income Class Taxpayers Taeetas Tax Tax 
No. $000 $000 $ 

OCU SCOTS ae OU ans Raya Bi etn Sr ae ay eae mt cic aray! 50,300 33, 701 302 6 
MR UUOLEOE Bate tie cicte anstaye suchas le cate see wis Re ce 136, 000 102,000 3,198 24 
SNOOALO REE OO areata scion a cet oat ode aa oe 136, 900 116, 229 6,323 46 
SIO OG SI O00 Fees Sse Fie Fee ee ee ke bab 82 119, 800 is Ou. 7,310 61 

SCOOOnS1 O00 Feae de cick eee ns 443,000 365, 501 17, 133 39 
$1,000 to $1,100 98, 800 103, 543 8, 252 ‘ 84 
$1,100 to $1,200 81, 200 93,218 8,631 106 
$1,200 to $1,300 169, 400 211, 412 10, 157 60 
$1,300 to $1,400 156, 400 210, 827 11,518 74° 
- $1,400 to $1,500 149, 800 216, 910 Waser 85 
$1,500 to $1,600 148, 800 230, 343 14, 705 99 
$1,600 to $1,700 145,775 240, 237 15, 282 105 
$1,700 to $1,800 132, 900 232,309 15,799 119 
$1,809 to $1,900 124,075 229, 290 16, 769 135 
$1,900 to $2,000 106, 900 208, 241 16, 386 153 

O1 O00KtOsS2 2000 sertes. ie Anchors 1,314, 050 1,976, 330 130, 216 99 
SA NOOO SOR Sa LOO). ere Wiel. clos occ. stu eere ae os 102, 300 209, 511 17, 408 170 
SA POOET OMS AOU seisin.te cule nc dee cine a ase en 87,275 187, 466 16, 551 190 
SZ COOL LONS a to OU eis: Licttls « othale torah on ao d's o"ehere 75, 150 168, 935 15, 704 209 
SA RUD aes F400 Mat ieior acs c-9.cekiee s cheer e 62, 100 145, 811 14, 358 231 
PE AUORLO Its OUR AG aoa Hinuc eee ne title c 53,475 130, 906 13,518 253 
eI Cae SOO choc tar stsiulo a ts eicccveletortr evo ete ates alae 43,550 110, 921 11,906 273 
SOOO SLOG a CUO rctathe wejnteloter es tale clenn-covenle clove-wieiaiell 37, 565 99, 435 11,151 297 
S2RLOUECO: Sa tOUO ck oaienc setae cele otic u how cee 30, 900 84, 882 10,007 324 
Pa SOU MEO Seo OUO Rta n ox chai chon earns Aalvelnuenrels 26, 755 76, 173 9, 423 352 
Ber UURLO SaOUOK so. ticles Garenisb chee adres 22, 150 70, 004 9,084 382 

SZ O00FTOn Gos O00 sila are. dior davies « oe 542, 825 1, 284, 044 129,110 238 
“Sh QUE ote SBT ecle gees 2b eh ee en 81, 200 262,276 37.174 458 
MED UIOM EC Mba OLS 0 ents co Srienecl cA aaah came tients 43, 250 161, 107 26,108 604 
EMO Oe ca coco tetts tor carats Poscae ses) nc oho rvoiers 27,600 117,024 21,353 774 
PIT OIURUG SDAUIU scaxeucets.. . cists ities ened cate wate 18,140 85, 895 16, 982 936 

Soe OOOO. PO 0008 teen ne. nee etter: 170, 190 626, 302 101, 617 597 
ee) ETO OG SOOO: ah ac< aise etavelatpls Gtoerd-abens A Gerale"elos 23, 235 126, 284 28,319 1,219 
PO Se HOM OON, aera UiciGol tle bata eee aeje oj aletera cheers 13, 895 89, 624 21,780 1,567 
OU GOSS: O00. vas aes ak des os 9,500 70,778 18,612 1,959 
ER OL ORS NOs OOD ciaicssteo sit > x eld ya Sleeve awateaele 6, 320 53, 406 14, 810 2,343 
MOLI Ae LO OOD, Fach. Vas, clots oicletole » orators site 4,820 45,791 13, 545 2,810 

SHOUT tO? $10; O00 Stari et vee en 57,770 385, 883 97,066 1, 680 
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5.—Individual Income Tax Estimates, Taxation Year 1946—concluded 


i 


Income Class Taxpayers fetes com rere ; 
No. $’000 $000 $ 

$10,000 to $15,000. ......- eee cence eee ee ness 10,305 118, 509 42,249 . 4,100 
$15, 000 to $20,000. ........ eee ee eee e eee rene 3, 535 60, 715 24, 889 ‘ 7,040 
$20,000 to $25,000. ......2 se eereeerr sree cree 1,650 36, 631 16, 324 9, 893 
$10,000 to $25,000..........-065- 15, 490 215, 855 83, 462 5,388 
$25,000 to $50,000. ........- sere reese eee reeee 1,900 62, 700 32,073 16, 880 
$50,000 to $100,000. ........ ee eee reece reese 475 30, 875 18, 232 38, 380 
$100,000 OF OVEF...... 2. ee tec ee eeceesseeess 109 - 15,514 142, 330 
$25,000 or OVEr.........-5---00%: 2,484 93,575 65, 819 26, 497 
Grand Totals............... 2,545,809 4,947,490 624, 423! 245 


a eee 


1JIn addition to this amount, it is estimated that $37,163,000 will be collected through recovery of 
Family Allowance payments. 


Subsection 3.—Corporation Income Tax Statistics 


In the following tables, corporation statistics are presented on a taxation-year 
basis prior to assessment. The data has been extracted and compiled from the re- 
turns shortly after they have been filed and are as declared by the taxpayer without 
the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Provincial figures 
eontain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec, which is caused by oy 
the fact that many large companies which operate across Canada file their returns 


in either of these two provinces. 


¢6.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Year 1945 
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Com- _ Net Income Excess Re- 
Item panies |. Taxable Tax - | Profits Tax} fundable 
Reporting Income Declared | Declared Portion 
No $ $ $ $ 
Companies Taxable under the 
Income War Tax Act 
Active Companies— 
Full tabulated—established............ 18,734] 1,124,345, 000} 200,304,000) 437, 280, 000 65, 102,000 
Fully tabulated—newly incorporated.. . 1,331 10,003, 000 1,802,000 2,336,000 69,000 
Not fully tabulated—established....... 796 59,898,000] 10,084,000} 20,790,000 2,301,000 
Not fully tabulated—newly incor- 
DOLEECEL Aer tic Petes art tte cols eterna wae 30 177,000 32,000 37,000 = 
Not fully tabulated—filing interim 
TELULDS ae ee ee na ee eee 60 1,480, 000 266, 000 336, 000 10,000 
Total Active Taxable Companies.... 20,951| 1,195,903, 000] 212,488,000 460,779,000] 67,482,000 
Tnactive taxable companies...........--- 380 90, 000 16,000 12,000 - 
Exempt companies. ........+-sseeeeeeees 1,396 3,000 9,000 - - 


Grand Total—Taxable and Exempt 22,727| 1,195,996,000| 212,513,000 460,791,000 67,482,000 


i Se ee ee 
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”7.—Distribution of Active Taxable Companies Reporting a Profit, by Income Classes, 
Industrial Divisions, and Provinces, Taxation Year 1945 


Com- Net Income Excess Re- 
Class or Province panies Taxable Tax» Profits Tax fundable 
Reporting Income Declared Declared Portion 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Income Class 
Teer, Sl UUs rete eee tener ete te es 3,380 1,395,000 250,000 - 198,000 

S000) tos$ 75° 2, 00052. n other 3c 2,126 3,005,000 540, 000 457, 000 - 
Beno OCUM ONS Meo 00 Na cus setts cates 1,628 3, 925,000 705, 000 645, 000 1,000 
1G 3-000 ctor S24, O00 aie nite ets 1,400 4,775,000 858, 000 848, 000 1,000 
$ 4,000 to $ OOO cee toy etal ae 1,343 5, 986,000 1,077, 000 1,099,000 1,000 
Se 5 OOM bOR SO O00 ee aitianc See wens 3,438 23, 862,000 4, 289,000 6,477,000 433 , 000 
Sel) OU mtOuw tes 000s) cass scale Ae: 1,601 19, 454, 000 3,496,000 | 6,836,000 867, 000 
S215 00st: $e 2000082 aa. os Soi 972 16, 902,000 3, 034, 000 6, 278, 000 865,000 
Seo G00 toes 2os;00U 2. nce ett: 657 14, 548,000 2,613,000 5,498,000 788, 000 
So 25 O00 tore D0L000 a Wee Se 1, 664 58,494,000 10, 489, 000 23, 238,000 3,537,000 
Saw O00ntor $ecl.00: 000 saan ie eco 1,149 80, 165, 000 14,344,000 33,066, 000 5,318,000 
$ 100,000 to $ 250,000..... okies Ae 854 | 133,969,000 23, 928,000 57, 868, 000 9, 620,000 
S250 000ztorS.- 500000 ee 364 | 127,633,000 22,891,000 55,785,000 9, 292,000 
$500,000 to S1,000000 30. oo. aati 203 139,091, 000 24, 546,000 57, 684, 000 9,310,000 
$1,000,000 to. $5,000,000.............. 150 310, 253, 000 55,011, 000 119, 507, 000 17,471,000 
£5000 Q00LGR OVER: f:wice seks fe oblasees 22 | 252,446,000 44 417,000 85, 295, 000 9,978,000 
MPO taser eh sec cto ee 20,951 | 1,195,903,060 | 212,488,000 | 460,779,000 | 67,482,000 

Industria] Division 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 345 4,663,000 840,000 | © 1,674,000 222,000 
TRAE Se ARES ae ee esc ai in ere 315 81,795,000 14, 397,000 21,554,000 1, 263,000 
WiamUlsOUUriny ees vec eres Coie a setnen 6,426 | 626,975,000 | 111,476,000 } 248,860,000 | 37,651,000 
CORSLUG ELON ee eye es Slee Sa shea are 667 9,494, 000 1,724,000 3,144,000 359,000 
PUP C MIGUEL LER Nely a tees oat ihe sae tre esata tone 1,081 148,276,000 26, 676,000 51,093,000 6, 220,000 
Wholesalectradest..25 f. og mae howe 3,091 91,368, 000 16, 297, 000 41,035,000 6, 918, 000 
Veterilet rena Ser gee as mice tote ecetevenseiel ons 3,924 118, 829, 000 21,692,000 59, 103,000 11,172,000 
DRUGS rey eons ceo teraan ety aysvetutes 2,228 31,794, 000 5,715, C00 12,342,000 1,830,000 
LE irbsh eV elses Seat oe Raed go Sage Bream Fa eee een 2,817 82,211,000 13,581,000 21,761,000 1,811,000 
RU ea AHL CLA ercnel ckerure ai aches oshscaate Bietee 7 498,000 90,000 213,000 36,000 
Province 

Prince Edward Island............... 147 3,364, 000 606, 000 728,000 138,000 
INOWETRCOUMAL Ole as lela ish ae tae ne Bak 857 23 , 543, 000 4,243,000 10, 405, 000 1,770,000 
MNOW SD LUTIS WICK yee. ce rerels care sree es 578 19,052,000 3, 430, 000 8,313,000 1,392,000 
OTLEY ORS iran Peak ord erie rare 5,301 411,039,000 72,989,000 | 154,025,000 | 21,497,000 
ONUATIO GAT Tee ae a asd wate hae 7,528 | 536,862,000 95,033,000 | 198,890,000 | 27,581,000 
WIGhavh esl oy & Sesh oops Aono ers MLO ae ea 1,390 59,385,000 10, 666, 000 28,337,000 5, 157,000 
MASK AGCME WEL cis Sieeteme + sles Geka oe 8s — 699 9,051,000 1,629,000 4,145,000 734, 000 
PMUGeRGHARGEN (MEMGMEER Bel ieee oe Lied 1,218 29,169, 000 5, 252,000 12,913,000 2,194,000 
PS Tipisin © OugEn Dts, 25 tes s.ce odors teats Byes 104, 488,000 18, 640, 000 43 , 023 , 000 7,019,000 


Section 2.—Gasoline Taxes 


The provincial gasoline taxes can be termed “direct taxes” only because the 
consumer knows exactly the amount of tax he is paying when purchasing gasoline. 
These taxes have been brought together in this Section on account of the large 
number of Canadian motorists who are directly affected, while the non-motoring 
portion of the population is affected by the effect of higher gasoline taxes on delivery 


costs and bus transportation. 


The Dominion Government, in the Third War Budget of Apr. 29, 1941, imposed 
a tax of 3 cents per gallon on gasoline. Proceeds from this tax are given in Table 6, 
p. 955. The tax was repealed as of Apr. 1, 1947. 
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The present provincial rates of gasoline tax, per gallon, are: Prince Edward 
Island, 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 10 cents; New Brunswick, 10 cents; Quebec, 8 cents; 
Ontario, 8 cents; Manitoba, 7 cents; Saskatchewan, 8 cents; Alberta, 7 cents; 
British Columbia, 7 cents; Yukon, 3 cents. 


There are certain refunds and exemptions allowed by the various taxing 
authorities and these are set out in the Bureau’s publication “The Motor Vehicle 
in Canada’’.* 


8.—Provincial Government Receipts from Gasoline Taxes, Respective Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1935-451 


Norr.—For statistics of gallonage on which these taxes are levied, see p. 689. For periods covered 
by fiscal years, see headnote to Table 9, p. 1008. Figures for 1923-34 are given at p. 978 of the 1945 Year 
Book. Receipts from the gasoline tax in Yukon, which became effective June 15, 1940, amounted to $4,341 
in 1941, $19,562 in 1942, $28,981 in 1943, $26,540 in 1944 and $24,319 in 1945. 


ee SSS s>yS—“—waMw—nw—w—w>w>_a=>_w>s 


Prince ops 
Nova New : . Saskat- British 
Year aah Scobie Brinawicl: Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba chewiall Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1985.... 179,873] 1,794,1332| 1,022,607} 5,115, 439 4,788,6643| 1,834,584] 1,498, 843) 1,945, 261 2, 264, 197 
LOSGeee 201, 169| 1,735,965} 1,175,332) 5,790,624 15, 021, 994] 1,854,906} 1,749,059 2,220,907} 2, 530, 156 
NOS ties: 270,470| 2,006, 489} 1,477,645) 6,565, 051 15, 761,877| 2,015,129] 2,097, 792 2,455,397) 2,719, 711 
OSS were. 285, 505| 2,424,355] 1,846,766) 7,347,410 17, 644, 164| 2,316,214] 1,995,045) 2,610, 211 3,162,978 
1939.... 316,440] 2,608,189} 1,921,060) 7,882,718 18, 503,789) 2,536,838] 1,876,379) 2,953, 128 3, 284, 485 
1940.... 301,186} 2,875,400] 2,120, 97110, 783, 953° 25, 105,359} 2,789,088] 2,999, 951 3,096, 644) 3, 454, 834 


es eee ees Sr ee ee ee rere (Pe ga |p 


19401,4..| 307,902] 2,853,364] 2, 101, 072|11, 803, 248|26, 608, 291) 2, 678, 149 3,397,279] 3,221,976] 3,763, 626 


TOA, 285, 060] 3,031,449] 2,034, 940]12, 141, 969|27, 641,457) 2,776,321 3,757, 558) 4,212,305] 4,005, 947 
1042 eeu). 351,579| 2,893,101] 2,081, 277/11, 506, 921/26, 608, 291| 2,678, 149| 3, 397, 280 3,524, 625] 3, 763, 626 
19435. > 325, 988] 2, 868,278] 2, 101, 073|11, 803, 248]26, 608, 291] 2, 678, 149 3,397, 279| 3, 645, 895) 3, 763, 626 
1944.... 309, 752| 3,446,021] 2, 122, 312/12, 388, 342/26, 608, 291| 2,678, 149] 3, 397, 280 3, 808, 155| 3, 763, 626 
1945... .. 364, 663} 2,906, 639| 2, 101,072|11, 461, 400|26, 608, 291) 2, 681, 556 4,390,333] 4,463,196] 4,330, 543 
ye A ee a a ee ee ee 

1 Figures below the rule are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 2 Four- 
teen months. 3 Five months. 4 Actual net receipts for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 


1940. Provincial gasoline tax revenues of subsequent years are guaranteed at this level by the Federal 
Government (6 Geo. VI, ec. 18). 


Section 3.—Succession Dutiest 


The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. 
Legislation was passed in the other provinces on the following dates: Manitoba, 
1893; Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, 1894; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
1905. 


Succession duties have grown to be an important if fluctuating part of pro- 
vincial revenucs and Table 9 shows the’ receipts from this source from 1921. 

The outstanding development in the succession-duty field since the publication of 
the 1946 Year Book has been the withdrawal of seven provinces from this field as part 
of general agreements for the removal of duplication of direct taxation, negotiated 


with the Dominion. These agreements succeed the expiring Wartime Tax Agree- 


ments, and follow the general terms of the offer set out in the Budget Speech of 


June 27, 1946. This offer was drawn up in such terms that any province could | 


* Obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 


on + Revised under the direction of Dr. A. K. Eaton, Director, Taxation Division, Department of Finance, 
awa. 
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elect either to enter or not to enter into an agreement with the Dominion and, in 
respect of succession duties, provided that even a province that did enter into an 
agreement could, if it wished, retain its own levies. As of the end of September, 
1947, seven of the nine provinces, namely, Prince Edward. Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, had 
agreed to this offer and had elected to repeal their own succession duties for the 
period from Apr. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. For this period, therefore, provincial 
succession duties will be limited to those provinces which have not accepted the 
Dominion’s offer before the period expires. 


In anticipation of the withdrawal of several of the provinces from the field, the 
Federal Government had provided in the 1946 Budget that, as from Jan. 1, 1947, 
the rates of Dominion duty would be doubled, and that where a provincial levy 
was continued a credit would be allowed against one-half of the Dominion duty 
for duty paid to a province. The existing situation, therefore, is that in provinces 
that have withdrawn their duties the previous combination of Dominion and provin- 
cial rates has been supplemented by a single Dominion duty at double the previous 
Dominion level, which in most cases results in the continuation of a total duty 
approximately the same as previously levied under the two duties combined. On 
the other hand, in the provinces that have not withdrawn their duties, the doubled 
rates of Dominion duty apply but may be reduced up to one-half by a credit for the 
duty paid to the province. 


The Dominion Succession Duty Act was enacted as c. 14 of the session of 
1940-41. Certain amendments were made to the Act by c. 25 of 1942; c. 37 of 1944, 
-¢. 18 of 1945, and the doubling of rates and provision of the tax credit mentioned 
above by ec. 46 of the Statutes of 1946. 


Revenue from the Dominion duty is given in Table 9. 


A common feature of both Dominion and provincial duties is the variation of 
rates by the degree of relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased. The four 
classes of beneficiaries that are established under Dominion law (see p. 1008) 
have, for example, specific rates that change with each classification, while in Ontario 
there are three classes of beneficiary with different rates of duty attached to each 
class. It is also a common feature of both Dominion and provincial Acts for an 
initial rate of duty to be charged based on the total value of the estate and an addi- 
tional rate based on the bequest received by each individual. Thus, in the case of 
the Dominion, a person who receives a bequest of $50,000, say, out of an estate of 
$500,000 is charged the rate for a $500,000 estate plus an additional rate for $50,000, 
and the total rate is then applied in calculating the tax on his bequest of $50,000. 


Double taxation of estates resulting from taxation of the same property by 
more than one province has been common in the past, but the withdrawal of seven 
of the provinces from the field will considerably reduce this problem. In the inter- 
national field, dual taxation has been dealt with by way of tax conventions. Such 
a tax convention between the Dominion and the United States was signed on 
June 8, 1944. One of the terms of this convention is that shares in a corporation 
organized in or under the laws of the United States or any of the individual States 
shall be deemed to be property situated within the United States, and shares in a 
corporation organized in or under the laws.of Canada or of the provinces or territories 
of Canada shall be deemed to be property situated within Canada. 
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An agreement respecting succession duties between Canada and the United 
Kingdom was also signed June 5, 1946. 

Under these circumstances, the difficulties of working out succession duty: 
tables so as to show the combined effects of Dominion and provincial duties is, 
realized. The best that can be done is to choose typical estates in the main classes 
laid down in the legislation and give a picture of the combined duties applicable in 
such cases. This has been attempted in the following series of tables in the hope 
that it will be useful in presenting to the student of this subject a general picture 
of the incidence of succession duties in Canada under conditions existing at present. 


9.—Dominion and Provincial Receipts from Succession Duties, Respective Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1921-46 


Norsn.—The fiscal years of the provinces end on the following dates: P.E.I., Dec. 31 to 1942 and there- 
after Mar. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30 to 1940 and 
a 31 thereafter; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. and Sask., Apr. 30; Alta. and 
BC. Mars3). ; 


Prince New Saskat- British 


ale Nova : : 
Year | Dominion lee Sein ea Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba Cowen Alberta Galanbie 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | 
1921 - 10,569] 158,972} 151,326] 2, 100, 456 4,821,811! 457,563| 331,3702) 177,415 342,259 
1922 ~ 20,592} 120,740) 241,753] 3,005, 293 6,523,245! 168,503] 314,2352) 128,185% 563, 573 
1923 - 9,165| 222,679) 152,609] 2,620,337) 3, 858,260}  290,8504) 280,985) 164,087 682, 919 
1924 - 6,088} 135,846] 163,123} 2,977,850 4,175,198 455,808} 489,082) 189,808 772,712 
1925 - 15,289] 258, 408} 290, 530| 2,423, 149 5,786, 893} 592,2574) 287,698) 459, 659 708, 880 
1926 - 18,788] 536,635} 293,775) 2,257,277 | 8, 761, 863 422,199] 337,354} 253,611 565, 017 
1927 - 8,587| 188,385] 461,386] 3,653,898% 9, 468, 950 757,489| 295,192) 471,859 701, 737 
1928 - 17,122) 221,637} 413, 797| 3,740,6303) 4,667, 958 606,576] 368,800} 115,095° 758, 136 
1929 - 29,325] 290,457| 319.600] 4,183,5773| 6, 610, 382 732,697| 410,626} 383,102 735, 990 
1930 ~ 25,946) 311,720] 198,982} 5,268,089° 11,229,439) 1,033,564} 468, 893 897, 302 836, 6387 
1931 - 11,640] 256,415} 293,941] 6,916,637° 9, 504, 814 452,023) 323,007] 552,767 558, 790 
1932 - 35,453] 515,086] 190,558] 3,798,795) 6, 136, 624 346,952) 199,094] 258,098 410, 720 
1933 - 30, 713] 262,925] 208, 586] 3,070, 138 8, 081, 322 267,078| 177,376] 470,741 535,808 — 
1934 - 50,452] 298,337| 245,542] 2,697,771 6,515, 071 423,416] 148,944] 256,850 382,650 | 
1935 - 19, 839] 462,733%| 415,040) 3,401,574 3,469,4677 340,214] 223,211) 292,701 979,401 
1936 - 42,811] 566,856} 618,985] 4,697,618 11, 984, 720 375,045) 324,328] 270,901 1,067,101 
1937 = 45,380] 606,367} 398,103} 7,636, 875 15,991,351 463,963) 311,019} 342, 841 825, 047 
1938 - 67,782] 745,997| 318, 947/11, 837,572 20, 214, 183 403,878] 240, 809]1,326, 346] 1,261,091 
1939 - 75, 312| 557,221) 177,276)12, 277, 427 15, 314, 854 605,426] 375,585| 372,169 703, 780 
1940 - 44 036] 550,057] 526, 050/12, 404, 322 11, 500, 282 875,449| 352,427) 374,996] 1,161,975 
1941 - 42,662] 409, 632] 383,4258| 5,014,7738 11,172, 484 603,328] 261,849} 415, 156 888, 860 


383, 425/12, 201, 557|11,676,453) 737,393} 345,918) 673,058 760, 768 
221, 909) 12,075, 9523/11, 636,058] 538,698} 405,710) 458, 702 818,321 
599, 877| 6,796,1543|13, 320,867| 341,223} 480,684) 686, 456 1, 449, 789 
1944 |17, 250,798] 82, 12011] 508,718] 364,778] 6,504,608%/12, 783,119} 334, 886 501,070] 902,519} 1,870, 507 
1945 |21,447,573| 108, 893| 881,586) 677,485] 5,381,806%|12, 524, 929 649,680} 648, 154/1,132,1313] 1,723,092 
1946 |23,576,071| 92,617 667,36411,072,4141 6, 298, 837|14,500,0001 767,275 a2 855,424| 2,918, 920 


1 Includes ‘‘Funds in lieu of Succession Duties’. 2 Includes ‘‘Succession Duties Act’’ fees. — 
3 Revised since the publication of the 1946 Year Book. 4 Hight months. 5 Three months. 
6 Fourteen months. 7 Five months. 8 Nine months. 9 Figures below the rule are 
for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of year stated; due to changes in the provincial fiscal years, figures 
are given in several cases for broken periods. 10'Ten months; Act came into force June 14, 1941. 


1 Fifteen months. 12 Not available. 


19419 |6,956,57419| 42,662) 409, 632 
1942 |18,273,483| 56,767) 688, 427 
1943 |15,019,830| 46,143) 662,188 


Dominion Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. 


(2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; 
son- or daughter-in-law. 


(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or 
their descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 


(4) Others. 
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No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 or on bequests up to $1,000 
to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Dominion or provinces, on 
residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on pensions adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable by Allied Nations for 
war services nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the assured or person with 
whom contract was made was domiciled outside of Canada at the time of death. 
Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties in the case of those 
dying as a result of war service and bequests to non-profit charitable organizations 
in Canada are exempt up to 50 p.c. of the aggregate net value of the estate. 


Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children $5,000 each and, in 
cases where dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased 
by $5,000 for each child who does not benefit. In the case of dependent orphaned 
children, there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible 
proportionately among such orphans according to the number of them and the 
value of each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess: only when the 
limit is passed. 

Gifts made during the lifetime are exempt if the transfer was carried out 
before Apr. 29, 1941, and the recipient of such gifts secured full possession at the 
time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased) thereafter did not retain any 
rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 


If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income War Tax Act has been 
paid in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his life- 
time then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent 
that succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 

Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in Table 10. 


10.—'The Incidence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 
on Typical Estates 


See ei ee 
ee 
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Class Rate Duty 
Value Value 

$ $ p.c. $ 

PAGE VU TaD Viccsciate trans oho olen hiasaietia atte hae he's 20, 000 Nil = > 
25,000 5,000 4-90 245 
50,000 30,000 9-80 2,940 
100, 000 80, 000 14-70 11, 760 
300, 000 280,000 26-70 74, 760 
500, 000 480, 000 32-70 156, 960 
: 1,000, 000 980, 000 38-70 379, 260 
Br Only, CHUNG OVEr 16 VOALSy vcni te tesa ese siele cla cle 20,000 20,000 5-60 1,120 
25,000 25,000 5-80 1,450 
50,000 50,000 10-80 5,400 
100,000 100,000 16-70 16, 700 
300, 000 300, 000 28-70 86, 100 
500, 000 500, 000 34-70 173,500 
1,000, 000 1,000,000 40-70 407, 000 
CE COLH er. OL SISLOL sy cic ade eles ocits e aoe ee cle SDs 20, 000 20, 000 6-60 1,320 
25,000 25,000 6-80 1, 700 
50,000 50,000 12-70 6,350 
100, 000 100, 000 18-70 18,700 
300, 000 300, 000 30-70 92,100 
500,000 500, 000 36-70 183, 500 
1,000, 000 1,000, 000 42-70 427,000 
Ty PRE AAUEOO sy sic ns & nos ajc sian adams capa de poms xe 20,000 20,000 7-60 1,520 
25, 000 25,000 7-80 1, 950 
50, 000 50,000 14-70 7,350 
100, 000 100, 000 20-70 20, 700 
300, 000 300, 000 32-70 98,100 
500, 000 500, 000 38-70 193, 500 
1,000,000 1,000, 000 44-70 447,000 
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The Incidence of Combined Dominion and Provincial Succession 
Duties.—Under the new tax agreements outlined at p. 969, only the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, which have not entered the agreement, have retained their 
own levies on succession duties. As mentioned above, the other seven provinces 
have elected to repeal their succession duties for the period from Apr. 1, 1947, to 
Mar. 31, 1952. Asa consequence, the tables showing combined rates of Dominion 
and provincial duty for each province, which appeared at pp. 942-950 of the 1946 
Year Book, have been dropped with the exception of those for the two above- 
mentioned provinces. The new condition of, doubled ‘Dominion duties and a tax 
credit up to 50 p.c. for the provincial duty has been taken into account in Tables 
11 and 12. The rates under the heading “Dominion Duty” shown in the 1946 
Year Book have been doubled and under “Combined Duty” the greater of (1) the 
amount of the Dominion duty (doubled rates), or (2) the provincial duty plus one- 
half the Dominion duty, is given. ; 


In these two tables, the beneficiaries under all the classes show the. duties 
~ eollectable where the estate of given value is left to one beneficiary only, since it 
would be impossible to cover the many different classifications, exemptions and 
saving clauses to be found in the legislation of the respective provinces. In every 
case the estate is assumed to be wholly situated within the province and the bene- 
ficiary domiciled therein to be the sole heir. ‘The reader is referred to the legislation 
and to the taxing authority shown under each provincial heading for more complete 
information. 


Quebec.—The current legislation under which succession duties are collected 
is c. 18 of 1943. As stated at p. 1008, the following text and table can give only a 
broad outline of such duties as applied to comparable classes of beneficiaries in 
other Provinces. Full details regarding other cases may be obtained from the 
Act quoted or from the Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue Offices, 
Quebec. 


Under the legislation, beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line between consort, between 
father- or mother-in-law, and son- and daughter-in-law, between 
step-father or step-mother and step-son and step-daughter. There is 
no limitation of degree in the direct ascending or descending line 
between these relationships. 


(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant of a 
brother or sister of the deceased, or to a brother or sister, or son or 
daughter of a brother or sister, of the father or mother of the deceased. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 
in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000. This sum is increased by $1,000 for each child 
who has survived or has left surviving descendants. No duty is payable on bequests 
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up to $1,000 to beneficiaries in Class (3) who have been in the employ of the testator 
for five years or more. No duty is payable on legacies for religious, charitable or 
educational purposes in Quebec and the same privilege is extended to legacies for 
similar work outside the Province, provided that the Province or State within which 
the work is to be carried out extends reciprocal privileges under its succession duty 


laws. 


11.—The Incidence of Dominion and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates . 


Aggre- Dominion Duty! Provincial Duty 
Class ee os CaCO Ae Dutiable panes 
Value Value ate Duty Value Bate Duty 
ey ons Sans $ a eee $ 
A. Widow only........ 20, 000 Nil - = 20,000 2-80 560 560 
7 25,000 5,000 4-90 245 25,000 3-00 750 872 
50,000 30,000 9-80 2,940 50, 000 4-00 2,000 3,470 
100, 000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 13, 880 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 12-00 36, 000 74, 760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70 | 156, 960 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 || 156,960 
1,000,000 | 980,000 | 38-70 | 379, 260 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 419, 680 
B. Only child over 20,000 20, 000 5:60 1,120 20,000 2-80 560 1,120 
aut 25,000 25,000 5-80 1,450 25, 000 3:00 750 1,475 
50,000 50,000 | 10-80 5, 400 50, 000 4-00 2,000 5, 400 
100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 16, 700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 12-00 36, 000 86, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70) 178, 500 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 || 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407, 000 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 433, 500 
C. Brother or sister.... 20,000 20,000 6-60 1,320 20, 000 7-80 1,560 2,220 
' 25,000 25,000 6-80 1,700 25,000 8-50 2,125 2,975 
50,000 50,000 | 12-70 6,350 50,000 | 12-00 6,000 9,175 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 16-00 16,000 25, 350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 19-00 57,000 || 103,050 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 183,500 | 500,000 | 21-67 108,350 || 200,100 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427, 000 | 1,000,000 | 28-33 | 283,300 496, 800 
D. Stranger......:...- 20,000 20,000 7:60 1, 520 20,000 | 14-00 2, 800 3, 560 
25, 000 25, 000 7-80 1, 950 25,000 | 14-50 3,625 4,600 
50, 000 50,000 | 14-70 7,350 50,000 | 17-00 8, 500 12,175 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 22-00 22,000 32,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 25-75 77,250 || 126,300 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 198, 500 | 500,000 | 28-25 | 142,250) 239, 000 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 34-50 | 345, 000 


1 See text on p. 1007 for change in legislation passed in 1946. 
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12.—The Incidence of Dominion and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Agegre- Dominion Duty! Provincial Duty Com- 
oe Net 1Datenla “A Dutiable Duties! 
Value |. Value | ‘te Duty Value Rate Duty 
gee | gh pen ee ee pal) ewe a 
A. Widow only........| 20,000 Nil - - Nil - - - 
25, 000 5,000 4-90 245 - - - 245 
50, 000 30, 000 9-80 2,940 50, 000 2-50 1, 250 2,940 
100, 000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 |. 100,000 7-50 7,5002). 13,3808 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 800,000 | 10-00 30,0002, 74,760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70 | 156,960 | 500, 000 | 12-50 62,5002| 156,960 
1,000,000 | 980,000} 38-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 | 180,0007} 379, 260 
B. Only child over 18} 20,000 20, 000 5-60 1,120 Nil - ~ 1,120 
aa 25,000 | 25,000 | 5-80 1,450 ¢ - - 1,450 
50, 000 50,000 | 10-80 5, 400 50, 000 2:50 1, 2502 5,400 
100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 7-50 7,5002] 16,700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 10-00 30,0002, 86,100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70 | 173,500 | 500,000 | 12-50 62,5002 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 | 180,0002) 407,000 
C. Brother or sister...| 20,000 20, 000 6-60 1, 320 20, 000 8-60 1,7204 2,380 
25,000 | 25,000 6-80 1,700 25, 000 9-15 2, 2874 3, 1378 © 
50, 000 50,000 |} 12-70 6,350 50,000 | 11-90 5, 9504 9, 1253 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 15-20 15,2004) 24,5508 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 18-00 54,0004 100,0503 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 | 500,000 | 20-50 | 102, 5004]) 194, 2508 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 26-00 | 260,0004 473,500 
D..Strangers....%.5..)c90) 6) 20,000 20, 000 7-60 1,520 20,000 | 13-10 2,6205 38,3803 
25,000 | 25,000 7-80 1,950 25,000 | 13-40 3, 3505 4,3253 
50, 000 50,000 | 14-70 7,350 50,000 | 15-00 7,5005/ 11,1758 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 17-50 17,5005] 27,850 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70] 98,100} 300,000 | 22-50] 67,5005 116,5503 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 27-50 187,5005| 234,250 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 35-00} 350,0005) 573,500 
1 See text on p. 1007 for change in legislation passed in 1946. 2 Plus a surtax of 15 p.c. 3 Plus 


surtax on provincial duty. 


Ontario.—The current legislation on succession duties is c. 1 of 1939 (Second 
Session) as amended, and full information may be obtained on application to the — 
Succession Duty Office, Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 


daughter-in-law. 


4 Plus a surtax of 20 p.c. 


5 Plus a surtax of 25 p.c. 


= 


4 
‘ 
q 
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(2) Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt, cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. | 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on 
estates not exceeding $25,000 devised to persons in Class (1), nor on those not 
exceeding $10,000 devised to persons in Class (2). Where the aggregate value of an 
estate does not exceed $25,000 the shares in such an estate passing to beneficiaries in 
Class (1) are exempt from duty. The same rule applies to shares of beneficiaries in 
Class (2) where the aggregate value does not exceed $10,000. Where the aggregate 
value does not exceed $5,000, the estate will be exempt from duty regardless of what 
class or classes of persons inherit. 


_ Where any person in Class (3) was in the employ of the deceased for at least five 
years immediately prior to his death, no duty shall be payable with respect to any 
benefits which such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such, 
benefits is not in excess of $1,000. Such benefits however, while exempt, are never- 
theless taken in as a factor in fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of 
the estate. 


Bequests for religious, charitable or educational purposes to any religious 
charitable or educational organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario 
are exempt from duty and are altogether ignored in the computation of duty on the 
portions of the estate which are not exempt. The same rule applies to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Red Cross Society and other approved 
patriotic organizations. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
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In this Chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance: the latter are dealt with 
separately in Chapter X XVII. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1938 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features of the central 
banking system that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
In chronological order these were :— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect. greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


(3) The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


(4) Rediscount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the 
banks on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided 
the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 
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Section 2.—The Bank of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and Its Amendments 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on 
Mar. 11, 1935. An account of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition 
-from a privately owned institution to a wholly government-owned one is given at 
p. 800 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 43 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in 
specified proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all 
the remaining profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion and the provinces without 
restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of 
longer maturity; short-term securities of the Dominion or provinces may be redis- 
counted. It may also buy and sell short-term securities of British Dominions, 
the United States or France without restriction, if maturing within six months, 
and such securities having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. 
The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency, 
and, if endorsed by a chartered bank, may rediscount such commercial paper. 
Advances for six-month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings 
Banks, the Dominion or ‘any province against certain classes of collateral, and 
advances of specified duration may be made to the Dominion or any province in 
amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue. The 
Bank may accept from the Federal or Provincial Governments, or from any 
chartered bank or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act, 
deposits that shall not bear interest. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 

The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at p. 1020. 


The Bank of Canada Act (c. 43, Statutes of 1934 and amendments), provides 
that the Bank shall maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its 
total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. Under the terms of the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, authorizing the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, the minimum gold reserve requirement has been tem- 
porarily suspended; this suspension was continued under the Foreign Exchange 
Control Act, 1946. The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver bullion; 
balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States dollars in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central banks in gold- 
standard countries or in the Bank for International Settlements; treasury bills of 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America having a maturity not exceeding 
three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable 
in London or New York, or in a gold-standard country, less any liabilities of the 
Bank payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, the United States of America 
or a gold-standard country. In accordance with the terms of the Foreign Exchange 
Acquisition Order, 1940, the Bank of Canada sold foreign exchange with a Canadian 
dollar value of $27,734,444 to the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
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The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.¢ 
of their deposit liabilities, payable in Canadian dollars, in the form of deposits with 
and notes of the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada without charge 
and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank 


does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered | 


banks in commercial banking fields. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 

The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant 
Deputy Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. 
Subsequent appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 


At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected with terms as follows: one director, until the third annual general meeting 
(1938); two, until the fourth (1939); two, until the fifth (1940); and two, until the 
six annual general meeting (1941). Former directors continued in office when the 
Government took over the management of the Bank but directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. ‘There are now eleven directors. In the transaction of the business 
of the Bank, each director has one vote. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex-officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without vote. 


The Governor alone, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its-Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System 


An article under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank, 
and its duties as the Government’s banker. An article on the wartime functions 
of a central bank appears at pp. 803-806 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations 


The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for 
increased Bank of Canada notes in active circulation (as the chartered bank-note 
issue is limited and is gradually being retired) and has enlarged the cash reserves 
of the chartered banks. The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets since 


| 
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April, 1938, have been the rise in investments, partly to replace the gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board under the 
terms of the Exchange Fund Order and Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, dated 
Apr. 30, 1940, and the fluctuations in holdings of sterling exchange through which 
the Bank has temporarily financed Canadian dollar requirements of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. 


1.—Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1944-46 
(From the Annual Statements of the Bank of Canada) 


ee ee eae eee eae 
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Item Mar. 13, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1944 | Dec. 31, 1945 | Dec. 31, 1946 

Liabilities | $ $ $ § 
eirial BELGATP, 6 ica Rhea tle evade sae de 4,991,640 5,000, 000 5,000, 000 5,000, 000 
IR CATALIN er otcietasand ors i CS Ep RRP RR Tee Nil 10, 050, 867 10, 050, 367 10,050, 367 


i 

MUOTCS 11 CITOULATIONS. o. asec ae ee toes +c ee ness 97, 805,665 |1,035, 972, 607 1,129,099, 247 | 1,186,201, 681 

Deposits— 
Pederal Government: & ats sie gots w aioe ole ; 
Geir HOLA sD ANKG sa. -in cetletersise oie or suns axes 
Oyiaste lg. = eco as S806 Seep Runnie Gaetan 


4,212, 200 30,996,574 | 175,838,826 81, 468, 167 
151,927,628 | 401,723,907 | 621,209, 383 565, 469,559 
277, 922 27,683, 100 29,770, 878 93, 800, 975 


156,417,750 | 460,403,581 | 726,818,587 740, 738, 701 


Motals; Deposits. ie a. . eee: neo 
Liabilities payable in sterling, United States 


and foreign gold currencies...........+--++- 1 172, 257, 273 156, 829, 962 960,131 
VAC SeCLOCLATOO: tire sho cre Sie parm be a,b overnite ae adel Nil 112, 500 112, 500 112, 500 
Mier la tlitdes Matte oe clas Leas seeds walle 99, 702 3,589,769 3,975, 966 5,552,901 

Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 | 1,687,386,097 2,031,886,629 | 1,948,616, 281 


Assets 


Reserves (at market values)— 
Gola com anc bul WOnls. ceciascet acer sre 


106, 584, 356 Z 2 z 
Silver Dallionwee cia ihe ae etc elerit as << 986, 363 Nil Nil Nil 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars.............-. 394,875 | 172,257,273 | 156,829, 962 960, 131 
Totals, Reserves......5....+-.--- 107,965,594 | 172,257,2732 | 156,829,962 960,131? 
Sfrlscieli: nang feel bela Oe apn on ae bation areas. 297,335 247,351 339, 157 345, 465 


Investments (at not exceeding market values)— 
Federal and Provincial Gcvernment 
short-term SCCUPITICS. \..2.0:. cero. vee 

Other Federal and Provincial Govern- 
TCIISCCHELEIOS. ce) pee tera et nice Saute 

Other securities—at Cost...........060205 


34,846,294 | 906,908,378 |1, 157,812,459 | 1, 197, 436, 208 


115,913,687 | 573,917,491 688, 270, 178 708, 164, 801 
1 10,000, 000 10,000, 900 15,000, 000 


" Totals, Investments.........- "| 149,859,931 | 1,490, 825,869] 1,855,582,637 1,920, 601,009 


ARGUE OMMSES Ve. slre os coe oe ance were cena Nil 1,817,950 1,884,018 2,438,215 
PMD Ors aSSGLS vibe a tewie sot wert tetera rs eran icert 1,191, 897 22, 237, 653 17, 250, 855 24,271,461 
Motals, Assets...) 6.4. tonite 259,314,757 | 1,687,386,096 2,031,886,629 | 1,948,616, 281 

1 Not shown prior to 1944. 2 The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the transfer of the 


Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and temporarily suspended the requirement 
for a minimum gold reserve. 


Subsection 4.—The Industrial Development Bank 


The Industrial Development Bank was incorporated by Act of Parliament 
during 1944, commencing its banking operations on Nov. 1, 1944. This Bank 
was established to perform certain functions which the preamble to the Act of 
incorporation describes in the following terms:— 


“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of 
monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises 
which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income 
and employment is maintained, by supplementing the activities of other lenders and 
by providing capital assistance to industry with particular consideration to the financing 
problems of small enterprises.” 
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The Industrial Development Bank is a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. The 
Directors are the Directors and Assistant Deputy Governor of the Bank of Canada 
and the President is the Governor of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 capital 
stock of the Bank of which $15,000,000 is now paid up, was subscribed by the Bank 
of Canada. The Industrial Development Bank may also raise funds by the issue 
of bonds and debentures provided that its total direct liabilities and contingent 
liabilities in the form of guarantees and underwriting agreements do not exceed three 
times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises 
in Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 


(1) Lend money or guarantee loans. 


(2) Enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or 
debentures. 


(3) Acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with 
whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 


The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of 
other lending agencies rather than to compete with them and the Act of incorpora- 
tion requires that it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that similar credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions. The Bank is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking. 


Authorized and outstanding loans of the Industrial Development Bank as of 
Mar. 31, 1947, are classified by provinces, size of loan and industries in Table 2. 
The monthly statement of assets and liabilities of the Bank for June 30, 1947, 
showed outstanding loans and investments at that date of $9,861,673. 


2.—Authorized And Outstanding Loans And Investments of the Industrial 
Development Bank, by Provinces, Size and Industries, as at Mar. 31, 1947 


Province Authorized |Outstanding Industry Authorized | Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... Nil - Miscellaneous metal prod- 
Nowa SCOULAM acca crn 257, 000 226,772 UCLSaaaae aye woe coe 1,594, 950 1, 266, 688 
New Brunswick.......... 412, 993 248,000 ||Foods and beverages...... 1,878, 704 952,961 
Quebeete na adocectnen re 3,785,323 | 2,302,544 ||Agricultural and industrial 
Ontariod see ai oon Searels 7,817, 293 3, 102, 637 MACHINE Y 1s eee ere 1,247,417 738, 882 
Manito bavraastamiac mae anier 615, 403 499 632 ||Furniture and woodenware| 1,345,348 735, 984 
Saskatchewan............ 217,819 119,866 ||Finished textile products. 987,596 726, 863 
YN DOrba Sher eee sid cil cine 923 , 032 732,346 ||Refrigeration............. 1,249,777 537, 855 
British Columbia!........ 1,340, 879 SOG. La Ouhenr tae cescnie Meee toretee 953, 651 531,742 
Builders’ supplies......... 586, 330 530, 489 
Totals). 3s saab ckuekee 15,369,742 | 7,538,509 || Automotive equipment... 409, 250 356, 006 
- Chemical products....... “7 575,721 354, 880 
Size of Loan No. Authorized ||Pulp and paper products...| 3,348,500 246, 500 
Peary stextileageane ane sen 343 , 450 218, 450 
$ Primary lumber products. 644, 548 181,491 
$5,000 and under......... 30 99,502 |\Ceramics, glass and plastic 
$5, 0012 to08$25, 0002 sake wene 118015563492 sl eproductsiaces.. tc sere sere 209, 500 159,718 
$25,001 to $50,000........ ATH) eh L267 26 
$50,001 to $100,000....... 38 | 2,704,601 
$100,001 to $200,000...... 25 | 3,689,421 
$200; 000" or oOVvert..2, 2 9 5,600,000 
Motals sigs sic eae 267 | 15,369,742 Totals cacnecosak aeciies 15,369,742 7,538,509 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Section 3.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Canadian Coinage* 


The present monetary standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness 
(23-22 grains of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). Under the Uniform Currency 
Act of 1871, gold coin has been authorized but only very limited issues were ever 
made. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919. The British sovereign and half- 
sovereign, and United States eagle, half-eagle and double eagle are legal tender. 
Subsidiary coin consists of 50-, 25- and 10-cent silver pieces, t 800 fine (reduced from 
925 fine in 1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the amount of ten 
dollars. The 5-cent piece is legal tender up to five dollars and the 1-cent bronze 
coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no provision for the redemption of sub- 
sidiary coin. A table at p. 807 of the 1941 Year Book gives particulars of weight, 
fineness, etc., of current coins. 


3. Circulation of Canadian Coin as at Dec. 31, 1937-46 
Nore.—The figures are of net issues of coin. Figures for the years 1901-25 are given at p. 858 of the 1927-28 
Year Book and for 1926-36 at p. 956 of the 1946 edition. Per capita figures are based on estimates of 
population as given at p. 100. 


(a aren 


Year Silver Nickel ‘Tombae’ Steel Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NGS Teraecden ates 29,387,857 | 2,899,361 - - 3,003,286 | 35,290, 504 3-20 
POS Sate ese oy, 30,482,924 | 3,051,594 - - 3,091,873 | 36,626,391 3-28 
LOS Oi ey ok Fae 32,236,145 | 3,355,906 - - 3,276,771 | 38, 868, 822 3-45 
OAD Re Suttercresidexs 36, 944, 040 4,015, 232 - - 4,092,234 | 45,051,506 3-96 
194 tees selec 40,339,221 | 4,467,463 - - 4,648,567 | 49,455,251 4.30 
1942). ce Se 44,011,038 | 4,827,596 169, 424 - 5,422,131 | 54,430,189 4-67 
VOAS sotexeics s 51,009,046 | 4,826,033 | 1,407,424 - 6,300,627 | 63,543, 1380 5-38 
HOSA te Cae 54,972,812 | 4,825,057 | 1,407,754 571,000 | 6,753,329 | 68,529,952 5-72 
TOAD SY secure ny. 58,327,590.| 4,823,237 | 1,407,462 1,521,170 | 7,499,263 | 73,578,722 6-07 
LOEG see Seale ccs 59,944,549 | 5,113,103 | 1,155,791 1,520,849 | 8,024,547 | 75,758, 839 6-16 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a branch of the Department of 
Finance, and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sect. 3 of that 
Act, it has, since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the 
British North American Provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained 
their coins from the Royal Mint at London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., 
England. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to 
the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British 
sovereigns and of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
Previous to 1914, small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War 
of 1914-18 the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing 
a refinery in which nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated 
on account of the Bank of England. The subsequent great development of the 


* Revised by the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 


+ The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until 1935, when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. The 5-cent silver coin was coined 
freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the nickel 5-cent 
piece. In 1942 a new 5-cent piece was coined from ‘tombac’, a copper-zine alloy, in order to conserve nickel 


‘lhe: purposes, and this coin was replaced in 1944 by a 5-cent coin composed of mild steel with a chromium 
nish. 
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gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the 
principal activities of the Mint. Most of the fine gold produced from the rough 
shipments from the mines is delivered to the Department of Finance (since Mar. 11, 
1935, the Bank of Canada has acted as agent for the Government) in the form of 
bars of approximately 400 fine oz. each, the rest being sold in a convenient form to 
manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required 
for coinage, is sold in New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


An account of the organization and operational methods of the Royal Canadian 
Mint is given at pp. 888-892 of the 1940 Year Book. 


4.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion and 
Coinage Issued, 1937-46 


Nors.—Although not presented in exactly the same form, figures for 1901-16 are given at pp. 857-858 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book; for 1917-25 at p. 894 of the 1936 edition. Comparable figures to those shown below 
for 1926-36 are given at p. 957 of the 1946 edition. 


6 Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel ‘Tombac’ Bronze 
Year Papen Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin Coin 
A Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
fine oz. fine oz. $ $ $ $ $ 

OST 2 Aearater Jel Bye RR eas 3,937,911 1,322,200 251,100 - - 105, 400 
103 Boe Lorca 4,398, 258 4,308, 067 1,376,000 153, 500 - - 184, 300 
LOS Oirerte i oats 4, 869, 239 4, 834,214 2,794, 032 821,000 = ~ 214, 600 
TOAQR a. eanaeee 4,990, 847 5,026, 793 4,845,000 660, 500 - - 822, 800 
LOAM em eress eter, 5,092, 609 5,134,348 3,534,000 454,000 ~ - 575, 300 
Od Tah een 4,611, 982 4,611, 892 3,764,000 SOlPonG in - 169, 424 783, 500 
MODS a arava irhenen 3,616, 959 3,645, 740 7,044, 000 Nil - 1, 238,000 881,300 
1TO44 eee eee 2, 862,048 2,829,755 4,006, 000 se 571,000 400 454,600 
HOA ee hn chee aor 2,503, 416 2,499, 163 8,416, 300 <e 950, 300 Nil 748, 500 
1946 a0 itch. aoa 2,652, 245 2,665, 964 1,701,000 291,500 - Oe 528, 500 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Note Circulation 


Dominion Notes.—Dominion notes became established in 1868 and the 
legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the population is. 
given at p. 952 of the 1934-35 Year Book. A summary of the main features of 
the former Dominion note issue is given at p. 893 of the 1940 edition. 


Bank of Canada Notes.—The Bank of Canada, when it commenced operations, 
assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced in public 
circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100 and $1,000. Deposits of chartered 
banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion notes as cash 
reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the years 1935-45 to an amount not 
in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. 


There has been little change in the circulation of denominations of notes under 
$5. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of Canada notes have 
partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there has been a large 
increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes in denominations from 
$1,000 to $50,000 which were used almost exclusively for inter-bank transactions 
or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 
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5.—Denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada Notes in Circulation, 1926, 1929 
and 1943-46 


Nors.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 
denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1926 1929 1943 1944 1945 1946 
a) $ $ $ $ $ 
Provincial...... 27, 624 27,621 27,574 27,513 27,574 27,574 
Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380, 710 1,094, 531 1,093, 666 1,098, 051 1,092, 522 
> ee Wea 17, 732, 100 20,032,308 37, 143, 601 38, 740, 526 40,577,111 41, 241,696 
SN 12,925, 212 14, 609, 088 28, 067, 218 29,159,772 31,024, 976 31, 889, 923 
ete 33, 397 32,138 28, 873 - 28, 842 28, 838 28, 831 
TPOtaIse.. aes 32,048, 996 36,081, 865 66, 361, 797 69, 050, 379 72,751, 550 74, 280, 546 
: Ta kee 626, 179 730, 101 93,116, 558 98, 942,174 102, 603, 827 102,390, 902 
S10 ss Res Nil Nil 333, 974, 557 381,050,750 | 408,777,675 391,899,105 
$201 5a Gs es ss 163, 509, 117 222,345, 129 256, 684, 012 280, 872, 417 
S258 8 Sees ‘ re 43, 892 47,215 43,977 47,073 
S025 one 650 650 37, 087, 287 54,382, 062 75,590, 344 89, 303, 404 
S100Rse aoc Nil Nil 62, 557, 508 99, 845, 808 137, 953, 983 168, 910, 387 
HS500 ica Me wad 1,875, 917 1, 811, 875 533, 750 480, 792 457,917 402, 875 
SL3000 aatencis2 3,799, 250 4,168,917 16, 231, 250 17,398, 500 19, 024, 083 17,779, 166 
BE tsar: croiees 6, 301, 996 6,711,543 |. 707,053,919 | 874,492,430 |1,006, 135,818 | 1,051, 605, 329 
Specials— 
SL ODO se ae 671, 333 407, 667 1,000 1,006 1,000 1,000 
$0, 0008.4. <2. 16, 307, 500 7, 209, 583 10,000 10, 000 10,000 10,000 
$50,000...... 134,675,000 | 153,970, 834 Nil Nil il Nil 
Totals, Specials. 151 , 653, 833 161, 588, 084 11,000 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Defunct Notes.. - - - 89,695! 89, 660 89, 406 
Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 264,381,492 | 773,426,716 943,576,233 1|1,078,988,028 | 1,125,986, 281 


1 Three-month average; not shown prior to October, 1944. The grand total is, however, a twelve-month 
average. 


Chartered Bank Notes.—The developments by which bank notes became 
the chief circulating medium in Canada in the period preceding the establishment 
of the Bank of Canada are described at pp. 900-905 of the 1938 Year Book. The 
main steps of this development that remained as permanent features of the system 
are outlined at pp. 809-810 of the 1941 Year Book. 


_ The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 30) of 1944. The authority 
for both seasonal expansion and additional issue secured by deposit in the Central 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction in 
bank-note circulation over a period of years as explained at p. 1020. As a. result 
of these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with 
those of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general 
public are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes 
together with Dominion or Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held by the 
banks as reserves. Statistics on this basis are shown in Table 6. 
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6.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1937-46 


Norr.—Figures of circulating media in the hands of the general public for the years 1900-35 appear at 
p. 900 of the 1936 Year Book. Figures comparable to those shown below for the years 1926-36 are given at 
p. 959 of the 1946 edition. 


nnn 


Averages of Month-End Averages of Daily 
Figures Figures of Total 
fe ge Meee = Sk re Se eee en, 8 
Year Dominion 
Chartered 
or Bank of Per 
ea Chanda Total Amount? Capnet 
Notes? 
$ $ $ $ aes 

HOST eae te Bee oe ee aR teers 104, 211, 037 94,876,384 | 199,087,421 || 200,000,000 18-11 

LOS SEES eee RE oe ction 93,978,355 | 109,748,030 | 203,726,385 || 205,000,000 18-38 

1030 Perry Aaa Roce ee trrsteits 88,820,636 | 129,261,855 | 218,082,291 | 216,000, 000 19-17 

1040 Se ea ee toe etie aes 87,194,399 | 206,916,964 | 294,111,363 } 287,000, 000 25-22 

1 OE Ie lin Pace tng hs, Sm eat an 2 Shetek 78,761,049 | 320,037,329 | 398,798,378 | 386,000,000 33-54 

TOAD teh y oe: Wecs Atastana ee ehateemrencto are ranete 69,502,871 | 472,011,416 | 541,514,287 |} 523,000,000 44-88 

KY Ee ee eC ete Se ial Acie 49,082,172 | 660,998,231 | 710,080,403 || 688,000,000 58-25 

WOMANS SO. bt Bode e ete ayarersere aiotaets 37,056, 1875] 821,330,660 | 858,386,847 || 835,000,000 69-73 

TOAG BY oss Pee icra fe Geter epeette sanee ren 28, 636,1745| 940,911,000 | 969,547,174 || 951,000,000 78-47 

TOG SIR: Mane ae ns Ps aeicuivete ets. « 93,172,7175| 981,727,494 |1,004, 900,211 || 992,000,000 80-60 
DS oN OR ae ee ee 
1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks less notes of other chartered banks. 2 Total issue 
less notes held by chartered banks and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 1935. 
3 Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on estimates of popu- 
lation as given at p. 100. 5 Gross note circulation only; notes of other chartered banks not available 


Subsection 3.—Money Supply 


The expansion in the money supply of Canada continued year by year from 
1933 to 1946, amounting in the latter year to $7,210,000,000, nearly three and 
one-half times as great as thirteen years before. Most of the expansion occurred 
in the war period from 1939 to 1945; the money supply which had been $2,672,000,000 
in 1938 was $4,538,000,000 or about 170 p.c. greater in 1946. 


Relative Importance of the Main Components of the Money Supply.— 
It is customary to regard the money supply as consisting of notes and coin in the 
hands of the public and the sum of bank deposits subject to cheque. The striking 
feature during the war period was the predominant percentage increase in bank 
notes which made up 13-9 p.c. of the money supply in 1946 as against 7-6 p.c. in 
1938. This expansion in use of notes indicates a shift in the distribution of income 
and in the methods of conducting trade. 

It was estimated that the amount of subsidiary coin in the hands of the public 
increased 114-8 p.c. between 1938 and 1946. As the percentage gain was less than 
that of the money supply as a whole, the relative importance was less in 1946 than 
in 1938, dropping from 1-1 p.c. to 0-9 p.c. 

The amount of the notes in the hands of the public is obtained by deducting 
the holdings of the different classes of banks from the total amount of Bank of 
Canada and chartered bank notes reported as in circulation. The amount of the 
subsidiary coin is estimated by deducting the holdings of the chartered banks and 
the Bank of Canada from the total amount outstanding as reported by the Mint. 

The rise in bank deposits subject to cheque reflects the great expansion in econ- 
omic activity since the beginning of the War. The sum of deposits was nearly 
152 pic. greater in 1946 than in 1938. Despite this increase, the relative importance 
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of deposits as a component of the money supply was less in 1946 than at the beginning 
of the period. The relative position was 85-2 p.c. in 1946 against 91-3 p.c. in 
1938, the marked gain in the circulation of bank notes largely accounting for the 
drop. 


7.—Money Supply, Month-End Averages, 1919-46 
eo aO“OROyNOqeqe—a—o—m— 


Total | Subsidiary 


Wank Notes in ~ Coin in Sum of Money 

j Hands of Hands of Deposits ! Supply 
Public Public ' 

$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

22-97 1,950-7 2,191 

24-48 2,102-9 2,342 

24-50 1,979-5 2alto 

24-39 1, 806-9 1,983 

24-43 1, 805-3 1,990 

24-33 1,798-1 2,001 

24-33 1, 859-1 2,059 

24-24 1, 946-8 2,151 

24-20 2,066-1 2,274 

25-17 2,238-1 2,452 

26-46 2,278-6 2,497 

26-55 2,126-2 2,326 

27-03 2,089-9 2,274 

27-55 1,944-3 25 121 
27-47 1, 929-0 2,106 ° 

27-90 1, 952-6 2,136 

27-87 2,094-9 2,289 

28-20 2,235-2 2,433 

29-47 2,380-4 2,609 

29-38 2;438-7 2,672 

31-44 2,626-7 2,876 

35°44 2, 800-0 3, 130 

39-33 3, 089-0 3, 527 

44.40 3, 400-4 3, 986 

51-67 4,075-3 4, 837 

56-90 4,773°4 5, 689 

60-94 5, 481-9 6,512 

63-12 6, 142-0 7,210 


1 These figures do not agree with those in Table 9 as the latter irtclude Federal Government and 
other deposits in the Bank of Canada. 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 


Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves 


The composition of Canadian gold reserves held by the Government is pre- 
sented in the 1936 edition of the Year Book, at p. 895, for the years 1905 to 1934. 
Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. By 
authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they are 
valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The new data are now to 
be found under the item “Reserves” in the “Assets” section of Table 1, p. 1017. 
As explained in footnote 2 of that table, under the Exchange Fund Order of Apr. 30, 
1940, the gold reserves of the Bank of Canada were transferred to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and the requirement that the Bank should maintain a 
reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities 
in Canada was temporarily suspended. 


Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes; 
partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash 
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held by the banks themselves; and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In 
so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by 
gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences of monetary gold 
imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international payments, so 
long as Canada was on the gold standard. 


Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with, and 
notes of, the Bank of Canada. It was provided that, henceforth, the chartered 
banks were to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their 
deposit liabilities in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against 
currency and bank credit have been in the custody of the central bank, except as 
affected by the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, as explained under Bank of Canada 
reserves in Subsection 1. 


8.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks, 1937-46 


Nore.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves prior to Mar. 11, _ 
1935, include gold and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and deposits in the Central 
Gold Reserves not earmarked; since that date, they include notes and deposits with the Bank of Canada, _ 
Figures for the years 1926-36 are given at p. 969 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Average Average Average Average 
Year of fe) Year of of 
Daily Month-End Daily Month-End 
Figures ‘Figures Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 
MOS Ti eee Pata. eee 240,000, 000 FADHOOO SOOO W942 eh aon eee a ee 342,000,000 340, 000, 000 
TOSS edo oat ene 254,000, 000 252000: 000 1 O4o nce eer cee ste aise 423 , 000, 000 413,000, 000 
9S Oe Fetter tears oe ae 269,000, 000 26S \O00T OOO PUOAA ee oc yetereretonsisy cleterees 538,000, 000 527,000,000 — 
140 Revie sin wees 289, 000, 000 287 000% 000) pk O45 a crerecetercteste o¥teleretone done 603, 000, 000 593,000, 000 
OA tee Mengde vere Bree 313,000,000 ZOSKO00) OOON PES Cc een cierto rset. + sists 672,000, 000 673,000,000 — 


Pe ono Ren | ety nt AMM tare De Ta Ma OS UR De ES We, ee eae 
Section 5.—Commercial Banking 


Subsection 1.—Historical 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch, which is given at 
pp. 901-905 of the 1938 Year Book. A list of the banks at Confederation appears — 
at p. 897 of the 1940 Year Book and bank absorptions since 1867 are given at pp. 
812-813 of the 1941 edition. A table.at pp. 894-895 of the 1937 Year Book shows — 
the insolvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. 


A summary of the more important changes resulting from the revision of the 
Bank Act in 1944 is given at pp. 961-962 of the 1946 Year Book. . 


Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks 


In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, 
bank liabilities have been classified in Table 9 in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con-— 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
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divided into four groups, “‘other assets’? being included in the total. 


Of interest to 


students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the 


public to total assets. 
assets is of interest in this connection. 


The chart below showing the division of ownership of 
The declining proportion of notes in circula- 


tion to total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking 
Holdings of Federal and Provincial Government and municipal — 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the War of 1914-18. 


in recent times. - 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIABILITIES TO ASSETS 


PERCENTAGE 
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9.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1927-46 


Norr.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for the years 1867-1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 Year Book; for the years 1881-1915 
at pp. 815-816 of the 1941 edition; and for the years 1916-26 at pp. 963-964 of the 1946 edition. 


Year 


». 
= 


Liabilities 


to 
Shareholders 


Capital 


$ 


121, 666, 774 
122, 839, 879 
137, 269, 085 
144, 560, 874 
144, 674, 853 


144, 500, 000 
144, 500, 000 
144, 916, 667 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 


145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 


145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 


Rest or 
Reserve 
Fund 


Set. 
130, 320, 897 


134, 087, 485 
150, 636, 682 
160, 639, 246 
162,075, 000 


162,000, 000 
157, 250, 000 
132, 604, 166 
132, 750,009 
133, 000, 000 


-133, 750, 000 


133, 750, 000 
133, 750,000 
133, 750, 000 
133, 916, 667 


135, 083, 333 
136, 750, 000 
136, 750, 000 
136, 750, 000 
144, 666, 667 


Notes 
in 
Circulation 


LIABILITIES 


Liabilities to the Public 


Demand 
Deposits 
in Canada 


Notice 
Deposits 
in Canada 


Total 


on | 
Deposit! 


Total 
Public 
Liabilities? 


a | | | a | 


172, 100, 763 
176, 716, 979 
178, 291,030 
159, 341,085 
141, 969, 350 


132, 165, 942 
130, 362, 488 
135, 537, 793 
125, 644, 102 
119, 507, 306 
110, 259, 134 
99, 870, 493 
94, 064, 907 
91, 134, 378 
81, 620, 753 
71, 748, 242 
50, 230, 204 
37, 056, 187 
28, 636,174 
23,172,717 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1026. 
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596, 069, 007 
677, 467, 295 
696, 387,381 
622, 895, 347 
578, 604, 394 


486, 270, 764 
488, 527, 864 
513, 973, 506 
568, 615, 373 
618, 340, 561 


691,319, 545 
690, 485, 877 
. 741, 733, 241 
875, 059, 476 
1,088, 198,370 


1,341, 499, 012 
1, 619, 407, 736 
1,863, 793, 981 
1,986,075, 142 
2,155, 312, 749 


1,399, 062, 201 
1,496, 608, 451 
1,479, 870, 058 
1, 427,569, 716 
1, 437, 976, 832 
1,376, 325, 128 
1,378, 497, 944 
1,372, 817, 869 
1, 445, 281, 247 
1,518, 216, 945 
1,573, 654, 555 
1, 630, 481, 857 
1,699, 224, 304 
1,646, 891,010 
1, 616, 129, 007 
1, 644, 842,331 
1, 864, 177, 700 
2,272, 573,361 
2,750, 358, 254 
3,327, 057, 442 


2,415, 132, 260 
2,610, 594, 865 
2,696, 747, 857 
2,516, 611, 587 
2, 422, 834, 828 


2, 256, 639, 530 
2, 236, 841, 539 
2,274, 607, 936 
2,426, 760, 923 
2,614, 895, 597 


2,775, 530, 413 
2, 823, 686, 934 
3,060, 859, 111 
3,179, 523, 062 
3,464, 781, 844 
3, 834, 335, 141 
4, 592,336, 705 
5, 422, 302, 978 
6, 159, 997, 976 
6, 771, 555, 153 


2, 758, 324, 713 
3,044, 742, 165 
3, 215, 503, 098 
2,909, 530, 263 
2,741, 554, 219 
2,546, 149, 789 
2,517, 934, 260 

2, 548, 720, 434 
2, 667, 950, 352 
2, 855, 622, 232 
3,025, 721, 653 
3, 056, 684, 905 
3,298, 351, 099 
3,411, 104, 825 
3, 711, 870, 680 
4,102, 355, 598 
4, 849, 222, 532 
5, 689, 443, 095 
6, 438, 617, 676 
7,123,979, 417 
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9.—Development of Chartered Banking Business in Canada, 1927-46—concluded 


Eee nnn a 


ASSETS 


Year 


ae eae ee ee ee SS a ee 


Specie and 
Dominion 
or Bank 
of Canada 
Notes 


Municipal 


Federal and | Securities in 


Provincial 
Government 
Securities 


Canada and 
Public 
Securities 
Elsewhere 


Total 
Securities 


Total 
Loans 


fe ee ae | aaa CE Lane Ee eo ean arnt 


1 Includes the deposits of Federal and Provincial Governm 
2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 
5Notes of, an 


Canada. 


252, 188, 4474 
264, 804, 2514 
261, 625, 1734 
232,016, 6164 
207, 983, 857 4 


206, 925, 103 4 
209, 550, 285 4 
214, 419, 2804 


"|| 997, 692, 952 5.6 


240, 596, 4475 


249,372, 7245 
262, 354, 5975 
279, 161, 539% 
296, 877, 855 
318, 039, 2225 


349, 729, 4095 
422,561, 3485 
538, 206, 1875 
604, 842, 9285 
686, 368, 4275 


324, 580, 796 
333, 837, 004 
341, 744, 572 
316, 196, 3438 
454,386, 965 


489,709, 241 
626, 881, 709 
683, 498, 403 
860, 942, 292 
1,074, 795, 141 


1,118, 893, 988 
1,143,040, 485 
1, 234, 066, 994 
1,311, 641, 053 
1, 483, 299, 697 


1, 806, 891, 877 
2,404, 756, 734 
2,991, 047, 582 
3, 438, 830, 751 
3, 734, 872, 237 


deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 
®Ten-month average. 


133, 314, 848 
124, 996, 823 
104, 309, 024 
101, 585, 131 
154, 829, 056 


150, 891, 599 
163, 834, 318 
139, 850, 099 
137, 764, 626 
161, 879, 725 


181, 972,016 
170, 487, 703 
179, 924,335 
157,361, 535 
149, 467, 128 


182, 052, 417 
232, 405, 156 
283,417,399 
313,061, 291 
381, 996, 554 


520, 971, 402 
522, 628, 208 
499, 015, 138 
471, 637, 542 
674, 357, 232 


695, 758, 801 
841, 151, 958 
866, 725, 958 
1,044, 351, 653 
1,330, 808, 991 


1, 426,371,394 
1, 439, 666, 822 
1, 540, 330, 246 
1,579, 467,048 
1, 726, 543, 416 


2,073, 471, 530 
2,713, 939, 940 
3,353, 259, 736 
3, 857, 534, 890 
4, 287,002, 710 


1, 839, 905, 275 
2,072, 403, 628 
2,279, 247, 504 
2,064, 597, 746 
1,764,088, 477 


1, 582, 667,313 
1, 409, 067, 110 
1,373, 683,071 
1, 276, 430, 825 
1, 140, 557, 800 


1, 200, 574, 223 
1, 200, 692, 605 
1, 243, 616, 409 
1,324,021, 841 
1,403, 181, 296 


1,370, 418, 799 
1,334, 080, 022 
1,343, 988, 364 
1, 505, 039, 333 
1, 642, 519, 066 


10. Assets of Chartered Banks, 1942-46 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year 


Total 
Assets? 


P.G@i ob 
Public 
Lia- 
bilities 
to Total 
Assets 


—— en 


2, 869, 429, 779 
2, 831,393, 641 
2, 837, 919, 961 
2,956, 577, 704 


4,008, 381, 256 


4,399, 820, 746 
5.148, 458, 722 
5, 990, 410, 887 
6, 743, 217, 134 
7’ 429. 608, 029 


p.c. 


91-04 
91-62 
91-13 
89-88 
89-42 


88-73 
88-93 


ents and also deposits elsewhere than in 
3 Includes other assets. 4 
d deposits in, the Bank of Canada and specie. 


Includes 


eee 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash reserves against Canadian 
deposits (as per Table 8)..... 340,243,150 | 412,834,602 | 526,874,824 | 592,867,223 | 672,762, 767 
Sian) Miia 9 ee ee ae ae PEG: 8, 694, 595 9,348, 542 10, 817,528 © 
otes of other Canadian banks , 240,371 , 148, 032 
Cheques of other banks........ 162,871,487 | 189,114,743 } 222,305,1781| 232,805,5151| 251,558, 442! 
Deposits at other Canadian 
BNA Me Ae ee eS 3,117, 674 2,503, 852 2,534, 265 2,616, 417 2,542, 969 
Gold and coin abroad......... 2,762, 260 2,735, 447 2, 636, 768 2,632,114 2,788, 109 
Foreign currencies............. 39, 579, 069 66,976,350 | 106,180, 869 96,418, 427 94, 545, 941 
Deposits at United Kingdom 
banks see yam oes ees aks 44, 458, 867 55, 990, 635 42,353, 724 41,065, 991 28,497, 537 
Deposits at foreign banks...... 139,991,802 | 156,911,232 181, 249, 668 192,180,650 | 175,873,662 
Securities— 
Federal and Provincial Goy- 
ernment securities......... 1,806,891, 877 | 2,404,756, 734 | 2,991,047, 582 | 3,438,830, 751 | 3,734,872, 237 
Other Canadian and foreign 
public securities........... 182,052,417 | 232,405,156 | 283,417,399 | 313,061,291 381, 996, 554 
Other bonds, debentures and 
Stocks se fein cee ie 84, 527, 236 76,778, 050 78,794,755 | 105,642,848 | 170,133,919 
Call and Short Loans— 
In, Gana. A eee tate Pee aes ‘| 28,698, 801 34, 697, 849 62,428,611 | 129,871,551 | 131,944,670 
HMlsewhere.hstr. cae ieee 80, 868, 655 99,745,985 | 108,483,349 87,186,136 — 


55, 508, 955 


1 Not shown separately since August, 1944. 
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10.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1942-46—concluded 


Item 1942 1948 1944 1945, 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Gov- 
CPAMENUSS ee eee se 8,061, 358 5, 505, 875 6, 223, 023 11, 987, 899 15, 607, 671 
Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities and school 
istricts et; eens oa 72,102, 455 55, 862, 298 37, 409, 437 22,536, 443 28, 580, 333 
Other current loans and ; 
CMISCOUNTS voth sieitensciicst as 1,074,703, 498 | 1,052,702, 964 | 1,022,117,870 | 1,100,493,367 | 1,223,437, 931 
Elsewhere than in Canada...| 127,224,222 | 101,667,089 | 114,202,426 | 130,510,874 | 154,811,967 
INon@eurrent loans ce wic.cfer. oes 4,124, 510 2, 775, 292 1,811,012 1,155, 850 950, 358 
Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank 
(gels Vcc: bal ean eae 6,001, 679 5, 118, 871 3, 667, 696 2,106, 279 1, 604, 785 
Mortgages on real. estate 
sold by the banks........ 3,399, 524 3,124, 855 2,453,173 2,146, 201 1,672,166 
Bank, premises’. 26 ss... s'-2 69, 126, 479 66, 705, 291 63, 907, 545 62, 792, 527 64, 533, 559 
Bank circulation redemption 
Hine eRe aes es cee sited 4, 266, 658 3, 696, 690 2,776, 557 2,030, 754 1,532, 267 
Liabilities of customers under 
letters of credit as per 
CONLTARE. ee see sthe sant 118,064,200 | 113,289,929 | 113, 887,283 125,296,886 | 175,810,337 
AN OL MER: SSSCUSs hc. wreiere-si sto 13, 083, 198 13,301, 932 13, 690, 642 16, 340, 435 15, 546, 184 
Totals, Assets.......... 4,399,820,746 | 5,148,458,722 | 5,990,410,887 | 6,743,217,134 7,429,608,029 


a er 


11.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1942-46 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item - 1949 1943 1944 1945 1946 


reer | a | | | 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 


Notes in circulation............| 71,748,242 50, 230, 204 37,056,187 | — 28,636,174 23,172,717 


Deposit Liabilities— 
Government Deposits— 


od erable k tees niles sebnls ool 267,172,846 | 425,628,704 | 464,521,970 | 541,976,377 | -363, 047,533 
PROVINCIAL cscat cas Leak 79, 441, 153 95, 622, 892 105, 146, 178 110, 671, 712 120, 274, 679 
Public Deposits— 
MDGIANG.. seek ae teste e 1,341,499, 012 | 1,619,407, 736 | 1,863,793, 981 | 1,986,075, 142 | 2,155,312, 749 
TNO UICE sess aiercises Goele swale 1,644,842, 331 | 1,864,177, 700 | 2,272,573, 361 | 2,750,358, 254 | 3,827,057, 442 
(Oo cies ale Oe cgay, Paes 4. = Silas 59,495, 0102 54, 691, 038 76, 243, 048 
VOT OUOM = csaso's cle wie nee iersls oie 501,379, 799 587,499, 673 696, 435, 818 716, 225, 453 729, 619, 702 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 
Canadian........ LR 01a 13,003, 617 13, 242,169 17, 700, 142 17, 895,061 19, 338, 432 
United Kingdom.......... 23, 957, 998 32, 405, 240 32,072, 586 36, 859, 630 31, 809, 528 
COOPERS Lats <% ie's o.0\eetee ss 33, 487,478 40, 792, 612 58, 721, 002 63, 326, 006 96, 151,327 


re reece aaron: | nachna Ses | ee Nea || eS Sete 


Totals, Deposit Liabilitiest,,.. .| 3:904,784, 234 | 4,678,776,726 | 5,530,796,708 | 6,278,078,673 | 6,918,854,440 


ree | | ES | RS | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1028. 
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11.— Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1942-46—concluded . 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


nn a | | 


Canadian currency (estimated) |3,319,000,000 |3, 962,000,000 4,686, 000,000 |5,378,000,000 |5, 993,000,000 
Foreign currency (estimated)..| 685,000,000 716,000,000 844,000,000 900, 000, 000 25,000, 000 


| 


Other. Liabilities to the 
Public— 
Bilistpayable: oes ener 12,309 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Letters of credit outstanding.| 118,064,200 113, 289, 929 113, 887, 283 125, 296, 836 175, 810, 337 
Liabilities not included under 
foregoing headings......... 7,751, 613 6, 925, 673 7,702,917 6, 605, 993 6, 141, 923 


a | 


Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE ; | 
PTBLIC ssiatin< ae ate tendo water 4,102,355,598 | 4,849,222,532 | 5,689,443,095 | 6,438,617,676 | 7,123,979,417 


| 


LIABILITIES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Capital 25. sc stots cree es 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 135,083,333 | 136,750,000 | 136,750,000 | 136,750,000 | 144, 666, 667 


ee | 


Grand Totals, Liabilities..... 4,382,938,931 | 5,131,472,532 | 5,971,693,0952| 6,720,867,676 | 7,414,146,084 


gp ———————— 


1 Deposits in currencies other than Canadian, expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 
2 Four-month average; not shown prior to September, 1944. The grand total is, however, a twelve-mont 
average. 3'Totals do not correspond with those in Table 9 because of the inclusion here of inter- 
bank deposits. 


12. Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1937-46 


Norr.— Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. Figures for the years 
1926-36 will be found at p. 966 of the 1946 Year Book. 


SS 
SS a 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 
Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 
Year ———________— | Deposit Deposit 


Dane Manth-End Liabilities Liabilities 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LOB cnc atteve saeteraeeteke lecaad ke th tes a or rae pian tate 10-2 10-1 48-4 40-7 
VOSS: eee Ha oe ticcs take ces RO ide Seco aS aBreictous, « 10-5 10:3 48-1 40-1 
1939 Ace deren chal eve ae cas betes uke Sines Sue oiele te ean oes 10-4 10-2 47-5 38-4 
Rey Ut by Na eRe or SS a ne Sar cooth Gioomiay: ccaatar ie 10°6 10-4 47-3 39-6 
LOA Bie Stricties para Sereie tare etitc ct hoiectame seater a Be 10-5 10-2 47-8 38:9 
LOAD ike, 03 8 acces badge Bees eile it Uae PET Le veda 10-5 10-2 52-1 34-5 
VD4S Fite. Pens. cho. Bais AMCs eens eds Omen 10-9 10-4 57-4 28-2 
1944 ia a outer, sty HOG Maer Gia: RTs ears 11-8 11-2 60-2 24-1 
VOSS hen nch te Sede ban aracas tener ebieradauste ete Sin See cierehesa ers 11-4 11:0 61-2 23-9 
POAG pe tincmrtee aie ch sielects cans orton’ « sievere oie steeke te 11-4 11-2 61-8 23-7 


1 Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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13.—Deposits, According to Size and Currency, in Chartered Banks, as at 
Oct. 31, 1946 


Nore.—Figures of deposits in Canadian currency only for earlier years will be found in the corresponding 
table of previous editions of the Year Book. 


Sf pel oe cen a eB ee ee 


Class and Deposits in Class and Deposits in Currencies 
Amount of Deposit Canadian Currency Amount of Deposit Other Than Canadian 
Teak oie aes WS ees 
No. $ No. $ 
Deposits Payable on Deposits Payable on 
Demand— Demand— 
$1,000 or less........-.- 649,167| 165, 646,398]| $1,000 or less..........-- 1,242 512, 724 
$1,000 to $5,000.......-. 142, 327 307, 191, 262 $1,000 to $5,000. .......- 479 1,185,115 
$5,000 to $25,000.......- 37,096] 372,287,072|| $5,000 to £5 OO0SM ce 316 3,511, 060 
$25,000 to $100,000...... 7,453| 350,889, 582|| $25,000 to $100;,000-0% =r 168 8,359, 921 
Over $100,000........... 2,416] 1,097,651,517|| Over S100: 000 tesco 96 61, 267,370 
Adjustment items!...... - 92,004, 496|| Adjustment items'...... - 12, 463, 543 
MotalSi).c.sc-ccesse 838,459| 2,315,670,327 MotalSsoaees cone acct 2,301 87,299,733 
Deposits Payable After Deposits Payable After 
Notice— Notice— 
$1,000 or less..........-- 5,290,728} 900,980, 404|} $1,000 or lesste. eee keoure 147 17, 408 
$1,000 to $5,000.......... 690, 155| 1,373, 253,978|| $1,000 to $5 O0Osmere sore 14 24,005 
$5,000 to $25,000........ 77,492|  645,338,222|) $5,000 to $95: 000 sass 5 43, 207 
$25,000 to $100,000. ..... 4,111]  180,501,393]) $25,000 to $100,000...... 2 107, 537 
Over $100,000.........-- 971|  365,711,216|| Over $100,000..........-. - Nil 
Adjustment items!...... - 10,946,020] Adjustment items!..... - Nil 
Motals:. . dee. ee 6,063,457| 3,476,731, 233 Totals.) Pease. + 48 168 192,157 


1 Represents certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 
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14.—Loans, According to Class, Made by Chartered Banks and Outstanding, as at 
Oct. 31, 1944-46 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the 


Year Book. 


7 
‘a 
4 
# 
e 
i 
€ 


Class of Loan 1944 1945 1946 
Gee Lh een) ok Seco ee ee ve Oe 
$ $ $ 
Provincial Government... ...ccescsie cece cece eres eeetnsecess 5, 358, 057 11, 484, 285 12,116, 968 
Municipal Government and school district............+.+++++ 38, 236, 575 20, 219, 900 26, 544, 759 
Agricultural— 
Loans to farmers, cattlemen and fruit growers......... ee 57, 685, 220 71,277, 960 109, 773, 783 
Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed merchants.| 209,280,135 | 109,526, 961 67, 720, 952 
Totals, Agricultural... .......scssecseeceecsdeess 266,965,355 | 180,804,921 177, 494, 735 
Financial— 
Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and bond 
LORI GTA, aaNet IRE Asictie HATE He a coORIOS po sips te 56, 813,397 | 130,617,338 97,788,415 
Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance 
companies, and other financial institutions............... 27,615, 373 34, 182, 234 63, 742, 856 
Loans to individuals against approved stocks and bonds 
not otherwise Classified.......cccccccessscecesessceeeees 125,033,226 | 172,542,182 220, 826, 908 
Totals INANCIAl kee. oeae Seine Heese fe Siete slsio o'er 209,461,996 | 337,341,754 382,358, 179 
Merchandising, wholesale and retail............-.ss+++seseee 122,199,056 | 153, 883, 437 240,059, 325 
Manufacturing—dealers in lumber, pulpwood, and products 
HERO OLE NCEE. Gene aici aids MG depehy akenahalate dheltinnderaintalel 4c 52, 839, 841 61, 445,295 79,420,060 
Other manufacturing of all descriptions.............++--++++: 201,576,162 | 189,210,529 238, 838, 107 
MU a oh chatncige'e coe vb onin Sing Seb seins Hae alse a chow haley ts 12, 731, 923 11,472,036 13, 702, 190 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish............-++-- 11,558,311 11,445, 196 16, 437, 941 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 6,317, 757 7, 823, 631 15, 878, 106 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 39, 047, 702 47,578,121 71, 766, 822 
Charitable, religious and educational institutions—churches, 
parishes, hospitals, etc...........es eee e cece eee e een ene nees 6, 248, 283 6, 388, 526 7,784, 535 
EEO ee ete ees te iecele ela teasts Siadelin oeMe od olnier STAVare bistqhopahete.<\« oes 82,032,417 | 100,369, 928 156,476,195 
Grand Dotals: sce ie ces oes oles se aislornigie's sieve 1,049,568,435 | 1,139,467,559 | 1,438,877,922 


Cheque Payments.—The great bulk of monetary transfers in Canada is 
made through the banks, payments in notes and coin being of relatively minor 
importance. It is estimated that about 80 p.c. of all business transactions are 
financed by cheque, and the amount of the cheques paid through the banks and 
charged to deposit accounts is thus a fairly accurate measurement of the volume 
of business transacted in a given period. 


Monthly aggregate figures of the amount of cheques charged to accounts at 
all banking offices situated in the clearing-house centres of Canada are available 
from January, 1924. 


The amount of cheques cashed by the banks reached a peak in 1946, reflecting 
the active economic conditions obtaining during the war years. A continuous 
advance was shown year by year from 1938, the increase in 1946 over that year - 
amounting to 124 p.c. Transactions of this nature amounted to $46,670,000,000 
in 1929, the culmination of the previous major economic cycle, about 33 p.c. less 
than the $69,248,000,000 recorded in 1946. The advance throughout the war years 


_ was general in the five economic areas. The gain in British Columbia was especially 


pronounced, the value of cheques cashed in that Province advancing 177 p.c. from 
1938 to 1946. 


* 
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15.—Cheques Cashed at Individual Clearing-House Centres, 1942-46 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 


Maritime Provinces— 
Halifax 
Moncton 


Ce 


Pe ee 


Pe ee i eC CO la 2a 


5 re | Se 


601, 963, 388 
184, 165, 605 
289, 607, 897 


672, 762, 400 
207,076,041 
363, 924, 420 


Totals, Maritime Provinces.| 1,075,736, 890| 1,243, 762, 861 


Quebec— 
Montreal 
Quebec 


Totals, Quebece: ecisc sce ae 

Ontario— 
Brantford 
Chatham 


Kingutones. |, Staten. & 


London 


ao (a) 0). 0 0.0 6) 91 4 Sen wire 


Pilar Re ic at OF ane g 


Oe CC ee 


Totals, Ontario 


Prairie Provinces— 
Brandon 
Calgary 
HWamontGns.. veo eee oe se 
Beth bridge: a. saci ae 
Medicine Hat 


Fee Pee ia ae roe 
Saskatoon 
Winnipeg 


Totals, Prairie Provinces.... 


British Colum bia— 
New Westminster........... 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


Totals, British Columbia 
Grand Totals 


11,392,049, 905 
1, 231, 242, 129 
127, 801, 593 


12, 751,093, 627 


208, 615,177 
119, 967, 266 
122, 471, 043 
1,311, 159, 162 
136, 325, 283 
261,214, 568 
543, 181, 606 
6,306, 952, 488 
141, 611, 607 
243, 221,277 
132, 311, 935 
104, 074, 081 
11, 540, 621, 984 


13, 761, 657, 086 
1,476, 508, 724 
135, 720, 215 


15,373, 881, 025 


707, 345, 558 
231, 547, 502 
388, 767, 904 


1,327, 660, 964 
15, 441, 044, 068 


1, 633,078, 085 
148, 165, 207 


850, 393, 003 
257,723, 155 
445, 474, 600 


1,553, 590, 758 
17, 486, 992, 168 


1, 648, 626, 349 
173,714, 466 


17, 222, 287, 360 


19, 309, 332, 983 


232, 033, 285 
132, 107, 887 
131, 640, 784 
1,331, 492,619 
155, 048, 257 
277, 983, 952 
594, 565, 226 
7,041, 856, 827 
148, 557, 997 
263, 819, 718 
164, 342, 335 
103, 585, 400 
13,091, 307, 830 


239, 304, 256 
144, 553, 172 
168, 928, 365 
1,375, 804, 380 
166, 553, 903 
288, 161, 663 
667, 833, 039 
7,702, 608, 563 
149, 188, 780 
246, 493, 553 
185, 769, 583 
112, 651, 722 
14, 445, 952, 616 


964, 436, 773| 1,013, 360,025) 1,009, 140, 966 


253, 506, 245 
171, 783, 508 
171, 655, 637 
1,360, 759, 670 
179, 185, 124 
324, 490, 838 
819, 218, 952 
7,810, 891, 068 
166,315, 914 
241,951,191 
231,195, 323 
127, 466, 405 
18, 760, 599, 508 
924, 342, 237 


22, 136, 164, 250/24, 681, 702, 142/26, 902, 944, 561/31, 543, 361, 615 


68, 833, 401 
948, 012, 956 


725, 037, 893° 


79, 005, 926 
47, 557,340 
110, 848, 446 
54, 803, 986 
635, 557, 561 
179, 836, 046 
3, 872, 888, 067 


6, 722,376, 622 


138, 131, 490 
2,222, 168, 311 
480, 583, 012 


2, 840, 882, 813 


45,526,254, 202 


78, 328, 898 

1, 201, 421, 721 
988, 229, 423 
95, 167, 384 
59, 430, 281 
140, 275, 534 
59, 218, 070 
776, 839, 850 
208, 744, 991 
5, 592, 307, 440 


90, 136, 926 

1, 498, 387, 721 
1, 069, 248, 757 
116, 810, 111 
66, 030, 272 
169, 470, 394 
81,775, 325 
1,155, 130, 243 
264, 083, 618 
6, 986, 366, 445 


9,199, 963, 592 


11, 488, 439, 812 


153, 522, 022 
2,636,094, 977 
507, 788, 108 
3,297, 405, 107 


53,796,714,727 


175, 523, 212 
3,059, 154, 952 
500, 943, 546 
3, 735, 621,710 


60,676,954, 407 


90, 943, 819 
1, 523, 535, 631 
1,165, 857, 185 
118, 733, 308 
65, 280, 363 
173, 806, 127 
84, 699, 682 
1,111, 542, 712 
291, 705, 073 
6, 936, 060, 331 


11, 562, 164, 231 
199, 961, 938 
3,615,095, 540 
601,306, 096 
4,416,363, 574 
68,384,813, 161 


870,735, 782 
276,711,273 
456,571,211 


1, 604, 018, 266 
18, 828, 185, 425 


1, 722, 532, 681 
198, 641,707 


20, 749, 359, 813 


269, 742, 168 
185, 640, 451 
185,151,376 
1, 460, 388, 257 
205, 647, 350 
363, 577,527 
871, 610, 947 
5, 170, 462, 037 
197, 282, 253 
253,814,244 
244, 695, 664 
153, 372, 708 
19, 907, 026, 302 
933, 544, 600 


30, 401, 955, 884 


104, 139, 525 
1, 602,017,603 
1,213, 183, 915 
146, 971,392 
74,791, 412 
185, 849, 046 
104, 869, 722 
977, 251, 230 
349. 200, 751 
6, 366, 405, 086 


11, 124, 679, 682 
226, 075, 659 
4,354, 229,708 
787, 288, 421 
5, 367, 593, 788 
69,247,607, 433 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks 


Assets and Liabilities.—‘‘Cash Reserves Against Deposits’? as shown in 
Table 16 represented the years 1935 (when the Bank of Canada was established), 
and 1943 to 1946, the total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the chartered 


banks together with their deposits at the Bank of Canada. 


For 1929 


(before the 


establishment of the Bank of Canada), they represented the totals of the banks’ 
holdings of gold and coin in Canada, Dominion notes, and that part of their deposits 
in the Central Gold Reserve not required against their note issues. 
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16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935 and 1943-46 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Cash Reserve 
Total 


Against Total Total 
Bank Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montrealts. si.) f055.5.898 46 1929 86,400,000 | 130,941,236 | 581,302,970 913, 759, 043 
1935 65,400,000 | 349,672,401 | 266,878,000 766, 144, 449 
1943 113,365,000 | 749,289,581 | 298,613,165 |) 1,294,063, 425 
1944 152,163,000 | 888,358,483 | 288,739,608 || 1,463,971, 405 
1945 155,694,000 | 1,028,777,079 | 320,982,087 || 1,647, 636,170 
1946 190,383,638 | 1,119,635,649 | 347,356,037 || 1,796,990, 122 
Bank-of Nova Scotias...:.....005.8. 1929 18, 400, 000 44,107,378 | 172,881,551 275, 257,022 
1935 23,400,000 | 108,828,021 | 110,217,442 277,368, 870 
1943 32,375,000 | 199,768,732 | 126,553,699 454,173, 434 
1944 35,408,000 | 239,209,902 | 135,997,990 522, 964,177 
1945 39,710,000 | 281,311,598 ! 159,462,363 594, 926,370 
1946 47,688,633 | 340,502,098 | 171,571,301 667, 529, 926 
AIO Le POLONUO Sc cas cterrarcierhateve atecee tus 1929 8, 700, 000 17, 633, 621 89, 012, 482 134, 485, 442 
1935 11,000, 000 43,941, 167 51,748, 891 121, 582, 723 
1943 21,974,000 | 124,128,369 62,770, 631 228,714, 679 
1944 31,218,000 160, 907, 662 58, 691, 985 271,215, 993 
1945 34, 394, 000 190, 060, 578 66, 689, 428 314,191, 547 
1946 35, 646,203 | 204,806, 135 77, 910, 256 345, 568, 053 
Provincial Bank of Canada 1929 1,200,000 10, 203, 136 33, 956, 608 54, 648, 363 
1935 2,400, 000 20,044, 145 18, 463, 790 48 383, 082 
1943 8, 270, 000 49, 160, 725 18,570, 968 83, 469, 007 
1944 10, 458,000 64, 291, 106 19, 559, 042 103, 246, 904 
1945 13,047,000 75,306, 666 23, 220, 529 120, 548, 822 
1946 14, 898, 961 85, 751, 626 27, 163,002 137, 328, 250 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 1929 40,000, 000 86,446,466 | 498,345,544 737,542, 966 
1935 46,500,000 | 206,399,787 | 253,387,099 585, 971, 609 
1943 78,008, 000 499, 481, 739 279,092, 887 973, 848,715 
1944 99,250,000 | 626,705,008 | 275,643,982 || 1,125, 254, 661 
1945 116,870,000 | 725,688,510 | 290,846,428 || 1,252,362, 957 
1946 130,366,047 | 822,897,644 | 294,863,669 || 1,377, 251, 874 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 1929 38,300,000 | 126,757,074 | 614,062,764 949, 919, 252 
1935 42,000,000 | 192,962,019 | 379,979, 253 750, 717,195 
1943 96,764,000 | 708,460,233 | 344,694,693 || 1,377, 885, 201 
1944 118,133,000 | 882,252,832 | 359,279, 825 || 1,634,474, 340 
1945 134,605,000 | 993,034,484 | 399,083,314 || 1,811, 296, 321 
1946 146, 660, 814 | 1,104,740,478 | 431,800,548 |) 1, 995,398, 750 
AMO MATMIOUMSATT Kaen Ns alse lheee ine 1929 7,700, 000 20,378, 753 99, 205, 694 150, 976, 550 
1935 8,300, 000 36, 766, 116 62, 975, 908 126, 554, 150 
1943 19,592,000 | 106,118, 2385 69, 530, 733 222,719, 891 
1944 25,076, 000 136, 092, 959 69, 123, 864 258, 058, 097 
1945 30,014,000 | 160, 663, 455 75, 842, 878 296, 836, 249 
1946 32,736,010 | 176,992,982 89, 038, 551 332, 271, 132 
Banque Canadienne Nationale 1929 4,400,000 39, 444, 192 90,376, 497 155, 406, 098 
1935 8,300, 000 49,179,738 54, 918, 167 128, 034, 699 
1943 19,553,000 | 130,560,762 50, 744, 909 221, 646, 620 
1944 24,652,000 | 169,260,772 54, 475, 871 270, 164, 970 
1945 32,092,000 | 190,293,060 69,077, 946 313, 284, 691 
1946 34,686,416 | 204,576, 423 89,386, 811 352, 811, 873 
Imperial Bank of Canada 1929 7,300, 000 21, 818,113 96, 859, 437 148, 644, 987 
: 1935 7,700,000 36, 690, 525 75,599, 203 137, 764, 752 
¥ 1943 21,031,000 | 134,965,331 79,073, 928 262,987,005 
i} 1944 28,096.900 | 178,510, 623 11, 5319437 309, 868, 975 
i 1945 33,346,000 | 195,306,534 96, 288, 029 358,043, 504 
et 1946 37,003,289 | 207,917,098 | 110,364, 934 391,019, 769 
- 
am Weyburn Security Bank?............. 1929 200, 000 1, 165, 832 3,178, 206 6,349, 160 
q For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1034. 
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16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935 and 1943-46 
—concluded 
——————eee—ee eee SSS npn ann nee ae a eee 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total 
Bank Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 

Barclays Bank (Canada) a tate ssa 19298 100, 000 358, 012 197,405 4,437, 434 
1935 600,000 4, 867, 734 2, 263,072 14, 056,175 
1943 1,903,000 12,011, 233 4,524,409 28,950, 745 
1944 2,421,000 12, 670,389 4, 894, 760 31,191, 365 
1945 3,095, 000 17,092,929 3,546, 331 34,090, 503 
1946 2,692,756 19, 182,577 3,063, 957 33, 438, 280 
U NTE) Ceenon es ciguasadabadn 19298 212,000,000 499,015,138 | 2,279,247,504 || 3, 528,468,027 
1935 215,600,000 | 1,044,351,653 1,276,430,825 | 2,956,577 9704 
1943 412,835,000 | 2,713,939,940 1,334,080,022 5,148, 458,722 
1944 526,875,000 | 3,353,259,736 1,343,938,364 5, 990,410,887 
1945 592,867,000 | 3,857,534,890 1,505,039,333 || 6,743,217, 134 
1946 672,762,767 | 4,287,002,710 1,642,519,066 || 7 5429, 608,029 


eae ht) 8 8) a ae ee ee 


1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. See also text immediately preceding this 
table. 2 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 3 Four-month averages; 
bank commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month 
averages for all banks. ~ 


17.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935 and 
1943-46 


Norz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Deposit Liabilities 


Liabilities 


Notes in ei Total 
Bank Year F ; to Share- einen sae 
Circulation (van Rint Tees holders Liabilities 
ment Bank 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal..} 1929 44,588,405) 53,303,709} 680, 631, 822 30,303, 442| 70,446, 677|| 908, 926, 178 
1935 29,849,273] 23,491,810} 617,001, 769 9,486,070} 74,000,000|| 764,351, 694 
1943 11,004,197| 171,375, 601} 985, 118,528) 27,733,504 75,000, 000}}1,291,205,412 
1944 8,770, 833| 167,328, 192}1,155,761,450 35,777, 518| 75,000, 000//1,461,056,947 
1945 7,067,683] 193,298, 719]1,312,621,038 38, 841,363] 75,000, 000/1,644,374,047 
1946 5, 819, 690| 159, 989, 224]1,490,593,250) 41, 424, 119] 75,750, 000})1,794,284,674 
Bank of Nova 

Scotia sees. okies 1929 15,956,549} 3,061,797) 202,312,043 6,968,960} 30,000,000) 272, 704, 8138 
1935 10, 771, 142 2,957, 607| 215, 204, 121 4,105,639} 36,000,000 276, 534, 562 
19438 4,644,090} 34,613, 984 344, 384, 464 8,270,796} 36,000,000 452, 379, 006 
1944 3,379,190} 38,327, 952 405,864,414] 11,155,101 36, 000, 000)) 521, 267,098 
1945 2,627,777| 44,765, 397 470,370, 278| 10,334,321] 36, 000, 000|| 592, 507, 194 
1946 2,162,317| 30,626,724 550,437, 110 12,574,082} 36,000,000} 665, 988, 178 
Bank of Toronto...| 1929 8,334,322] 1,058,293) 100, 825, 532 4,301,318} 14,127, 164|) 132,734,214 
1935 5, 260, 483 1,914,259] 94,232,159 2,500,251} 15,000,000 120, 647, 696 
1943 1,496,356] 23,813,865 180, 422, 732 1,758,669} 18,000,000 227, 692, 561 
1944 1,182,064] 28,402,924 218, 537, 714 2,329,809] 18,000,000 269, 995, 667 
1945 931,104) 38,437,709] 255, 562, 266 2,644,258! 18,000,000 312, 461, 945 
1946 788,718] 20,790,083] 296,799,564] 3,804,811 18, 333, 333]| 344,000, 563 

Provincial Bank 
of Canada.......| 1929 4,464,714 425,790) 42,296, 216 121,181 5,500,000) 54, 146, 698 
1935 3, 602, 388 245,491] 38,919,770 45,940 5,000, 000 48,052,045 
1943 1,450,010 4,201,268} 72,329,456 36, 526 5,000,000 83, 120, 450 
1944 977,137 5, 867,589} 90,631, 964 41,155 5,000, 000|| 102, 674, 119 
1945 664, 250 7,023,998] 106,912,715 72,055 5,000,000 119, 828, 249 
1946 493,212| 4,461,904! 126, 364, 229 89,7581 5,166,667! 137,051, 857 


se Oe 
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17.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929, 1935 and 
1943-46—concluded 


SS eee 


Bank 


Year 


Notes in 
Circulation 


Deposit Liabilities 


ee | ee | |_| LL 


. 


Canadian Bank of 


Commerce 


Dominion Bank.... 


eee eene 


Royal Bank of 
Canada... 


Banque Canadienne 


Nationale 


a ee 


Imperial Bank of 


Canada... 


Weyburn Security 


Banktre., - 


Barclays Bank 


(Canada) 


Totals.. 


ee eeeee 


sete eee 


19292 
1935 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


33, 352, 567 
25, 348, 088 
10, 464, 306 
7,483, 844 
5, 951, 853 
4, 865, 235 


41,105, 812 
30, 894, 509 
14,039, 421 
10, 252, 560 
7, 742,985 
6, 154,119 


7, 994, 871 
6, 264, 324 
2,034, 641 
1,394, 166 
1, 082, 521 

851, 661 


11,796, 049 
6, 660,373 
2,378, 425 
1, 751, 239 
1, 127,306 

863, 453 


10, 150, 422 
6, 704, 185 
2,171, 851 
1,513,474 
1, 238, 610 
1,046, 999 


511,116 


108, 607 
289, 337 
546, 907 
401, 680 
202,085 
127,313 


178,291,030 
125,644,102 
50,230,204 
37,056,187 
28,636,174 
235172,717 


Govern- ; 
ment Public 
$ $ 


11,530,442) 529, 141,722 
14,619,635] 466,714, 142 
87,080, 927| 780,046, 163 
95,035,197) 925,337,039 
108, 869, 350) 1,037,577,161 
83, 5383, 919/1,176,811,329 


23,341,461] 700, 120,040 
14, 668, 783] 614,911, 650 
113, 227, 578}1,139,030,717 
130,358, 216]1,369,275,745 
147, 554, 397/1,525,668,270 
103, 365, 942/1,709,606,112 


1, 890, 531 
1,343, 678 
20, 655, 165 
24, 601, 509 
26, 596, 644 
20, 852,310 


3,117, 266 
1, 653, 758 
14, 209, 723 
18, 186, 869 
24, 563,045 
15, 478, 088 


4,484, 691 
3,757, 551 
47,717, 792 
56, 797, 922 
62, 002, 499 
40, 674, 465 


138, 064 


107, 612, 958 
97,065, 461 
175, 693, 225 
207,799, 067 
239,763, 242 
278, 694, 006 


115, 948, 289 
104,903, 295 
188, 838, 737 
233, 807,035 
270, 067, 618 
318, 262, 723 


110, 927,178 
106, 821, 368 
189, 051, 656 
227, 432,798 
267, 764, 839 
319, 223, 972 


4,415, 648 


493,097 
6,196,018 
16, 169, 431 
18, 187, 604 
21,042, 460 
21,440, 646 


102,352, 044/2,594,395,813 
64,791,170) 2,361,969,753 
521,251, 596/4,071,085,109 


53, 207,388 
10, 233, 069 
14, 949, 930 
18, 866, 975 
21,031,368 
23, 828,070 


33, 889, 308 
10, 559, 813 
18,701, 628 
25, 292,090 
25,446, 212 
42,960,011 


6,009, 296 
3, 234, 575 
2, 897, 163 
3, 554, 833 
6,339, 955 
6, 859, 378 


1,079, 893 
1,051,327 
2,891,033 
2,775, 445 
3,453, 767 
3,977, 782 


3, 602, 427 
2,803, 772 
4,480,094 
4,476, 631 
5,388, 189 
7,334, 188 


45,729 


2,844,367 
5, 078, 168 
4,720,678 
4,224,173 
4,529, 209 
4,447,088 


140,477,064 
49,098,624 
86,440,021 


569,668,148) 4,852,634,830| 108,493,730 
652, 648, 089/5,507,349,887| 118,080,697 
483,322, 212|6,288,232,941| 147,299,287 


Lishiiies 
Total 
He Linbilities 
8 $ 


55, 343, 749] 731, 593, 634 
50,000,000); 584, 120, 623 
50,000, 000) 969, 553, 402 
50, 000, 000)/1,120,756,466 
50, 000, 000)/1,247, 138,372 
52, 500, 000)1,375,343,222 


68, 142, 960|| 944, 796, 101 
55,000, 000)) 748,444,778 
55, 000, 000)/1 374,533,288 
55, 000, 000)/1,630,586, 822 
55, 000, 000//1,806,882,175 
58, 333, 334)/1 990,782,082 


15, 638, 582 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14, 500, 000 


12,598,742 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12, 333, 333 


15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
15,000, 000 
. 15,000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


774, 560 


1,000, 000 
2,250, 000 
2,250, 000 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 
2,250, 000 


150,041, 996 
125, 952,174 
221,739,145 
256, 941, 539 
295, 590, 782 
331, 057, 224 


153, 806, 492 
127,372, 211 
220, 820,779 
269, 063,320 
311, 954, 331 
352, 389, 538 


146, 916, 789 
136, 675, 412 
261, 512, 239 
308, 214, 905 
356, 125, 943 
389, 891, 738 


6, 258, 719 


4,449, 695 
14, 049, 157 
28, 916, 250 
31,136,212 
34, 004, 638 
33, 357, 008 


287, 905,767//3,503,408 865 
278,250, 000)/2,946,200,352 
282,250, 000/5,131,472,532 
282,250, 000/5,971,693,095 
282,250, 000//6,720,867,676 
290 ,166,667)|7 414,146,084 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 
menced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month averages for 


all banks. 
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Earnings of Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable accuracy the fluctuations 
of general business. 


18.—Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for Their Business 
Years Ended 1941-46 


Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 


Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
Bank ce eee 
1941 1942 1943 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Bank of Montreal........... 2, 937, 026 8 2,783,018 8-6 2, 802, 834 6 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,480, 602 12 1, 400, 262 12-10 1,252, 962 10 
Banko Lorontovassacee ees 1,121, 556 10 964, 729 10 829, 807 10 
Provincial Bank of Canada. 241, 434 6 231,013 6-5 210,069 5 
Canadian Bank of Commerce} 2,409, 158 8 2,327,348 8-6 2,044, 334 6 
Royal Bank of Canada..... 2,810, 928 8 2,675, 123 8-6 2, 656, 289 6 
Dominion) banks eee. se. oe 704, 322 10 665, 990 10-8 659, 249 8 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale...) there eae 686, 351 8 651, 815 8-6 601, 266 6 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 722,190 10 686, 149 10- 686, 934 8 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... - - 1 = 1 - 
Totals, Net Profits. ...| 13,113,567 - 12,385,447 _ 11,743,744 - 
1944 1945 1946 
$ p.¢: $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 2,694, 300 6 2,934, 681 6 4,487,782 82 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,045, 4208 10 1,304, 497 10 1,588, 455 10-124 
Bank OL OLOntO ye ees sae 996,271 10 935,137 10 1,194,458 12 
Provincial Bank of Canada.. 208, 542 o 239, 960 a” a 246, 284 5-64 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 2,046,972 6 2,195, 527 6 2,851, 240 6-84 
Royal Bank of Canada..... 2 532,188 6 3,098, 847 6 4,020, 895 8 
Dominion Banks) eee. ae 665, 974 8 653, 241 8 860, 768 8-104 
Banque Canadienne 
Nationale s4en ies oer 471,027 6 478,073 6 506, 590 i 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 695, 336 8 701, 445 8 717,300 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..... 1 - 1 ~ 1 = 
Totals, Net Profits... .| 11,356,025 - 12,541,408 - 16,473,772 - 
oe A) oe LE OY ee ee a ee ee 
1 Not reported. 2 Includes extra distribution of 15 cents a share. 3'Ten months only, 
due to change in Bank’s fiscal year end. 4 Increased. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present 
century there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the 
number of banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1927, and in Table 19, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada ‘at different periods, and 
indicates a growth from 123 in 1868 to 4,676, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 
1920. As at Dee. 31, 1944, the total stood at 3,087 (exclusive of 132 branches and 
3 sub-agencies in other countries) the reduction having resulted from the closing 
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of some unprofitable branches, and also from contractions brought about by war- 


time conditions. By Dee. 31, 1946, the total had increased to 3,219 (excluding 
133 branches and three sub-agencies outside Canada). 


19.—Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1868, 1902, 
1905, 1920, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1943-46 


== 


Province 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 19201 | 19261 | 19301 | 19401 | 19431 | 19441 | 19451 | 19461 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

ei al slang ae Nil 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 23 
Nova Scotia....... 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 126 126 126 127 
ew Brunswick.... 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 93 94 96 
Ris becie ers i oe. 12 137 196 | 1,150 |.1,072 | 1,183 1,083 | 1,041 | 1,042 | 1,045 1, 067 
PGE). eee ee 100 349 549 | 1,586 | 1,326 | 1,409 1,208 | 1,092 | 1,091 | 1,098 1a WW 
Manitobat. tcc. Nil De 95 349 22 239 162 148 14 148 151 
Saskatchewan...... “ 30 87{ 591 427 447 233 213 213 214 226 
Alberta ts. suee. 424 269 304 172 163 164 168 190 
British Columbia. . 2 46 55 242 186 229 192 180 180 184 216 
Yukon and N.W.T..| Nil Nil 3 3 3 4 5 5 v4 6 6 
Totals. "2. .°.. 123 747 | 1,145 | 4,676 | 3,770 | 4,083 | 3,311 | 3 3084 | 3,087 | 3,106 | 3,219 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


20.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in Each Province and 
Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1946 


Nore.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 637 in 1946, including 3 outside Canada. 


eae Nova New : : 
Bank Tatar Seotia® (Branswieke Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba 

No No No No. No No 
Bank of Montreal eo. 2). VE en 1 12 13 100 170 25 
Bank ot Nowa Scotia ins cin he hohe sc 3 8 36 35 21 115 6 
DOGO LOPONtO rl i ee Nil Nil Nil 16 110 12 

Provincial Bank of Canada............. 2 cf 9 108 12 Nil 
anadian Bank of Commerce 6 16 6 60 206 30 
moval Bank of Canada, 2) Foy 2.2.2 is 61 21 V2 193 52 
ENE SES Ci) 8209 a ae Nil Nil be lO) 89 11 
anque Canadienne Nationale - Nil 204 10 3 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... ¥ os fs 4 104 6 

Barclays Bank (Canada)................ i = # 1 1 Nil 
TEN CW Seer PS ek eae Mee 22 125 85 596 1,010 147 

British Yukon . 
Saskat- Outside 
chewan Alberta cole oe Canada Total 

No No No No. No No 
Beomlion! Montroal.i ii otk bony tank 35 44 47 {1 459 
mani or Nova Scotia... ......0...00.:. 19 10 14 Nil 37 301 
eeamiehel orontoc.ce 4. fed ee 24 11 13 1 Nil 187 
Provincial Bank of Canada............. Nil Nil Nil Nil 131 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 45 40 58 ne 12 484 
Tcowal Bank of Canada.... ..<..2.<.«.:. 70 48 47 Nil 70 639 
Peonaiuion Can) os... ds beck eck cle 5 ed 14 ie D, 125 
Banque Canadienne Nationale 1 Nil Nil 6 219 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... 23 21 12 1 Nil 171 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ Nil Nil Nil Nil at 2 
- TRIS rs Ion. fs Sole 222 1377 195 6 133 2,718 
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The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during the War of 1914-18 and the early post-war period, rising to 
a total of 206 in 1921. The number gradually declined to 131 branches in 1945, 
and in 1946 was 133. 

21.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, with 


their Locations, as at Dee. 31, 1945 and 1946 
ee an ee 


Bank and Location 1945 1946 Bank and Location 1945 1946 
No. eNO: No. No. 

Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 

Newfoundland fcseac« cscs < s: 61 61 Newfoundland (2.5. -+-+.6.. -© 8 8 
ng lancoonwr wise levees 2 2 England accteeen eters 2 2 
United States.......-.....-. 3 3 British West Indies......... 11 11 

Bank of Nova Scotia— United Statestn.se.r eke i 1 
Newtoundlandascs.¢eaese6 1133 14 Cuba, scar pte Oe 17 We 
LDV IANG Uy 5S haves ne ne mreeie tos 1 1 WuertOMEICOn dees nee tes 3 3 
British West Indies.......... 112 112 Central and South America. 21 21 
Dominican Republic........ 1 if EL ait ein Pd cee ai ee sate rete 1 1 
Wmipea States ance fees ems iL ee 1 Dominican Republic........ 5 5 
(Sito Mae aeomoh oa pacuuer 7 7 MANGE We Aiehiae ee ieee - 1 
PaarsOukeiGO 1. sew eee ees 2 2 Dominion Bank— 

Canadian Bank of Commerce— d hikd Bho lb ekeee as OOS Oreo o 1 1 
NewioundlanGustsess see asses 2 2 Winited Statesuss.+e-eseras 1 1 
nglandse ate ener aaa 1 1 Banque Canadienne 
British West Indies.......... 4 4 Nationale— 

Wnited Statesassee eee eee 5 5 PANO se chine Coe se cieiote eae 1 Ta 
T otalsixcies.c shine ats 1318 1333 
1 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 2 Fxclusive of one sub-agency. 3 Exclusive of three 


sub-agencies. 


Section 6.—Government and_Other Savings Banks 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is natural 
that the banks that finance the business institutions should also absorb the bulk 
of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus, 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people has, in the past, been 
found in the savings or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual 
average figures of which are given in Table 9 of this Chapter; the 1946 average was — 
$3,327,057,442. To-day, the Government is absorbing a large proportion of current — 
savings for the financing of demobilization and reconstruction and the current 7 
savings of the Canadian people are going to a large extent into the purchase of — 
life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single year 1946 aggregating 
$283,930,461. Nevertheless, current savings as shown by deposits in the banks 
are large, those in the special savings banks, although comparatively small, are 
none-the-less significant. 


There are, at present, three distinct types of savings bank in Canada in addition 
to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies. 
First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which the deposits are a. direct 
obligation of the Federal Government. Secondly, there are Provincial Govern- 
ment savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the depositor 
becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are, in the Province 
of Quebec, two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec, established under Dominion legislation 
and reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. Other agencies for the 
promotion of thrift are the co-operative credit unions, which encourage the regular 
saving of amounts too small to deposit in a bank. 
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Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to ‘‘enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. 
Branches of the Federal Government Savings Bank under the Department of 
Finance were gradually amalgamated with this Bank over a period of 50 years, the 
amalgamation being completed in March, 1929. 


22.—Financial Business of the Post Office Savings]Bank,’as at Mar. 31, 1941-46 


Norr.—Figures of total deposits for 1868-1917 will be found at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book and for 
1918-40 at p. 978 of the 1946 edition. 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
a4 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits— 

PPOLAL che Se Hime cctete ee Cee 22,176,633 | 21,671,413 | 24,373,991 | 28,296,208 | 33,468,799 | 35,537,154 
Made during year........... 3, 998, 091 5,050,677 | 8,386,979 | 18,844,802 | 18, 568,005 18, 686, 476 
Interest on deposits......... 433, 901 423, 762 438,910 499,570 581, 472 656, 456 
Totals, cash and interest....| 4,481,992 5, 474, 439 8,825,889 | 14,344,372 | 19,149,477 19, 342, 932 
WAGE TA WIS sib ctavare scrthetsioxess 5, 355, 478 5, 979, 658 6,123,311 | 10,422,155 | 18,977,025 17, 274, 578 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 
A similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932, when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 13 p.c. per annum com- 
pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits on Mar. 31, 1947, were $62,027,000, and the number of depositors 
at that date was Sr npaciataly 100,000. Twenty-two branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 

Alberta.—In Alberta, the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 1} p.c., or term certificates 
for one, two, three, four or five years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing 
interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 23 p.c. for three or four years and 2% p.c. for 
five years. The total amount in savings certificates on Dec. 31, 1946, was $1,047,148 
made up of $243,658 in demand certificates and $803,490 in term certificates. 

In addition, savings deposits are accepted at 40 Provincial Treasury Branches 
throyghout the Province. The total of these deposits at Dec. 31, 1946, was 
$11,046,967 made up of $6,981,558 bearing interest at 13 p.c. and payable on demand, 
and $4,065,409 bearing interest at 2 p.c. and payable one year after deposit. 


m | 
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Penny Banks.—Provision was made by the Penny Bank Act (R.S8.C., 1927, 
c. 13) for the institution of banks designed to encourage small savings by school 
children, although their facilities are not confined to children. The only bank 
established under this statute was the Penny Bank of Ontario but its operations 
were suspended in February, 1943, in order that the school children might concentrate 
on the purchase of War Savings Stamps and Certificates. The Bank is still inactive. 
For assets and liabilities at June 30, 1942-45, see p. 979 of the 1946 Year Book. 


ah ve 
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Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a. charter of 1871, had on Mar. 31, 1947, 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $5,750,000, savings deposits of $131,779,257, and 
total liabilities of $138,687,872. Total assets amounted to $139,245,393, including 
over $118,000,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse 
d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 
1855, and given a Dominion charter by 34 Vict., ¢. 7, had on Mar. 31, 1947, savings 
deposits of $21,358,288, a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000, and total 
assets of $26,477,814. Under the new charter, effective Sept. 1, 1944, the name of 
this Bank was changed to La Banque d’Economie de Québec. 


Table 23 shows the savings deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended Mar. 31, 1933-47. 


23.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and La Banque 
d’Economie! de Québec, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1933-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1868-1926 appear at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book; for the years 
1927-32 at p. 980 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ , $ 
I ORG dela mie ernest ie OS att SeoO 1Mel 93 Seem eee ate 713200, 4000 Ml O43. eee. “ees ote 84, 023, 772 
108 4G, oe a ae 6G; G73, 219 NOS ON ee ere. oeerernnl eae 813-566, 7o4 aA O44 ee aie ort eases 103, 276, 757 
TOSS eee soo 66; 4967595 TSAO Neate cote ears 195838; GOS Nd O4 Oecd aie eee. 122, 574, 607 
LOS os cee chats 692665 415d el Odie crane ecm TO;89is C7OulL GAG: senee ee ee 140, 584, 525 


IE ed eos Saks ane 73,450,133 BALDAl ieee ceat ons (4, SSG, 42 TORT Ss cuts eke eee ey 153, 137, 545 


1 Formerly the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec. 


Credit Unions.*—Provincial credit-union legislation, in each of the Provinces, 
requires all credit unions to report to Provincial Governments. on their annual 
operations. These reports are consolidated and made available to the Economics 
Division of the Department of Agriculture by the various provincial inspectors. As 
yet, little analyses of these reports on a national basis is possible because of the 
variation in the types of reports prepared by the provinces. 


The total number of credit unions in Canada in 1945 was 2,219, an increase of 
8 p.c. over 1944. Membership increased by 23 p.c. and assets by 58 p.c. Loans to 
members in 1945 were lower than in 1944 but decrease is considered to be the result 
of the use of a more uniform basis of reporting. Figures from the Province of 
Quebec have in the past included a sum which might be termed investment loans 


made to municipalities, school commissions, churches, etc. No other provincial 


statistics considered such investments as loans made and, therefore, the Quebec 
figures have been reduced to make them comparable for 1945. _ It is estimated that 
about $65,000,000 of total assets in 1945 should be considered as investment loans 
of which $59,000,000 is held by the Caisses Populaires in Quebec. 


* Prepared by J. E. O’Meara, M.A., Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Naturally, during the war period there was some decrease in loan demand but 
credit unions and their members continued their thrift programs and surplus funds 
were invested in Victory Bonds or in central credit unions and members financed 
their personal purchases of bonds through the credit union. 


Co-operative credit in the Province of Quebec takes a somewhat different form 
from such organizations in other provinces. It dates back to 1940, when what are 
known as “Les Caisses Populaires”, or People’s Banks, were begun with the estab- 
lishment of “La Caisse Populaire” at Lévis. The following principles were adopted: 
lending money only for approved purposes to carefully selected members in a 
restricted area; limited liability; issuing shares of small amount payable by instal- 
ments and withdrawable; and distribution of profits. These banks are for the most 
part established in agricultural districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural 
implements at cash prices, to increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, 
to tide over periods of depression, to pay off debts, and for various similar purposes. 
The loans, though considered ‘short credit’, are for longer periods than are usual 
in ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily 
extend over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 
24 months, in order to give the farmer time to realize on his products. 


In later years, other co-operatives such as the Quebec League and the Montreal 
Federation have carried on business but the great majority of loans in Quebec are 
still made by the Fédération des Caisses Populaires Desjardins. | 


24.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Provinces, 1945 Financial Year, with 
Totals for 1940-44 


Nore.—The credit union financial year of the provinces end on the following dates: P.E.I., N.S. and 


N.B., Sept. 30; Que., Ont., Man., Sask., Alta. and B.C., Dee. 31. 


Loans 
ie Lied ig nae Cented to Pia) 
< nions nions em- ota : embers rante 
Province Chart- | Report-| bers Assets Shares Deposits in Latest Since 
ered ing Financial | Inception 
Year 
No No. No. $ $ $ $ .$ 
POR ete 52 52 8,239 457, 202 323, 187 111,958 250, 218 1,081,715 
NSre Bett Fae: 218 218 | 33,645 2,567,055 2,315, 909 70, 250 1,723,097 9, 764, 292 
OMe. Sh Pee 155 148 | 32,168 2,614, 561 2,340, 024 126, 929 1,345, 698 6,074, 410 
ue.1— 
24 Ok Cine 9p 908 908 |371,211 | 119,089,4592| 7,367,379 | 107,213,042 | 25,000, 0003] 209,735,698 4 
Bi Bae tae 15 9 2,624 552, 822 114, 330 186, 414 173, 999 781, 782 
Came eee Are 9 9 | 11,486 5, 362, 558 467, 324 4, 648, 976 1,116, 797 1,116, 797 
Ont ye 53 266 248 | 53,728 6, 893, 683 2, 894, 638 3,324, 558 4,658,071 | 24,644, 455 
ME sin! view, (to2 ut 100 97 | 16,616 1,419, 972 563, 740 721,784 1,303, 575 3,331, 833 
eee. cee 172 172 | 25,563 3,715, 813 2,012, 441 1,303, 599 2,488, 964 6,060, 609 
PAUL tries, sic 179 169 | 18,128 1, 512, 583 1,127,912 280, 137 1,549, 792 4,109,037 
Gee Se te! 145 145. | 17,386 1,705, 181 1, 433, 914 147, 646 1,595, 426 3, 667,006 
Totals, 1945...) 2,219 | 2,175 | 590,794 | 145,890,889 | 20,960,798 | 118,135,293 | 41,205,637 5| 270,367,634 
1944...| 2,051 1,993 | 478,841 | 92,574,440 | 13,011,976 | 75,694,723 | 53,008,826 5 228,922,559 
1943.. 1,780 1,759 | 374,069 | 69,219,654 | 10,057,850 | 15,444,319 | 32,196,637 | 174,752,099 
1942...| 1,486 1,445 | 295,984 | 43,971,925 7,141,756 | 22,703,312 | 17,463,545 | 142,555,462 
1941.. 1,314 1,291 | 238,463 | 31,230,813 5,764,514 | 33,644,782 | 11,486,827 | 125,091,917 
1940 1,167 | 1,144 | 201,137 | 25,069,685 | 4,064,206 9,219,238 | 113,605,090 


55,522,985 


1 A—Fédération des Caisses Populaires Desjardins (see text above ). 
2 Assets, shares and deposits of caisses regionales not included. 


Federation. 


loans to members only, not including investment loans. 


ment loans since 1926. 
loans by Caisses Populaires in 1944. 


B—Quebec League. C—Montreal 
3 Hstimated 


4 Includes approximately $52,250,000 invest- 
6 Includes $20,006,340 investment 


5 Does not include investment loans. 
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Canadian credit unions increased their loaning operations each year during the 
War. ‘Total investments (mostly in Victory Bonds) also increased along with loans 
to members. This is explained, probably by the large number of Canadian credit 
unions serving farmers and rural areas, where credit needs for financing farm 
operations remained relatively constant compared to those of urban dwellers and 
industrial workers. 


Purposes for which Loans are Made.—lIt is difficult from the data available 
to analyse the purposes for which loans are made by credit unions. ‘Twelve unions 
in Alberta, however, submitted data from which a partial analysis has been made. 
Loans made by these unions in 1945, are classed as urban or rural and it was found 
that $73,274 was lent to rural borrowers of which 29 p.c. went for payments on 
farm lands and buildings, 22 p.c. for farm machinery, 20 p.c. for live stock and feed 
and 18 p.c. for farm supplies. Of urban loans, the majority (between 37 p.c. and 
38 p.c.) were made for home improvements and 31 p.c. for payments on lands and 
buildings. For all credit unions in the Province, loans totalling $1,549,792 were 
made; for the 7,845 borrowers, the average was $197 -55. 


Federations and Services.—Nearly all credit unions in Canada are united or 
joined at the provincial level by federations or leagues. Basically, these groups are 
formed to effect savings by the co-operative purchase of supplies and in many cases to 
provide legal, accounting and educational services. In each province there is a central 
credit society which receives surplus funds of individual unions and makes them 
available to other unions and co-operative associations. In some Provinces, this 
function is performed by loan and deposit departments of the provincial leagues 


while others have established a special credit union for credit unions. In Quebec ~ 


there are eight such “caisses regionales” to provide regional service for member 
“oaisses’’. Much work has been done during the war years to strengthen these 
federations and leagues and from this work has grown an increase in activities 
which provide services other than provision of credit-union supplies. All provincial 


leagues, with the exception of the Quebec Federation and the Montreal Federation, — 


are affiliated with the Credit Union National Association of the United States. 
Through this Association plans are available for the bonding of officials and treasurers 
and also for insuring loans to members and members’ savings. These services 
are provided in Canada through a representative at Hamilton, Ont. In Quebec, 
bonding and burglary and other types of insurance are provided for “caisses 
populaires” through the ‘Société d’Assurance des Caisses Populaires’’. 


Another development has been the organization and incorporation of the Co- 
operators’ Fidelity and Guarantee Association which is designed to write honesty 
and faithful performance bonds for credit union treasurers and co-operative officials. 
The Association in now operating in Ontario. 


Recent Developments.—Two important new credit-union organizations made 
their appearance in November, 1945; the Canadian Credit Union Federation in 
Winnipeg and the Fédération des Caisses Desjardins in Montreal. 


The Canadian Credit Union Federation is designed to do, on a national basis — 


what is being done by the provincial federations and leagues. It will keep statistics 


and records, look after bonding, act as Canadian agent for CUNA (Credit Union | 
National Association of the United States) Mutual Insurance Society and act as — 
a clearing house for and co-ordinate educational and promotional programs. The® 
Federation will finance itself through assessment on the provincial leagues and will © 
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also receive substantial assistance from CUNA. In May, 1946, this Federation 
was recognized by CUNA and Canada was elected to a vice-presidential seat on 
the executive committee. All Canadian leagues now affiliated with CUNA will 
now be included in the Canadian vice-presidential area rather than with contiguous _ 
United States areas as heretofore. Provision has been made for the inclusion of 
representatives of every provincial league and federation in the Dominion. 


The Montreal Fédération des Caisses Desjardins was organized under the 
provisions of Sect. 49 of the Quebec Co-operative Syndicates Act. It consists of 
nine caisses populaires on the island of Montreal all of which formerly were members 
of the Fédération des Caisses Populaires Desjardins whose headquarters are at Lévis. 


Legislattion.—Many provincial Acts concerning credit unions were amended 


- during the year in the light of operating experience but there were no major changes 


affecting policy. The most important legislative change occurred in Manitoba 
where a new Act respecting credit union societies was assented to on Apr. 13, 1946. 


_ This new Act repeals Part VIII of the Companies Act under which credit unions 


were formerly incorporated. 


Taxation.—Following closely the recommendations of the MacDougall 
Royal Commission on Co-operatives, amendments to the Dominion Income War 
Tax Act which were passed in August, 1946, continued the exemption from taxation 


-formerly accorded all credit unions and also included federations of credit unions 


which have as members co-operative associations, churches or schools, etc. The 
exemption in all cases is contingent on the society or federation deriving its revenue 
primarily from loans to members. 


Section 7.—Foreign Exchange 
Subsection 1.—Exchange Rates 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent to 
15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in 
Canadian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the 
import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, until the outbreak of the War of 1914-18. During the first eleven 
years after Confederation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United 
States, as the United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in 
gold until 1878. From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent 
at par, and variation was only between the import and export gold points or under 
$2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the War of 1914-18, both the pound sterling and the 
Canadian dollar were removed from the gold standard, and fell to a discount in 
New York. However, this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage 
by sales of United States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by 
borrowing in the United States and, after the United States entered the War, by 
arrangement with the United States Government. After the War, when the 
exchanges were ‘unpegged’ about November, 1920, the British pound went as 
low as $3-18 and the Canadian dollar as low as 82 cents in New York, In the course 
of the next year or two, exchange returned practically to par, and the United 
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Kingdom resumed gold payments in April, 1925, and Canada on July 1, 1926. 
From then until 1928 the exchanges were within the gold points, but in 1929 the 
Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount in New York. The dislocation 
of exchange persisted, with the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, 
into 1931. Dollar rates were below the gold export points, however, only for a 
few scattered intervals. ; 

The 1942 Year Book at pp. 829-830 deals with the pre-war position of Canadian 
exchange from September, 1931, to the outbreak of War. 

At the beginning of the War of 1939-45 sterling and Canadian funds, like 
those of the other initial belligerents, fell to a discount at New York. The pegged 
official rates remained unchanged throughout the War. On July 5, 1946, the 
Canadian Government devalued the United States dollar in relation to the 
Canadian dollar bringing it to parity with the former. A corresponding adjustment 
was made to sterling, the rate being established at $4-02 to the pound. 


Subsection 2.—The Foreign Exchange Control Board* 


Wartime controls exercised by the Foreign Exchange Control Board are dealt 
with on pp. 833-835 of the 1941 Year Book and at pp. 830-833 of the 1942 edition. 
In March, 1946, the Board published a report covering the main aspects of its 
operations from September, 1939, to the end of 1945, a summary of which may be 
found at pp. 981-983 of the 1946 Year Book. In April, 1947, the Board’s Report 
covering operations in 1946 revealed that Canada’s gold and United States dollar 
reserves totalled $1,245,000,000 at the end of that year, a decline of $263,000,000 
from 1945. 


Relationship of the Board’s Functions to the Balance of International 
Payments.—The basic factor affecting the Canadian exchange position is, of 
course, the balance of international payments. This subject is dealt with in detail 
in the Foreign Trade Chapter, at pp. 901-911. In 1946, the flow of Canadian 
import and export trade maintained the traditional pattern of a large import surplus 
from the United States and a large export surplus to the United Kingdom and West- 
ern Europe. The current account deficit in transactions with the United States 
reached an all-time high of $603,000,000: however, $237,000,000 of this deficit 
was covered by gold and United States dollars received in transactions with other 
countries. Inflows of capital to Canada produced an additional $103,000,000 
leaving $263,000,000 as the amount necessary to cover out of gold and United 
States dollar reserves. 

Canada had a current account surplus in trade with the Sterling Area in 1946 
of more than $657,000,000 (excluding Mutual Aid); $150,000,000 of this was financed 
by the sale of gold by the United Kingdom to Canada. The bulk of the balance 
was financed by net credits and advances by Canada to the United Kingdom. 

Transactions with countries other than the United States and the Sterling Area 
showed a balance in Canada’s favour of about $400,000,000. Approximately 
$100,000,000 of this amount represented relief and mutual aid shipments for which 
no payment was received; $210,000,000 was financed by Canadian export credits; 
and $90,000,000 was paid by countries concerned in United States dollars. 

The substantial gold and United States dollar reserves which Canada had 
accumulated at the end of the War provided a breathing space and enabled Canada 
to make imports for cash and, at the same time, substantial exports on credit to assist 


* Revised by R. H. Tarr, Secretary, Foreign Exchange Control Board, Ottawa. 
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in the reconstruction and recovery of those overseas countries whose economies were 
seriously impaired as a result of the War. It is of the utmost importance to Canada 
that the economies of its overseas customers should be restored in order that they 
may ultimately be able to resume mutually profitable trade on a cash basis. 


Changes in Control during 1946.—The changes in control policies and 
methods in 1946 were of minor importance although of interest to considerable 
groups of the public. In September, 1946, the regulations were amended to provide 
that a resident having in his possession United States bank notes and coin to an 
amount not exceeding $100 is not required to sell them to the Board. In line with 
this, the exemption from permit for the export of funds by resident travellers was 
increased from a total of $50 to a total of $150 of which not more than $100 may be 
in United States currency.* Inaddition, a liberal policy has been followed in dealing 
with applications for change of residential status since June, 1944, and during 1946 
the policy was further modified. Change of status is now granted in any case where 
the applicant has a bona fide notification of leaving Canada permanently and has 
obtained permanent entry to the country to which he is destined. Since March, 
1946, the United Kingdom and other Sterling Area controls have ordinarily permitted 
the transfer to Canada of the full amount of legacies (previously restricted to 
£1,000) and other capital payments from Sterling Area estates to Canadian bene- 
ficiaries, as well as certain other types of capital payments which could previously — 


_be made only to blocked sterling accounts. 


At the session of Parliament in 1946, the Foreign Exchange Control Act was 
passed to come into force on Jan. 1, 1947, and to replace and supersede on that date 
the Foreign Exchange Control Order passed under the War Measures Act under 
which exchange control was carried on from its inception in September, 1939. The 
Act also replaces the Exchange Fund Act, 1935, under which the Special. Exchange 
Fund Account, in the name of the Minister of Finance, was originally established. 


New Foreign Exchange Control Regulations were made on Dee. 19, 1946, to 
come into force at the same time as the Foreign Exchange Control Act on Jan. 1, 
1947. These Regulations reflect two notable changes in general foreign exchange 
control policy brought about as the result of new factors arising out of steps that 
Canada and other nations are taking with a view to re-establishing world trade on 
a multilateral basis. | 


Under the terms of the agreement made at the time the $3,750,000,000 credit 
was negotiated with the United States, the United Kingdom was committed to 
make the current sterling receipts of other countries freely available for expenditure 
anywhere by July 15, 1947. Arrangements were made between Canada and the 
United Kingdom under which sterling became transferable on Jan. 1, 1947, between 
Canada and certain other countries, including the United States, in addition to 
countries in the Sterling Area. This meant that Canadian exporters and importers 
have been able, since the beginning of 1947, to trade on a sterling basis, if they wish 
to do so, with a number of countries in addition to those in the Sterling Area.t This 


_ does not mean that the whole of Canada’s surplus with the United Kingdom is now 


* In May, 1947, the amount of United States banknotes and coin which a resident may hold was reduced 
to $10 and the exemption from permit for the export of funds by resident travellers was similarly lowered 
to $25 of which not more than $10 may be in United States currency. 

Tt In August, 1947, the United Kingdom found it necessary to cancel the general arrangements which 
had been made for the transferability of sterling between non-sterling countries because of the drain which 
such arrangements were causing on her United States dollar resources. The consequence is that since that 
date Canadian exporters and importers are again limited generally to trading on a United States dollar 
basis with countries outside the Sterling Area. 
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available to offset a deficiency with other parts of the world, however, since to the 
extent that our exports to the United Kingdom are financed by credit, they cannot 
give rise to any surplus of sterling convertible into other currencies. The main 
significance of the arrangement to Canada is the prospect it offers that, when 
economic recovery in the United Kingdom has proceeded to the point where the bal- 
ance of payments equilibrium has been restored, the whole of Canada’s surplus 
from trade with the United Kingdom will again be available to meet her charac- 
teristic deficit in trade with the United States as was the case before the War. 
Meanwhile, this convertibility of sterling again necessitates the exercise of control 
over sterling transactions and transfers of Canadian dollars from Canada to the 
Sterling Area. 


The other principal change in the new Regulations arises from the extension 
by the Canadian Government of export credits to various European countries to 
assist them in overcoming their difficulties during the transitional period of re- 
establishing their trade. These credits were at first used largely for purchases in 
Canada by the foreign governments concerned. For all other exports the Canadian 
exporter was required to obtain payment in foreign exchange. Several of the 
countries, however, wished to use the credits to finance private trade and at the 
1946 session of Parliament the Export Credits Insurance Act was amended to enable 
this to be done. In line with this, the new Foreign Exchange Control Regulations 
provide that exports from Canada to France, Belgium, Norway and Czechoslovakia, 
as well as to Sterling Area countries, may now be made for settlement either in 
foreign exchange as heretofore or in Canadian dollars paid from a bank account 
in Canada to a resident of one of those countries. 


The Return to Parity of the Canadian Dollar.—In the latter part of 1946, 
after the return to parity of the official rate for United States dollars, the Canadian 
dollar was quoted at a discount in the so-called unofficial market in New York. 
The existence of a spread between the official rate and the rate quoted for the 
Canadian dollar in the unofficial market in the United States is not a new phenome- 
non. In June, 1940, for example, the unofficial quotation in the New York market 
averaged 10 p.c. lower than the official rate and for the year 1940 as a whole, it was 
5 p.c. below the official rate. The most important fact about the unofficial market 
is that transactions in it are entirely restricted to non-residents. Any resident of 
Canada requiring funds for expenditure in the United States for authorized purposes 
is able to obtain them through the official market at the official rate. Furthermore, 
no residents of Canada coming into possession of United States dollars are ever 
authorized to convert them into Canadian dollars through the unofficial market. 


All foreign exchange transactions in which residents of Canada are authorized to ~ 


engage, take place at official rates of exchange. 


There are, however, certain types of capital payments to non-residents which, 
under existing arrangements, are not eligible for conversion into United States funds 
out of Canada’s official reserves. Examples of such payments are the proceeds of 


permitted sales of securities by non-residents in Canada and the proceeds of maturing ~ § 


obligations which are payable in Canadian funds. In the light of the restricted and 
highly specialized nature of the unofficial market for Canadian dollars, it is clear 
that the rate quoted there has limited significance. All but a very small fraction of 


Canada’s unofficial transactions take place at official exchange rates. All current 


account payments to non-residents may be made in foreign exchange obtained in 
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Canada, at official rates. All Canada’s current receipts from transactions with the 
United States dollar area (except some part of the tourist receipts) accrue in the 
form of foreign exchange. The significance of the unofficial market relates, there- 
fore, mainly to capital items. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presents at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to loan and trust companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. However, summary statistics for 1944 and 1945 of provincial companies 
have been supplied by those companies and are included in Table 1 in order to 
complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. It is 
estimated that more than 90 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is repre- 
sented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and repre- 
sentative of the volume of business transacted as compared with Dominion registered 
companies. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that, beginning with 1925, the statistics of loan 
companies and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia and 
brought by the laws of that Province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included in Table 3 as well as those for trust 
companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 1938. In 1920, the 
Dominion Department of Insurance took over the administration of the legislation 
concerning Dominion loan and trust companies—the Department of Finance had 
previously exercised supervision of the activities of these companies. 


As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies increased 
from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, or by 13-3 p.c., but declined 
to $197,455,071 in 1945 or by 7-6 p.c. since 1931. The assets of trust companies 
(not including estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets 
in the same sense as company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 
in 1928 to $278,728,016 in 1945 or by 80-8 p.c. In the former year, the total of 
estates, trust and agency funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in 
the latter year to $3,117,808,409. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings-department deposits. In the war years from 1939 
to 1945 the amount invested in mortgages declined by almost $27,000,000, being 
practically all accounted for by an increase in the amount of bonds and stocks held. 
Of the loan companies operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct 
loan, savings and mortgage business, generally in the more prosperous farming 
communities. 


* Revised under the direction of G. D, Finlayson, C.M.G,, Superintendent of Insurance, Department 
of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for muni- 
cipalities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds is 


restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—The figures of Table 1 are of 
particular interest in the case of trust companies. On account of the nature of their 
functions, they are mainly provincial institutions, their chief duties being intimately 
connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the 


provinces. 


1.—Operations of Provincial and Dominion Loan and Trust Companies as at Dec. 31, 
1944 and 1945 


1944 1945 
Item Provincial Dominion Total Provincial Dominion Total 
Companies | Companies bs Companies | Companies a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— : 
Assets (book values) 58,728,602} 130,945,859} 189,674,461 63,680,642! 133,774,429) 197,455,071 
Liabilities to the 
DULG Te ean ne 33,893,128} 97,780,572} 131,673,700) 38,305,320} 102,665,372) 140,970,692 
Capital Stock— 
Authorized......... 28,107,925} 59,000,000} 87,107,925}. 27,393,545) 56,000,000} 83,393,545 
SUOSCrIDeU mani ets. 16,598,000} 24,905,700} 41,503,700) 16,480,440) 21,208,600) 37,639,040 
iPaid-ipee sere ees 14, 838,455) 18,848,684] 33,687,139 14,766,356] 17,546,687] 32,313,043 
Reserve and contin- 
gency funds......... 8,390, 996 12,834,013] 21,225,009 8,564,267} 12,379,195) 20,948, 462 
Other liabilities to 
shareholders........ 1, 606, 023 1,414, 080 3,020, 103 2,044, 699 1,183,175 3, 227, 874 
Total liabilities to A 
shareholders........ 24,835,474] 33,096,777) 57,932,251 25,375,322} 31,109,057; 56,484,379 
Net profits realized 
GULrInm Veal ate ace 1,048, 683 457, 159 1,505, 842 1,174, 261 651, 448 1, 825, 709 
Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values) 
Company funds..... 61,889,195] 21,284,655} 83,173,850] 67,028,647) 22,475,024) 89,503, 671 
Guaranteed funds...| 123,730,978] 47,741,930] 171,472,908] 136,074,768] 53,149,577) 189,224,345 
Totals, Assets....| 185,620,173} 69,026,585] 254,646,758] 203,103,415) 75,624,601) 278,728,016 
Estates, trust, and 
agency funds...... 2,593, 730,389| 338,978, 141|2, 932, 708, 5302, 754,475,732) 363,332, 677\3, 117, 808, 409 
Capital Stock— ; 
Aithorized: seat 51,130,000] 25,050,000} 76,180,000!) 56,987,800) 25,050,000} 82,037,800 
Subscribed......... 25,270,410} 13,041,570) 38,311,980) 26,223,510 13,458,570! 39,682,080 
Pard-upe ee yee 24, 920, 033 12,311,457} 37,231,490] 25,050,301 12,806,849} 37,857,150 
Reserve and contin- 
gency funds......... 18, 126, 926 7,037,955} 25,164, 881 21, 434, 632 6,932,540} 28,367,172 
Unappropriated sur- 
DIUSES = eee 4,524, 209 1,106,345 5, 630, 554 4,374, 392 1, 266, 391 5, 640, 783 
Net profits realized 
during year......... 2 BOA Ol 987, 688 3,308, 959 2,693,109 1,034, 174 3, 727, 283 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1936-45 


Norz.—For the years 1914-24, see p. 913 of the 1937 Year Book. Figures comparable to those shown 
below for the years 1925-35 are given at p. 985 of the 1946 edition. The figures appearing here include loan 
companies chartered by the-Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the Dominion Department of 
Insurance. Figures given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Sect. 2, pp. 1051-1052). 
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‘ ’ ASSETS 
alge Sek Be RE SE eae WE Lah a mC, Pet el ee 
Y } eect ni I 
ear ebentures, nterest, 
Real er OTE EAEDS Collateral |Stocks, and Woe Ba Rents, etc., Total? 
Estatet Fatato Loans Other ce TY Due and ce 
Company Accrued 
Property 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOBE Wes toe. le 9,770,965 | 97,622,787 271,660 | 21,175,454 | 3,496,046 | 3,928,038 137, 210, 511 
LOST i iets sears 10,593,241 | 97,050,041 134,333 | 20,371,285 | 3,303,863 | 3,891,070 136, 262, 516 
LOSS sya ean cha 10, 436,985 | 97,104,591 112,270 | 20,204,905 | -3, 714,627 3,669, 841 || 136, 139, 642 
1989 sacs Wee Bey 10,310,781 | 96,342,441 103,298 | 19,955,311 5,184,020 | 3,604,690 || 136,358,786 
1 IT Oe ae en eee 10,256, 885 | 93,618, 467 83,334 | 20,295,836 | 4,862,808 | 3,750,882 133, 713, 412 
EE 3 RG ne eae 9,585,580 | 90,359,176 69,759 | 20, 826, 112 5, 611, 182 3,566,036 || 130,795,391 
IUSY DAG De ed eR SL 9,078,029 | 86,545,342 344,072 | 21,723,698 | 5,023, 723 3,244,175 || 126, 662, 960 
O43 FOS Sea e 8,693,127 | 80,043,044 211,535 | 29,790,718 | 5,328,898 2,259,608 || 126,943, 566 
1944S ts LN. 7,326,593 | 73, 668, 635 216,488 | 41,864,820 | 6,301,334 1,311,945 | 130, 945, 859 
TOSS eR aes 5, 933,122 | 69,389, 403 322,607 | 52,328,370 | 4,781,357 942,041 || 133,774, 431 
ae a ee ed pr hy gots Se al 
LIABILITIES 

eae NE ENS og os 

Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 

Year Debentures and 
Debenture Stock 
é Page peers 
apita eserve ssn : ue 
Paid Up Funds Total Deposits and Total4 
Elsewhere Accrued 
Canada and 
Sundries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

BONGee we of 19, 361, 368] 15, 262, 697/36, 005, 271/58, 918, 941 14, 939, 518/26, 250,954) 860,115} 101, 194,543 
NOS i eee Ghies 19, 352, 276) 15, 048, 254/35, 771, 946/57, 506, 233/14, 977, 437/26, 966,644] 765,435] 100,478, 054 
ADS eee ks 19,340, 788/14, 757, 224/35, 478, 233/157, 073, 555 14, 959, 522/27, 668,490} 705,622] 100, 655, 486 
Le has ap ea eee 19, 284, 714/14, 766, 473/35, 469, 842//57, 418, 689 13,390, 796/29, 132,700] 693,353] 100,881,760 
T9405 sa). sce 19, 145, 919/14, 262, 422/34, 711, 441/157, 579, 361 12, 074, 573)28, 276, 323 678,528} 98,988,451 
5 aie oa 19, 082, 481/13, 752, 103/34, 043, 232/156, 959, 420 10, 151, 953/28, 571, 361 633,937} 96,743, 884 
DAD ess chet 19, 038, 552/13, 258, 225/33, 524, 916]/55, 746, 073 8, 269, 161|27, 966, 674 629,124) 92,976,410 
CS ee a Ri 18, 885, 241/12, 966, 837/33, 141, 255//55, 493, 449] 5, 982, 012/31, 239, 958 616,502} 93,777,693 
et eee 18, 848, 684/12, 834, 013/33, 096, 778/|54, 350, 562 3, 732, 950/38, 749, 273 648,751} 97,780,572 
LUE SA eens viet 17, 546, 686/12, 386, 521/31, 109, 057//55, 300, 566 2,491, 347/43, 863,246] 685, 696] 102, 665, 372 
a nk ee ty 
1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 2 Includes other assets. 


‘Includes other liabilities to shareholders. * Includes other liabilities to the public. 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the Federal 


Government, as at Dec. 31, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1914-24 appear at pp. 914-915 of the 1937 Year Book. Figures comparable 


to those shown below for the years 1925-35 are given at pp. 986-987 of the 1946 edition. 


The figures of this 


table include statistics of trust companies chartered by the following Provincial Governments but brought 
in the stated years, under the inspection of the Dominion Department of Insurance: Nova Scotia, 1925; 


New Brunswick, 1934; and Manitoba, 1938. 


———————————————————__—_ nnn 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS 


Loans All 
ment, 
Muni- Cashion tBaty | oe caval 
Year Real cipal on Assets Assets 
On pa’, Stocks Hand |Belonging 
On TT Estate! | School anata tb the of the 
Real % and Other Banke Com. || Companies 
Estate Securities ier panies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOSG teresa etn 5,105,167} . 884,014] 3,304,918] 3,960,552} 461,014) 914,439) 1,744, 454 16,374, 558 
OS Tae tence. cen oe 5,411,003} 971,560] 3,734,913] 4,008,247] 657,507) 724,846] 1,900, 231 17, 408, 307 
MOS Sos ce eves 6,116,342} 901,935] 4,518,886) 4,423,228} 1,103,090) 1,020, 266] 2, 163, 727 20, 247, 474 
ROSOM MT Nas cee 6, 269, 736 816,795] 4,421,183) 4,402,444 1,180,163} 1,025,731] 2,060,366] 20,176,418 
QAO OMe aes 6,714,158} 677,384] 4,206,914) 4, 662, 449 1,221,470] 951,975] 1,775,209} 20,209, 559 
[QAI Serre 6,783,918) 554,609] 3,952,899} 5,253, 427| 1,344,468} 1,143,134) 1,564,326 20,596, 781 
LOAD ee tenet as 6, 599, 744 556,527| 3,466,296} 5,723,054 1,416,195] 1,051, 448} 1,377, 664 20, 190, 928 
19438 ee ea 6,467,018] 413, 860| 3,033,478] 6,636, 500| 1,687,295] 1,152,881} 1,178, 755 20, 569, 787 
OSs ee cet 6,056,591| 438,388] 2,518,320! 7,732,823) 2,271,356] 1,263,031] 1,004, 146 21, 284, 655 
1OEb ire Sates: 5,455,703|  629,592| 1,828,2721 9,741,423] 2,558, 221| 1,318,1431 943, 670 22,475, 024 
GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS 
ee -—0€—0— 0 
Loans Govern- Total 
Year Munieigal Cash on Assets 
On School, Stocks Hand and ae oh 5! ace 
On Real Stocks and Other in Banks . Chaneanteeel 
Estate and Securities Fund 
Securities Owned La 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
O36 fave seo nea 20,474,810 | 5,748,256 | 7,300,519 Nil 1,199, 866 733,156 || 35,456, 607 
NOS Tia tacce. es 21,926,852 | 3,172,609 | 8,525,407 se 1,486, 606 673,202 || 35,784, 676 
TOSS eae ok coe 21,452,863 | 4,025,109 | 9,573,096 S4 1,353, 753 611,322 || 37,016, 143 
1030 Seat 21,235,726 | 2,277,963 | 10,731,590 My 1,219, 212 536,509 || 36,001,000 
1920 amet 20,325,502 | 2,122,552 | 10,907,161 WwW 1,618, 430 508,554 || 35,482,199 
1 NY get Ra Oe 19,467,940 | 2,282,042 | 12,878,023 s 3, 462, 842 480,008 |) 38,570, 855 
1942 Vee kaha, eee 18,746,799 | 2,082,970 | 14,799, 546 ss 1,714, 675 499,783 || 37,843,773 
LGAs ey. oe ete 17,077,122 | 2,631,787 | 18,821,725 326,037 | 2,166,930 480,590 || 41,504,191 
1944 SO Sieh 16,710,530 | 3,483,691 | 23,978,699 332,430 | 2,772,583 463,997 || 47,741,930 
L945 e Met oo cacctes 16, 836,677 | 3,926,532 | 28, 823, 159 340,099 | 2,751, 837 471,274 Il 53,149,578 
patie ith chen MR <i ONES AY Yi ST i ah ee ae Teta RE el a a Be 
LIABILITIES 
WS Wy bk EC a a ae Ss eee eee 
Company Funds Guaranteed Funds 
Liabilities 
Year Liabilities to Shareholders to the 
Public 
oA, Total Principal Total 
Capital Reserve Other atiasti 
Paid Up || Funds | Liabilities} 2°t#! rag 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936 eee 9,803,722] 4,935,216 805,197] 15, 544, 135}, 333, 926] 15,878, 061|| 35,456, 607| 35, 456, 607 
1937. 10,357,757) movoll. tos 542,708] 16,211, 623 359, 026] 16,570, 649|| 35, 784,676] 35, 784, 676 
LOSS hae se 11,949,775] 5,946, 939 584,149] 18, 480, 863 974,982] 19,455, 845]! 37,016, 143) 37,016, 143 
1030 rareewts 11,789,264) 6,002,488 951,071] 18,742, 823 609, 016] 19,351, 839]| 36,001,000} 36,001,000 
T1940 rar ee 11, 867,224) 5,902,904) 1,044,205) 18, 814,333 706, 849| 19,521, 182)) 35,482,198] 35, 482, 198 
TOSI eter 12,253,038} 6,138,528} 1,000,768) 19,392,334 694, 442] 20,086, 776|| 38,570, 855} 38, 570, 855 
1082 ccm 12,128,931) 5,570,759 983,088] 18,682,778 581,153] 19, 263,931) 37, 848,773 37, 843, 773 
OAS et acest 12,171,035} 6,221,929) 1,297,669] 19, 690, 633 477,717| 20,168,350} 41,504,191} 41,504, 191 
19447 ee 12,311,457| 7,037,955) 1,219,898} 20,569,310 507,288] 21,076,598] 47,741,929] 47,741,929 
19458. 12,806, 8491 6,932,540! 1,406,667 21,146,056! 1,165,706! 22,311, 762I| 53, 149,5771 53, 149, 577 


1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 
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4.—Amount of Estates, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
by the Federal Government, as at Dec. 31, 1936-45 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1914-24, are given at p. 915 of the 1937 Year Book; those for the years 
1925-35 at p. 987 of the 1946 edition. Headnote to Table 3 applies also to the figures of this table. 


Estates, Estates, 
Year Trust, and Year Trust, and 
Agency Funds Agency Funds 
$ $ 
1OSG rey etek beth Ae ight dake ck en pd pea VX Wag. 57 OOTY a 1 Br Se) es ee Ore ie Ira 268, 596, 524 
US (ase eaoetehtn ch ee twisted cane Mae tece 228, 155, 009 OY yA co HEE SOLIS SCC ORT ODE 290, 630, 617 
ROS SME ce Re aeE TOS ose Gaydetcta he: 2 Q3GsAG7, TOONe||” WOAH nextel et ieecet ptiiet,<aunom cto he, Maran 313, 457, 551 
OS Oe mtn Parr Itt ole aiocaere tial'ohans: Ti e.<% 242,369, 850 AQHA. lapel eke, trie. odin. tathcats iz pike, 838, 978, 141 
Peas Gata 6 84d Soo alae iphiny ie ale Sg 256 FSi Godel 1040s bate ce ee ce vite ewes Pet. 363, 332, 677 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed 
Money-Lenders 


There have been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, 
three companies that make small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on the 
promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by endorse- 
ments or chattel mortgages. While these companies, under their original charter 
powers, were permitted to make loans on the security of real estate, that power was 
withdrawn by the Small Loans Act, 1939. 


On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, ¢. 23), siicied by the 
Parliament of @ndseine came into force, by which the above-mentioned small loans 
ecompanies and money-lenders licensed thereunder making personal loans of $500 
or less, are limited to a rate of cost of loan not in excess of 2 p.c. per month on out- 
standing balances, and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 P: c. per annum, including 
interest and charges of every description. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1936-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1928-32 will be found at p. 838 of the 1942 Year Book and for the years 
1933-35 a p. 988 of the 1946 edition. 


aoaoaooaooooooooaooaaae>aEea=uuuququuuuuuoooaoaoaoaoeeoeoeeeeaaeaeaeaeaeaaaaeaaeaeaSaSeSeSeSeSEeSESEEaa SS OOO 


ASSETS 
Year Cash on 
Loans Hand and Other Total 
Receivable a. Banks 
$ $ $ $ 

PRU? © hk Ne TOs des BS ted debe oo si els 0% de 4,145, 066 214, 363 32,961 4,392,390 
LTR STNME AC tatty t See BT Ao on tae Utalecela stole at aM 4, 875, 596 261, 864 37,092 5, 174, 552 
MOG melee ard ae be alec ehare Reed ANSE ane ais sete 4,764, 032 412,594 32, 182 5, 208, 808 
SO REMI oe aha ite crate lorelara¥e cievorovel® eheca: ond Ecafece alts Dishane 5,081,320 342, 578 42,781 5, 466, 679 
AC Be So AS Mer Me sacl mee emcca bial ds ainte wns 6, 266, 3362 381,061 181, 806 6, 829, 203 
TERR SS Ns SO Oe Sei at ee ee re 7,557, 414 269, 943 91,569 7,918, 926 
RA eee een 1 gh g's Se ois & clei Wii sase abe, Gt od ele SVaND 8, 485, 590 246, 629 328, 0433 9,060, 262 
Ene Dee MeN ae oR bit Pa Sele ral aia pt wae a ane 9, 768, 506 412,429 415, 4314 10, 596, 366 
ETE ARMIES TPE cc Ins ioluta a ialere ee fad a wel, «Hate 11, 548, 308 542, 359 507, 1794 12, 597, 846 


BR OR Serene! hel deoh, iuoinjnin aie omiths Mhelaye op ale sap RI Ro¢ 13, 354, 915 734, 583 1,911, 3325 16, 000, 830 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1052. 
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5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1936-45—concluded 


LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
Year | JIT] Total 
General] Reserve] Capital | Other Bor- Un- Other Lia- 
Re- for Paid Lia- Total rowed | earned | Lia- Total bilities 
serve | Losses Up bilities Money |Income| bilities® 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1936...| 300,000) 146,658] 976,750): 2,771] 1,426,179) 2,581,710} 315,678) 37,559} 2,934,947) 4,361, 126 
1937..-| 300,000} 220, 308}1,001, 750} 237,643) 1,759,701] 2,920, 840) 361,315} 95,904! 3,378,059] 5, 137, 760 
1938. ..} 318,000} 295,361]1,001, 750} 441,718) 2,056,829} 2,653,334) 348,355} 118,108] 3,119, 797|| 5,176, 626 
1939. ..} 318,000} 351, 850}1, 234,250} 749,666) 2,653,766] 2,265, 834) 369,723] 134,724] 2,770, 281) 5,424, 047 
19401...] 18,000} 421, 488/1, 234, 250)1, 233, 841) 2,907,579} 3,708,366] Nil? | 213,258) 3,921, 624) 6, 829, 203 


1941...] 18,000] 517,9868)1, 234, 250)1, 590, 941) 3,361,177) 4, 258, 853 LY 298, 896] 4,557,749] 7,918, 926 
1942...] 18,000] 576,5898/3, 734, 250)1, 920,499] 6,249,338) 2,572,615 4 238,309} 2,810, 924]| 9,060, 262 
1943...] 18,000] 565,1108/3, 735, 000)2, 393, 312] 6,711,422] 3,570, 695 * 314, 249] 3, 884, 9441/10, 596, 366 
1944...] 18,000} 579,2708/3, 805, 000}2,970,071| 7,372,341] 4,819, 254 - 406,251] 5,225, 505/12, 597, 846 
1945...] 18,000] 586,4288)3, 965, 000/4, 083,179] 8,652,607) 7,077, 840 Be 270,383] 7,348, 223/16, 000, 830 

1First year Small Loans Act in operation. 2Not including balances other than small loans. 
3 Includes $200,000 bonds, debentures and stock. 4 Includes $250,000 bonds. 5 Includes $250,000 
bonds and $1,534,756 balances of loans made in amounts greater than $500. 6 Includes taxes. 
7 No unearned income; since from 1940 small loans have been on an earned basis. 8 Includes business 


other than small loans. 


The Small Loans Companies chartered by the Federal Government show a 
substantial increase in business for 1945 as compared with the previous year. The 
number of loans made to the public during the year increased from 162,242 to 180,781 
or by 11-4 p.c. and the amount of such loans rose from $23,684,406 to $27,767,766. 
The average loan was approximately $154 compared with $146 in 1944. At the 


end of 1945, the loans outstanding were 117,144 to an amount of $13,354,915 or ang ~ 


average of $114 per loan. 


Licensed Money-Lenders.—In addition to the above-mentioned small loans | 


companies, 51 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements of their business, 
showing, for 1945, total assets of $13,881,870, of which balances of small loans 
amounted to $7,020,509, other balances to $4,940,924, bonds, debentures and stocks 
to $563,244, real estate to $162,033, cash to $676,920, and other assets to $518,240. 
Liabilities amounted to $13,881,870, of which borrowed money accounted for 
$8,456,788 and paid shares and partnership capital for $3,172,049. Loans made 
in 1945 numbered 84,149, totalling $14,122,754 and averaging almost $168, an 
increase of 17-9 p.c. in number and 21-8 p.c. in the gross amount; at the end of 
the year there were 58,563 loans outstanding with a total of $7,020,509 averaging 
$120. About 40 p.c. of the loans made in 1945 were between $100 and $200. 
Further details of this type of business are given in the 1945 report ‘Small Loans 
Companies and Money-Lenders Licensed under The Small Loans Act, 1939’, 
published by the Dominion Department of Insurance. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced the sales of Canadian bonds 
through the interesting period covered by the War of 1914-18 and the intervening 
years to the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. In 1940, the first complete year of the 


* Revised from information supplied by E. C. Gould, Statistician, the Monetary Times. 
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War, total sales were far greater than in any previous year. There was a slight 

decrease in 1941 but in each of the years 1942 to 1945, sales were successively higher 

that in any previous year, whereas the 1946 total was 27-8 p.c. lower than that of 
. 1945. 


The year 1946 showed a renewal of interest in municipal and corporation 
sales with the figures of $140,815,491 for municipal sales and $581,499,188 for 
corporation sales constituting a record high. Thus, although the 1946 total of 
$5,853,991,129 showed a decrease in total sales from the 1945 figure of $8, 104,975,794, 
the decrease is mostly accounted for in the decline of Dominion gales from 
$7,747,691,000 in 1945 to $4,974,223,850 in 1946, the trend being away from Domin- 
ion financing to financing by corporations and municipalities. Municipalities and 
corporations have never sold their issues on more favourable terms than during 
1946, the prices offered by financial institutions and investment houses constituting 
a barometer of strong industrial and municipal credit. In addition, the return of 
the Canadian dollar to par on July 5, 1946, removed the exchange deterrent to 
calling issues with a New York payment feature. Asa result, the volume of bonds 
refunded to lower rates in the Canadian market during 1946 was more than twice 
as large as in any previous year. AThighlight of the year’s bond issues in 1946 
came in November with the successful flotation of a new Dominion of Canada 
Savings Loan. Limited to purchases by individuals only, and to not more than 
$2,000 for each individual purchase, the total sales of this issue, which was left 
open, amounted to $489,203,050 at Dec. 31, 1946. The growth of sales and applica- 
tions from the time of the First War Loan of Feb. 1, 1940, to the Savings Loan of 
Nov. 1, 1946, is as follows:— 


Purchases Purchases Total 
Date y by Cash Applications 
Individuals Corporations Sales 
$7000 $’000 $’000 No. 

War Loans— - 

Pebaine1 940.44 8, © 132,000 68, 000 200, 000 178, 363 

Oct gate 1040. 113, 000 187,000 300, 000 150, 890 
Victory Loans— 

June 15, 1941......... 279, 500 450, 900 730, 400 968, 259 

IMaE ra inttOdae ane vs 335, 600 507, 500 843, 100 1, 681, 267 

INOW <1 221949". 2 ie 374, 600 616, 800 991, 400 2,032, 154 

bay PW e943 Sele wes. 529, 500 779, 200 1,308, 700 2,668, 420 

WOW 151043 ees 599, 700 775, 300 1,375,000 3, 033,051 

Misia lee lO44 as 641, 500 763, 500 1,405,000 Ba fom 28: 

Nove M1044 es 766, 400 751, 200 1,517,600 3,327,315 

Maye Lod bes) Tle 836, 300 732, 600 1, 563, 6191 3,178, 275 

Nove al 1045s... 1,221,342 801, 132 2,027,4871 2,947, 6361 
Savines Loan 2— 

Nove 1.01946... 534, 5173 Nil 534, 5173 1, 266, 0004 

1 Department of Finance figure. * Total subscriptions were limited to $2,000 for any one 


individual. 3 As at Aug. 31, 1947. 4 Approximately. 
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6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1937-46 
(From the Monetary Times Annual) 


Norse.—Figures for 1904-25, inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1933 Year Book and for the years 1926-36 
at pp. 990-991 of the 1946 edition. Since 1936 much of the borrowing for the Canadian National Railways 
has been done directly by the Dominion and since the War the Federal Government has advanced money 
to both the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railway Companies for the purchase of equipment. 
For this reason the column heading “‘Railway”’ in previous Year Books has been omitted in this table and 
such small bond issues as have been made by the Canadian Pacific Railway have been included under 
“‘Corporation’’. 

————— 
CLASS OF BOND 


ae ee 
. 


Year Parochial ; 
Dominion! Provincial Municipal and Corporation Total | 
Miscellaneous . 
$ $ $ $ $ ; $ | 
URE Yeas oes Soe 919,000,000 174,362,000 52,137,475 - 119, 946,800 || 1,265, 446, 275 | 
1OS8 2% sche 903, 491, 667 118, 792,000 35, 154, 344 - 75,442,500 || 1,1382,880,511 
Ith eas pmip eae 1,024,585, 000 154, 059, 900 26, 897, 689 - 242,708,600 || 1,448, 251, 189 
NOQZO RS tee eas 2,080,642, 200 168, 820, 000 25,211,093 - 25,777,000 || 2,300, 450,293 
MSY Re re. Rete 1,996,820, 250 69, 736, 000 15,378,095 - 16,081,000 || 2,098,015,345 
i AY Y: OR rae Seren oh 4,156,074, 400 96, 860, 000 23,563, 905 - 13,988,350 || 4,290, 486, 655 
OAS mere tee sefeis 6,770,028,200 |. 97,632,000 14, 228, 986 20, 406, 300 53,055,500 || 6,955, 350, 986 
1944 on Nacsvsis ote 7,319,963, 900 67, 153, 500 113, 225, 6385 10, 612,100 92,063,900 || 7,603,019, 035 
1 RS Ba oe ate alas Beg 7,747,691, 000 162,002,084 30, 430, 210 10, 952, 500 153,900,000 || 8,104,975, 794 — 
MOA Go ite wawecehe 4,974,223, 850 114, 296, 800 140, 815, 491 43, 155, 800 581,499,188 || 5,853, 991, 129 
Rien a AAR RIOR care OR RAMs Tate nee S US ROE EE is A ee 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES 
Se a a SaaEEEE NEED 
Sold Sold in Sold in 
Year : in United United Total 
Canada States Kingdom 
$ $ $ $ 
LM RY fa SAE AO oe eS RG Misco ote 1,177, 196,275 88, 250,000 Nil 1,265, 446, 275 
LOB Be Merci aie ane dtnve craie ie meter omenerart 1,044, 038, 844 40,175,000 48, 666, 667 1,132, 880, 511 
BASRA Reeth ate Meena osha Te Sis siStS 1,316, 651,189 127,500,000 100, 000 1, 448, 251, 1892 
MOA OEM Se terctaiave, ovate scotecsielere tote csatorstotrene 2,300, 075, 293 375,000 Nil 2,300, 450, 293 
Oa serecele ncieistoas beeen cece ee eeeee 2,087,349, 345 10, 666,000 « 2,098,015, 345 
VQAD Nk See isroncic hate Saar ER eee ORS 4, 274, 748, 655 15, 738, 000 s 4,290, 486, 655 
BY Pe Pee rN nea ee AP rer hic HAL; 6, 829, 229, 986 126, 121,000 aS 6, 955, 350, 986 
DOA eo ey cavers alalate Ciavereusatieiate tae 7, 548, 004, 035 55, 015, 0008 oe 7,603,019, 035 
LO45 Pee hig c an sterner cesteye eeeard 8, 024, 957, 794 80,018,000 8,104, 975, 794 
TOA G i. ives: aclars, efake ecots skaters oleniatabele 5, 790, 339, 129 63, 652,000 ie 5, 853, 991, 129 
aE Ee eaiee hy i rusiamevine © 0 Nb EU ee eS a 
1Tncludes treasury-bill financing from 1934. 2Includes $4,000,000 distributed elsewhere. — 


3Not including bonds purchased by Canadian dealers and later sold in the United States. 


Section 4.—Operating Profits of Corporations and Net Income — 
to Stockholders | 


In the 1946 Year Book at pp. 991-995, financial statistics of Canadian corpora- 
tions were given for the years 1936-44. These statistics were taken from the Sta- 
tistical Summary of the Bank of Canada. The study of corporation finances has 
been made by the Bank of Canada since 1936 but in the early years was conducted 
on a more restricted basis. As the study has advanced, the Bank has been able to 
enlarge the field by the inclusion of more and more companies and thus the results 
have become more representative. At the pages referred to in the 1946 Year Book 
the study included 686 companies—those presented below, cover 709 companies 
and the revisions have been carried back to the first year of the series, viz., 1936. 
The figures disclose how the sharply rising level of Dominion taxation has affected 
the business life of the country. Every effort was made by those responsible for 
the study to show the aggregate results on a closely comparable basis: the group © 
companies is wide and includes those of low as well as of high tax status. 
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The ordinary corporation income tax during the war years and up to Jan. 1, 
1947, was 18 p.c. of net profits and there was also a minimum tax on all corporate 
incomes of 22 p.c. under the Excess Profits Tax Act, making an aggregate flat-rate 
tax of 40 p.c. Up to Jan. 1, 1946, the excess profits tax took 100 p.c. of profits in 
excess of 1163 p.c. of standard profits with 20 p.c. refundable; since Jan. 1, 1946, 
excess profits taxation has taken 20 p.c. (in addition to the 40 p.c. flat rate) in excess 
of 1163 p.c. of standard profits. The Budget of June 27, 1946, provided for a flat 
rate of 30 p.c. (to replace the 18 p.c. and 22 p.c. basic rates) and the reduction of the 
20 p.c. excess profits rates to 15 p.c., as from Jan. 1, 1947. 


These rates are to remain in effect to Dec. 31, 1947, after which the 15 p.c. 
excess profits tax is to be abolished. The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, which 
have not (at September, 1947) entered into new taxation agreements with the 
Federal Government, have imposed flat rates of 7 p.c. each, on profits of companies 
operating within their boundaries. 


MILLION MILLION 


PROFIT STATISTICS FOR 709 COMPANIES 
O38: 645 
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Under the new agreements with the Dominion the provinces are permitted to 
impose a 5 p.c. tax on the income of a corporation attributable to its operations in the 
province. This tax will first apply to income of the year 1947. At the time of 
writing (September, 1947), seven provinces had entered into an agreement with the 
Dominion and all had imposed the 5 p.c. corporation income tax. 
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The net income left to stockholders, including the refundable excess profits 
tax, which was $223,000,000 in 1936 and $283,000,000 in 1939 reached a maximum 
of $301,000,000 in 1942 and in 1945 was actually only $273,000,000. The cash 
dividends paid to stockholders were much less in 1944 and 1945 than they were in 
1939, although undistributed profits were, in consequence, that much larger. Depre- 
ciation items, which one would naturally expect to be much heavier in view of the 
intensified operations and the much greater wear and tear on plant, did not show a 
trend unduly out ofline. They did show, however, a gradual upward movement from 
$117,000,000 in 1939 to $191,000,000 in 1942 and a decrease to $147,000,000 in 1945. 
Part of the increase in the earlier years of the War of 1939-45 was accounted for by 
the increased capital investment in plant during those years. This latter item was 
$98,000,000 in 1939 and $155,000,000 in 1941, after which it decreased to $77,000,000 
in 1943 and was up again to $150,000,000 in 1945. . 


7.—Financial Statistics Showing Source and Use of Funds for 709 Industrial 
Companies, 1936-45 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Notr.—The sample includes all those companies with 1941 assets over $200,000 for which consistent 
reports were available in sufficient detail for the period 1936-45. This statement, compiled by the Bank of 
Canada, is designed to show net cash received from all sources and paid out for all purposes: revaluations 
or purely bookkeeping transactions which affect items of the balance sheet, particularly plant, property and 
equipment, preferred and common stock outstanding and, in a few instances, funded debt, are not reflected 
in the statement. Figures are for the respective fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 


Item 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


Source of Funds 


Net income to stockholders (including 


refundable excess profits tax)....... 293.1 285.| 285 | 283 1 278 | 3004) 301} 281 | 270 273 
Cash idividends:.. Bitaee. |. eee so te —182 |—216 |—229 |—220 |—221 |—221 |—205 |—194 |—192 | —190 
Undistributed profits (including re- 

fundable excess profits tax)........ 41 69 6) 63 57 79 96 87 78 83 
Depreciation charges!.........-...... 106 { Bblo | 1208S 117.) 140°" 1704 Lol 8b aoe 147 
Other non-cash charges against cur- ‘ 

rent: INCOMOZS, «5 Meese «as I ores 4 2 2 3 1 4 3 2 2 2 
Totals, Funds from Current Income..| 151 184 118 183 198 | 253 290°} 274 | 237 232 
Issue of common stock............... 10 15 14 9 9 6 4] -—1l}:> 8 20 


—_—_ | —— | — 


Totals, Net Sources of Funds..| 161 | 199 | 132 | 192 | 207 | 259] 294] 273) 245 252 


Use of Funds 

Investment in plant, property and 
CQuIpmMent = 6.5 Sa oe ee —89 |—135 |—100 | —98 |—121 |—155 |—126 | —77 | —98 | —150 
Investment in inventories............ —37 | —56 20 | —51 |—121 |—138 | —18 | —52 43 19 
Investment in other companies....... —7 —6 18 | —23 5 = a 3 —4 —3 

Investment in refundable excess 
DROLES Tax aeciac ocean cere cores - - - - _ - —20 | —34 | —28 —26 
Redemption of funded debt.......... —13 | —16 | —16 | —16 | —22 | —25 | —26 | —14 | —22 a 
Redemption of preferred stock........ —2 —2 —1 5 —2 —2 - —5 —2 —10 

Increase in miscellaneous liabilities 
(less miscellaneous assets)?......... —11 —4} —15 —8§ 13 15 15 - | —19 —40 
Totals..... PRN at se Ren —159 |—219 | —94 |—191 |—248 |—305 |—168 |—179 |—130 | —203 

Increase in working capital, excluding 
anventories:).5 vas5 fee ae eee ene —2 20 | —38 —1 41 46 |—126 | —94 |—115 —49 
Totals, Net Uses of Funds......|—161 |—199 |—132 |—192 |—207 |—259 |—294 |—273 |—245 | —2a2 
1 Includes depletion and deferred development. 2TIncludes amortization of bond discount, 


8 After adjustment relating to tax accruals and other transactions of previous years. 
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It is seen in Table 8 that income and excess profits taxes, which absorbed an 
average of less than 18 p.c. of the net taxable profits in the pre-war years 1936 to 
1938, increased this proportion to no less than 49-4 p.c. in 1945. 


8.—Summary of Profit Statistics for 709 Industrial Companies, 1936-45 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Nors.—Compiled by the Bank of Canada. The sample includes all those companies with 1941 assets 
over $200,000 for which consistent reports were available from 1936-45. The accounts of certain com- 
panies which were available in some or all of these years were not comparable throughout the period and 
had to be excluded. The material is, of course, subject to all the limitations and qualifications which 
apply to the basic accounting statements. Figures are for the respective fiscal years ended nearest to 
Dec. 31 of the year stated. 


Item 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


—_———— |_| |X FE  —_§ |X | |S J | | LL 


Net operating profit (before deprecia- 
GION) PEM Saks heme elena 379 | 455 | 393 | 473 | 598 | 740] 805] 765) 699 684 


Depreciationee. x cses ere ee NS. —106 |—113 |—110 |—117 |—140 |—170 |—191 |—185 |—157 | —147 


Investment and other non-operating 
INCOMO (NEE) GA sei seeds held x Sk 47 50 48 44 40 42 36 38 40 42 


Bond interest (including exchange 
and amortization of discount)....... —49 | —47 | —45 | —45 | —46 | —44 | —43 | —42 | —41 —39 


Net profit before income and excess 
DEO tssbax PLOVISION! 5.0. sce - «c 271. | .7345,| 286) |. 355} 452°] © 568.1-..607_ | 576.) 641 540 


Income and excess profits tax- pro- 


vision (excluding refundable por- 
SION arouses Ree Met tose ate Stet Sac —48 | —60 | —51 | —72 |—174 |—268 |—306 |—295 |—271 | —267 


Net Income to Stockholders!..... 223 | 285 | 235 | 283 | 278 | 300} 301) 281 | 270 203 


Forced savings (refundable portion 
GECXCOSH PT OLLS: FAX) avec sists eros omen - - - - - - | —20 | —34) —28 —27 


Ne scone Available for Divi- 


Net income paid out in cash dividends.| 182 | 216 | 229 | 220 | 221) 221} 205] 194 | 192 190 


Undistributed income (excluding 
FORCOG LAA VINES) 1.0 8e ateeottw sees acces 41 69 6 63 57 79 76 53 50 56 


1 For purposes of comparability any special capital charges made against income account in company 
reports have been added back as well as ‘‘contingent’’ and ‘‘general’’ reserves. Special inventory reserves 
(amounting to 0-5, 0-5, 0-3, 1-7, 5-4, 10-7, 6-2, 3-5, 4-3 and —1-8 in the years 1936-45, respectively), whether 
shown by the company in operating expenses or asan adjustment to earned surplus, have been deducted 
in arriving at net operating profit. 2Includes deferred development and depletion provision 
amounting to 7:8, 10-6, 10-2, 9-6, 10-3, 10-3, 9-9, 8-4, 8-6 and 8-4 in the years 1936-45, respectively. 

The net operating profits before depreciation reached a peak in 1942. Com- 
paring 1937, as a normal year, with the peak year, the increase amounted to 77 p.c. 
Deducting depreciation, investment and other non-operating income, and bond 
interest the aggregate amount left before taxation showed a gain of 75-9 p.c., in 
the same comparison, but after income and excess profits provision the percentage 


of net income available to stockholders showed only a 5-6 p.c. increase. 

The following statement brings together, for each of the years covered in Table 8, 
the proportion of tax to profits made and the trend of net profits. This clearly 
shows that wartime industry in Canada was not permitted to benefit in the way of 
profits from the increased value of business that resulted from the War. 
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Income and P.C. of 
Net Excess Tazes Paid Net Profits 
Year Profit! Profits Tax to Profits after Taxes 
Provision? Shown 
$’000, 000 $’000, 000 p.c. $’000, 000 
LOBE 2. sasha ee at rece ena nee Bhs 271 48 17:7 223 
LOST cicrtss ere Oe ae rca ates ecto eretere 345 60 17-4 285 
TOSS 2h, as ce Se aA osenes Bike oes Le eee 286 Dili ees 17-8 235 
1989S ee ti ecard faves 355 72 20-3 283 
LOLOL Sa tte Re: Oe eT Oe 452 174 38-5 278 
1942 Jog maa teke heen tae eae nie 568 268 47-2 . 300 
UQ4QEY Noe ae teras rae doen 607 306 50-4 301 
AQABicteidrcul Phi ideas ihgengere emia idles hats 576 295 51-2 2813 
10442 bed Mice, CoS See alee aouistants Sale 541 271 50-1 2703 
1945S el oR Seon 540 267 49-4 2738 
_ 1 After depreciation, bond interest and other charges. 2 Exclusive of refundable tax portion. 


3 Including refundable tax portion. 


Analysis by Industries.—The greatest absolute increase was shown by the 
pulp and paper industry where the net income increased from $1,300,000 in 1936 
to $15,800,000 in 1945. Other substantial increases were recorded by the machinery 
industry, retail trade and service, iron, steel and products, and drink. Of the 
relatively few industries showing decreases, the outstanding example was gold mining 
where net income decreased from $38,500,000 in 1936 to $14,300,000 in 1945. 

As was to be expected, the profits when analysed by industries followed similar 
trends as the income by industries though in more exaggerated form. For instance, 
the profits of the machinery industry showed an increase of no less than $36,200,000, 
pulp and paper companies $29,700,000, drink $26,400,000, retail trade and service 
$21,900,000, and iron, steel and products $18,400,000. The profits of gold mines 
decreased over the period by $25,400,000. 


9.—Net Income of 709 Industrial Companies, by Industries, 1936-45 
(In Millions of Dollars) ” 
Norr.—Figures are for the respective fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 


No. of . 
Industry - Com-| 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 19421 | 19431 | 19441 | 19451 
panies | 
Grain mill products........... 7 1-3 1-4) —0-2} 2-1 2-2| 2-0] 1-9] 2-6) 2-8) 2-6 
POO Pe viaic es bau uiatets ete Sharon 52| 8-8] 8-5] 8-5} 14-5] 10-5] 11-3] 12-6] 12-5} 18-0) 12-2 
Drink tar woke acatee aetece aera: 15 6:5 7-2 5-8 6-8 5-4 6-9 8-2 7°6 9-4) 12-3 
Mobsaccowss nc spae. bet. Hoek 3| 6-71 7-0} 7-0| 7-21 6-7]. 6-4] 6-6] 6-6] 6-6] 6:8 
heather swe Weather. eee os 14 0-6} 0-7] 0-4] 0-9] 0-8} 0-6] 1-0] 0-9] 1-2) 1-2 
Rubberic.c ches hop ternaesisger vl 4-7] 1-6] 2-31 + 2-4]  2-3).-3-2] 4-01. 4-4) 93-6) aoe 
Textiles (primary)............ 371 7-1] 6-8] 4-7| 9-9] 8-9} 10-2] 11-0] 9-0} 10-4) 9-5 
Clothing Wan sake coe ee ae BQ ei ts0) Weld) e= 1-7| 1-5} 1-9} 2°4]- 2-3) 2-6 Zak 
Wood products (incl. logging). . 21 1-1 1-4] ,~0-8) s-01+7)-,—-1-4] 1-6) eed 7] ened Oh eek ee 
Bulpingspaperancsws sean 25 1-3 6-7| 0:3 7-7| 15-4] 16-7} 13-0] 12-2} 14-4) 15-8 
Paper products, 5 +. «ics seme sass 26, 1-5] 2-2| 1-8] 2-0] 1-9} 2-4) 2-5] 2-3) 2-4) 2-4 
Printing and publishing........ 4p all 14) eoded 1-4)°° 0°94 -2P a 2) ee 
Iron, steel and products (excl. 

MACHINETY,) 24:3. cips- siassinig blows 55) 6-1] 11-2] 8-2] 13-0] 12-4] 14-1] 15-4] 15-1] 13-8] 12-6 
Machinerya,aasssccac. Ktoakes 60| 5-9| 12-6] 11-0] 8-8] 13-2] 18-5) 22-4] 20-0] 19-1] 17-6 
Electrical machinery and 

SCUPDINOD aris oir lane OT 4 Da gs | un Oe 6-1 6-71 .7-61° 8-9} 8-38) 9-2) aaa 
Gold inin ges faba. Me roa. oa 39] 38-5] 40-4] 43-4] 43-3] 40-7] 36-7] 29-1] 22-4] 16-4) 14-3 
Other non-ferrous metals...... 181 59-5] 85-0] 56-6] 68-6| 67-4] 74-1] 73-0] 68-1] 58-5) 57-1 
Non-metallic minerals (excl. 

FuclS) Ue) es ieee sens lee 93|.. 1-8]. 4:3] ( 4-61> 5-1] 4-8] . 5-2) 5-61... 4-8]. 23:7) Sore 
Coal and natural gas........... 16, 3:8] 4-0} 3-9] 4-61. 4-91: 8-8] 3-6 a:4), o7o) came 
POtwolonin tc". muskets Or Seah 11} 30-2] 33-1] 30-8| 27-3] 23-0] 21-5] 20-0} 22-0} 21-7) 23-0 
Chemicals etes Tht ASE Ors prewar nie SPL Gare 29 8-3 9-9 9-0} 12-2} 11-0} 11-4) 10-3 9+] 9-9} 10-5 
Paints and polishes............ 13} 0-9 1:0} 0-7 1:3 1-3 1:3 1-5 1-4 1-5} 1-6 
Wholesale trade and service... 67| 3-21 3-9] 3-0] 4-81 4-5] 4-8] 5-3] 5-7] 5-0) 62 
Retail trade and service....... 341 3-3] 4-9| 4-8] 5-7] 5-6] 6-8| 7-4] 7-9] 9-2) 103 
Electric utilities Sees Aad 93} 11-1] 13-3] 12-8] 13-1] 13-4] 14-3] 16-1] 16-3] 15-4 15-6 
ommMINiGAtions’.. cr. oeekiekn 61 6-91 «=7-7| «8-O| 8-1] 8-21 9-8} 9-9] 9-3] 9-5} 10-2 
Transportation and storage. ... 20| 0-1] 0-8} 1-2) 1-4] 2-21 4-0] 3-4] 2-6] 2-6) 2-8 
Grain clevatores: ease eek 15} 0-7) —0-5) —1- 0-8] .1-6]-- 2-0]. 1-8| 2-6] -2-5) 92am 


1 Includes the refundable portion of the excess profits tax, amounting to 19-9, 33-7, 28-3 and 27-2iD 
the years 1942-45, respectively. 
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10.—Profits of 709 Industrial Companies before Deduction of Income and Excess 
_ Profits Taxes, by Industries, 1936-45 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Notr.—Figures are for the respective fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of the year stated. 
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No. of 
Industry Com-} 1936 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 19044 1945 
panies 
Grain mill products........... Toe? Be Gia ds Gigs 20512 O22|" Be3h °° 381% G2 9]2"! BB) stag 

OO dette Aan acl patie a 4 ci vie'e 4 52} 11-0) 10-5} 10-6] 19-4) 17-6] 22-3] 26-3] 28-9] 30-5] 99-5 
rinks SPs A VOR ANY eee 15; 8-0) 9-0) 7-3) . 8-5] 9-1] 13-2] 17-0] 17-2] 923-4] 34.4 
NOTOCOIE A ie PO ee aig 2 > 3}. 7-7]. 8-0} 8-0) 8-2): 9-1). 9-7] 11-5] 10-8] 10-6] 11-6 
Weather. ....... CORR Bay O72) 0-8) Ot Leo) Te Tar Oat 4A ORE Oca 
PAD OR GY. cada Slee eth Te Qr 2 2-0 DSi ed Ook Seg yer7 0) wtts a] 29-9)) 1 275 Bhar gsy, 
Textiles (primary)............ 37} 8-7) 8-3} 5-8] 13-0] 20-7] 30-6] 30-6] 18-7] 19-8! 18-7 
Clothing Ve Seas pitas tk 32) 1-3) «1-4 0-21 «2-21 8-3} 4-2] 6-2] 6-21 6-716 -6 
Wood products (inel. logging). . 21 1-4 1-9 1-0}; 2-1 3°3 3-8} 463 4-2) 5-4) 5-6 
Pulp and paver. ..c.cee ce. 25} 2-2! 8-7) 1-5) 10-6} 29-0} 38-4] 26-5! 27-2] 31-21 31.9 
Paper products...... a Se eat 26 1-8} 2-6 2-1 2:4) 3-7] 4-9} 5-7] 6-0 6-0 6-1 
Printing and publishing........ 14, 1-3 1-6 1:3 Tei aeOle, aeaty a Gite 28h OS tl ae 
Iron, steel and products (excl. 

TRAC MINOT) eg beeen Mave ky 55) 7-3} 13-8) 10-0] 17-3} 22-8) 31-4] 38-9] 36-6] 30-4] 95.7 
Maehiner vee... «skit oe et ey 60) 7-3} 15-4) 13-3) 11-1] 24-8! 46-1] 62-7] 61-9] 50-2] 43-5 
Electrical machinery and 

GQUPMCNL. Yas hist etck. oe Zileoreion Oo) 7-3] 7-4] 14-0] 22-5) 25-3) 21-2] 21-0] 14.8 

Old miningy we sees e SI 39) 45-4) 47-5) 51-0] 52-1] 55-0) 51-1] 40-7] 31-1] 22-7] 20-0 
Other non-ferrous metals...... 18) 72-9} 102-9} 69-5] 86-3] 101-9] 120-4] 120-5] 109-6] 92-5 87-1 
Non-metallic minerals (excl. ; 

TUCLS on he teiances . erat. bide 23} 2-3] 5-2) 5-6] 6-3} 8-5! 10-9] 12-1] 8-0] 8-0] 10-6 
Coal and natural gas........... 16} 4-5) 4-9 4-8) 5-8! 6-8) 6-8! 6-1] 6-2! 5-71 6-6 
Agi) st as a ee a a 11) 35-6) 38-9) 36-1) 33-2) 34-1] 35-5) 34-7| 37-5] 38-0] 38-1 
Roeateal a Ya fsa acts ooze: 29; 10-2) 12-1) 11-1] 15-7] 18-6] 22-0] 19-4] 17-7] 19-8! 90-9 
Paints and polishes............ 13 1:1 Beh 0-9. 2256) 492-Ol oe Sab) eBoSh NM SAP iage7)- Bug 
Wholesale trade and service... 67; 38:8] 4-9 3°7 6-3 7-8) 10-3) 12-3) 13-9} 12-6] 13-8 
Retail trade and service....... 34 4-3 6-1 6-0 7-6} 10-0) 13-2) 17-6] 20-5] 22-61 96.2 
Electric utilities............... 23} 14-0} 16-6) 16-0} 16-4} 21-3] 25-7] 34-3] 32-8] 98.3] 31-1 

ommunications. ............. 6 8-4 9-4 9-7 9-8} 12-6] 16-6} 19-8] 21-9] 22-3] 95.4 
Transportation and storage. ... 20). 0-2) 1-1 1-5} 1-8) 3-9} 8-9] 7-8} 6-0] 5-61 6-0 
Grain elevators...........+.-. 15} 0-8] —0-4; —1-4; 1-2) -2-6] 3-4) 3-0) 6-9] 5-6 4-3 

Potalsics sta N ae 7091 271-21 345-11 286-21 354-61 452-5! 568-6! 606-71 576-1! 541-31 540-2 


Section 5.—Forecast of Capital and Maintenance Expenditures 
of Canadian Business* 


One of the most important determinants of the level of business activity is 
the volume of private investment. The volume of private investment, in turn, is 
established largely by businessmen’s evaluations of current and future prospects 
in their respective fields of effort, such as export possibilities, levels of home con- 
sumption, and the costs, prices, taxes, etc., affecting profits. Investment intentions, 
therefore, reflect the judgment of business enterprise on prospects for the future. 


The Department of Reconstruction and Supply has, during the reconversion 
years, initiated a program to obtain annual forecasts of the capital and repair and 
maintenance expenditures of business enterprise. These forecasts are based on 
surveys of investment intentions made and compiled with the assistance of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 1947 forecast, summarized below, covers, 
in part, returns from 12,000 firms in manufacturing, logging, utilities (including 
transportation), construction, banking and large segments of the retail, wholesale 
and service industries. The remainder of the forecast is built up by estimates of 
outlays in the unsurveyed retail, wholesale and service industries, in agriculture 
and in institutional and residential building. As maintenance and repair does not 
augment or replace capital goods, it is excluded from further consideration until 
the last paragraph. 


* Summarized from the report ‘‘Forecast of 1947 Investment by Canadian Business’? published by 
the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
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Capital Expenditures in Recent Years.—During the past, investment 
in capital goods expanded greatly during years of prosperity. Investment 
in Canada in physical durable assets (excluding direct government outlay) rose 


sharply during the boom of the late 1920’s and reached $1,100,000,000 in 1929. . 


By 1933, expenditures of this type had declined to $218,000,000. They then turned 
upward, reaching $632,000,000 in 1937, followed by a moderate reduction in the 
next two years. In 1939, non-governmental investment in physical durable assets 
comprised 9 p.c. of the gross national product of $5,495,000,000 achieved in that year. 

In the years following 1939, production and national income expanded rapidly 
as a result of wartime conditions. There was a consequent impetus to capital-goods 
investment, not only in munitions and related industries, but in other fields where the 
war-induced increase in the national income raised production substantially above the 
pre-war level. However, the large-scale war requirements for basic materials 
kept the production of capital goods to the minimum necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the War. Consequently, an accumulation of needs for capital goods 
took place among the industries less essential for war. 

In spite of this postponement of capital formation, the requirements for war 
production alone necessitated a large investment program, particularly during the 
early years of the War. Investment in physical durable assets by the non-govern- 
mental sector of the economy stood at $842,000,000 in 1941, and receded to only 
moderately lower levels for the next three years. 


Capital Expenditure in the Reconversion Period.—After the end of the 
War, the demand for capital goods was accentuated not only by the accumulation of 
replacement needs, but also because of the requirements of an expanded and altered 
peacetime market. These extensive demands could not be filled immediately; 
time was required for the necessary reorganization of the nation’s productive 
facilities. Reconversion of industry which had commenced before V-E Day was 
speeded up with the conclusion of the War in August, 1945. In the transition 
period that followed, plans were made for re-equipment, modernization and expansion 
of industry to meet civilian needs. 


11.—New Investment in Durable Physical Assets (Excluding Direct Government 
Investments), 1945-47 


a Se : ee a 1946 c 1947 
ype of Enterprise reliminary stimate 
Actual Actual Forecast 
$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
Maniaetiring as. cia; dcaccil poeein tion cee Clee 171 300 443 
Minti SO Poe cele erecta tre Bice Pelee relerens Grane WeatToHe Te eke ole eretotete 15 14 47 
WoO GS:Operations eerie wie be. Somore cae wae, slate mide ol ate tele «sehctots 16 21 17 
Utilities ¥ Fees. a ay, sca cee ee ee et ee 11-7, 217 432 
Construction industry and commercial groups covered in 
SURV EVAR. Vaiss es iiss Ricoto OTe cae Le a a rece 30 55 95 
Totals, Business Enterprise Covered in Survey.......... 349 607 1,034 
Remaining commercial groups? and agriculture (excluding 
NOUSING) co eee AE Ae Se eee Aree ores 167 216 258 
Totals, All Business Enterprise Other Than Residential 
woteah Eetatec: cic gaia) waa peas W ety aing « semeeees 516 823 1, 292 
Institutions and residential buildings?...................0005- 226 312 447 
Totals, Investment in Durable Physical Assets....... 742 1,135 1,739 


_ 1 Includes construction companies, banks, warehousing, wholesale establishments, chain retail stores 
(including chain restaurants, chain service stations, etc.), department stores, laundry and dry cleaning 
establishments and theatres. 2 Includes independent stores, hotels, garages, office buildings, rec- 
reation halls and all other commercial establishments not covered above. 3 Includes residential 
construction by Wartime Housing Limited. 
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As the tempo of change to a peacetime basis picked up, the outlay of the non- 
government sector of the economy on physical durable assets increased rapidly. 
According to Table 2, such capital expenditure amounted in 1945 to $349,146,000 
in 1946 to $606,623,000, and the forecast outlay for 1947 is $1,033,557,000 for all 
business groups covered in the survey. Of the total expended and projected outlay 
on capital account for the three years of $1,989,326,000, it is possible to allocate 
$1,443,000,000 regionally, as follows: Maritimes, $65,000,000; Quebec, $423,000,000; 
Ontario, $682,000,000; Prairie Provinces, $113,000,000; and British Columbia 
$160,000,000. Of the total expended and projected outlay of $914,000,000 on 
the part of the manufacturing industries, the shares of the leading cities have been: 
Montreal, $134,000,000; Toronto, $147,000,000; Hamilton, $50,000,000; Windsor, 
$30,000,000; Winnipeg, $12,000,000; and Vancouver, $34,000,000. 


Forecast of Capital Expenditure in 1947.—Business groups covered by 
the survey expected to make approximately $1,000,000,000 of the forecasted 
aggregate new capital expenditure of a little over $1,700,000,000 in 1947 (Table 1). 
This total (covering the surveyed group only) represents an increase of 70 p.c. 
over the estimated value of investment actually achieved by these groups during 
1946. The most marked expansion appears likely to take place in the mining 
industry, where the expected outlay is several times that of the previous year. 
In utilities, the investment planned for 1947 is nearly twice that accomplished in 
1946. A substantial increase, 73 p.c., is also indicated for the construction industry, 
and for a number of commercial groups covered in the survey. In spite of some 
decline of output and employment in manufacturing following the conclusion of 
the War, good business prospects for 1947 are inducing this important group of 
industries to plan an investment program 48 p.c. greater than that undertaken in 
1946. Woods operations alone of the principal groups covered have indicated a 
moderate decline in the expected value of investment during the coming year. 


For those private sectors not included in the survey, independent estimates 
have been made of what might be considered reasonable objectives for the year, 
taking into account the availability of materials and other relevant considerations. 
These estimates add $700,000,000 to the total outlay and represent an increase 
of approximately 33 p.c. over the realized program for 1946. 


The 70 p.c. increase in the surveyed sector of the business economy plus the 
estimated 33 p.c. in the unsurveyed sector give a combined increase of 53 p.c. in 
the aggregate demand for new physical durable assets over 1946. An investment 
program of this magnitude reflects not only the need for replacement, modernization 
and expansion of industry, but also a healthy optimism about economic development 
in the future on the part of business enterprise. The expansion indicated, however, 
is so substantial over a short period of time that the question arises as to the desira- 
bility of a sharp increase in investment activity that may be followed by a serious 
decline when market prospects lose their present buoyancy. 


With respect to probable realization in 1947, another survey* recently con- 
ducted shows that producers of the principal basic and building materials expect, 
during 1947, to increase their aggregate production by amounts varying generally 


* “Production of Basic and Building Materials in Canada: Outlook, 1947” published by the Economic 
Research Branch, Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
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from 10 to 30 p.c. over the 1946 levels. It seems probable that this increased 


domestic output will be supplemented by larger imports of some supplies custom- 


arily obtained from abroad. A moderate increase in the supply of certain ‘key’ 
materials may permit a more than proportionate increase in aggregate investment, 
particularly when allowance is made for the substitution of materials that may 
occur in some instances. It is unlikely, however, that the available volume of 
supplies, though considerably improved over the previous year, will be sufficient 


physically to support an over-all increase of 53 p.c. in the intended volume of business 


investment in 1947. Scarcity of labour skills, particularly in the construction 
industry, may constitute a further hindrance to the realization of the investment 
intentions. Although some of the intentions may not be realized during 1947, 
it is nevertheless likely that the business investment program will involve an in- 
creased portion of the nation’s productive facilities and will contribute correspond- 
ingly to the maintenance of a high level of national income and employment. 


Forecast of Combined Capital and Repair and Maintenance Expendi- 
tures.—Since the production of new capital goods and the repair and maintenance of 
existing capital goods have to be supplied from the same basic productive facilities, 
total figures for the two provide an indication of total demand that may be placed on 
the capital goods industriesandlabour. Inthe surveyed sector of business enterprise, 
it is estimated that new investment will be 70 p.c. larger and maintenance and 
repair 8 p.c. larger in 1947 than in 1946, with a combined increase of 40 p.c. (Table 12). 
On the assumption that anticipated repair and maintenance expenditures in those 
groups not covered by the survey bear the same relationship to 1946 outlay as in 
those groups covered by the survey, the aggregate contemplated capital, repair 
and maintenance expenditures for all business (excluding direct government) 
would be about one-third above the actual outlay for 1946. In view of the anti- 
cipated small increase in repair and maintenance expenditures, it is likely that most 
of the anticipated increase in the supply of materials and components will go into 
new investment. It still appears, however, that in 1947, as in the previous year, 
business enterprise will find it difficult to realize fully its investment intentions. 


It is forecasted that the surveyed sector of business enterprise will increase 
its outlay for additions to or replacement of buildings by nearly 50 p.c., and contract 
outlay on repair and maintenance of structures by about 13 p.c., for an anticipated 
total construction outlay 20 p.c. larger in 1947 than in 1946. The outlay for new 
machinery and equipment is expected to increase by about 85 p.c. and for mainten- 
ance and repair of machinery and equipment by nearly 25 p.c., for a total increase 
of 55 p.c. 
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An introductory statement summarizing the salient features of the legislation 
covering insurance in general and the fields of Dominion and provincial jurisdiction 
appears at pp. 844-846 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 842-846, contains a special article on the develop- 
ments ‘in fire and casualty insurance in Canada between 1931 and 1940, consequent 
upon the enactment of the three Insurance Acts of 1932. 


INSURANCE IN CANADA DURING THE DEPRESSION AND 
WAR PERIODS 


Life Insurance 


This review brings up to date, in some respects, the record or life insurance 
contained in the Canada Year Book, 1925; a historical review of legislation regarding 
the origin and growth of the business is contained in the 1933 edition. 


In the decade 1916 to 1925 the net amount of life insurance business ieee 
in Canada by Canadian, British, and foreign life companies registered under 
Dominion laws, and the net amount of business in force at the end of the period, 
were each three times the corresponding amounts effected in, and in force at the end 
of, the preceding decade and the amount paid to policyholders was almost exactly 
10 p.c. of the amount effected. 


In the first half of the decade 1926 to 1935, the amount effected was approxi- 
mately 90 p.c. of the amount effected in the whole preceding decade and the amount 
in force at the end of 1930 exceeded by over 55 p.c. the amount in force at the end 
of 1925; the amount paid to policyholders was approximately 10-5 p.c. of the 
amount effected. 


In the second half of the decade 1926 to 1935, the amount effected was little 
more than 70 p.c. of the amount effected in the first half and the amount in force 
at the end of the decade was nearly 4 p.c. less than at the end of 1930, while the 
payments to policyholders were over 26 p.c. of the amount effected and exceeded 


*Material in this Chapter has been’ prepared or revised under the direction of G. D. Finlayson, 
C.M.G., Superintendent of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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the amount paid in the first half of the decade by approximately 67 p.c., the larger 
proportion of which increase was represented by the increased payment of cash 
surrender values of the policies. 


These figures indicate, first, that the impact of the depression, which com- 
menced in 1929, did not seriously disturb the life insurance field before the end of 
' 1930; secondly, that thereafter the effect of the depression was greater than that 
produced by any other period of financial panic, war, or pestilence that Canada has 
experienced; and, thirdly, that the life insurance policies held by a depression- 
stricken public became in effect savings deposits payable on demand to the extent 
of the cash values guaranteed by the policies. 


The experience of the decade 1926 to 1935 has been divided into the two periods 
because the first part was mainly a period of apparent prosperity and the latter a 
period of real depression. The decade that followed may also conveniently be 
divided into two parts, since the first part included the remaining years of the 
depression period and the latter part was almost wholly devoted to the prosecution 
of the War, with its attendant increase in the circulation of money and in the national 
income. The amount of new business effected in the first part of that decade was 
approximately 97 p.c. of that in the latter part of the preceding decade; the net amount 
in force at the middle point of the later decade was over 11 p.c. in excess of the 
amount in force at the end of the preceding decade, while the total payments to 
policyholders were approximately 94 p.c. of the amount paid in the preceding five 
years. A very different trend was experienced in the last half of the decade 1936 
to 1945. New business effected exceeded by approximately 39 p.c. that effected in 
the first half. The amount in force at the end of the period exceeded by approxi- 
mately 40 p.c. the amount in force at its middle point and the payments to policy- 
holders, notwithstanding the payment of war claims, fell below the amount paid 
in the first half by 6 p.c. 


The experience of the Second World War duplicates, so far as the business of 
life insurance is concerned, that of the First World War; the stability of the life 
insurance institution has been more fully recognized by the public than ever before, 
and it will be surprising if the post-war period on which we are entered does not see 
a further great increase in the insurance protection of the Canadian public similar 
to that which characterized the period commencing with the year 1919. 

The foregoing experience is indicated in tabular form by the following figures 
for all companies, which include as well the experience for the earlier decades 
commencing with the year 1875. 


Companies Nat New Net Amount Premiums Total 
Period Registered ‘BilSriess in Force and Annuity Payments 
eee at End of Ef . viclehe at End of Consideration to 
Period! CG Period Received Policyholders 

No. $ $ $ $ 
Toye Se Gea ESS Stipe (@A) 15,074, 258 85, 009, 264 2, 882,387 719,485 
LSZOSTSSD s, shirccrieceekee. 40 (13) 174, 230, 286 149, 962, 146 32, 555, 618 16, 772, 766 
SBE USO Dt ccat meee p re tats 39, ~(12) 416, 508, 562 319, 257, 581 81,310, 433 44, 134, 250 
AUG =DOURY are Wh retehhes foes 52)73 (42) 723, 867, 143 630, 334, 240 154,416,016 85, 761, 613 
OEE | Soe tee tes er 58s. (13) 1, 604,962,050 | 1,311,616,677 318, 655, 586 179, 028, 516 
TGLG LODO ae te otek eects 59 = (13) 4,853,035,411 4,159,019, 848 931, 147, 194 472,977,040 
WOZ6 19308 ce Oe. vote es eae 62 = (15) 4,418,048,363 6,492,283, 194 965, 909, 264 507, 554, 792 
DOA NOSD. . sittras «eid. Sone 62 (19) 3,198,099,186  6,259,158,404  1,083,939,951 850, 047, 201 
ROBO LUAU Grete sot ire’ gs.s-< 59° (18) 3,095,993,7388  6,975,322,460 1,059, 253,965 796, 328, 743 
TOSI 194 Fe lek ek 57. HOLY) 4, 297,504,526 9,751,040,835 1,251,828,908 748, 945, 047 
PE OTALS. aie oe - 22,797,323, 523 - 5, 881,899,322 3,702, 269, 453 


1 Figures in parentheses indicate the number of companies included in the total which were inactive 
in the sense that no new business was transacted. 
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In the statement on p. 1065, the Canadian business of Canadian companies is 
included, as follows:— 


Companies NotNen Net Amount Premiums Total 
Period Registered Pausiniene in Force and Annuity Payments 
gh at End of Effected at End of Consideration to 
Period Period Received Policyholders 
No $ $ $ $ 
DOT ie vs temctewsacieis orators che ere 7 5,077,601 21, 957, 296 707, 256 152,652 
SV GoASS hatte tn Sere cinereus 10 92,815, 053 74,591, 139 12, 792,386 5, 278, 156 
SSG ALSO at ba rercisne ete eerste es 11 245, 869, 453 188, 326, 057 42,034, 660 19, 940, 888 
ICES EUS One Med hha Sick: 22 430,551,779 397, 946, 902 92,930,789 43,402, 141 
AQOG=LOVS acerca’ arctels o20 tim 26 962, 874, 189 829,972, 809 206, 183, 496 105, 560, 227 
1OIG G25 cake shee va bate es 28 2,999, 840,703  2,672,989,676 592, 230, 921 299, 539, 492 
NOZGLOBO mete eh. etn hie 28 2,906,522,666 4,319,370, 209 625, 181,068 336, 329, 564 
ei ORY Aeron aogen oe 28 1,976,741,019 4,164,893, 298 706,314, 305 555,416,582 » 
TOSCS1OA Oe tcicrcs vas clerics 28 1,997,224,913 4,609, 213,977 686, 335,884 501, 502, 145 
1OSTANO4 het. oe wei erates 28 2,865,973,053 6,440,615, 383 819,073, 885 483,391, 125 
TOTALS....:.. - 14, 483, 490, 429 - 3, 783,784,650  2,350,512,972 


The growth of the total business of Canadian companies is shown in the 
following statement:— 


Net . Total 
Net New Amount a Pie tee Total Actuarial Payments to 
Period Business in Force Co : : Y . Paymentsto Reserve at End  Policyholders 
ho Effected at Hind Reo sh aoe Policyholders of Period and Increase 
of Period in Reserve 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TS 7 Seer 5,077,601 ° 21,957, 296 707, 261 152, 652 2,068, 936 - 
1876-1885 93,728, 125 76, 139, 068 13,059, 872 5,330, 487 8, 823, 115 12, 084, 666 
1886 -1895 265, 047, 009 203, 356, 228 44, 634,320 20,599, 111 31, 839, 771 43, 615, 767 
1896-1905 556,509,715 487, 624,079 114, 554, 920 49,198,941 91, 272, 164 108, 631, 334 
1906-1915 1,224,168,192 1,044, 282, 837 294, 124, 940 139, 176, 825 227, 562, 0621 275,466,723! 
1916-1925 4,004,124,315 3,722,569, 189 879, 449, 652 460, 984, 670 688, 566, 0821 921,988,690! 
1926-1930 5,382,136,760 7,298,602,783  1,199,277,809 640,011,663  1,259,253,948 1,210,699, 529 
1931-1935 3,667,972,393  6,991,634,101 1,487,127,114 1,080,324,971 1,588,098,044 1,409, 169,067 
1936-1940 3,300,412,035  7,836,611,820 1,373,849,739  1,014,471,065 2,045,391,799! 1,471,764,8201 
1941-1945 4,278,921,631 10,286,478,923  1,564,926,451 980,048,377 2,725,376,272! 1, 660,032,850! 


ee en a ee ee Re 


eee eee ee a 


1 There are included in these figures reserves approximating $7,500,000 in 1906-15, $80,000,000 in 1916-25, 
$1,400,000 in 1936-40 and $830,000 in 1941-45 on business taken over by reinsurance for which there is no 
corresponding addition to premiums received. 

Investments.—It is now generally conceded that the depression of the 1930’s 
arose from a wave of speculation which swept this continent, if not, indeed, the whole 
world, under the guise of seizing so-called investment opportunities that presented 
themselves on the stock exchanges. While the position of Canadian life insurance 
companies generally was not impaired to the danger point, it appeared desirable to 
modify the investment powers of the companies by legislation. Up to 1932, the 
investment powers enjoyed by the companies were subject to restrictions as to the 
nature and dividend record of corporation stocks that might be acquired, but the 
amount that might be invested by any company in such stocks coming within the 
prescribed conditions was unlimited by statute. In 1932, at the request of the 
companies themselves, the total amount that might be invested by any company 
in common stocks was limited to 15 p.c. of the amount of its ledger assets; companies 
having theretofore exceeded that percentage were debarred from investing further 
in such stocks until, by sales, writing down or increase in ledger assets, the limiting 
percentage was restored. 
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Another important change in investment policy induced not by statute but by 
the judgment of the companies themselves was a decrease in the loans on mortgage 
and a marked increase in the holdings of government bonds. The latter tendency 
gradually and steadily increased throughout the fifteen-year period following the 
onset of the depression until, in the later war years, the full net amount available 
for new investment by the companies was absorbed in government issues. 


The following figures for all Dominion life companies will indicate, as at the end 


. of the years given, the changes due to both of these features of investment policy; 


the trend of the average rate of interest earned on ledger assets during the said years 
is also shown. : 


Investments Held in— Percentages— 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Federal Average 

As at Dec. $1— Pees monet ‘ yee eogee f( A ) yy oe ) eas of 

; OCKS men , (0) 7) ta) nterest 

ads Loans Assets Warned 
$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’00°,000 p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
7 A rim ahr ee a cla! 33 338 1, 436 22 2 24 6-23 
TOS eee cote eects 300 177 301 1,.808 17 10 We 4-59 
RUT ea Aare Ein et ae 260 - 309 306 2,379 11 13 13 4-24 
MOSH eee a rage oe 146 1, 142 267 3,367 4 34 8 - 3-89 


War Mortality.—At the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 few of 
the life insurance policies outstanding in Canada contained any restrictions respecting 
military service and most of the companies whose policies did contain such restrictions 


voluntarily adopted, at the outbreak of the war, a policy of waiving the same and 


undertaking to pay the face amount of the policies becoming claims due to war 
service. For new policies issued after the outbreak of the War, the course adopted 


_ by the different companies was far from uniform and was based largely on the 


degree of optimism or otherwise with which the executives of the companies viewed 
the course and duration of the War; as a rule the provision made for extra premiums 
for war service was far from adequate to meet the extra mortality incurred. With 
the increasing gravity of the war problem, the premiums and restrictions were made 
more onerous and in some cases among the smaller companies became almost 
prohibitive. 


In 1919, the Department of Insurance attempted to collect the figures.for the 
war claims incurred by all companies under Dominion and Provincial laws. The 
resulting figures represented the amount of settlements under the said policies and 
were divided into those relating to policies held by: (a) enlisted men killed in action 
or dying from wounds; (b) enlisted men dying from other causes; (c) other persons 
engaged in war service or civilians dying as a result of war operations. The figures 
were as follows, for the years 1914 to 1918, inclusive:— 


Dominion Licensees 


British and 
. Foreign ye 
Canadian ‘ Provincial 
Item Policyholders eee cite Licensees 
Companies 
$ $ $ 
Se op AZ Ue 2 Sk Ode ao LR 15, 135, 811 1,075,345 1, 864, 369 
ES Pe AMA Pay, PN es sa whl 3. 1, 548, 562 126, 844 198, 213 
CO tPA SRR ee OR ee ir ee is ain 471,045 54,905 35,710 
"TOTALS ORG cong vcs 64.5 Seek 17, 155,418 1,257,094 2,098, 292 
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At the commencement of the Second World War in 1939, the companies took - 


advantage of the experience gained twenty-five years earlier and adopted for policies 
thereafter issued a scale of extra premiums according to branch and geographical 
location of war service based on whatever data were available as to the relative 
hazards incurred. While, with the progress of the War, changes in the war clause 
and scale of premiums became necessary, the following summary indicates fairly well 
the main provisions of the war clause and the said scale of premiums. 


The benefits payable under such policies becoming claims :— 


(a) as a result of death occurring directly or indirectly from aviation training or naval 


or military aviation service; or 


(b) as a result of such service outside of Canada and the United States or within six 


months after the end of such service; or 


(c) as a result of travel or residence outside the said limits and death resulting directly 


or indirectly from the War, 


would be limited to a return of the premiums paid accumulated at 3 p.c. compound 
interest, unless extra premiums for war service were paid on the following scale:— 


I. 


II. 


III. 


iN. 


Military Service Outside of Canada— 
1. All military service other than aviation services except 


the. Army. Medical Corps.cne 6 eee te. te aot ee ee $90 per $1,000 per annum. 
2. Army Medical Corps except nurses.................. $40 per $1,000 per annum. 
Sy. *Nurses....0k&,. Ua daae. Fa BR aes ata teh am ene. $25 per $1,000 per annum. 


Service Outside of Canada— 
Non-combatant units such as Salvation Army, 


iM: C. Ai; Ke Of Cin eter ee ea ee, devas eee $40 per $1,000 per annum. 


Civilian Travel and Residence— 

1. Within the area consisting of the Continents of North 
and South America, including the West Indies, the 
Bermudas, and Newfoundland, together with the 
waters lying between the samesy.it oe oat arae eee es No extra. 


2. Travel to or residence in an area outside the area 


described. abGVensonk. pate ae a ee ee ee Not less than $10 per $1,000 
per annum, depending on 
the length of travel or 


residence, number of 
trips, ete. 
Naval Service and Marine Service Outside of Canada— 
1. Naval service, excluding submarine service.......... Not less than $50 per $1, 000 
i per annum. 
2. Mercantile Marines; 30... sbeienee coer tee $25 per $1,000 per annum. 
The regular War Clause excluding the section 
relating to travel will be included for these risks. 
Aviation Service in Canada— 
1. Groundsmen such as mechanics, repair men, etc..... $10 per $1,000 per annum. 
2, Student pilotea: adic seo ee er ee ee $60 per $1,000 per annum 


on the understanding no 
refund will be made on 
departure from Canada 


within one year. 
3. Experienced Pilots, viz., those with 300 or more flying hours— 


(a) Non-commiissioned ‘Pilots... 3.2 ..7.5-24use «eee $40 per $1,000 per annum. 
(b) Pilot Officers 52 oe gett, oe pee ene eee eee $40 per $1,000 per annum. 
(c)) Flying ‘OQ fitcers: 2s 22 ae, ee tee $35 per $1,000 per annum. 
(dq). BlightiTieutenants 2-22.64. Ses ea ene $25!per, $1,000 per annum. 
(e) Satiadron Leaders:fe esos te ee ae $20 per $1,000 per annum. 
(Gi) Wing Commanders... 3: a ene ee $15 per $1,000 per annum. 
4. Crew, observers, or;photographers................+: $35 per $1,000 per annum. 
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While the record of war mortality experienced by the life insurance companies 
operating in Canada has not yet been fully compiled, it is probable that the following 
figures will be found to be fairly reliable; they relate to the war claims incurred on 
Canadian policies during the period 1939 to 1945, inclusive:— 


Settled by Payment of 
Full Sum Assured 


Settled by Payment of 
Limited Benefit Only 


Total Claims 


Year 
Policies Face Value Policies Face Value Policies Face Value 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

1939 Oe eee 53 50 100, 000 Nil - 50 100, 000 
1940530. . 310 600, 000 60 100, 000 370 700, 000 
ky ieee rere 920 1, 600, 000 200 500, 000 1,120 2,100, 000 
OA 2,630 3,500, 000 750 1,700, 000 3,380 5, 200, 000 
1943 eo at 3, 900 4,300, 000 1,570 3, 100, 000 5,470 7,400, 000 
1944, he cic ote 7,770 7,900,000 4,740 8, 200, 000 12,510 16, 100, 000 
1945.5. .o2.% 6,960 7,000, 000 4,460 8, 200, 000 11,420 15, 200, 000 

TorTaLs 22,540 25,000, 000 11,780 21, 800, 000 34, 320 46, 800, 000 
Deduction 
under lim- 
ited benefit 
clause...... - - - 20,300, 000 - 20, 300, 000 
GRAND 

TOTALS... . — 26, 500, 000 


25, 000, 000 - 1,500, 000 - 


The following additional data respecting the two World Wars, derived from 


sources believed to be accurate, are of interest :— 


Item First World War Second World War 


EYEE LOT Mee wees cksisvaachs  Satecceat ate tekeia charecoiere cocisi Suche 4 years, 3 months 5 years, 11 months 
Number of Canadians enlisted.............. 620, 000 1, 003, 000 
Number of Canadians sent overseas......... 418,000 555, 000 


$1, 700, 000, 000 $20, 256, 000, 0001 


Binancialicost to Canada. .. vic seed ais ce eens 
Canadian claims paid by insurance companies 


AIAG, ceils tate fs tds Ueda we ala iaierd $20, 500, 000 $26, 500, 000 


1Sept. 10, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1947. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance 


Fire Underwriting Experience.—This review of the fire and casualty business 
in Canada follows that appearing in the 1942 edition of the Canada Year Book which 
brought the record of the business up to and including the year 1940. This article 
will review the figures to the end of 1945 so that the story for the decade which saw 
the end of the depression period and all of the Second World War period will be 
complete. 


The experience of fire insurance has, in the view of the trade, a traditional 
relation to the activity or otherwise of general business; that view is that a period 
of depression is a period of high fire loss and vice versa, and there are statistics, as 
well as other considerations, to support that view. If by moral hazard is-‘meant an 
inclination to incendiarism, it is obvious that anyone so inclined is more likely to 
yield in that direction if the business carried on in his insured building is bringing 
him a loss instead of a normal profit but, even if the term implies no criminal intent 
but, merely an involuntary lessening of ordinary caution, a period of inactivity or 
unprofitable business naturally brings a moral hazard making for high fire loss. 


2 . 
—— 
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The notable feature of the depression of the 1930’s is that it brought an un- 
usually low fire-loss ratio in Canada and a correspondingly high rate of fire under- 
writing profit. The figures for the two ratios are given below, the former relating 
losses incurred to premiums written and the latter the fire underwriting profit to 
premiums written. The statement shows also the experience for the decade 1919-28. 


Fire- Rate of Fire Fire- Rate of Fire | 
Year Loss Underwriting Year Loss Underwriting 
Ratio Profit Ratio Profit 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
1919-28......... 52-20 4-70 TOSStke te eaiekeas 40-91 10-07 
1O20h eee ee eee 53-84 1-96 T92G=B8i aes oes 48-42 6°52 
1930 Aa eee 57-80 0-85 L030 oe eer centesis 8-40 12-57 
TOS RL Re cee 59-47 —2-45 1040 ere see 36-84 13-72 
19920 tere etn 64-10 —5-73 TOA Tet eee 36-13 6-30 
LORS spose. cones 52-09 5-43 194 ee len tacos 43-07 6-52 
1984S Rohs tees 40-92 15-41 DY ape Nee AMS 47-04 5-64 
TOSS Malet cant eteae 36-25 15-61 AA eoreresnenaeets 52-56 —6-99 
1936500 tees aoe 34-99 15-84 194 bee ei octets 52-43 —6-13 
1987 Rie ee eee oe 34-88 14-99 


It will be noted that the years that marked the depth of the depression, namely 
1934 to 1937, saw also an unusually low loss ratio and high’ rate of underwriting 
profit and those features have persisted into the war period until, with the slackening 
of wartime production in industry, a marked reversal has taken place. 


The explanation given by many underwriters of the departure from the expected 
experience indicated above is that the severity of the depression in its early years 
had the effect of practically eliminating the equity of owners in their buildings 
occupied for business purposes, so that there was no profit incentive to arson. On 
the other hand, fire prevention organizations regard the change as evidence of the 
effectiveness of their publicity and educational programs in favour of conservation 
of property; perhaps a longer period of post-war conditions is necessary to permit a 
final judgment between these views, but at this writing the prospect for an early — 
reduction of the fire-loss ratio is not bright. 


The Rate of Fire Premium.—The large underwriting profits shown in the above 
statement are not due to any increase in the premium rate. There has been, 
throughout the fifteen years and earlier, a gradual decrease in that rate. The 
aggregate rate for all risks, regardless of the term of the contracts, in 1945 was 
72 cents per $100 insured, while in 1929 the corresponding rate was 82 cents, and 
going back to 1918, $1-06. Such an aggregate rate, however, is affected by the . 
relative proportions of one-year and three-year business written by the companies; 
an increase in the proportion of three-year business will naturally produce an increased 
aggregate premium rate. A fairer estimate of the change over any period is obtained 
by dealing separately with the shorter- and longer-term business. This has been 
done for the years 1939 to 1945 by dealing separately with the one-year term experi- 
ence and adjusting the longer-term experience to a one-year basis. The result is a 
change in the rate of premium for a one-year term per $100 insured from 49 cents 
in 1939 to 46 cents in 1945 or, going back to 1922, from 92 cents. 


The reduction in rate indicated by the foregoing is brought about, not by 
government regulation of rates, but by a healthy competition among different 
groups of insurers, although some underwriters viewing the present trend towards 
higher loss ratios and underwriting losses may question the healthiness of the 
rivalry which has brought about the lower scale of premiums. 
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Casualty Insurance.—The great majority of fire insurance companies 
operating under Dominion registration transact one or more classes of insurance 
other than fire, such as automobile, personal accident and sickness, hail, guarantee, 
and other classes affecting the person and property. ‘These latter classes, however, 
have shown a more rapid rate of growth than has the fire insurance business and in 
1940, for the first time, the volume of casualty premiums exceeded the fire premiums; 
this tendency has increased until, in 1945, the casualty premiums amounted to over 
$69,000,000, while the fire premiums amounted to just over $58,000,000. The 
casualty classes that, at the present time, show the greatest rate of increase are 
automobile, personal accident and sickness, and personal property insurance. 


Number of Operating Companies.—There has been a marked increase in the 
number of companies operating in the fire and casualty field until at the present 
time the total number of such: companies registered by the Department is 320 as 
compared with 280 in 1929. While this increase has occurred in companies of all 
nationalities, Canadian, British, and foreign, the most marked change has been in 
the latter group and the reason for this is probably to be found largely in the restric- 
tion of charter powers of companies domiciled in the United States. | 


Until recently it has been the policy of the States of the United States, by 
which the great majority of insurance companies in that country are organized, to 
prohibit a company authorized to transact fire insurance, for instance, from trans- 
acting also any class of insurance relating to the person, so that such a company 
would be prohibited from issuing personal accident and sickness policies or liability 
policies indemnifying for injury to the person. The result was that while that 
company might issue an automobile policy covering fire, collision, theft, and property 
damage, it could not cover the liability feature indemnifying the insured against 
claims by third parties arising from personal injuries. To overcome this handicap 
the fire insurance companies were driven either to incorporate or acquire separate 
casualty companies to transact the casualty classes involving the insurance of the 
person. The British companies having, as a rule, omnibus powers and the special 
Acts incorporating Canadian companies providing only the one restriction, namely, 
that life insurance business if transacted by companies transacting fire or casualty 
business should have a complete separation of funds, assets, and accounts for the life 
business, there has been no tendency to multiplication of companies. 


It is a matter for gratification that many of the States are at the present time 
inclined to revise their Acts so as to permit a combination of the principal casualty 
classes with fire. The State of New York, for instance, at the session of the 
Legislature in 1946 and 1947 has abandoned the prohibition in RPGS of automobile 
insurance referred to above. 


General . 
Taxation.—The life insurance business in Canada is largely exempt from 


_ taxation in Canada except to the extent that the premium income thereof is subject 


to a specific tax which, since the beginning of the War and up to date, has been 
levied solely by the Federal Government; the rate of that tax is 2 p.c. on the net 
premiums less dividends to policyholders and excluding the ‘consideration for 
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annuities. The only other tax is the tax on profits accruing to the shareholders of 
Canadian companies through their shareholders’ accounts under the Income War 
Tax Act; the amount of that tax in 1945 represented approximately 0-3 p.c. of the 
Canadian premium income and 0-2 p.c. of the total premium income of those 
companies. 


The tax on fire and casualty companies’ profits has enjoyed no similar exemption; 
the profits of those companies have been subject to income and excess profits taxes in 
much the same way as the profits of other industries. The only exception to this is 
that heretofore purely mutual companies have been entirely exempt and with the 
growth of that group of companies the burden of taxation on joint stock companies 
has been a form of discrimination of which the latter group has complained. 


The Royal Commission on Co-operatives, which conducted its investigation 
into the question of taxation of co-operatives generally, received representations on 
the insurance aspect of the question and in their Report of Sept. 25, 1945, they 
recommended :— 


‘1. That the Income War Tax Act and The Excess Profits Tax Act (1940) be 
amended to provide for the taxation of mutual organizations carrying on the business 
in Canada, of fire, casualty and automobile insurance, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations which follow. 


2. That dividends on, or refunds of premiums to policyholders, whether paid in 
cash or applied against renewal premiums, together with any unabsorbed premiums or 
premium deposits returned to or payable to policyholders, and any other amount cred- 
ited to a policyholder or subscriber in such a way that it is exigible by him on giving such 
notice as may be deemed reasonable, be allowed as a deduction in computing taxable 
income. 


3. That joint stock companies and other insurers writing fire, automobile and 
casualty insurance, which pay dividends or make refunds of premiums to policyholders 
be allowed to deduct such dividends or refunds in computing taxable income.’’ 


Following that recommendation, the Income War Tax Act was amended to 
remove the purely mutual fire and casualty companies from the exemption [(1946) 
c. 55, 8. 3, amending s. 4(g)] and to permit the deduction from taxable income by 
any such company, stock or mutual, of dividends to policyholders which during the 
taxation year were:— 


‘‘(a) paid to the policyholder; 


(b) applied in discharge, in whole or in part, of any liability of the policyholder to pay 
premiums to the insurance company; or 


(c) credited to the account of the policyholder on terms that he is entitled to or may 
obtain payment thereof within a period not exceeding thirty days after demand for 
payment by him, if notice of crediting upon such terms has been given to the policy- 
holder by the insurance company.”’ 


[zbidem, s. 4(12), enacting s. 5, ss. (7)] 


An exception to the foregoing is that of the company that derives from the 
insurance of farm property not less than 50 p.c. of its net premium income; such a 
company is exempt from income tax. 


a ae ea) 
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The proportions in which the Canadian premiums of fire and casualty companies 
were distributed in 1945 between the various groups classified as to corporate 
structure, together with the underwriting profits and income and excess profits 
taxes incurred, are given in the following statement:— 


(1) , 2) (3) 
Income 
‘ Under- and Percentages 
Company Premiums writing Excess 
Profit Profits 
Taxes (3) of (1) (3) of (2) 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
CANADIAN— : 
IMC ol a. eeactteraris ccc ete 5, 663, 124 346, 940 Nil - ~ 
Stock mutual.............. 2,875,702 96, 056 24, 100 0-8 25-1 
Joint-stocks ;.)....¢ Rok ay 27,726,521 808, 856 812, 580 2-9 100-5 
TOTALS, CANADIAN....... 36, 265, 347 1,251, 852 836, 680 2-3 66-8 
BritisH— : 
HOME SLOCK. csc Sevan o 36, 194, 361 —1, 542, 206 41,709 0-1 - 
ForEIGn— 
PRECIPTOCAL I ap cicloclekile os 587,412 80, 686 Nil - - 
Deposit-premium mutual.. 1,163,951 123, 632 se - - 
Othermutual eee 9, 764, 964 1,171,397 22 1 1 
JOIBPStOCks eee ace ees 43,973, 812 —71,720 697,621 1-6 - 
ToTaLs, FOREIGN........ 55, 490, 139 1,303,995 697, 643 1-3 53-5 
Ati ComPpaANIEs— 
Reciprocal cere eve oe ase k 587,412 80, 686 Nil = - 
Deposit-premium mutual.. 1,163,951 123, 632 iG = == 
Othermutuale: sere ss. 15, 428, 088 1,518, 337 22 1 1 
Stock mutual... 0...44.. + 92,875, 702 96,056 24, 100 0-8 25-1 
WOMbSLOCK SRK oad cae orem 107, 894, 694 —805,070 1,551,910 1-4 - 
GRAND Tortats, 1945..... 127, 949, 847 1,013, 641 1,576,032 1-2 155-5 
GRAND Torats, 1944..... 117, 154,375 906, 838 2,651, 115 2-3 292-3 


1 Too small to be expressed. 


Provincial Companies.—The foregoing figures relate” in the main to the 
business of Dominion companies and British and foreign companies registered under 
the Acts of the Dominion. There is, in addition, a limited volume of business 
transacted by companies incorporated by the provinces of Canada which have not 
obtained Dominion registration. The outstanding features of the business trans- 
acted in 1940 and 1931 under the two jurisdictions were given in the review of fire 
and casualty insurance in the Canada Year Book, 1942, and this table is now brought 
up to Dee. 31, 1945, the ratios for the two earlier years being retained, as follows:— 


Ratio of Provincial 


Dominion Provincial Licensees to Total 
Class of Business Licensees Licensees 
1946 1940 1931 
; $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c: 
Fire Insurance— 
Insurance in force......... 15, 054, 848, 612 1,491,715, 144 9-02 9-48 12-32 
Net premiums written.... 58,335, 728 6, 205, 250 9-61 9-57 12-49 
. Casualty Insurance— 
Net premiums written.... 69, 217, 942 3,586, 093 4-93 4.43 6-54 
Life Insurance— ‘ 
Insurance in force......... 9,751, 040, 835 213,042,594 2-14 0-94 1-55 
Net premiums received.. 261,176, 100 5,551, 540 2-08 0-97 1-28 
Fraternal Insurance— 
Insurance in force......... 246, 121,776 133,031, 870 35-09 26-07 34-69 
Net premiums received... 4,610,018 2,707,997 37-00 30-20 36-00 
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Constitutional.—The interest of insurers on this continent in this subject 
in recent years has been mainly directed to jurisprudence in the United States and 
particularly the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
United States of America v. South-Eastern Underwriters Association, 322 US. 533, by 
which the long-standing judgment of Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168, of 1869 was 
reversed; the latter judgment declared that issuing a policy of insurance is not a 
transaction of commerce and on the basis of that pronouncement, Courts there, and 
probably here also, have regarded the whole business of insurance as falling outside 
the field of trade and commerce. In one of the earliest constitutional cases, Parsons 
v. The Queen, the Privy Council was apparently influenced in its decision by the 
United States judgment and that case has dominated the thinking of that Board, 
as well as of Canadian Courts, in constitutional cases, particularly those relating to 
insurance, ever since. 


The substance of the reversing decision may be judged from the following 
quotations from the reasons for judgment of the various members of the Court:— 

‘The reasons given in support of the generalization that ‘the business of insurance 

is not commerce’ and can never be conducted so as to constitute ‘Commerce among the 


States’ are inconsistent with many decisions of this Court which have upheld federal 
statutes regulating interstate commerce under the Commerce Clause. 


‘These activities having already been held to constitute interstate commerce, ... 
it would indeed be difficult now to hold that no activities of any insurance company can 
ever constitute interstate commerce so as to make it subject to such (federal) regulation; 


“For constitutional purposes a fiction has been established, and long acted upon 
by the Court, the states, and the Congress, that insurance is not commerce. 


‘‘Any enactment by Congress either of partial or of comprehensive regulations of 
the insurance business would come to us with the most forceful presumption of consti- 
tutional validity. The fiction that insurance is not commerce could not be sustained 
against such a presumption, ... .” 


| ; 
Section 1.—Fire Insurance | 

In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. These were usually situated at the seaports and operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced | 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given at pp. 846-847 
of the 1941 Year Book. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies 
operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. (See p. 837 re 
farmers’ mutuals.) 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Fire Insurance in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part — 
is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation, but may be 
allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 
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In the more detailed analyses of fire insurance dealt with in Table 2, the sta- 
tistics cover only. the operations of companies with Dominion registration, but, 
as shown in Table 1, such companies account for approximately 90 p.c. of the 
insurance in force. 


1.—Fire Insurance in Canada, 1945 


Gross Net in Net Net 


Item Insurance Force at End Premiums Losses 
Written of Year Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Dominion Licensees..............06.. 14, 533, 602,054 | 15,054, 848, 612 58, 335, 728 30, 585, 357 


Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within 
provinces by which they are 
INCOKPOTALEGI Ne src oe ve eos: 793,020,276 | 1,367,302, 367 5, 380, 910 2,788, 060: 
(b) Provincial companies within 
provinces other than those by 


which they are incorporated.... 129, 214,003 124,412,777 824, 340 425,161 
Totals, Provincial Licensees........ 922,234,279 | 1,491,715, 144 6, 205, 250 3, 213, 221 
PlavdeWondows;, ¢ iiss i aes os ose et 188, 184, 085 210, 464, 955 1,359, 590 837, 517 
Grand Totals........... 15, 644,020,418 | 16,757,028, 711 65,900,568 34,636,095 


Subsection 2.—Historical and Operationa! Statistics of Dominion Fire 
Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Dominion Fire Insurance.—The report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1945, shows that at that date 
there were 269 fire insurance companies under Dominion registration; of these, 59 
were Canadian, 73 were British, and 137 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first 
year for which authentic records were collected by the. Department of Insurance, 
27 companies operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 United States. 
The proportionate increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 
59 p.c. to 78 p.c. of the total number is a very marked point of difference between the 
fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely 
by Canadian companies. 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been generally 
downward, although the increases in fire losses experienced in the years from 1941 
to 1945 have had the effect of checking that tendency. The increase in value of 
insurable buildings and their contents tends to increase fire insurance premiums in 
spite of the trend of the average rate. Another factor that has tended to increase 
the amount of premiums’ during the past" few years is that, in the years before 1989, 
fire insurance companies were prohibited under provincial legislation from insuring 
mercantile or manufacturing risks for terms exceeding one year, but since that 
time they have been free to insure such property without a term limitation. The 
figures indicate that this privilege was not taken advantage of to any great extent 
until 1941. 
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2.—Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1900-45 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1869-1899 are given at p. 973 of the 1939 Year Book, and figures for the 
intervening years from 1901-34 at p. 847 of the 1942 edition. 


Losses Paid 


During 
Year 


Percent- 
age of 
Losses 
to Pre- 
miums 


Gross Amount 
of Risks Taken 
During Year 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon 


Average 


Net 
Amount Premiums 
Year in Force at Received 
End of Year During 
Year 
$ $ 

19003 asc 992,332,360 | 8,331,948 

1905ce renee 1,318, 146,495 | 14, 285, 671 

TOO coroners 2,034, 276,740 | 18, 725, 531 

TOTS Reaves « 3,531, 620, 802 | 26, 474, 833 

920 peene ts 5, 969, 872,278 | 50, 527, 937 
1OD5 Caer 7, 583,297,899 | 51,040,0751 
LOS0 eee. 9, 672,996,973 | 52,646, 5201 
eta eva ote 8, 782,698,099 | 40,884, 8761 
LOS Gere 9, 248, 273,260 | 40,218, 2961 
19S armas 9, 773,324,476 | 42,498, 127: 
1 BAS Goce 9,953,905,417 | 42,439, 6881 
1939 aces 10, 200,346,551 | 40,984,276! 
1940 ewe 10, 737,568,226 | 41,922,3121 
1941 38 Fa 11,386, 819,286 | 49,305, 539! 
1042 ee 12,565, 212,694 | 47,272,440! 
1943 see 13,386, 782,873 | 47,153,094! 
194 Bees 14,174, 130,630 | 55,027,051! 
OA iene 15,054, 848,612 | 58,335, 7281 


1 Net premiums written. 


table. 


7, 774, 293 
6,000, 519 
10, 292, 393 
14, 161, 949 
21, 935, 387 


26, 943, 0892 
30, 427, 9682 
14, 821, 4652 
14, 072, 2372 
14, 821, 5362 


17,363, 6702 
15, 738, 9022 
15, 444, 9272 
17, 814, 3222 
20,360, 5342 
22,181, 2442 
28, 921, 9302 
30, 585, 357 2 


2 Net losses incurred. 


written’’, disregarding all reinsurance, assumed or ceded. 


803, 428, 654 
1, 140, 095, 372 
1,817,055, 685 
3,111, 552, 903 
6, 790, 670, 610 


7,646, 026, 535 
10,311, 193, 608 
9,641,773, 674 
9,642, 269, 141 
10, 432, 290, 081 


10, 422, 793, 265 
11,117, 212,274 
12,072,174, 014 
13,345, 610, 185 
12,759, 419, 939 
12, 838, 807, 204 


14, 572, 876,024 
10, 096, 447, 893 4 


3 For 1939 and 


10, 031, 735 
18, 262, 037 
24, 684, 296 
36, 048, 345 
71, 143, 917 


74, 679, 130 
82,700, 147 
67,596, 146 
66, 831, 039 
71,913, 161 


70,735, 709 


71, 854, 4428 


72, 682, 679 
85, 877, 389 
84, 168, 663 


84, 047, 821 
96, 065, 279 
72, 872,125 


: F 9 and later years companies 
were free to insure mercantile and manufacturing property without a term limitation; see text preceding 


4 This figure is not comparable with those for previous years since it indicates ‘‘Gross direct 


Premiums Written and Losses Incurred.—The relationship of losses 
incurred to premiums written is shown for Dominion registered companies by 


provinces in Table 3. 


3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 
and Foreign Companies Operating Under Dominion Registration, by Provinces, 


1944 and 1945. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


British Foreign 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
$ $ $ $ 

165,318 54,356 71,319 12.711 
1,081,318 569, 918 943, 245 890, 647 
918, 023 535, 236 760, 825 418,306 
5,860,056 | 3,704,007 |} 6,885,494 4,646,770 
6,853,375 | 8,162,737 || 7,672,756 4,598,389 
839, 642 288, 163 1,058, 482 370, 404 
567, 866 224, 623 1,054,317 380, 451 
859, 909 588,345 || 1,401,073 824, 730 
2,020, 540 725, 758 2,590, 161 948, 277 
115, 997 1, 643 30,366 —13,098 
19,282,044 | 9,854,786 || 22,468,038 | 13,077,587 
171, 871 62, 565 76,322 29,291 
1, 264,018 466,888 || 1,097,875 432, 891 
1,078, 888 504, 324 930, 550 507, 210 
6, 086, 026 3, 945, 828 7,248, 959 4, 824, 645 
6, 967,359 3,794, 067 8, 234, 644 4, 660, 537 
968, 126 464, 662 1, 230, 505 491,371 
633, 204 162, 437 1, 207, 244 306, 721 
1,060, 268 620, 451 1,579, 700 749, 122 
2,139, 532 968, 571 2,514, 642 1, 214, 663 
126, 500 115, 749 31, 922 24, 409 
20,495,792 | 11,105,542 || 24,152,363 | 13,240,860 


Canadian 
Year and Province 
Premiums Losses 
1944 $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 66, 998 21,506 
INOVaiScotiatteencm pee 626, 911 281,024 
New Brunswick.....:...... 396, 530 246, 195 
Oucheciern sete ae ee 3, 523, 607 2,128,121 
ORTON Sere Cae te eee 5,370, 617 2,001 a22 
Manitobacne sete ee 1,189, 562 428, 222 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,366, 587 423,798 
BA berta sccuers see techn en 1,079, 657 315,075 
British'Columbias..a.02. 1,110, 284 405, 809 
All other Canada!.......... 16, 847 —704 

Canada, 1944........... 14,747,600 | 6,775,168 

1945 

Prince Edward Island...... 69, 349 26, 585 
INOVaiSCObig ae aaeaen oe ne 644, 029 283, 702 
New Brunswick............ 437,777 188, 859 
QUGHEG fete weed eens 3,678,942 | 2,143,508 
COTA: ca stmt en coe nea 5,446,535 | 2,675,350 
Manitoba: cea area 1,300,358 468, 667 
Saskatchewan.............. 1, 288, 320 254, 797 
Alberta yeti Shey Pee 1,124,023 432,492 
British Columbia sane oe 1,123, 542 491,005 
All other Canadal.......... 13,199 5, 136 

Canada, 1945........... 15,126,074 | 6,970,101 


1 Yukon, Northwest Territories and also certain ‘floater business’ that cannot be apportioned to any 


one province. 


0 
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For some years the Department of Insurance has compiled, from information 
supplied by the fire insurance companies registered. to transact business in Canada, 
tables of experience as to premiums and losses by 27 classes of risks agreed upon on the 
basis of direct business written including reinsurance assumed. This experience for 
the five years 1940-44 is given in Table 4. For 1945, the returns were received on a 
“direct written” basis, excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed, and the classi- 
fication was changed and reduced to 21 classes. The 1945 experience is given 
in Table 5. 


4.—Percentages of Net Losses Incurred to Net Premiums Written in Canada by 
All Companies Operating Under Dominion Registration, by Classes of Risks, 
1940-44, with Five-Year Averages, 1940-44. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


SS 8_a—_[_KcwonaoawaOnswe]jowomamawmwq$o7W7W©010nmnm0mm———ewnw_N_N.. Own 


Five-Year 
Class 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Average 
1940-44 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Dwellings—protected................... 35-29 35°77 40-02 39-01 45-89 40-44 
Dwellings—unprotected................. 40-96 40-24 36-26 35-18 37-88 45-30 
All other dwellings and farm property... 45-81 43-40 38-01 36-64 41-87 41-01 
All other two- or three-year risks....... 35-38 44-36 37:86 54-78 57-70 46-07 
Mercantile risks, wholesale stores, and 

warehouses and contents.............. 50-13 45-93 45-65 48-90 60-87 51-17 
Mercantile risks, retail stores and con- 

ONGS eats eek ais Sta, mls oe ay, 38-65 39-00 58-79 51-22 53-83 48-15 
All other mercantile risks............... 22-41 24-84 41-46 42-53 39-19 33°79 
Breweries and malt-houses.............. 3-80 1-04 5-05 2-89 27-76 7-82 

oot and shoe factories................. 35-84 75°43 41-57 174-76 120-13 94-47 
Canning factories. 2.0.5 0.00 oil. 19-03 63-95 139-38 85-42 26-01 65-13 
Confectionery and biscuit factories...... 21-84 60-59 49-38 209-34 35-01 68-89 
Flour and oatmeal mills................ 46-01 58-58. 32-21 167-80 76-06 76-47 
ASPATNPIOWALONS 6h! ole. ck ta ees 16-53 84-75 26-33 18-70 28-83 25-84 
LAUT AT he SO ae og ee So OS 47-51 41-27 54-29 75°32 114-05 69-00 
ei fi UR DS ee lectin ee gipeilatgid si aes venom 39-93 34-29 35-01 83-17 34-64 47-47 
Pamineeryurde er ooh 5 eee 24-14 35°31 44.25 19-27 48-97 35-74 
Machine shops and metal works......... 56-69 32-07 47-66 69-14 52-41 52-09 
Minineisikse te Sisto th eee ae 29-92 17-03 25-44 49-4] 108-90 44.44 
Pork-packing and -curing houses......... 331-92 34-82 44-52 177-23 32-56 107-75 
Pulp'ang paper milisc. 2... Jo. Po... 22-84 23-47 36°55 32-09 42-27 31-81 
Sirent-rar parse. 15-04 10-32 19-45 82-51 49-50 26°17 
BREESE Sy oo alee, Ae a el oti nD ~ 31-95 532-18 92-15 117-55 178-26 
Wood-working factories................. 70-18 53°35 66-42 82°55 100-45 65-96 
Woollen and knitting mills.............. 81-70 44-15 170-57 93-36 130-26 108-61 
All other manufacturing risks........... 41-77 36-91 57-92 76°53 147-30 76°45 
All other one-year and short-term risks . 39-56 35-56 42-26 51-68 49-18 44-01 
Sprinklered risks of whatever nature or 

OCCUPANCY eae seesk Os est or Soe en. 26-25 27-77 27-10 39°53 36-67 31-54 

Rotalsse ern eee 37-20 36-33 43-59 47-22 52-52 43-45 


5.—Percentages of Net Losses Incurred to Net Premiums Written in Canada by All 
Companies Operating Under Dominion Registration, by Classes of Risks, 1945 


(Excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed) 


a ee 
—oooo—or—owOoeooeseaomNwTwuaqononouo eee EE SE __ o_O 


Class 1945 Class 1945 
—————————— _—_——_—____ ———EEee 
Dwellings, excluding farms— Otbrisks of all-imaar : 35008 4) Ao 104-40 
PROGCELEU OEIC Sih ae oe Cee ck ch Se Ook, 57-49 || Saw and shingle mills..................... 51-14 
Protected irame::\. 2)... 0 ok Se o.oo 42-20 || Lumber yards, pulpwood, standing timber. 62-40 
RIGRICMADLOLL 45.0 1s 80% ASS os Ook 33-29 || Wood-working plants..................... 82-18 
Peer pulldings. 2.5.30. .) 88th. ice. 45-39 || Metal-working plants, garages, hangars.... 65-64 
Churches, public buildings, educational and Minsitig reskkat ooo Siti ob Rae bc harsher ait 53-95 
social service institutions................. 72-67 || Railway and public utility risks........... 37-27 
EP INROORE. 5, 2). 05 OR. Meee RE SSR .. 52-26 || Miscellaneous manufacturing risks......... 87-63 
Retail stores, office buildings, banks, Miscellaneous non-manufacturing risks..... 60-83 
Otelgen A). ROLES CHR tc ie ta eS 51-25 || Sprinklered risks of whatever nature or 
Contents of above item.................... 48-85 OCCUDANC Vanier cau ritee Sate et eae: ee 39-55 
Foods, food and beverage plants........... 42-57 || Use and occupancy and profits, excluding 
Flour and cereal mills, grain elevators...... 88-83 TENtAlNSULANCE Mee oe ee ee 78-12 
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Fire Losses.—Closely allied to the subject of fire insurance is the subject of 
fire losses. ‘The Dominion Fire Prevention Association publishes, under the auspices 
of the Dominion Department of Insurance and with the co-operation of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Fire Marshals, a report of the loss of life and property caused by 
fire, from which the information shown in Tables 6 and 7 has been summarized. 
In addition to the data here shown, the report gives such information as: per capita 
losses by provinces and by type of building, numbers of fires reported, origins of 
fires, and criminal investigations arising from fires. 


In 1946, the per capita loss was greatest in Prince Edward Island, being $12-94 
as against the Dominion average of $4-01. The uninsured losses amounted to 
$12,036,085, or 24-4 p.c. of the total as compared with 24-9 p.c. in 1945. The 
55,397 fires reported in 1946, with total property loss amounting to $49,329,863, 
resulted in 408 fatalities—166 men, 78 women and 164 children. 


6.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1926-46 


Nore.—For fire losses from 1923-25, see Statistical Report of Fire Losses in Canada, 1926, published by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance. An estimate of losses from 1898-1922 is published in Statistical 
Bulletin No. 27 (1922), issued by the same Department. 


oe ee eee ee 


Property | Loss per | Deaths Property | Loss per | Deaths 


Year Loss Capita | by Fire Year Loss Capita | by Fire 
$ $ No. $ $ No. 
1926 teres are eras 38, 295,096 4-15 288 L936 3s aecs Vea Liters 21,549, 484 1-95 347 
1927 eee. Grd ne eee 32,254, 084 3°29 465 LOZ Taceeretcl nice. 22,746, 058 2-04 246 
36, 402,018 3°79 314 1938) Banta ed teh: 25,899, 180 2-31 263 
47,499, 746 4-85 233 MOS Dime. a cterstscee 24,632,509 2-18 263 
46, 109, 875 4-70 311 LOADS Eh ha cetiels 22,735, 264 2-01 243 
47,117,334 4-54 251 OAL coe, eerste NS 28,042, 907 2-46 323 
42,193,815 4-06 285 OAD eee) diss ceastes 31, 182, 238 2-70 304 
32,676,314 3-15 254 1943 eps sierra 31,464,710 2-67 319 
25,437, 840 2-44 268 LQ 4AM cee preety - 40, 562,478 3-39 307 
23,221, 521 2-12 293 1945) eae Ralore eters 41,903,020!) 3-46 391 
TOAGR eereste aie revere 49,329,863!) 4-01 408 


Dee eee ee eee ee eee eee eS ee 


1 In addition, losses to the extent of $9, 867,000 in 1945 and $1,443,641 in 1946 occurred in National Defence 
and other Crown properties. 


’.—Fire Losses and Percentages of Losses Covered by Insurance, by Provinces, 1937-46 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Province 
POs EO, : Pc: pe OB 
Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
PE. Island..... 223 62-6 200 56-9 ily 60-6 186 54-3 250 71-2 
Nova Scotia..... 1,409 70-0 1,442 68-3 1, 658 65-8 1,509 67-6 1,545 70-2 ~ 
New Brunswick.. 866 63-6 836 74:7 1,210 74-0 925 71-0 2,353 48-4 
Quebee.ia ve: 62378 6,499 76°4 8,552 79-1 9,334 79-7 7,095 83-2 9, 656 80-5 
Ontario We ehnaies 8,135 79°5 9,397 85°5 7,923 82°8 8,100 84-8 8,727 81-4 
Manitoba........ 893 89-6 1,053 90-9 800 90-1 1,029 91-0 1,213 90-8 
Saskatchewan....| 1,056 64-4 5021) 100-0! 717 77-8 658 96-9 834 78-4 
Alberta Rb), Eee 1,503 87-4 1,387 79-0 1,148 66-7 1, 266 84:5 1, 856 85-0 
British Columbia| 2, 144 85-6 2,530 78:4 1, 706 62-2 1, 967 54-2 1,609 63°3 
Totals. seeees. 22,728 | 78-1 | 25,899 | 81-3 | 24,633 | 77-9 | 22,735 | 80 3 | 28,043 | 77-2 


ag i rs | ee | | ee ee 


es This amount was given as the total loss, no uninsured losses being reported for Saskatchewan in 
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7.—Fire Losses and Percentages of Losses Covered by Insurance, by Provinces, 
1937-46—concluded 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Province 
eis Pp, LEAOE KEP 26: 
Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 
$7000 $000 $7000 $’000 $'000 
Pye isiand:. .... 164 | 84-64 116 | 55-0 247 | 60-1 257 | 59-8 983 | 81-0 
Nova Scotia..... 1, 954 73°36 1, 628 69-0 2,841 62-0 1, 759 72-5 1,116 43-8 
New Brunswick..} 1,414] 90-07 | 1,281 | 63-5 2,028 | 60:0 1,835 | 72-9 1,457 | 64-0 
Wiebee. creek ek 11,271 66-41 | 10,324 80-4 14, 213 72°9 14, 034 79-3 13,413 77-7 
Ontario... cee. 10,679 | 62-17 | 10,664 | 83-7 | 13,857] 81-8 | 14,464] 78-8 | 138,212] 31-2 
Manitoba........ 6 83-56 | 1,352 | 91-0 1,159 | 83-2 1,160 | 86-9 1,661 | 87-0 
Saskatchewan.... 968 | 39-39 893 | 93-0 1,219 | 83-4 939 | 74-1 1,278 | 69-5 
Alberta®..:.3.te4: 1,565 | 75-15 | 1,199} 80-0 1,896 | 91-1 2,208 | 81-7 2,027 | 79-7 


British Columbia 2 524 | 74-36} 4,008] 51-5 3,602 | 57-7 5,247 | 51-0 2,128 | 62-0 
Yukon and 
NiW; Tt. t.. &. sy - - - - - - - - 49 | 43-4 


Totals......... 31,182 | 77-25 | 31,465 | 77-7 | 40,562 | 74-5 | 41,903 | 75-1 | 37,324 | 75-6 


1 First reported in 1946. 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies 


Tables 8 to 10 show for recent years the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
of registered companies transacting fire insurance in Canada. The majority of 
fire insurance companies also transact casualty insurance dealt with in Section 3 
of this Chapter. Owing to the fact that it is.impossible for such companies to 
allocate their assets and liabilities and their general income and expenditure among 
the various types of business transacted, totals only are given here. Table 27, 
p. 1098 gives similar information for registered companies whose transactions are 
confined to casualty insurance. 


8.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1941-45 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


DAMES TA GOmeearai Spe cigatt teiiece’s| scans tas e-tioals 1, 867,789 | 1,833,662 1,958,504 | 1,710,883 1, 874, 593 
Loans on real estate.............0cc00eee 2, 882,921 2,748, 791 2,270, 836 2, 284, 582 2,105, 872 
Bonds, debentures and stocks........... 75,615, 661 | 80,550,247 | 86,510,962 | 89,698,509 | 97,076,704 
_ Agents’ balances and premiums out-| 

Standing 2.5.0. ORE? REINS CR Senn OA 5,307,446 | 6,021,113 | 5,185,794 | 5,781,397 6; 505, 708 
Sraminr ee’. onerdee ees bbe hel? , 5 ses 10,187,048 | 9,248,361 | 10,418,705 | 10,829,062 | 11,849,935 
interesb anc renters Gata cihacwc s weae cat de: 634, 034° 658, 408 624, 908 624, 739 679, 550 
THOR SGOLS tr tr Wate aks heer keane sie pk acs 2,790,480 | 3,378,139 | 3,664,294 | 5,077,414 4,307, 338 
Totals, Canadian Companies...... 99,285,379 | 104,438,721 | 110,634,003 | 116,006,586 | 124,399,700 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


EUS OS ANG eect cco Pos ais beta Fua'e stain, saeee roiece 1,613,201 1, 540, 080 1,465, 834 950, 427 929, 527 
Toans on realestate... 5.0.0. d0cceeeeeee 1,187, 896 1,130, 940 1,022,141 3, 669 28,105 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 45,555,927 | 46,976,611 | 47,914,859 | 47,133,415 | 49, 866,285 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

‘SABDVEY SD Cag) ea ele 3s bi ape ogame 4,386, 098 3, 881, 883 4,043,191 4,574,072 4,819, 942 
ROMS ORE cate ee Sada Socee te wesc etn 7,322, 294 5,961, 404 5, 996, 493 6,919, 414 7,034, 461 
ERECTOSUEONG TONtS..<. <1: is taeeev cess ters 228,079 214,211 199, 024 165, 873 172, 661 
VOther assets in. Canada... ....cc.ce ne gee. 1,104, 336 1, 360, 110 1,282,180 1, 628,590 2,039,276 


Totals, British Companies......... 61,397,831 | 61,065,239 | 61,923,722 | 61,375,460 | 64,890,910 


———_——— | _ | | | 
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8.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1941-45— concluded 


1942 


Nil 
11,700 
41, 218, 108 


3, 895, 640 
12, 624, 985 
204, 396 
243,340 


1943 


Nil 
11, 450 
44,781,193 


3,635,151 
10, 472, 994 
198,001 
402, 886 


8,000 
47, 189, 726 


4,421,711 
10, 818, 160 
215, 240 
1,392,041 


Nil 
7, 750 
52, 602, 388 
4,401, 43 
12,013, 101 


240,396 
1,478, 899 


Item 1941 
$ 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 

Realiestate sce «ae ew aie ic seer eee Nil 
loans on real estatGeee. ce ieuaan tacoma 11, 900 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 37, 822, 648 

Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

Standing were hs eee chee ee nena ore 3, 778, 905 
ASM et Bes cca dhe ee ode deter aete nie ie 13,071, 607 
Interestand rents... cnc ae ne ieee ene eter 203, 726 
Other assetsiin Canada. aq... eec ns oer 194, 945 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 55,083,731 


58,198,169 


59,501,675 


64,044,878 


70,743,970 


nt 


9.—Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1941-45 


1943 


10, 356,038 
20, 290,350 
14, 669, 731 


Se 


45,316,119 


1944 


12, 026, 543 
22, 165, 363 
14, 647, 168 


48,839,074 


1945 


13, 679, 331 
24, 964, 320 
15, 593, 120 


54,236,771 


a 


65,317, 884 
19,072, 815 


67, 167,512 
19, 107, 815 


70, 162, 929 
19,022, 740 


5, 428, 270 
18, 903, 902 
3,253, 620 


6, 421, 046 
21, 185, 456 
_ 3,158,040 


7,885,706 


23, 739, 943 


3,185,419 


nr a 


Item 1941 1942 
$ $ 
Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 

Reserves for unsettled losses............- 8,014, 395 9, 274, 922 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 19,132,926 | 19,818,045 
Sundryittems a0 eee ae eee ee een oes 12,752,449 | 13,876,780 
Totals, Canadian Companies....... 39,899,770 | 42,969,747 

Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
CADItALZ CN hoo RGN cee Rae cee tere 59,385,609 | 61,468,974 
Capital’ stock paiduup.cc ances sate cients = 19,169,440 | 19,072,815 

British Companies 
(In Canada) 

Reserves for unsettled losses............. 4,310, 347 5,012, 739 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 18,619,214 | 18, 848, 113 
Sundry, 1tenis. wae ee eee eee 2,685, 225 3,480, 250 
Totals, British Companies......... 25,614,786 | 27,336,102 

Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
CADIGAL Rene vatectitetsiokorcievae taco nee eens 35, 783,045 | 33, 729, 137 

Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 

Reserves for unsettled losses............. 2,332, 062 3,518, 288 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 16, 522,434 | 17,786, 983 
Sundry. JteMisy ee cesce des at al See 1,886,753 | 2,153,052 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 20,741,249 | 23,458,323 

Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
PeysH 0} yt eae ee Re Fees oo ene he 34,342,482 | 34,739, 846 


3,965, 541 
18, 401, 808 
2,133,744 


24,501,093 


35, 000, 582 


5, 212, 799 
20, 694, 123 
2,982, 601 


28,889,523 


35, 155, 355 


6, 010, 366 
23, 544, 748 
3, 430, 702 


32,985,816 


_—$S—$—$$—— 


37,758,154 


ee Nee oe 


e 
Se 


. 
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10.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Trans- 
acting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Regis- 


tration, 1941-45. 


Item 


INCOME 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Net premiums written, fire and other 


Totals, Canadian Companies....... 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Net premiMUmsiwhitten. coe. cds cen case, 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
POTICHD Vet CHS ae a ties Waele Medea hse siak Gost esit 


Totals, British Companies......... 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Net premiums written................... 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
SUNG Ye DOU S sss. ne ae hiot niacin: aia eR noes 


Totals, Foreign Companies......... 


EXPENDITURE 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Imeurred for claims) (fire) =. ...2-...222 sk. 
General expenses (fire)................... 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders... . 
Premium taxesiand fC@S..5.006 ve cs case esen 
Income waribaxth lie. ih. Eee ARS 
IXCOSS DIOMGS MAK Ta Gee coelos sync. Pees: 
Dividends to policyholders.............. 
British and foreign war taxes............ 


Totals, Canadian Companies...... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Incurred for claims (fire)................ 
General expenses (fire)..............:.... 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
iPreminuy taxes and fees. <5 oossceoe ode 
IRCOME WATER LISS ses e ee 


Totals, British Companies......... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Incurred for claims (fire)................ 
General expenses (fire)......,.....000.+0. 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Premium taxes and f 
ENGCOMOWWVAT BK. Par dios tice boda os tas ke 
ixeenaiprofite tax.u.s.c. vise cs encbes nce 
Dividends or savings credited to sub- 

EIU OTS ON SS ee sho ls's!h lls da Glass O4 bias 


Totals, Foreign Companies. . 


Excess of income over expenditure....... 


1 Included with ‘‘interest’’. 


—_—$————— | | — ef 


3,327,016 


34, 872, 636" 


36, 306, 765 
3,408, 274 
1 


35, 866, 506 
3, 430, 376 
1 


38,199, 652 


39,715,039 


39,296,882 


30, 660, 858 
1, O10, 905 


29,035, 998 
poe 786 


29, 143, 004 
ai 132 


—_— ee 


31,671,763 


29,896,784 


29,983,136 


26, 106, 170 
1,102, 738 
1 


25,770, 191 
1,097, 553 
1 


26, 165, 440 
1,249, 104 
1 


274,208,908 


26,867,744 


27,414,544 


oS |S ae | Of 


5, 780, 342 
6, 917, 920 
8, 930, 847 
8, 188, 532 
1,714, 835 
944, 749 
733, 781 
844, 949 
80, 250 
287, 661 


® 


6, 664, 140 
6, 882, 808 
9,753, 718 
8, 599, 267 
1,479, 112 
968, 629 
771,028 
1,161,193 
261,004 
271, 602 


6,592, 774 
6, 946, 734 
9,302, 636 
8, 639, 456 
1,509, 672 
987, 818 
768, 667 
1,179,519 
236, 942 
610, 738 


34,811,6562/ 36,912, 5013 


36,874,956 4 


3,387, 996 


2, 802, 538 


2, 421, 926 


—_———[ | | 


6, 212, 583 
7, 982, 633 
5, 418, 481 
5, 692, 827 
1,035, 370 

293,115 

390, 748 


6, 992, 162 
7, 627, 252 
5,070, 589 
5, 676, 611 
923, 027 
511,975 
920, 426 


7,921, 087 
7,694, 425 
5, 276, 766 
5, 723, 603 
903, 548 
312, 253 
593, 548 


ee 


24,025,757 


27,722,042 


28,425,230 


4,646, 006 


2,174,742 


1, 557, 906 


7,422, 645 


271, 436 
777, 266 


8,514, 275 


259, 952 
721,576 


9,385, 849 
7,517, 533 
4, 580, 220 
2,818,002 
861, 550 
112,057 
185, 894 


682,726 


23,030,294 


24,748,369 


26,143,831 


4,178,614 


stock redeemed and $187,790 repaid to shareholders. 


4 Includes $100,000 unallocatable expense, 


2,119,375 


1, 270, 713 


1944 1945 
$ $ 
39,031,985 | 42,906,033 
85402, C47 3, 593, 237 
1 
42,524,632 | 46,499,270 
33,545,317 | 36,144, 466 
eed 790, 256 
34,288,316 | 36,934,722 
31,843,023 | 33,805,336 
1, 221, 060 1, 359, 692 
1 1 

33,064,083 | 35,165,028 
8,029, 734 8, 488, 190 
7,588, 183 8, 108, 848 
9,909,110 | 11,176,408 
8,973, 919 9,985, 101 
1, 409, 422 1,507,615 
1, 124, 965 1, 122, 947 
534, 375 430, 582 
848, 977 532, 465 
282, 330 261, 876 
378, 201 122,215 
39,104,2165| 41,836,2473 
3, 420, 416 4, 663, 023 
9,854,786 | 11,105, 542 
8,479, 429 9,064, 407 
6, 023, 953 7,215, 277 
6, 096, 821 6, 683, 517 
1, 011, 887 1,046, 323 
105,385 35, 889 
149, 752 5, 820 
31,722,013 | 35,156,775 
2, 566, 303 1,777, 947 
13,077,587 | 13,240, 860 
8, 629, 549 9,210, 464 
6,151, 913 4,353,741 
3, 470, 294 3, 543, 822 
1,008, 305 1,048, 481 
22,061 38, 689 
39, 362 81,328 
709, 425 735, 323 
33,103,496 | 32,252,708 
—39, 413 2,912,320 


2 Includes $100,000 donation to Government, $100,000 preference 


3 Includes $100,000 preference stock redeemed. 
5 Includes $25,000 repayment of premium on capital. 
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Section 2.—Life Insurance 


The life insurance in force, in Canada, in companies registered by the Dominion 
in 1946 was over $10,812,000,000, an increase of over $1,061,000,000 over the figure 
for 1945. There has been not only an increase in new business, but also a greater 
stability in business written compared with the depression in early war years. 
The effect of these factors is reflected in the ratio of gain in business in force expressed 
as a percentage of tle amount in force at the beginning of the same year. 


Net in Force 


Seg in in Force Per- 
Year at Couns ae the Year cantgoe 

$ $ 
1030/5 Gee ekts rote he ite theres eaeyerorerarene 6, 157,000, 000 335, 000, 000 5-4 
OBS re daerceRate Keine reals ste) sorbic ale ehtalene 6, 221, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 0-6 
19390 erate ace a ete ata res teste em aatetersieceds 6,630,000, 000 146, 000, 000 2-2 
1940'. Pac Aeee Se. Some Oe « bitte eats 6, 776, 000, 000 199,000, 000 2-9 
DOA rere creer e ths oieto ete Sree een Tarek 6, 975, 000, 000 374, 000, 000 5-4 
OBO eos ove scare emectahurershdtet avetot ets ea eens Lake 7,349, 000, 000 527,000, 000! 7-2 
1943) sak SPU BAe ec seater 7,876,000, 000 658, 000, 000 8-4 
19443 2 ROS Aes oe eteeecre ne are betere 8, 534, 000, 000 605, 000, 000 71 
1h). Gea er een 3 Mee Sanicu oink Heimer 9, 139, 000, 000 612, 000, 000 6°7 
1946.) Skt, SOR RSE we cetterrits 9,751,000, 000 1,061,000, 000 10-9 


1 Excluding $44,000,000 adjustment arising out of method of reporting juvenile insurance. 


It is interesting to note the effect of the War of 1939-45 on mortality rates. 
Even, including war losses, the mortality rate did not greatly change, not nearly 
so much as it did during the War of 1914-18. The improvement in civilian mortality 
in recent years appears to have substantially counterbalanced the additional mor- 
tality brought about by war service. The following figures are derived from the 
annual statements filed with the Dominion Department of Insurance by life 
insurance companies. 


Rate of Mortality Rate of Mortality 

Year per 1,000 Lives Year per 1,000 Lives 

Exposed to Risk Exposed to Risk 
1913: (2 Sieh Seakee tees 8-61 TOSS} ec Ls we ncaa meets 6-42 
LOLA Sh mekee tiny. s koeeeete 8-41 NO39 fe shcords,cicva Gateler steko te ane 6-44 
1) Ui aes ey Sens VAI Arh A 8-66 VOLO MERE cece ttuscettttieets site 6°59 
LOGS ec cntee: A eter 10-45 SOA es Rr eitiee acclece eer aietenne 6°77 
TOIT OR estat a once 10-85 ee Pa aria ned SHOU EO CES 6-85 
AGG cede cera aieraistels anretars 13-90 VOAS eon. vk Seta seiee tt eiere 7-15 
AOU? Cero tetas homers 8-08 MT RG OORRE RAD Ocacion ans 8-03 
LODO center ttn meme 7:93 LOAD aetcink wera a cro wie create eters 7°45 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Life Insurance in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Dominion, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by companies 
licensed by the provinces. Statistics of these provincial companies have been 
collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 11 summarizes 
the volume of business transacted by Canadian, British and foreign life companies 
and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion or licensed by the 
provinces. 
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11.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of Licensee and 
by Type of Company, 1945 


New Policies | Net Insurance Net Net 
Item Effected in Force, Premiums Claims 
(net) Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
CLASS OF LICENSEE 
Dominion Licensees— 
Wit STOOTMAPANIGN Seiki ele naades cite O cayeistceieeinece 1,002,576, 955] 9,751,040, 835} 261,176,100 97,638,990 
IP TALOND See occ Se cn eee eas Goiteeoe a 28,879,390} 246,121,776 4,610,018 3, 873, 936 
' Totals, Dominion Licensees.......... | 1,031,456,345| 9,997,162,611| 265,786,118) 101,512,926 
Provincial Licensees— 
Provincial Companies within Province by 
Which They are Incorporated— 
TENS’ COMIPANIOSs “2a. iis k oes Tee ee ee 48,937,916] 187,780,193 4,875,975 1,138, 891 
PAG OENALS sie cece te vse sc aioe citoA ies 13, 232, 360 85,350, 607 1,829,012 1,189, 150 
Provincial Companies in Provinces Other : 
_ Those by Which They are Incorpora- 
ted— 
HoifercOMmpanles: con. ct tony caters wamatee 5, 933,991 25, 262, 401 675, 565 215, 481 
IPASORUGIS “rick ca sc chica eee ae hice ss 6, 829,076 47, 681, 263 878,985 817,731 
Totals, Provincial Licemsees........... 44,933,343} 346,074,464 8,259,537 3,961,250 
Grand Totals........ era ae 1,106,389, 688)10,343,237,075| 274,045,655; 104,874,179 
TYPE OF COMPANY 
Canadian Life— 
IDIOM gates s erccies isis «43 Ratio Se 682,481,020} 6,440,615,383} 166,267,208 60,336, 606 
NEO VANCE! oe ee ed oc pic ted Vota mailers 54,871,907} 218,042,594 5, 551, 540 1,354, 372 
Canadian Fraternal— 
US ATTTOU eee ree cre eee a aecte an 17,772,650} 151,255,637 2,428, 641 2,660, 810 
PHO ETG UAL Daye ner ha sees cole dear Sem at oc ead 20,061,436} 183,031,870 2,707,997 2,006, 881 
AB TAG Ts MELO weer ke tcc rubs dav’ ecstasy asta sens Bote sae 18,326, 511 183,779,511 5, 239, 766 2,620, 057 
OTS D Te Oe ears t tl i ole shes. rst ss ole wlenalauste 301, 769, 424] 3,126, 645,941 89, 669, 126 34, 682,327 
Ore Mer EAE ese iss tisercag/hs vccne one c.oteeusin s 11,106, 740 94, 866, 139 2,181,377 1,213, 126 


Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Dominion 
Registered Life Insurance Companies 


Historical Statistics of Life Insurance.—The net life insurance in force of 
all companies registered by the Dominion was ‘only $35,680,082 in 1869, while in 
1946 it was $10,812,294,224.* The amount per head of the estimated population of 
Canada has more than doubled since 1923—an evidence of the general recognition 
of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependents against 
misfortune. Notable also is the fact that in this field British companies, the leaders 
in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the foreign companies. 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 
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12.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating Under 
Dominion Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded)', 1900-46 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and figures for the 
intervening years from 1901-29 at p. 855 of the 1942 edition. 


Year 
Canadian 
Companies 
$ 
1900 Gece 267, 151,086 
GOs. sitters 397, 946, 902 
TORE Scere 565, 667, 110 
[GL OMe 829,972, 809 
19202..e% Stee 1, 664, 348, 605 
192527 te kek 2,672,989, 676 
p Yat 0 eas, aes ar 4,319,370, 209 
BS eS oe ae 4,409, 707, 938 
1932 sea 4,311, 747, 692 
(CRE cecsode 4,160,351, 570 
1934 ace 3s 4,139,796, 088 
193 oem ee 4,164, 893, 298 
19S Grane ay. 4, 256, 850, 150 
19 Siete 4,304, 631, 608 
1938) fee aes 4,363, 517,357 
OSG eee ars. 4,469,776, 480 
1 O4Q ten aoe 4,609, 213,977 
OGLE meets 4, 835, 925, 659 
1942 Rae 5,184, 568, 369 
194392 eaogtth es 5,586, 515, 285 
DG44e ee ee) 6,001, 984, 634 
TOAD craves: ie 6, 440, 615, 383 
[9464 ree 7,201, 285, 815 


Net Amounts in Force 


British 
Companies 


39, 485, 344 
43, 809, 211 
47,816,775 
58, 087,018 
76, 883, 090 


108, 565, 248 
117,410, 860 
119, 262, 511 
115, 831,319 
113, 807, 916 


116,745, 642 
123, 148, 855 
129,940,311 
137, 862, 702 
140, 838, 697 


145,373, 802 
145, 603, 299 
145, 597,309 
152, 289, 487 
162, 287,617 


171,997, 834 
183,779, 511 
205, 626, 216 


Foreign 
Companies 


124, 433, 416 
188, 578, 127 
242,629, 174 
423, 556, 850 
915, 793, 798 


1,377, 464, 924 
2,055, 502, 125 
2,093, 297,344 
2,044, 029, 535 
1,973, 466, 488 


1,964, 184, 199 
1,971, 116, 251 
2,016, 247,016 
2,099, 130, 736 
2,125, 827, 540 


2,161, 112,305 
2,220, 505, 184 
2,367,027, 774 
2,538, 897, 449 
2,785, 290, 816 


2,965, 501, 763 
3, 126, 645, 941 
3,405,382, 193 


431,069, 846 
630, 334, 240 
856, 113, 059 
1,311, 616, 677 
2,657, 025, 493 


4,159,019, 848 
6, 492, 283, 194 
6, 622, 267,793 
6,471, 608, 546 
6, 247, 625, 974 


6, 220, 725, 929 
6, 259, 158, 404 
6,403, 037,477 
6, 541, 625, 0463 
6, 630, 183, 5943 


6,776, 262, 587 
6,975, 322, 460 
7,348, 550,742 
7, 875, 755, 305 
8, 534, 093, 718 


9,139, 484, 231 
9,751, 040, 835 
10, 812, 294, 224 


Insurance 
in force 
per Head of 
Estimated 


Net Amount 
of New 
Insurance 
Effected 


Population2| during Year 


594-53 


601-43 
612-89 
638 - 62 
675-80 
722-49 


763-21 
804-61 
878-55 


67,729,115 
104, 719, 585 
150, 785, 305 
218, 205, 427 
630, 110, 900 


712,091,889 ~ 
884, 749, 748 
782,716, 064 
653, 249, 366 
578, 585, 659 


595, 194, 820 
588,353, 277 
618, 264, 819 
671, 957, 904 
626, 989, 339 


588,576, 140 
590, 205, 536 
688, 344, 283 
818, 558, 946 
887, 522, 851 


900, 501, 491 
1,002,576, 955 
1,393, 522, 667 


1 For statistics of fraternal insurance, see pp. 1089-1091. 


given at p. 100. 


were transferred from insurance in force in Canada. 


2 Based on estimates of population 


3 During 1937 approximately $85,000,000, and during 1938 approximately $60,000,000 
These amounts represent mainly transfers to business 


out of Canada of certain reinsurances previously classed as Canadian business. They also include transfers 
to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and annuity benefits or options. 


to revision. 


4 Subject 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada during 1945 by 41 active 
companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 3 British and 10 
foreign companies; one of these foreign companies was registered only for the accept- 


ance of reinsurance. 


In addition, there were 9 British and 5 foreign companies 


registered to write insurance; these had practically ceased to write new insurance. 
Two other foreign companies were registered in 1945 but transacted no business in 


Canada in that year. 


The operations analysed in the following tables of this Subsection, with the 
exception of Table 16, cover only those companies under Dominion registration and 


are exclusive of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. 


However, as 


indicated in Table 11, their operations cover about 96 p.c. of the life insurance in 


force in Canada. 


————— 
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13.—Life Insurance in Canada by Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration, 1943-45 


8S8SSs———OowonooT7T*CS0S=aomomumamS 


Policies Effected Policies in Force 
acieetic de Cote vette Net Net Premium Claims 
No. ‘Kevount No. ‘Amount Income Paid! 
$ $_ $ $ 
1943 
Wanadian:s Je are ee ee 275, 583) 578,856,066] 2,719,576] 5,586,515, 285 145,575,912] 50,975,556 
DBTibishews nse hee a ot 5,881] 15,190,620 141,277 162, 287, 617 4, 466, 810 1, 894, 247 
Oreigpe ese Soe ee eee 387,278) 293,476,165 4,390,649] 2,785,290, 816 78,657,280} 29,030, 261 
Totals, 1943.......... 668,742) 887,522,851] 7,251,502} 8,534,093,718 228,700,002} 81,900,064 
1944 : 
Wanadianiag wis: 734. token ce 275,309} 601,896,540] 2,876,145] 6,001,984, 634 155, 626, 868] 57,050, 240 
BSTRUISIRS ae cenit mia ee 6,484] 15,944,248 141,357 171,997, 834 4,654, 059 2,576, 808 
ROreign awe Cee seeks fe 375, 336] 282, 660, 703 4,525,934] 2,965,501, 763 84,145,956} 32,939,911 
Totals, 1944.......... 657,129) 900,501,491; 7,543,436] 9,139, 484, 231 244,426,883} 92,566,959 
1945 
Canadian nsaceek fate te 299,437! 682,481,020} 3,047,549] 6, 440,615,383] 166, 267, 208 60, 336, 606 
BGibIS nee oe eh Peek S| 6,936} 18,326,511 141, 499 183,779, 511 5, 239, 766 2,620, 057 
BOTOIONNGE eon ios ees okt 376,171) 301,769, 424 4,637,124] 3,126, 645, 941 89,669,126] 34,682,327 
Totals, 1945.......... 682, 544/1,002,576,955| 7,826,172] 9,751,040,835 261,176,100) 97,638,990 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


14.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Dominion 
Registration, 1941-45 


———————————————————————————————— 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Canadian Companies— : 
Policies effected ...5 02.000. 5 0c seek No. 243, 024 271,037 275, 583 275, 309 299, 437 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 2,416,747) 2,557,701 2,719,576] 2,876,145} 3,047,549 
Policies become claims............ ee 24,148 24, 233 26, 702 32,359 31,941 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 448,528,133 554,211,294) 578,856,066] 601,896,540} 682,481,020 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |4,835,925,659 5,184,568,369|5,586,515,285|6,001,984,634|6,440,615,383 


Net amounts of policies become 


CLAEIIS RoR eens hala tek oes $ | 47,904,825} 51,136,519} 54,133,244] 65,685,567] 65,384, 684 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 129,111,042} 136,261,960] 145,575,912] 155,626,868] 166, 267, 208 
Net claitis paidt: 272.0 00 $ | 46,578,592} 50,503,188} 50,975,556] 57,050,240] 60,336, 606 
Net outstanding claims............ $ | 10,800,415} 12,247,606} 14,088,335} 17,193,178] 17,069,149 

British Companies— 
Policies*efrected oko. nce soe No. 3,950 5,158 5, 881 6, 484 6, 936 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 143,144 141, 168 141, 277 141, 357 141, 499 
Policies become claims............ 4 2,728 3,482 3,001 3,125 2,953 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ 9,601,527) 13,878,930] 15,190,620] 15,944,248] 18,326,511 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ | 145,597,309 152, 289,487] 162, 287,617] 171,997, 834] 183,779, 511 
Net amounts of policies become 

UES Sd ae. 5p I a 2,995,867; 2,177,806) 2,107,040} 2,920,813] 2,623,828 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ 4,201,066) 4,264,843] 4,466,810) 4,654,059] 5,239,766 
mer ciate paide 8. sc Ok oss $ 2,306,524) 2,669,043} 1,894,247| 2,576,808} 2,620,057 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 1, 087, 521 526, 445 719,375 941,768 740, 255 

Foreign Companies— { 
Policies efected’...... 82. eels: No. 416,141 390, 700 387, 278 375, 336 376,171 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 4,099,983} 4,235,023} 4,390,649] 4,525,934] 4,637,124 
Policies become claims............ ee 67,511 68, 049 78, 166 85, 887 86,375 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 230,214,623] 250,468,722] 293,476,165 282,660,703} 301,769,424 


Net amounts of policies in force... . 


$ |2,367,027,774|2,538,897,449|2,785,290,816|2,965,501, 763/3, 126,645,941 
Net amounts of policies become 


DICTATION [en Seay Ae See ye ore $ | 24,568,919} 25,010,277} 28,610,510] 32,351,099] 34,283,865 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 70,147,130) 75,303,452) 78,657,280} 84,145,956) 89,669, 126 
Netclstms paid! ... 5 .¥as nee eee $ | 26,196,892) 25,888,185} 29,030,261] 32,939,911] 34,682,327 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 2,666,834] 3,323,193| 4,245,994] 4,140,836) 4,187,975 


—_—— | | | 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 
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14.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Dominion 
Registration, 1941-45—concluded 


i ——— 
ooo eS SS v___— 0 _— OOo 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
All Companies— 
Policiesteirectedautecie. eres ei ee No. 663,115 666, 895 668, 742 657, 129 682,544 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 6, 659, 874 6,933,892] 7,251,502 7,543, 436 7,826,172 
Policies become claims............ ef 94, 387 95, 764 107, 869 121,371 121, 269 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 688, 344,283] 818,558,946] 887,522,851) 900, 501, 491/1,002, 576, 955 
Net amounts of policies in force.. Sul 348, 550, 74217, 875, 755, 305) 8, 534, 093, 718)9, 139, 484, 231/9,751,040,835 
Net amounts of policies become 


GAINS) 5125 os give Gath ote Bw ea « tee $ | 75,469,611] 78,324,602) 84,850,794) 100,957,479) 102,292,377 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 203,459,238] 215, 830, 255] 228, 700,002) 244,426,883) 261,176, 100 
Net claims paid’... ast... .nsnee os $ | 75,082,008} 79,060,416} 81,900,064) 92,566,959) 97,638,990 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 14, 554,770 16, 097, 244 19,053,704] 22,275,782] 21,997,379 


a 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


15.— Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1945 


ee 
————————————$<<——K—<S<5<é5€<oaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaaaaaaaaa a OU 0 0090 


New Policies Effected ‘Policies in Force 
Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company | yo, NCR Gacy eed cc Nebiet pigaverage, 
Amount a. Policy Amount a Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies 
Canadian tases sence cook 247,652] 592,885, 011 2,394]  2,411,612]5,379,298,367 22a 
British is eae moar 6,936} 18,326,511 2,642 66,302) 170,464,242 2,571 
HOTOION ck Potsats Givens ee 120, 887} 199, 128, 858 1,647] 1,202, 037}1,824,497,195 1 548 
Totals, Ordinary Policies 375,475) 810,335,380 2,158] 3,679,951)7,374,259,804 2,004 
Industrial and Group 5 
Policies i 
@anadian <4 bias eens ie eek 51,514] 47,950, 457 931 632,706] 377,913,423 597 § 
British. .... save esses ans Nil - = 75,192] 12,080,269 161 
Roreignies: cece cee Aenea cic 255,054! 85,985,014 337|| 3,433,734] 922,982,317 269 
Totals, Industrial and : 
Group Policies........ 306,568] 133,935,471 437|| 4,141, 632/1,312,976,009 317 : 
Se Be A NN EI i GAN te SR ae I oe I oe 


16.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1942-45 


Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 
Type of Insurer Exposed |Terminated Rate Exposed |Terminated Rate 
to Risk by Death | per 1,000 to Risk by Death | per 1,000 
1942 ; 1943 
No. No. No. No. : 
All companies, So arab pl ich 2,903, 078 19,417 6-7 3,111, 509 21, 267 6-8 
All companies, industrial. . 3, 914,079 27,272 7-0 4,003, 160 ' 29,615 7:4 
Fraternal benefit societies... 229, 770 3,496 15-2 254, 030 3, 785 14-9 : 
DOtais.. a eee a ss see 7,046,927 50,185 7-1 7,368,699 54,667 7-4 
ER PAE ESOL 5 Sibel PEERS Oe ey So ANN F 
1944 1945 ; 
No. No. - No. No. F 
All companies, ordinary..... 3,339, 564 26, 897 8-1 3,572,018 26, 020 7:3 
All companies, industrial....| 4,083,770 32,721 8-0 4,137,095 31,379 7:6 ¢ 
Fraternal benefit societies... 265, 712 BMW ir 14-2 283, 587 3, 816 13-5 
WOCAIS* < etiatcas.co asic .-| 7,689,046 63,395 8-2 7,992,700 61,215 7:7 
w 
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Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies 


_ The financial statistics of the following tables cover only life insurance companies 
with Dominion registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial 
licensees. In the cases of British and foreign companies, the figures apply only to 
their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada but, in the case of Canadian 
companies, assets and liabilities, income received and expenditure made, arise 
in part from business abroad. 


17.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1941-45 


Norrt.—One British company transacting fire insurance in Canada transacts also life insurance in 
Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, the assets 
in erate are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 8, 
p. 1079, 


Item 1941. 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies ! ‘ 

FRORIESUALO MP, CREE Reh ot OME ole ehcces 67,365,034] 59,734,780] 52,187,032] 41,263,835] 36,221,517 
Real estate held under agreements of sale.| 30,590,391} 32,266,517] 30,855,034] 28,245,920] 23,682,724 
Hoas onrealiestate.6o8. 002,498 kad. ed. 303, 635, 654) 293,617,264] 274,950,311] 256,021, 923} 266, 830, 202 
Loans on collaterals............... Entre 45,180 52,782 20, 207 23,327 (60,634 
RON OV LORDS eA cred: co seater tensa dia hein eta ols 234, 581,058] 220, 739, 933} 200,100, 880) 183,520,977] 176, 611,493 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 1,828,225 ,622)|2,013,113,261/2,250,955,172|2,517,911,770}2,823,785,410 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 30,040,433) 30,649,587) 29,077,729] 28,672,576} 29,324,740 
Cosh Se eet Ate), a Se. eke eee ek so 40,531,944) 30,559,412) 32,440,072) 29,735,147) 36,262,205 
Outstanding and deferred premiums..... 45,285,249) 46,326,738) 47,989,863) 51,161,312] ‘52,957,821 
Other Qasotanind nee sh hao vl ea 3,283,665] 3,265,522) 3,389,378] 3,517,376) 4,025,247 

Totals, Canadian Companies?.... . . |2,583,584,230| 2, 730,325,796) 2,921,965,678|3,140,074,163|3,449, 751,993 


Sy 


British Companies 


ROA eS COLO uta rsinteoiy fo ok ke cence 929, 364 816, 209 751, 747 454, 220 386, 660 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 1,741 11, 657 15,670 14, 385 12, 937 
Loans-on realestate... ce et bos dines 7,207, 247 6, 573, 986 6,093,272} 5,318,644) 5,032,282 
Toans‘on collaterals... 20-0 te core 13,300 13,300 13,300 13,300) \ 3 
POMGVHORNSI. nee we ce ates 3,096,635] 2,866,709} 2,618,499] 2,296,697] 2,100, 602 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 48,288,400} 46,861,869] 51,690,826} 53,923,196] 58,483, 266 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 547, 295 520, 689 449, 413 398, 836 369, 118 
Cash. a 53 ei BEA BRE AME ioe fuerwr Meee rau 1,391,708} 1,055,095} 1,033,530] 1,342,087) 1,331,945 
Outstanding and deferred premiums..... 456, 525 494,011 486, 494 500, 172 566, 337 
Oihermassotat ee Noe tides teh chet 21,054 5, 151 2,745 3,617 7,676 
Totals, British Companies......... 62,023,269) 59,218,676] 63,155,496) 64,265,154] 68,290,823 


——_————[—_—— | Ys EE Ee 


Foreign Companies 


Real estate.......... BE Waa Pear 4,750,005} 2,840,327} 2,648,794) 2,482,447) 1,484,729 
Real estate held under agreements of sale 3 3 3 3 3 
Loans on real estate... ......csscsecbeces 19,087,557} 18,413,291); 18,018,529] 12,806,994 7, 596, 887 
Loans on collaterals................eee0. 3 3 3 8 z 
MO VGANSE nae. Cea ie ok tate lated ...| 52,980,393] 50,493,067) 47,123,506] 43,765,493] 41,740,177 
Bonds, debentures and stocks........ ..| 474, 263, 435] 507,515,985) 572,418,156) 618,309, 566} 680, 354, 486 
Interest and rent due and accrued 6,764,145) 7,114,264 6, 874, 344 7,372, 756 7,399, 719 
CLUE SS SReis § RRS M EMEC Ee MESO IES 14,446,971] 19,727,299] 15,824,091) 15,199,265] 18,243,645 
Outstanding and deferred premiums..... 9,418,481) 10,127,401) 11,063,244) 11,905,054) 12,927,754 
RO TLICMaSsets? coe ce ee rae ee 9,651 12, 657 9,351 63, 499 66, 992 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 581,720,638) 616,244,291) 673,975,015] 711,905,074] 769,814,389 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1943, 1944 and 1945 will be found at p. xxiv of the Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1945. 2 Book values. The 
totals carried into the balance sheets, including some market (or authorized) values of these assets, were: 
$2,582,676,124 in 1941; $2,729,419,685 in 1942; $2,921,471,387 in 1943; $3,140,001,113 in 1944; and $3,449, 751, 993 
in 1945, 3 None reported. 
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18.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and 
Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1941-45 


——————————————————————_—____—_ nnn DEE 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
—— ed fe Sa ae Ta eS —_——_ | 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Outstanding claims...............+2+-06. 24,950,803] 29,653,137} 33,125,562} 39,851,589) 42,698, 262 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 2,144,245,002|2,255,545,175|2,394,677,482| 2,547,453 ,501|2,725,376,272 
Sundry Habilities. <6. .0+. sees. ee cece 333, 336, 430| 362,071,672] 404, 729, 168) 442,255,524) 538, 603, 430 
Totals, Canadian Companies'...... 2,502,532,235| 2,647,269,984| 2,832,532,212|3,029,560,614/3,306,677,964 
Surpluses of assets excluding capital...... 80, 143,889] 82,149,701] 88,939,175} 110,440,499} 148,074, 029 
Capital stock paid up.........-..-+.++++- 11,783,410} 11,846,170} 11,852,230) 11,853,660) 11,878,900 
British Companies ; 
Outstancine claims sean cerita 1,087,521 526, 445 719,375 941,769 740, 255 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 40,602,219] 42,147,894] 43,799,317} 46,976,119) 50, 628, 298 
Sundry liabilities:. a-Wa. tees ores 668, 167 645, 759 679, 830 915, 701 1, 238, 456 
Totals, British Companies......... 42,357,907| 43,320,098] 45,198,522 48,833,589 52,607,009 
Surpluses of assets in Canada?............ 19,666,206] 15,899,422} 17,957,819} 15,432,410} 15,684, 698 
Foreign Companies 

Outstanding chiims4 sy. ee eee ieee ere 2,666,834] 3,323,194} 4,245,996} 4,140,835] 4, 187, 975 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 479,013,186] 507,746, 674| 542,664,034) 581,778,494) 622,351, 836 
Gundry liabilstiegre..<cca. cece sem es ace eae 26,497,575| 27,100,411] 30,876,602] 35,319,871) 38,811,479 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 508,177,595| 538,170,279] 577,786,632) 621,239,200) 665,351,290 
Surpluses of assets in Canada............ 73,543,043| 78,074,012! 96,188,383! 90,665,874! 104, 463,099 
a a iT Lia, 1 cna ES, eee 
1 Not including capital. 2 Excludes one company which has not made a separation of its assets 


as between fire and life branches. 


19.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1941-45. 

el 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


| 


INCOME 
Canadian Companies 


Net premium income (including sinking 


FUN) 2G eles ace es eee an toler 251, 496,379] 249,754,350] 267,104,940) 284, 552,359) 309, 416, 004 
Consideration for annuities.............+. 32,109,773] 30,019,087} 34,482,064] 45,300,425] 60,691,070 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 102, 253, 123) 103,712,818] 112,251,402} 119,689,333} 121, 285, 219 
Se bar wee se nodonodacmbe cocoboen 55,432,535] 59,099,364] 72,239,576] 84,512,379] 116, 262, 083 

Totals, Canadian Companies!...... 441,291,810] 442,585,619] 486,077,982] 534,054,496) 607,654,376 


British Companies 
Net premium income (including sinking 


fan GS) nes cic shes Cee hao Eero ee 4,203,879} 4,267,656] 4,466,810) 4,654,059) 5,239, 766 
Consideration for annuities............... 193, 531 228, 216 475, 887 1,079, 410 1, 480, 955 
Interest, dividends and rents............ 2,237, 198 2,175, 669 2,214, 619 1, 960, 249 1, 979, 686 
Sundrviltemisaen,25- 4-0 ocelot eect 120, 142 140, 155 915, 987 629, 675 481,257 

Totals, British Companies......... 6,754,745} 6,811,696] 8,073,303] 8,323,393) 9,131,664 
Foreign Companies 

Net premium income...) ..c2.s.ec.s+-4- 70,147,130] 75,303,452} 78,657,280] 84,145,956) 89, 669, 126 

Consideration for annuities............... 1,364, 894 1, 530, 834 1, 635, 024 2,000, 012 2,066, 772 

Interest, dividends and rents............ * 22,308,314] 22,682,519} 23,495,153] 23,833,437) 25, 457, 635 

Sundry 1terms so.cecc csc: kien te iemheains 5,601,136} 6,588,260) 7,161,591 8, 408, 931 7,509, 551 


a 


Totals, Foreign Companies......... 99,421,474| 106,105,065| 110,949,048) 118,388,336] 124,703,084 


1 Includes income on business outside of Canada. 
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19.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1941-45—concluded. 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Payments to policyholders............... 203, 939,306) 188,369,179) 180,607,200) 194,358,643) 212,774,049 
General expenses. ............ccceceeeeees 59,413,512} 59,814,452) 63,492,701] 68,515,005) 74,693,716 
Dividends to shareholders............... 1,412,099 1,386, 262 15315,301 1,324,171 1,332, 458 
Other disbursements............00000005- 34,698,921] 33,326,914] 32,231,708) 338,594,309} 43,419,189 
Totals, Canadian Companies !..... 299,463,838] 282,896,807] 277,646,910) 297,792,128) 332,219,412 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 141,827,972) 159,688,812) 208,431,072) 236,262,368) 275,434, 964 


British Companies 


Payments to policyholders............... 3,406,555| 3,664,351 2,687,256] 3,517,715) 4,015,885 
Generabexpensese ase ce ele si stiss te. saben 1,084, 970 1,155,025 1,274,665 1,375, 639 1,648, 302 
Other'disbursements 152 scons ees erd es 109, 366 131,081 102, 650 163,096 166, 548 

Totals, British Companies BO ttt 4,600,891) 4,950,457) 4,064,571) 5,056,450) 5,830,735 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,153,854; 1,861,239] 4,008,732) 3,266,948) 3,300,929 


Foreign Companies 
Payments to policyholders............... 50,687,247) 47,125,627] 45,598,531) 50,158,688] 54,774,067 


(General @xpensesia. $F. esate nae cadet ten 15,549,341) 16,225,493} 16,922,479] 17,342,564] 18,207,681 
Otheridisbursements..< .. nd.eecroasvescere oe 3,090,051 3,187,347 2,850,578 3,184,797 3,262,611 
Totals, Foreign Companies......... 69,326,639] 66,538,467| 65,371,588} 70,686,049) 76,244,359 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 30,094,835} 39,566,598] 45,577,460) 47,702,287| 48,458,725 


1 Includes expenditure on business outside of Canada. 


Subsection 4.—-Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insur- 
ance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unim- 
portant. Table 20 gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit 
societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income 
and expenditure relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are 
computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial 
principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified 
actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the 
American Institute of Actuaries) and, unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of 
each fund, a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the 
first part of this table relate to the 16 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance 
Department of the Federal Government, only one of which does not grant life 
insurance benefits. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date 
were transacting: business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new 
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members, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance 


already in force. 


Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion authority 


to transact business, also some foreign societies that had not previously been licensed 


by the provinces. 


during 1945, 2 of which do not grant life insurance benefits. 


Of both classes of societies, 30 transacted business in Canada 


20.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1941-45 


Item 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES 


Net certificates effected................. 
Net certificates become claims........... 


Net premium income.............+.-+++- 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 
Net amountsimd Oneshot cain cians ote 


Net amounts of certificates become 


LATIN 3S ete ere esrees Sheree ara sean Si aoe 
Net benchts paid. cc eanunle aie conmmieeiant 
Net-outstandine claims. .:. se ge nies 


Net Amounts Terminated by— 
Death 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc.......... 


Totals, Terminated............. 


Assets 1 


FEST CState snes ieee ieee oP nara 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 
Loans.on.réal estates... asinine tulentens tee 
Poliey loaner | sh. cae ee ote 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 
CRS eR PR Ce be URTERS Tae aC Ray MRT 
Dues from’ members’... ee ee ee 
Other assets. he once eee eae 


Liabilities 1 
Outstanding claims: a.e wee eee 


Reserve under contracts in force......... 
Other iabilitiessors cen. socket ee 


Income 1 
Premiums’ (for benefits). si c.eees «ees 2 
Fees and dues (for expenses)............-- 
Interest'and Tents. ost). ha tee eee eee 
Obherireceiptsscte i. Ce eee eee 
Totals, Income.................. 
Expenditures 1 
Paid tormem bersae -. ae ene oem ee 
Gerieralexpenses toe oot se Oo ene eee 
Otheriexpendituress. cca eee ee 
Totals, Expenditures........... 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 


For footnotes, see end of table 


— 1941 
No. 
13,591 
3,159 
$ 
1, 860,398 


11,319, 100 
111,019, 989 


3, 107, 645 


1,904,019 
9,991,444 


1942 


1,798,294 
15,308,315 
118, 233, 025 


2,627,440 
3,072, 460 
398,172 


1, 983, 938 
8,067 569 


1943 

No. 
16, 822 
3,301 

$ 

2,007, 554 
15,231, 629 
130, 088, 697 
DBO Al 


3, 150, 963 
468, 803 


2,041,619 
8,984, 637 


1944 
No. 

15, 724 
3,363 
$ 

2,328,080 
15, 282, 835 
136, 047,105 
2,695, 737 


3, 237, 437 
395, 754 


1,968, 409 
9,521, 647 


17,781 
3,347 


$ 


2,428,641 
17,772,650 
151, 255, 637 


2,845, 697 
3,096, 212 
442,543 


2,182,901 
9,865,312 


| | | | 


7,523 , 267 
54, 992,545 
1, 661, 843 
680, 457 
265, 348 
574,515 


7,893,944 
680, 839 
9,006,335 
7,057, 845 
58, 223,335 
1, 404, 083 
717,131 
297, 084 
573, 920 


6, 787,719 
1,060, 593 
8,538, 214 
6, 631, 473 
63, 986, 281 
1, 620, 793 
739,764 
369, 591 
203,344 


5, 572, 863 
1, 209,325 
8,331, 442 
6,251, 126 
67, 609, 473 
1,931, 621 
769, 824 
366, 214 
208, 167 


4,523,584 
1,281, 834 
9,250,512 
5, 844,979 
70, 852,761 
1,940, 682 
783, 156 
329, 423 
246,155 


95,053, 086 


424,007 
67, 924, 128 
5, 966, 210 


493 , 042 
69, 142, 806 
6, 723,380 


590, 294 
71,971,478 
7,523,778 


511,531 
73, 831, 203 
7,965, 582 


565, 453 
75,376,761 
9,012,574 


a ee eel 


1,276, 895 
3,664, 131 


3,637, 646 
1,664, 938 
3,792,399 

287,360 


3, 885, 241 
1,679, 123 
3,880, 708 

246,740 


4,223,461 
1,825,040 
3,799, 614 

770, 656 


4,372,857 
2,056, 121 
4,047,952 

822,914 


11,299,844 


6,215, 496 
1, 482, 904 
166, 279 


5, 875, 680 
1,618, 881 
364, 505 


5,771, 877 
1, 634, 841 
257, 606 


5,971,542 
1,772,304 
226,976 


5,943, 404 


2,108,049 
277, 448 


——— | | 


—_—__—— 


ee ee 
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20.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the 
Dominion Insurance Department, 1941-45—concluded 


a a RR EEE Ee TS a aS Geet See Fe 
nee 


Item 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES 


Net amounts of certificates become claims 
Wet penents PAG. ses cues Couns Le 
Net outstanding claims.................. 


Net Amounts Terminated by— 
Death 


cee eee ee eee me meee esse essereseser 


Dies tromomenmbers3. ook loos choc 
IME ae’ Bere ok ah iy gevae te toca Se 


Liabilities 


Outstanding claims.) ech ola. d oseaks eco 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 
Optheriiabiliviesin cio cits ok Ue dakewee, 


Income 


Premiums: (for benefits)... ....« css ove «co: 
Fees and dues (for expenses)............. 
WnLerestiAnd-TEnigin eae. ries sso Seis cies von 
BU OS 1 ee ee EA ea 


Totals, Income................... 


Expenditures 


ard ao nem berseciters.fossai. 6 wes ate 
General RRPORBOS |. 5% 5. Sis.e-sjelniainse 
Other expenditures.............. 


tee eee 


Totals, Expenditures...... 


ae 


Excess of income over expenditure... ..... 


—_—_—_— | | | 


1,634, 133 

7,507, 903 

71,532,881 
1,030, 080 

1,313,324 

199, 013 


951, 612 
4,800, 964 


—_——————_—_—_—| |« | — | 


11,553 
1,124 


$ 


2,068, 944 
12,140,059 
89,758,370 

1,197,928 

1,521,494 

257,347 


1,093, 645 
5,372, 839 


2,181,377 
11,106,740 
94, 866, 139 

1,170, 293 

1,589, 596 

252,194 


1,059, 949 
6, 226,310 


7,286,259 


ee SE | 


1,503,105 
10, 187, 923 
967, 533 


1942 1943 

No. No. 
9,312 9,506 
979 1,078 

$ $ 
1,747,513 | 1,885,578 
9,637,127 | 10,041,549 
77,491,088 | 82,826,060 
1,019,188 | 1,178,288 
1,336,208 | 1,463,704 
192,372 231,724 
920,570 | 1,048,005 
4,514,007 | 5,040,346 
5,434,577 | 6,088,351 
977 977 
138,794 126, 728 
1,519,992 | 1,477,320 
11,707,801 | 13,193,879 
890, 366 935,737 
98,999 104, 055 
105,556 109, 022 
22,217 24,635 


977 

111, 532 
1,415, 190 
15,351,811 


977 
101,977 
1,304, 229 
16, 849,323 
975,476 
137, 852 
169,302 
32,432 


_—_———— | | | | ON 


a 


249, 787 
13, 257,975 
689,773 


eT 


287, 856 
14,314,815 
697, 205 


339,295 
15, 091, 136 
914,285 


386, 263 
16,025, 979 
1,090, 252 


17,502,494 


381, 928 
17,059, 839 
1,303,011 


—_————A——_— | —— | —__ __ S- 


18,744,775 


_—_— | | | 


1,906, 093 
433, 132 
637, 960 

84,328 


3,061,513 


2,057, 154 
487, 294 
382, 952 
214,079 


3,141,479 


2,331,339 
650, 233 
494,246 
190,080 


3,665,898 


2,664, 104 
816, 992 
447,876 
151,119 


4,080,091 


2,884,367 
86,746 
580, 592 
202, 930 


4,554,635 


_—— ee | 


1,530,915 
252,145 
31,556 


°1,573, 264 
297, 809 
45, 622 


1,811,382 
439,113 
49,003 


2,154, 868 
558, 410 
61,299 


_ | 


1, 246, 897 


1,224, 784 


1,366, 400 


1,450, 644 


1,780,058 


1 Whole business. 


2 Book values. ‘The totals carried into the balance sheets, including some 


market values of these assets were: $83,563,328 in 1941, $85,187,561 in 1942, $89,820,188 in 1943, $92,222,115 


in 1944, and $95,044,252 in 1945. 
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Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Out of Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Federal Government 


Tables 21 and 22 give summary statistics of insurance in foree as at Dec. 31, 
1945, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the cur- 
rencies in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian 
dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are 
several exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have con- 
verted foreign currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current 
rate differs substantially from the par rate. More than 61 p.c. of all such business 
in force was written in United States currency and over 22 p.c. in sterling. From 
another standpoint, over 33 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside 
Canada, and over 66 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had in force 
in countries outside Canada, at Dec. 31, 1945, life insurance amounting to 
$3,845,863,540, and sinking fund and capital redemption insurance amounting to 
$5,514,718. As shown in Table 21, insurance in force in currencies other than 
Canadian amounted to $3,720,046,453. The difference between these figures is 
presumably the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the British and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dee. 31, 1945, amounted to $1,309,683,152. Since the business in force in Canada 
of these companies at Dec. 31, 1945, amounted to $6,441,857,306, the total business 
on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, amounted to $10,293,235,564. Thus, 
over 37 p.c. of the total business in force was out of Canada. 


91.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other than Canadian, by Companies, 1945. 
Nore.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


NN ———————— LLL 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 


Company British Forei iti i 
on British Foreign 
Currencies | Currencies Total Currencies Currencies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canada: ...7s) suis. cmre 7,840,484 | 13,615,847 | 21,456,331 143,610,120 | 204,960,750 348, 570, 870 
WOMMeErCiAlee cme Nil Nil - Nil 35,000 35, 000 
Confederation........ 8,682,507 | 18,592,428 | 22,274,935 104, 751, 513 96, 932, 252 201, 683, 765 
Wontinentale.c.. «cass Nil Nil ~ 36,506 163,378 199, 884 
GEOWM: 0.05: 5.05% «eines 6,934,118 | 12,459,054 | 19,393,172 47,310,219 75,306, 230 122,616,449 
NDOMMOLON an rae temic 1,804,360 | 5,184,981 6, 989, 341 7,703,295 27,005, 886 34, 709, 181 
Dominion of Canada 

(Eneral Maaal rake 270, 527 Nil 270, 527 1,899,379 16, 933 1,916,312 
Tevatron oe See ee ace Nil — ~ 15,000 4,821 19, 821 
Hauitableveae acs ves i ee ~ Nil 360, 883 360, 883 
Great-West........... ce 24,339,792 | 24,339,792 366,501 | 200,441,464 200, 807, 965 
ariperial eee aaetek 2,973,083 | 3,268,988 | 6,242,071 27,362, 457 32,729, 904 60,092,361 
hondonsen eke ese LB eNal 707,881 707,881 Nil 2,955, 216 2,955, 216 
Manufacturers........ 23,039,688 | 33,952,045 | 56,991,733 184,315,589 | 219,928,631 404, 244, 220 
EWEN aqivhaa Venn GAs eer Oe 101, 291 1, 200 102,491 1,772,165 25,460 1,797,625 
Monar chico seer Nil Nil - Nil 187,511 187,511 
Montreal cen aces oe 3,750 3,750 449,372 422,538 871,910 
Mutual VENA a egestas: 18,000 556,379 574,379 1,116,839 12,298,471 13,415,310 
National : 6.953 o<<.05 704, 467 Nil 704, 467 4,327,526 455,159 4,782,685 
North American...... 580, 589 2,004, OO SPOOO. LOU 2,484, 126 23, 485, 084 25, 969, 210 
Worbhern tase Nil 1,872,620 1,872,620 28,133 5,793, 730 5, 821, 866 
Sauvegarde........... ce Nil ~ Nil , 000 10,000 
SU OMNES ce en Scie 66,416,934 | 98,582,950 |164,999, 884 || 721,135,476 1,567,781,997 | 2,288,917,473 
Westerns: seen et deus. Nil Nil - Nil 60, 936 60, 

MWOtaisee. cee nee 119,366,048 | 210,912,476 | 330,278,524 || 1,248,684,216 | 2,471,362,237 3, 720,046,453 


et ental eel 
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21.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Companies, 1945—concluded. 


Liabilities 
Company a= 
British Foreign Total 
$ $ $ 

LENE GENE Uy attic) 90 (5 he a ae an ee Cen wR ae 86, 899, 518 78,891, 156 165, 790, 674 
(SGTANOT Cade eet odin cme Race te cn Hite os ca wttaoh. Nil 14, 930 14, 930 
(Coplederationeans hae kere AEE. 6c calon Sete davew he bea ane 58,050, 517 30, 534, 078 88, 584, 595 
ROMUIMO HUGE hatch atic Colt, die V vive Pees RR oes oF Ss Pekats 83, 567 94,744 
ENO NAT on Ie At Hers Sh oy Re a eR I Be ae 15, 160,341 15, 920, 891 31,081, 232 
DOT e oan Re SI alas BES tei ac eb athe: 1, 404, 678 6200027 7,662, 205 
Dominion of Canada General. 2.0.50. 0) .00.60.54.08% 300, 826 : 304, 537 
UNESCO ae NO ep OS NE eae Me | Or ne ne Ba 8,601 2,049 10, 650 
LEN, PORES Ss oe) Be “ge ae eae ee 7a a eee Nil 79, 068 79,068 
ROSY WES bee cee acts ads PONT Rete Oe Sek ote 372, 653 51,344,191 51,716, 844 
MTOPORIR INN ME ei BME sos or td ct eens Saks abs 11,169, 785 10, 127,119 21, 296, 904 
ROI OMe a ey STN cPeee dansk weslecd orciet Ou aie cecieda ves Nil 430,970 430,970 
MEH UTACLOT OTS ee ST era lo oc eae rn TE Ce owes 82,706, 669 83, 809, 617 166, 516, 286 
MeriGinia omit ob a teh Seth ci Oo he aoG-o cee ee Cc ewe 757, 168 8, 957 766, 125 
APES AEN By) Mote. gr hi Ce Nee e Cae Daa an seem Tad Nil 271, 242 271,242 
EON ROR ewer Ae onc, bint ch sane fda eaiDe d hodee ees 1,495 116,986 118,481 
Miah alee peer, 20s gets ob Oh He si oe sale eM won coh: 436, 697 3,410, 114 3, 846, 811 
INationals isa ere ees oc Sit LRA EGS AS, SRS Re te et eee 676, 413 154, 523 830, 936 
INershyAinorican.. avcons &.her & ot. snes chido taeeed «oar 580, 907 6,811, 665 7,392,572 
ENGRENOLUNS rere. ao Ae TRA eae hea eee eed 1) 757 478, 813 490,570 
SV CRATE OC Memtrse Peat eyed ne Se seg ania rise rmcuslnstiomewtienalns Nil 665 665 
(UT Sync Bd SN Re ERC ee ne ARC on A een nL 353, 583, 270 541, 639, 348 895, 222,618 
WGSterTim etn ere cite tek Ue, eum tne eRe Nyhan FE aC ye eae Nil 12,798 12,798 
MROEAIS He Noe ye coke rus eit ieee Memes ae We: 612,132,472 830,403,985 1,442,536,457 


22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Currencies, 1945. 


Norz.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Currency pha aa Naslee Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
British— 
Pounds— 
LCL Deasra Sarde, emer aa taht anh steve he ie, he 66, 223, 760 846, 354, 720 467,973, 436 
BOE) GSH. WEREEROICS, $7 on tails «apn ee eee oho ah 7,071, 546 43,011,518 11, 223, 687 
PPALER UNG eee asides SEU ld asian 508, 210 2,811,034 397, 539 
South Aforcampart <0) et toe. os ce 16,765,079 131, 120, 671 36, 278, 199 
Souther hodesiacs pecet ess eer os oF ieee eee: 90, 250 1,549, 629 540, 100 
Dollars— 
British Guiana; British West Indies........... 6, 792,793 45, 441, 530 13, 949,320 
Pe ts One! Sa een ieee a tris sh 58 ale 72,950 (775,201 4,063, 464 
SUPAItS SOLbleMOnts 5% ke grsisite esa: oate oa Sele cus 71, 680 6, 935, 266 3,944, 888 
Rupees— 
SUT GIEEIAIN CIA. Sie cies ck BG ole eho iee oss he ey detah ahs 21,769,780 164, 271,321 73, 759, 984 
Shillings— : 
Sat eAmriOe Teh. SER AER ROU LG state ae ea Nil 13,326 1,855 
MPotaiss British. yee seie ea eran 119,366,048 1,248,684,216 612,132,472 
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92.Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating Under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies Other Than Canadian, by Currencies, 1945—concluded. 


OO OOeO0GE0OOOSS 


Insurance Insurance ep ayes 
Currency Effected in Pores Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
Foreign— 
Bolivaress( Venezuela). sce. eeices cross ria aetiens Nil Nil 140, 610 
CordobasiCNicaracua) cane cspeidees nici nat tae s 137,088 64, 981 
Dollars) (Ghuina ec. seyrets oii aeitereeri sererere ieee oe 16,570 1,369 
Dollars: (Shanghai) les). cine eee eee eelalfeeie tes 247,080 8,664, 786 3,757, 632 
DollarsUnited States) fe. ucenscsewesta ce svemantaes 191,559,161 | 2,298,022,451 778, 683, 974 
Florins (Netherlands) 52)... comics walscsotbeces spits oe sist sie 327, 292 1,363, 201 1,001, 917 
Prancs (ETauce). afeces s eieestep piles Sets corieieaeome: Nil | 216,326 158,018 
Brancs. (Switzerland )2: sascees cea dcme a nie sea eee * 5, 600 15, 536 
Guilders. (Netherlands)! 92.40 scelags cee 761,339 18,691, 984 5,335, 303 
Pesos CAT eGntind iecae vette tee rrceacrieeererte ante ee 4,698, 722 44,577, 874 11,908, 736 
Pesos (CHG) See Given eatscotec mara chenarcte eine Seaees Nil 2,726, 627 Weisieeis 
Pesos (Colombia)ia. :. ck tere eee ete tees 938, 955 3, 209, 559 521, 885 
Pesos (Cuba) ice tekadins We tects arc nererteiateyeleee sere 4, 840, 493 16, 809, 584 1,498, 556 
Pesos (C Mexico) Fs ilo: sis-a sis arvobsrstare elaetoreteialtitera esther 2,187,655 - 14, 245, 276 2,447, 466 
Pesos (Philippines)........... , 028 12, 882, 592 4,667,435 
POUNAS Cg Vib) epee sete 5, 297, 501 28, 252,452 7,070,394 
Quetzales (Guatemala) Nil Nil (25,411 
Soles Oro (Peru)............ Hs 1,455, 870 832, 216 
Picals-(Siam) saeeaer eck eee 22,250 3,480, 542 983, 846 
Vien (Japan) i. si Gee unrest cee eo tee gees sniearea Nil 16, 540, 023 9,512,345 
Miscellaneous. sce. cose eiae Ayaan iio tee oe 63, 832 39, 082 
Totals, Foreign... be... eee ee tee 210,912,476 2,471,362,237 830,403,985 
Grand Totals’ \4:.cnnue hoe estes 330,278,524 3,720,046,453 1,442,536,457 


1 Includes Javanese and Netherlands West Indies. 


Subsection 6.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance in Canada and the 
Business of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Table 23 summarizes the business outside of Canada of Canadian life companies 
and fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business in Canada 
of these organizations, as shown in Table 11, the total business, internal and external, 
of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be obtained. 
Again, adding the business in Canada of British and foreign companies and fraternal 
societies, a grand total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada and of the life 


. . . ‘] 5 ° . A . 
insurance business abroad of Canadian (organizations; this total is shown in 
Table 24. | 


23.—Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies, 1945 
Norre.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 11, p. 1083. 


New Policies Net Net _ Net 
Item Effected Insurance in | Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— | 
Dominion ys Meese peaa+ ade yee eae 339, 541,012! 3,845, 863,540} 142,466,877) 66,063, 812 
PTO VINCIGL a: Mime hee ies is Seca ete t ® 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Dominion ..5.345%.4 vence tua seen he aeenier 5, 984, 000 88, 812, 153 1,452,115 2, 288, 120 
Provinciales, os net, Sie cee ee 1 1 1 2 
TT OGAISHS tends bets che Sais ee ree 345,525,012) 3,934,675,693) 143,918,992 68,351,932 


1None reported. 
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24.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad, 1945 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in | Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31] Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— . 
WP ORTIBIONY ao Sas ss. Seeks eae ok ahd oct 1,022, 022, 032/10, 286, 478, 923 308, 734, 085 126, 400, 418 
BrOvanolaloee cic ele re Leas He ee 54, 871, 907 213,042, 594 5, 551, 540 1,354, 372 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
TD YoCa sl ts W(els eee clean Ro en Rm eae, a 23,756,650} © 240,067,790 3, 880, 756 4,948, 930 
Pa VanCWiline ets att eck het Boe wioata eetatee » 20, 061, 436 133, 031, 870 2,707,997 2,006, 881 
British life-companies...... S02. chow ede x 18,326,511 183,779, 511 5, 239, 766 2, 620, 057 
Foreign Life Companies ..c..c.0+ «Pik. ce ake gi 301, 769, 424} 3, 126, 645, 941 89, 669, 126 34, 682, 327 
Foreign fraternal companies.................. 11, 106, 740 94, 866, 139 2,181,377 1, 213, 126 
Grand Totals................... 1,451,914, 700)14, 277,912,768} 417,964,647] 173,226,111 


Section 3.—Casualty Insurance 


‘Since 1875, the growth of casualty insurance business has been steady. The 
report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows that the 
number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guarantee, plate glass 
and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of casualty insurance then trans- 
acted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. The report for the year 1945 shows that 
casualty insurance in Canada now includes various forms of accident and 23 other 
classes of insurance transacted by Dominion companies. In 1880, 10 companies 
transacted casualty insurance, but in 1945 such insurance was issued by 266 com- 
panies, of which 53 were Canadian, 71 British and 142 foreign; of these, 204 com- 
panies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 21 fraternal orders or societies 
carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as life insurance business and 
3 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident or sickness insurance only. 


Table 25, which shows the division of business in this field between Dominion 
and provincial licensees, indicates that, as in the cases of fire and life insurance, the 
bulk of the business (about 90 p.c. in this case) is transacted by companies with 
Dominion registration. 


Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on casualty insurance 
in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and expenditures 
are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance companies given in Section 1, 
Subsection 3, of this Chapter. Table 27 gives similar figures for the total casualty 
business of Canadian companies, and for the casualty business in Canada of British 
and foreign companies, not transacting fire insurance, whose transactions are 
confined to insurance other than fire and life. In 1945, there were 10 Canadian, 
4 British and 48 foreign companies whose operations were limited to the same field. 


During the war years, automobile insurance showed a favourable experience 
with a loss ratio of around 45 p.c. This ratio was slightly lower than for the pre- 
war years, the result of lessened traffic, but since the end of hostilities the experience 
tends to be less favourable and now stands around 51 p.c. 


Hail insurance in 1943 and 1944 had an unfavourable experience, however in 
1945 the loss ratio fell to approximatiely 31 p.c. 
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Marine insurance showed a very large increase in Canada during the war 
years and substantial profits resulted. The results for the years 1941 to 1945, 


inclusive, were as follows:— 

Under- 

Year Premiums Losses writing 

Profits 

$ $ $ 

ROY. Bee NAIA Rs rare hets 4 eRe) OOM Oia Be eres mere 6,011, 922 2,781, 190 1,694,470 
TO, oes Se CAO CPOs Cacaged cro S Ber GS 14, 295, 543 7,983, 963 3, 855, 415 
ORY. YR ees GR ts an ee PRP kent iii gE LORIE a0 10,061, 059 4,931, 286 3,449, 873 
OEY es es AAR nea ote Oro Toe 6, 754, 361 2,172,418 3, 243, 889 
eee ee PS Sey ERE Peru Sco he oo sac 5, 978, 274 2,995, 704 1,704, 367 


This class of insurance will, no doubt, figure more largely in the business of 
companies in post-war years, than it did before 1939. 


25.—Casualty Insurance in Canada, 1945 


ee 
SSS 


Provincial Licensees 


Dominion Within |In Provinces Canna 
Class of Business Registered | Provinces |Other Than Total Lloyds Total 
Companies | by Which | Those by | Provincial 
They Are |Which They] Licensees 
Incorp. | Are Incorp. 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
$ $ $ ; $ $ $ 
Accident— 
IROrsOnAlew eres comin keane 4,202, 407 4,403 208 4,611 330, 348 4, 537,366 
Bublie liability: sree as 4,028,398 90, 498 1,338 91, 836 234, 582 4,354, 816 
Employers’ liability...... 1, 685, 801 249, 660 Nil 249, 660 116, 641 2,052, 102 
Accident and sickness com- 
Dinedwee, Sas Pee eee 12, 649, 497 132, 346 91,168 223, 514 2,469 || 12,875,480 
AIPCrALG 6 ha cas cl ee Re 691,777 Nil Nil - 36, 723 728, 500 
Automobiles. anaes ase 24,157,368 | 2,092,933 459,268 | 2,552,201 | 2,354,096 || 29,063, 665 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 805, 935 13, 668! Nil 13, 668 73, 856 3, 459 
(b) Machinery..... 476,585 Nil 4 - 118,381 594, 966 
Gredi te ch mart acta. 235, 906 x es - il 235, 906 
Barthquakeaccnscsssee tee rout y $8 ~ 10, 324 22,635 
Hixplosioncneetrranuce tee ere: 123,67 362 22 384 38,401 162, 402 
Hallingaircratver tes ves «alee 122 Nil Nil - 131 
pee gery stad es ae ieee ; aapet \ Ee es - ; ope ; ae 
uarantee. Clity)ie ees , 095, 362 ~ It. , 882, 368 
Guarantee (surety). 0.02. 838,635 |{ 2018 2,770 75, 783) "46 840,100 
Cra lpgst at open Re SAAD Baer 8 2,970, 789 95, 165 Nil 95,165 34,591 3,100, 545 
Inland transportation....... 1,993, 890 7,570 8, 163 15, 733 15, 055 2,024, 678 
PAVeIStoCkic us mete aie «ene 54,362 Nil il - 34, 704 89, 066 
Personal property..........: 6, 623, 921 13, 288 8, 246 21,534 36, 186 6, 681, 641 
Plateiglass ? (7.2m eee. exer 665, 173 75, 649 215 75, 864 234 741,271 
Realipropertyeerescrscienee 259,770 2,411 Nil 2,411 43, 434 305, 615 
PICKTCHS epee eiertee, shee erates 2,966, 910 5,525 589 6,114 135 2,973,159 
Sprinkler2 ae tar. Kaen. wes 18, 648 Nil Nil - Nil 18, 648 
Wit, mace creer ae 1, 880, 354 27,049 1, 939 28,988 83, 606 1,992, 948 
NV ORSHOL i tern ei hisww «a 10, 787 128, 627 il 128, 627 660 140, 074 
WiNGStOrmMcapiasaseis cei cn 193, 932 il = 232 194, 164 
Totalsces.2s38 69,217,942 | 3,012,167 573,926 | 3,586,09331 3,780,416 ll 76,584,4513 
NET LOSSES INCURRED 
Accident— $ $ $ $ $ $e 
POLSON Ri emesis Ria 1,360, 309 185 i 185 38, 211 1,398, 705 
Public liability. 45.1.2. 1,502, 481 27,410 2,087 29, 497 38, 241 1,570, 219 
Employers’ liability...... 570, 058 54,029 Nil 54,029 36, 506 660, 593 
Accident and sickness com- 
DINOd ct cat eee ein. 8, 193, 230 55, 049 32,103 87,152 793 8, 281,175 
PICCEAL Se aman daeonacle are 61, 094 Nil Nil - 25,615 86, 709 
Automobilevids sc. .casvassss' 12,412, 766 932, 587 220,984 | 1,153,571 11,403 || 14,977,740 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 193, 758 1,013! Nil 1,013 670 195, 441 
(b) Machinery...... 131, 463 Nil cs - 11,815 ie 
3, 784 


Wredit 5). wee ean enh 3, 784 a = Nil 


For footnotes, see end of table, 


Pn le 


Pete Lee 
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25.—Casualty Insurance in Canada, 1945—concluded 


Provincial Licensees 


, Dominion Within |In Provinces Grand 
Class of Business Registered | Provinces |Other Than Total Lloyds Total 
Companies | by Which | Those by | Provincial ae 
They Are |Which They| Licensees 
Incorp. Are Incorp. 
NET LOSSES INCURRED —concluded 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Earthquake..........2..... 9, 792 Nil Nil } - Nil 9,792 
PADIOGION. sexes ore eek Po 8,995 —81 fe —81 18, 868 27,782 
Malling aircrafts. ..... 2.4. 129 Nil 2 - Nil 129 
Hie sii A ‘aa ach j “Roti es ze, te fe - 1, 290 24, 440 
uarantee eltty,) ce ree 85, 371 i 103, 009 193, 636 
Guarantee (surety)......... 84, 249 } 5, 256 5, 256{ —20 84, 229 
etl ee es Pte S 2 pera A wk 917,360 41, 888 ce 41, 888 1,972 961, 220 
Inland transportation. ...... 781, 200 3, 645 7,107 10, 752 10, 576 802, 528 
Neiveratockie state er eae ul 17,134 Nil Nil - 18,775 35, 909 
Personal property........... 3, 918, 471 4,483 3, 200 7,683 18, 348 3, 944, 497 
iPlatorg lass spe acdiin ead ais te 00s 476,055 46, 422 Nil 46, 422 24 522, 501 
Real property.............. 265, 347 Nil us - —1,053 264, 294 
BIGNESS I gins ed oP sei a’s 1,287,348 5,927 567 6, 494 Nil 1,293, 842 
DrIN KISE2 ee ken 121 Ni Nil - n 9,121 
ORGit, Sein: Soc on 761,371 12,877 328 13, 205 72,720 847, 296 
WH CACIOE (caine hie aarinaion 3 4,913 26, 718 Nil 26,718 | Nil 31, 631 
Windstormit).-...e.r es fesee. 78, 255 Nil x - 12, 883 91,138 
Wotalsea-n. $3,157,204 | 1,217,408 266,376 | 1,483,78441 1,820,641 || 36,461,6294 
1 This business was transacted by an unregistered foreign company. 2 This business was trans- 


acted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insurance and by some companies 
registered to transact fire insurance, but which showed figures for this class of business separately from their 


~ fire business. 3 Excludes $2,328,257, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness 


and funeral business. 4 Excludes $1,801,014 losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness 
and funeral business. 


26.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada (Registered or 
Licensed Re-insurance Deducted), by Companies Registered by the Dominion 
to Transact Casualty Insurance, by Class of Business, 1943-45. 


1943 1944 1945 
Class of Business | |] 
Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Losses Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 
. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 

OE Erne ( 0) tal AES Oh soe ee 3,715, 454 1,279,602 | 4,105,517 1,288,187 | 4,323,539 1,384, 949 

Public liability: .......... 3,580, 494 985,048 |} 3,638,404 927,407 | 4,095,737 1, 521, 797 

Employers’ liability...... 1, 671, 598 742,436 | 2,057,311 796, 361 1, 698, 835 551,346 
Accident and sickness com- 

LorboYcYo Beart ene es, Sana ae anne eae 7,749,898 | 5,897,749 | 11,237,111 7,950,080 | 12,701,389 8, 228, 294 
INSURER Dy ha OES ee ee 320, 485 230,191 565, 281 140, 200 692, 381 61, 422 
Automobile................. 19,130,310 | 8,746,033 | 20,824,040 | 10,186,670 | 24,330,567 | 12,477,310 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 698, 161 113,396 | 1,023,150 82,397 837, 993 194,791 

(b) Machinery...... 462,477 85, 433 435, 503 115, 216 547,775 144, 245 

(ORS Lut ee ee 257, 381 5,361 260, 246 —911 235, 906 3, 784 
Pari nquakGseaae. oes. ee. 3, 290 2,250 21,363 647 12,375 9,792 
AESPIOSION aerate dole oes DAV: 1,281 220, 871 6,313 124, 396 8,995 
Hallino sireratt.: .6<<.<aacs: 788 Nil 418 Nil 122 129 
ESOS OTY, oe tee Wee ne ee eh 51,174 7, 806 62, 254 —6, 819 81, 727 23,201 
Guarantee (fidelity)....... 1,393, 180 60, 986 1,506, 772 57,434 | 1,718,427 84, 294 
Guarantee (surety)......... 753, 835 44,467 774, 936 3,273 867, 209 83, 401 
See eee ae te Be Bis eae es 1,783,168 | 1,596,140 | 38,526,499 | 3,163,759 | 2,994,734 925, 054 
Inland transportation....... 1,639,013 567, 453 aye Op: TA COUN cesar O49 806, 543 
NGIVEStOCIS 0 foe Men laeo chen. 32,360 9, 483 50, 437 20, 257 54,362 17, 629 
Personal property........... 4,580,740 | 3,022,426 | 5,655,278 | 3,506,856 | 6,762,521 4,018,377 
Ea Lere LASS A ucrugck stein oie 623, 553 346,008 643, 284 317,535 666, 393 475,770 
VER HrOperty.. Doyis.c ws ecote 336, 228 97,145 373, 055 10, 136 269,911 265,346 
SEG Ree ee ee ee 2,582,616 | 1,687,255 | 2,092,195 | 1,039,115 | 3,019,370 1,316, 871 
oranklerteenir? J. Geer 14, 353 1,997 17, 814 4,275 18,718 9,121 
POL dene eats cick costactstam ets 1, 529, 237 561,072 1,764,055 614, 681 1,971, 944 791, 243 
WAR UIIOD To ae. oo os aie eo eln oc ., 8, 822 4, 236 6, 941 2,535 10, 786 4,913 
WAMABEORTT : isacccns dee cee ens 175, 694 110,572 |. 193,440 106, 685 203, 783 79, 683 
PP OUAISS yt. oo c hoatirs oi 53,311,831 | 26,205,826 | 62,769,597 | 31,049,996 | 70,277,945 | 33,488,300 


1 Transacted by a company not holding a certificate of registry to transact fire insurance, and by some 
Ney sci registered to transact fire insurance but which showed figures for this class separately from their 
re insurance. 
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97,—Assets and Liabilities, Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and 
Foreign Casualty Insurance Companies, 1945 


ee Ge ee a ae a 
NN ———————————————————————————_ 


Excess Faces of 
oO ncome 
Companies Assets Liabilities Assets Income eae over 
over Expendi- 
Liabilities ture 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian (In all countries)...| 10,501,160 | 4,417,9041) 6,088,256 | 5,172, 109 4,507, 562 664, 547 
British (In Canada)......... 471,025 30, 623 440, 402 51, 545 72,010 —20, 465 
Foreign (In Canada)........ 28,316,801 | 15,203,424 | 13,113,377 | 22,327,956 | 19,714, 851 2,613, 105. 


"Totals i. ts28- 39,288,986 | 19,651,951 | 19,637,035 | 27,551,610 | 24,294,423 3,257,187 


ne aEanUa DETER EUEESEDEEEIT SUTURE TENNIS 


1 Not including capital stock. 


Section 4.—Insurance as it Affects the Balance of 
International Payments 


The short article “Insurance as it Affects the Balance of International Payments’’ 
which appears at pp. 870-871 of the 1942 Canada Year Book, has not been reprinted 
in this edition owing to the fact that only minor changes have taken place in this 
field since that date. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Pace 
Section 1. Tur Dominion PROGRAM OF Subsection 2. Continuing Functions for 
FVECONSTRUCTION.( j6d.0)c0 css bee we 8 1100 Industrial and Economic Development 1108 
Section 2, THr DEPARTMENT OF RECON- 
STRUCTION AND SUPPLY............ 1105 SEcTION 3. PROVINCIAL PROGRAMS OF 
Subsection 1. Liquidation of the War IUHCONSTRUCTION(:% aieieis aa d.vleecs's cle ove Tis 
HeLOQT ATMs othe: Ghteae visions woe eae 1105 


The first phase in the framing of Canada’s post-war economic policy began 
long before the cessation of hostilities and consisted of intensive study of recon- 
struction problems by a variety of public bodies. (The preliminary organization 
of this work is outlined at pp. 737-7438 of the 1943-44 Year Book.) Committees 
of the Senate and House of Commons, the Advisory Committee on Demobilization 
and Re-establishment, the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy and the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction all shared in the preliminary task of studying 
Canada’s post-war problems and making recommendations for economic policy. 
The reports of the last-named Committee and its sub-committees were tabled 
in the House on Jan. 28, 1944. (The main report is summarized on pp. 745-747 
of the 1943-44 Year Book.) | 


Out of this preliminary study developed the Government’s White Paper on 
“Employment and Income” (see pp. 843-847 of the 1945 Year Book). The White 
Paper sets forth the aim of the Government’s reconstruction policy as follows:— 

‘‘The central task of reconstruction, in the interests of the Armed Services and 
civilians alike, must be to accomplish a smooth, orderly transition from the economic 


conditions of war to those of peace and to maintain a high and stable level of employ- 
ment and income.”’ 


Canada is a Federal State, therefore, responsibilities for attaining these 
objectives have to be shared by the Federal and Provincial Governments. That 
part of the broad policy on Reconstruction requiring co-operation between the 
Federal and Provincial Governments was translated into specific terms in the 
“Proposals of the Government of Canada”, presented before a Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Recgnstruction in August, 1945. ‘(The constitutional aspects of this 
Conference are dealt with at pp. 79-81 of the 1946 Year Book.) The Dominion 
proposals set out in some detail, the Government’s legislative and administrative 
program aiming at the maintenance of a high level of employment and income during 
the post-war transitional period and the years to follow. Subjects covered by the 
proposals were decontrol, rehabilitation, housing, reconversion, agriculture and 
fisheries, labour, public investment and social security. (Details of these proposals 
will be found at pp. 80-81 and 832-833 of the 1946 Year Book.) The proposals 
concluded with a suggested basis for agreement between Federal and Provincial 
Governments on administrative responsibility and the distribution of tax-collecting 
powers necessary to implement such a program, initially for a three-year period. 


* Prepared by the Economic Research Branch, Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
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The Conference in August, 1945, discussed the proposals and then adjourned 
to consider the matter more fully. Meanwhile, a co-ordinating committee, con~ 
sisting of the Prime Minister and the nine Provincial Premiers, met an camera in 
November, 1945, and in January and April, 1946. Modifications were suggested 
by the provinces and revisions were offered by the Dominion, but on May 3, 1946, 
the Conference was adjourned sine die when it became evident that no immediate 
agreement acceptable both to the Dominion and to all the provinces was likely to 
be reached. 

Accordingly, in the Budget Speech of June 27, 1946, the Federal Government 
proposed a modified form of agreement to be concluded with any province willing 
to restrict its use of certain specified tax fields over a five-year period in return for 
an annual subsidy. In the following year, further modifications were made as a 
result of which tax agreements were negotiated with a number of the provinces. 
(For details, see pp. 968-971.) Failure to secure general agreement with the 
provinces put into abeyance for the time being, implementation of the Dominion’s 
proposed plan for a comprehensive social security scheme and a co-ordinated public 
investment program. 

Meanwhile, the Dominion had created new administrative machinery to imple- 
ment its reconstruction program. In June, 1944, the Department of Reconstruction 
was created, and in October, 1944, a Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction was 
set up. In January, 1946, the Departments of Munitions and Supply and of 
Reconstruction were merged to become the Department of Reconstruction and 


Supply. 
Section 1.—The Dominion Program of Reconstruction 


Since the end of hostilities in August, 1945, the Federal Government has been 
actively engaged in facilitating the transition of the Canadian economy from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis. Some of the more important aspects of this program 
of reconstruction are reviewed briefly, below. 


Decontrol.—The process of decontrol, starting shortly after the conclusion of 
the War, was designed to meet gradually the changing needs of the economy and 
adjusted to ease some of the strong pressures of inflation noticeable in most fields. 
Broadly speaking, the policy with regard to prices has been to adjust ceilings 
where such action was necessary to increase production or make allowance 
for increase in cost, and to remove the ceiling entirely whenever goods were 
in reasonable supply. By the middle of 1947, price ceilings had been removed 
from most commodities, but staple products, generally, were still under control. 
Starting in 1946 and continuing into 1947, most subsidies paid on imported and 
domestic products had been dropped. A change in the price control over imported 
products was made in 1946 to allow the import of some foreign products needed 


but not available in Canada. Most allocation controls were also dropped. By | 


mid-1947, the only important food items still subject to rationing were sugar and 
products with a high sugar content. The industrial use of rationed food products, 
together with vegetable oils and fats remained under control. Similarly, iron and 
steel, certain non-ferrous metals and lumber and paper products continued to be 
controlled and some of the wartime import and export controls were retained to 
assure sufficient supplies of goods in Canada. Foreign exchange control is being 
continued, chiefly in respect to capital transactions in modified form. Manpower 
and wage controls have been dropped. (See also Chapter XXIV on Prices.) 
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Demobilization and Rehabilitation.—Through the National Employment 
Service, large numbers of men and women in the Armed Forces and in war industries 
were placed in peacetime pursuits. Between June 1, 1945, and the end of 1946, 
approximately 675,000. service men were discharged and about 500,000 workers 
were released from employment on war contracts. In spite of the magnitude 
of this manpower shift, the high level of economic activity was maintained. The 
number of unemployed never reached more than about 270,000 out of a total working 
force of close to 4,800,000. Extensive provisions were made to assist ex-service 
personnel to rehabilitate themselves by means of financial assistance and training. 
(This program is outlined in detail in Chapter XXX on Veterans Affairs.) 


Assistance to Private Investment.—The settlement of outstanding war 
contracts proceeded rapidly after V-J Day. Surplus war plants and equipment 
were made available for the reconversion and expansion of industry by the War 
Assets Corporation working under the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
Reduction in excess profits and income taxes stimulated the incentive of private 
industry to expand production. Special depreciation allowances for tax purposes 
were granted between November, 1944, and Mar. 31, 1947, for projects completed 
prior to Mar. 31, 1949. Over this period of approximately two and one-half years, 
approvals for special depreciation had reached a total in excess of $1,300,000,000. 
Low interest rates and special credit facilities for industrial expansion, not provided 
by the commercial banks, were made available through the establishment of the 
Government-sponsored Industrial Development Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Canada, in 1944 (see pp. 1017-1018). Allocation and price controls were retained over 
many types of producers goods and construction materials for a period after the War 
so as to ensure a more orderly distribution of supplies to industries. When it became 
evident in 1946 that the supply of basic and building materials was lagging behind 
the demand for them, various measures were taken to boost their production. 


Sample surveys conducted by the Department of Reconstruction and Supply 
indicate that well over four-fifths of the reconversion of plant and equipment had 
been completed by the end of 1946 and that all but a small part would be completed 
by the middle of 1947. The modernization and expansion of plant and equipment 
was well under way by the end of 1946. Reporting firms stated that 20 p.c. 
of them had completed their programs at that time and that 70 p.c. expected to 
have completed their programs by the end of 1947. Two significant features 
brought out by the survey were: firstly, that a large proportion of the industrial 
firms interviewed were revising their plans upwards; and, secondly, that the 
emphasis of investment was on the acquisition of new plant and equipment rather 
than on the replacement of plant and equipment. Both the reconversion and the 
modernization and expansion programs were delayed throughout 1946 by shortages 
of material and labour. 


Public Investment.—The Federal Government accepted the principle 
of timing public investment as part of its economic policy of high employment and 
income in April, 1945, and proceeded to implement such a policy (a) by establishing, 
through Orders in Council P.C. 7993 (Oct. 18, 1944) and P.C. 4942 (July 12, 1945), 
administrative machinery to handle its own public investment policy, and (b) by 
_ proposing to the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Reconstruction (Aug. 6, 
1945) methods of co-operation to synchronize Dominion and provincial (and 
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municipal) investment programs. Pending agreement with the provinces, the ~ 
Federal Government proceeded with the development of screening and timing 
procedures for the management of its own capital expenditure program. 


The present Federal procedure, as established by Order in Council P.C. 7993, 
1944, provides that ‘proposals by departments and agencies of the Government to 
make capital expenditures on reconstruction projects and proposals involving 
financial assistance by the Minister of Reconstruction shall be submitted” to the 
Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction. Order in Council P.C. 4942 set up the 
necessary procedure whereby the Department of Reconstruction and Supply would 
assist the Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction and the Treasury Board in the 
policy of timing the Federal investment program in accordance with employment 
and income conditions. This policy, applied in the fiscal years 1946-47 and 1947-48, 
has meant the deferment of all unessential Federal construction. Supplementing 
this policy of curtailing public investment in the transition period, when investment 
by private business was at very high levels—expected to exceed in 1947, any previous 
accomplishments—was the attempt to build up a ‘shelf’ of fully-planned projects 
which could be implemented if and when employment conditions warranted. Lest 
this over-all policy of strict curtailment of construction be so rigid as to affect the 
efficiency of administration and desired expansion where essential, provision was 
made for certain emergencies through Vote 606, including a sum of $10,000,000 in - 
the Estimates of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. This provision .- 
has three purposes: (1) to provide moneys for the initiation of public construction 
projects in any area where acute unemployment developed during the reconversion 
period; (2) to finance certain essential public projects of a development nature if 
circumstances prevented their financing in the normal way; and (8) to provide 
additional funds for the planning of public construction projects through the 
employment of additional staff for the carrying out of necessary research surveys 
and investigations, and the advance acquisition of sites permitted in special cir- 
cumstances by Cabinet approval. 


Export Trade.—The Federal Government actively supports international 
efforts to encourage world trade. It participated in the creation of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
_ Dominion representatives have attended a number of international conferences 
called to explore methods of removing barriers to a high level of world trade: The 
most important of these conferences to date has been the International Trade 
Organization meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, in the spring of 1947. The Govern- 
ment is pursuing a vigorous policy of developing Canada’s export trade, and to this 
end the Department of Trade and Commerce has been greatly expanded. Extensive © 
foreign credits were made available to impoverished countries in 1946, under the — 
Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, and United Kingdom loan agreement. As a 
result, Canada’s export trade in 1946 reached its highest peacetime level and, if 
no unfavourable developments occur in the latter part of 1947, the year’s exports 
should exceed in volume those of 1946. Canadian exporters can insure against 
credit losses on exports or agreements to export general commodities or capital 
goods through the Export Credits Insurance Corporation, which was set up under 
the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, and reports to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce (8 Geo. VI, c. 39). In order to ensure a reasonable supply of certain 
types of goods in Canada it has been necessary to retain export controls over a — 
variety of products that Canada normally exports. (See also Chapter XXIII 
on Foreign Trade.) 
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Agriculture.—The granting of foreign credits has enabled large shipments of 
foodstuffs to be made to European nations, thereby sustaining agricultural employ- 
ment andincome. Negotiations are carried on with the United Kingdom, periodic- 
ally, to renew and extend agreements covering the quantities and prices of various 
commodities to be sold to that country during the next year or two. To implement 
these agreements the Canadian Government has used its wartime agricultural boards. 
When the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act expired on May 15, 1947, 
the authority for their continued existence was provided for under the Agricultural 
Products Act, 1947. To ensure the fulfilment of commitments to the United 
Kingdom, a number of agricultural products are subject to export permit control. 
To this end, also, the Canadian Wheat Board Act was amended in 1947 to require 
all cereal grains grown in the Prairie Provinces and any other areas that might be 
designated to be delivered to the Wheat Board. Another amendment forbids 
anyone, except by permit, to buy and sell wheat in interprovincial or export trade 
until Aug. 1, 1950. To protect farmers against the fall of farm prices in the transi- 
tion period, the Agricultural Prices Support Act was passed in 1944. The Act was 
invoked in 1946 to support the price of potatoes. The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
program has been giving particular attention to the establishment of large irrigation 
projects in the Prairie Provinces, so as to stabilize further the agricultural economy 
of that region. Canada has supported the basic principles of the International 
Food and Agriculture Organization; was an active participant in establishing 
this Organization at Quebec and has taken a leading part in the deliberations at 
conferences held at Copenhagen, Denmark, and Washington, U.S.A. (See also 
Chapter XII on Agriculture.) | 


Labour.—By the middle of 1946, most controls over the free movement of 
labour had ended, and in November, 1946, wage controls were dropped. The last 
control over labour, except under P.C. 1003, 1944, ended with the expiry of the 
National Emergency Transitional Powers Act on May 15, 1947. Collective bargain- 
ing and industrial disputes affecting the war effort under Federal jurisdiction 
in the later stages of the War and suspended the operation of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. In the summer of 1947, collective bargaining and labour relations 
within provincial jurisdiction were returned to the provinces. At the same time, 
the Federal Government introduced a Bill in Parliament to replace the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and P.C. 1003, 1944. The Bill was laid over to 1948 
for action. If passed then it will be known as the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, and will cover about 250,000 workers under Federal juris- 
diction, i.e., employed on railways, canals, telegraphic and telephonic communica- 
tions extending beyond a province, inland and ocean navigation and shipping, air 
transportation, radio broadcasting and works outside of exclusive provincial juris- 
diction or declared to be for the advantage of Canada or of two or more provinces. . 
Provision is made also for any province to place any industry within its jurisdiction 
under the operation of the Act. The proposed legislation incorporates most of 
the provisions of P.C. 1003, 1944, but these have been materially revised in the 
light of wartime experience and the altered circumstances of peacetime conditions. 
One of the objectives behind the legislation is that it may serve as a model for 
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similar legislation by Provincial Governments. Before the Bill was introduced in 
Parliament, several provinces had passed legislation incorporating many of the 
provisions of P.C. 1003, 1944. 

The Federal and Provincial Governments have co-operated in providing indus- 
trial and other forms of vocational training for war veterans and young people and 
for the retraining of workers released from waremployment. The National Employ- 
ment Service has also undertaken to place executive and professional personnel. 
In 1946, the provisions of the Unemployment Jnsurance Act were extended to 
cover merchant seamen. Working conditions have continued to improve during 
the post-war period. The volume of unemployment has been relatively low, wages 
have continued to rise, and the hours of labour have been shortened from their 
wartime level. (See also Chapter XX on Labour.) 


Consumers.—The high level of employment and income prevailing during 
the war years declined only moderately in the first post-war year and levelled out 
far above the pre-war level. As a comparable increase in prices had not occurred 
between the pre-war and post-war years, the general standard of living of the 
people was substantially higher than before the War. In general, the supply of 
consumer goods held its own or increased in the first year after the War in spite of 
supply bottlenecks and industrial unrest. As the year ended, the supply situation 
_ in regard to consumer goods started to improve noticeably. As a protection for 
consumers, articles in very short supply were kept under rationing following the 
War and price controls were also retained where it appeared desirable in situations 
of possible rapid and disturbing rise in prices. The price level has continued to 
rise since the end of the War and was accelerated to some extent in the early part 
of 1947 when large numbers of price ceilings and subsidies were dropped. Wartime 
restriction on instalment buying was relaxed in 1946. 


Housing.—Throughout the post-war period, the Federal Government has 
sponsored a large-scale residential building program to meet the critical housing 
needs of Canadian citizens. Financial assistance is provided under the National 
Housing Act, 1944; the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942; the Canadian Farm Loan Act, 
1927; the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944; and the Emergency Shelter Pro- 
visions. The principal agency for the handling of this assistance is the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. This building program is dealt with in 
detail in Chapter XIX on Construction. 

Because of the shortage of many types of building iene the Federal 
Government has found it advisable to provide assistance and guidance in the 
production of these materials and in the use of new methods and materials for 
certain types of housing (see p. 303-304). Provision was made early in 1947 whereby 
rental projects acquired or brought under construction between Mar. 31, 1947, and 
Dec. 31, 1949, if approved by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
would be permitted double depreciation for income tax purposes and the opportunity 
to amortize their loans from the Housing Corporation over a period of 30 years. 
(See also p. 584-587.) 

In view of an anticipated shortage of qualified building-trades workmen, the 
Federal Government entered into a ten-year agreement with the provinces in 
1944, whereby it provided a sum of approximately $1,000,000 to assist the provinces 
in expanding training facilities. At the end of 1945, 3,800 persons were receiving 
training in the building trades, at the end of 1946 the number had increased to 
7,500, and at Mar. 31, 1947, it was 8,150. A large proportion of these trainees are 
veterans. 
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Social Security.—The full implementation of the Government’s program of 
social security, involving such things as national health insurance and extension of 
old age pensions and unemployment insurance must be carried out in collaboration 
with the provinces. At present, it is being held in abeyance until the situation in 
respect to Dominion-Provincial tax agreements, which are now being concluded 
with several provinces, is further clarified. The payment of Family Allowances 
was inaugurated in July, 1945. About 1,600,000 families were receiving around 
$21,700,000 per month in allowances for 3,650,000 children in mid-1947. The 
average allowance per child was nearly $6 per month, which represented an average 
supplement to the income of families with children of a little over $13-50 per month. 
Unemployment insurance protection was extended to inland and ocean seamen 
in 1946. Provision was also made for a wider interpretation of ‘‘dependent”’ for 
unemployment insurance purposes and to permit supplementary earnings to be 
increased from $1 to $1-50 per day. 


In June, 1947, ‘legislation was introduced in Parliament under which the 
Federal Government would assume three-quarters of the cost of old age and blind 
pensions up to $30 per month, an increase in the basic pension rate of $5 per month. 
The aggregate permissible income from pensions and other sources was increased 
from $425 to $600 per annum. This latter provision allows many persons not 
previously qualified to apply for pension. 


Section 2.—The Department of Reconstruction and Supply 


The Department of Reconstruction and Supply, created by statute proclaimed 
on Dec. 24, 1945 (9-10 Geo. VI, c. 16), was the result of a merger of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, established in April, 1940, and the Department of Recon- 
struction, provided for by legislation passed in June, 1944. Both Departments had 
been headed by the same Minister, and the amalgamation was designed to integrate 
the Government’s effort to facilitate the transition from war to peace. The functions 
of this new Department were twofold: firstly, to liquidate the Government’s commit- 
ments arising out of, and following the conclusion of, the War; and, secondly, to 


_assist in the formulation of plans designed to maintain a high level of employment 


and income in Canada in the transition period and the years to follow. The 
functions of and the work done by the Department up to mid-1946 were reviewed 
in the 1946 Year Book, on pp. 835-842. The sections that follow review, therefore, 
the developments from mid-1946 to mid-1947. 


Subsection 1.—Liquidation of the War Program 


Controls and Priorities.—In the year under review the power, motor- 
vehicles, coal and rubber controls administered by the Department of Reconstruction 


~ and Supply were lifted. As of July 1, 1947, the Department continued to administer 


controls over iron and steel, lumber, pulpwood and wood fuel. These controls 
were retained for the time being to assist in the best possible allocation of resources 
still in short supply to both home and foreign markets. Certain functions of the 
Coal Controller of a non-control nature were taken over by the Dominion Fuel 
Board, reconstituted by P.C. 5236 of December, 1946, and to be absorbed by the 
Dominion Coal Board when established by Parliamentary enactment (see p. 1113). 
Control over radio-active substances, formerly administered by the Department, 
was turned over to the newly created Atomic Energy Control Board, by P.C. 1098 
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of April, 1947. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Industrial and Scientific Research—the Minister 


of Reconstruction and Supply (see pp. 302-303). 


Shortages of certain materials that had existed during the War came even 
more to the foreground as the economy turned from wartime to peacetime pursuits. 
This was particularly true in the field of building materials urgently required to 
alleviate the present housing shortage and to meet the needs for physical reconversion, 
modernization and expansion of Canadian industry. To assist in this task, the 
Priorities Division of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, together — 
with other controllers, assisted in the allocation of basic materials, e.g., steel and 
lumber, required for the production of building materials, and, in turn, the flow of 
building materials was directed into domestic and foreign channels on the basis of 
urgent need. A system of building-material priorities for essential building had 
been established on a moderate scale in August, 1945, and extended during 1946 
and 1947. At present, priority ratings are assigned for practically all building 
materials and cover all stages from the producer to the consumer. Building pro- 
grams receiving priority assistance include: housing built by or for veterans, emerg- 
ency shelter, Wartime Housing Limited, Integrated Housing developments built 
under the National Housing Act, 1944, prefabricated houses, military hospitals, 
military health and occupational centres. In the period Aug. 23, 1945, to Apr. 30, 
1947, priorities were approved for 48,563 housing units, contributing poe to 
the speed-up of the housing program for veterans. 


Efforts to increase the output of building materials took a number of forms, 
including, besides allocation of raw materials in short supply, methods and aids 
in channelling scarce materials to producers; price increases; price incentives on 
“Yogs-line’’ materials in short supply and incentive bonuses to makers of sanitary 
ware and soil pipe to encourage production over an established base. Where it 
was necessary to increase production facilities, assistance was extended to producers 
in obtaining equipment and accommodation. Double depreciation provisions and 
the services of the Industrial Development Bank were available to finance these 
expansions. As a result of all this activity, output of building materials was 
expected to be between 10 and 385 p.c. higher in 1947 than in 1946 for most items. | 


Renegotiation and Settlement:of War Contracts.—Responsibility for 
the review and renegotiation of prices and other terms of war contracts rested with 
the office of the Financial Adviser. Settlement of completed or terminated contracts 
was conducted by the Contract Settlement Board which was established in the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply several months before the cessation of hostilities _ 
(for details see p. 887 of the 1946 Year Book). In the second post-war year some 
of the more complex contracts, involving a great deal of detailed accounting work, 
were examined and by mid-1947 satisfactory settlements had been reached in most 
cases. Contract review proceedings have resulted in recoveries by the Government 
in excess of $460,000,000 at Mar. 31, 1947. 


Centralized Purchasing.—To assure efficiency and speed in procuring 
urgently needed war supplies, two purchasing branches were established in the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, one for the procurement of general stores 
and the other for munitions. In January, 1945, they were amalgamated into one 
unit. In the first post-war year this Branch was concerned principally with the 
liquidation of war contracts and more recently has been transferred to the Canadian 
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Commercial Corporation, 2 Crown Company established by P.C. 1218 in March, 
1946 (see p. 855). This Company, now reporting to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, is acting as a Government purchasing agency 
for both export and import purposes where centralized purchasing appeared to be 
in the national interest, as, for example, purchases of relief supplies for UNRRA, 
or purchases of goods in Canada for foreign governments using Canadian credits. 
With the transfer of the Purchasing Branch of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply to the Canadian Commercial Corporation, the Corporation statutory 
powers were enlarged to permit it to procure and manufacture munitions and 
supplies and to construct or carry out projects for the Department of National 
Defence. 


Disposal of War Surpluses.—The Surplus Crown Assets Act, 1944 (8 Geo 
VI, c. 21), replacing Order in Council P.C. 9108, 1943, provided for the liquidation ° 
and disposal of the Government-created war industrial structure and surplus 
materials. Recommendations for policy respecting disposal of surplus assets were 
entrusted to the Crown Assets Allocation Committee, the membership of which 
included representatives of Government Departments, householders, labour and 
agriculture. Administration of the program of disposal was the responsibility 
of War Assets Corporation, a Crown Company reporting to the Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply. (For description of the functions of the Corporation see 
pp. 840-842 of the 1946 Year Book.) By mid-1947, substantial progress had been 
made. A large part of surplus stores and commodities have been sold, bringing 
an amount of over $300,000,000 to the Dominion Treasury as of Mar. 31, 1947. 
An additional $40,000,000 had been realized from the sale of real estate, buildings 
and buildings complete with equipment. On the basis of floor space, 47 p.c. of 
Crown plant (15,000,000 sq. ft.) had been turned over to private industry, and the 
remainder (17,000,000 sq. ft.) was still in the hands of the Government. The 
disposition of Crown plant at mid-1947 was, on the basis of floor space, as follows: 
32 p.c. had been wholly or partly sold (of which a little better than one-quarter 
was sold to wartime operators); 12 p.c. had been leased; 3 p.c. had been subdivided 
for multiple tenancy by small businesses; 27 p.c. is being retained by the Government; 
11 p.c. is now being used by War Assets Corporation for storage, some part of which 
will probably be retained permanently by the Government; 4 p.c. is up for sale or 
other disposal; and 11 p.c. has been or is being dismantled. A small part of the 
Government-retained plant administered by Canadian Arsenals Limited has been 
sublet on a multiple-tenancy basis to private firms. 


Crown Companies in Liquidation.—Of the 30 Crown companies operating 
under the Department of Munitions and Supply at the conclusion of the War, 
the following 15 companies had terminated their activities in the first post-war year: 
Aero Motors Ltd., Aero Timber Products Ltd., Atlas Plant Extension Ltd., Citadel 
Merchandising Co. Ltd., Cutting Tools and Gauges Ltd., Defence Communications 
Ltd., Machinery Service Ltd., Northwest Purchasing Ltd., Quebec Shipyards Ltd., 
Small Arms Ltd., Trafalgar Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., Veneer Log Supply Ltd., Victory 
Aircraft Ltd., Wartime Metals Corporation, and Wartime Oils Ltd. During the 
War, three companies had surrendered their charters and their functions were 
amalgamated with those of other Crown Companies. The second post-war year 
saw the wind-up of the activities of an additional eight Companies, including: 
Allied War Supplies Corporation, Federal Aircraft Ltd., Turbo Research Ltd., 
National Railway Munitions Ltd., Research Enterprises Ltd., Melbourne Mer- 
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chandising Ltd., War Supplies Ltd., and Wartime Shipbuilding Ltd. All of the 
foregoing wartime Companies had been concerned with particular phases of the 
Government’s industrial and economic war effort and their task was completed 
with the conclusion of the War. One exception is the Park Steamships Ltd., a 
Crown Company assisting War Assets Corporation as a disposal agent for cargo 
ships declared surplus. Of the Government’s wartime fleet of upwards of 150 
cargo vessels administered by the Company, most ships had, by mid-1947, been 
sold for peacetime ocean trade. It is expected that this Company will complete 
its assignment with the transfer of the ships remaining in public ownership to the 
Canadian Maritime Commission, whose establishment was proposed in June, 1947. 
There remained then only a few Crown Companies which appeared to have signi- 
ficant peacetime functions. These were reorganized and continue to operate 
(see Subsection 2). 


Subsection 2.—Continuing Functions for Industrial and Economic 
Development ; 


The Government’s commitment for “a high and stable level of employment 
and income” has had administrative implications which, towards the end of the 
second post-war year, became more clearly defined. Three main functions evolved: 
(1) the need for an objective appraisal, both in quantitative and qualitative terms, 
of the economic problem involved in making the most effective use of Canada’s 
resources, both human and natural; (2) the need for devising administrative units 
within the Government to cope ‘effectively with economic problems not falling 
within the responsibility of existing Departments, either by developing such units 
within the Department of Reconstruction and Supply or assisting other Depart- 
ments to establish new branches where such a procedure appeared desirable in the 
interest of efficiency of administration; and (3) the need for integrating the Govern- 
ment’s effort to assist in the maintenance of a high level of employment and income, 
particularly as this effort concerned the physical and industrial aspects of the 
problems faced. A number of branches within the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply and several Crown Companies. reporting through the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply to Parliament, formed the institutional fabric charged 
with the task of effectively rounding out the Government’s administrative machinery. 
At the same time, the organization was kept sufficiently flexible to allow for organi- 
zational and departmental changes that may become desirable as a result of develop- 
ments in the post-transition period. 


Departmental Branches 

Economic Research Branch.—This Branch, which grew out of the research 
secretariat of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy, was established in the Department of Reconstruction 
in November, 1944, and with the amalgamation of the Departments of Munitions 
and Supply and Reconstruction in December, 1945, expanded into an economic 


intelligence unit designed to appraise and keep under observation the state of the 


Canadian economy. The work involves economic forecasts of the level of employ- 
ment and income, exports and imports, investment and consumer expenditures, 
the potential development of supply bottlenecks of materials and labour, the 
progress of reconversion, modernization and expansion of industry, management- 


labour relations, changes in the cost-price and supply-demand relations, productivity, — 


inventory holdings and savings habits of the Canadian people. Information on 
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these subjects, partly statistical and partly qualitative in nature, obtained from 
numerous sources within and outside the Federal Government, are then assembled 
into national forecasts of employment and income for the current year. This 
over-all appraisal of the future of economic affairs in Canada is supplemented by 
special reviews of the outlook for the development of major economic regions and 
of the more important industries. These reviews are designed to survey and 
appraise the best available factual information on economic developments in 
Canada and provide a basis on which economic policy of governments and business 
can be formulated in advance of actual happenings. Accordingly, a number of 
findings of the Branch have been made available to the public in the following 
reports: Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditures of Business Enterprises 
in Canada, Forecast, 1946; Forecast of 1947 Investment by Canadian Business;* 
Production of Basic and Building Materials in Canada, Outlook, 1947; Recon- 
version, Modernization and Expansion, Progress and Programs in Selected Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1945-47; Location and Effects of Wartime Industrial 
Expansion in Canada, 1939-44; Manpower and Material Requirements for a Housing 
Program in Canada; Research and Scientific Activity, Canadian Federal Ex- 
penditures, 1938-46. 


Public Projects Branch.—This Branch is responsible for administering 
the Federal Government’s public investment policy (see p. 1101). In imple- 
menting the Federal Government’s short-term policy of confining Federal con- 
struction activity to essential projects, the Public Projects Branch examined all 
construction projects proposed for inclusion in the Federal Estimates for the years 
1946-47 and 1947-48 with regard to their urgency and requirements for scarce 
materials and labour. After consultation with the departments concerned, the 
Public Projects Branch reported to the Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction, 
on construction items submitted for inclusion in the Estimates and indicated which 
undertakings, in the opinion of the Branch, were likely to compete with the invest- 
ment program of private firms and individuals (including housing, industrial and 
commercial construction), or would jeopardize the carrying out of some of the 
Federal construction projects carrying a high priority (including housing and 
hospital construction). To make the administration of the short-term public 
investment policy as flexible as possible, the Public Projects Branch also administered 
Vote 606 (see p. 1102). After examination, funds were approved for development 
and survey projects, including power development in the Northwest Territories, 
investigations and surveys for river development in the Prairie Provinces, and 
construction of wharf facilities and acquisition of sites in Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

As part of the Federal Government’s long-term public investment policy, 
the Public Projects Branch is concerned with the assembly of a ‘shelf’ of postponable 
but fully planned public projects. The sponsoring Departments submit full informa- 
tion on such projects, together with detailed plans and specifications concerning 
material, labour and other requirements. After review by the Public Projects 
Branch and approval by the Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction, the projects 
are placed on the official shelf. 


Resources Development Branch.—This Branch was concerned with aiding 
the Public Projects Branch in its review of public projects affecting the development 
of natural resources. The Branch also assisted in the formulation of policies for 
the development of mining areas, particularly by the provision of expanded facilities 


* See pp. 1059-1063. 
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for air transportation. Because of the close relationship of this task with the 
responsibilities of the Public Projects Branch, the functions of the Resources 
Development Branch were absorbed by the Public Projects Branch at the end of 
the fiscal year 1946-47. 


One important activity of the Resources Development Branch remained 
unaffected by this merger. The Forest Insects Control Board, formerly reporting 
through the Co-ordinator of Resources Development, now reports directly to the 
head of the Department (see p. 399). This Board was, in the second post-war year, 
mainly concerned with the further integration and expansion of Dominion, provincial 
and industrial efforts to fight insect diseases by comprehensive investigations of 
the cause and effects of the diseases, methods of controlling them, involving both 
laboratory and field work, guidance in forestry management and inspection, and 
provision of incentives for the training of forestry students willing to specialize in 
the field of forest entomology. 


Research and Development Branch.—The functions of this Branch de- 
veloped along three lines: (1) a Technical Information Service designed to make 
available to industry the results of Government and other research (see p. 839 of 
the 1946 Year Book); (2) to encourage research work not undertaken by any existing 
Government Department or agency, mainly in the field of building research; and 
(3) to appraise the significance of research expenditures on the part of governments 
(Federal and Provincial), universities and industry. 


To disseminate research information to industry, this Branch established 
regional offices in the major industrial areas of Canada to maintain direct contact 
with private firms. These offices act as a clearing house by bringing research 
results achieved by Government to industry and by informing the Government of 
industry’s technical problems that could be investigated to advantage by the 
Government. Preparatory work done in the field of building research will be 
continued by the newly-formed building research division established by the National 
Research Council at the beginning of 1947. The results of the survey of Federal 
Government expenditures on research and scientific activity covering the period 
1938-46, undertaken jointly with the Economic Research Branch, were published 
in February, 1947. Similar surveys covering work done by provinces and uni- 
versities and a sample of industry are currently under way. Because of the close 
relationship of the work of the Research and Development Branch with that of the 
National Research Council, the latter expanded its activities to take over the 
functions of this Branch as of Apr. 1, 1947. 


Labour Problems.—The Department has continued to participate in bringing 
labour problems, as they affect labour-management relations in industries of . 
importance, to a smooth transition from war to peace also in employment problems 
of particular regions and localities. Employment conditions and the outlook for 
economic development were reviewed for such areas as experienced a significant 
amount of unemployment in the reconversion period. This work assisted in the 
formulation of an employment policy designed to meet the specific needs of these 
areas. 


Air Development.—The Air Development Branch had been concerned with 
a special survey to determine the extent of economic inter-community travel 
between the important centres in Canada (see p. 938, 1946 Year Book). At the 
beginning of January, 1947, the functions of this Branch were transferred to the 
newly formed Bureau of Transport’ Economics reporting to the Board of Transport 
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Commissioners for Canada. This Branch is concerned with all aspects of the 
transportation problem in terms of development and collection of statistical data, 
economic analyses and advice on transportation problems (see p. 658). 


The Special Depreciation Committee.—This Committee was concerned 
with the approval of applications for Special Depreciation designed to encourage 
the reconversion, modernization and expansion of Canadian industry (see p. 839 
of the 1946 Year Book). Approvals by the Committee in the second post-war year 
as compared with the preceding period were substantially higher. From November, 
1944, to mid-1946, the Committee approved Special Depreciation to the extent 
of ‘some $400,000,000, while in the succeeding year an amount of more than 
$900,000,000 was approved, giving a total of more than $1,300,000,000 for the 
period under which these provisions were in operation. Special Depreciation was 
a measure designed to meet particular transition needs. Approvals were limited to 
applications received prior to March, 1947, for projects to be completed before 
Mar. 31, 1949. By Order in Council P.C. 2487, dated June 24, 1947, an exception 
was made with regard to ships acquired from War Assets Corporation or built in 
Canadian shipyards in the period from Apr. 1, 1947, to Dec. :31, 1949. <A ship, 
or that part of a ship, built in this period, is eligible for Special Depreciation. 


Crown Companies and Independent Agencies 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—Canada’s merchant marine and ship- 
building industry have grown from modest proportions to the point where the 
country has the world’s fourth largest merchant fleet and a large shipbuilding and 
repair potential. For the purpose of consolidating public administration of and 
encouraging these activities, Parliamentary authority was granted in the summer of 
1947 for the establishment of a Canadian Maritime Commission under the Minister 
of Transport (Bill 336). The Commission, composed of three members, is to 
recommend policies and measures for the operation, maintenance, manning and 
development of a merchant marine and a shipbuilding and ship repair industry, to 
perform duties for the Minister of Transport under the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, 
and to administer steamship subventions. 


Polymer Corporation.—In 1943, when Canadian supplies of natural rubber 
were cut off by Japan, a $51,000,000-plant was erected at Sarnia, Ont., as a Crown 
Company—Polymer Corporation—to produce synthetic rubber. The plant now 
has a capacity of 48,000 tons of synthetic rubber per year. In addition, a wide 
variety of by-products are being produced, including hydro-carbon gases, ethylene, 
butane, isobutylene, butylene, propane, and styrene. These have provided a basis 
for the establishment of a number of supplementary industries in the Sarnia area. 

The organization of the Polymer Corporation is that of a co-ordinating company 
charged with the financial and administrative control of a number of independent 
companies. These are: (1) Dow Chemical Co., manufacturing basic ingredients; 
(2) St. Claire Processing, an Imperial Oil subsidiary, charged with obtaining and 
preparing petroleum fractions needed to make synthetic rubber; it also makes 
butyl rubber; and (3) Canadian Synthetic Rubber Co., which produces buna rubber. 
The last-named Company is controlled jointly by Gondpiak. Dominion Rubber, 
Goodrich and Firestone. All these companies act independently and the finished 
product is sold by Polymer. 

~The National Research Council has been instrumental in improving and 
developing synthetic rubber. At the same time, the Corporation has large research 
facilities of its own. Canadian universities also participate in research activity. 
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Price trends for synthetic rubber produced by Polymer illustrate the increased 
efficiency of production, but do not reflect the very substantial improvements 
in quality that have been made. For example, there have been seven price 
reductions for Buna S which stood at 39-96 cents per pound in 19438, and is now 
164 cents per pound at Sarnia, Ont. This compares with natural rubber which in 
mid-1947 stood at 171 cents per pound at New York, U.S.A. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited.—This Crown Company is 
engaged in the mining and refining of pitchblende in Canada. The mine is located 
at Great Bear Lake, N.W.T., and is one of the chief sources of uranium and radium 
salts in the world. The refinery is at Port Hope, Ont. Prior to the outbreak of 
war, the mining and refining of pitchblende in Canada was under private control. 
However, to insure the proper distribution and use of this strategic mineral for war- 
time and peacetime purposes, Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited was 
incorporated as a Company wholly owned by the Crown and _-took over all private 
operations in this field. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This Company, reporting to Parliament 
through the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, represents the industrial 
branch of the Armed Forces. It was established as a result of recommendations 
made by a joint committee, membership of which included representatives of industry 
and Government, appointed during the latter years of the War to examine the 
problem of continuing defence production in Canada. The Company co-ordinates 
its operations with those of the various divisions of the Canadian Department of 
National Defence and maintains liaison with defence branches of other governments. 
Its specific duties are to develop and provide improved weapons, to keep industry 
informed on the latest developments with regard to military equipment and to advise 
the Armed Forces on the country’s industrial armament capacity. The Company 
also retains certain plants under its direct control. The latter group of plants, 
all wholly owned by the Government, are engaged exclusively in the production of 
guns and small arms, ammunition, explosives and other military supplies. Most 
of the plants were constructed and equipped by the Canadian Government after 
September, 1939, and since the end of the War have supplied the Canadian Armed 
Forces with modern military equipment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—The main functions of 
this Corporation, formed on Jan. 1, 1946, were to administer the National Housing 
Act, 1944, the Emergency Shelter Order and the Home Conversion Plan. The 
Corporation provided for housing and mortgage research, for double depreciation 
for rental housing and for the reclamation of building materials from the demolition 
of outlying surplus buildings. In the course of 1946, the Corporation became 


responsible for the co-ordination of all Federal housing policy. This was accom-. 


plished by co-ordinating the activities of the Corporation with Wartime Housing 
Limited (see p. 1113) and maintaining close working relations with the Department 
of Veterans Affairs in respect to housing operations under the Veterans’ Land Act. 
The Corporation also maintained close liaison with the branch of the Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply responsible for priorities and the expediting of an 
increase in the supply of building materials. To insure efficieney, the Corporation 
has decentralized its field operations into regional and branch offices. (For a 
discussion of the extent of operations, see p. 582.) 
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Wartime Housing Limited.—Up to the conclusion of the War, Wartime 
Housing Limited had been responsible for the provision of temporary housing for 
war workers in those parts of Canada where rapid expansion of war industries 
created acute housing shortages. With the ending of the War, the Company 
turned to providing homes at low rentals to veterans and their families. In order 
to insure integration of the effort of this Company with that of the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, joint policy formulation and management was arranged - 
as of Jan. 1, 1947. Wartime Housing Limited restricted its activities to the 
construction of new units. The directors and officers of Wartime Housing Limited 
have become officials of the Corporation which administers all completed Wartime 
Housing units. Thus, the amalgamation of the housing activities of the Federal 
Government into a single organization has been substantially accomplished. (For 
‘a discussion of the operations of Wartime Housing Limited, see p. 582.) 


Dominion Coal Board.—As a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Coal, the Federal Government has revised its coal policy and has 
framed legislation providing for the establishment of the Dominion Coal Board. 
It is proposed to have the new Board absorb the functions of the Dominion Fuel 
Board, as well as to keep the production and marketing of coal in Canada under 
continuous review. The Board will advise the Government on a flexible coal policy 
designed to meet the varying needs of the major economic regions of the country. 
Until the Dominion Coal Board is established by Act of Parliament, the Dominion 
Fuel Board as presently constituted, continues to operate under the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply (see p. 441). 


Section 3.—Provincial Programs of Reconstruction 


The provinces have planned, individually, reconstruction measures for the post- 
war period. Schemes have been formulated for stimulating post-war employment 
and utilizing natural resources. In addition, steps are being taken within the 
provincial field to supplement the Dominion program for the rehabilitation of 
veterans. All provinces are co-operating in the Canadian vocational training 
program. Outlines of the respective provincial programs followed in 1946 are 
given below. 


Prince Edward Island.—A Department of Reconstruction was established 
in 1944 to promote and co-ordinate plans for provincial development and post- 
war employment. An agricultural survey of the Province, begun in that year, 
was completed in 1945. 

A Provincial Advisory Reconstruction Committee was appointed to assist the 
Government in formulating policies for the economic betterment of the Province 
and to organize, in advance of the end of hostilities, work projects that would create 
employment and employment opportunities. Nine technical committees were 
appointed under the direction of the Advisory Committee with special studies 
being made on education, tourism and transportation, rural electrification, housing, 
finance and revenue, fishing, agriculture, public health and welfare, and forestry. 
The Committee’s report was received by the Government in July, 1945. 

The 1945 Legislature enacted measures relating to town planning, the supplying 
of electric power, and the purchase by the Province of surplus war assets from the 
Federal Government. Several amendments to that legislation were passed in 1946. 
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A Provincial Planning Board was set up in October, 1946. A survey of the 


area adjacent to the city of Charlottetown, comprising a ground-level survey, 
sanitary survey and an economic survey, was authorized. This work is expected 
to be completed early in March, 1947. 

Town Planning Boards were established in the municipalities of Charlottetown, 
Summerside, and Kensington, P.E.I. A report on “Taxation in Prince Edward 
Island”, by Dr. J. E. Lattimer was completed early in 1946. ‘ 


Nova Scotia.—Reconstruction in Nova Scotia, in 1946, followed, generally, 
the policies previously determined. In agriculture, the Cold Storage Assistance Act 
resulted in the construction of one large plant for apples; several others are under 
organization. Intensive and extended investigations were made into the mineral 
resources of the Province. In forestry, policies to maximize returns on a sustained 
yield basis were extended, and the new Small Tree Conservation Act provides for 
management to maintain forest cover. A Division of Inland Fisheries was estab- 
lished and the Fishermen’s Loan Board extended loans to modernize boats and 
equipment. ‘Tourism was promoted by advertising in the United States and by 
loans to improve tourist facilities. The manufacturing industry was assisted by the 
preparation of a Directory and the granting of capital loans for modernization and 
expansion. 

The Provincial Labour Department assisted in the vocational training of 
veterans, and has a Code of Labour Laws under preparation. The establishment 
of rural and high schools was provided for, and the development of a course in 
chemical engineering at the Nova Scotia Technical College was announced. In 
public health, free institutional treatment for tuberculosis was instituted, plans for 
an intensified field and case-finding program were extended and hospitals, generally, 
were under expansion. A study of the division of functions between municipal 
and provincial authorities was prepared and assistance in community planning was 
extended to local bodies. Shortages hampered the highway program, but sub- 
stantial mileages were graded preliminary to paving. The Nova Scotia Power 
Commission continued to extend its rural power lines and the construction of a 
new generating station was approved. The Research Foundation is in an advanced 
state of organization and a program of research is under preparation. 


New Brunswick.—In addition to the maintenance of contacts with the — 


Department of Veterans Affairs, the Employment Service of Canada and all 
Federal Government agencies working on rehabilitation, the Provincial Department 
of Reconstruction has expanded into three divisions, all working primarily to assure 
opportunity and employment for returned personnel. 


(1) Industrial Division—This Division offers technical assistance to industry 


at every level and participates with industry in the construction of buildings, the 


procurement of equipment, technique of manufacture, searching for and catering 
to markets, etc. . 


(2) Fisheries Division.—This Division sponsors the modernization of fishing 
equipment, boats, engines, etc., and the improvement of quality in fresh and canned 
fish. It also encourages increased production and packing in selected areas where 
natural resources are abundant and labour is sufficiently available. 

(3) Handicrafts Division.—A creditable establishment is now in operation at 
Fredericton, completely equipped and staffed to teach the creation and manu- 
facture of a full range of handicrafts in wood, leather, metals, ceramics, etc. 
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Throughout the Province, opportunity is also provided for such training in schools, 
institutions, homes, etc. 


The Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick reports satisfactory progress 
in their program of financial assistance to fishermen in the purchase of boats, engines, 
etc. 

The Resources Development Board, created early in 1944, co-operates with 
Provincial Government Departments in all matters relating to the development 
of resources. The Board has been instrumental in bringing into active focus the 
possibilities inherent in provincial undeveloped resources—water power, mineral, 
forest, tourism and also acts in a technical advisory capacity. The facilities of the 
Board are also available to industry and individuals. Development assistance has 
been provided to new industries as well as expanding fields for existing operations. 


The Board maintains close Nae with the National Research Council and 
other Federal laboratories. 


Quebec.— Various Departments of the Provincial Government have prepared 
plans relating to reconstruction in the post-war period. Many of these plans are 
based on a provincial inventory of natural resources. 


Department of Lands and Forests.—This Department is undertaking considerable 
forest development and full advantage will be taken of modernized methods of 
forestry control and exploitation. The industry is encouraged to extend to the 
public the benefits of the newest methods for the scientific and economic use of 
wood. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The policy of this Department is to 
foster trade in domestic as well as in foreign markets. The Department works in 
close. co-operation with Canadian Trade Commissioners in foreign countries and 

maintains an office at New York city to assist Quebec producers in selling their 
merchandise. The British West Indies territory is also covered by a provincial 
representative once or twice a year. 


To provide reliable information for new industries desiring to locate in the 
Province, a detailed survey of all cities and larger towns has been undertaken and 
will be ready for publication during 1947. 


Department of Social Welfare and of Youth.—This Department, realizing that 
the Province of Quebec is now on the crest of a wave of industrial development, 
will undertake to increase the capacity of its technical, arts and crafts, and other 
specialized schools, in order to provide skilled labour and technicians for new and 
for existing industries, many of which are expanding considerably. 


Juvenile delinquency will also receive the immediate attention of this Depart- 
ment, in an endeavour to find and apply the proper solutions to the various problems 
resulting therefrom. 


Department of Roads.—A program of new road construction, at a cost of 
$30,000,000 to be spread over a four-year period, has been approved by the 
Legislature. 
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The Depariment of Labour.—In accordance with Help to Apprenticeship Act, 
this Department has co-operated in the organization of many apprenticeship centres, 
which are under the direction of local Commissions or Boards composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers in the industries or occupations concerned. 
The following apprenticeship centres were in operation as at Apr. 1, 1947: 
1. Apprenticeship Commission for Construction and Engineering Trades in Montreal, 
2255 East, Laurier Avenue, Montreal, Que. 

2, Apprenticeship Commission of the Shoe Industry, 1895 La Salle Ave., Montreal, 
Que. 

3. Apprenticeship Commission for Printing Trades, New Birks Bldg., Room 562, 
Montreal, Que. | 

4, Apprenticeship Commission for Watchmaking, 1686 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 

5. Apprenticeship Commission for Barbers and Hairdressers in Montreal, 354 East, 
St. Catherine St., Montreal, Que. 

6. Apprenticeship Commission for Building Trades in Sherbrooke, 29 Gordon St., 
Sherbrooke, Que. | 

7. Apprenticeship Commission for Building Trades in Chicoutimi, 187 Racine St., | 
Chicoutimi, Que. 

8. Apprenticeship Commission for Building Trades in Hull, 187 Main St., Hull, Que. 

9. Apprenticeship Commission for Building Trades in Joliette, 728 St. Viateur St., 
Joliette, Que. 

10. Apprenticeship Commission for Building Trades in Matane, Matane, Que. 


Ontario.—Each provincial Department has its post-war plans. Many 
of these involve substantial items of construction. The Departments of Public 
Works and Highways have long-term programs at advanced stages of planning. 
Hospitals, reformatories and other public institutions are part of the public works 
program. The Department of Lands and Forests has a comprehensive scheme for 
forest protection and management and fire control. The tree nurseries of this 
Department are being greatly extended to fill the heavy demand for reforestation. 
The Department of Travel and Publicity was established in April, 1946, for th 
purpose of developing the tourist industry. 


The Department of Planning and Development, established in March, 1944, 
is a key agency of post-war reconstruction. The work of this Department falls 
into three branches:— 


(1) Conservation.—Surveys have been carried out in a number of watersheds 
» in southern Ontario. They have now been completed in the valleys of the Upper 
Thames, Etobicoke, Humber and Ganaraska, and are well advanced in the South 
Nation. Under the Conservation Authorities Act, 1946, municipalities in an area 
may establish an authority with power to acquire land and carry out conservation 
schemes. Several of these have already been formed. 


(2) Town and Community Planning. —The Planning Act, 1946, gives the Depart- 
ment certain powers in the guidance and promotion of community planning and the 
final approval of plans, including plans of subdivision. The Department assists 
by giving general consulting advice to municipalities with respect to problems of 
their growth and development. . 


(3) Trade and Industry—Originally, this Branch was mainly complementary 
to the Trade and Industry activities of Ontario House, at London, England. Its 
functions have become much broadened as the result of widely increasing contacts 
throughout the Province, the United States: and other countries. The Branch 
assists in the development and placing of new industries and provides a constant 
service of up-to-date information of value to industrial and. trading firms. 
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Manitoba.—A number of agencies co-operate in formulating post-war plans 
for the Province:— 


Sub-Committee of the Cabinet—Under the chairmanship of the Premier, the 
Sub-Committee receives and considers reports on the various aspects of recon- 
struction, rehabilitation and industrial development. 


Post-War Reconstruction Committee.—The Post-War Reconstruction activities 
of this Committee were concluded in October, 1946. However, a continuing 
Committee of Deputy Ministers was set up with the same membership, for the 
purpose of providing a body which could review and study matters of an inter- 
departmental nature. 


Advisory Committee on Co-ordination of Post-War Planning.—This Committee, 
representing various economic groups from urban and rural Manitoba, was set 
up by Order in Council on Apr. 18, 1944, to consider submissions and undertake 
research. Its aim was the integration of the provincial reconstruction program. 
Interim reports were submitted to the Premier on Dec. 15, 1944, and Feb. 4, 1945, 
and the final report on Jan. 21, 1946. | 


Special Select Committee of the Legislature——At the 1944 Session, and re- 
empowered at the 1945 Session, a Special Select Committee of all the Members of 
the Legislative Assembly was constituted for the purpose of reviewing, criticizing, 
and formulating proposals and plans and advising and assisting the Government in 
the formulation of its post-war program. 


Joint University Studies—In 1941, at the request of the Governor of Minnesota, 
U.S.A., and the Premier of Manitoba, the University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, together, investigated the effects of alternative peace settle- 
ments upon the economies of the Canadian Prairie Provinces and the central north- 
west region of the United States. Two reports have been published. 


Manitoba Electrification Enquiry Commission.—Manitoba Power Commission 
has acted on the Report and has laid out a ten-year expansion program. During 
the summer of 1946 the first stages of this program were put into effect. 


Reports published under the sponsorship of one or more of the above Committees 
include: Wood Lots and Shelter Belts; Soil Classification and Land Use; Utilization 
of Plant and Animal Products; Marketing of Fruits and Vegetables; Small Town 
and Community Planning; Community Centres; and Report of Advisory Committee. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Reconstruction and Rehabilitation was 
officially organized on Nov. 2, 1944. This Department has two divisions—Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation. The Division of Reconstruction has the function of 
initiating projects contemplated by the Government of Saskatchewan looking 
toward the permanent development of the Province and to the raising of the standard 
of living of the people. 


This Department has initiated a program of spray painting for rural buildings. 
In addition, two bulletins have been published covering farm-home improvement: 
A Guide to Farm Home Planning and Modernization and Modernizing Farm Homes. 
These have had wide distribution. 


Two Crown Corporations have been organized under the Department: the 
Saskatchewan Reconstruction Corporation, which deals with the acquisition and 
disposal of surplus war assets for the various departments of the Provincial Govern- — 
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ment, and the Saskatchewan Reconstruction Housing Corporation which is, at 
present, dealing with the problem of emergency housing. As a result of the activities 
of this particular corporation, 569 living units have been undertaken, most of which 
are completed and occupied. These units were used almost entirely for returned 
veterans. 

A machine shop and repair depot has been organized as part of the Saskatchewan 
Reconstruction Corporation, which is used for the repair of Government vehicles 
as well as machine shop work in connection with the various activities of the 
Provincial Government. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Post-War Reconstruction Committee, set up on Mar. 
30, 1943, conducted investigations into the provincial economy and its post-war 
problems through sub-committees on agriculture, education, finance, industry, 
natural resources, public works and social welfare. Also assisting were the Research 
Council of Alberta and the Post-War Survey Management Committee. 


Implementation of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee’s recommendations 
is the responsibility of the new Department of Economic Affairs, or of other appro- 
priate Departments of Government. The Department of Economic Affairs, 
established at the 1945 Session of the Legislature, was empowered to initiate and 
sponsor projects designed to aid in rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


In a brief to the Dominion House of Commons Committee on Reconstruction 
and Re-establishment, the Premier of Alberta outlined a potential $250,000,000 
program that feasibly nla be undertaken to provide social services, roads, bridges, | 
housing and irrigation projects. 


Among recommendations of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee so far 


acted upon are those pertaining to normal-school training as a branch of university 
work leading to a degree; appointment of a Veterans Welfare and Advisory Com- ~ 


mission; appointment of the Alberta Power Commission and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Board; enactment of new apprenticeship laws; and the establishment of a new 
Department of Public Welfare. Also established is the Veterans Land Settlement 
Scheme, which provides veterans with half-section farms on nominal crop-rental 
terms prior to the granting of clear title. Veterans qualifying are given cash grants 
by the Federal Government under the Veterans’ Land Act. 


At the 1946 Session of the Legislature, provision was made for the Department 
of Economic Affairs to establish branches concerned with housing and cultural — 
welfare. 


In 1943, the Post-War Reconstruction Fund Act appropriated $1,000,000 
for future projects. In subsequent years, this amount was raised to $5,000,000, 
and in 1946 a start was made on a program of road and highway development, 
utilizing these moneys. The post-war program now under way is a broad one and 
includes industrial expansion, educational benefits, a province-wide health and 
hospitalization scheme, extension of cultural and recreational activities, housing 


assistance in towns, cities and on farms, and a general up-grading of life and living 


in the Province. 


British Columbia.—The organizations set up by the Government of British 
Columbia in the field of reconstruction include: (1) The Bureau of Reconstruction 
under a Committee of the Executive Council; (2) The Interdepartmental Advisory 
Committee on Industrial Development; and (3) The British Columbia Industrial 
and Scientific Research Council. 
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Bureau of Reconstruction.—The purpose of this Bureau (formerly the Bureau 
of Post-War Rehabilitation and Construction) is to co-ordinate all Provincial 
services in post-war activities, and to collaborate with Dominion Departments, 
other provinces, municipalities and private enterprise, with the view to formulating 
‘plans to create and maintain productive employment and to develop the human 
and material resources of the Province. 


Through the medium of Governmental Advisory Committees appointed in 
seven of the ten Regions into which the Province is divided, Industrial Committees 
have been established to study conditions and recommend the extension to or the 
placing of new industries throughout the Province. 


A Regional Planning Division of the Bureau co-ordinates information from 
Government Departments and from the ten Regions of the Province with the object 
of developing the economy of each Region. Advice is given to small incorporated 
municipalities on their community problems, and zoning by-laws and master 
plans are submitted. 


Interdepartmental Advisory Committee on Industrial Development.—This Com- 
mittee functions as a clearing house for administrative problems in the field of 
industrial development in which the interests of the various Departments are 
concerned. It works with the Bureau of Reconstruction in an advisory capacity. 
A Sub-Committee on Reconversion of Industry has been appointed which has 
sponsored special surveys in various industries to study the problems of reconversion; 
sub-committees on industry inquiries have also been set up in several regional areas 
of the Province. 


British Columbia Industrial and Scientific Research Council.—The Council acts 
as a clearing house to: (1) co-ordinate the work of research units and avoid dupli- 
cation; (2) initiate and generate new research work; (3) relate research work to 
other problems of industrial rehabilitation in the post-war period; (4) apply the 
results of research to the creation of new industries and trade-expansion programs. 
Research problems studied by the Council are undertaken on the recommendation 
of one .of five Technical Advisory Committees, namely: agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, mining and metallurgy, and power and irrigation. An Industries Advisory 
Committee has been formed to ensure industrial application for the research projects 
of the Technical Advisory Committees, to provide assistance for existing secondary 
industries, and to aid in the establishment of new industries in the Province. 


The Government of British Columbia has planned an expenditure of $28,250,000 
in public works, not all of which will be spent in the fiscal year 1947-48. A sum of 
$15,000,000 will be appropriated from revenue surpluses to be laid out on a three- 
year plan for new highway construction. An expenditure of some $18,250,000 is 
planned for 1947 as follows: $6,000,000 for maintenance of roads, bridges and 
ferries; $2,250,000 for hard-surfacing roads; $5,000,000 (one-third of the three-year 
plan) for new highway construction; and $5,000,000 for new bridges. 


These projects will be over and above the capital developments now in progress, 
notably, the Hope-Princeton and Pine Pass Highways, which will absorb some 
$10,000,000. 
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The 1946 edition of the Year Book at pp. 1077-1078, traces the growth and 
development of the Canadian Armed Forces from their origin to the end of the 
War of 1939-45. In the period since the three Services, Navy, Army and Air 
Force, were at their peak strength, there has been a rapid reduction in personnel. 
Repatriation and demobilization of Canadian Forces has been completed much 
more rapidly than was ever anticipated. 


The reduction in the personnel of the Armed Forces is given in the following 


summary :— 
Air 


Strength and Date Navy Army Barve Totals 
Strength at peak........... 92,880 481, 500 215, 200 789, 580 
Strength as of Dec. 31, 1946. 8,481 21,473 12, 846 42,800 


The Department of National Defence was recently consolidated under a 
single Minister, and the work of the Navy, Army and Air Force is to be co-ordinated 
at all possible levels. The object is to achieve the greatest possible economy and 
efficiency in the Services, so that Canada will have Armed Forces which will meet 
the defence needs of the country and maintain the high standards of the Forces 
set in the War. 


The Department now has one Minister and one Deputy Minister instead of 
three; also two associate Deputy Ministers whose responsibilities are based on 
functional rather than Service requirements. Headquarters of the three Services 
are being moved to a single site at Ottawa. 


The international situation, the proposals made at the recent session of the 
United Nations, and the rapid changes in types of weapons, are among the con- 
siderations which make it undesirable at this time to settle finally the composition 
or character of the future Armed Forces of Canada. The year 1947 is regarded as 
a period during which the defence forces will be established on a sound adminis- 
trative basis, capable of being adapted or developed to meet all possible changing 
circumstances. The defence organization will be kept on a flexible basis to fit in 
with any plan of general security or general disarmament as called for by the United 
Nations and the defence needs of Canada. 


The Reserve Forces are an important element in the new organization. Many | 


ex-servicemen joined the Reserves and Auxiliaries and will make their training 
and experience available to the younger recruits. 


Section 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


The Royal Canadian Navy has undergone two sweeping changes of organization 
within the past seven years. The outbreak of the Second World War found the Navy 
equipped with six River Class Destroyers, averaging 1,500 tons, and five small 
minesweepers. Personnel consisted of 131 officers and 1,643 men of the permanent 
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service (R.C.N.) and 219 officers and 1,803 men of the combined Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve and Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve, and the Fishermen’s 
Reserve. | | 


During the War, this force was expanded and became a very substantial naval 
force, with submarine-hunting corvettes, frigates, and escort minesweepers pre- 
dominating in the 378 warships in commission by 1945. 


There were few naval operational areas that were not, sooner or later, the 
scene of R.C.N. activity. Its greatest undertaking was, of course, the war-long 
Battle of the Atlantic, in which merchant ships carrying 181,643,180 tons of supplies 
from North America to the United Kingdom received Canadian escort protection. 
As the invasion of Europe approached, Canadian warships took over the entire 
close escort of North Atlantic convoys and provided many of the hunting groups. 
The actual invasion saw 109 R.C.N. ships and 10,000 officers and men engaged. 


The 17 enemy submarines definitely destroyed by the R.C.N. and the 11 in 
whose destruction it shared, were hunted down in as widely separated waters as 
the Caribbean and the Mediterranean Seas. Canadian warships became familiar 
with the waters of North Russia and the Aleutian Islands, with the South Pacific 
and the China Sea. In addition to serving in their own vessels, 1,634 Canadian 
officers and 4,149 men were lent to the Royal Navy and outstanding contributions 
were made in Naval Aviation and in Light Coastal Forces. 


The second radical change has come with the return of peace. While it has 
brought a great reduction of the wartime force, the new fleet is many times more 
powerful than any peacetime navy Canada has previously possessed. Designed 
as a balanced two-ocean organization it is for the first time in R.C.N. history, 
built around big ships and makes allowance for the increasing importance of air 
power. 


The Main Fleet.—The largest unit of the new force is a “light fleet”’ aircraft- 
carrier of 18,000 tons. Two 8,000-ton cruisers, seven large Tribal class destroyers, 
and four lighter destroyers, make up the balance of the fleet. The now obsolete 
corvette has vanished from the picture; six frigates and ‘nine Algerine type mine- 


- sweepers are retained in reserve and for training purposes. 


The following are the ships:— 


Light Fleet Aircraft Carrier— Tribal Class Destroyers—concl. 
H.M.C.S. Magnificent H.M.C.S. Cayuga 
_ H.M.C.S. Nootka 
Six-Inch Cruisers— H.M.C.S. Athabaskan 
H.M.C.S. Ontario 
H.M.C.S. Uganda ‘“‘V’’ Class Destroyers— 
H.M.C.S. Srouzr 
Tribal Class Destroyers— H.M.C.S. Algonquin 
H.M.C.S. Micmac 
H.M.C.S. Huron Crescent Class Destroyers— 
H.M.C.S. Haida H.M.C.S. Crescent 
H.M.C.S. Iroquois H.M.C.S. Crusader 


The aircraft carrier is of the Colossus class, with a speed of 25 knots. It 
carries 30 ’planes and a ship’s company of more than 1,000. Air Personnel of the 
Royal Canadian Navy is rounded out with men lent from the Royal Navy in 
which a number of Canadian aviators received their original training and served 


- throughout the Second World War. 
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The cruisers, 550 feet long, mount nine six-inch guns, and heavy anti-aircraft 
armament. ‘They carry crews of nearly 800 and have a speed of more than 30 knots. 
H.M.C.S. Uganda was the one large Canadian ship of the present fleet to go into 
action during the Second World War. H.M.C.S. Ontario was completed just in 
time to reach Japanese waters as hostilities ended. , 

The Tribals, fleet destroyers, are of about 2,000 tons and are the most heavily- 
armed vessels of their type. Three of them, British-built, saw much action in 
the closing years of the War. They are H.M.C.S. Iroquois, H.M.C.S. Huron, 
and H.M.C.S. Haida. The remaining four are notable as being the products of 
Canadian shipbuilders, and the first turbine warships ever built in the Dominion. 

H.M.C.S. Crescent and H.M.C.S. Crusader are somewhat smaller destroyers 
than the Tribals and are thoroughly modern. They are on loan from the Royal 
Navy. 

H.M.C.S. Algonquin and H.M.C.S. Sioue are Canadian “V” class fleet des- 
troyers. They displace 1,700 tons and, while comparatively new ships, both have 
battle records to their credit. 

The frigates and Algerine minesweepers, war-developed as anti-submarine 
vessels, displace 1,445 and 1,000 tons, respectively. ; 

Inclusion of bigger ships in the R.C.N. has provided sea-going training facilities 
for which it was necessary previously to send Canadians to the Royal Navy. Surplus 
wartime equipment has also made it possible to supply naval divisions with modern 
training gear on a generous scale. 

To man these ships the personnel of the Royal Canadian Navy has been auth- 
orized at 10,000. However, a limitation of 7,000 has been set for 1947. During 
the interim period (until Sept. 30, 1947), this complement will contain not only 
permanent service R.C.N. men, who sign a five-year agreement, but will also draw 
on reservists who have extended their wartime enlistment until that date. 

Officers of the Royal Canadian N avy come from three sources: (1) Graduates 
from H.M.C.S. Roya Roaps, the R.C.N.-R.C.A.F. College at Esquimalt, B.C.; 
(2) direct entry of certain specialists from the universities; (8) promotions from 
the ranks. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—The several Reserve organizations have. 
been incorporated in a single organization known as the Royal Canadian Navy 
(Reserve). Divisions of the R.C.N. (R) are established in 20 centres across Canada. 

Training, operational and repair bases will be retained at Halifax, N.S., and 
Esquimalt, B.C., both of which were greatly enlarged and modernized during the 
war years. Stress will be laid on a Navy trained under sea-going conditions. 


The ships of the reserve fleet are:— 


Frigates— Algerine Class Minesweepers—concl. 
H.M.C.S. ‘St. Stephen H.M.C.S. Sault Ste. Marie 
H.M.C.S. Beaconhill H.M.C.S. Wallaceburg 
H.M.C.S. New Waterford H.M.C.S. Winnipeg 
H.M.C.S. La Hulloise 
H.M.C.S. Antigonish Wooden Minesweepers— 
H.M.C.S. Swansea H.M.C.S. Revelstoke 

H.M.C.S. Llewellyn 

Algerine Class Minesweepers— H.M.C.S. Lloyd George 
H.M.C.S. Fort Frances 
H.M.C.S. Kapuskasing Motor Launches— 

H.M.C.S. New Liskeard H.M.C.M.L. 121 
H.M.C.S. Oshawa H.M.C.M.L. 116 
H.M.C.S. Portage H.M.C.M.L. 124 
H.M.C.S. Rockeliffe H.M.C.M.L. 106 
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There are two types of enlistment in the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). 
Officers may be either Active or Retired. The first mentioned do periodic training. 
Retired officers may volunteer for training if they wish but it is not compulsory. 
Both classes are liable to mobilization in a time of emergency, though the latter 
are restricted to appointments within the limits of their age and physical ability. 


Men are divided into Active and Emergency groups and are governed by the 
same conditions as apply to officers. They sign on for five-year periods. Authorized 
R.C.N. (R) Active complement is 18,000. There is no complement for Retired 
officers and Emergency men. ; 


Naval Divisions are commanded by R.C.N. (R) Active officers, under whom 
are R.C.N. staff officers and instructors. The Staff Officers are instructional 
specialists. Naval Divisions are not only the local training centres for Reservists 
but are recruiting offices for the R.C.N. The various Divisions and the Centres 
at which they are established are: 


H.M.C.S. Scorran, Halifax, N.S. H.M.C.S. Prevost, London, Ont. 
H.M.C.S. Queen Cuar.orte, Charlottetown, H.M.C.S. Grirron, Port Arthur, Ont. 
P.E.I. H.M.C.S. Curepawa, Winnipeg, Man. 
H.M.C.S. Carteton, Ottawa, Ont. H.M.C.S. Queen, Regina, Sask. 
H.M.C.S. Cararaquti, Kingston, Ont. H.M.C.S. Unicorn, Saskatoon, Sask. 
H.M.C.S. BRUNSWICKER, Saint John, N.B. H.M.C.S. Trecumsen, Calgary, Alta. 
H.M.C.S. Montcautm, Quebec, Que. H.M.C.S. Nonsucu, Edmonton, Alta. 
H.M.C.S. Donnacona, Montreal, Que. H.M.C.S. Discovery, Vancouver, B.C. 
H.M.C.S. York, Toronto, Ont. H.M.C.S. Maranat, Victoria, B.C. 
H.M.C.S. Star, Hamilton, Ont. H.M.C.S. Cuatuam, Prince Rupert, B.C. 


H.M.C.S. HUNTER, Windsor, Ont. 


Administrative and operational Headquarters for the Royal Canadian Navy 
is at Naval Service Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 


University Naval Training Divisions.—Divisions for naval training are 
now established in 19 universities across Canada providing a program of four years’ 
duration, designed to produce officers for the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal 
Canadian Navy (Reserve) Active and Retired lists. These universities are: British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Assumption College, Western Ontario, 
Ontario Agricultural College, McMaster, Toronto, Queens, Ottawa, St. Patrick’s 
College, McGill, Montreal, Laval, New Brunswick, Saint Francis Xavier, Dalhousie, 
and Nova Scotia Technical College. 


Training consists of instruction during the year in the nearest Naval Division 
and on the campus, followed by specialist instruction in H.M.C. ships and coastal 
establishments during the vacation months. 


The program envisages an annual enrolment of some 500 students with a 
maximum complement of 1,800. There are, approximately, 900 undergraduates 
training this year. 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—The R.C.S.C. consists of 91 authorized 
Corps, sponsored by the Navy League of Canada, and trained and supervised by 
the Naval Service. The authorized strength is 10,000 cadets between the ages of 
14 and 18 years. 
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Section 2.—The Canadian Army 


Command.—The present system of Command of the Canadian Army in 
Canada provides for five military Commands with subordinate Areas as follows:— 


Western Command—with Headquarters at Edmonton, Alta. 
British Columbia Area—with Headquarters at Vancouver. 


Prairie Command—with Headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatchewan Area—with Headquarters at Regina. 


Central Command—with Headquarters at Oakville, Ont. 
Western Ontario Area—with Headquarters at London. 
Eastern Ontario Area—with Headquarters at Kingston. 


Quebec Command—with Headquarters ‘at Montreal. : 
Eastern Quebec Area—with Headquarters at Quebec. © 


Eastern Command—with Headquarters at Halifax, N.S. 
New Brunswick Area—with Headquarters at Fredericton. 


The five Commands are charged with complete military responsibility, under 
Army Headquarters, for all matters affecting their Commands and the command 
and administration of all troops within their Command. 


Organization.—There is but one Canadian Army which includes all the 
ground Forces of Canada. Service is on a voluntary basis. 


The organization of the Army provides for six component parts as follows:— 


The Active Force.—The Active Force is organized on the basis of an establish- 
ment of 25,000 all ranks, plus personnel employed on the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Radio System and Northwest Highway System. The Active Force is 
available for General Service and comprises a Field Force, Coast and Anti-Aircraft 
Defence Units, Headquarters, Command and Area Staffs ; training, intercom- 
munication, administration, research and development staffs, units and estab- 
lishments, officers and men permanently employed but not borne on any regimental 
establishment. 3 


The conditions for enlistment in the Active Force provide for men who were 
on Active Service in the Army during the Second World War, if they meet the 
physical requirements, have an education of Grade VIII, or the equivalent, and are 
between 18 and 40 years of age. Young men are preferred. Men who were not 
on Active Service during the War may enlist if they meet the physical requirements, 
have an education of Grade X, or the equivalent, and are between 18 and 25 years 
of age. Men qualified in some particular trade may be accepted up to the age of 
35 years. | im 


The Reserve Force-—The Reserve Force provides the basis for the organization 
of a field force in the event of emergency with an establishment provision of, 
approximately, 180,000 all ranks employed on a part-time basis’ and subject to 
annual military training. . 


The Supplementary Reserve-—The Supplementary Reserve will contain units 
and lists of individuals required in the event of mobilization to complete the organi- 
zation of the Army. Such personnel will not be subject to, yet not precluded from, 
annual military training. 


Oe 
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The Canadian Officers Training Corps.—The C.O.T.C. is the fourth element 
of the Canadian Army and responsible for training officer candidates during peace 
and war, the personnel are subject to the same obligations in respect of military 
service as apply to other parts ofthe Army. 


The Cadet Services of Canada.—The Cadet Service consists of commissioned 
officers of the Canadian Army, serving on a basis comparable to officers of the 
Reserve Force, who are provided for the purpose of administering and training 
the authorized Cadet Corps of the Royal Canadian Army Cadets across Canada. 


The Reserve Militia. —'The Reserve Militia provides for units for home security 
duties, which could not be performed by the Reserve Force. 


Additional to but not an integral part of the Canadian Army as educational 
and training establishments are: (a) officially authorized Cadet Corps; (b) officially 
authorized rifle associations and clubs; (c) such training centres as may be auth- 
orized from time to time by the Minister; (d) Royal Military College. 


Statistics of the Canadian Army.—The Canadian Army appointments, 
enlistments and enrolments by provinces from 1939-45 are given in Table 1. The 
number of discharges from the wartime Active Service Force from May 1, 1945 
to Dec. 31, 1946, were 407,212 General Service, 54,467 under the National 
Resources Mobilization Act, 14,532 Canadian Women’s Army Corps making a 
total of 476,211 of which 284,800 were discharged in 1946. 


1.—Canadian Army Appointments, Enlistments and Enrolments, by Provinces, 1939-45 


Province | General | N.R.M.A.| C.W.A.C. | Total 
No No No. No 

Prince Hawardsland iy 24 iis. eddie eh eee eee 5, 968 373 220 6, 561 
INOS COCIAN eel cies dk oma boas oe Pac Pictete 42,461 2,641 1,295 46,397 
News Brunswitk)... 2Fo. sss cee. os apenas oe katt sears BS Ame 32,025 3, 693 982 36, 700 
CONTE SYS) 5 nc ck OO oa ae Se Ce eee 94, 642 44,015 2,101 140, 828 
(Citi the 2205 ee Sea RR Ae oe rare ere eee 248, 457 23, 822 7,508 274, 787 
IWS) OSDir. 5 Diges, (iP eal oem aly lem inte ae a aoe 42,488 5,962 1, 750 50, 200 
SSS KEL OLM OW AER es lo ee Ohne ow hate meine eee Suea eae 44,200 8,135 2,140 54,475 
MELSES:t MMAR: OO TECR CE: cone co Tarecita eta vc Sone tae Savane Sicherase o's so OTD 44,640 6,180 1,896 52,716 
BEES DAO OMI DIA es eae chloe a tela sie eR Selene 52,641 5, 745 2,539 60,925 
Outside, Canada ssi elae soca tte ee ate dade Soe Soelels 5,912 1,117 7,036 

eLOpalsees i renee ee een keene 608,434 100,573 21,618 730,625 


1 Includes 57,483 transfers from N.R.M.A. to General Service. 


Repatriation and Demobilization.—Canadian Army repatriation of troops 
and wives of servicemen from September, 1939, to December, 1946, numbered 
323,520 from the United Kingdom, 333 from Australia and 923 from the Caribbean. 
Total dependents of Army troops brought to Canada from the United Kingdom and 
North Western Europe during this period were 32,902 women and 16,760 children. 


Prisoners of War returned to Canada numbered 5,934, of these 4,516 were 
liberated from Europe, the remainder from the Far East. 
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The following data on war casualties have been extracted from the Canadian 
Army Medical Statistics compiled during the First and Second World Wars. 


2.—Number of Casualties in the First World War, 1914-18 and the Second World 
War, 1939-45 


(Compiled from the Canadian Army Medical Statistics) 


1914-18 1919-451 
Item 
Officers noo Total || Officers ene Total 
No No No No. No No 
Fatal Battle Casualties— 
Killedtin'actiont:.cmeecr eae 1,776 32,720 34, 496 1,068 12,066 13,134 
Died of wounds. sn. dose eee 819 16,363 17,182 297 3,382 3,679 
Presumed dead from enemy action.... - - - 50 589 639 
Killed accidentally... 0.4.0.5 scsdennes - i - 7 25 32 
Deaths while prisoner of war (enemy 
ACHION) ecerceus « eat oe eee - ~ - 26 162 188 
Fatal Non-Battle Casualties— 
Kalledtoridied Jeannine eae 297 4,663 4,960 388 4,523 4,911 
Presumedid ead? 2 sn oe ee meee - - - 3 15 18 
Deaths while prisoner of war.......... - = ~ 11 298 309 
Totals; ic.s 9. .duixay po eee ee 2,892 53,746 56,638 1,850 21,060 22,910 
Non-Fatal Casualties— 
Missing. iar [each ee ae 25 4,343 4,368 - - - 
Repatriated (prisoner of war).......... 387 4,113 4,500 369 6, 063 6, 432 
Wounded? : oS. SNe, ee ee 5,528 | 127,022 | 132,550 3,350 41,977 45,327 
Wounded accidentally................ - ~ - 329 5, 759 6, 088 
Potals; «. 4 (305: hea es ee 5,940 | 135,478 | 141,418 4,048 53,799 57,847 
Grand Totals................ 8,832 | 189,224 | 198,056 5,898 74,859 80,757 
Total Troops Sent Overseas..... - ~ 418,052 - - 411, 0523 
Total Enlistments............... - - 611,741 = - 730,6254 
1 As of March, 1946. 2 All accounted for May 31, 1923. 3To May 21, 1946. 4To 


August, 1945. 


3.—Canadian Army Honours and Awards Granted and Approved, Sept. 10, 1939 
to Mar. 31, 1947 


SSS ee YYy::“_§*:. “Ko 
Operational Awards— 


Victoria Cross, (V.0.) 3. poe... oes de seaieeee cee ee oe ee 10 
The Order of the Companions of Honour (Ce H) ees cael eee ee ee ee 1 
Companion ‘of the Order of the Bath (Cab) iiss she ee ee 4 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire (C.B.E )......0c0ccccececcccccccccccccccccce 43 
Distinguished Service Order €D.5..O, lah eee Get ok Aen xg eee are i ne ee ee 352 
Bar $0. Distinguished Service Orders: i5e:0actessink oi ee ne eee 17 
Second Bar to Distinguished Service Order.........ssccccccccccccccccuccecccccccuccnceccccs 2 
Officer of the Order of the British Empire'(O.BiIB2). 2 Bods vac ds ee eae EE eee 250 
Member of the Order of the British Empire (M BAD.) io vote cto see extent an ene ee 695 
Member of the Royal Red Cross (RRC. o3h pass Fee lteeiey cates oe een 2 ee Aner: 12 
Military: Cross‘(M.C0.) 3 0.0083. EP RE aga aA ae are ee 671 
Barto Military; Croag it jisccak & a gud -<Sieeobns da iduas teats Ae eee 13 
Second Bar to Military Cross... .cccre suse sten heehee ett ee ee 1 
Associate of the Royal Red Cross (ASRIR:O.)DA.. bere ol MA ee ee : 51 
Medal for Distinguished Conduct in the Field (D.C eee carta uk a atl rie 161 
Bar to Medal for Distinguished Conduct in the Field...........ecccecccccccecceeece cence een. 1 
Military) Meédal (M.M.)?. eae) 2 eee eRe ete, ek ete ee 1, 234 
Bar to Military Modal.'.. 00. <(vtiers hess acnd cree cere ee eee 10 
Second \Bar to Military Meds a. 45.2; dona oases Lian ene ae ee 1 
British Empire Medal. (B.E.M.) 4. «x caus oadceen oes eae oe ee 223 
Mentions in Despatohes, ... ...5 Riv. oe, Be. PR, SO ee ae 6,527 


ee” ek ee 
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3.—Canadian oy, Honours and Awards Granted and Approved, Sept. 10, 1939 
to Mar. 31, 1947—concluded 


Half-Yearly Lists (Non-Operational)— 


The Order of the Companions of Honour a DB Lip | Ai na 0c Sn eis Me ii nad Ro ei a RG Vea a 1 
Gompanion:. onthe Orderiob theibathi(C. Bie ih tas eS oe nn se tt a es 29 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire (C.B.E.).............. NR RAR aC al iil 98 
Onicepio: the Orderor the: britishebiminpire:(O.B.H.)..6 rcs seals c wcie woe ode ukwbecna a eee due one 273. 
Member of. the Order of the British Empire (M.B.E.)........ 0000. b cect cccaececcctceneecvees 575 
NecrRber Gr ChecOoyeal trad Crean lt: be.) u delkec ovis 6 eyo alavewes 5 bighlaiwle sada Lies Bombe s 44 
Associate of the Royal Red Cross WAG Te Ca eae Tee mee ueemer tw Rimini cake cre tela tage banaknce 83 
EAPTDIS HEADIN PALO LEGAL Cis, Ls Mia). apstete aac tei Cetetee cateictele Gta mains, xleetete Soe oaths oles oe eeteta ade 396 
AS OUTTA ATC] OLS EET reice ce eee errs cure eis eerie’ sastiele. olalele even Marte Sate ly ee 2 ET he aie ge Ree ate seiei's 5 
Non-Operational Awards (Other than Half-Yearly Lists)— 
PES BAG ROSEN CERO IDS ee Renee ts ah aOR RECENT Oct ESRI ID RBIS OORT EET CE IETS Rr pan RIO Ce Nr SEERA 3 
COP POMOC IA Geile) a els cree nat he Ree. Se ae a tains hacen oitame Sal ok ak spe mit tietets 12 
Member of the Order of the British Mmapire CMs Baby.) ares Pe ietecrhore toners bee eeiew! Sale ese trace toes 9 
PALIUIS I DAD OILOL NCUA Exsk an is Narang Settee lela. Oo Seis + Saree ole ial ONs weil elos sleeves ettateee s 20 
PREM IM ONE Ts shies ihe «tire mt giad aly sek eh oie set plore by + higja bieyh wia¥ § ¥ Mig istele Viajes 9 Laia’y od cocaigie olareu 23 
Sibel at NOEs serpent c Cote rer iate Ge unreal elec tale ais sts EGE Ee OIE orale Moree he ae da Rae le ee 82 
Foreign Awards— 
French . an eet We TEL ee R ASTER MME MRSA CRE ting hate gia Ri hie ay Be Weta ike TRS hea a eet ya eas 352 
SON AT ae GPE SOE Was Ark per ote Looe en yttens rst) Wlatiatc hae aaaherd, « afe- dU ahas pouardoate ok Tas Tue SITS a ee aoe hor anes Grete 327 
United SSE EDLEE ES Ceca ine Shh SREB) EERO CORTESE OT et Rag UI eo fol iPae a nal ras AC dd RE 228 
DE LTNITA TAR Re eee ce NTE wp CRAG eR DST Se ew act LES AAES ais oletade oie UG ce Says scoters Gaetaaaiae Sort etale 1 
CASEI COSA Raking UST TARE a a PCO OR a ce etm WP rary BE Ae ITT ME RU eer te eee 23 
Aire lita HSMN NET eels eS est ate ee ESE aoe era ee esheets hed oa LES ae MOTE OTe Nea oe ee tas one ies 6 6 
PNG UHOLERILOS cet tian wa circ cere en adit sin f ararauuesiere oe chelg oie Lea trie ee ho SIR e ee Le eed cha eee BOs 513 
PRIX GIAO UL ae err ete Parente asks eRe ote chars eM slabs he Gok eas LOR Ad bie ee Gee hee ees aaa 19 
COAETRESTOR, SS RIA 2 Sip Seiler Tey Sy A te Ra ee OS Cee rp UN Oe. ee OP eae pe UREN Wa a i Op a ew Ae en ge 6 


Section 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


At the outbreak of War in September, 1939, the Royal Canadian Air Force 
consisted of two components, Regular and Auxiliary, with a total strength of 4,606 
officers and men. During the war years three new components, Special Reserve, 
Women’s Division and Air Cadets, were organized, and the Force expanded fifty- 
fold to a peak strength of 215,200 officers and other ranks in January, 1944. Of 
these, more than 15,150 were members of the Women’s Division. Forty-eight 
squadrons took part in operations overseas and, in addition, many thousands of 
R.C.A.F. personnel were attached to Royal Air Force units scattered all over 
the world. Another 40 squadrons were retained in Canada for home defence and 
anti-submarine operations. The R.C.A.F. also undertook the operation of the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, whereby 131,553 trained aircrew were 
provided for the Air Forces of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand (see Canada Year Book, 1946, pp. 1090-1099). 

Since the conclusion of hostilities the Force has been rapidly demobilized. 
The last operational units overseas were disbanded in June, 1946, and the last 
members of the Women’s Division were released at the end of that year. On 
Dec. 31, 1946, the total strength of the R.C.A.F. was 12,846 officers and other 
ranks, of whom 173 were still overseas. In addition, there were 5,981 civilian 
employees in Canada and 16 at Overseas Headquarters. Included in these figures 
are some personnel whose services are being retained only for the “interim period”’, 
to facilitate the transition from wartime to peacetime conditions. The interim 
period will terminate on Sept. 30, 1947, when the permanent establishment of the 
Force will come into effect. 

The peacetime Royal Canadian Air Force will be organized in three components, 
Regular, Auxiliary and Reserve. The Regular Force will have an authorized 
strength of 16,100 officers and men, but it is not proposed, at present, to recruit 
this Force to its maximum authorized establishment. 
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The R.C.A.F. offers enlistment to skilled or unskilled men. _ Ex-members cf 
the R.C.A.F. who were on Active Service may enlist in their former trade if they 
meet the physical requirements, and are within the age-group of 25 years, plus the 
number of years Active Service. Similarly the age limit is extended to veterans 
who require complete trade training and who possess the educational qualifications 
required of civilians with no previous service. Civilians who were not on Active 
Service may enlist if they meet the physical requirements, are unmarried, and are 
between 18 and 25 years of age. Skilled trades require men with a minimum educa- 
tional standard of junior matriculation or equivalent. Semi-skilled trades require 
men with a minimum of Grade X education or equivalent. There are a few unskilled 
trades in which men are accepted with Grade VIII standing. Skilled civilian trades- 
men who require no further training may be accepted up to the age of 30 years. 


Operational units of the Regular Force will include a mobile tactical wing, 
comprising No. 416 Tactical Bomber Squadron, No. 417 Fighter Reconnaissance 
Squadron, No. 444 Air Observation Post Squadron and a Transport Flight; an 
interceptor wing of Nos. 410 and 415 Fighter Squadrons; No. 405 Bomber Recon- 
naissance Squadron; Nos. 426 and 4385 Transport Squadrons; and Nos. 413 and 414 
Photographic Survey Squadrons. 


Fifteen squadrons are projected for the Auxiliary Force which will have an 
authorized establishment of 4,500 officers and men. Only ten of these squadrons 
will be activated during 1947. All the auxiliary squadrons will bear numbers and 
names made famous by R.C.A.F. units overseas during the War, and will be situated, 
in so far as possible, at those cities the names of which were used by the wartime 
squadrons. ‘The units. now in existence, or to be formed in 1947, are as follows:— 


No. 400—City of Toronto......... Fighter Squadron, at Toronto, Ont. 

No. 401 ago 4 ine eee Fighter Squadron, at Montreal, Que. 

No. 402—Winnipeg Bears.........¥ighter. Squadron, at Winnipeg, Man. 

Nov406— Lents LA ae Tactical Bomber Squadron, at Saskatoon, Sask. 
No: 411— Roaringy 0 ob eek, Fighter Squadron, at Toronto, Ont. 

No. 418—City of Edmonton....... Tactical Bomber Squadron, at Edmonton, Alta. 
No. 420—Snowy Owl............. Fighter Squadron, at London, Ont. 

NiO 2a 1Gern ni + conc ee eae Fighter Squadron, at Hamilton, Ont. 

No. 488—Wialdeat..'. 0.5 0295 ie Fighter Squadron, at Montreal, Que. 

INO} 442— Caribous 15 tiie sae. Fighter Squadron, at Vancouver, B.C. 


The Reserve, for which a strength of 10,000 has been approved, is to provide 
a pool of partially trained personnel who can be mobilized, if necessity should arise, 
and trained quickly to operational standards. Its members will be drawn initially 
from ex-personnel of the Force who served during the War. 


The Royal Canadian Air Cadets, as they were redesignated in 1946, will 
continue, as in the past, to prepare young men for entry into the Regular or Auxiliary 
Forces or into civil aviation. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force is administered from Air Force Headquarters 
at Ottawa, Ont. 

There are two geographical Air Commands. Central Air Command, with its 
Headquarters at Trenton, Ont., has under it N o. 10 Group Headquarters, Halifax, 
N.S. North West Air Guminand (Headquarters, Kdmonton,. Alta.) has two groups 
under it; No. 11 (Winnipeg, Man.) and No. 12 (Vancouver, B.C.). In addition 
to the Air Commands, Maintenance Command (Ottawa, Ont.) directs and co- 
ordinates supply, equipment, aeronautical and construction engineering and aero- 
nautical inspection services throughout the Air Force, and No. 9 Transport Group 
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(Rockcliffe, Ont.) co-ordinates and directs Military Air Transport. Air Attaches 
are maintained at Washington, D.C., Prague, Czechoslovakia, and Paris, France. 
In addition, the R.C.A.F. will be represented by the Senior Canadian: Air Force 
Liaison Officers in London, England and Washington, D.C. 


The R.C.A.F. Staff College at Armour Heights, Ont., trains officers for command 
and staff positions. At the School of. Aviation Medicine, Toronto, Ont., there 
are facilities for consultant and specialist officers, laboratories for nutritional research, 
a human centrifuge, a cold low-pressure chamber, a tropical room, a statistical 
section, and well-equipped laboratories for the study of all branches of aviation 
medicine. | 


4.—Royal Canadian Air Force Appointments and Enlistments, by Province or 
Country of Permanent Residence, Sept. 10, 1939 to Dec. 31, 1946 


——— eee eS a—oouom—] 


R.C.A.F. 
Permanent Residence R.C.A.F. | (Women’s Total 
Division) 
i Pe eerae! uri Wee pe) Wer ceeuee vee 
No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island TAG15 112 LeT27 
ING V ADS CO LIB Ae ra cians Metals bits 8,198 853 9,051 
INU Cr EA UTS WAG Ke ene ee respi lao oder a cucto fee slants alciesel vei'e's Wioies fie si 8 uel cel 6, 888 Dae Ot, 7,625 
PESO ie ween sas ad Ov amt cians odes bene ee wee ewe dc eb Ss Si apesle 26,078 1,334 27,412 
COTE ATO rec er otra etn caster a woah fies ote, etanwieligiafh ele wile sores wigaatermi «sr? 95, 200 5,281 100, 481 
VERT T COE FER ota re cee ets cate Shee or ecebe folie vs IS oo eras osewcer as (oly geile sie8ls, eiaa'e sansa hanees 21, 226 1,305 Doel: 
Sa ec nee Ree Nee Ge AED i Ree Ce Qo ann 0) oma e cen) chore 23,070 2,461 25,531 
PATCH ce ere ea te ciate Metin ore, ais 8) Gliejelens exe chy cleo sie e tag. © ~ 20,590 1, 856 22,446 
| RTS LO rok band 0} fe on aly ye euran eae Rei: ea ISIS eat RO IC Se eeCI OO Racy 22,000 2,300 24,300 
Other British’ Pmpire, .ceecses ofc ce ete stiches oe ie cuales + misicir sis wide e ie 932 662 1,594 
UR ree Wefe LCs fe ees Ma a iS SOLER close hoe Coeo DI Cicit a io a PCIe CORI SOO 8,469 129 8,598 
CO) PH CLICOUNEDICS He eee at eee tases fuera Sito sroreensatto 3.2 o ssaisiyh ais 182 4 186 
PEERS eto arate tie icecrie alana e oye sfard Sabato shagereters 234,448 17,034 251,482 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
5.—Casualties of the Royal Canadian Air Force in the Second World War, 1939-45, 
by Rank and Cause 


Norz.—Casualties to personnel of the Women’s Division, included in the figures in this Table, are 


indicated in brackets. 


‘ Other 
Casualties Officers Ranke Total 
; No. No. No. 
Casualties Due to Flying Operations (Including enemy action— 
ground or sea)— 

TE) Pes Ryap a hele totes oe Sn ES Gs NARI Reece ACen Onn eater 1,742 1,408 3,150 

TESST ire (welts (oO ke eA Mee RE din Seas ong SEA TO OO Cite Graton cin 5,633 (1) 4,253 (3) 9,886 (4) 

Killed or died while prisoners of War........-.seseeeeeeee eee 24 25 49 

Wounded or injured. (not fatal)!........... ec cece reenter teens 189 304 (3) 493 (8) 

eS OTS TOU We ieee le ie oURiate whe ufexenecstese Tos ava louel™ oat syoboper sage 1,450 1,025 2,475 
Casualties Due to Training Accidents— 

erent lec pert ete arre ere coc rola riers ccoteieynels aflaneinrn sie erates 5 sya wiscecs 943 (2) 1,753 (1) 2,696 (3) 

[Oe Trea tste b (0 (ot 6 Nee ich ioe AIRE nig GO COLIC IIS Oo RIO ego Oo dosOt 20 146 234 380 

Injured (not fatal)... 1.2.2... cece cece cece etre rete cnet ener eens: 111 245 (1) 356 (1) 
Casualties Due to Other Causes— 

AUC OT CCC tee tee il as ea een ah ie cticncions Sointayeba misisiats orBiisie: ore. 154 752 (28) 906 (28) 

AOTESUTA CCL CLOTS eye ae tee Tae ote leas siete Glaibiyreraralae,sverecmn a eke 6 27 33 

Wounded or injured (not fatal). ........ 2. eee e cece e cece eee ees 95 (1) 473 (16) 568 (17) 

Tibitrottatal nye. ac. seed oes Re a ee a tee oe ee Ae Foes 245 (3) 1,265 (83) |} 1,510 (86) 


1 Wounded, injured and ill, includes only those seriously or dangerously wounded, injured or ill and 
does not include those who have died of wounds, injuries or illness, nor wounded, injured or ill prisoners of 
war and internees. 2 Does not include personne! killed or died while prisoners of war. 
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6.—Royal Canadian Air Force Honours and Awards Granted and Approved, 
Sept. 10, 1939 to Feb. 28, 1947 


—_reoeRewmrOoOoOoooosSsSsamoomoHSH9aaSa ovaj 
Honours and Awards— : 
ab a gv oy washes eee gab aie s ds cae bine wien @plell es mibaraip easel Bn een hn nn en ae 
eorge Cross (Gr. Co) a aki eee eee ee 
Companion of the Order of the Bath (C.B.). lagna ohsre) sober grate Bussola ea ete Oost ete gC ee CR ee 
Commander of the Order of the yas Empire (C.B.E.) 


Conspicuous Gallantry Medal (Flying) (C.G. 
George Medal (G.M.)..7 0. ..\cewats adssighs'@Mt eae eed aetna cee 


Military Medal (M.M.)............... PPP Or SORE UC ior ice nie ae. PT ee oc 1 
Distinguished Flying Medal: (D.F.M.) ys. 5. 4s 7.5.4 ase ee ene 509 
Air Force Medal (AFM). s..1jjccs poi ain ee Suc Wetale alesis aes de (ie 43 
British Empire Medal (BLM) rc se sper « caveats as sanet re eae ene eee PS er era oh 385 
Mentions in Despatches... 0. ..Sib ov toot tn eee I ne 2,197 
Commendations. i 02's «ise «ies aie ofr n'y Calan 9 a.oeie gh sac a yc pact len coe te 297 


Voreign Awards— 


Belgium— 
Military, Cross, First Claes... o/.4/2siieeetussa aeteh oe eaeae eee oe, Pe 1 
Czechoslovakia— i 
3 
1 s 
2 
B} 
3 
2 
4 
Croix de Guerre... v0... ids ou yecocvbien eee eT en eet en ee ee 55 
Croix de. Guerre with Palm..:: 7... 5.21 ee csiies gine euken Stenie cope 0) inca aiee a Mau ee  aa 1 
Croix de ‘Guerre with Silver Star.:t..sioaes.08 be pie bebe ke ei legee ae Ae 5 
Croix de Guerre with Gold Stat. J) 3506 ajgiccee-cch eee en 1 
Legion of Honouteies sie ydsacsa's syste RRO gat ttt Te een i te men mr ee 3 
Netherlands— 
Officer of the Order of Orange-Nassau with Swords.........0cecececsececececcecceccecee 2 
Knight Officer of the Order of Orange-Nasean 0 csv ct veanuu tee cee ie oe eee 1 
Officer of the Order of Orange-Nagsau......6..<1040.00s+ scene elcome sce Olle 1 
Bronze Lion... 1. ..., dh ve hiolcu « wasn stele Oh s DAES neato pier etanatee ais 1 
Bl ying Cross sit ws Un ve tas anchors nee eae een Ne eae cee maa POP ERTIES IRENE Sy aha 
Norway— 
King Haakon VII Commemoration Medal....................... iota jet ocay ates Seater SAEs 3 
Poland— 
Grand Officers Cross, Order of Polonia Restituta... PACER Re a ae 2 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 
Medal for Valourss: aot itchs «eet ee ee SORT he END eae aE 1 
United States of America— 
Army Air Medal... U6; 0. sipo-sccs cncaded cages ts reer ne tes 25 
Army Air Medal with Oak Leaf Clustera.. i sasants Q0se/ haven eee ee 19 
Brose Star. a+) sss ans endive Gedy sath peau eae cok) pee te ee a 3 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 003. .iscsccsusecsihesstcanuhs re ee 19 
egion of Merit (Degree of Commander) sc}..0t. 2h. Deena bee nine tt eee 13 
Legion of Merit (Degree of Officer).........+0:-0:0cs:bfceihe Lt ee ee 21 
Legion of Merit ( Legionnaire) - 2.10.0 iisteee Secu ee ee einen TE oe ee ee 1 
odal of Freedoms... .tsiesccua dh rath sock en ae eee ne =: el ee 1 
Purple Heart Medal via cisc.vaied caocuvt ors Paneer ee eae if 
BilVier Bat tions ae aighsig td ep tte 18 oolG awk oe eee AE at ek ee 2 
Soldier's Medal. 1.4... a newear versie nevepoaviue aieoetn Get ne ea ih 
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Section 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The mobilization of the scientific and industrial resources of the nation which 
was required in the Second World War demonstrated the need for co-ordination 
under one head of research and development pertaining to national defence. 

Recognizing this need initially in the appointment .in 1946 of a Director 
General of Defence Research, the Government later approved the. establishment 
of the Defence Research Board. The Board consists of 12 members, one of whom 
is appointed Director General of Defence Research, and designated as Chairman 
and chief executive officer of the Board. There are five other ex-officio members, 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, the Chief of the General Staff, the Chief of the Air 
Staff, the Deputy Minister of National Defence and the President of the National 
Research Council. The remaining six members are appointed by the Governor 
in Council, and will be persons with scientific and technical qualifications drawn 
from the universities and industry. 

The primary function of the Board is the co-ordination of the research and 
development activities of the Navy, Army and Air Force and to provide a link 
between the Armed Services and the civilian scientific community in Canada. 
A secondary but important function is to collaborate with the National Research 
Council in the application for the peaceful economic and industrial benefit of Canada 
of the many technical achievements of wartime and future developments in defence 
science. 

There has been developed, under the Defence Research Board, an advisory 
committee structure designed to co-ordinate for the Board the defence aspects of 
research activities in the various fields of pure and applied science where develop- 
ments of vital interest to defence will occur. Serving as members of these committees 
are representatives of the Armed Services, other Government Departments and 
agencies, and scientists expert in the fields under reference. 

The Board will, in addition, initiate and conduct research into problems of 
direct and immediate interest to the Armed Services or to the defence of Canada 
as a whole. This work will be undertaken at research establishments operated 
by the Board or by other agencies. 

The organization of the Board includes a central co-ordinating scientific and 
administrative staff and the following research establishments which were initiated 
during the War: (1) Canadian Armament Research and Development Establish- 
ment, Valcartier, Que.; (2) The Experimental Station, Suffield, Alta.; (3) The 
Chemical Warfare Laboratories, and the Radio Propagation Laboratory, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

It is not the intention that the operations of the Board should duplicate those 
of existing research organizations. Legislation enacted by Parliament in 1947, 
directed the Board to co-ordinate its work with that of the National Research 
Council and other organizations and corporations engaged in scientific research 
and development, and authorized the Board to establish scholarships in connection 
with and make grants-in-aid for research and investigations for national defence. 


Section 5.—H.M.C.S. ‘Royal Roads’, R.C.N.-R.C.A.F. College 


As a result of the re-organization of H.M.C.S. Royal Roads, announced by 
the Minister of National Defence on Apr. 2, 1947, the former Royal Canadian 
Naval College now provides training for Naval and Air Force officers. The College 
will be known as H.M.C.S. Royat Roaps, R.C.N.-R.C.A.F. College, and will 
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be administered by a Board of Governors under the chairmanship of the Minister 
of National Defence. It will continue to be commanded by a naval officer. Lectures 
will be given by R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. officers and by civilian professors and 
instructors. 


The Naval Service Act of 1910, which authorized the establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Navy, provided for the creation of a college for training naval 
officers. Halifax, N.S., was selected as the most suitable site, and the old naval 
hospital in the dockyard was chosen as being an adequate building for the Royal 
Naval College of Canada. It was recognized, however, that as soon as possible 
a more suitable building would have to be constructed. This naval hospital building 
had accommodation for 45 cadets. The College was opened in January, 1911, 
the naval staff being lent by the Admiralty while the civilian instructors were 
obtained in Canada. In October, 1910, the King’s permission was obtained to add 
the prefix “Royal” to the title of the College, a privilege which that institution 
received before the Royal Canadian Navy itself. 


After the explosion in Halifax harbour on Dee. 6, 1917, the College building 
remained standing with its walls and roof intact, yet its condition was such that 
the staff and cadets had to be sent to Kingston, Ont., for the ensuing term. In 
September, 1918, the College was transferred to Esquimalt, B.C., where it remained 
until 1922. The move to Esquimalt had never been regarded as permanent but 
before a final location had been determined severe naval financial retrenchment 
removed the problem. The estimates for the entire Service in 1922 were $1,500,000. 
The College closed and for the next twenty years Canada’s permanent naval officers 
received their training in the Royal Navy. The Admirals and other senior officers 
of to-day’s R.C.N., however, had been trained before the R.N.C.C. was dissolved. 


The present institution was established as the Royal Canadian Naval College 
at Royal Roads, B.C., in 1942. The change in name also represented a certain 
change in character. Although influenced by the fine traditions of the Royal 
Navy, it has a more distinctly Canadian character than was the case with the 
original College. It is located ten miles from Victoria, B.C., on the former Duns- 
muir estate. Surrounded by 600 acres containing some of the finest gardens in 
that beautiful area, the castle-like residence forms the administration centre of 
an establishment made up of both converted and newly constructed buildings. 
The College takes its name from the anchorage immediately offshore in the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, ‘Royal Roads”’ having long appeared on early charts and records. 
A natural lagoon, separated from the Straits by a mile-long spit, provides year-round 
facilities for boatwork. 


While the primary function of the College is to train men capable of assuming 
leadership in Canadian Naval and Air Force affairs, such a career is not obligatory to 
candidates. Graduates who do not wish to accept regular commissions will return 
to civil life but are under obligation to accept commissions in the R.C.N. (Reserve), 
the R.C.A.F. (Auxiliary) or the R.C.A.F. (Reserve). In the event of war, all 
graduates are liable for service if they are considered suitable in all respects. 


In peacetime, a naval graduate returning to civil life following the two-year 
course can, if he wishes to qualify for a Master’s or Mate’s (Foreign Going) certificate 
in the Merchant Navy, be credited with one year’s service at sea. Should he wish 
to continue his studies at a university, admission to second year Applied Science and 
first or second year Arts may be gained. The extent of the university recognition 
of a graduate’s standing depends on the quality of his passing-out certificate and 
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the requirements of the institution concerned. A cadet must choose at the beginning 
of his second term whether he wishes to enter the Navy or Air Force, or civilian 
life on graduation. 7 


Those proceeding into the Engineering Branch of the Naval Service complete 
their advanced studies at the Naval Engineering College at Devonport, England. 
Electrical Branch graduates continue their course at appropriate universities. The 
Executive Branch of the Navy, comprising approximately 80 p.c. of the officer 
material required, and the Supply and. Secretariat Branch, complete their training 
at sea and in the various naval establishments. Training cruises and, on occasion, 
familiarization flights in aircraft are included in a cadet’s training. 


Selected graduates who are following Air Force studies will be appointed to 
permanent commissions in the R.C.A.F. (Regular) and will receive further training 
in aircrew or other specialist R.C.A.F. categories. An opportunity exists for an 
honour graduate to attend university to qualify for a degree in Engineering which 
will fit him for employment in the Aero Engineering and Signals Branches. 


Candidates for entry into the College must be unmarried British subjects, 
normally resident in Canada, and must have attained the age of 163 years but not 
the age of 194 years on July Ist of the year of entry. Candidates from French 
classical colleges may be enrolled up to 203 years. Minimum educational standard 
is Senior Matriculation and candidates must write two qualifying examination 
papers prior to entry. All applicants must be medically fit in accordance with 
R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. (Regular) standards. Several scholarships are available. 


CHAPTER XXX.—VETERANS AFFAIRS* 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace f PacE 
Section 1. Tuer DEPARTMENT OF VET- Srecrion 5. REHABILITATION OF VETERANS 1144 
ERANS ‘APWATRS sou, ame tistere nt cleweaere 1134 Subsection 1. Discharges, Employment 
Section 2. DiIscHARGE GRATUITIES AND ~ andfAllowances), Au. kie. wee eens 1145 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT CREDITS........ 1135 Subsection 2. Vocational Training..... 1148 
Section 3. Post-DiscHARGE TREATMENT. 1137 Subsection 3. The Veterans’ Land Act. 1148 
Subsection 1. General Policy.......... sh Subsection 4. Casualty Rehabilitation. 1150 
Subsection 2. Treatment Facilities..... 1137 Subsection 5. Rehabilitation of Women. 1152 
Subsection 3. Prostheses and Surgical Subsection 6. Rehabilitation of Older 
Appliancss, 4.5). Vad Meee eee 1138 Veterans :3> ¢ ti oho SE ae ae 1153 
Subsection 4. Dental Services......... 1138 Subsection 7. Assistance in Social 
SecTION 4. PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES. 1139 Problemsiimoe sree ram time eee 
Subsection 1. The Pension System..... 1139 


Subsection 2. War Veterans Allowances 11438 


Nots.—During the Second World War the rehabilitation of members of the Armed 
Forces was, in many respects, definitely tied-in with schemes for bridging the expected 
transition period. The rehabilitation of ex-service personnel and their general interests 
have since become functions of the new Department of Veterans Affairs. 

The basis of the administration of the Department of Veterans Affairs, established in 
October, 1944 was dealt with in the 1946 edition of the Year Book at pp. 1053-54, and this 
Chapter brings the Administration up to date. 


Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


Since the inception of the Department of Veterans Affairs the load on the 
Department and the staff engaged to cope with it. reached their peaks in 1946. 
Approximately one million men and women served in the Armed Forces of Canada 
and the demobilization of this large force was almost entirely completed during 
1946. Assisted by the comprehensive rehabilitation program it has been estimated 
that 95 p.c. of these veterans have found peacetime occupations, or are completing 
training for their chosen careers. 


The majority of the veterans of the Second World War are proving to be 
sober, conscientious citizens, intelligently working out. their own rehabilitation 
and assuming increasingly responsible positions in all walks of life. The results 
obtained by veterans attending universities, ranking as they did, so considerably 
above the usual average of under-graduates, demonstrate that veterans themselves 
recognize the opportunities offered them by the legislation covered in this Chapter, 
and that they are striving to make the most of these opportunities, even under 
difficult conditions. 


Approximately one-half of the entire staff of the Department has been engaged 
in providing adequate medical treatment and care for the thousands of eligible 
veterans requiring it. This medical service has been provided through approxi- 
mately 45 institutions of the Department throughout Canada, other similar insti- 
tutions under contract to the Department and through the general practitioners 
of Canada, the assistance of every one of the latter having been made available to 
the Department to provide adequately the necessary skill and services. 


The remainder of the staff, which reached a peak of 20,117 at the end of 
December, 1946, dealt with the various other Branches such as: the Veterans’ Land 
Act Administration; the Rehabilitation Branch; the Canadian Pension Com- 
mission; the War Veterans Allowance Board; General Administration; ete. 


* Material for this Chapter has been contributed by the various Branches of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs through E. B. Reid, Director of Public Relations of Veterans Affairs. 
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The Department has 17 District Offices and two sub-District Offices in Canada, 
and also maintains a District Office in London, England, for the United Kingdom: 
The Administration of the Veterans’ Land Act has District Offices and Regional 
Offices, the latter being strategically located in order to be most readily accessible 
to the majority of veterans taking advantage of the opportunities offered by that 
piece of legislation. . 

The policy of sending travelling rehabilitation units into the more isolated 
parts of the country was adopted by some Districts. This practice proved very 
satisfactory and greatly assisted the rehabilitation of many veterans who, otherwise, 
would have been unable to take advantage of their rights and privileges or, if they 
did, would have incurred excessive expense to both themselves and the Department. 


Although demobilization has been rapid (see p. 1052 of the 1946 Year Book), 
Canada’s veterans have made the transition from Service to civilian life quickly, 
quietly and with a minimum of criticism from both themselves and the general 
public—ample proof that Canada planned, enacted, and carried out a most effective 
rehabilitation program, extensive in scope and generous in provision. 


Section 2.—Discharge Gratuities and Re-establishment Credits | 


Gratuities granted under the War Service Grants Act (outlined at pp. 1054-1055 
of the 1946 Year Book), to which almost every Canadian ex-service man and woman 
was entitled, were nearly all paid by the end of the 1946-47 fiscal year. By that date, 
virtually all active service personnel had been discharged or, having volunteered for 
the Interim or Permanent Forces, had ceased to earn gratuity by virtue of the Order 
in Council setting the cut-off date for such personnel at Mar. 31, 1946. 


Table 1 shows the number of applications passed for payment and the amounts 
paid during each fiscal year. It should be noted, however, that gratuities were paid 
by monthly instalments and, therefore, the amounts shown in any one fiscal year do 
not apply completely to the applications approved during the same period. 


A. Applications for Gratuities and Amounts Paid under the War Service Grants Act, 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-47 


DS ————————__—__ EEE 


Navy Army Air Force Total 
: Appli- Appli- Appli- Appli- 
Year and Service cations} Amount | cations} Amount |cations| Amount cations Amount 
Ap- Paid Ap- Paid Ap- Paid Ap- Paid 
proved proved proved proved 
No $ No $ No $ No $ 
19451 . 
Armed Services... 6,384 973,957| 96,526} 14,663,621) 21,140} 3,468, 852) 124, 050 19, 106, 430 
Auxiliary Services.| Nil - Nil - Nil - Nil: - 
1946 
Armed Services...| 76,116] 27,277,981] 300, 112 121,003,583} 162,369} 64,157,015 538, 597| 212, 438, 579 
Auxiliary Services. 2 180 182 58, 646 50 36, 115 334 94,941 
1947 : 
Armed Services...| 21,745| 17,766,165] 187,028 170,585,767| 47,547] 32,926,652) 256, 320) 221, 278, 584 
Auxiliary Services. 6 730 356 327,176 56 121, 253 418 449,159 
Totals: -.....:: 104,253] 46,019,013} 584,204 306,638,793| 231,162) 100,709,887 919,719] 453,367,693 


ee eo 


1 January, February and March only. 
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Re-Establishment Credits.—With very few changes the legislation governing 
the use of re-establishment credit remains the same as outlined at pp. 1055-56 
of the 1946 Year Book. Such changes as have occurred include recognition of the 
widow of a veteran, if he dies after discharge but before using his credit, as eligible 
for any remaining credit or, if there is no widow, the veteran’s mother if she was 
wholly dependent upon the veteran immediately prior to his death. 

Another change occurs in the Section permitting the use of re-establishment 
credit in the acquisition of a home under the National Housing Act, in that, credit 
may now be used to defray up-to two-thirds of the difference between the total cost 
of the home and the amount of the loan, instead of the difference between the 
lending value and the loan as formerly. Re-establishment credit uses have been 
extended also to include the acquisition of a unit of living accommodation in a 
housing project receiving financial assistance under the National Housing Act. 

There has been relatively little change from the previous year (see p. 1056 of 
the 1946 Year Book) in the percentages of credits used for the various purposes. 
The acquisition of homes has shown a general downward trend with the exception 
of the Section permitting reduction or discharge of indebtedness which has had a 
very limited effect on the picture as a whole. The purchase of furniture continues 
to be the popular purpose, increasing to the point where it accounts for over 54 p.c. 
of the credit used and approximately 70 p.c. of the applications received. In respect 
to the other purposes, the trends have been static, varying less than 1 p.c. from the 
previous year. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1946-47 more than $120,000,000 of re-establishment 
credit had been authorized for veterans, nearly 80 p.c. of which had been spent 
on tangible assets connected with a home indicating that this has been a very real 
form of assistance to veterans faced with an extremely acute housing problem. 


2.-—Ke-establishment Credits Paid, by Purpose for which required, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-47 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1947 
P.C. of 
8 $ $ Totals 
Homes— 
Purchased under National Housing Act........... 4,776 Pap MTETITE 750, 140 1-0 
Purchased not under National Housing Act....... 320, 659 6, 306, 043 11, 739, 328 15-4 
FLGPAUG, CLC, «)., tk Oh on sats te MR oC a 85, 750 1, 763, 591 5,181, 285 6-8 
Furniture and equipment. ...:.02. a), eee 443,099 11, 942, 200 56, 306, 510 74-0 
Reduction of morigaves! = :-.\. ah ce ene been 551 556, 351 2, 203, 660 2°8 
Totals, Homes’. ).2 Sind Se he 854,835 20,789,962 76,180, 923 79-0 
Business— 
Purehase of business yo.-5. cee ox, deen ee 15, 429 530, 549 1,784, 659 9-1 
Working capstal fe. <3... 22/72 eee 87, 541 3, 458, 688 10, 116, 248 51-8 
Tools and equipment...) 240 ea a ee 151, 705 2,158, 850 7,635, 696 39-1] 
Totals, Business...................... 254,675 6,148,087 19,536,603 19-6 
Miscellaneous— 
Insurance annuities, pensions, ete...............0. 10, 899 138, 218 708, 955 80-6 
Vocational and educational fees and equipment..., 1,514 69,475 116, 325 13-2 
Aled veterans). i250. sauce G0 Le ers Nil 1,170 54,770 6-2 
Totals, Miscellaneous................. 12,413 208,863 880,050 2-0 
Grand) Totals 0 30: Sau e aie ca 1,121,923 .| 27,146,912 96,597,576 || 100-0 


When the use of re-establishment credit outside Canada (see p. 1055 of the 1946 
Year Book) for the purchase of veterans insurance was authorized, steps were taken 


to advise, so far as possible, all ex-service personnel residing outside Canada of the 
new regulation. 
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By Mar. 31, 1947, re-establishment credit amounting to $637,098 had been 
applied to the purchase of 1,291 veterans insurance policies, with 234 applications 
pending. The total value of the policies in force was $4,837,500. (See Section 6, 
p. 1154.) 


Approximately 80 p.c. of the policies sold outside Canada have been to veterans 
residing in the United States, 8 p.c. to residents of the United Kindgom, 6 p.c. to 
Newfoundland and the remaining 6 p.c. to other countries. Ex-service women and 
widows of veterans accounted for 64 of the policies sold to which they have applied 
$17,403 re-establishment credit. 


Veterans may purchase veterans insurance at any time within three years after 
discharge or the date of the coming into force of the Act which was February, 1945. 


Section 3.—Post-Discharge Treatment 
Subsection 1.—General Policy 


The general policy with regard to post-discharge treatment is based on two 
fundamental principles designed to provide the best possible professional medical 
and surgical care for veteran patients. The first principle is close co-operation with 
the universities, so that Veterans’ Hospitals may be used as teaching hospitals for 
either undergraduate or post-graduate teaching. The second principle is that 
consultant staffs at the Departmental hospitals should, so far as possible, be employed 
on either a part-time or a temporary basis, thus permitting these specialists to be also 
engaged in their work as teachers in the universities or as consultants in the dis- 
tricts. These outside contacts on the part of the staff assure the veteran patients the 
latest and soundest methods of diagnosis and treatment. 


In districts where no Departmental hospital exists veterans with service-related 
disabilities and other veterans, in case of need, may receive medical service through 
doctors of their own choice. 


Subsection 2.—Treatment Facilities 


As was anticipated, the veteran patient load showed a gradual and steady 
increase throughout 1946. With the peak load over by late spring, an adjustment of 
accommodation was required to provide for the long-term needs of the Treatment 
Services, these were met by the closing up of a large proportion of the Service 
hospitals taken over to meet the peak, and the abandonment of obsolescent facilities 
that formed part of the Department’s regular hospital accommodation. 


Of the 17 Service hospitals, representing over 5,000 beds, taken over by the: 
Department, the following, with a total of approximately 3,500 beds were slated for 
abandonment during 1947: Sydney (Naval), Lachine (R.C.A.F.), Ottawa (Army), 
Malton Convalescent (Army), Crumlin Convalescent (Army), Portage la Prairie 
Conditioning Centre (Army), Brandon (Army), Gordon Head Conditioning Centre 
(Army), Sussex (Army), Hamilton (Army). The closing date in each instance will 
be adjusted to meet the actual patient load. 


Coincident with the closing of these Service hospitals, new construction will 
come into use. The permanent building program, which is given in detail at pp. 
1057-1058 of the 1946 Year Book, has been seriously handicapped by the prevailing 
shortage of material and labour. Since that list was published, additional replace- 
ments have been recommended as follows: at Calgary, 100 beds, plus facilities; at 
Winnipeg, 200 replacément beds, plus facilities; at London, 200 replacement beds, 
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plus facilities; and at Quebec, 200 beds in a new hospital. These will all be of modern, 
fire-proof construction and will include accommodation for internes, in order to meet 
the change in Departmental policy of employing internes largely to replace the full- 
time medical officers in the Treatment Services. Much of the replacement program 
will not concern beds, but rather ancillary services essential for adequate investiga- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment. Service to bed patients represents a relatively small 
proportion of the treatment service to veterans of both wars, evidenced by the fact 
that in the year ended Mar. 31, 1946, total admissions to Hospital numbered 92,015, 
while clinical treatments numbered 738,558. 


Subsection 3.—Prostheses and Surgical Appliances 


The Prosthetic Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, esta- 
blished in August, 1916, has as its first responsibility the provision of prostheses 
and orthopedic appliances to veterans and other persons entitled to such supply | 
under Order in Council P.C. 4465 as amended. In the latter case, the Departments 
concerned include National Defence and Mines and Resources, together with the 
Canadian National Railways and Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 


The organization consists of a main manufacturing and fitting centre at Toronto 
and eleven district centres established in the major Canadian cities, equipped with 
facilities for measuring, fitting, adjusting and maintaining artificial limbs, ortho- 
pzdic boots, splints, braces, artificial eyes and other appliances. Minor orthopzdic 
appliances such as trusses, glasses, hearing aids, elastic hosiery, etc., are supplied 
through purchase from private manufacturers. 


Issues in the fiscal years since 1940 were as follows:— 


Total Purchased and Total 

Year Ended Mar. 31— Production Stock Articles 7 un 

Jobs Issued tae 

fo) No. No 
LO De ate Sh eae eters te OTT ee ore 15, 167 15, 944 Sis hls 
1942 Se inl Baie Sere eee eee Oe ee 16, 625 16,460 33, 085 
UQ4S wo aie 0 cbia suc loeete Breteler ee stern Te ae 19,601 17, 024 36, 625 
Eee ee ee rarauteiacks Ice sns RAR Mara Ae aa 21,990 17, 847 39, 837 
1945. . Lass tinie ss ach ait em eR ee ee eee 27,472 becinaoo 54, 895 
146 ied exc sh cnc eae TE ae ae 36, 484 56, 797 93, 281 
104 (estimated). i Ge eacnls eee eee 38,971 70, 829 109, 800 


The total number of patients receiving issues in the fiscal year 1946-47 exceeded 
78,000. 


The Branch carries out considerable research on prostheses in co-operation 
with the National Research Council and keeps abreast of developments in other 
countries. The Branch is the Departmental liaison with the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, who extend blind training and after-care service to blinded 
veterans, the National Institute for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing on matters 
relating to veterans with loss of hearing, and the War Amputations of Canada on 
veteran amputation cases. 


Subsection 4.—Dental Services 


A brief history of dental services from organization in 1919 to Mar. 31, 1946, 
is contained in the 1946 edition of the Year Book, at pp. 1059-1060. 

Decentralization of the services was completed in October, 1946, with the 
opening of the last of the district dental offices, at North Bay, Ont. There are now 
44 dental clinics in operation in 16 districts. The setting-up and manning of these 
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offices has been the means of overcoming what seemed an almost unsurmountable 
task. The large back-log of applications for post-discharge dental treatment pre- 
vailing at the close of the fiscal year 1945-46 had, with few exceptions, disappeared 
by early autumn, 1946. : 

Up to Mar. 31, 1947, approximately 650,000 applicants had been declared 
eligible and treatment authorized; of these about 11 p.c. had been completed. 
Treatments supplied and the number of patients whose treatments were completed, 
by years from 1940 to 1946 are as follows:— 


Patients 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Treatments Completely 
Treated 
No. No. 

Arete eee ar seal sak fore aiare cy sian a Soothes SaieVe siege’ ale Raves nieeele stele "121, 604 9,587 
OE Eee ee hPa ote re Shar oie ellobca leak sce ei Biene: Sigie lofts in /ahscorieie:gierere 99,590 8,020 
Hela re Ae RNY Dee ALU da cl ocr Batts aca lecalale ele gens staiata) sileleneinie 73,113 7,380 
POAQ Ue Ret eee er ene een aOR N Ue Zig peinre 6m vie 's wes wie. elalsl(e 5 102, 554 10,817 
FPA es Wa a hanes entre rosie ele lolts er ayaral ales seuanellafwlaieretslaeiele o/s) sieoieie 66, 562 11, 841 
QA epee nce ie ak rR cel cio tr ni ohete ele a viereisiaieyaid winiai mae e. eis ors 249,170 23, 672 
LOA ee yee Rae etd Ae LIS el Mehatararatele Seolcoa arhie sere oierrieeteraa eles 509, 703 56,416 


Section 4.—Pensions and Allowances 
Subsection 1.—The Pension System 


Background of Canadian Pensions Legislation.—The Pension Act of 1919 
established a Board consisting of three members vested with exclusive power and 
authority to adjudicate upon pension claims and to award pensions for disability 
or death related to military service in the War of 1914-18. The Canadian pensions 
legislation as it developed following the First World War is outlined at pp. 759-760 
of the 1943-44 Year Book. The machinery which then took form has been adapted 
and applied to present circumstances. _ 


Following the outbreak of the Second World War, the provisions of the Pension 
Act, with certain modifications, were tentatively made applicable to members of 
the Forces serving in that war, and, in 1941, Parliament appointed a select com- 
mittee to consider the provisions of the Pension Act, including ex-service men’s 
problems generally, and to make suitable recommendations in regard thereto. After 
consideration of the Committee’s report, which was framed to meet present-day 
conditions and based on experience gathered in the administration of the Pension 
Act since the First World War, Parliament decided to make the provisions of that 
statute, with appropriate amendments, applicable to claims arising out of the 
Second World War. 


Summary and Procedure in Regard to Application.—The provisions of 
the Pension Act, as originally enacted in 1919, although wide and generous in their 
scope as compared with pension legislation in other countries, have been consider- 
ably broadened and extended by various amendments enacted from time to time 
during the past twenty-eight years. Amendments to the statute since 1919 have:— 


(1) substantially increased the actual amounts of pension payable; 

(2) widened the grounds on which pension might be awarded; 

(3) authorized certain additional benefits, such as clothing allowances for pensioners 
compelled to wear artificial appliances, allowances for parents, and special provisions 
for disability due to tuberculosis; 

(4) introduced the principles of personal appearance and public hearings for applicants; 

(5) with respect to the War of 1939-45 provided that service any where outside of Canada 
should be regarded as service in a theatre of actual war. 
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The procedure at present to be followed in dealing with applications for pension, 
arising out of the First World War is laid down in Sect. 52 of the Act. Briefly, it 
consists of three stages for applicants whose claims are not initially granted. On 
first application, the evidence presented is considered at what is known as a first 
hearing. If the Commission’s decision is adverse to the applicant, he is entitled to 
a second hearing, provided he applies within 90 days of the first hearing. When 
presenting his claim for second hearing, he is required to include all disabilities 


which he claims to be due to his military service. Prior to second hearing, the 


applicant is furnished with a complete and detailed summary of all evidence, avail- 
able in the departmental records pertaining to his case. He is given every oppor- 
tunity to review this evidence to include any additional evidence he can secure and 
is allowed six months from the date of mailing the summary of evidence in which 
to prepare his claim. When notified by the applicant or his representative that 
the claim is ready for hearing, the Pensions Commission then gives a decision on 
second hearing. If this decision is adverse to the applicant, he then has the right 
to appear before an Appeal Board of the Commission sitting in his district and to 
call witnesses if he so desires. The judgment of the Appeal Board is final and the 
application cannot be considered again, except by special permission of an Appeal 
Board when it is shown, to the satisfaction of such a Board, that an error has been 
made by reason of evidence not having been presenied or otherwise. 


This procedure has proved eminently satisfactory for claims arising out of the 
First World War. Not only is the applicant made fully aware of the reasons which 


preclude entitlement to a pension, but he is given adequate expert assistance by 


the Veterans’ Bureau or by the service bureaus of ex-service men’s organizations in 
the preparation of his claim. It has resulted in bringing to a finality many claims 
in which applicants have realized that the evidence of continuity with service of the 
condition causing disability or death was insufficient. 


The procedure affecting cases arising out of the Second World War was revised, 
however, and, effective Dec. 27, 1944, all-time limits for preparation and pres- 
entation of applications in such cases were suspended by Order in Council, the 
main provisions of which were subsequently incorporated in amendments to the 
Pension Act passed during the 1946 session of Parliament. When a claim has not 
been wholly granted, the applicant is advised of his right, under the new legislation, 
to renew his application without the imposition of any time limits and, when he is 
ready, he may inform the Commission of his intentions relating to the further 
prosecution of his claim, either by renewed application or by appeal. The pro- 
cedure followed is very much in line with that followed in cases of the First World 
War, other than that there is no time limit imposed and an applicant may by-pass 
the “renewal hearing” and take his case before an Appeal Board sitting in his 
District. i 


In 1945-46, a thorough revision of all legislation passed since the commencement 
of the War, affecting veterans of the Second World War, was carried out by a select 
committee of the House of Commons which was appointed to:— 


(1) Consider all legislation passed since the commencement of the War with the German 
Reich relating to the pensions, treatment, and re-establishment of former members 
of His Majesty’s Armed Forces and other persons who have otherwise engaged in 
pursuits closely related to war; 


(2) Prepare and bring in one or more Bills to clarify, amend or supplement the above 
legislation. 
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This Committee completed its deliberations in July, 1946, and comprehensive 


legislation based on its recommendations was incorporated in amendments to the 


Pension Act, enacted by 10 Geo. VI, c. 62, assented to Aug. 31, 1946. 


The most important legislative change resulting from the Committee’s recom- 
mendations was the restoration of the so-called ‘Insurance Principle” for members 
of the Forces who, in the Second World War, did not serve in a theatre of actual war. 
The operation of this principle which applies to the First World War and, in effect, 
provides pension coverage for disabilities incurred during service, whether due to 
service or not, was modified in 1940 so as to apply only to cases in which the mem- 
ber of the Forces had served outside Canada. Following the restoration of the insur- 
ance principle, a review of all cases affected by this change was duly carried out by 
the Canadian Pension Commission, action being taken to institute awards where 
indicated. Other changes provided for the extension of the benefits of the Canadian 
Pension Act to persons domiciled in Canada at the commencement of the Second 
World War, who served in the British Commonwealth of Nations, or Forces of the 
Allied Nations, and broadened the scope of the statute in its application to Canadians 


who served in Forces, other than those of Canada, in the First World War. 


. The Canadian Pension Commission is also responsible for the administration of 
a statute known as the Civilian War Pensions and Allowance Act, under which pen- 
sion consideration may be given to claims of merchant seamen, salt-water fishermen, 
Auxiliary Services personnel, civil defence workers, Corps of (Civilian) Canadian, 
Fire Fighters, Federal Government employees, special constable guards (R.C.M.P.), 
and certain other civilian groups who rendered essential war services but whose 
personnel were not actually members of the Forces. 


3.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1941-47 
Nortr.—Figures for the years 1918-40 are given at p. 871 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Year Ended Mar. 31— |—— 


To Dependents 


For Disability 


Totals 


Pensions Liability Pensions Liability Pensions Liability 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
First World War— 

1 LY: i Vee epee a ie hie a 17,941 10, 539, 876 79, 204 29,058, 304 97,145 39, 598, 180 
NOS ene aa doe) a, 17, 730 10, 484, 192 77,971 28,194, 967 95, 701 38, 679, 159 
GAS Pee Biss s sinist > cae os 17, 549 10, 457, 012 76, 625 27,354, 865 94,174 37, 811, 877 
(Op ER nr ee aan 17, 242 10,389,778 75, 244 26, 595, 094 92,486 36, 984, 872 
TOA ricta Aad tere fk ee pal 10, 597, 308 73, 863 26, 543, 361 91,084 37, 140, 669 
Te Bait a ye ho OR eS 16, 982 10, 606, 770 72,396 26, 523, 887 89,378 37, 180, 657 
LO AY Satay te ee SE Ss dee 16,799 10, 647, 524 70, 803 25,957,054 || 87,602 36, 604, 578 

Second World War— 
LOS cut a  aoe Bore eee 319 262, 592 319 76, 682 638 339, 274 
ey ek oka a ee 929 695, 465 1,291 409, 556 2,220 1,105,021 
LOSS See ret der haa SE sh dey) 2,748 1,949,128 3,917 1,362,110 6, 665 3,311, 238 
1QAG re. cee te stots te oS 5,332 3, 794, 258 (y23t 2,693, 855 12, 563 6,488,113 
OAD ere Ry otataen feet: 11,419 8, 333, 406 15, 506 5, 382, 842 26,925 13,716, 248 
1 pea ena Seren 16, 839 11,982,717 36, 454 11, 402, 255 53, 293 23,384,972 
NOT Spates SAP DS AAD ATES. 17, 600 12,027, 726 70, 633 20, 676, 689 88, 233 82,704,415 


_ Payment of Pecuniary Grants for Gallantry Awards.—Certain gallantry 
awards, such as the Victoria Cross, Military Cross, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Distinguished Conduct Medal, Conspicuous Gallantry Medal and Distinguished 
Flying Medal, carry with them pecuniary grants, which were formerly paid by the 
United Kingdom Government. To these were added during the Second World War, 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the Military Medal which formerly were not 
accompanied by pecuniary benefits. By Order in Council P.C. 4736, dated June 17, 
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1943, the Canadian Government, through the Canadian Pension Commission, assum- 
ed the payment out of Canadian funds for all awards arising out of the Second 
World War and the United Kingdom was reimbursed for such awards already paid. 
As at May 31, 1947, there were 2,255 such awards in payment. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—The Veterans’ Bureau was established in 1930 as a 
Branch of the Department that is now the Department of Veterans Affairs. Its 
function is to assist the applicant for war disability pension and present his claim to 
the Canadian Pension Commission. The relationship of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
the Canadian Pension Commission is practically the same as exists between the 
members of the Bar and the Judiciary. Bureau Advocates require a comprehensive 
knowledge of pension law and procedure, and long experience in medico-legal matters 
as they relate to war disability claim. The Second World War, by its nature, exposed 
many groups of citizens, othe: than members of the military forces, to the danger of 
war disability. These groups such as merchant seamen, fire fighters, Auxiliary Ser- 
vice personnel, air-raid precaution workers and others have been given disability 
pension rights by statute and Bureau Advocates serve them in addition to ex-mem- 
bers of the military forces. 

The policy of the Canadian Pension Commission is to make a pension ruling 
without application in respect to all members of the military forces who are discharg- 
ed with a disabling condition. In the large majority of pension claims, therefore, the 
Veterans’ Bureau first appears in a case on a claim by the applicant that the Pension 
Commission decision is wrong. The move against a Commission decision may take 
several forms. The applicant may apply for a renewal hearing with additional 
evidence. He may make several such applications. He may ask for an Appeal Board 
hearing with or without having had renewal hearings and with or without any addi- 
tional evidence. With very limited exception, the Appeal Board ruling is a final 
disposition of the claim. The Appeal Board hearing is held in the applicant’s district. 
It is a hearing before three members of the Pension Commission who have not pre- 
viously dealt with the claim, and the applicant is there given an opportunity to 
appear personally with his representative who may be an Advocate from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, or any other person whom he may nominate. He may call witnesses 
to support his claim and his Advocate has the right to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses and present argument to the Board. The services of the Veterans’ Bureau 
are free to the applicant. The claimant is represented by a Bureau Advocate in 
practically 100 p.c. of all claims coming before Appeal Boards. The Pension Act 
provides that the Veterans’ Bureau shall, in each case, prepare a complete summary 
of all relevant evidence on the departmental file. 


Departmental reports covering the period from Sept. 1, 1939, to Mar. 31, 1946, 
show that 4,879 applications for Appeal Board hearing have been filed in connection 
with First World War claims. Of these, 915 have been granted and 3,642 refused. 
A number were withdrawn or have not yet reached decision. During the same period, 
5,77} applications were filed by Second World War applicants and of these, 1,055 
were granted and 3,137 refused. The Veterans’ Bureau had approximately 7,000 
pension claims under preparation, in varying stages of activity, as at Mar. 31, 1947. 


In addition to assisting the applicant on entitlement claims, the Bureau Advocate 
is charged with the duty of advising and assisting ex-service personnel or other per- 
sons entitled to claim for pension or any phase of pension law or procedure which 
may have a bearing on the pension claim. There are a great variety of problems 
which some under the Advocates’ attention in this category dealing with assessment 
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of amount of disability following an entitlement award, the degree of aggravation 
where the Pension Commission have ruled a disease or disability condition as pre- 
enlistment, the period of time prior to date of award which should be covered by 
retroactive pension, change in basis of entitlement, additional pension for dependents 
and many others. 


Since its inception in 1930, the Veterans’ Bureau has always served in a general 
way as “‘soldier’s friend’’, and Advocates in all offices across Canada are daily called 
on to advise and assist in matters quite apart from war disability pensions. 


Subsection 2.—War Veterans’ Allowances 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act was introduced in 1930 to make provision 
for the maintenance of veterans of the Canadian Expeditionary Force; veterans of 
His Majesty’s Forces or the Forces of His Majesty’s Allies who were domiciled in 
Canada at the time of enlistment for the First World War, provided they were incapa- 
ble of maintaining themselves on attaining the age of 60 or at any age, if permanently 
unemployable. 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946, was enacted in August, 1946 to replace 
the entire legislation. It enables the Board to grant allowances to the following :— 


(1) A veteran of the North West Field Force. 
(2) A veteran of the South African War. 

(3) A veteran of the First World War, 1914-18. 

(4) A veteran of the Seeond World War, 1939-45. 


(5) A member of the South African Military Nursing services, domiciled ae resident 
: ue prior to Bee ne a member and who has served any, place outside 
anada 


(6) A person domiciled aa resident in Canada certified by the Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs as having been enrolled by the United Kingdom autho- 
rities for special duty in war areas during the Second World War. 


(7) Duly selected and approved supervisors of— 
(a) Canadian Legion War Services Inc. 
(b) The National Council ofthe Young Men’s Christian Association of Canada. 
(c) Knights of Columbus Canadian Army Huts, or 


(d) Salvation Army Canadian War Services who served outside the Western 
Hemisphere. . 


(8) Dual Service Veterans: 


(a) Former members of the Canadian Expeditionary Force who served during the 
First World War and also served in the C.A.S.F. in the Second World War. 


(b) Former members of His Majesty’s Forces who were domiciled in Canada at 
time of enlistment in said Forces in the First World War and who also served 
in the Canadian Forces during the Second World War. 


(9) Widows and orphaned children of the above veterans. 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act now provides for three classes of veterans :— 


(1) The veteran who has attained the age of 60 years. 


(2) The veteran of any age who, because of physical or mental disabilities, is perma- 
nently unemployable. 


(3) The veteran, regardless of age, who is, in the opinion of the Board, incapable of 
maintaining himself and unlikely to become capable due to a combination of reasons 
or handicaps, physical, mental or economic. 


Classes (1) and (2) must have served in a ‘‘theatre of actual war’’, or be in receipt 
of pension or have received a final payment by agreement in commutation of pension. 
Widows and orphans of veterans are admitted to the benefits of the Act providing 
the veteran himself was eligible during his lifetime. 
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While the amount of any allowance payable is discretionary with the Board, 
the maximum permissive income from all sources (including War Veterans’ Allow- 
ances) for a single veteran is $490 per annum and $980 for a married veteran or 
widower with dependent children. The basic allowance under the Act is $30-41 and 
$60-83 per month to single and married veterans, respectively, but the maximum 
permissive income from all sources remains as outlined above. 


Provision has been made for (veterans’ care) treatment for recipients of War 
Veterans’ Allowances other than widows. Also, provision has been made for the 
continuation of an allowance on behalf of a child until the age of 21 years, for 
educational purposes. Applicants must have been domiciled in Canada for the 
three months immediately preceding date of commencement of allowance, and 
allowances are not payable outside the Dominion of Canada. Old Age Pension and 
War Veterans’ Allowance or Widows’ Allowance cannot be paid concurrently. 


- The basie allowances for widows are:— 


(1) $365 per annum to a widow without dependent children. 
(2) $730 per annum to a widow with dependent children. 


The basic allowances for orphans are:— 

(1) $365 per annum for one orphaned child. 

(2) $648 per annum for two orphaned children. 

(3) $730 per annum for more than two orphaned children. 


The following exemptions from income are allowed :— 


(1) Single recipient: income from any source not exceeding $125 per annum. 
(2) Married recipient: income from any source not exceeding $250 per annum. 


In addition, the following exemptions are DEOiger for all groups of recipients 
where applicable:— 
(1) Casual earnings not exceeding $125 in any year. 


(2) Unearned income not exceeding $25 per annum. 


(3) srt ners or municipal relief or Mothers’ Allowance paid on behalf of dependent 
children. 


(4) Any gratuity paid or credit grant under the War Service Grants Act, 1944. 

(5) Any sum payable under Sec. 26 of the Pension Act. 

(6) Any additional allowance paid under the Pension Act on Beenie of any children. 
(7) Any pension or grant received by reason of a military decoration. 

(8) Any allowance payable under the Family Allowances Act, 1944. 

(9) Property in which the recipient resides is not taken into account providing its capital 


value does not exceed $4,000. 

Since the enactment of the Legislation to Mar. 31, 1946, a total of 43,327 awards 
have been made by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. Of these, 15,015 were 
discontinued because of death and other reasons, leaving 28,312 recipients represent- 
ing an annual liability of $12,010,349. 


Section 5.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The functions of the Administrative Division of the Rehabilitation Branch of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs are given at pp. 1065-1067 of the 1946 Year 
Book. In brief this Division is responsible for:— 


(1) Administration of out-of-work allowances. 


(2) Administration of allowances for veterans awaiting returns from private enterprise— 
business or farming—engaged in on their own account. 


(3) 5 pare ae sHaa of allowances available to veterans who are temporarily incapa- 
citate 


(4) Ad ministration of the Unemployment Insurance'contributions, payable for the period — 


of service (or from June 30, 1941) on the completion of fifteen weeks in insurable E ; 


employment after discharge. 
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Subsection 1.—Discharges, Employment and Allowances 


Discharges and Employment.—By Feb. 28, 1947, the work of demobilization 
was to all intents and purposes completed. Only 4,000 to 5,000 individuals were 
left in the Armed Forces who were then to be returned to civil life. Cumulative 
_ discharges from September, 1939, to February, 1947, were as follows:— 


Service Male Female Total. 

No. No. No. 
INE Bia 2s ncRNA Eno ia BOOS EO Ieee aio 87, 604 6, 546 94,150 
USE On a aedy SNR ae US BR oR TaD Oe aan 646, 357 24, 863 671, 220 
PAPO CEN taster an ee acer scorens: syetaratts cs, elles Sane es 199, 456 16, 987 216, 443 


Total discharges as at the end of February, 1947, numbered 981 ,813.* 


Although the numbers of veterans who have taken advantage of the Vocational 
Training, Educational Training, and Veterans’ Land Act provisions seem large, the 
majority have returned to civil employment. Their return to civil life was greatly 
aided by the work of the National Employment Service of the Department of Labour, 
which, through a policy of veterans preference, had made- 744,773 placements from 
September, 1943, to February, 1947, on behalf of veterans; 639,548 of these place- 
ments were made on behalf of veterans of the Second World War. This figure does 
not represent the number of veterans placed as two or more placements are often 
made in an attempt to settle a veteran after discharge. In addition to those normal 
placement operations, between August, 1945, and January, 1947, some 171,000 
‘veterans had been, through the facilities of the National Employment Service, re- 
instated in their pre-war jobs under the Re-Instatement in Civil Employment Act. 


Unemployment among veterans of the Second World War has not, on the whole, 
been serious at any time so far. The peak of unemployment was reached during the 
first quarter of 1946, when it followed the seasonal trend. Table 4 shows the number 
of veterans registered with the National Employment Service as unemployed. 


* Based on National Defence Headquarters information. 


- 4.—Veterans Registered with the National Employment Service as Unemployed, by 
Months and Sex, January, 1946, to February, 1947 


Veterans of the Veterans of the Veterans with 
Vast nnd Month First World War Second World War a Dual Service 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1946 
RIGHT Nise nee anole ae pees 9,561 6 47, 855 892 1, 547 Nil 
HOWEUAT YE 2 rs oc nocd chee 10, 265 a 59,219 1,051 1,765 s 
WMirin@hice arctic awisecis be seihe 10, 509 4 69, 428 1,215 1 Siour “4 
LAUDE Mice et oes ci ashe ee eae 9,440 54 68, 876 1,198 1, 688 se 
1 Eee AOR ae cle act ae ica SOR GS 8,089 6 61, 650 15131 1,494 5 
ATC e a Eee a eee Be eB eich 6,931 4 41, 658 1,165 1,409 ot 
EV eter atts seeks tits ees 6,412 6 45,665 1,159 1,493 Nil 
PR OUS DRE. Atte, scene ea ouctoes 5,927 4} 41,098 1,121 1,376 ‘fl 
Septemibers. ke. ones d saeee 5,740 3 37,792 1,226 1,386 Sa 
WMCECOWCLA Soo Soaks 8s Sees 5,519 2 36, 621 1,136 1,576 eg 
November. .......1...-% 5, 8385 2 39, 519 957 1,778 sy 
Waremberiveset es} coe ts 6, 160 2 44,967 808 1,921 £6 
1947 
SENUIAT Vi eis. hie alee A el spoasin 4 6, 887 Ut, 51,481 1,114 2,165 sé 
MSSDIUIALY:, ors aie cine (ade ois 7,129 27% 50, 569 1,124 2,422 1 
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In February, 1946, the unemployed Second World War and dual-service 
veterans formed 8-6 p.c. of the number discharged to that time, while in March, 
1947, the numbers unemployed formed 5-2 p.c. of those discharged. 


Out-of-Work Allowances.—This Allowance has been the means of assisting 
up to Mar. 31, 1947, some 145,869 veterans towards becoming re-established in civil 
life. As would be expected, the majority of these veterans made use of the Allowance 
during the calendar year of 1946 when they were being discharged from the Armed 
Forces in such large numbers. The record of the number of veterans assisted in this 
manner is as follows:— 


5.—Veterans Receiving Out-of-Work Allowances, by Sex, Years ended Mar. 31, 1943-47 


Years Ended Mar. 31— Men Women Total 

No No. No 
2,045 Nil 2,045 
823 128 946 
3,145 83 3,228 
39,176 436 39,612 
V8 Te ie eae eek aoa he ee ale Cee eet cee ate Cee Cee eee 98,055 1, 983 100,038 
Totals... tse ee Sata "a 8is's og pOrenes prelate Reed mane 143,244 2,625 145,869 

1 November, 1941, to Mar. 31, 1943. 2 Apr. 1, 1946, to Feb. 28, 1947. 


The number of veterans receiving the Allowance at any given time is gradually 
decreasing compared with the number of veterans unemployed. From March to 
June, 1946, the number was from 60 to 70 p.c. of those registered as unemployed; 


for January and February of 1947, it was 41 p.c. There are three main reasons why’ 


this situation exists: (1) the individual may not receive the Allowance for the 
first nine days of unemployment; (2) the individual may not receive the Allowance 
for the period covered by the Rehabilitation Grant (becoming less important as the 
number of discharges decreases); (3) the limited period of entitlement (becoming 
increasingly important as the number discharged 18 months or more increases). 

Experience has shown that, although it has been necessary to carry some indi- 
viduals on the Allowance for a period in excess of 40 weeks (the maximum allowable is 
52 weeks) the majority of veterans receiving this type of assistance require it for a 
period of less than 10 weeks. 

6.—Veterans in Receipt of Out-of-Work and Awaiting Returns Allowances, — 


Classified by Sex, by Months, January, 1946, to March, 1947 
————0 OOOO OOOO eee 


Out of Work Awaiting Returns 
Year and Month oie Te ae ck TE 1 ee FL 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
1946 No No No No No No 
JORUGTY \: Vere Meee oe TRO IER ee 21, 569 129 21,698 3,615 13 3, 628 
Febrasryr, tone fi bk dlc ee en ate me 32, 568 249 32,817 5,318 17 5,335 
BPOb oe PRO ae et ee ee 43,185 339 43, 524 7,691 26 dere 
ADE Rae cdesa acts ch. cout eee ee 48,104 417 48,521 10, 654 36 10, 690 
IR aio CHARS PORE APU ie lade Sb Mast aeeat 2 42,948 483 43,431 14, 757 48 14, 805 
CUM 5503 tet Oe Be es 32,957 395 33, 352 19, 766 58 19, 824 
TUS ce Mae Bt ba aes Be eee ee 25, 502 401 25, 903 23, 558 69 23, 627 
August, 2.25 Margie bi ek Tae 22,059 410 22,469 24, 762 72 24, 834 
September.’ Aacpcws ewes nse 19,057 295 19,352 18, 840 60 18, 900 
October... bo ostts: Snvat eet anee 17, 560 235 17,795 16, 428 61 16, 489 
November). s8 1.5.uer oe ok. 16,112 256 16,368 13, 534 64 13, 598 
Depeniberi.. 3 os er eae 17,651 242 17, 893 12, 447 62 12, 509 
1947 
JANUARY Y's, 3.5 Coe euGacw hecho ck eee 22,056 234 22,290 12, 285 60 12,345 
Pobrdsry ais seas. anol castor rene 24,482 285 24, 767 11,986 64 12,050 
Mareht 0-5 2 eee 24, 058 297 24,355 12,162 60 12, 222 
ne ne gn ee ee ee 


) 
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Awaiting Returns Allowance.—This allowance has been instrumental in 
assisting, up to Feb. 28, 1947, about 42,250 veterans who, in order to become settled 
in civilian life, have attempted to take up an occupation on their own account. 
The occupational distribution of these veterans is quite interesting and is shown 
in Table 7; the district. centre is the location of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
district office and the figures quoted cover the areas administered by these offices. 


7.—Applications Approved for Abaiting Returns Allowance, by Geographic Areas 
‘and by Nature of “Own Account”? Business as at Feb. 28, 1947 


(V.L.A.=Veterans’ Land Act) 


Full-time Farming Commercial Fishing 


Mar General 
District Centre for Area |_| é Total 
Wot VLA). V.iA, |Nob VLA) W.LA. | Dusiness 
No No No No. No No 

Charlottetown, P.E.I....... 382 277 197 50 343 1, 249 
IRL AX SIN cote see cctes se! ack 588 214 346 18 984 2,150 
Saint John, N.B............ 707 163 77 14 356 Hey 
Quebec,-Que.........0.sk0e0% 96 103 28 1 373 601 
Montreal, Que............... 290 386 - = 1,684 2,360 
WTA WA ONT es ce ee cos cis 240 200 = - 943 1,383 
Kingston SOnt- ax. coe es koe 142 285 8 6 678 1,119 
EEOLONGON ONG oes aees cote 385 374 3 4 1,357 2 A123 
North’ Bay tOntsew.. veces. ill 60 1 - 85 257 
Hamilton? Ontes. vo2i8 ah 138 115 4 - 459 716 
Mondon Ong seers c she cae 735 370 11 4 1,088 2,208 
Winnipeg, Man.............. 2,393 1,389 22 4 2,078 5, 886 
Reginaioasic. vas skies sus 3, 080 227 - - 290 4,000 
Saskatoon, Sask............ 3,441 §25 1 1 500 4,468 
@almany Alta Sos Soothe. Se 1,487 437 - ~ 1,354 3,278 
Edmonton, Alta............ 2,409 1,207 4 - 1, 106 4,726 
Wancouver: 5.C e200. flees 846 159 109 3 2,254 avo 
Wa GtOriaeia © Secon ass wcsosteh 86 26 ; 72 1 853 1,038 

MOGAISG Piece acks 17,859 6,517 883 106 16,885 42,250 


The value of the legislation authorizing this Allowance is best shown by the 
number of veterans utilizing the Allowance and by the results so far produced. Of 
the number of veterans who, up to Feb. 28, 1947, had discontinued the use of the 
Allowance about 83 p.c. had been satisfactorily established, and had drawn the 
allowance for an average of 24 weeks. 


Because of the large number of veterans settling in agriculture, the payment of: 
this Allowance has shown a decided seasonal variation, reaching a peak in August, 
1946, when approximately 25,000 veterans received the Allowance during the month, 
and settling down to approximately 12,000 veterans receiving the Allowance in 
February, 1947. A considerable number of those who received the Allowance during 
the summer, while engaged on their own account, became employed in wage-carning 
occupations during the winter and will, it is believed, return to their farms in the 
spring. 


Temporary Incapacity Allowances.—The number of veterans who have 
received assistance under this provision has been relatively small compared with the 
numbers utilizing the other allowances. To Feb. 28, 1947, some 3,916 veterans had 
received this Allowance. The number in receipt of the allowance at any given time 
has been quite small and has rarely exceeded 120 since the end of the War. 
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Unemployment Insurance Contributions.—During the calendar year 1946, 
there was a great increase in the numbers of veterans on whose behalf contribution 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund was paid; this follows the settling down of 
veterans in insurable occupations. From November, 1941, to March, 1947, con- 
tributions were paid on behalf of 186,168 veterans as follows:— 


Year Ended Mar. 31— No. 

1 D2 ee eee eet RR fee etn oe Oe uy oad tasers tice Choon nooAbe th 
1948 4).% osha bad CEh. col SER TE es BE Cee. See a eee, Ce ee 334 
194 ie gone Co Ranta ehtidihs Sake a Aes a aegect og a aac ee otc eat ra es ie eae fe er 4,388 
LOS Borer caya a Tb Saale Crease s.sca HE SVN Sra SUE SoRS nteey eco eee ete See te et 15, 289 
LOS. oo sa, giste! bags Greve. Bis bad esha OPS celle aR SP ase Rea ene he a 2 oe A a 31, 940 
1 Y reer ee er edi ie ee pcb) Ny rire sd ae ye 84, 205 

"TODAL s sers.d ace ocs-ajayorn ochare le kg Chee eae rc eee Re TE 136, 163 


1 Nov., 1941 to Mar. 31, 1942. 


Subsection 2.—Vocational Training 


The vocational training program, authorized under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Act, is dealt with in the Labour Chapter at pp. 632-634, and the university training 
program for veterans in the Education Chapter at pp. 288-290. 


Subsection 3.—The Veterans’ Land Act 


The Veterans’ Land Act is designed to assist the veteran who is eligible by reason 
of required active service, and qualified for the particular undertaking, in becoming 
established on the land in full-time farming, part-time farming (small holding), or 
commercial fishing. Its financial benefits enable the veteran to start off with a 
substantial equity, which past experience has demonstrated is essential to sound land 
settlement credit operations. The Director of the Act may:— 


(a) Contract with any veteran duly certified as qualified, for the sale of land and 
the provision of permanent improvements, live stock and farm equipment or 
fishing gear up to a total cost of $6,000. 

(b) Contract with such veteran occupying suitable farm land und 2r private agree- 
ment of sale, or lease of reasonably long duration, for the sale of land, permanent 
improvements, building materials, live stock and farm equipment, up to a 
total of $5,800. 


(c) Loan on the security of a first mortgage on a farm already owned by the veteran 
up to $4,400 for the consolidation of debts and improvement of farm—including 
the purchase of live stock and farm machinery. 


(d) Grant to such veteran up to $2,320 to assist in his establishment on provincial 
Crown land; or in the case of an Indian veteran on Indian Reserve land. 


Space does not permit mention of the various financial terms other than that 
each settlement except item (c) carries with it a grant of up to $2,320, conditional on 
satisfactory fulfilment of settlement contract for 10 years. The loan portion of a 
contract may be amortized over a period of up to 25 years with interest at 34 p.c. 
Item (c) is wholly repayable, but it does not extinguish right to re-establishment 
credit as is the case in (a), (b) and (d). . 


The Act is more fully dealt with at pp. 1072-1073 of the 1946 Year Book, though 
two important changes were made during 1946:— 


(1) Subsection 3 was added to Section 9 of the Act to enable the Director to assist in 
the re-establishment of the veteran occupying a suitable farm under lease or purchase 
agreement. This was referred to in (b) above. Up to $3,000 of the total assistance 
available may be expended for live stock and farm equipment, but on such expen- 
diture the veteran must make a down payment of 20 p.c. of the cost to the Director; 
plus 10 p.c. of such cost for land, improvements thereon, and building materials. 
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* (2) Regulation 22A was enacted by Order in Council dated Sept. 12, 1946, and amended 
on Nov. 28 following. By this regulation the minimum area of a part-time farm (small 
holding) was fixed at two acres when the cost of land and a suitable supply of water 
is in excess of the rate of $500 per acre; and three acres when such cost is at the rate 
of $500 per acre or less. Exceptions were provided for to enable settlement on smaller 
sized plots of land of a veteran in receipt of a disability pension of 50 p.c. or more; 
in commercial fishing establishments; and where commitments were made respect- 

ing specific properties prior to the effective date of the regulation, Sept. 12, 1946. 
The calendar year 1946 witnessed rather heavy settlement operations under the’ 
Veterans’ Land Act, a total of 37,015 (net) veterans being qualified, and financial 
assistance being approved for 19,138 (net); 2,599 houses. were constructed ready for 
occupancy during the year, 2,375 of which were built under multiple-unit contracts 
on departmental subdivisions, and 224 under individual contracts for specific vete- 
rans. Agreements have been reached with all provinces, other than Nova Scotia 

and Prince Edward Island, for settlement of veterans on provincial lands. 


10.—Summary of Operations under the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, as at Dec. 31, 1946 


Commer-] Provin- 
Time Small cial cial 
Holdings Fishing Lands 


Dominion Total 


Item Lands 


Applications for Qualification— 


Applications (Net)... 6.85 kaecc sss 1 1 1 1 1 75, 789 
BQOualiied (netykvcewwowte tk nee 23,141 22,982 711 3,141 94 50, 069 
Lands Appraised and Purchased— 
FADDROVOU a Sekt caw... cee baie els 14, 366 9,468 343 Nil Nil 24,177 
‘Purchase completed..........:... 8, 200 6,991 283 s “ 15, 474 
Average price per acre with existing 
dmprovements. ..\c-.2s.. secs $ 22-29 392-88 71-27 Gs i = 
Applications for Financial Assistance 
(Sect. 9-1)— : 
ADPTOV OD) (NEL) o...ioccte So brecaorc bees ous 11,308 9, 497. 373 Nil Nil 21,178 
Average amount for land and per- 
manent improvements........... $ 4,041 4,660 2,586 os Ms am 
Average amount for stock and 
OGHUIPM CMe ear ee Coeios ccs 1,164 361 1155 se ie == 
Applications for Financial Assistance 
(Sect. 9-3)— 
NDDEOVGGE HOt) Cee cere an No 137 Nil Nil Nil Nil 137 
verage amount for stock and 
SCMUILDIREN besce erie. Sie. swirl: $ 2,326 fe § <é SS 2,326 


Applications for Financial Assistance 
(Sect. 13—Mortgage Loans)— : 
FADUTOVOGE Net) Mer-boa ea nes No. 218 39 Nil Nil Nil 257 
Average amount for removal of 

encumbrance and for permanent 
FMPLOVOMOENtS A Pss7 wikis aes $ 
Average amount for stock and 
equipment ioe. toeen wales aos 


Applications for Financial Assistance 
(Sect. 35)— 
Approved (et). 2: of. e ee No. Nil Nil Nil 889 31 920 
Average amount for permanent 
AMPTOVOMents 1... ace Leen ko. 
verage amount for stock and 
OCUIPMCN Ue ee ees 


Applications for Financial Assistance 
(Sect. 35A—Indian Veterans on 

’ Indian Reserves)— 
pero yed iiet) «5 sos ence cece N 
- Average amount for land and per- 
manent improvements.......... 
Average amount for stock and 
PROC PINIEN Gx «cis bse%s wale carols. oko vase $ 


Nil Nil Nil Nil 347 347 
6e “ce “ce “cc 756 a 
“ “cc j cc “ce 1 ; 148 ae" 


1 Total cannot be entirely broken down. 
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11._Summary of Operations Carried out under the Soldier Settlement Act, 1919, 
as at Dec. 31, 1946 


a — — — ——————————— — 


Prov pee Persons Still in Repaid in | Repaid by | Adjustment 
cS a Made Established| Scheme Cash Time Sale Cases 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Maritime Provinces......... 4,553 1,556 193 537 63 763 
Quebeesss snc keine faite wialerine 2,796 494 23 105 23 343 
Ontario: sesiah- cee ues 8,462 1,972 238 742 89 903 
Manitobas.s ccsies oat nuine ee 10, 123 3,015 320 555 60 2,780 
Saskatchewan.........+.0.0. 15,165 6, 164 1,231 1,518 236 3,179 
POLS or ctete cia Meistonatt oehatons 15, 285 7,158 1,220 1,787 367 3,784 
British Columbia........... Teton 3,734 427 1,013 301 1,993 
Totalse 6c ee 67,515 24,793 3,632 6,257 1,139 . 13,745 


Subsection 4.—Casualty Rehabilitation 


The successful rehabilitation of seriously disabled veterans is one of the major 
responsibilities of the Department of Veterans Affairs. The objective of rehabili- 
tation for the seriously disabled is their restoration to the optimum physical, mental, 
- social, economic and vocational adjustment and usefulness of which they are 

capable. : 

Rehabilitation of casualties commences with medical treatment, and the 
process is not complete until the disabled veteran secures his place in a suitable 
job. Among the significant services are: medical treatment including physical 
rehabilitation; the provision and fitting of artificial devices such as limbs, braces 
and hearing aids; financial protection during the adjustment period; vocational 
guidance and general counselling; educational or vocational training; land settle- 
ment; assistance towards securing suitable employment; and medical and vocational 
after care. Specialists’ services, such as those of psychologists and social workers 
are obtained as required. 

All Divisions and Branches of the Department of Veterans Affairs, the details 
of whose operations are described elsewhere in this and other chapters (see Index) 
include the Canadian Vocational Training program and the National Employment 
Service of the Department of Labour which contribute in varying degree to the 
integrated process of rehabilitation. 


Recognizing the individual needs of each disabled veteran, and that rehabilita- 
tion services must be applied to each case in a manner most likely to meet these 
needs it became apparent that individual and continuous attention is an essential 
element in their rehabilitation. For this reason, early in the fiscal year 1945-46, 
a Casualty Rehabilitation Section was created as a part of the Rehabilitation 
Branch. In the fiscal year of 1946-47 its services have expanded in quantity and 
quality. Qualified Casualty Rehabilitation Officers provide disabled veterans with 
vocational guidance and general counselling, assisting them in their employment 
placements, and maintain a service of vocational after-care, or post-employment 
adjustment. The Casualty Rehabilitation Officer’s service to the disabled veteran 
commences soon after his admission to hospital, and continuous contact and service 
is maintained in each case until re-establishment ensues. 

A staff of Casualty Rehabilitation Officers is attached to each Departmental 
District. Their duties include the making of contacts with employers and citizens 
as well as governmental and community agencies. 
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The Casualty Rehabilitation Section has maintained a continuous campaign 
directed towards public and employer relations. During the year, officers of the 
Section made addresses, showed educational films and displayed exhibits to 571 
organizations such as Service Clubs, Foremen’s Clubs, Personnel Managers’ Asso- 
ciations and others. Informative booklets were prepared and distributed and 
press and radio publicity was sponsored. 


The Department maintains close and valuable relations with Associations 
serving the disabled, such as the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, the 
War Amputations of Canada, the National Society for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
and the Canadian Paraplegic Association. 


The Casualty Rehabilitation Section registers for service only those veterans 
with serious disabilities. There were 27,531 such veterans registered with the 
Section on Mar. 31, 1947. Their primary disabilities were as shown in the following 


- gtatement: 


DISTRIBUTION OF DISABLED VETERANS ACCORDING TO PRIMARY DISABILITY 
AND REHABILITATION STATUS : 


Primary Disability No. Rehabilitation Status No. 

Disabilities of the Muscular, Skeletal, and FEM DOV Od eae i ee ees ee rete 11, 665 

Peripheral Nervous Systems............ 9, 649 Inehospitalen tyes septic ee ee ee 5, 440 
AUBBULA OMA as x oi BL ie: 1, 895 Under service but not ready for employ- 
ERGArIiN GUD ISAD IN TIOS joss «eaves saint Gaticle tes 369 TONG creat a ea ere ag dl ual Court Se 4,795 
Seeing Disabilities... vovdscss cect eee 969 MY AUN TOs ae lee tietece tenses cue bee eos ee Ne 872 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis and other Res- Ready for employment but still unem- 

piratory WIsabilities: (cide snseac cle ks 7,511 PIGV OG Re in oR aerate ie A od 1, 886 
Cardio Vascular Disabilities.............. 1, 902 Registered but not under service.......... 2,612 
Organic Neurological Disabilities other Servicercontactilostisvi ene wer nee 261 

than the Peripheral Nervous Systems... 845 
Psychiatric Disabilities..................- 641 
Miscellaneous Disabilities................. 3, 750 

UINCIULE Sal pare Oe A a ROR 27,531 DOTA BL ouiertae since arent eae eee es 27,531 


A study of two of the main disability groups, that is amputees and paraplegics 
shows that at Mar. 31, 1947, there were 1,322 amputees employed and performing 
successfully a complete range of jobs from farmer to fisherman, lawyer to log scaler, 
tailor to tinsman, doctor to dock worker, accountant to artist. There were 62 in 
training, 114 in hospital, 199 under service but not yet ready for work, 131 ready 
for employment but still unemployed, and 67 on which contact had been lost. At 
Jan. 31, 1947, of the 488 paraplegics or near paraplegic-veterans whose legs are 
wholly or partially paralyzed—187 were employed, 160 were in hospital, 27 were in 
training, 72 were under service but were still unable to find suitable employment, 
and contact had been lost with 42. 


Paraplegia is one of the most serious of all disabilities. Until relatively recently, 
paraplegics were considered to be permanent invalids, doomed to a bedfast existence. 
It must be emphasized that there is a great deal of work ahead in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled, and that much has yet to be learned. Nevertheless, the strides 
which have been made in the rehabilitation of paraplegics, through the combined 
efforts of medical, vocational and social sciences, and the attitude of the disabled 
themselves, and of the community, provides a most hopeful and encouraging 
pattern for the future welfare of all the disabled. 
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Subsection 5.—Rehabilitation of Women 


By December, 1946, all of the nearly 50,000 women members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces had been demobilized, with the exception of a few Nursing Sisters 
and Dietitians. During the First World War, only the Nursing Service was open to 
women, but the Second World War saw women serving in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force in almost every capacity. 

As a natural sequence to the established ratio of one woman to every twenty 
men in the Armed Forces, vacancies were designated on the Staff of the Rehabilita- 
tion Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs for women executives and coun- 
sellors. In December, 1944, a woman was appointed as Executive Assistant to the 
Director General of Rehabilitation to render general administrative assistance and 
advise on the rehabilitation of women. In July, 1945, a Superintendent of Women’s 
Rehabilitation was appointed, whose duties included supervision of Field Staff and 
a direct responsibility to the Director General on matters of policy. Between April, 
1945, and December, 1946, 21 counsellors and 19 interviewers. were appointed. 

Training for ex-service women under the auspices of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs is on the same basis and at the same rates as for the male veterans. Up to 
the end of 1946, a total of 10,097 women veterans had availed themselves of oppor- 
tunities for training, 20 p.c. of the total number of ex-service women. Of that num- 
ber, 8,018 women had entered into some phase of vocational training, and 2,084 
had chosen university courses or matriculation courses leading to university. Follow- 
up on these cases by district staffs indicates that little difficulty has been encountered 
to date with respect to employment on completion of vocational training. In most 
instances, through a three-way liaison, Department of Veterans Affairs-Canadian 
Vocational Training-National Employment Service, employment for individuals 


is arranged as the classes draw to a conclusion. Many have taken training-on-the- 


job in such diversified occupations as florist, fur finisher and cutter, photographer, etc. 
Altogether, women have trained for approximately 100 occupations. 

At the end of December, 1946, 21,288 applications for re-establishment credit 
to the amount of approximately $2,100,000 had been approved for ex-service women. 
As at the same date, 61 had qualified under the Veterans’ Land Act, most of them 
established on small holdings, but a few owning and saat atc farms under the full- 
time farming arrangement. 


Pensioners among the women up to December, 1946, numbered 489. They 
receive the same pension rates as the men and the same consideration in the matter 
of training and employment. Liaison between the Women’s Section of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs and the Casualty Rehabilitation Section has resulted in 


hospital visiting for the purpose of counselling toward employment or training upon 
discharge from the hospital, or arranging for correspondence courses during 


hospitalization. 


During their service careers, many women formed new concepts of the oppor- 
tunities for employment available in civilian life. For the first time, in many cases, 


these women could choose a career. With the co-operation of the National Employ- 
ment Service, veterans who wish it are assisted in obtaining employment in keeping 


with their experience and academic background. ‘It is sometimes necessary for the. 


counsellor to re-counsel the woman more than once before she is successfully esta- 
blished in permanent employment. Each time an application for Out-of-Work 


Allowances is received, personal follow-up is carried out in the hope that the applicant 


\ 
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can be trained for, or re-counselled into suitable alternative employment. At the 
end of 1946, recorded placements of women veterans through National Employment 
Service numbered approximately 12,000. 


Citizens Committees and Women’s Clubs and organizations have been invaluable 
in helping the ex-service woman become integrated back into community life. Full 
co-operation with Department of Veterans Affairs has been given, particularly in 
the matter of finding accommodation for the women who have moved to other 
centres to take training or employment. Clubs in many communities have given 
their support in personally contacting the veteran on her return home, and have 
been instrumental in helping her face real or potential problems. 


Subsection 6.—Rehabilitation of Older Veterans 


Early in 1946, the Department of Veterans Affairs added to its establishment a 
special adviser to the Deputy Minister, concerning veterans of both World Wars. 
The responsibilities of this official included developing and conducting a program of 
planned rehabilitation assistance to approximately 50,000 veterans of the First 
World War who also served in the Second World War, and the ever increasing number 
of veterans of the First World War who had acquired age but not security. Many 
of these latter had made.a contribution in war industry but were handicapped on 
account of their age and other factors. 


The main problem facing these older veterans was employment; the average 
of their educational standard was low and they were too old to take advantage of the 
training provisions under the Canadian Rehabilitation Program. Many of them were 
able to perform only work not requiring great skill or undue physical endeavour. 
The first step was to carefully screen and classify their abilities and characteristics 
with a view to finding the right kind of gainful employment for each one. The Na- 
tional Employment Service assisted in this. 


The Department recognized that the Corps of Commissionaires was a ready- 
made, volunteer, non-profit organization already devoted, on a limited scale, to 
employment of uniformed older veterans, and obtained the co-operation of this 
organization to expand and provide employment for as many additional veterans as 
possible. During 1946, the Government led the way by authorizing Departments to 
contract with the Corps of Commissionaires for the provision of guards, messengers, 
ete., not within the provisions of the Civil Service Commission. Crown Companies 
followed this lead with successful results and considerable progress was made with 
private businesses towards the same end. 


In addition, the National Employment Service, assisted by officials of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and Citizens’ Rehabilitation Committees, developed 
a steady pressure on employers to accept older veterans for jobs they could do. The 
considerable success, achieved in this endeavour is indicated by the fact that at Mar. 
31, 1946, there were 12,392 older veterans registered as unemployed. Subsequently 
an additional 5,000 were discharged from the Armed Services and registered with 
the National Employment Service. At the end of December, 1946, only 8,081 
of the total 17,392 registered remained unplaced, showing a reduction of 9,391 
during the nine months. 
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Many of these older veterans are eligible for assistance under the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act, or post-discharge unemployment benefits, but the establishment of 
this Branch of the Department was predicated on the belief that it is desirable, both 
from the standpoint of the nation and the individual, to employ these men in positions 
for which they are suited rather than to support them on allowances. 


Subsection 7.—Assistance in Social Problems 


The Social Service Division of the Department of Veterans Affairs was organized 
in order to assist the Department with social problems. Its purpose is to co-ordinate 
the social service activities of the Department and to work in close co-operation with 
local social agencies, community chests and councils, municipal, provincial and federal 
social service departments, as well as with schools of social work, in order to provide 
the best possible social service to veterans. A basic assumption is that the Depart- 
ment must not establish any service for veterans which is already available to the 
veteran as a member of the community in which he lives. The Department will 
direct its efforts toward making available to the veteran services that already exist 
and helping him to use them intelligently. Where such services are not already in 
existence, the Division will encourage their development to serve the whole commu- 
nity rather than the veteran alone. It is hoped, in this way, to enable the veteran to 
think of himself as a civilian and asa member of the community in which he lives rather 
than someone set apart from the rest of the community because of his war service. 


The Division has social workers in ten Districts and plans to have a service 
operating in most of the other Districts almost immediately. One of the tasks of 
the social workers is to get the full weight of the community social agencies behind 
the D. V. A. Rehalilitation program. Another is to assist in the co-ordination of 
investigations and to make more use of existing community services for this purpose, 
and a third task is to develop a medical social work program in departmental hospitals 
and clinics. 


In most Districts the program is in its first stage of development. It is planned 
to develop the program on a professional basis by using trained social workers in 
all social work positions. 


Section 6.—Veterans Insurance 


The Veterans Insurance Act which came into force on Feb. 20, 1945 provides 
that a veteran who was engaged in service during the Second World War, or the 
widow or widower of a veteran, or a pensioner under the Pension Act in receipt of a 
pension relating to the War, may contract with the Government of Canada for life 
insurance. Eligibility was extended by Order in Council P.C. 467 of Feb. 7, 1947, to 
members of the Permanent Force and Interim Foree. The period of eligibility ends 
three years after the coming into force of the Act or three years after discharge from 
Service, whichever is later. For the Permanent Force and Interim Force, generally, 
it will end on Mar..31, 1949. 


_ The amount of insurance may be any multiple of $500 up to a maximum of 
$10,000. The plans of insurance available are 10 Payment Life, 15 Payment Life, 
20 Payment Life, and Life with premiums payable until age 65 or age 85. The policies 
are non-participating. 
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Premiums on veterans insurance may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually. They may be paid in cash or from Re-establishment Credit or by deduc- 
tion from any pension granted under the Pension Act. The policy contracts include a 
provision that, in the event of total and permanent disability occurring before age 
60, premiums falling due during the disability are waived. No extra premiums are 
charged for residence, travel or occupational hazards. 


After the end of the second policy year a liberal cash value is available. It may 
be used alternatively to provide Reduced Paid-up Insurance or Extended Term 
Insurance. A veteran’s insurance policy is not assignable, nor is a loan value granted. 


The maximum amount of insurance money that will be paid in a lump sum in 
cash at death is $1,000. The balance must be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity 
certain or as a life annuity with or without a guaranteed period. 


12.— Summary Statistics of Veterans Insurance, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946 and 1947 


eee ee eee eS 
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eee [os tm ene | Teint a ees Bast Cini peered 
No. $ Pony $ No. $ 

1946.0... .. cece cece eee eens 4,013 | 11,971,500 3,914 | 11,708, 500 1 500 

NOS era aera crecapatckt oieinsa sie'oha.g 6,442 | 18,783,000 10,077 | 29,658,000 Ws 55, 500 
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Nore.—Certain phases of Federal Government activity, such as the operations of 
the International Joint Commission and certain scientific activities of the Department of 
Mines and Resources were dealt with in this Chapter of the 1930 edition of the Year Book 
(pp. 1014-17). These branches of the Miscellaneous Administration have not undergone 
wide change and, therefore, the material has not been republished since that time. 


Section 1.—Public Lands 


In Table 1, summarizing the land area of Canada, items 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 2 and 7 from Provincial Govern- 
ment sources. In the majority of cases the area of provincial lands (item 6), as 
calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with the area as estimated by the 
Provincial Departments concerned. ‘Thus, any differences reported from year to 
year in the area of lands alienated or in process of alienation are compensated for 
by the adjustment*of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right ‘of the 
provinces concerned. 


1.— Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1947 


Notz.—The land area of Canada classified by surface resources is shown at pp. 32-33. 


Tenure eel el & N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


— |. | | | ee 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc...... 2,174 16,7111 16, 266 37,500 40, 286 
2 In process of alienation................ Nil Nil 400 6,000 62 
3. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves......... . 13 38 30° 161 
4, Dominion National Parks............ 7 391 2 268 12 
Bev Indian Reserves. ;}0i2; oo sab on 3 31 59 287 2,037 


6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


Provincial Parks..... Pe ah aoe Nil 3,597 10,710 471,982 315,232 — 
Meme LOVINGIOL barks are pee. eee 0 Nil Nil 8,035 5, 492 
Totals, Land Area............... 2,184 20,743 27,473 523, 860 363, 282 


For footnotes, see end of table,"p. 1157. 
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1.—Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure, (circa) 1947—concluded 


Tenure Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. ae Canada 


—_—_— | | | | | 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles sq. miles 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc..... 44,088 | 103,705 74, 744 17, 569 52 || 353,0954 
2. In process of alienation......... er Gee aye 770 3,210 1,305 10 11, 937 
3. Dominion lands other than National . 
Parks and Indian Reserves......... 3 47 103 161 | 1,455,088 5] 1,455,644 4 
4. Dominion National Parks............ 1,148 1, 869 20,9376 1,671 3,6257| 29,6863 
Be Indian Reservesiiace.. msc soe eg ries 755 1,865 2,194 1,300 9 8, 540 
6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not : 
Provancial Parkscc dic vs yess wrerecas el 173,612 | 128,036 | 147,546 | 320,377 Nil 1,571,092 
MPOETOVANGIAL Parks cncite sss atcs ciie7o acct Nil 1, 683 3 16, 896 " 32, 109 
Totals, Land Area..............- 219,723 | 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 3,462,103 
Re ee ee 
1 Includes lands in process of alienation. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Includes the 
Gatineau Park (25 miles) and the Quebec Battlefields Park (0-36 miles) which are under Dominion juris- 
diction but which are not technically ‘“‘National Parks’’. 4See footnotes to constituent items. 


5 Includes 952,849 square miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians 
and Eskimos may hunt, as game sanctuaries in which hunting and trapping is forbidden, and as reserves 
for reindeer grazing, but which are not regarded as national parks. 6 Includes Wood Buffalo Park 
(which, although reserved by the Dominion, is not administered as a national park) and the Tar Sands 
Reserve (2,068 acres). 7 Includes that portion of the Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands* 


The public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise: 
lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands 
in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay; lands in Yukon Territory; National 
Parks and historic sites (see pp. 33-38); forest experiment stations; experimental 
farms; Indian reserves (see p. 1163); Ordnance .and Admiralty lands; and, in 
general, all lands held by the several Departments of the Federal Government 
for various purposes eonnected with Dominion administration, including the Tar 
Sands Reservation comprising four areas, amounting in all to 2,068 acres, in the 
Fort McMurray District of Alberta. The lands and other natural resources 
lying within the boundaries of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia formerly administered by the Federal Government, were 
transferred in 1930 to the administration of the Provinces concerned. 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, amounting to about 1,458,784 square miles 
or 42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general, the southern border of both 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, the cities of 
Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad are near this line; about three-fourths of Norway, 
two-thirds of Sweden, Finland and a large portion of Russia are north of it. This 
northern part of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands, 
Parks and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 


The Northwest Territories.—Developments in the mining industry, parti- 
cularly in the Yellowknife district, accounted for much of the activity in the North- 
west Territories in 1946. Although the wave of prospecting and staking that 
reached a peak in 1945 showed a decline, systematic examination of ground already 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, 1.8.0., Director, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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staked was continued, and the development of promising properties planned. 
Actual gold production in the Territories increased, facilities for transportation 
were improved, and plans were made for the improvement of municipal and other 
services in Yellowknife Settlement and vicinity. 


An important development was the re-opening of the mill serving the Con- 
Rycon gold mines of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited, where gold production had been suspended since September, 1943. Milling 
was resumed in August, 1946, and total production to the end of the year was 
9,480 oz. This figure, added to the 14,780 oz. produced by Negus Gold Mines 
Limited, brought the production total for 1946 to 24,260 oz., or approximately, 
three times as much gold as was produced in 1945. Resumption of gold production 
at the Thompson-Lundmark mine has been forecast for 1947. Milling was suspended 
at this property in September, 1948, but rehabilitation of the property, including 
work on the mill, has been under way for some time, in preparation for a rosa cn 
of operations. 


One of the promising properties under development is that of Giant Yellowknife 
Gold Mines Limited, situated approximately three miles north of Yellowknife 
Settlement. Two shafts, approximately one mile apart, have been sunk to a 
depth of 500 ft., and lateral development is being carried on from both shafts, ore 
being stock-piled. Gold production at this property is anticipated by 1948. Shaft 
sinking operations are also proceeding at the properties of Discovery Yellowknife 
Gold Mines Limited; Sunset Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited; and Diversified 
Mining Interests (Canada) Limited. Development is also being carried on at 
the property of Philmore Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, on Outpost Island, 
Great Slave Lake, prior to a resumption of gold production. 


Exploration and staking have been extended for a distance of more than 200 
miles beyond Yellowknife Settlement. During 1946, important discoveries were 
reported from the MacKay-Courageous Lake area, about 150 miles northeast of 
Yellowknife, and in the Regan Lake area, near the headwaters of Back River, more 
than 100 miles northeast of Courageous Lake. Diamond drilling, trenching, and 
other work is being carried on in other areas, including those adjacent to the Yellow- 
knife River, Gordon Lake, Indin Lake, Ghost Lake, and Russell-Slemon Lakes. 
During 1946, mineral claims totalling 4,799 were recorded in the Yellowknife 
Mining District, and during the first three months of 1947 an additional 376 claims 
were registered. 


Progress was made in the development of a new hydro-electric power project 
on the Snare River, approximately 90 miles north of Yellowknife Settlement, which 
has been undertaken by the Federal Government through the Dominion Water 
and Power Bureau to meet the power requirements of the Yellowknife Mining 
District. By January, 1947, the main power tunnel, 140 ft. in length, and a 
secondary tunnel had been excavated, one cofferdam constructed, and excavations 
leading to the main tunnel and to the site of the power-house completed. Erection 
of the power-house sub-structure is planned during 1947, and it is hoped to have 
the superstructure and power installations made during the summer of 1948 so 
that power may be available by autumn of that year. The new plant will supple- 
ment power furnished at present by a development on the Yellowknife River, 
near Prosperous Lake. 
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To meet the needs of a greatly increased population, additions to the townsite 
of Yellowknife were surveyed in 1945 and 1946. Provision has been made in the 
newly developed areas for water and sewer services, and these installations are 
planned for 1947. During 1946 a large number of buildings were constructed in 
the settlement and vicinity, including a new Government Administration building, 
a modern 40-room hotel, and more than 80 new dwellings. Among the buildings 
planned for erection in 1947 are a 40-bed hospital and a new combined public and 
high school. 


The development of a modern airport at Long Lake, four miles from Yellow- 
knife Settlement, is expected to result in improved air transport services. Surfacing 
of the two main landing strips is planned for 1947, and when completed the airport 
will be capable of accommodating large transport and passenger aircraft the year 
round. The extensive use of aircraft to service mining properties under examination 
and development has resulted in investigation of sites for landing strips at suitable 
places in the Yellowknife mining field. 


Another important project undertaken to improve transportation to and from 
the Mackenzie District is the construction of an all-weather highway from railhead 
at Grimshaw, Alta., to Hay River Settlement on Great Slave Lake. The cost of 
this project is being shared by the Federal Government and the Provincial 
Government of Alberta. Work on the highway was commenced in 1946 and, at the 
end of the year, approximately 194 miles of clearing and 85 miles of grading had 
been completed. The work schedule calls for completion of the highway by 1947. 
The new road will assist in the movement of mining equipment and supplies from 
railhead to Great Slave Lake, over which freight can be transported to Yellowknife 
and other places in summer by barge and in winter by truck or tractor train when 
conditions are favourable. 


The production of pitchblende concentrates was continued at the mine of 
Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, at LaBine Point, Great Bear Lake. 
This property is one of the world’s principal sources of radium and uranium, and 
has been operated by a Crown Company since January, 1944. During the year 
landing strips for wheel-equipped aircraft were constructed by the Company at 
Sawmill Bay, Great Bear Lake, southwest of the mine, and near St. Charles Rapids 
on Great Bear River to facilitate the transportation of supplies to, and concentrates 
from, the mine. 


Production of petroleum products was continued by Imperial Oil Limited, 
at Norman Wells, in the lower Mackenzie Basin. During 1946, approximately 
182,000 bbl. of crude petroleum were produced. The greater part of this production 
was processed at the Norman Wells refinery, and oil products, including gasoline 
and fuel oil, were shipped for consumption at the Eldorado mine and in the Yellow- 
knife area. ; 


Geological surveys were continued in the Territories during the year. Detailed 
investigations relating to radio-active minerals were carried on in the Camsell 
River area and along the east shore of Great Bear Lake. Reconnaissance surveys 
were also undertaken in the Yellowknife area in the vicinity of the Negus-Giant 
gold belt, and in the MacKay Lake and Indin Lake areas. Inspection of oil opera- 
tions in the Norman field was continued, and an examination was made of exploratory 
drilling operations in the Hay River area. 
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The fur trade continued to be an important factor in the economy of the 
Territories. During the year ended June 30, 1945, a total catch of 258,931 pelts 
having a value of $1,743,710 was reported. The trapping of fine furs is the chief 
occupation of most of the native population and hunting and trapping in the 
Territories is restricted mainly to natives and to half-breeds living the life of natives. 

A recent development has been the establishment of a service to protect forests 
and wild life in the Mackenzie district, with headquarters at Fort Smith. During 
1946, progress was made in the development of this service, including the estab- 
lishment of districts assigned to wardens for regular patrols. Orders were placed 
for fire-fighting equipment, including forest patrol boats, and delivery of some 
equipment was made during the year. Forests provide valuable cover for game 
and fur-bearing animals, and it is hoped that field investigations under way will 
determine the action required to restore to normal the wild life in the Mackenzie 
District. 

The 1946 Eastern Arctic Patrol of medical centres, police detachments, 
radio stations, trading posts, and missions in the Canadian Eastern Arctic was 
carried out on R.M.S. Nascopie from Montreal, Que. Natives were examined 
at all ports of call by medical officers accompanying the patrol. These examinations 
included chest X-ray of approximately 1,500 Eskimos. Mail was distributed and 
accepted and supplies were delivered. Building material for the erection of a 
scientific station at Baker Lake in the Keewatin District was transported from 
Southampton Island to Churchill, from which point it was delivered by schooner 
to its destination. ‘The erection of the station is planned for 1947. 


Yukon Territory.—Increased activity in both placer and quartz areas 
featured mining operations in Yukon Territory during 1946. Gold production 
from placer workings showed a substantial increase over that for 1945. Prospecting 
was extended over a wide area and the development of a new quartz mining field 
was commenced in the vicinity of Victoria Creek, near Carmacks. 

The total production of gold in the Territory for 1946 was 47,023 fine oz. 
valued at $1,728,095, as compared with a total of 31,721 fine oz. valued at $1,221,258 
in 1945. The greater part of this production came from placer mining operations 
in the Dawson District. The total value of mineral production in Yukon Territory 
to the end of 1946 has been estimated at $242,799,469, of which gold accounted 
for $213,876,939 and silver $21,003,071. 

The principal producers in the placer mining field were Yukon Consolidated 
Gold Corporation Limited, which operated six dredges in the Klondike area, and 
Clear Creek Placers Limited, which operated one dredge on Clear Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Stewart River. In addition, considerable gold was obtained from placer 
operations conducted on Shorty Creek in the Dezadeash Lake area, and on Burwash 
Creek, near Kluane Lake. Some gold was produced in the Mayo Mining District. 
Prospecting’ was also carried out in other areas, and at the close of 1946 a total 
length of-583 miles on various creeks and rivers was held under prospecting grants. 

Quartz mining activity in the Territory was featured by a renewed interest 
in the Mayo Mining District. The Keno Hill Mining Company Limited, which, 
in 1945, acquired claims formerly owned by the Treadwell Yukon Corporation 
Limited, undertook considerable development work prior to commencing milling 
operations in 1947. Claims were opened up on Galena Hill, where a flotation mill 
at the Elsa mine is being rehabilitated. Operations also were undertaken on 
Keno Hill by the Yukon Northwest Exploration Limited. 
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In the Whitehorse Mining District, Northwest Exploration Company Limited, 
continued work on properties acquired in 1945, in the vicinity of Victoria Creek, 
where a sufficiently large body of ore was blocked out to warrant the formation of 
a new company to be known as Brown-McDade Mines Limited. A small landing 
field was developed during the year to facilitate the transportation of supplies, and 
plans were made for the erection of a mill. Drilling operations were continued by 
Hudson Bay Exploration and Development Company Limited, on a group of 
claims at the head of Log Jam Creek, a tributary of Swift River. This area is 
accessible from the Alaska Highway. 


On Apr. 1, 1946, maintenance of the Alaska Highway passed from United 
States authority to the Northwest Highway System (Canadian Army). Owing 
to the limited accommodation available along the route, travel on the highway is 
restricted to maintenance personnel, prospectors, organized hunting parties, and 
others having business in the region or in Alaska. Control of traffic is supervised 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Progress was made in the development of the experimental substation opened 
in 1945, by the Dominion Department of Agriculture on the Alaska Highway, 
approximately 100 miles west of Whitehorse. Field tests were conducted in 1946 
on land prepared the previous year. Although the season was extremely dry, 
satisfactory results were obtained from grain crops. Garden crop trials were 
undertaken and also proved encouraging. A greenhouse erected during the year 
facilitated the production of tomatoes and cucumbers. 


The fur trade continued to be a source of revenue for inhabitants of Yukon 
Territory, particularly the native population, and during the year ended June 30, 
1945, a total catch of 87,292 pelts, valued at $669,217, was obtained. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


In the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block), the public lands have been 
administered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Since the 
transfer by the Federal Government of the natural resources of the Prairie 
Provinces and of sections of British Columbia, public lands in all provinces have 
been under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all of the land 
is alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 


In certain of the provinces extensive areas have been set aside from provincial 
lands as parks and reserves. These provincial areas are dealt with in Chapter I, 
pp. 39-41. 


_ Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the 
following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 
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Section 2.—Department of Public Works* 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department of the Federal 
Government has been known as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the 
railways and canals were placed under the control of a new department, the building 
and maintenance of penitentiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, 
the maintenance and construction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries 
Department, and the smaller drill halls and armouries to the Department of National 
Defence. The work of the Department of Public Works is now divided into three 
principal branches, viz., the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch, and the 
Telegraph Branch. . 

Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; the 
improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of dredging plant and the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
graving or dry docks. The construction and maintenance of interprovincial 
bridges and approaches thereto, also the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of bridges with movable spans on certain highways; hydrographical and topographical 
surveys which are required for the preparation of plans, reports, and estimates; 
test borings for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of foundations; the testing 
of cements and materials of construction; the licensing of international and inter- 
provincial ferries, and the control of works constructed in or over navigable waters 
by authority of the Navigable Waters Protection Act (R.S.C., 1927, ¢. 140). 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Govern- 
ment buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, quarantine 
stations, immigration and experimental farm buildings, military hospitals, and 
telegraph offices. It also constructs armouries and drill halls and leases office 
accommodation as required for the various Departments. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These 
lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Yukon (see also p726): 


Graving Docks.—The Department constructed five dry docks and is responsible 
for subsidies under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VITS cel ee 
description of these docks is given in the Transportation Chapter, p. 693. 


* Revised by J. M. Somerville, Secretary, Department of Public Works, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 
2.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1941 


Province or Territory 18711 18811 18912 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Prince Edward Island..... 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 258 
Nova POOUH consis, oe 1, 666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 2,063 
New Brunswick........... 1, 403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1,331 1,685 1,939 
I NieOO ta! sr eh ok 6, 6,988 7,015 13,361 10, 142 9,99 11, 566 12,312 11, 863 
Ontario... i... RO stece erates 12,978 | 15,325 |° 17,915 | 24:67 23,044 | 26,436 | 30,368 30, 336 
British Columbia......... 23,000 | 25,661 | 34,202 | 28,949 | 20,134} 22,377 | 24,599 24,875 
WERRILODS cso sec cer soe 16,277 7,876 | 18,869 | 15,417 15, 473 
Saskatchewan............. 26.304 11,718 12,914 15, 268 13,384 
DID OPES oe kaon a ite to 56,000 | 56,2389 | 51,249 : 11,630 | 14,557 | 15,258 12,565 
MEOW. ees; Sretege ssc oe ae 3,322 1,489 1,390 1, 548 1,508 
Northwest Territories. .... 14, 921 15,904 | .3,8733] 4,046 4,052 

Oatiadal ii ctee. 03 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9414| 105,492 | 110,596 | 122,920 | 118,316 

? Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin 

not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian Affairs of that 
year. * The decrease in the Indian population of the Northwest Territories is due to the extension 


of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian population of these provinces, 4 Includes 34,481 ‘half-breeds’. 
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3.—Indian Lands, by Classes and Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1945 


; ; Uncleared Cleared Und Total 
Province or Territory an but Not C iki ve Area, of 

Uncultivated | Cultivated RCA Oe Reserves 

acres acres acres acres 
Princo Ma Wards(SlanGia ves saeen siiese) sis iele e's a's - 1,370 200 97 1, 667 
ING Se COULe en oe ero mcr ete roi tielatalgiain ovuter a loieke 19,040 532 215 19,787 
ING ye EPUNS WICK «2. ve Gules ihe os bitinislaicleseie eases 36,366 1,125 262 37, (0a 
GINS tye" ea eR AS ee Same GO UgD Un CoM OMAenemre 161, 409 15, 487 6, 529 183,375 
CIGSTaO sasioneae eek iea aes tale, che aie wires) slc,scaye'sie at isle 1,168, 836 105, 187 29, 462 1,303,485 
WLAN TODS eats acon ratte oes Sissies esis toe clea sre 355, 541 115,075 12,514 483, 130 
SAskateowsniecc oes fice oct oicyeltverni stellar,» ojsiviers. 518,775 622,097 52,580 1,193, 452 
IN ascitic) Se Mao: ROSE One OO ETE Oe Oe otras 553, 785 800, 201 49, 865 1,403, 851 
PS Pibise OUI DIS ck at as be cores ce cle ayes sirens 548, 946 247, 288 35, 851 832, 085 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 5, 799 37 82 5,918 
CAMA ais. rots Bakes Nate vee: 3,369,867 1,907,179 187,457 5,464,503 


4.—Values and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1946 


Income Received from— 


Total 
: : Farm Beef : Wages Income 
spouse EES Products,| Sold or | pishin fae Other | Earned 
including | Used for 8 T : Income Indians! 
Hay Food TAPES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island........ 3,000 600 650 750 4,500 1, 400 10, 900 
INO VaAISCOtlat at. vee bene’ Ms 7,160 220 900 1,300 10,992 98,500] 119,062 
New Brunswick ; 4,450 900 4,400 3,100 29, 820 72,800), 115,470 
Quebecaess..4 sas 132,210 22, 882 6,92 526,887| 214,291] 979,795) 1,882,987 
Ontario’ iarrciaesiars Nee 295, 340 56,910) 342,933} 960,085] 1,046,934) 1,771,000) 4,473, 202 
Manitoba......... aoe 245, 648 42,840] 141,640] 260,575) 230,301; 153,600} 1,074,604 
Saskatchewan....... Bee een 52d 90a | Lae, lee 37,258] 115,038} 528,417} 429,191} 1,761,981 
Alb enbates cee (oats ees ve oc 470,087| 263,140 11,130) 386,294) 510,091] 257,156) 1,897,898 
British Columbia 842,666] 222,560] 1,866,670] 489,730) 623,384] 2,197,600} 6,192,610 
Northwest Territories 5, 476 - 14,975} 471,000 24, 805 19,970) 536,226 
Totals, 1946........... 2,533,9301 734,226] 2,427,478] 3,164,7591 3,223,537! 5,981, 012/18, 064,942 


MIncludes income received from timber and mining dues, from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds, and from money received from land rentals. 


Eskimos.—Refer to p. 1133 of the 1946 Year Book. This information has 
undergone no change. 


Section 4.—Department of the Secretary of State* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government, as well as the medium of communication between 
the Federal and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as being the 
channel by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under the 
Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration of 
the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, 
the Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act (1932), the Bankruptcy Act, 
and with the collection and tabling of parliamentary returns. Other Acts and 


* Revised by E. H. Coleman, C.M.G., K.C., LL.D., Under Secretary of State, Department of the 
Secretary of State. 
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Regulations administered by the Secretary of State as a result of the declaration 
of war are: the Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Marks Emergency Order 
(1939), and the Revised Regulations Respecting Trading with the Enemy (1948). 
The Secretary of State deals with the organization and administration of the Office 
of the Custodian of Enemy Property (see the Foreign Trade Chapter of this volume, 
pp. 492-493). Statistics regarding patents and copyrights appear in Chapter 
XXII at pp. 765-767. 


Charters of Incorporation.—Statistics of companies incorporated under the 
Companies Act are given in Table 5. 


5.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated Under the Dominion 
Companies Act and Amending Acts, Fiscal Years 1936-46 
Nors.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1926-35 
at p. 934 of the 1942 edition. Capitalization includes consideration of the amounts of capital received 
on the issue of shares without nominal or par value. 


Old Companies with— 
New So Gross Net 


Y Companies Increased Decreased Increase Increase 
Mae Capitalization - Capitalization in Capi- in Capi- 
| Se] HH _—_——]  talization talization 
No. |Capitalization| No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TOS b aes 37) 141.237.9000 4] 54,073,000 76 79,640,610 |} 195,310,550 115, 669, 940 
193 Tee tee 410 | 130,767,280 72 | 148,597,766 | 105} 123,837,999 || 274,365, 046 150, 527, 047 
(938 ieen tee 358 104, 401, 299 47 22,571,383 60 33, 229,414 126,972, 682 93,743, 268 
1030 Areas 317 | 116,819,350 65 38, 160, 031 55 56,213,867 || 154,979,381 98,765,514 
1940.......] 296 53,497, 600 49 18, 222, 400 27 14, 204, 053 71, 720, 000 57,515, 947 
19B 1 eee 2 293 53, 247, 600 55 25,321,900 27 14, 204, 053 78, 569, 500 64,365, 447 
Gy OE ae 211 50, 606, 141 40 15,760,300 39 54, 964, 907 66,366, 441 11,401,534 
ROY. Bs ere aay 205 51, 630, 000 35 56, 198, 739 29 7,728,436 || 107,828,739 100, 100, 303 
EE ec gh RORY 53, 462, 000 59 31,351,380 52 | 18,204,490 84,813,380 | . 66,608, 890 
1946 conc 412 | 56,719,900 51 108, 411, 400 20 10, 680, 250 165, 131,300 154, 451,050 
1946......% 649 | 187,588,775 88 | 129,163,798 32 15) 407,127 91" 316,752, 573 301,345, 446 


During the fiscal year 1946, Supplementary Letters Patent numbering 118 
were granted for variation of corporate powers, changes of name, confirmation of 
compromises or arrangements with shareholders and for various other purposes. 
In addition to the companies with share capital, 49 corporations without share 
capital were granted Letters Patent under the provisions of Part II of The Companies 
Act, 1934. 


Subsection 1.—Naturalization 


Prior to Jan. 1, 1915, naturalization in Canada was only local in effect and 
such certificates were granted under the Naturalization Act, R.S.C., 1906, c. 77. 
Figures of naturalization under that Act are given at p. 594 of the 1919 Year Book. 
Although the “Imperial” Naturalization Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1915, the 
“local” Naturalization Act remained in effect until Dec. 31, 1917. 

The “Imperial”? Naturalization Act which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915, 
was known under the title of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when 
it was repealed and the Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, 
the Naturalization Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, 
was revived and amended under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. 
By an amendment passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction was removed by 
which persons of enemy alien birth were ineligible to receive certificates of naturali- 
zation for a period of ten years after the termination of the War. All these Acts 
were consolidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 188. Under this consolidation, any alien 
could apply for naturalization, but according to Sect. 4, Part II of the Act, the grant- 


; 
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ing of the certificates of naturalization to the applicant was left entirely to the 
discretion of the Minister who could, without assigning any reason, give or withhold 
the certificate as he thought most conducive to the public good. 

As and from Jan. 15, 1932, female British subjects, marrying aliens, retained 
British nationality unless they, by marriage, acquired their husbands’ nationalities. 
The wives of aliens no longer became British subjects automatically through their 
husbands’ naturalization; but were required to apply for a certificate to the Secretary 
of State (see p. 1169). 

By an Order in Council under the War Measures Act, R.S.C., 1927, c¢.. 206, 
dated July 9, 1942 (P.C. 5842) as amended by Order in Council dated Sept. 23, 
1942 (P.C. 8499), effective Jan. 1, 19438, all aliens who were required to apply for 
naturalization by filing their applications through the Courts were required first 
to file declarations of intention. ‘They were not qualified to file applications for 
naturalization under Sect. 4 of the Naturalization Act until one year after the date 
of filing the declarations of intention. 

By the terms of Para. 1 of the Regulations laid down in Order in Council 
P.C. 5842 of July 9, 1942, as amended by P.C. 4309 of June 5, 1944, the Secretary 
of State was authorized to grant a certificate of naturalization to any alien serving 
outside Canada with the Naval, Military or Air Forces of Canada, and to any 
alien who had enlisted for general service with the Naval, Military or Air Forces 
of Canada, and who had served on Active Service in any of the said Forces for a 
period of not less than eighteen months, and was still serving on Active Service in any 
of the said Forces, provided the applicant had satisfied the Secretary of State, 
by the filing of such documents and evidence as may have been prescribed by the 
Secretary of State and the Minister of National Defence, that he was a fit and proper , 
person to be naturalized in Canada as a British subject. No fee was payable on 
such certificates of naturalization. 

Table 6 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1943 to 1946. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the same years, including (except 
as stated above) the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization 
certificates were issued, are shown in Table 7. 


6.—Naturalization Certificates Issued in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, 1943-46 


eee ooom—— 


Nationality 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 Nationality 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 

PAT Daisies acc dees cat 3 3 2 Age Lithuanian ers lene 141 158 97 167 
Argentinian.......... 1} Nil Nil 1 || Luxemburger....... 2 3 1 5 
AUSHUISIG, fice as oe See 579 694 363 SooriteMexicant., percocet Nil 1] Nil 2 
Austro-Hungarian.... 7 3] Nil Nil || Montenegrin........ Te Nal 1 jew Nal 
IDelPIAM ceteris soos 190 256 106 137 || Netherlander....... 230 290 160 245 
WaVAZAMAIN Oo capes « Nil Nil 1 1 || Norwegian......... 396 586 265 423 
BuleayvIAh os cece «ss 8 18 16 25 || Palestinian......... 5 6 df 4 

INOS hee eal eane 2 14 6 DRE CrSialech eae | tana Nil Nil Nil 
Czechoslovak....... 652 953 593 TDR COLISING nies werent cer 3,002 | 3,603 | 1,642 | 2,608 

ADINME A Ate Mace ee 374 503 241 326 || Roumanian......... 12 2 

WWANZASer arses ts ae os Nil 1 GulPEVISSLAT cietercesrteiecet 1,083 | 1,064 598 | 1,029 
Misyntiatiec jc 0 see 1 Nil AB Sp Anis es 6... esc 0:2 8 
IStONIAIN Sy cee ee ee 8 10 4 VW i Swedish tics fee «re 343 511 193 379 
Hintstis eee nce ces ee 81 139 308 NOQMIAS wisstsmecercctie nares 160 189 95 167 
FP OUGHT Sain ceeiecoh > 114 120 51 TU WeSyarianenn .siclesiictes es 28 42 17 33 
GOTINVAN ae orocies bce 8 146 257 ADT de OLS Ni cLUbkish teas cee. - 20 20 11 18 
COP) ae On eens 57 93 56 92 || United States...... 1,337 | 1,427 789 1,226 
gn Sarian sd. «ee cieelte 92 191 359 661 || Yugo-Slav (Serb- 
Feelsndics. v.t.0n 06 16 19 6 30 Croat-Slovene)... 406 390 221 319 
OAL tran ms hci dose 'e! nate 227 310 411 745 | All others. ...:..%..- 67 149 74 96 
TAWANOSO: |: aiccaiss c.0.000'0 1 Nil Nil 2 
STE VARE Nor Seice ses 8:6 24 36 4 20 Totals. ee: 9,933 | 12,345 | 7,549 | 12,832 
so al Sl OAR i A tl Sr ae a a ST SSNS EO 


1 Includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks. 
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7.—Persons Naturalized in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, 1943-46 
Nationality 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 Nationality 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 

Albanian’cces tcsieick 3 3 2 4} Lithuanian......... 172 -169 107 187 
Argentinian.......... 1 Nil Nil 1 |} Luxemburger....... 2 4 1 6 
ATStrian Oca coe 754 886 477 \ 1, 025:||) Mexican Js! +.5 2. hice Nil 12 hee Nal 2 
Austro-Hungarian... . ifs 6| Nil Nil |) Montenegrin........ 1 Nil 1 Nil 
Beleistinoied seen 222 278 119 159 || Netherlander....... DA 324 174 274 
Bragiisnie. an eecnie: Nil Nil 1 2 || Norwegian......... 436 649 296 494 
Bulgarians. eee. een 9 18 16 28 || Palestinian......... 7 8 9 5 
Chinesez,. fons eeeanen 2s 23 8 GAPE Orsialcn aoe hie weet Nil 3 Nil Nil 
Czechoslovak....... 876 | 1,260 708 S74 I ROHshst es fon eee 3,503 | 4,231 | 1,842 | 2,903 

anishiwace tice 413 534 261 347 || Roumanian......... 179 344 445 680 
IDEN TALS ea eta en Nil 1 3 GA ERUSSIaN™ teen cher 1,426 | 1,369 819 |- 1,315 
Hgyptianvnccon cone 1 1 Nil 2 Spanishy joe vaee ee 3 16 8 4 
IStOUIAN fa cee eres ore 9 11 4 17 || Swedish............ 381 555 215 447 
RINHIShe eine eee 103 157 331 TAGNW SWISS eee nee enter 178 202 103 171 
Hrenchiteysyick sre aireeee 127 134 62 UGE iShantncdate soodcun: 36 53 21 40 
Gorman con ror 163 315 509) {01;083 1 Lurkishty... 2.2... 26 23 3 22 
Greeks he 60 98 62 103 || United States...... 1,720 | 1,855 | 1,037 | 1,550 
Hungarians. dea: sk 107 234 438 757 || Yugo-Slav (Serb- 
NCGLAN GIG ene ee 18 20 8 37 Croat-Slovene)... 507 464 252 344 
Italiane am ei 269 362 438 800 || All others.......... 83 181 98 118 
Japanese............. To al Nil 2 
Watyianieivec ne chos ae 25 42 4 21 Totals......... 12,106 | 14,834 | 8,892 | 14,747 


1 Includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks. 


Persons naturalized under the Naturalization Act are entitled to all the political 
and other rights, powers and privileges, and are subject to all the obligations, duties 
and liabilities of a natural-born British subject, and from the date of naturalization 
have the same status as a natural-born British subject. 

Table 8 gives an analysis of the non-British and. non-French naturalized and 
alien population of Canada for the two censuses, 1931 and 1941. 


8.—_Naturalized and Alien Population by Racial Origin, 1931 and 1941 


1931 1941 
Racial Origin 
Naturalized Alien Naturalized Alien 
No. No. No. No. 
Austrians. cts ate. Sateen eee 11, 420 11,307 10, 824 3,890 
Belgian yf eos ch better th abr Cninee Naima 8,050 8, 290 9,925 3, 853 
Ozech and Slovak. Sie 3.. een aha ee 8,175 16, 841 15, 037 10, 935 
PADIS ee Se ok oe Os ine Ie ee 9,712 21,918 13,076 11, 674 
German 71.4 0b vats keg ere ee 79,249 65, 416 83, 683 24,949 
Hani garian yrs. eee sie ee ae 6,361 23,001 20, 834 10, 453 
Thalians ys. oor tere ee ren 28,340 17,344 34, 207 7,735 
Sewieh 13. cco) fans ns ea eG 57,278 27,373 66, 105 11,400 
Netherlanders <1. 95 2003. Se oh die ee ee 14,499 15,381 24,192 7,611 
OLIBH e432 Shak cites crewed She A iele 28,773 48,744 48,815 20, 848 
FUHHIANISN es 1 hhh wcities dade s oeek renee 6, 452 7,944 6,910 2,418 
WPSIAD EF Ps cs pein a's cack enero nae 17,937 22,790 20, 897 10, 453 
MCAD INAvIAN.< A.) sins wii vores | sy vty Cae 76, 788 51,597 79,998 22,895 
UKrRiniahsa (ar coos eek oe kee ee 54,914 43,015 78,061 28,069 
Other. Minopean, 5.5. lit bi oes dente ene 9,143 18, 220 19,098 9,248 
Ghineser: 88s ere: afer cst che at aeR ees Se ean Dae 39, 038 2,055 25, 878 
Japanese. .. Bris Seah SENS ys ere aay det ew ee ee 4,353 7,754 3,159 5,978 
Other Asiatios (or. Ste kos ae ae 4,347 1,601 4,549 754 
Totalsv... thee s pepe one 424,964 447,574. 541,425 219,041 


a eae Oe 
Subsection 2.—Citizenship 

On Jan. 1, 1947, there came into force the Canadian Citizenship Act. By 

this legislation all previous Naturalization Acts in force in Canada were repealed; 


this included the Canadian Nationals Act, c. 21, R.S.C. 1927. The purpose of 
the Act is to give a clear and simple definition of Canadian citizenship and to provide 
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an underlying community of status for all the people of Canada that will help to 
bind them together as Canadians. Heretofore, the only definition of Canadian 
citizenship was to be found in the Immigration Act, and that was a limited one, 
for it defined citizenship only for purposes of immigration. Now, for the first 
time in Canada’s history, there is a clear definition of Canadian citizenship in the 
sense of being nationals of Canada. 


Natural-born Canadian Citizens.—The Canadian Citizenship Act, 1947, 
defines clearly the status of natural born-Canadians before and after the coming 
into force of the Act. It covers those persons born in, and outside Canada. Pro- 
vision is also made for the citizenship of a Canadian-born person born abroad, 
out of wedlock. Such a person is a Canadian citizen if his mother was born in 
Canada, or on a Canadian ship, and had not become an alien. Heretofore, a person 
in that category had no claim to Canadian citizenship. A person born abroad of a 
Canadian parent before the commencement of the Canadian Citizenship Act, 1947, 
is not de_med to have the status of a Canadian citizen, unless he has been lawfully 
admitted to Canada for permanent residence, or is a minor. A person born abroad 
of a Canadian parent after the new Act came into force is a Canadian citizen, but 
there is a proviso that his birth must be registered at a Canadian consulate, or with 
the Secretary of State of Canada, within two years after its occurrence, or within 
such extended period as may be authorized in special cases by the Minister, if his 
parents wish him to retain Canadian citizenship. In addition, a Canadian born out- 
side Canada, either before or after the commencement of this Act, ceases to be a 
Canadian citizen unless within one year after he reaches the age of 21, he files a 
declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship, and, if he is also a citizen of a 
country other than Canada (dual nationality), he divests himself of such nationality 
by declaration of alienage, or otherwise. In special cases, the Minister may extend 
the time during which any such person may assert his Canadian citizenship and 
divest himself of the other nationality or citizenship. One of the important 
features of the new Act, with respect to which the procedure is set out in the Regu- 
lations, is that which permits a natural-born Canadian citizen to apply for a certificate 
of Canadian citizenship. Many Canadians travel abroad these days, and many of 
them reside abroad for a number of years. They, in particular, may wish to have 
certificates identifying them as Canadian citizens. But any Canadian, whether he 
intends to travel or stay at home, may apply to the Secretary of State of Canada for 
a certificate of Canadian citizenship and obtain one upon the payment of a fee of 
$1. This is something quite new, and a distinct departure from the former pro- 
cedure. Under previous Acts, there was no provision for the issue of certificates 
to Canadian citizens or British subjects, as their birth certificates were deemed to 
be sufficient evidence of their status. ; 


British Subjects and Canadian Citizens.—British subjects, as distinct 
from Canadian citizens, have their status defined under the new Act. It should be 
explained that, under previous Acts, persons born or naturalized within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations were officially designated as British subjects. Officially, 
a Canadian could not describe himself as a Canadian citizen; the term was ‘British 
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subject’. This was one of the principal reasons why the Act was passed, viz., to 
permit a Canadian to call himself a Canadian. The authority for this procedure 
is found in Sect. 3 of the new Act, which reads: 


“Section 3. Where a person is required to state or declare his national 
status, any person who is a Canadian citizen under this Act shall state or declare 
himself to be a Canadian citizen and his statement or declaration to that effect 
shall be a good and sufficient compliance with such requirement.” — 


Although the designation, British subject, will be dropped in future, insofar 
as it applies to Canadians, this does not mean that a Canadian loses the status of a 
British subject. Sect. 26 of the new Act reads that a Canadian citizen is a British 
subject, and Sect. 28 reads that a person who has acquired the status of a British 
subject by birth or naturalization under the laws of any country of the British 
Commonwealth, other than Canada, to which he was subject at the time of his birth 
or naturalization, shall be recognized in Canada as a British subject. 


It should be emphasized that the rights of non-Canadian British subjects have 
not been changed or infringed upon by the new Act. ‘They will continue to have the 
right to vote, to obtain old age pensions, and the right of permanent entry after 
five years’ residence in Canada. But they are not Canadian citizens until they have 
established a residence of five years in Canada. Those who have that residence 
at the commencement of the Act are Canadian citizens, and those who attain it 
after that date must apply for certificates of citizenship before being granted the 
status of Canadian citizens. ; 


However, any British subject, whether or not he is a Canadian citizen, may 
apply for a certificate of citizenship. The British subject who is not a Canadian 
citizen may apply for a certificate direct to the Secretary of State of Canada, or, 
alternatively, he may apply to the court of the district in which he resides. If the 
Secretary of State is in any doubt as to the qualifications of the person who applies 
direct to him, he may refer the case to the court for consideration. 


Canadian Citizens Other Than Natural-born.—Under Sect. 9, of the 
Act, naturalized persons, and British subjects, who had Canadian domicile before 
the commencement of this Act, are Canadian citizens and may obtain a Canadian 
Citizenship Certificate upon payment of $1. Sect. 9 also defines the status as 
Canadian citizens of women and children, other than natural-born, and the manner in 
which they would have acquired Canadian citizenship. 


Status and Procedure of Non-Canadians to Canadian Citizenship.—In 
Sect. 10 (1) of the Act will be found the provisions which apply to the granting of 
citizenship to a person who is not a Canadian citizen. Although the word ‘alien’ 
is not used in the sub-section, nevertheless its principal purpose is to define the 
circumstances under which an alien may apply for and be granted a certificate of 
citizenship. The application is made to a court, and whereas the alien must apply 
to the court, the British subject has the option of applying to the court or direct to 
the Secretary of State. Furthermore, the alien must commence his application 
by filing a Declaration of Intention, which the British subject is not required to do. 


The applicant for a certificate of citizenship may file his application at any time 
after his admission to Canada, and after he has attained the age of 18 years, in the 
form of a Declaration of Intention in the office of the clerk of the court of the district 
in which he resides. He must then wait not less than one year before filing with the 
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court his application for a decision that he is qualified for citizenship. In any case, 
when he files his final application, he must satisfy the court that he has had a_ 
residence of one year in Canada immediately prior to the date of filing the applica- 
tion, and a further period of four years in Canada during the six years immediately 
preceding the date of the application, making a total residence of five years. In 
the case of an applicant who has served outside of Canada in the Armed Forces 
of Canada during time of war, or where the applicant is the wife of and resides in 
Canada with a Canadian citizen, a residence of only one year immediately preceding 
the date of the application is required. 


In addition to the requirements of residence the applicant must satisfy the 
‘judge that he has been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence; 
that he is of good character; that he has an adequate knowledge of English or French 
(knowledge of language is not necessary if he has resided continuously in Canada 
for more than 20 years—the 20 year clause is new); that he has an adequate knowl- 
edge of the responsibilities of Canadian citizenship, and that he intends, if his 
application is granted, either to reside permanently in Canada or to enter or continue 
in the public service of Canada or of a province thereof. 


When the judge has given his decision, the papers and the decision are for- 
warded to the Secretary of State of Canada. He may grant the certificate of citizen- 
ship or, if he is in doubt whether the certificate should be granted, refer the applica- 
- tion to the court for a rehearing. When a certificate is granted, it is forwarded to 
the clerk of the court, who then notifies the applicant to appear in court for the 
purpose of taking the oath of allegiance and declaration of renunciation of foreign 
allegiance, and receiving his certificate of citizenship. 


Status of Married Women.—One of the important changes in the new Act is 
the citizenship emancipation of married women. Hitherto, an alien woman marrying 
a British subject became a British subject. Contrariwise, the woman of British 
nationality who married an alien, and acquired his nationality upon marriage, 
ceased to be a British subject. In fact, prior to 1932, a woman of British nationality 
who married an alien lost British nationality regardless of whether or not she acquired 
her husband’s nationality. Under the new law, all this is changed. A Canadian 
woman does not lose Canadian citizenship upon marriage to an alien, and an alien 
woman who marries a Canadian does not, by reason of the marriage, become a 
Canadian citizen. In the former case, if she has acquired her husband’s nationality, 
the married woman may divest herself of Canadian citizenship by filing with the 
Secretary of State of Canada a declaration of alienage and she shall thereupon 
cease to be a Canadian citizen. In the latter case, an alien woman must apply to 
the court for a certificate of citizenship. The only concession is that a residence 
of only one year in Canada is required. 


In the past, married women were classed with minors, lunatics, and idiots as 
persons under disability. They could not become naturalized or control their 
national status as independent persons, except in very special circumstances. These 
disabilities have been removed, and under the new Act married women have equal 
status with men. 


Status of Minors, Foundlings, Posthumous Births, etc.—Under Sect. 
19 (3) of the Act, a certificate of citizenship may be granted to a minor child of a 
person to whom a certificate of citizenship is, or has been, granted under the Act, 
on the application of that person if the person is the responsible parent of the child, 
if the child was born before the date of the grant of the certificate and has been law- 
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fully admitted to Canada for permanent residence. Under Sect. 11 (b), the Secretary 
of State, may, in his discretion, grant a certificate to a minor in any special case 
whether or not the conditions of the Act have been complied with. For the first 
time, a Canadian Act on nationality or citizenship defines the status of a deserted 
infant. Under previous Acts there was no mention of the status of a child left on 
somebody’s doorstep. Under the new Act, it is provided that every foundling, who 
is or was first found as a deserted infant in Canada, shall, until the contrary is 
proved, be deemed to have been born in Canada. Another new provision in the 
Act, which did not appear in previous Acts, is the case of a child born after the death 
of his father. For purposes of definition of natural-born Canadian citizen, the child 
shall be deemed to have been born immediately before the death of the father. 
Under Sect 11 (a) of the Act, a certificate may be granted for the purpose of removing 
any doubts as to whether the person to whom it is granted is a Canadian citizen, 
and it is specifically provided that the granting of the certificate shall not be deemed 
to establish that the person to whom it is granted was not previously a Canadian 
- citizen. 


Citizenship of Persons Naturalized Locally Prior to 1914.—Persons who 
were naturalized locally in Canada prior to the passing of the Naturalization Act 
of 1914, were permitted, under the various Imperial Acts which were in force from 
1914 to 1946, to exchange their local naturalization for Imperial certificates. This 
provision has been carried forward in the Canadian Citizenship Act, so that these 
persons, and particularly their children who were naturalized with them but who 
have no certificates to identify them as citizens, may apply for and obtain certificates 
of Canadian citizenship upon payment of a fee of $1. 


Protection of Status Prior to the Canadian Citizenship Act.—Section 46 
of the Act provides that notwithstanding the repeal of the Naturalization Act 
and the Canadian Nationals Act, the Canadian Citizenship Act is not to be con- 
strued or interpreted as depriving any person who is a Canadian national, a British 
subject or an alien as defined in the said Acts, or in any other law in force in Canada, 
of the national status he possesses at the time of the coming into force of this Act. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—A Canadian citizen who, when outside of 
Canada and not under a disability, by any voluntary and formal act, other than 
marriage, acquires the nationality or citizenship of a country, other than Canada, 
shall cease to be a Canadian citizen. This is the usual way in which Canadian 
citizenship is lost. There are other causes, such as service in the Armed Forces of a 
country when it is at war with Canada; a minor child who acquires a foreign citizen- 
ship with his responsible parent; or a woman who acquires her alien husband’s 
nationality and files a declaration of alienage. The minor child who loses Canadian 
citizenship through his parent, may, within one year of attaining his twenty-first 
year, file a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship, and he shall, thereupon, 
again become a Canadian citizen. 


A Canadian citizen, other than natural-born or one who has served in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war, ceases to be a Canadian citizen after a 
residence of at least six consecutive years outside Canada, except in specific cases 
wherein the principle of maintenance of some connection with Canada is proved. 
There is authority, however, to extend the period of residence outside Canada for 
more than six years, by registration with a consulate and the issue of a certificate 
of extension. 


THE OATH OF ‘ALLEGIANCE Mea 


Revocation of Citizenship.—The revocation procedure which obtained under 
the Naturalization Act has been carried forward into the new Act. This provides 
for the establishment of a revocation Commission to inquire into and report upon 
the proposed revocation of certificates of citizenship. Revocation can take place 
only by Order of the Governor in Council, upon recommendation of the Secretary 
of State. Revocation proceedings may be instituted on the grounds of residence 
outside of Canada for not less than six years; trading with the enemy during time 
of war; false representation or fraud, or the concealment of material circumstances 
at the time of naturalization; disaffection or disloyalty to His Majesty, whilst out 
of Canada or, if in Canada, the naturalized citizen has been convicted of treason or 
sedition by a competent court. | 


: Where a person ceases to be a Canadian citizen or a British subject under the 
circumstances outlined in the preceding paragraph, the citizenship of the spouse 
and minor children of that person shall not be affected unless, in the case of a wife, 
she became a British subject (legislation prior to this Act), by reason only of her 
marriage to the said person, or the said person is the responsible parent of a child. 
In such case it may be directed that the wife and children shall cease to be Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, as the case may be. The wife of a person who has 
ceased to be a Canadian citizen or a British subject may, within six months of the 
date of revocation of her husband’s certificate, make a declaration renouncing 
her Canadian citizenship and thereupon any minor children of her husband and 
herself shall cease to be Canadian citizens or British subjects, as the case may be. 


Where a person ceases to be a Canadian citizen or a British subject, he shall 
be regarded as having the nationality or citizenship which he had before he became a 
Canadian citizen or a British subject. 


The Oath of Allegiance.—In conformity with the new conception of Canadian 
citizenship as defined in the Act, the form of oath of allegiance has been changed. 
Under the Naturalization Act it read as follows: 


“T (AB) swear by Almighty God that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His Majesty King George the Sixth, his Heirs and Successors, 
according to law. So help me God.” 


Under the new Act, the oath has been altered to read: 


“T (AB) swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty King George the Sixth, his Heirs and Successors, according to law, 
and that I will faithfully observe the laws of Canada and fulfil my duties as a 
Canadian citizen. So help me God.” 


Canadian Citizenship Ceremonies.—One of the significant innovations in 
the new Act is the ceremonies attendant upon the presentation of certificates of 
citizenship at special sittings of the courts. Machinery has been set up by which 
the courts across the country will be given every assistance possible in the arrange- 
ment of ceremonies in connection with the presentation of certificates of citizenship. 


It is planned, also, to provide the newcomer to Canada with special facilities 
for training and education in the fundamentals of citizenship and a manual on. 
Canadian citizenship will be issued to the alien when he files his Declaration of 
Intention. 
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Section 5.—The Civil Service of Canada 


In the largest sense, the Federal Civil Service comprises all servants of the 
Crown, other than holders of political or judicial office, who are employed in a civil 
capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and directly from moneys voted 
by Parliament. Collectively, they form the staffs of the various Departments, 
Commissions, Boards, Bureaus, and other agencies of the Federal Government. 
Nearly every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service, and personnel 
are further differentiated in terms of the several authorities under which they derive 
their appointments. Some few are appointed by either or both Houses of Parlia- 
ment directly, a considerable number by departments and other agencies in accord- 
ance with the provisions of certain statutes, generally with executive approval of 
the Governor in Council, and the remainder—by far the majority—are selected 
and appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 


As the central personnel agency of the Civil Service, the Civil Service Commission 
is the custodian of the merit principle in respect to both initial appointments and 
promotions. ‘he steps by which the Commission, in its present form, came to be 
constituted is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which began a year after 
Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service Act of 1918. 
Successive Royal Commissions deliberated on the problem of creating an effective 
and efficient working force and from their findings and recommendations emerged 
the concept of a quasi-judicial body, with a large measure of autonomy and having 
jurisdiction over nearly the whole of the public service. In the past 28 years more 
than 1,000,000 applicants for Civil Service posts have been examined by the 
Commission. 


Provision was made in the Civil Service Act for the classifying of positions in 
the public service. A system of position-classification accordingly was instituted 
in 1919 and all positions with like duties and responsibilities were classified alike 
and remunerated equally. Through the years the original classification has been 
extensively revised, many new classes added and others discontinued as the organi- . 
zational structure and administrative program and techniques of Government 
Departments have evolved. The determination of rates of compensation for each 
class is a continuing responsibility of the Commission and salary and wage surveys 
are conducted constantly. Position-classification is the mainspring in the Com- 
mission’s primary function of recruitment involving, as it does, the fixing of standards 
of qualification for each class of position. 


The instrument of recruitment is the open competitive examination. Exami- 
nations are held periodically as the personnel requirements of the public service 
dictate. Positions located throughout the country are treated in this respect in 
the same manner as positions at Ottawa, but applicants for local positions must be 
bona fide residents of the locality in each case, whereas anyone is entitled to apply 
for Ottawa positions. Competitive examinations are announced through posters 
displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service, public libraries and elsewhere. 


The relative capacities of applicants are measured by objective tests designed 
and administered by the Commission. The nature of the test varies with the class 
of position and it may be of the written or oral type, or a combination of the two. 
For certain classes of positions ratings are based entirely on the education and 
experience of applicants as given on their application forms. 
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The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in 
order of rank, are recorded on “eligible lists”. These lists are formally announced 
by publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful 
—is advised individually of his standing. As required, appointments are made 
from eligible lists, which remain valid for one year. 

Promotions among the personnel of Departments are similarly made through 
competitive examinations which are held as vacancies occur. It is a prime object 
of the Civil Service Act to create a career service and the system of position- 
classification is particularly suitable to the advancement of employees by promotion. 
Promotions, however, are limited by law to the ranks of the permanent Civil Service, 
which, at present, is a small proportion of the total. The preponderance of tempor- 
ary staff is a legacy of the war period when few permanent appointments were 
made. This condition is gradually being changed as wartime units are liquidated 
and the structure of post-war administration emerges. 

The War was a period of unprecedented activity for the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Up to that time the number of new appointments each year was less 
than 6,000. During the six years of war one-quarter of a million appointments 
were made. Staff turnover was a persistent problem and accounted for about 
70 p.c. of that number. Salaries and appointments were controlled during the 
War by a special set of regulations authorized by various Orders in Council, chiefly 
P.C. 1/1569 and 32/1905 of Apr. 19, and May 10, 1940. 

With the termination of hostilities the public service moved into the rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction phase of its work. Large staffs were required to be recruited 
for departments administering treatment and benefits for veterans, reconstruction 
programs and new social legislation. Competitive examinations qualifying for 
regular and continuous employment had been suspended during the War in the 
interest of members of the Armed Services who were precluded from applying. An ex- 
amination program had, therefore, to be instituted for scores of classes of positions. 

The statutory veterans’ preference which had existed for veterans of the 
War of 1914-18 was extended to the new veterans and it has proved to be a major 
factor in occupational rehabilitation. During the year 1946 alone, 26,000 veterans 
were appointed to Civil Service posts across the country. 

Since the close of the War, salary controls have been progressively relaxed, and 
the Commission has recommended upward revisions in salary for certain general 
classes and for particular positions the duties of which had substantially increased 
during the preceding six years. 

Systematic in-service training of departmental staffs is a comparatively recent 
development seeking to increase the general efficiency of the Service. The Com- 
mission has promoted the adoption of broadly based training programs and, during 
the war period, in collaboration with the Canadian Vocational Training Division 
of the Department of Labour, conducted a series of courses. The results have 
proved eminently satisfactory and training is being extended month by month 
into new fields of work. 


Civil Service Statistics.*—Since April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department of the Government to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between 
Departments and continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was 
preceded by an investigation covering all years following 1912. 


* Revised in the Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly, as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board 
were also created during this period. In January, 1920, 47,133 persons were 
employed; this number was the highest reached prior to January, 1940, when 
employees numbered 49,739. 

Between March, 1939, and March, 1946, there was an increase of 74,451 in 
the total number of permanent and temporary employees. The bulk of this war- 
time increase was accounted for as follows: Department of National Defence, 23-9 
p.c.; new wartime Departments and Boards (Reconstruction and Supply, National 
Film Board, Canadian Information Service, Wartime Prices and Trade Board) 
11-1 p.c.; Unemployment Insurance Commission, 11-4 p.c. and 15-9 p.e. in 
Veterans Affairs and Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act Departments 
combined. 

Despite the large wartime increase in the total Civil Service employment, the 
number of permanent employees was less in March, 1946, than in March, 1939. 
The number of temporary employees, however, increased steadily during the 
war years. Consequently, in March, 1946, temporary employees represented 
74-2 p.c. of the total as compared with 30-3 p.c. of the total in March, 1939, and 
34-5 p.c. of the total in March, 1925, the first year for which these statistics were 
published. 


The following sequence of tables is condensed from a recently published 
historical series covering the years 1925 to 1946. Table 9 gives the total numbers 
and percentages of permanent and temporary Civil Service employees in the month 
of March over the period. Tabie 10 gives comparable information regarding 
salaries and wages paid during each of the fiscal years of the period. Tables 11 
and 12 give parallel data to those shown in Tables 9 and 10 but limited to the 


permanent and temporary employees employed at departmental headquarters. 


Tables 13 and 14 give index numbers of permanent and temporary employees 
and of wages paid to them for the same years of the series. Table 15 gives detailed 
information of employees and expenditures by Departments and Branches for the 
months of March 1945 and 1946. 


9.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service | 
Employees, Months of March, 1937-46 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary 
Month of March— PCy PC: Total 
Total of Total of 
otal otal 
TES ert aS eT a ea be eee 
No No. No 
ES Ser Beets Pink Omen Oy ERR ae ete ative SIME fh 30, 678 71:6 12,158 28-4 42, 836 
ADO cniei a ealiate disisthaw bike nee ol Oe hae eae ae 32,308 73°2 11, 835 26°8 44,143 
DOOD eat ah ry Sk mE Led atu bal tate vk J ek eae) ica ai 32,132 69-7 13,974 30°3 46, 106 
AL PPE De Pee Py ig Pr erty go Med 33 30, 948 62-2 18,791 37°8 49,739 
LOE OSG Sean ante TURAL ak ek ge ele ee 30, 149 45-0 36,777 55-0 66, 926 
1982. Pea veswene even sie to eer eee eT ee 29, 524 35°2 54, 257 64 83, 781 
NGAD: MD Rae ba wit GAs fare PO THe GOT bo cau 28, 708 27-6 75, 347 72°4 104, 055 
ie Oi Pere Pete Pe hay Me te bi a Ad 29,343 26-0 83,315 74-0 112, 658 
LOE vewcklk Ras «dina iaack.« ada ets RN a ea 30, 240 26-1 85, 668 73°9 115, 908 
EDAGs\ shaae 2s ch soatin haath captions eee a tains one 31,088 25°8 89, 469 74-2 120, 557 
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10.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-46 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary 


Year ended Mar. 31— JEOY eC. Total 
Total of Total of 
Total Total 

$’000 $’000 $000 

TORU oe oS aa te coh IRE ARF aN ee See oan A 51,335 82-0 11, 243 18-0 62,578 
LOR h pee nee RU MG rh Sar ered. a ema lae scree os ate Oi 55, 292 82-7 11, 588 17-3 66, 880 
TOGO eee teeter cere ETS Ne ascras coate he oceqeualerele siereleied:s wip love eie 56, 264 80°8 13,357 19-2 69,621 
FRAUD Ore Pree ae ia eee ee ee elcdon ste ighiva ndcra ee atteer baeonle Sate tes Gare altos 57, 154 78-1 16, 044 21-9 73,198 
Vy OS A 98 pe hats SREP RAIA CIO IE cy RRC U ee ee 56, 108 66-0 28, 857 34-0 84,965 
NA Dee OE cnt go RO tN bee wn Ba cleun a Ais pintess 57, 609 53-1 50, 815 46-9 || 108,424. 
OAS ete RSE Do Seok Ste toin sic eetetel sie wididie sm gre Save a otis 58, 747 41-5 82,955 58°5 141, 702 
DANG erm: Ria rior aIa\is abe o.\5)s cis auglaele ace w eis areiare eves Sexe 60,358 35-9 107,614 64-1 167,972 
HE Wes ARR: Diy atc aly EE cea Sn Un gt AR Med a See I 64, 189 35-6 115, 959 64-4 180, 148 
OA ee et nee ret x Ie ar eas cho Gia John i atel oie eteh vcelleleocerat olelel ora Daye 66, 440 34:8 124, 388 65:2 190, 828 


11.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees 
at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Months of March, 1937-46 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary 
Pi Cz ot P.C. of 
Month of March— PC ot | be. of | botal P.GAot |:PiC: of, Total Total 
Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 
H.Q. | Perm. and H.Q. | Temp. | and 
emp. Temp 
No. No. ‘ No. 
TOS Depts a ties 7,386 63-2 24-1 17-2 4,305 36-8 35-4 10-0 11,691 
LOS Se ay ates comet Fic (tte 66-2 23-9 17°5 3,941 33-8 33-3 8-9 11, 672 
OS cs si Fas 7,564 63°8 23°5 16:4 4,284 36-2 30°7 9-3 11, 848 
LOS SAR ae carcrokee ies 7,507 53-5 24-3 15-1 6,513 46-5 34-7 13-1 14,020 
KEY. 9 eC Pe a ee 7,419 37-9 24-6 11:1 12,174 62-1 33-1 18-2 19,593 
NOB eee Or era a3 W221 26-9 24-5 8-6 19,614 73-1 36-2 23-4 26, 835 
TORS races DAA waloue «Fe 6, 829 21-4 23-8 6°6 25, 108 78°6 33°53 24-1 31, 937 
REE Oy ee ee ate 6,765 20-3 23-1 6-0 26, 564 79°7 31-9 23-6 33,329 
A Pe eed OOS aan 6,777 19-5 22-4 5°8 27,963 80-5 32-6 24-1 34, 740 
71MOPe Ca Te NG tah ee ee eS 6,772 20-2 21-8 56 26, 835 79°8 30-0 22-3 33, 607 


12.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-46 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent _ Temporary 
PACE OE P.C. of 
tasers P.C. of | P.C. of | ‘Total P.C. of | P.C. of | ‘Total | Total 
apes Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 
H.Q. | Perm. and H.Q. | Temp. and 
Temp Temp 
$7000 $000 $’000 
AOS heres aren teeta 13, 932 77:0 27-1 22-3 4,151 23-0 36-9 6-6 18,083 
AOR aN ats is ttereie aes 15, 008 79-4 27-1 22-4 3, 890 20-6 33-6 5:8 18, 898 
2 OE Rs ee aoe 15,175 77:7 27-0 21-8 4,347 22-3 32-5 6-2 19,522 
gt Y: ORS See eee 15227. 73°5 26-6 20-8 5,492 26°5 34-2 7:5 20,719 
NOM open eaters ates he es 15,318 58-6 27°3 18-0 10, 843 41-4 37°6 12-8 26,161 
1? Oar acto ea a 15,589 | 46-6 27-1 14-4 17, 882 53-4 35-2 16-5 33,471 
1 eA a er nee A 15, 724 34-9 26-8 11-1 29, 292 65-1 35-3 20-7 45,016 
A ie aa a 15,910 31-0 26-4 9°5 35, 368 69-0 32°9 21-1 51,278 
MD arpa om hints soya ass 16, 036 29°5 25-0 8-9 38, 320 70:5 33°0 21-3 54, 356 
ARAG MOS weg skis & sles e y 16, 333 29-3 24-6 8-6 39, 366 70-7 31-6 20-6 55, 699 
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13.—Index Numbers of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees, 
Months of March, 1937-46 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(March 1925=100) 


Employed at Employed Other than 
Departmental at Departmental Totals 
Month of March— Headquarters Headquarters 


Total | Perm. | Temp. | Total | Perm. | Temp. |} Total | Perm. ] Temp. 


———_— | —— | oer) qi | KK ume—e— |e — |__| 


UB SRE i a ee ee oP a 116 114 119 108 122 80 110 120 91 
LGB Ss teisle poye sil srahsie Dwele sen 116 119 109 113 129 80 113 127 88 
TODO) cAtas sayeth cndlete s\ she sian te 117 117 119 119 129 99 118 126 104 
LOSOK Hectelata’s giarerthe ote c eeeleisis 139 116 180 124 123 125 128 121 140 
LOA env aitetrasstestsci sores aieees 194 115 337 164 119 251 172 118 274 
GARE Hees Ae Mass dein ges 266 111 543 197 Ue 353 215 116 404 
1 OAS trrrete Meeraidis,s:exeis) stevoleeteiats 316 105 695 250 115 512 267 112 561 
AQAA Fopeteainc eie.aicbois 8 o'svalete gs 330 104 735 275 119 579 289 115 621 
Oa Or tareteterctov creo sittecaiees’etaghee obs 344 105 774 281 123 588 298 118 638 
DOA tocctereiere'¥-s wtsit 'eferteie Oe ats 333 105 743 301 128 639 310 122 667 


14.—Index Numbers of Total Salaries and Wages Paid to Permanent and Temporary . 
Civil Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1937-46 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1925-36 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(Year ended Mar. 31, 1925=100) 


Employed. at Employed Other than 
Departmental at Departmental Totals 
Year ended Mar. 31— Headquarters Headquarters 


Total | Perm. | Temp.| Total | Perm. | Temp. |} Total | Perm. Temp. 


| OO | | | | | 


ti Ie Ses aes. ene: 114 117 107 109 129 59 110 126 70 
AUB Sr ites desta area wh apteites 120 126 100 117 139 64 118 135 73 
LO everest. Hals/ suk 644-0 Wass 123 127 112 122 142 75 123 138 84 
A ates sce, Sie acvacane 805s ty fore 131 128 141 128 145 87 129 140 101 
OST eee vote chetsias, atts atest 165 128 279 143 141 149 150 137 181 
OAD eres tes tgriainiy Ushapy aie 212 131 460 183 145 273 191 141 318 
LOR Oe Matai meala hay te stew BOM: 285 132 754 236 149 444 249 144 520 
LOGE Nts a res valet are ieee BO 324 133 910 285 154 598 296 148 674 
UT GOR lig Mee oe ne 343 134 986 307 166 643 317 157 726 
LOBG cimiahe te sale ahs Oe veeala 352 137 1,013 330 173 704 336 163 779 


15.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 
Allowances, by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1945, and March, 
1946. 
Nortr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no information is available for the corresponding stub items. 
The number of persons in the “‘non-enumerated classes” is not included in this table, but their compensa- 
tion is included under ‘‘Expenditure’’. 


March, 1945 March, 1946 
Department and Branch 
iat es | Expenditure nie ees | Expenditure 
; No. $ No. $ 
Agriculture— 

Departmental Administration?$.:)..ih) isch eae 101 15, 650 111 17, 501 
Marketing Service. aes ws eoieate tees SAE ee ee 638 111, 161 726 120,925 
Production Services. Auk: 88s, RE ee 1,070 179,318 1,197 218, 791 
Experimental Rarmig wd; 4: $30. b. Wee eect eee 467 131, 703 516 176,099 
Morente Rerviee.! yf sree 4... 21 {Rei 12 SRR a ek 514 97,246 585 110, 700 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation... 3..)....4.00..6s0.0., 176 50, 662 194 71, 130 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. .........0.0.00-500. 93 20, 037 66 45, 523 
Special War Barviceate: O: 73. ten. beech eae 134 20,799 130 25,903 
Agricultural Prices Support Act..................... Fe 820 10 3,300 


Totals A griculttire i258 Wi ats i Ok a = 3,195 627,396 3,535 789, 872 
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15.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 


Allowances, by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1945, and March, 


153,781 


94,777 
1,064, 666 
40, 800 
3,412 
781, 220 


1,984, 875 


97,191 
2,244 
68, 851 
11, 806 
2,013 


1946—continued. 
DN —————————— EEE 
3 March, 1945 
Department and Branch fen E 
° m- 
ployees Expenditure ployees 
No. $ No. 
PoaelitOntGPnerale eet eek loala lesditta cle celle Quieetesis co sis 263 42,308 247 
G@inek Plectoral OGicors 02. cer «sass sie tpene os ees 12 Bromo 12 
Civil Service Commission.............0ee cere ee econ 560 71, 942 684 
External A ffairs— 
Prime Minister’s Office.............ccccccceereeeee 30 6, 7961 29 
PRT ISULAGEVO re eerie rhe coe eis cogs cn a ake ieee iis 203 34, 297 231 
Passport OfFCES........ 0. cece cece cence renee eeees 20 3,029 By 
PIN OHA Os Montreal’ wei paces eases on eens 3s - - 2 
High Commissioner’s Office, London, England...... 66 12,0861 76 
High Commissioner’s Office, Canberra, Australia... 9 2, 2651 10 
High Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, INOZES aoe 4 1, 9481 5 
High Commissioner’s Office, Dublin, Ireland....... 6 2, 2251 8 
High Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. 4 Bae 5 
High Commissioner’s Office, St. John’s, Nfld....... 6 2,1181 6 
Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil......... 11 4,3941 12 
Canadian Embassy, Washington, U.S.A............ 30 9, 5111 39 
Canadian Embassy, Mexico City, Mexico........... 10 5, 5791 15 
Canadian Embassy, Moscow, Russia...........++- 12 3, 820 15 
Canadian Embassy, Santiago, Chile................ 7 3, 0941 9 
Canadian Embassy, Paris, France............-...-: 19 6, 3581 33 
‘Canadian Embassy, Chungking, China............. 12 1,993 16 
Canadian Embassy, Lima, Peru..............--.--. 8 3, 5051 9 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels, Belgium............. 10 3, 7591 16 
Canadian Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina....... 4 1, 4641 10 
Canadian Embassy, Athens, Greece.............+.. - - 11 
Canadian Legation, Allied Governments in United 
Wop @ Oh 6 co ek een ates co aes bib wens hs sede e eee kes 8 3, 3511 - 
Canadian Legation, Havana, Cuba...........--++-- 1 430 “ 
Canadian Legation, The Netherlands..............- - - 10 
Canadian Legation, Oslo, Norway.........+-+.0+++5 ~ - 6 
Consular Services, New York, U.S.A..........-.65 9 3, 3781 10 
Consular Services, Greenland.........6..+0.-.2 eee: 1 333 1 
Consular Services, Lisbon, Portugal................ - - 1 
Consular Services, Portland, U.S.A...........-.+-- ~ - 1 
MISSION MACK OLINANY: ae ecaiicts selene crete Siiits 9 ete ooo. - - - 
Totals, External Affairs.........6..sseeeseeeees 497 119, 505 650 
Finance— 
Main Department..............¢:seceseere er eserees 781 94,565 826 
Comptroller of Treasury........-.seeseree eee eens 6, 569 847,096 8, 243 
Royal Canadian Mint. ...........0eeeeee eee e ee eeeee 161 26, 464 286 
SESE ger LBYeycie La ee 3.2 eae Canoe © 1 OOO big deere Roc 16 3,910 13 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board.............+--++: 5, 245 778, 734 5,492 
Totals, Finances oi vceeic owe boise wees we sieiwele bee 12,772 1,750,769 14, 860 
Mstrariege teat pete otis aise» ae ord Wi Big We Nee tat bra oh 292 374 91,426 361 
Governor General’s Secretary+......2.+sseeeeeeeeees 10 2,524 10 
Gus O@OMIMODS: 1 he 6s dete folieusle ce Bele visite «slate ooo 474 52,440 573 
MASIITATCO Pee ohace tin otntchat i nereds deere ete lartlisrepeneye ay eters fm. ars 49 12,136 53 
International Joint Commission...........-.-----+e00 5 2,013 5 
Justice— 
Main Department. 5.0... cle eee ee eeetee cle neee 55 11,591 61 
@lenrency, Branchiske -..~ dees seems sees os ee eens 14 2,477 12 
Purchasing Agent’s Office......... 6. eee eee eee ees 7 1,011 yf 
[ERSTE ying (os eo Ge Oe Anne Doce ac ob carne 923 139, 507 988 
Supreme Court..........ccccseseee rece ee ee ceeeeeees 23 4,408 23 
Eaxchequer. Court... 002... toe veneered ences scene e ees 10 2,089 11 
Combines Investigation.............eeeeeeeeeeeeees - - ll 
PEAS; GUGHOO cis tis sees Re eins goa a tee es Meee 1,032 161, 083 13413 


1Includes living allowances. 


3 Living allowances only; no num 


ber included as salary paid by another Department. 


A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 


179,917 


2 Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization. 


4 Salaries of 
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15.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus | 
Allowances, by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1945, and March, ; 
1946—continued. | 


March 1945 March, 1946 
Department and Branch Whe ‘Eime : 
niovers ployeca Expenditure 
No. $ No. Ss 
Labour— 
Main Department, ..vi.a.senee cone eee 403 84, 721 445 115, 145 
special War: i0)5i; 448. Bods eee tae ee ee ee 2,316 309, 984 914 174, 414 
Unemployment Insurance. ............cccecccsesce, 6,392 893, 353 8,477 1,388, 469 
Votale Labour. ici: sce ea ee ee 9,111 1, 288, 058 9, 836 1,678, 028 
Library of Parliament. 4, o006).2:. 2. 21 4,511 acta 5, 625 
Mines and Resources— 
Departmental Administration...................... 56 11,524 56 11,398 
Roeniigration!., 929, .8<. ees ect ce en eee 597 103, 183 760 130,411 
Indian’ A ffairs ....4 2h, ee eee 1,047 104, 626 1,016 108,777 
Lands,;Parks‘and Foresta i: .y ..v-5c a 593 77, 669 737 100, 942 
Manes ‘and Géolory 2... 26 .ene eo a ee 608 108, 769 608 115, 922 
Surveys and Engineering. .........................., 793 94,328 1,184 102, 504 
Totals, Mines and Resources................... 3, 694 500, 099 4,361 569, 954 
Munitions and -Supply ic. 2...eceten pace eee 3, 747 585, 369 - - 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration.................... 143 24,175 78 15, 836 
Militia Sorviees!)..4/j25 eee ee ee nee 489 60, 494 622 124,355 
Naval: Services oi..5:.5 0 when eee eee ee: 5, 004 2,006, 032 Onoad 1,596, 248 
Air Services. 1,302, 533 6, 003 78,590 
Military Topographic Surveys 2,996 11 2, 802 
Royal Military College 5,908 52 6, 687 
Inspection Board 500 1 500 
Public Relations 3,738 it 1,398 
Army Internment Operations 6,018 28 3, 646 
Director of Technical Research 11,077 51 9,249 
Emergency Militia, 927, 443 8,770 926, 187 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees 27,122 264 28, 642 
Totals, National Defence....................... 26, 920 4,378,036 19, 228 3,394, 140 
National Health and Welfare— 
Departmental Administration...................... - - 144 20, 690 
Realth eer ek leis oe Sar ae 364 79, 549 406 84, 243 
Wellate oF tir pean ee cae cae ae ee id » 202 17,625 508 68,315 
Wer Appropriation: ¢.019. 4 es Vay ee ee 31 6,278 26 5, 246 
National Wilm Boards.ccsc0. ie aa, ee 705 118, 238 746 129, 142 
Totals, National Health and Welfare........... 1,302 221, 690 1, 830 307, 636 
National Research Council...............2....0...... 1,385 236, 434 1,379 266, 209 
National Revenue— 
ain Départment BSsvale Sabie ery lavern is ec tet tees Oe i 4,285 741,125 4,662 793, 470 
Tnepitie Tas Divisions 16.0.1 e ios a ne 6,421 801, 860 7,109 915,917 
Totals, National Revenue...................... 10, 706 1, 542,985 1a eel 1,709,387 
National War Services..............c0cccccececec cee, 1,217 179, 230 45 8,071 
Post Office—1 
Civil Government aie at Gt atone ene tale al avg oi oie te, ee 995 135, 470 1,143 150, 036 
Outside Service. Bs rake atscsfe austere se arora rye, Mee 12,769 6,769, 564 14, 109 7,243, 992 
Wer Anpropriation Vinineilten scl eeten ee 6 632 4 425 
Towsley Post Olice. se lace, k tee 13,770 6, 905, 666 15, 256 7,394, 453 
ET y yy MOOURON SEED 7 (near to Re ee ARS 44 43 8, 584 
Canadian Information Service............00 0) 777077 1832 s 109 19, 445 
PubliqArohiven, ss) eri eee. cc) 4 keen ae 50 9,428 52 9, 697 
Public Printing and Stationery (7.20.0, ae 794 131, 700 771 126, 507 


1 Statistics do not include the numbers of postmasters of revenue offices. It should also be noted 


pra? ipostcodiicn expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public. 2 Wartime Information 
oard. 
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15.—Civil Service Employees and Total Expenditures on Salaries, Wages and Bonus 
Allowances, by Departments and Principal Branches, March, 1945, and March, 


1946—concluded. 
_——————————————————————————— EE 
: March, 1945 March, 1946 
Department and Branch y 
aR = Expenditure ainte oa Expenditure 
a a a ie tile 
d No. $ No. | $ 
Public Works— f 
Civil Government..........--.00ssseeee ener eee ees 268 52,338 312 64, 553 
WUTSIGO SEL VICC. eta ieee ee csisiele.s u's Saiiveries esi 5,577 529, 512 5, 872 552,397 
Totals, Pub HOWWOLKS: paces tos acto le lee aievelona do 5, 845 581, 850 6, 184 616,950 
Reconstruction and Supply.........ceeeeseeececceecee 88 17,631 1,925 311, 693 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...............+++506> 499 450, 035 459 422,531 
SOC GAL Ys Ol LAUOrca scarce Aa sete als lwiove ciate s ayarecles le etav 387 66, 873 457 75,219 
Serie LO ee eee haere ce aa ea tpblenstse lala Sia 121 15,722 141 21, 604 
Soldiers’ Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act......... 500 84, 097 1,411 215, 609 
Trade and Commerce— : 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 685 129,760 926 176,270 
Board of Grain Commissioners...........0+seeeeee: 772 136, 474 797 140, 761 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.............eceeeees 985 124,310 1,041 137,772 
Canadian Government Elevators.............++00+- 178 24, 723 143 22,074 
Totals, Trade and Commerce.............--++- 2,620 415, 267 2,907 476, 877 
Transport— 
Miarii IDODALTIO CHG. << cis.c 5 olatalcls e+ os losnis 1 vaje ss ees ares 6, 700 1,039, 664 7,305 1, 167,489 
Transport Commissioners...........0seeeeeeer eens 82 19, 004 85 19, 563 
AGH UD ransnore PsOal. wees espe arerves atic 15 4,601 42 13, 470 
"TObBIS  ETAUSDOEG. ccc. os cicisicewjo es cine sciseie ness 6,797 1,063, 269 7,432 1, 200, 522 
DVS EOPATIN PN EOET Sects cs cothin te sieve wees 6.0) veieinia es ermiayere 6, 864 1,011, 845° 12, 830 2,140,292 
Grand Lotals ieee eee era aweak eens 115,908 22,660,846 120,557 24,409,720 


Section 6.—Supervision of Race-Track Betting 


The supervision of race-track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, has been 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Agriculture since it first operated during 
the racing season of 1921. The actual supervision is carried out by officers of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. During the war years the statistics under this 
heading were dropped from the Year Book. Those last published were for the 
years 1930-39 and were given at p. 965 of the 1941 edition. The following table 
links in with the 1941 Year Book and brings the data on a comparable basis up to 
the year 1945. . 


17.—Race-Track Betting in Canada, Aiea hse Mar. 31, 1939-45, and by Provinces, 
4. ; 


Nore.—Figures for 1924-38 are given at p. 1076 of the 1940 Year Book. 


ooh 2 ety Sl Tee ea a cee ee ee SS es sere eee een rend 


Pari- 
Associ- Days Amounts Mutuel Prize 
Year ations Racing Wagered Receipts Money 
Retained 
No No. $ $ $ 
ING GAIS UNS OSU MED cate eco sieativic's's «| oseie's,< 26 285 21,695,523 1,594,438 1,070,770 
SHB EST CES See et ee rene a 26 284 21,355,037 2,189,746 1,051,824 
“OWT EAISAECTY pete 2S eee 3 RBOIOrIGeE aS 25 282 21,363,629 2,107,025 1,073,625 
Mintalss 1042 eran iichae wei +s wo tsieasielt «= 24 275 25,470,913 2,531,126 1,061,290 
Ni Epa EY 5 We oO ie etic con tiars 22 283 33,145,013 3,137,726 1,178,550 
TP tals; AO tke cctos ask oo. toss esis telsee 20 298 37,068,199 3,487,489 1,427,582 
1945 
GOODE CE sie. arated elo el dvs siti ols s\e,0 6 918 slate fi} 70 2,179,529 196, 144 243, 600 
MO TUUATAO™ Pacino, Gioia tale ois easels stalavelnts e eis aie i 7 98 25, 907, 764 2,298, 160 747,000 
INES AEO DE ura ale coe iain oS al Clin ol hehe e ol'e: ela’ over 2 28 3, 869, 183 376, 713 161, 600 
ankatcnewalluines ieurny ceeds cess owas 3 16 709, 625 78, 553 37,525 
PNAS OTGT erate ise coal foalous avai np Sree < astevai'e 5 39 2,667, 823 271,270 136, 545 
British CoOluUmMpis., tocees scence ce sces 4 56 6, 859, 334 723,918 262,075 


crc | a | | | 


Totals, 1945..............- 26 307 42,193, 258 3,944,758 1,588,345 
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Section 1.—Sources of Dominion General Information 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of 
Canada is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the decennial and quinquennial 
censuses are planned and statistical information of all kinds—Dominion and 
Provincial—is centralized. In regard to information that is not mainly statistical . 
the individual Departments concerned with the particular subject, as indicated in 
the Directory, Section 2 of this Chapter, should be approached. Certain Govern- 
ment bodies and National Agencies, because of the nature of their work and the 
appeal it has-to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as informa- 
tion or publicity agencies. Among these are the Information Division of the 
Department of External Affairs (formerly known as the Canadian Information 
Service), the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the National Film Board. 
The Departments of Agriculture and Mines and Resources, while not thus classed, 
are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent than most 
other Government Departments, and several other Departments have Publicity 
Branches or Public Relations Divisions. 


All Government Departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of 
reports and publications. They must, according to statute, publish Annual Reports 
each year which are tabled in the House of Commons ‘by their respective Ministers. 
However, for the purpose of this Section, the descriptions given below are limited 
to the four special publicity services specified in the first paragraph above. Section 2, - 
on the other hand, has been prepared with the purpose of presenting to the reader 
a Directory of all sources of information, Dominion and Provincial. This, it is 
hoped, will direct the reader who is not in touch with governmental organization 
to the proper channels from which he ean draw material relating to any particular 
subject. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 
Geo. V, c. 43).* The Act was a consolidation of all previous statistical legislation 
and was based on the report of a Commission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, 
which recommended (1) a series of specific reforms and enlargements in Canadian 


* Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 
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statistics, and (2) a policy of statistical co-ordination for the Dominion, under 
central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations in this Report, the 
office of Dominion Statistician was created but it was not until 1918 that the 
recommendations of the Commission were embodied in legislation. 


The chief aims of the Bureau of Statistics are:— 


(1) To furnish factual data for administration and government. 
(2) To assist in developing Canada as a well-informed nation by standing ready 


. 


to help business men and individuals to plan their enterprises and their lives. 


It is in regard to the second of these aims that this review is concerned. 


Inquiries.—Literally, hundreds of individual requests for specific information 
are received in the Bureau each day, routed through the main Divisions and 
answered as expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort covers, from the 
statistical side, all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject upon 
which the Bureau is not able to give some information. This will be emphasized 
from a glance at the Directory following. Nevertheless, it is only in regard to 
statistical questions that inquiries should be directed to this Bureau. 


Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the largest publishing 
‘department of the Federal Government: the subjects of its reports cover all 
phases of the national economy. Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parlia- 
ment each year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports 
and bulletins. Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but 
the Bureau itself operates its own offset printing presses and all processed reports 
and bulletins are completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The present policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and presswork only; compilation, editing 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead, which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $30 per year entitles 
the subscriber to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception 
of news bulletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups such as:— 


1. Administration _ 6. Industrial Production 10 Transportation, Com- 
~ 2. Agricultural Production 7. Labour and Prices, Unem- munications and 
3. Economic and Business ployment and Earnings Public Utilities 
Conditions 8. Population 11. Vital Statistics, 
4. Education 9. Trade, Domestic (including Criminal Statistics, and 
5. Finance Merchandising) and Welfare Institutions 
Foreign 12. General 


Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual publication or series of reports in which the applicant is 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money- 
order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada, Ottawa. 


; 
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Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The Information 
Division was established in its present form early in 1947 by the integration of the 
former Canadian Information Service into the Department. The Canadian 
Information Service in turn developed from the Wartime Information Service 
which was set up in the early years of the War of 1939-45. 


The former C.I.S. functions of collecting information in many forms and 
supplying Canadian representatives abroad with up-to-date data about Canadian 
events, background material on happenings in Canada, etc., are continued by this 
Division. An Inquiry Service is operated which answers general questions about 
Canada received from abroad, and particular questions about matters of depart- 
mental concern received from within Canada. Reference materials, photographs, 
posters, and other graphic materials for distribution outside Canada are prepared, 
and books on Canada are procured for use in reference libraries abroad. Facilities 
are arranged for journalists visiting Canada and for Canadian speakers abroad, and 
cultural relations projects are encouraged. In addition to routine duties of arrang- 
ing departmental press conferences, preparing press releases and obtaining informa- 
tion for the Department’s use, the Information Division is frequently responsible 
for Canadian press relations at international conferences, both in Canada and 
elsewhere. In general, the activities of the agencies engaged in disseminating 
Canadian information abroad are co-ordinated by this Division. 


This Division works through information officers in Canadian missions at 
New York, London, Washington, Paris, and Canberra, and through Canadian 
representatives.in diplomatic and trade missions in other centres. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Since radio broadcasting was made 
possible by progress in the field of wireless telegraphy following the War of 1914-18, 
this medium has become a rival means of giving information to the public along 
with newspapers, films and other means of communication. This is true in all 
countries whether, as in the United States, the systems are privately owned or 
whether, as in Canada and the United Kingdom, they are organized on_a national 
basis. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, since its establishment in 1936, 
has indeed become one of the most effective channels through which information, 
official and unofficial, is broadeast to the Canadian people. Because of the widely 
distributed population, especially of the sparsely peopled areas of the northwest and 
the far north, radio is relatively more important to Canada than to any other people. 
Without it the country could not be so effectively linked as it is, for to-day the posts 
of the far north can receive their news and enjoy the entertainments that the radio 
provides equally with their fellow citizens living in Halifax, N.S., Montreal, Que., 
or Vancouver, B.C. 


News broadcasts and programs occupy a considerable proportion of national 
and regional network time. They include news, drama, informative talks, children’s 
programs, religious programs, public services broadcasts, sports, women’s activities, 
etc. 


An important development that the War has brought about has been the 
world coverage of news broadcasts from international centres that are picked up 
by the CBC short-wave receiving stations and rebroadcast to Canadian listeners. 
Thus it is that CBC is taking its rightful place among the official sources of informa- 
tion available to Canadians. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD . 7 4183 


Through the International Shortwave Service operated by the CBC, programs 
are broadcast daily in ten languages: English, French, Czech, Dutch, Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, German, Spanish and Portuguese. The transmitters are 
located at Sackville, N.B., and the programs are beamed to Europe, the West 
Indies, Central and South America. By this service, information on life in Canada 
and on economic conditions is broadcast abroad as part of the general information 
plan in promoting a better understanding of Canada in other countries. 


National Film Board.—The Canadian Government, through the National 
Film Board, produces films, filmstrips, photographs, photo displays, posters, wall- 
hangers, booklets and other graphic material for distribution in Canada and abroad. 


The Board produces one or more monthly theatrical releases in English and 
French for distribution to theatres throughout Canada. An extensive non-theatrical 
distribution is maintained through the medium of rural circuits operating in every 
province, and through film libraries in all major urban centres. To service the 
field, regional offices are maintained in every province. 


‘Newsreel stories dealing with many aspects of Canadian life are also produced 
by the Board for inclusion in the newsreels which are distributed throughout the 
world by the principal newsreel companies in New York, U.S.A., and London, 
England. The National Film Board’s technicians keep abreast of recent develop- 
ments in colour production, stereoscopic films and television. Many Canadian 
films are featured on television programs in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


In addition to films and other graphic materials produced in the English and 
_ French languages, the Board has produced or secured the production of Canadian 
films in French for distribution in France and her colonies; in Spanish for Spain and 
Latin America; in Portuguese for Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West Africa and 
Portuguese Guinea; in Danish for Scandinavia, Greenland’and' Iceland; in Dutch for 
the Netherlands, the Netherlands East Indies and the Netherlands West Indies; in 
German for Switzerland, Austria and the British and American occupied zones of 
Germany; in Russian and Ukrainian for the U.S.S.R.; in Turkish for Turkey, and 
in Arabic for Egypt, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. 


The Distribution Division in Ottawa directs the flow of all N.F.B. films through 
National Film Board offices in London, England; New York, Chicago and Washing- 
ton in the United States; Sydney, Australia and Mexico City, Mexico; through 
Canadian Embassies, Legations, Trade Commissions, and Information Offices in 
other countries; and through professional theatrical and non-theatrical distributors 
within all these territories. 


The Board maintains a photographic library of more than 80,000 negatives 
covering many aspects of Canada, {its landscape, resources, industries, agriculture, and 
the national life and character of the Canadian people. Its photographs are dis- 
tributed to Government Departments, tourist bureaus, newspapers, magazines 
and publishing houses within Canada and to Trade Commissioners and other 
representatives abroad who may request them. 
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Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information for 
All Departments (Dominion and Provincial) 


In previous editions of the Canada Year Book, this Chapter on Sources of 
Official Information has been taken up, for the main part, by detailed lists of publi- 
cations issued by the Dominion Government Departments and the Provincial 
Government Departments. Such lists as these were of value to readers since the 
Year Book was the only place where publications of this kind were brought together. 
The rapid increase in the number of printed reports, bulletins and maps that has 
characterized all publicity efforts in recent years has made it increasingly difficult 
to spare the space in the Year Book to carry such detailed listings. 


Moreover, since the Year Book lists have been prepared and published on a 
Departmental basis, they have been less and less convenient to the reader as the 
lists have increased in length. For instance, several Departments issue reports 
that can be classified under the broad heading of Agriculture—among these are the 
Department of Agriculture, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the National 
Research Council, not to mention the Northwest Territories and Yukon Adminis- 
tration which administers all the resources of those areas. 


Without a subject cross-index, it is very difficult for the reader, unless he 
works carefully through the individual lists (which requires much time and labour), 
to know just where to go for information he desires under a certain subject heading, 
Again, the space that can be spared for individual lists does not admit of setting 
out the material in easily readable form. The size of type as set up in past editions 
was much too small for convenient reading and revisions could be made only once 
a year at best although, as a rule, such lists are subject to very frequent change. - 


The King’s Printer, Ottawa, now publishes an Official List of all Government 
publications printed from type. This list, which may be obtained free of charge, 
is revised at regular intervals and is classified on a subject basis, as well as being 
adequately cross-referenced. Moreover, most Federal and Provincial Departments 
that put out near-print publications (either in mimeographed or rotaprinted form) 
issue lists of these free to the public and very often such lists include the printed 
publications published by the same Departments, and available through the King’s 
Printer. Such individual lists are far more up to date and are listed and classified 
for more convenient reference than space in the Year Book will allow. 


Apart from the question of publications, however, there is a growing volume 
of inquiries received from the public relative to all manner of subjects. This also 
makes it desirable to devise some means of guiding the public to the source of 
information on specific matters. Very few people are acquainted with internal 
government organization and it is not surprising that inquiries have very often to 
be routed and rerouted several times before they get to their intended destination. 


For these reasons, it is now felt that this Chapter of the Year Book can best 


fill its function by serving as a Directory by means of which the reader is led to — 


_ the basic sources of information in a particular field. With this in view, the following 
subject analysis of Federal and Provincial sources of information has been prepared. 


To make best use of this Directory, it is necessary that the reader understand. 


broadly the differences in function between Federal and Provincial Departments 
and their separate fields of work. For instance, the inquirer who seeks information 
on forestry may direct his correspondence to either the Dominion Forest Service 


See Te ee 


—- 
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or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the one hand, or to one or all of the Pro- 
vincial Departments administering the forest resources of the Provinces on the 
other. 


Certain fields of effort, such as Trade and Commerce, Customs and Excise, 
Currency and Banking, Navigation, Transportation, Radio, Census of Population, 
National Defence, etc., are, constitutionally, Federal matters and in such fields 
the respective Departments at Ottawa are the proper sources with which to com- 
municate. The written constitution of Canada (the British North America Act) 
has allocated the administration of the important and basic fields of lands and 
- natural resources to the Provinces. The Provinces are also supreme in education, 
roads and highways, health and hospitals, although there is a considerable area of 
overlap, since the Federal Departments, especially the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
co-ordinate the picture for Canada as a whole in these fields. 


As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that for questions that 
relate to the actual development and administration of resources in the provinces, 
inquiries should be forwarded to the particular Provinces concerned. The 
Federal Government, while not administering provincial resources, co-operates 
closely with the Provinces and is in a position to furnish over-all material for 
Canada, especially production data, on a national basis, marketing data on inter- 
national, national and provincial bases, research work and experimental station 
data on a national basis, and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government 
- stations located within particular Provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the 
breeding of live stock and the improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing 
and crop yields are cases in point—in forestry, questions of forest research, forest 
fire protection and reforestation offer good examples. Where inquiries are directed 
to Federal sources, they should, as a general rule, be sent to the individual Depart- 
ments listed in the Directory for information not of a statistical nature but, whatever 
the subject, where the information required is clearly statistical, they should be 
addressed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Bearing these points in mind, the interested reader will be able to apply the 
information given in the Directory to best advantage. 


In the Directory, symbols are set against individual sources of information to 
give special information such as availability of detailed lists of publications, the costs 
of such lists (in cases where a charge is made), or information of other kinds. All 
Departments of Government whether Federal or Provincial stand ready and pre- 
pared to furnish, by letter or otherwise, information in their respective fields, free 
of charge, although where special compilations are called for, a nominal fee is some- 
times made. 

The address for all Federal Departments is Ottawa, Ontario. Inquiries for- 
warded to Provincial Government Departments should be addressed to the 
provincial capitals concerned. These are:— 


Prince oO WAL ISIANG who on. eee echoes ape Sees Charlottetown 
OCHA, a nes Sede P ianp oasre co recat y wine Co age 8 ae Halifax 

Tiles yes Es FIIs hs Pah a ins © Lae he ite alee es we Fredericton 
GEM t eke on et pa tyen en. he eae bot aS Quebec 

Wee ery en ae che Se aS KR westale sae es Med Toronto 

WE AMLODG. <costccs +b wdc Hale ke a ee AUN Ee AD itwe bw ara’ Winnipeg 
AEGON EWA cies cule © se ee a asun mele ook 90h + Regina 
Ce ERIM SOU ee RR Sea a A gr WU ar aa Edmonton 
Meee COG IITIN DIAL .cdc Sie, cie'a. Vinca baeleiol ale oun'inpeit Soe F002. « Victoria 
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A Most publications of Federal Departments printed from type are purchasable from the King’s Printer who publishes a _ 


current list. Photographs, films and displays may be purchased from the National Film 


Board at prices obtainable on 


application. Most Provincial Government printed publications may be obtained from the King’s Printers of the provinces. 
For addresses of Provincial Governments see text immediately preceding this Directory. 
[] Near-printed and mimeographed reports free or purchasable from this Department or Branch, particulars on application. — 
O Directory of Departmental Organizations and Activities available from the Federal or Provincial Department on request. 


@ List of Publications available free of charge on request from Federal or Provincial Departments concerned. (In the case 
of the Labour Department a list of publications is given in the Labour Gazette.) 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA A® 


A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


(Unless otherwise indicated the location 
of the Department or Branch 
is Ottawa, Ont.) 


[1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
@...... Department of Mines and Resources 
Information Service 
Ou. Department of External Affairs 
Information Division (deals with 
questions about the Depart- 
ment originating in Canada, 
and with general requests 
originating in all countries 
outside Canada) 
[)@...National Film Board—(films, film- 
strips, posters, photo displays, 
photographs on all subjects) 


[1 O@Department of Agriculture 
Publicity and Extension Division 
Experimental Farms Service (sta- 

tions and farms throughout 
Canada) 

[] @...Department of Mines and Resources 
(for Northwest Territories and 
Yukon and farming on Indian 
Reservations) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 
(Veterans only) 

Department of Finance (for farm 
improvement loans and long-term 
mortgage loans) 

National Film Board (films, photo 
displays, photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


C@... 
U@... 


[)@...Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Mines and Natura Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 

handicrafts) 

National Gallery of Canada 

National Film Board (films and 
filmstrips) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 
(Veterans only) 


Oe. 


BROAD GENERAL 


D..4 oe as s 
INFORMATION 


AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL 
AND 


FARMING 


ART AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


ATHLETICS 


See Physical Fitness 


- Bureau of 


| 


(For seats of Provincial Governments 
see list immediately preceding 
this Directory) 


For broad general information in regard 
to particular Provinces application 
should be made to: P.E.I., Publicity 
and Travel Bureau; N.S., Dept. of 
Industry and Publicity; N.B., Dept. 
of Industry and Reconstruction or 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary-Treas- 
urer; (ue., Bureau of Statistics; 
Ont., Bureau of Statistics and Re- 
search, or Publicity Branch; Man., 
Travel and Publicity Bureau and 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary; Sask., 
Publications; Alta., 
Publicity and Promotion Office, 
Alberta Travel Bureau, or Bureau of 
Statistics; and B.C., Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics. 


All Provinces except Que., Ont., 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Inform- 
ation and Research Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Publi- 
city Branch . 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
an.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Publi- 
cations Branch and Extension 
Additional, Alta. and B.C.:—Pro- 
vincial Bureaus of Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 


N.S.:—Dept. of Industry and Pub- 
licity (for handicrafts and home 
industry) - 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction, Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum (Saint 
John) 
Que.:—Provincial Secretary (rural 
handicrafts) 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Trade_and Industry Branch | 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture (handi- 
crafts) 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
(cultural activities 
C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
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For interpretation of symbols see head of p. 1186 
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@...... Department of Transport 
Civil Aviation Division (all matters 
affecting controls, licences and 
rate ne mets 
rans-Canada Air Lines 
, Department of National Defence AVIATION 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(Air Force) 
Ole...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Department of Finance 


Department of Insurance (for trust Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 


and loan business) BANKING Office — 


Department of Reconstruction and Bureau of Statistics and Research 


race oc A Pee Trust and Loan AA eG of Alberta Trea- 
entra ortgage an ousing : sury Branches 
Corporation : Companies Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
Post Office Department Savings ’  maries of provincial data)............ eo 
Branch 
- (@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
summary statistics) 
BIRTHS 
See Vital Statistics 
Department of Public Works ord 
Chief Architect’s Branch _ OH eae: pare? re 
Se ae of Reconstruction and BUILDING Dept. of Planning and Development, 
. CONSTRUCTION Community Planning Branch 
Care Mortgage and Housing Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
prpOLa Hon maries of provincial data)......... eu 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


@...... alr of Transport 
anal Services 
O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics CANALS 


CITIZENSHIP 
See Population 


CIVIL AVIATION 


See Aviation 


CLIMATE 
See Weather 
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A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


[J] @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines and Geology Branch 

[1 @...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 

C]@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

[]@...Department of Mines and Resources 


Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
(for wireless communications 
in Northwest Territories and 
Yukon, and Telephones in 
National Parks) 
@..:. Department of Transport 
Radio Division 
Department of Public Works’ 
Telegraph Branch (provides tele- 
graph service in remote areas) 
.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


) 
| 
He. | 


Federal District Commission 


| 
| 


(1) @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Pro. 


tection (interdepartmental) 
Federal District Commission 


On.2 Department of External Affairs 
Information Division 
Secretary of State Department 
Privy Council 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


He. 


Department of Justice 
Clemency and Penitentiaries 
Branch 
.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe.. 


Bank of Canada 
Department of Finance 
Royal Mint 
.-Dominion Bureau of Statisties 


| 
| 
) 
| 
| 


Oe. 


SUBIE CT 


COAL 


COM.- 
MUNICATIONS 
For ‘Post Office’ 


and ‘Mail’ 
See ‘‘Post Office’”’ 


——___ 


COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


| CONSERVATION | 


: CONSTITUTION | 
COST OF LIVING 


CRIME 
AND 
DELINQUENCY 


CURRENCY | 


) 
| 
, 
| 
f 
| 
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( N-S.. Que., Ont,, B.C.:—Dept. 


of Mines 
N.B., Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and 
ines 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

esources 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


Ont.:—Municipal Board and Bureau 
of Statistics and Research 


Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones and 
Telegraphs 

Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
phones 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and Deve- 
lopment, Community Planning 
Branch 2 


E.I.:—Provincial Secretary-Treas- 


P.E. 
urer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Game and Fisheries ~ 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests- 
Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Conservation Branch 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

A 


ll Provinces except Man.:— 
Depts. of Attorney-General 
Man. :—Provincial Secretary 


| 


f All Provinces: —Depts. of Attorney- 
General 


Additional: —N.S.:—Dept. of Public 
Welfare 
Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Insti- 
tutions 


maries of provincial data)......... eno 


Man. :—Manitoba Telephone System | 
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[JIC @Department of Agriculture 
Dairy Products Division 
Bacteriology and Dairy Research 
Division 
1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Department of Nationa! Defence 
Naval Information Division 
Directorate of Public Relations 

Arm 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(Air Force) 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 

Reconstruction and Supply 
Publicity Branch (re (Canadien 

Arsenals Limited) 


He... 


Bank of Canada 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Economic Research Branch 
@...... Fiectianen! of Labour 
Research and Statistics Branch 
Legislation Branch 


O@...Department of Mines and Resources 


ines and Geology’ Branch 
(industrial minerals) 
CJ = @Department of Agriculture 
Economics Division 


LC @...Dominion —— of Statistics 
imi) Ssh arnt of Mines and Resources 
Indian Affairs Branch 
(@...Department of National Health and 
Welfare 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
(Veterans only) 
@...... Department of Labour 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
He.. -Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
C1@...Department of Mines and Re- 
> sources 
~ Surveys and Engineering Branch 
re @...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(for Central Electric Stations) 


@...... Department of Labour 
National Employment Service 
Research and Statistics Branch > 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 


Sng ee De! 


( P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
os Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Control Board for 
Ont.) 
oy Sask. : —Depts. of Agriculture, 
Dairy Commissions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Milk 
Control Board 
pene Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... : 


| DAIRYING 


DEATHS 
See Vital Statistics 


EES 


cece 


ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


( N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Founda- 
tion 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 


construction 
Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
Economic Advisor, Executive 
Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Sask.:—Economic Advisory and_ 


NS Nas Geli 


ogee Board 


EDUCATION 
For ‘Informational 
Films’ See 
“Motion Pictures”’ 


of Edu- 


All Provinces:—Depts. 
cation 
(Technical, Visual and Audio 
Education) 


P.E.1I.:—Public Utility Commission 

N.B. qaiupeee Power Commission 
(Saint John) 

N.S.,Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.: 
Power Commussions 

Ont. :—Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission 

Que. :—Hydro-Electric Commission 


ELECTRIC 


POWER 


Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 


EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT | 


aro 
os 
| 
| 
a 
| 
: 
! 
| 
| 
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(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines and Geology Branch EXPLOSIVES 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


See Welfare 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que.,Man.:— 


[11C @Department of Agriculture Depts:of Agriculture 


saree a ranean ee Field FIELD CROPS SSE eae o pages Crops, _ 
: : eeds and Weeds Branc 
pene Fila a (films and Sask.> “Alta.,..B,C.a Dene eee 
ites ag es Agriculture 
Field Crop Branches 
i 
i] 


(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
surer 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Department of Finance Treasurer 
Bank of Canada 
[J @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FINANCE 


(Government) 


| P.E.1.:—Provincial Secretary-Trea- 


f All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for provincial fire loss 
statistics) 

N.S.:—Dept. of Lands and F orests 
tion (for fire loss statistics) N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources Que. : cere of ei and Forests 
Dominion Forest Service FIRE orest Frotection Wervice 


Dominion Fire Prevention Associa- 


Board of Transport Commissioners sg kee es 2% bane and Forests 
(for inquiries regarding forest | et ct a 


PREVENTION 


fire protection along railway Man aos of Mines and Natural 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


lines) 


( P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and Na- 
tural Resources 
| N.S.:—Dept. of Industry and Pub- 
; licity, Fisheries Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re-— 
construction ae 
Fisheries Branch ee. 
ue.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Oss: Department of Fisheries 
Information Branch 


Fisheries Research Board of 


Canada 

(1@...National Film Board (films, photo- 
displays, photographs 

[1] @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FISHERIES Fish and Wildlife Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
| Resources 
Game and Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources | 
and Industrial Development 
Fisheries Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
[ Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Fisheries 


FOREIGN 


Foreign Exchange Control Board 


EXCHANGE 


_-—’ ——————— 
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(@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
Ole...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photo-displays and photo- 
graphs) 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


C1 = @Department of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (fur grading) 
Experimental Farms Service (for 

fur ranches) 

Ole...National Film Board (photographs) 

(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 

general fur products statistics) 


(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Geographic Board of Canada 

(1@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines and Geology Branch 


@...... Department of External Affairs 
Information Division 
Secretary of State (Dominion- 
Provincial channel of com- 
munication) 
Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and Voting Lists) 
Office of the Privy Council (Cabinet 
and Ministerial Committees) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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P.E.1.:—Dept. of Reconstruction 
N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 
N.B., Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and 
Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 


FRUIT 


See Horticulture 


FUEL 
See Coal, Oil, 


Forest Resources 


P.E.I., N.B., Que., Alta., B.C.:- 
Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
i Forests 
See Trapping | Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
| Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


FUR FARMING { 


| GEOGRAPHY | 
| 
| GEOLOGY | 
| 


N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Surveys Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
| Geological Branch 
| Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
( Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 


PS) ee 


GOVERNMENT 


For ‘House of 
Commons’, ‘Senate 


P.E.1.:—Provincial Secretary-Trea- 
surer 


N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., Alta., 


| 
| 
| 
| 


B.C.:—Dents. f Provincial 
of Canada’, and Bceretany seat ti Sa 7H cy 
‘Library of N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
: P Treasurer 
Parliament’ See Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
“Parliament” 
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SUBJECT 


ASOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


[)@...Department of National Health and | HEALTH 
Welfare (covers all branches of : f 
health such as Child and Ma- For ‘Health o 


ternal Health, Dental Health, Veterans‘ 
Industrial Health, Public Health “e 
Engineering, Venereal Diseases, See ‘‘Veterans 
etc. —seé also under “‘nutrition’’) Affairs" 


HIGHWAYS 


See Transportation 


(1 @...Dominion Archives 
(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 


[1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


[1C @Department of Agriculture 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 
Experimental Farms Service, 
Horticulture Division 
[1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HOUSING 


See Building 
Construction 


[1] @...Department of Mines and Resources 


Immigration Branch, Ottawa are 
District Superintendent of Immi- 

gration, Winnipeg IMMIGRATION 
District Superintendent of Immi- | 


gration, Vancouver 
(11 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


See Manufacturing 


Department of Insurance (for | 
Dominion Companies) 
@.355. Department of Labour INSURANCE 
Annuities Branch ‘ 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Insurance Branch 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- | 
poration 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau “ Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Lands, Parks and Forests Branch i HISTORY 
ments) ; 
HORTICULTURE 


oe 

PEI: 
[* N.B., Que., Alta., B.C.: 
(M 


LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 


For ‘Unemployment 
Insurance’ 
See ‘‘Labour”’ 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® _ 


P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
-S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 
:—Dept. of Health and Social 
phere 
yea Ont., B.C. :-Depts. of Health 
Ma :—Dept: of Health and Public 
‘Welfare 


( Ont. :--Legislative Library 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
Ss 
:—Provincial Archivist, Dept. of 
Ed ucation | 


:—Dept. of Agriculture 


ae of Agriculture, Horticaltansl 
Branches 


Que. ra of Agriculture, Fruit | 


Branch 


Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agri- — 


culture and Horticulture Branches 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and Deve- 
lopment 
ea of Provincial Secretary 
:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
SS PR ta 
| Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(summaries of provincial data) 


ee N.Ss,' AN. BEBE: tee 
Provincial “Conipanies): —Super- 
intendents of Insurance 


see (for Provincial Companies):— . 


surance Branch 

Ont. (for Provincial Companies): — 
Dept. of Insurance 

Man. (for Provincial Companies): — 
Dept. of Public Works, Super- 
intendent of Insurance 

Sask. (for Provincial Companies): — 
Dept. of Social Welfare 
Government Insurance Office 

Alta. (for Provincial Companies): — 
Dept. of Economic Affairs, Alberta 
Government Insurance Office _ 


| Provincial Treasury Dept., In- 


eee ee 


BAPE eee 


ra eee 
. BK 


_ & SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA SUBJECT 
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Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Publicity Branch (re Steel Control) 
O1@...National Film Board (films “al IRON AND STEEL 


Ont. —Dept.. of Planning” and 
Development, Trade and Industry 
Branch 


photographs) Bureau of Statistics and Research 


[1 @Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Manufactures Branch 


@...... Department of Labour 

Information and Publicity Branch 

Annuities Branch 

Legislation Branch 

Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 

Research and Statistics Branch 
(unemployment, labour organi- 
zation and wages, etc.) 

Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 


{ 

| 

| N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., Man., 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair | 


Sask., B. Cx Deots. of Labour 
Alta. :—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Board of Industrial Relations 
cpa ae Que., Ont., Alta., 

:—Provincial Bureaus of 
Baie 


| LABOUR. | 


wages) 
National Employment Service 
O@.. ‘Dosiinnt Bureau of Statistics 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

General law enforcement duties in 
aoe bart af arses: als “a 

on behalf of Attorneys Genera 

as Provincial Police in all LAW 
provinces except Que., Ont., 

C. Enforces the law regard- 

ing trafic in drugs and liquor; 
acts on behalf of welfare of 
Eskimos in Arctic Islands. } 


All Er ovincess Cee of Attorney 
General 


ENFORCEMENT 


Clerk of the Privy Council 
Clerk of the Senate of Canada 


Clerk of the House of Commons General 


(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Bureau of Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Affairs 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Statistical Report covering 
Canada) 


P.E.I.:—Attorney General $ 

N.S., Que. : —Liquor Commissions 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 

Man. :—Liquor Control Commission 

Sask.:—Liquor Commission 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


ducts Division (for marketing 
data) 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs and 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
contagious diseases, meat in- 
spection, etc.) 

Animal Husbandry Division, Ex- 
perimental Farms Service (for 
general information) 

Animal Pathology Division (for 
animal diseases other than con- 


“ 


P.E.I., N.B., Ont.,Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C. + Depts. of Agr 
lees: ee Py Branches 

N.S., Que.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Aeiseal Husbandry Branches 

Additional: Que., Alta., B.C.:— 

Provincial Banaue of Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


LIVE STOCK 


tagious) 
Oe.. ‘National Film Board (photographs) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


1 
ee 
| 
; 
| 
[ 
Psu | ucistanon | { Ais reo ne. 
a 
| 


[1 D> @Department of Agriculture 
Live-stock and Live-stock Pro- 


LIVING (COST OF) 


See Cost of Living 
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]@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
- [J)@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Department of Secretary of State 
(for Patents, Copyright and 
Trade Marks, and Incorpora- 
tion of Companies and Com- 
panies Act) 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Development Division 
11@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
[J@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(1@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Surveys and Engineering Branch 
(general maps, hydrographic 
charts, air navigation charts) 
Mines and Geology Branch (geo- 
logical and topographical maps) 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(economic and census maps) 


Oe 


[]@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Merchandising and Services 


[)@...Department of Mines and Re- 
sources 
Mines and Geology Branch 
[]1®...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 


production data) 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
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f N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. a 
of Lands and Forests 


| NAB Mtate Lines of Lands and . | 

ines ; 

LUMBERING Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
ke ees a Resources ‘a 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development a 


MAIL 


See Post Office 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Reconstruction 
N.S.:—Dept. of Industry and Pub- 


licity 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re-_ 
construction 
Que. : —Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- © 
velopment 
Trade and Industry Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 
Industry 
Additional: Que., Ont., B.C.:— 
Bureaus of Statistics 
j Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 


MANUFACTURING 


pare ote 


MAPS AND : 
CHARTS 


MARRIAGES 


See Vital Statistics 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural a 

; Resources eS 
MERCHANDISING ‘Bureau of Industry and Commerce e 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and : 

[ Industry <a 


N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 


NB Acree 
-B., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands an 
METALS ines : ; 

(0 fher than Yart pune of Mines and Bees ee 
iron and steel) Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


and Industrial Development g 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... .@ 


| 
| 


METEOROLOGY 


See Weather 
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N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
ines 
Pea tts oe v8 ie Rian aie oes of Lands and 
...UVepartment o Ines an esources ines 
~ Mines and Geology Branch MINING AND Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for Resources 
production data) MINERALS Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(summaries of provincial data) 


N. os Te Man., Sask., Alta. 
d B.C. produce educational or 
arabes films. 

P.E. fs and N.B. buy such films but 

do not produce themselves. 

Most Provinces have set up Motion 
Picture Censorship Boards for 
censoring films prior to public 
exhibition. 

Details may be obtained by application 
to the Province concerned. 


C1@...National Film Board 


Produces and distributes films, 
still photos and other visual 
materials of national and 
cultural interest, newsreel 
films, theatrical ‘films and 


short documentary films. 


MOTION 


PICTURES 


.2—Depts. of Municipal 
na airs 
:—Dept. of Federal and Muni- 


cinel Relations 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 
missioner 


Public Finance Branch AFFAIRS 


| 
fe N.S., Que -» Ont., Sask., Alta., 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 


(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics | MUNICIPAL 


NATURALIZATION 
See Population 


Department of Public Works (for 
construction and operation of 
graving docks), Navigable Waters 
Protection Act, Chief Engineer’s 
Branch (for marine works con« 
struction) 


O@...Department of National Health and 
Welfare 
[J D>@Department of Agriculture 


( N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 


Mines 
.Department of Mines and Resources Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
eta Dives A ocloxy Beach OIL Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
O@...National Film Board Resources 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)...........- en 


(J@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


z 
6 
Z 
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Department of National Health and 
Welfare 


House of Commons 
Senate of Canada 
Library of Parliament 


@...Department of National Health and 
Welfare (additional material 
available upon direct application 
to Physical Fitness Division of 

this Department) 
- National Council of Physical Fitness 
(J@...National Film Board (filmstrip and 
photo-display) 


[1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 
Department of Mines and Resources 


Indian Affairs Branch (for Indi- 


ans) 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
(for Eskimos) 
Department of Secretary of State 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Naturalization Branch 


Post Office Department 

Administration Branch (for gen- 
eral postal information, postage 
rates, etc.) 

Communications Branch (for air 
and land mail services, and 
railway mail service) 

Philatelic Division of the Fin: 
ancial Branch (for philately) 
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ie 


( P.E.I.:—Old Age Pension Com- 
mission, Charlottetown a 


N.S.:—The Old Age Pensions Board, 


Halifax - 
N.B.:—The Old Age Pensions Board, 
Fredericton . 
Que.:—Quebec Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Quebec 
Ont.:—Ontario Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Toronto 
Man.:—The Old Age and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions Board, Winnipeg 
Sask. :—Social Welfare Board, Regina 
Alta.:—Old Age Pensions Board, — 
Edmonton 
B.C.:—Old Age 


Vancouver 


OLD AGE 
PENSIONS 


(Including Pensiohs 
for the Blind) 


Pension Board, 


—— 


~~ 


P.E.I., N.B.,Man., Sask., Alta., 
B.C. :—Legislative Assembly 
N.S., Ont.:—House of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 


| PARLIAMENT | 


PHILATELY 
See Post Office 


P.E.1.:—Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division seg 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Physical Fitness Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Special 
Services Branch 
Ontario Athletic Commission 
Man.:Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare “ 
Physical Fitness Division . 7 
Sask.:—Dept. of Health, Physical 
Fitness Division 
-C.:—Dept. of Education, Recrea- 
tion and Physical Education Di- 
vision 


POPULATION | pone sheep of Statistics and S : 


PHYSICAL 
FITNESS AND 
RECREATION 
See also Health 


POST OFFICE | 
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[1C @Department of Agriculture ; 
Poultry Division, Experimental 
a Farms Service (for general P.E.I., N.S., Man.:—Depts. of 


information) Agriculture 
what and caer hae | ae ere naels ; veel Bak 
ucts Division (for breeding epts. o griculture, Poultry 
programs, hatchery regulations, POULTRY | Branches 
etc.) Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
Animal Pathology Division (for! (Guelph), Poultry Division 
. poultry diseases) - Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
[]@...National Film Board (films and maries of provincial data)......... eu 
: photographs) “a L 
[J @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


POWER 
See Electric Power 


: Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
_ (J@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics PRICES Resources 
Prices Statistics ; SATO Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See Health ‘ 


P.E.1.:—Public Utilities Board 

N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 

PUBLIC UTILITIES N.B.:—Public Utilities Commission 


_ 1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics Man. :—Manitoba Telephone System 


Transportation and Public Util- See also Municipal and Public Utility Board 
ities Branch Electric Power Alta.:—The Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners 
The Natural Gas Utilities Board 
B.C.:—Public Utilities Commission 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


See Welfare 


= P.E.I., N.B., Que., Ont.,Man., 
Department of Public Works Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
Department of Reconstruction PUBLIC WORKS of Public Works 

and Supply ame as of Highways and Public 

orks 


@...... Department of Transport 
Radio Division (all matters Que.:—Quebec Radio Bureau 

affecting licenses and facilities) RADIO Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Alta.:—Alberta Government Radio 

(1 @...National Film Board 


Station 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


RAILWAYS 


See Transportation 
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P.E.I.:—Dept. of Reconstruction 
N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture and 
Marketing and Industry and 


Publicity 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
Department of R truction and construction 
Lonkicse pe ee Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Publicity Branch (for general Labour, Roads, Trade and Com- 
inquiries) RECON. merce, Social Welfare and Youth 


Public Projects Branch STRUCTION Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
Wartime Housing Limited velopment ; ‘ 
Central Mortgage and Housing an.:—Post War Reconstruction 
Corporation Committee 
; Sask.:—Dept. of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation, Reconstruction Di- 
vision ; 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Bureau of Reconstruction 


RECREATION 
See Physical Fitnes S 


RESEARCH 
See Economic 
: Research and 
Scientific Research 


(0 @...National Research Council 
Laboratory investigations in ap- 
plied biology, chemistry, mech- 
anical engineering _ including 
aeronautics and _ hydraulics, 
physics, electrical engineering 
and radio, medical research, 
atomic energy and_ building 3 
research. 
Inquiries for general re- 
search information should : 
be addressed to the Tech- N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
nical Information Services. ation 
[1 @...Department of Mines and Resources Que. : —Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch Scientific Research Bureau 


(forest products) SCIENTIFIC Ont. :—Ontario Research Commission 
ines and Geology Branch Ontario Research Foundation 
(geology, metallurgy) RESEARCH Man.:—Various Depts. such as ql 
Surveys and Engineering Branch Health and Welfare, Mines and 
(engineering, geodesy, astro- Natural Resources, Agriculture 
physics, | Capen seismol- Sask. :—Research Council 
ogy, aerial mapping ee il- 
Hinene paw hone Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
Science Service (for research in 
animal and plant pathology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, ento- ‘ 
mology, etc.) mtg 
Experimental Farms Service (for 
research in agricultural en- 
, Simeering, crop production, 
breeding and genetics, plant and 
animal nutrition, etc.) 
@...... Department of Transport (aviation, 
radio, meteorology) 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See Welfare 
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Department of Trade and Com- 
merce 
Standards Division (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, and 
precious metals marking. In- 
quiries relating to commodity 
standards and “Trade Mark 
Canada’ matters formerly under 
Dominion Trade and Industry 
Commission are now dealt with 
. by this Division. ; 
C1@...Department of National Health and 
~ Welfare (for standards and 
method of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs) 
(1>@Department of Agriculture (for 
inquiries on standards for meat 
and canned food, fruit, honey, 
vegetable and dairy products, 


etc.) 
O1@...National Research Council ¢ 
-. Canadian Government purchasing 
standards 


Department of National Revenue 
Department of Finance 


Department of Mines and Resources 
Mines and Geology Branch 


Oe... 


Canadian Travel Bureau 
Department of Mines and Re- 
sources : 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


De®... 


O@... 
He... 


| 
| 


| 
; 
) 
| 


SUBJECT 


| STANDARDS | 


STEAMSHIPS 


See Transportation 


| TAXATION | 
| 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
Communications 


: TOPOGRAPHY 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


P.E.I.:—Provincial Secretary Trea- 
surer 

N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Que.:—Provincial Treasury Dept. 

Ont. :—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 

Man., Sask.:—Treasury Depts. 


| Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


B.C.:—Finance Dept. 


P.E.1.:—Publicity and Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Industry and Pub- 
licity 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines, 
Bureau of Information and Tourist 
Travel 
Que. :—Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Publicity 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Travel and Pu'slicity Bureau . 
Sask.:—Bureau of Publicity, Tourist 
Bureau 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
B.C. Travel Bureau 
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All Provinces: Provincial Secre- 


Department of Secretary of State taries for Incorporation of Companies 


for Companies Act and Incor- under Provincial Law 
poration of Companies Patents, P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Copyright and Trade Marks) Natural Resources 

Department of Trade and Com- N.S.:—Dept. of Industry and Pub- 
merce licity 

Foreign Trade Service- (Trade N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Recon- 

-ommissioner Service, imports, struction 
exports, commercial relations, Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
tariffs ot other countries, in- TRADE merce 
dustrial development, trade Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
publicity) velopment 

Canadian Government Exhibition Trade and Industry Branch i 
Commission Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 4 

Canadian Commercial Corporation Resources Ve 


port Credit Insurance Corporation 
QJ@...National Film Board (films) 
[1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

External Trade Branch and Mer- 


chandising and Services Section 


¥ Bureau of Industry and Commerce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development a 

’ Trade Services Division 

Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and ~ 
Industry 


j 


P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways ' % 
N.S.: ae of Highways and Public 
orks 
N.B., Man.:—Depts. of Public — 
Works, Highway Branches 
Que. :—Dept. of Roads 
Transportation and Communications 
oar 


Ont.:—Dept. of Highways 
TRANSPORTATON Ont. Northland Railway Com- 


[J@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Surveys and Engineering Branch 
or highways on Dominion 
lands, and national highways) 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
(for highways in National 
Parks) 
O25 Department of Transport (railways, 
civil aviation, marine services, 


steamship inspection, canals, 
etc.) 


mission os 
Trans-Canada Air Lines Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
ia @...National Film Board (films, film- Transportation 
strips and photographs) Alta. :—Dept. of Public Works, High- i 
[1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics way Traffic Board me 


(statistics _of transportation 
including highways, motor veh- 


B.C.:—Dept. of Public Works, High- 
way Traffic Board Railway Dept. 


a . \7 i —— I Ss en eamaeioai 


icles) Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- Z 
maries of provincial data)............ en 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agricultiiee es 3 : 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests : 
0 ©. Department of Mines and Resources ie Rakes :—Depts. of Lands . ia 
I ahal ae ae Branch TRAPPING Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries — 
ee pe. os (films and See also AAO opal - of Mines and Natural =F 
Photographs z : = i 
[1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for Fur F, arming Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


and Industrial Development 
B.C.:—Attorney General's Dept., 
Provincial Game Commission 
[ Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- +3 
maries of provincial data)............ eo 


general trapping statistics) 


TRUST AND LOAN 
COMPANIES 


See Banking 


ei 
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Department of Veterans Affairs ) 
Public Relations Branch (General 
Information, Rehabilitation, P.E.L.:_P is 

Treatment Services, Pensions, rovincial Secretary 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

Land Settlement, Gratuities, RR Dene, oft tied ad Gol 

Business and Professional Loans, Gil eae eps ote and Socia 


Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 


Youth 


VETERANS Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
AFFAIRS | Soldiers Aid Commission 


War Veterans Allowances) 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply 
Veterans Housing Ltd. 
@...... Department of Labour 
(unemployment insurance and 
out-of-work allowances, voca- 
tional training) 
[1@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
@...... Department of Mines and Resources 
: Indian Affairs Branch (for In- 


‘dians) 


Man., B.C.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

Sask.:—Dept. of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation 

Alta.:—Veterans Welfare Advisory 
Commission 


P.E.I.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages 
N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 
Registrars General 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
_ Service 
Que., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Registrar General’s Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 


(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(1@...Department of Mines and Resources 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
(for Northwest Territories and 
Yukon) 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


@...... Department of Labour . = 
-sputieg Relations Branch (fair All Provinces except Alta. :—Dept. 
Research and Statistics Branch : Alt ue et f Trade and Indust 
Legislation Branch a.: ept. of lrade and Industry 

{1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics l 

(J @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Surveys and Engineering Branch 

@...... Department of Transport | 
Meteorological Division (Toronto) 

(1 @...Department of Mines and Resources 
Surveys and Engineering Branch 

[1 @...Department of National Health and P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

Welfare (family allowances) N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Oc Depattenent of Labour é ae rare Welfare ikea 
nemplo tI nce Com- :—Dept. o ealth and Socia 
ion rae eae ei WELFARE Q i eet 

Annuities Branch ! ue.:—Dept. of Social Welfare an 

{1 @...Department of Mines and Resources For Welfare of Youth 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Ind- Veterans See ; | Man. SP el irs of Health and Public 
ians) WW ees Welfare 
Fonds Parks and Forests Branch Veterans Affairs 2 aoe eae of Social Welfare 
(for Eskimos) :—Dept. of Welfare 
[J@...National Film Board (films and - Penis Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
photographs) ‘maries of provincial data) eee to) 
:—Depts. of Labour, 
SWorkaen s Ee ae, sae 
N.B., Ont., Sask., Alta.: —Work- 
D re WORKMEN'S mien’ s Compensation Board 
@...... ae eet Oba BOOr COMPENSATION Que.:—Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission 
Man.:—Dept. of Attorney General, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
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Section 3.—Dominion and Provincial Royal Commissions 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Note.—This list is in continuance of those at pp. 1108-1110 of the 1940 Year Book; p. 973 
of the 1942 Year Book; p. 1043 of the 1943-44 Year Book; p. 1148 of the 1945 Year Book; and 
p. 1185 of the 1946 Year Book. 

Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the application of Income Tax and Excess | 
Profits Tax to Co-operative Companies and Associations and Mutual Corporations; con- 
stituted by Order in Council of Nov. 16, 1944; report made in 1945 (245 pp.); available from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Price 50 cents. f j 

Royal Commission on the taxation of Annuities and Family Corporations; constituted 
by Order in Council of Nov. 13, 1944; report made in 1945 (99 pp.); available from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, Price 25 cents. 

Royal Commission to investigate the communication, by public officials and other 
persons in positions of trust, of secret and confidential information to agents of a foreign power; 
constituted by Order in Council of Feb. 5, 1946; Commissioners; Hon. Mr. Justice Robert 4 
Taschereau and Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock; reported dated June 27, 1946 (733 pp.); 
available from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Price $1. 

Royal Commission on Administrative Classifications in the Public Service; constituted 
by Order in Council of Feb. 15, 1946; Chairman: Walter L. Gordon; Commissioners; Major- - 
General E. DeB. Panet and Sir Thomas Gardiner; report dated July 4, 1946 (36 pp.); avail- 
able from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Price 25 cents. 

Royal Commission on Coal constituted by Order in Council of Oct. 12, 1944; report 
dated Dec. 14, 1946 (663 pp.); available from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Price $2. 

Royal Commission on the Indian Act and Indian Administration in General; constituted 
by Order in Council of Oct. 11, 1946; (final report not yet published). 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Note.—This list is in continuance of those at pp. 1111-1115 of the 1940 Year Book; p. 996 
of the 1941 Year Book; p. 973 of the 1942 Year Book; p. 1043 of the 1943-44 Year Book; p. 1148 a 
of the 1945 Year Book; and p. 1186 of the 1946 Year Book. . 3 


_ QOntario.—Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon the producing, processing, ; 
distributing, transporting and marketing of milk in the Province of Ontario; Chairman: — 
Hon. Mr. Justice Dalton C. Wells; Oct. 1, 1946. $ 


_ Royal Commission associating E. T. Sterne as a Member of the Royal Commission 
to inquire into and report upon all matters concerned with scientific and industrial research 
as they affect the Province of Ontario; Chairman: Dr. R. C. Wallace; July 26, 1946. 


Manitoba.—Royal Commission on Adult Education constituted in 1946 (see p. 1186 
of the 1946 Year Book). Report published June 11, 1947 (170 pp.); available from the King’s 
Printer, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan.— Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon matters concerning 
the forest resources of the Province; Commissioners: Frank Eliason, John C. W. Irwin, - 
John Mitchell, William Bayliss, D. G. Galbraith; Oct. 16, 1946. 


Royal Commission to inquire into and report concerning the fish resources of the 
Province of Saskatchewan and all matters generally related to or connected with fish 
resources, fisheries and the fishing industry; Commissioners: W. A. Clemens, A. H. Mac- 
Donald, H. S. McAllister, A. Mansfield, D. 8. Rawson; May 31, 1946. 


Royal Commission to investigate the penal system of Saskatchewan; Commissioners: 
ida ego Clarence Halliday, William H. Holman; Mar. 1, 1946; report dated Sept. 13, aa 
pp.). E 


British Columbia.—Royal Commission to inquire into societies which pay a death 
benefit derived in whole or in part from assessment; Commissioner: A. J. Cowan; Nov. 4, 
1944; report dated Dec. 2, 1946 (95 pp.). ; : 


: Royal Commission to inquire into Health and Accident Insurance Associations operating 
in the Province of British Columbia; Commissioner: J. A. Grimmett; Nov. 4, 1944; report 
dated Nov. 28, 1946 (47 pp.). 


; Royal Commission to inquire into matters relating to Provincial-Municipal relations 
in British Columbia; Commissioner: H. Carl Goldenberg; Feb. 16, 1946; report, 190 pp. 


Royal Commission to inquire into matters dealing with the indebtedness of certain 
dyking, drainage and .irrigation districts within the Province Commissioner: Dean 
Frederick Moore Clement; May 10, 1946; report, 150 pp. 


Fst Be 
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Section 1.—Official Appointments 


Diplomatic Appointments.—The personnel of Canadian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad and of British and foreign envoys to Canada, as at Mar. 15, 1947, 
is given at pp. 89-95 of this volume. From that date to Aug. 31, 1947, the following 
representatives of Canada’s Allies have presented their credentials to His Excellency 
the Governor General: The Netherlands Ambassador to Canada, Dr. J. H. van 
Royen, on Apr. 2, 1947; the Chilean Ambassador to Canada, General Arnaldo 
Carrasco, on June 5, 1947. Hon. James Thorn was appointed High Commissioner 
for New Zealand to Canada on Feb. 21, 1947, and arrived at Ottawa on May 14, 
1947. The Chinese Ambassador to Canada, Dr. Liu Chieh, was appointed May 27, 
1947, and presented his credentials June 7, 1947. Primo Villamichel was appointed 
Mexican Ambassador to Canada on July 2, 1947. Sardat Hardit Singh Malik, 
C.LE., O.B.E., was appointed High Commissioner for India to Canada on July 25, 
1947. Muzzafer Goker was appointed Turkish Ambassador to Canada on Aug. 
10, 1947. 

Hon. T. C. Davis was appointed Canadian Ambassador to China on Nov. 6, 
1946, and presented his credentials on May 21, 1947; C. F. Elliott was appointed 
Canadian Ambassador to Chile on Nov. 6, 1946, and presented his credentials on 
Apr. 3, 1947; Dr. Henry Laureys was appointed Canadian Minister to Denmark 
and Norway on Mar. 27, 1947, and presented his credentials to His Majesty the 
King of Norway on Apr. 12, 1947, and to His Majesty the King of Denmark on 
July 12, 1947; S. D. Pierce was appointed Canadian Ambassador to Mexico on 
March 27, 1947, and presented his credentials to the President of Mexico on July 17, 
- 1947; J. A. Strong was appointed Canadian Ambassador to Peru on Apr. 4, 1947, 
and presented his credentials on June 21, 1947; L. D. Wilgress was appointed 
Minister to Switzerland with personal rank of Ambassador on Apr. 11, 1947, but 
to date (July 16) has not presented his credentials. J. D. Kearney was appointed 
Canadian High Commissioner in India on June 18, 1947. Maj. Gen. V. W. Odlum, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., was appointed Canadian Ambassador to Turkey on July 7,- 
1947. Jean Désy was appointed Canadian Minister to Italy on Aug. 13, 1947. 


Departmental Appointments.*—Advisory Board on Wildlife Protection.— 
1947. June 6, to be Members: Alexander William Banfield, National Parks Bureau, 
Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa; 
Thomas Lewis Cory, Acting Registrar, Land Registry, Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa; Kenneth William Neatby, 
Director, Science Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa; Victor Edward 
Drick Solman, National Parks Bureau, Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa; James Goldwin Wright, Superintendent of 
Eastern Arctic, Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs, Lands, Parks 
and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazeite. 
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Associate Deputy Ministers—1947. Jan. 14, Alexander Ross, C.M.G.: to be 


Associate Deputy Minister of National Defence. Joseph Etienne Gerard Paul 
Mathieu, D.S.O.: to be Associate Deputy Minister of National Defence. 2 


Atomic Energy Control. Board—1946. Sept. 26, Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton 
and George C. Bateman, formerly Deputy Canadian Member of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board: to be Members for three years. Dr. Paul E. 773 
Gagnon, Director of the Graduate School, Laval University, Quebec, Que., and 
V. W. T. Scully, Deputy Minister of Reconstruction and Supply: to be Members 
for two years. Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton: to be President. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1946. Nov. 5, F. G. Crawford, Toronto,. 
Ont.: to be again a Governor for a further term of three years from Nov. 2, 1946. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1947. Mar. 11, Wilfrid Gordon Mills, 
Deputy Minister of National Defence: to be a Director, effective Feb. 24, vice 
Donovan Bartley Finn, resigned. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1946. Dec. 4, John Duncan MacLean, Ottawa, . 
Ont.: to be Commissioner and Chairman. 1947. Jan. 3, William Clifford Clark, 
Deputy Minister of Finance: to be again a Member of the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board for a term of five years as from Dec. 3, 1946. eee 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1946. Oct. 22, H. A. L. Conn, M.C.: to be ~ 2 
Deputy Chairman, effective Sept. 1, 1946. Major Clifford Merrill Keillor, M.D.: - 
to be an ad hoc Member for one year from Dec. 12, 1946. 1947. Jan. 3, Wing -. 
Cmdr. John Murray Forman, D.F.C.: to be an ad hoc Member, for a further period Se 
of one year from Feb. 1, 1947. Cmdr. Norman Loris Pickersgill, V.D.: to be an 
ad hoc Member for a further period of one year from Feb. 1, 1947. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1947. Feb. 20, W. C. McNamara: to be Assistant —_ a 
Chief Commissioner, vice Charles E. Huntting, resigned and Florent L. M. Arnold, 
Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Member replacing W. C. McNamara. 


Defence Research Board.—1947. Apr. 3, Dr. Charles Herbert Best, Toronto, 
Ont.; Dr. Paul Edouard Gagnon, Quebec, Que.; Col. Robert Dickson Harkness, 
Montreal, Que.; and Dr. Otto Maass, Montreal, Que.: to be Members for a tern Of 39 
two years from Apr. 1, 1947. June 24, J. H. Johnstone, O.B.E., MSc; .Ph=Dee a 
Professor of Physics, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.; and G. M. Shrum, O.BiE be 
M.M., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Department of Physics, University  —__ 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Members for a term of three years oo 
from.Apr. 1, 1947. Ai Aas 3 a 


Dominion Analysts —1946. Sept. 10, H. Bernard, Ottawa Laboratory, Food * 
and Drugs Division; Dr. F. Armstrong, Ottawa Laboratory, Laboratory of Hygiene; 
Miss T. F. Connor, Toronto Laboratory, Food and Drugs Division ; Dr. J. F. Morgan, a 
Ottawa Laboratory, Laboratory of Hygiene; Dr. J. W. Fisher, Ottawa Laboratory, 
Laboratory of Hygiene, Members of the Technical Staff of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare: to be Dominion Analysts. ; 


Deputy Ministers —1946. Nov. 6, Frank Herbert Brown, C.B.E., Toronto, — 
Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Taxation, effective Dec. ie be 
1946. 1947. Jan. 14, Hugh L. Keenleyside: to be Deputy Minister of Minesand 
Resources and Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, effective Mar. 15,35 
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1947. Stewart Bates, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of Fisheries, effective 


Jan. 15, 1947. Wilfrid Gordon Mills, C.M.G.; to be Deputy Minister of National 
Defence. 


Eastern Rocky Mountains Forest Conservation Board.—1947. July 23, Maj.- 
Gen. Howard Kennedy, C.B.E., M.C., B.Sc. , Hampstead, Que.: to be Winienar: 
effective July 17, 1947. 


Foreign Exchange Control Board.—1946. Louis Rasminsky: to be alternate 
Chairman, effective Jan. 1, 1947. 


Hamilton Harbour Commission.—1947. July 18, Louis Charies Flaherty: 
to be a Member vice C. V. Langs, K.C., resigned. 


International Monetary Fund.—1947. Jan. 21, Hon. Douglas Charles Abbott, 
Minister of Finance: to be Governor and also Governor of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development vice Rt. Hon. James Lorimer IIsley. 


Interprovincial Board under the Old Age Pensions Act.—1946. Nov. 5, Hon. 
J. M. Paul Sauve, Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth, Province of Quebec: to 
be a Member vice Hon. Antonio Barrette.. 


Medical Council of Canada.—1946. Oct. 8, D. A. Carmichael, M.D., Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Ottawa Sanatorium, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member for the 
remainder of the term for which the late George 8. McCarthy, M.D., was appointed. 


Merchant Seaman Compensation Board—1946. Nov. 14, W. J. Matthews, 
Chairman; B. J. Roberts, Vice-Chairman and Capt. G. L. C. Johnson: to be 
Members. C. E. Stevens: to be Secretary. 


National Council on Physical Fitness—1947. Apr. 17, Minot Brewer, Frederic- 
ton, N.B.: to be again a Member for a further term of three years from Jan. 1, 1947 
to Dee. 31, 1949. June 13, Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick, Director of Physical Pitness for 
the Province of Stecnthevan: to be a Member vice W. A. Wellband, resigned, 
effective from Apr. 1, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1947. June 24, Ernest Lee, Director of 
Recreational and Physical Education in the Province of British Columbia: to be a 
Member vice Jerry Mathison, resigned, effective from July 1, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1948. 


National Film Board.—1946. Oct. 22, Dr. J. G. Bouchard, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, and Donald Cameron, Director of Extension, University 
of Alberta: to be Members for a period of three years from Aug. 31, 1946. 1947. 
Jan. 9, Ross McLean, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Government Film Commissioner for a 
period of three years. Jan. 28, M. M. MacLean, Department of Labour: to be 
again a Member for a further period of three years from Jan. 12, 1947. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1946. Sept. 17, Jean Chauvin, Montreal, Que.: 
to be a Member of the Board of Trustees. 


National Research Council.—1947. Apr. 11, Dr. C. H.-Best, University of 
Toronto; Dr. L. P. Dugal, Laval University; Dr. Robert Newton, President, 
University of Alberta; Dr. W. Penfield, McGill University; and Dr. H. J. Rowton 
Chairman, New Brunswick Resources Development Board: to be Members for a 
term of three years expiring Mar. 31, 1950. 


Northwest Territories Council—1947. Feb. 20, John G. McNiven, M.A.Sc., 
Yellowknife, N.W.T.: to be a Member vice K. R. Daly, resigned, 
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Permanent Joint Board on Defence.—1947. Jan. 21, Acting Commodore F. L. 
Houghton, C.B.E., Assistant Chief of Naval Staff: to be Naval Member of the 
Canadian Section effective Feb. 1, 1947, vice Commodore H. G. DeWolf, C.B.E., 
1) 8:0, 25.6: 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1946. Sept. 12, J. G. Bisson, O.B.E., 
Montreal, Que.: to be Chief Commissioner. 1947. June 19, C. A. L. Murchison, 
K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Member for a term of five years from June 1, 1947, 
vice G. W. Ritchie, resigned. 


War Assets Corporation.—1947. June 17, Hugh Lawson, Toronto, Ont.; 
J.B. Ward, Montreal, Que.; A. E. McMaster, General Manager; and E. R. Birchard, 
Vice-President in Charge of Merchandising: to be again Directors for a further 
term of three years from July 12, 1947. 


Judicial Appointments.*—County and District Courts —1946. Oct. 30, 
J. H. Sissons, Grande Prairie, Alta.: to be a Judge of the District Court of the - 
District of Southern Alberta and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. — 
His Honour William Gladstone Ross, Judge of the District Court of the Judicial 
District of Moosomin, Sask.: to be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench 
for Saskatchewan. George M. Morrison, K.C., Sydney, N.S.: to be a Judge of 
the County Court of District Seven in the said Province. Nov. 26, His Honour 
Albert John Gordon, a Junior Judge of the County Court for the County of Essex, 
Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Essex, Ont. and a Local 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Nov. 28, J. C. Anderson, K.C., 
Oshawa, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Hastings in the 
said Province, and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 1947. 
Feb. 5, Stanley Chandos Staveley Kerr, M.B.E., K.C., Edmonton, Alta.: to be a 
Judge of the District Court of the District of Northern Alberta and also a Local 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Feb. 25, Lawrence Hudson Phinney: 
to be Judge of the Juvenile Court for the Court of Dawson, Yukon. James Aubrey 
Simmons, J.P.: to be Judge of the Juvenile Court for the taxation area of Whitehorse, 
N.W.T. Mar. 4, Charles J. Jones, K.C., Woodstock, N.B.: to be Judge of the 
County Courts for the counties of Charlotte, Carleton, Victoria and Madawaska 
in the Province of New Brunswick. Apr. 29, Eric P. Dawson, Nelson, B.C.: to be 
Judge of the County Court of West Kootenay, B.C. and also a Local Judge of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia. 


Higher Courts—1946. Sept. 4, His Honour John Charles Alexander Cameron, 
a Judge of the County Court for the County of Hastings, Ont.: to be a Puisne Judge 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada. Oct. 30, His Honour James Boyd McBride, 
a Judge of the District Court of the District of Northern Alberta: to be a Judge of 
the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and ex officio a Judge of the 
Appellate Division of the said Court. Hon. George Bligh O’Connor, a Judge of the 
Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be a Judge of the Appellate 
Division of the said Court and ex officio a Judge of the Trial Division of the said 
Court.’ John B. Aylesworth, K.C., Windsor, Ont.: to be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and a member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio 
a member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. G. A. Gale, K.C., Toronto, 
Ont.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a member Sy; the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario and ex officio a member of the Court of Appeal for 


* Extracts from the Canada‘%Gazette, 
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- Ontario. Hon. Orville Sievwright Tyndale, a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court of 
the Province of Quebec: to be the Puisne Judge of the Superior Court of the said 
Province to perform the duties of Chief Justice of the Superior Court in the District 
of Montreal. Hon. Percy McCuaig Anderson, a Judge of His Majesty’s Court 
of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Saskat- 
chewan and ex officio a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Saskat- 
chewan. Nov. 5, Wilfrid Edge, K.C., Quebec, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the District of Quebec, in the Province of Quebec. Nov. 20, 
Alexander John Campbell, Montreal, Que.: to be Puisne Judge of the Superior 
Court for the District of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec. Dec. 10, E. K. 
Williams, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench 
for Manitoba. J. B. Coyne, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the Court of 
Appeal for Manitoba and ex officio a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Mani- 
toba. Dec. 27, Paul C. Casey, K.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec, effective Jan. 7, 1947. 
1947. Jan. 7, George J. Tweedy, K.C., Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature of Prince Edward Island and Vice-Chancellor of 
the Court of Chancery of the said Province. Mar. 4, Alfred S. Marriott, Toronto, 
Ont., one of the Assistant Masters of the Supreme Court of Ontario: to be Registrar 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada on its Admiralty Side for the Ontario Admiralty 
District. Apr. 1, Gerald Fauteux, K.C., Montreal, Que.: to be Puisne Judge of 
the Superior Court for the District of Montreal, Que. 


Commissioners. *—1946. Oct. 11, Roy T. Graham, K.C., Clerk Assistant, 
House of Commons: to be a Commissioner to administer the Oath of Allegiance to 
members elected to the House of Commons of Canada. 1947. Jan. 7, Hon. Mark 
Rudolph MacGuigan, Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature for the Province 
of Prince Edward Island and Master of the Rolls of Chancery: to be a Commissioner 
ver dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance and other 
oaths in the Province of Prince Edward Island. Jan. 14, Hon. James Wilfred 
Estey and Hon. Ivan Cleveland Rand, Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Canada: and Hon. Charles Gerald O’Connor and Hon. John Charles Alexander 
Cameron, Puisne Judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada: to be Commissioners 
per dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance and other 
oaths within the Dominion of Canada. Hon. Peter Joseph Hughes, Judge of the 
Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: to be a Commissioner 
per dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance and other 
oaths within the Province of New Brunswick. Hon. Jules Arthur Gagne and Hon. 
Paul C. Casey, Puisne Judges of the Court of King’s Bench for the Province of 
Quebec; and Hon. Frederick Thomas Collins, Hon. Alexander John Campbell, 
Hon. Thomas Wilfrid Edge, Hon. Joseph Dalma Landry and Hon. J. Emile Ferron, 
Puisne Judges of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec: to be Commissioners 
per dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance and other 
oaths within the Province of Quebec. Hon. John Bell Aylesworth, Hon. Robert 
Everett Laidlaw, Hon. Dalton Courtwright Wells, Hon. Perey Edwin Frederick 
Smily, Hon. Walter Frank Schroeder, Hon. John Leonard Wilson, Hon. Arthur 
Mahony LeBel, Hon. Russell Williams Treleaven, Hon. George Alexander Gale 
and Hon. Jean Charles Genest, Judges of the Supreme Court of Ontario: to be 
Commissioners per dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance 


* Extracts from the Canada ‘Gazette. 
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and other oaths within the Province of Ontario. Hon. James Bowes Coyne and 
Hon. Hjalmar August Bergman, Judges of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba ; and 
Hon. Esten Kenneth Williams, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench for 
Manitoba: to be Commissioners per dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer 
the Oath of Allegiance and other oaths within the Province of Manitoba. Hon. : 
Donald Alexander McNiven and Hon. William Gladstone Ross, Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan: to be Commissioners per dedimus 
potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance and other oaths within 
the Province of Saskatchewan. Hon. Harold Hayward Parlee, Judge of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta; and Hon. Clinton J. Ford, 
Hon. Hugh John Macdonald and Hon. James Boyd McBride, Judges of the Trial 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be Commissioners per dedimus potes- 
‘atem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance and other oaths within the 
Province of British Columbia. Apr. 29, Dr. J. D. Babbitt of the Division of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, National Research Council; P. Gishler, of the Division 
of Chemistry, National Research Council and J. A. Fournier, Department of Mines 
and Resources: to be Assay Commissioners. June 27, Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick : 
Drummond Hogg, of the Supreme Court of Ontario: to be a Commissioner to make 
inquiry into the circumstances respecting the alleged misbehaviour of His Honour 
John Claude Manley German, Judge of the County Court for the Counties of 
Northumberland and Durham, in the Province of Ontario. July 18, Hon. Mr. 
Justice Henry Irvine Bird: to be a ‘Commissioner, pursuant to the Inquiries Act, 
to inquire into the claims of persons of the Japanese race regarding the management 
and sale of their real and personal property by the Custodian. 


. 
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Section 2.—Dominion Legislation, 1946 


Legislation of the Second Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Mar. 14 
1946 to Aug. 31, 1946 | a 


Nore.—This classified list of Dominion Legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the full implication of the legislation 
The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred to the Statutes themselves. Adequate 
references are given in this summary. 


NT Da a a a a : - ; 
Chapter nf 


and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Citizenship and 
Immigration— ; 
15 June 27 | The Canadian Citizenship Act. This Act establishes and recognizes Canadian citizen- _ 
ship and provides facilities for any person, not a natural-born Canadian but possessing — 
the qualifications defined in the Act, to become a Canadian citizen if he so desires. 


54 Aug. 31 | An Act to Amend the Immigration Act (c. 93, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) brings ae 
this Act into line with the Canadian Citizenship Act by amending the definitions = 
of Canadian citizen and Canadian domicile and laying down rules re acquisition ; 
and loss of Canadian domicile. ‘ % 


Finance and 
Taxation— 
te Apr eo The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1 946 grants payment, out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, of $273,197,945-73 for defraying expenses of the public service during the 
fiscal year 1946-47 being one-sixth of the amount of the main estimates. Authority 
is also granted for the raising of sums required for the redeeming of certain loans 


aS) 


or obligations. a 


a 

The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1946 grants payment of $4,938,873-32, out of the Con- __ a 
solidated Revenue Fund, for defraying expenses of the public service, based on ; 
further supplementary estimates for the fiscal year 1945-46. ee: 


Apr. 


(Se) 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Mar. 14, 
1946 to Aug. 31, 1946—continued 


Chapter 
d 


an Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance and. 
Taxation—concl. : 

3 May 28 The Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1946 grants payment out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of $136,598,972-86 for defraying expenses of the public service during the fiscal 
year 1946-47, being one-twelfth of the items contained in the main estimates to- 
gether with additional sums of $2,327,018-33 being one-twelfth of the amount set 
forth in Schedule A and $64, 911, 397-66, being one-sixth of the amount set forth in 
Schedule B to the Act. 


12 May 28 The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946. By this Act the Government 
of Canada extends to the Government of the United Kingdom a credit of 
$1, 250,000,000 which may be drawn upon any time prior to Dec. 31, 1951. The 
purpose of this credit is to facilitate purchases by the United Kingdom of goods 
and services in Canada, to assist the United Kingdom to meet post-war deficits 
and to maintain adequate reserves to assume the obligations of multilateral trade. 
The indebtedness of the United Kingdom to Canada with respect to the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan is cancelled. 


14 June 27 The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1946 authorizes the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, of $136,598,972-86 for defraying expenses of the public service for 
the fiscal year 1946-47, being one-twelfth of the amount of the main estimates. 


18 July 26 The Appropriation Act, No. &, 1946 grants payment of $136,598,972-86, out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, for defraying expenses of the public service for the 
fiscal year 1946-47, being one-twelfth of the amount of the main estimates. 


38 Aug. 31 The-Canada- United Kingdom Income Tax Agreement Act, 1946 approves an agreement 
between Canada and the United Kingdom for the avoidance of double taxation and 
the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income. 


39 Aug. 31 The Canada-United Kingdom Succession Duty Agreement Act, 1946 approves an agree- 
ment between Canada and the United Kingdom for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to duties on estates of deceased 
persons. 


45 Aug. 31 | An Act to Amend the Customs Tariff (c. 44, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). This 
Act makes certain changes in the Schedule A to the Customs Tariff. 


46 Aug. 31 An Act to Amend the Dominion Succession Duty Act (c. 14, 1940-41 and amendments) 
doubles the Dominion rates of succession duty, but the duty paid to any province 
on the same estate will be allowed as a credit against the Dominion. duty up to 
one-half the Dominion duty. 


47 Aug. 31 An Act to Amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 (c. 32, 1940 and amendments). By 
this amendment, the rate of tax applying on profits in excess of 1162 p.c. of standard 
profits was decreased from 20 p.c. to 15 p.c. effective Jan. 1, 1947; sale proprietor- 

: ships and partnerships were exempt entirely from the excess profits tax; and the 
flat 22 p.c. rate on the profits of corporations or joint stock companies was repealed. 


48 Aug. 31 An Act to Amend the Excise Act, 1934 (ce. 52, 1934 and amendments). The amendments 
under this Act concern the transfer of goods in bond, regulations re spirits used for 
certain purposes, and a decrease in the duty on cigars. 


53 Aug. 31 The Foreign Exchange Control Act provides for the continuation in peacetime of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. 


55 Aug. 31 An Act to Amend the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). These 
amendments include a complete revision of the personal income tax structure with 
increased exemption; increase in tax rates on corporation incomes; revision of taxa- 
tion on co-operatives; and the establishment of income tax appeal boards. . 


65 Aug. 31 An Act to Amend the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
increases the tax on premiums received by insurance companies, makes minor 
amendments to the securities transfer tax, provides for a straight tax of .25 p.c. on 
cigars and repeals Schedule II of the Act. 
Justice— 
5 May 28 | An Act to Amend the Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). These 
amendments are concerned with the holding of race meetings. 


20 July 26 | An Act to Amend the Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) brings Alberta 
completely under the provisions of the Criminal Code and makes provisions for 
trial without jury by consent in that province, and for six jurors to be sworn in cases 
of trial by jury. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Mar. 14, 


1946 to Aug. 31, 1946—continued 


Chapter 
and 


Date of Assent 


Justice—concl.— 
22 July 26 
56 Aug. 31 
44 Aug. 31 
73 Aug. 31 
Labour— 
68 Aug. 31 
Mines and 
Resources— 
9 May 28 
13 May 28 
35 July 26 
National 
Defence— 
17 June 27 
32 July: 26 


National Health 
and Welfare— 
11 May 28 


23 July 26 


50 Aug. 31 


Printing and 
Stationery— 
27 July 26 


28 July 26 


Synopsis 


An Actto Amend the Exchequer Court Act (c. 34, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments)amends 
the constitution of the Court to include three Puisne Judges instead of two. 


The Judges Act, 1946 sets forth new salary rates for Judges of Dominion and Pro- 
vincial courts, together with regulations concerning travelling allowances, 
annuities, tenure of office, residence, retirement, ete. All previous legislation on 
such matters is repealed. 


An Act to Amend the Combines Investigation Act (c. 26, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
places the administration of the Act under the Minister of Justice and makes a 
number of amendments re the appointment of deputy commissioners, investigation 
of complaints, ete. 


An Act respecting War Crimes re-enacts the War Crimes Regulations (Canada) 
enacted as of Aug. 30, 1945, which deal with the custody, trial and punishment of 
persons charged with or suspected of war crimes. . 


An Act to Amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (c. 44, 1940 and amendment) 
recasts a great part of the original legislation. Provision for the counting of service 
in the Armed Forces as insurable employment is also included. 


The National Parks (Boundaries) Amendment Act, 1946 (c. 33, 1930) redefines the 
boundaries of certain National Parks. 


An Act to Amend the Yukon Quartz Mining Act (c. 217, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
makes certain amendments respecting the staking of claims, the grouping of claims 
for working, and the protection of service and ex-service personnel from forfeiture 
of claims. 


An Act to Amend the Yukon Placer Mining Act (c. 216, R.S.C. 1927). Claims held by 


members of the Services are exempt for one year from legislation respecting for- 
feiture of claims. Also export of gold from the Territory without payment of 
royalty is prohibited. 


An Act to Amend the Naval Service Act, 1944 (c. 23, 1944) authorizes the establishment 
of the Royal Canadian Sea Cadet Corps to consist of boys 12 to 18 years of age who 
voluntarily apply for membership. 


An Act to Amend the Royal Canadian Air Force Act (c. 15, 1940) authorizes the forma- 
tion of Royal Canadian Air Cadet Squadrons to consist of boys 15 to 18 years of 
age who voluntarily apply for membership. A 


An Act to Amend the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, 1929 (c. 49, 1929 and amendments) 
makes minor amendments in the legislation respecting the sale of narcotics. 


An Act to Amend the Food and Drugs Act (c. 76, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) repeals — 
Part IT of the Act respecting the sale and labelling of honey and makes certain 
oe seus regarding the distribution of food and drugs in the interests 
of the public. 


An Act to Amend the Family Allowances Act, 1944 (c. 40, 1944-45) amends the sections 
respecting cessation of payment and payment to persons other than parents in 
certain cases. 


An Act to Amend the Public Printing and Stationery Act (c. 162, R.S.C. 1927). Legis- 
lation regarding the duties of the clerk of the Printing Committee of the House 
of Commons is repealed. i 


An Act to Amend the Public Printing and Stationery Act (ec. 162, R.S.C. 1927 and 
amendments). 
Printer out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for carrying out the provisions of 
the Act is increased from $700,000 to $2,000,000. 


By this Act the amounts that may be advanced to the King’s — 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Mar. 14, 
1946 to Aug. 31, 1946—continued 


Chapter 
and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Trade and 
Commerce— 
8 May 28 | An Act to Amend the Export Act (c. 63, R.S.C. 1927) repeals legislation prohibiting 
the export of certain wild game. 


26 July 26 | The Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946. This Act provides legislation respecting the 
marking of gold, silver, platinum and plated articles sold in Canada or imported 
into Canada by dealers. 


40 Aug. 31 The Canadian Commercial Corporation Act authorizes the establishment of the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation, a Crown-owned Company, the purpose of which 
is to assist in the development of trade between Canada and other nations. 


49 Aug. 31 | An Act to Amend the Export Credits Insurance Act (c. 39, 1944-45 and amendments) 
makes a number of administrative amendments to the Act. 


Transportation— 
4 May 28 An Act respecting the appointment of Auditors for National Railways provides 
for the appointment of independent auditors for 1946 to make a continuous audit 
of the Accounts of the National Railways. 


10 May 28 | An Act to Amend the Navigable Waters’ Protection Act (c. 140, R.S.C. 1927) makes 
a minor amendment regarding approval of works constructed in navigable waters. 


19 July 26 An Act respecting Canadian National Railways and the Acquisition of the Manitoba Railway 
provides for the purchase and acquisition by the Canadian National Railways of 
the property of the Manitoba Railway Company. 


21 J uly 26 An Act to Amend the Department of Transport Stores Act (ec. 28, 1937 and amendment) 
a Ares Le inventory of stores at the end of each fiscal year from $1,250,000 to 
, 600, 000. 


30 July 26 | An Act to Amend the Railway Act (c. 170, R.S.C. 1927) makes a minor amendment 
regarding trains moving in reverse. 


41 Aug. 31 | An Act respecting the Construction of a Line of Railway by Canadian National Railway 
Company, from Barrauteto Kiask Falls on the Bell River, in the Province of Quebec 
ap netics the construction of the said railway line at an estimated cost of | 

125,000. 


42 Aug. 31 Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1946 authorizes the provision 
of moneys to meet capital expenditures made and capital indebtedness incurred 
by the Canadian National Railways during 1946 and authorizes the guarantee by 
the Government of certain securities to be issued by the Canadian National 
Railways. 


67 Aug. 31 The Toronto Harbour Commissioners’ Act, 1946 authorizes that Commission to 
purchase certain lands from the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Veterans Affairs 
and Pensions— 
33 July 26 | An Act to Amend the Soldier Settlement Act (c. 188, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) 
reduces the rate of interest in the case of Settlers who are Veterans of two wars as 
of 1942 or date of enlistment and in the case of other settlers as of 1944. 


34 July 26 The Women’s Royal Naval Services and the South African Military Nursing Service 
(Benefits) Act. Under this Act, persons who served in these Services are classified 
as veterans and as such are entitled to all rights, privileges and benefits conferred 
by veteran legislation. 


36 Aug. 31 The Allied Veterans Benefits Act—By this Act persons domiciled in Canada who 
served in the Forces of an other allied Nation and returned to Canada are entitled 
to certain benefits conferred by veteran legislation. 


43 Aug. 31 The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act confers pension rights upon certain groups 
of persons who rendered valiant service in the War but who were not attested as 
members of the Forces, including merchant seamen, salt-water fishermen, auxiliary 
services personnel, Canadian overseas fire fighters, R.C.M.P. personnel, air raid 
precautions workers, welfare workers and Canadian civilian air crew of the Royal 
Air Force Transport Command. 


52 Aug. 31 The Fire Fighters War Service Benefits Act provides for the payment of gratuities to 
Canadian fire fighters who served in the United Kingdom and grants to them 
certain benefits provided under veteran legislation. 


\ 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Mar. 14, 
1946 to Aug, 31, 1946—continued 


——eeessSsSsSsSsSSSaSaS9a9SaS9mS SSS 
Chapter 


and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


ISN a rn 


Veterans Affairs 
and Pensions— 
conel. 


59 Aug. 31 | An Actto Amend the Militia Pension Act (c. 133, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) requires 


all new members of the three Permanent Forces to contribute to a pension fund 
whereas formerly only officers and: warrant officers contributed and only their 
widows and children were protected. The Act is thus brought into line with the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act. 


An Act to Amend the Pension Act (c. 157, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). These 
amendments deal mainly with pensions to dependents, equal pensions for men and 
women, extension of benefits to Canadians who served in the forces of Allied nations 
and the placing of home-service veterans on the same basis as overseas veterans 
for awards. ; 


62 Aug. 31 


The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946 provides for the reinstatement in 
civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other designated 
persons. 


63 Aug. 31 


The Special Operators War Service Benefits Act confers all rehabilitation, pension and 
other veteran benefits upon about seventy men who were recruited in Canada 
by United Kingdom authorities and sent to enemy areas for special war duties. 


64 Aug. 31 


66 Aug. 31 | The Supervisors War Service Benefits Act confers on certain supervisors in the Auxiliary 


Services certain rehabilitation, pension and other veteran benefits. 
69 Aug. 31 The Veterans’ Business and Professional Loans Act enables a veteran to borrow ‘rom — 
a chartered bank a sum up to $3,000 at 5 p.c. interest to assist in his establishment 

in business or professionally. : 


An Act to Amend the Veterans’ Land Act, 1 942 (c. 33, 1942-43 and amendment) increases 
the amount of loan permissible and extends the benefits of the Act to tenant farmers 
and to farmers holding land under agreement for sale. 


70 Aug. 31 


An Act to Amend the Veterans Rehabilitation Act (c. 35, 1945) authorizes loans to 
student veterans and makes other lmprovements in the provisions for assisting 
veterans in education and trade training. : : 


71 Aug. 31 


An Act to amend the Veterans Rehabilitation Act (University Grant) (c. 35, 1945) author- 
izes grants to universities, not exceeding $150 per veteran student, for the provision 
Be par one equipment, staff and services required to meet the increase in en- 
rolment. : : - 


An Act to Amend ihe War Service Grants Act, 1944 (e. 51, 1944-45 and amendment). 
These amendments concern mainly the computation of supplementary grants and 
the entitlement to credit by dependents of deceased veterans. ‘ 


72 .Aug. 31 


74 Aug. 31 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946 replaces the War Veterans’ Allowance Act,.. 
1930 and Orders in Council dealing with such allowances. The new legislation 
covering veterans of two wars increases the basic monthly allowances and permits 
the recipient to have certain other income.. Women veterans are made eligible | 
for its benefits at 55 years of age. 


75 Aug. 31 


Miscellaneous— : 
6 May 28 | An Act to Amend the Department of External Affairs Act (c. 65, R.S.C. 1927). Under 
this amendment a Minister of the Crown shall preside over the Department rather 


than the Prime Minister. 
7 May 28 1 The Explosives Act, 1946 lays down new regulations concerning the manufacture, 
R.S.C. 1927) is repealed. 


An Act to Amend the Feeding Stuffs Act, 1937 (c. 30, 1937) brings certain live-stock 
feeds under Government regulation. ang 


16 June 27 


24 July 26 The Government Companies Operation Act. Regulations respecting the operation of. 


Government Companies are laid down by this Act. 

25 July 26 An Act to Amend the House of Commons Act (c. 145, R.S.C. 1927). Legislation pro- 
viding credits for sums required for the payment of indemnities and expenses of 
ce cea salaries and allowances of other employees of the House of Commons 
is repealed. 


testing, sale, storage and importation of explosives. The Explosives Act (e. 62 55a 3 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twentieth Parliament, Mar. 14, 
1946 to Aug. 31, 1946—concluded 
eee 

Chapter 
d 


an Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


a eS 


Miscellaneous— 
concl. 

29 July 26 | An Act to Amend the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (c. 45, 1912) repeals legis- 

lation whereby the population of the territories added to the Province of Quebec 
under the Act of 1912 should be excluded from the Province for. purposes of read- 
justment of representation in the House of Commons. 

ol July 26 An Act to Amend the Research Council Act (c. 177, R.S.C. 1927) provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research 
and also for the appointment of a Vice-President (Administration), a Vice-President 
(Scientific) and two additional Members to the Council. Certain additional 
powers are also given to the Council particularly with respect to the incorporation 
and control of companies. 

37 Aug. 31 The Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 authorizes the establishment of an Atomic 


Energy Control Board, the purpose of which is to control and supervise the develop- 
ment, application and use of atomic energy so as to enable Canada to participate 
effectively in measures of international atomic control. 


An Act to Amend the Federal District Commission Act, 1927 (c. 55, R.S.C. 1927 and 
amendments) provides a lump sum of $3,000,000 from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund for construction and development work in the National Capital District and 
increases the annual vote from $200,000 to $300,000 for maintenance and improve- 
ments. : 


An Act to Amend the Meat and Canned Foods Act (c. 77, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments). 
Legislation requiring canned fish and shellfish to be labelled with the place or 
province where packed is removed. 


51 Aug. 31 


57 Aug. 31 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act extends workmen’s compensation benefits 
‘to merchant seamen not already covered by existing Dominion or provincial 
legislation. 


An Act to Amend the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945 (ec. 25, 1945) 
advances the expiration date of the Act to Mar. 31, 1947, or the Sixtieth day after 
Parliament meets during 1947, whichever date is the earlier. 


—_—$———— 


58 Aug. 31 


60 Aug. 31 


Statutory Holidays, 1948 


Wew- year’s Days ooo. cao. Jair 1 Dominion Day 235) Sree July. * <1 
ONE MTG 215; . < ule ockwin'der sce Mar. 26 Dabo ago eye es oR eee Sept. 6 
Taser Monday... 2s... . S200. Mar. 29 Thanksziving Day...... When Proclaimed? 
Wictoria, Day......... PMs eto aie May 24 Remembrance Day.............. Nov. 11 
King’s Birthday....... When Proclaimed! Christmas Day.......... eh OR rte Dec. 25 


1 June 9, 1947. 2 Oct. 13, 1947. 


APPENDIX I 
Foreign Trade of Canada, 1946-47 


Chapter XXIII of this volume includes foreign trade figures for the calendar 
year 1946. However, at the time of going to press, it is possible to give monthly 
figures up to the cnd of August 1947; these are shown in the following table 
together with monthly data for 1946 which are given for purposes of comparison. 


It will be noted that domestic exports have shown a decided increase in each 
of the first seven months of 1947 as compared with the same months of 1946. Imports 
over the total period given have also shown an increase in each month over the — 


previous year. 
1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Months, January, 1946-June, 1947 wag 


Nors.—Figures for the calendar years 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1948 are given at p. 1059 of the 1943-44 Year ~ 
Book and 1944 figures at p. 1163 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Imports . Domestic Exports Total Trade 
Month 

1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 

$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
JANUALS Marne oe. Soke: 140, 309 173, 782 189, 090 208, 639 331, 653 384, 267 ‘ 
BEDRIATY elt sc Sev OR 116, 996 177,090 153, 143 179, 505 271,731 358,926 — | 
Bite are res Oe cached eee 139,949 208, 891 178,377 208, 973 319,921 420,777 a 
UDELL eer arts aiova.s x cee 160, 765 225, 611 178, 488 190, 864 : 341,027 419, 009 S 
MAV ae: cae. 2 aa hae hare 164, 197 240, 308 196, 978 267, 807 363, 034 511, 546 — 
UNO nce Wectan cers maatee nee 157, 658 231,052 166, 697 272,672 326, 430 507,447 
DULY Moke oikiocta sy sis coe pote 161,615 226, 813 188, 706 236, 574 352, 878 466,449 
PARTE US so eats si che cheaper 4 163, 224 204, 593 242, 685 221,297 409, 218 429, 428 
Deppemibern. Gee sald dese te 156, 096 - 169,779 - 328,013 - 
Oclober pica seaman Base, 186,393 - 204, 150 - 393,001 - 
BNGY.GEIDOPS Jy cto), cusrdaa yey 198, 164 = 232,219 = 433 , 302 - 
Decemner te: ccaat arenas 181,913 - 211,903 | - 396, 237 - 

POURS aortic thea iis 1,927,279 = 2,812,215 - 4,266,445 - i a 
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APPENDIX II 
Survey of Production, 1944-45 


The enterprises engaged in the production of commodities showed, in 1945, a 
decline in all industries except forestry, fisheries, construction, and custom and 
repair in gross value from the previous year. The total net value of output of 
primary production was 8-8 p.c. less than in 1944 and 9-5 p.c. less in the secondary 
activities. Table 2 shows the value of production for 1944-45 by provinces. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1944 and 1945 


Nort.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and process supplies consuméd in the production process. 


Per- Per- 
1944 1945 centage | centage 
' ; Change of Net 
Industry >  ] —_——_—_—______————|| in Net | Value to 
‘ vou ioe Net 
945 from roduc- 
‘Gross Net Gross Net 1944 tion 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
Agriculture>.~......:... 1,918, 212,000} 1,533,372, 000} 1,683, 237,000} 1,284, 682,000! —16-22 21-12 
HOLOSUPy Sneek ook ea. oo 887,973,532] 507,357,605 964, 237,446}  550,970,574)| +8-60 9-06 
HH ISHOMES Pats ko chs se 123, 705, 565 76, 889, 487 158, 202, 990 85,373, 768)) +11-03 1-40 
FL RAPPING seat. ese sss... 23,988, 773 23, 988,773 21,505, 447 21,505, 447] —10-35 0-35 
i PeevbeY cas.) «Se a 897,407,212} 454,022,468] 766,721,126} 413,576,800] —8-91 6-80 
Electric Power......... 215,246,391) | 209,757,908] 215,105,473} 210,036,214) +0-13 3°45 
Less duplication in 
forest production!...... 78,294,000 61, 357, 8383 80,641,000 64,501,946) +6-12 1-06 
Totals, Primary 
Production....... 3, 988, 239, 473] 2,744,030, 408] 3, 728,368,482] 2,501, 642,857] —8-83 41-12 
Construction............ 449, 838,059} 249,087,017] 543,579,833] 267,957,837] -+7-60 4-40 
Custom and repair...... 243,424,000) 165,174,000) 262,621,000] 178,200,000] -+7-89 2-93 
Manufactures........... 9,073,692,519| 4,015, 776,010) 8,250,368, 866) 3,564,315, 899] —11-24 58-59 
Totals, Secondary 
PROCUCUION: os 5.0.0. 9,766, 954,578} 4,429, 987,027} 9,056, 569,699] 4,010,473, 736 —9-47 65-92 
Less duplication in 
manufactures?......... 1,160,974, 424 437,045,069), 1,115,088,613 428, 243,781)| —2-01 7-04 
Grand Totals...... 12,594, 219,627) 6,736,972,366/11,669,849,668| 6,083,872,812] —9-69 100-00 
1 Eliminates duplication between the agriculture and forestry totals. 2 Hliminates duplication under 


‘*Manufactures’’; this item includes sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., which are also included under 
other headings above. 
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SE Sm gee ance ET ee a eee cease et a 
2.—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Provinces, 1944 and 1945 : 


sss SSS SS See 


1944 1945 mm 

Pa a a a eee 
: Net Value Net Value 
Province Gross : Se RRCSETRENR ST Scraper 
Value er alue er 
Amount PAC. Caniia! Amount B.C Capics 
$ $ $ $ $ $ : 

PGanse eee 32, 865, 329 18, 850,736] 0-28 | 207-15 36,431,776} 20,604,911] 0-34]. 2923-97 
INES Goons bod 342,965,225]. 193,327,946 2-87 | 315-90 338,522,173} 182,724,409 3-01 294-24 
IN eee eee od 249,614,350} 135,376,199} 2-01 | 293-02 254,962,964] 133,984,112) 2-20] 286-29 

Que Seas: 3,694, 059, 531)1, 899,594,337] 28-20 | 549-74 3,308, 798, 968] 1, 694,335,871] 27-85 | 475-80 - 
Ont ate ot. 5,347, 245, 7652, 682,709,260] 39-81 | 676-60 5,051, 713, 237 2,499, 527,223) 41-09 624-26 
Waniesen 587,765,693} 313,093,535 4-65 | 427-72 560,731,469] 288,608, 923 4-74 392-13 
Sasketen ... 740,052,295; 528,818,265} 7-85 | 625-08 575, 140, 633] 364,706,923} 5-99 | 431-61 
Abate ees oA 655, 354, 857; 416, 120, 352 6-18 | 508-70 599,366,498] 359, 235, 626 5-90 434-91 
dO Olah, Si ehaee 938,643,866] 543,947,198] 8-07 | 583-63 939,029,406] 535,488,648] 8-81 | 564-27 
Yukon and X : 
NeW te ir 5, 652, 716 5, 134,538] 0-08 | 302-03 5, 152, 544 4,656,166} 0-07 | 273-89 


Canada... ./12,594,219,627/6, 736,972,366] 100-00 | 562-59 11,669,849,668] 6, 083,872,812] 100-00 — 602-01 ; 


1 Based on population estimates given on p. 100. 


3.—Forest Products Duplication, by Provinces, 1940-45 


; 7 = 


Peo ince 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

$ $ $ $ $ ee 

Prince Bdward Island. ....- 380, 007 338, 557 341, 849 527,387 726,476 759, 072 

Noveseotin. (nsei,. eee 3,603,000 | 3,068,486 | 3,026,753 |- 4,030,038 | 4,342'399 | 4, 511/241 

New Brunswick. <. ... 4,344,000 | 4,624,540 | 5,777,953 | 7,242,136 | 6,371,359 | 6.416.520. 

Oita Or 2 eS 18,759,000 | 18,870,102 | 22/522,617 | 30,561/650 | 27°005;001 | 997942" t62 
Giro s-  . 10,343,000 | 8,597,886 | 9,258,912 | 12,669,823 | 13,997,398 | 13/733°690 
Manitoba i... a ae, 1,533,000 | 1,351,352 | 1,316,314 | 2,178,726 | 1/942'755 | 2’083'649. 

Saclestehewan........... 2,012,000 | 2,296,944 | 2,269,398 | 3'528'987 | 2’908'955 | 9’ 980'208 

Mibettatie 2 cents 1,773,000 | 1,538,009 | 1,594,048 | 2/131/639 | 2'542'974 | 9°572°367 
British Columbia... 907120 946,000 914.267 866,596 | 1,130,928 | 1/521/916 | 1/502'947 

Totals................} 43,693,007 | 41,600,143 | 46,974,440 | 64,000,614 | 61,357,833 64,501,946 


——_ a re ee = . 7 : iv 
4.—Net Value of Production in the Processing Industries, 1940-45 


Industry 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ °. $ $ $ $ $ 
Fish curing and packing... 13,163, 500} 17,423,054] 20,969,913] 20,588,039] 22,066,801] 30,529,102 
Sawmilling...... es ----| 61,700,043} 76, 660, 254| 91,206,949] 91,714, 000] 96/528"955| 103,153,766 
Non-ferrous metal smelting..| 98,059,288] 119,736,204] 125,881/047| 111/857'020| 174'499'103 89,898,878 
Pulp and paper........... - 158, 230,575) 174, 555, 041) 165, 193, 627| 165,485,944] 123'303/038] 180-401.885 
Cofient seer war eee 8,715,422} 9,279,164} 10,213,916] 7,152,763| 6,882/354| 9°4167496 
Clay products. .22 0101010177 4,922,319) 5,806,763] 5, 630,484] 5,346,386] 5,478,923}. 6.938/409 
Limes <8 oe 8,593,009) 4,161,412} 3,932,279] 4,908,510] 5,005,235 4°663°859 
Salve a ee 2,461,482) 2,676,533] 3,173,755] 3,648,854] 3.287'660| 37241" 456 
Matalegee oo oe 350,845,638) 410,298,515] 426,201,970| 410,701,516] 437,045,069 428,243,781 
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- APPENDIX III 
CHRONOLOGY 


In continuance of the Chronology at pp. 46-56 of this volume. 


1947. Jan. 1, In the King’s New Year’s Honours 


List, James G. Gardiner and Ian A. Mac- 
kenzie made members of Imperial Privy 
Council. Canadian Citizenship ' Act 
came into force. Jan. 13, The Privy 
Council, London, England, expressed 
the view that no barriers remain in 
the way of making the Supreme Court 
at Ottawa the final Court of Canada. 
Jan. 14, Canada elected to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 
Jan. 30, The Third Session of Canada’s 
Twentieth Parliament opened. Montreal- 
Cartier seat (occupied by Fred Rose) 
immediately declared vacant. By- 
election held Mar. 31 with the Liberal 
Party winning seat. Feb. 12, Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King presented 
to the House of Commons a statement 
of principles for peacetime defence 
co-operation between Canada and the 
United States. Feb. 28-Mar. 29, The 
Economic and Social Council of United 
Nations met at New York, U.S.A., with 
a -Canadian representative present. 
Mar. 26, First report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United 
Nations tabled in House of Commons. 
Apr. 4, International Civil Aviation 
Organization (I. C. A. O.) replaces 
P.I.C.A.O. at Washington convention. 
Apr. 8, L. Dana Wilgress, Canadian 
Minister to Switzerland, appointed head 
of Canadian delegation to the Inter- 
national Trade Organization meeting at 
Geneva on Apr. 10. May 6-27, The 
First General Assembly of I.C.A.O. met 
at Montreal, Que., with ~ delegates 
present. from thirty-nine nations. May 
16, Ganada represented by Justice 
I. C.- Rand on United Nations Fact- 
Finding Commission on Palestine, under 
the chairmanship of L. B. Pearson. 
June 3-15, India offered plan by Great 
Britain for Dominion status, with 
Hindu. and Moslem territories be- 
coming Dominions of Hindustan and 
Pakistan, respectively. Transfer of 
British authority to be completed by 
June, 1948. Moslems accepted plan on 
June 9, Hindus on June 15. June 10, 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
completed twenty years service as 
Prime Minister of Canada. This record 
was exceeded in the Commonwealth 
only by that of Sir Robert Walpole 
1721 — 1742. June 10-12, President 
Truman, of the United States, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Truman and their 
daughter, paid an official visit to Ottawa. 
President Truman addressed a _ joint 
session of the House of Commons 
and Senate on June 11. fie 18-22, 
Marian Congress, attended by Roman 
Catholic potentates from many countries 
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and dedicated to world peace through 
prayer, met at Ottawa. June 25, Canada 
and Newfoundland begin discussions 
regarding Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation as tenth province. June 
27, Viscount Bennett, former Prime 
Minister of Canada and Peer of the 
United Kingdom, died at his home in 
Surrey, England. Burial at Dorking, 
June 30. Memorial service Westminster 
Abbey followed on July 4, and in 
Chalmers Church at Ottawa on July 9. 
July 9, Engagement of Princess Elizabeth 
to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten an- 
nounced in House of Commons by 
Prime Minister King. July 16, Canadian- 
built destroyer, Micmac, in collision 
with a freighter outside Halifax harbour. 
July 17, The Dominion - Provincial 
Tax Rental Agreement Act, 1947, 
was passed to authorize the Government 
of Canada to enter into Agreements 
with the Governments of the Provinces. 
July 18, A Royal Commission gave the 
King’s assent to the Indian Independence 
Bill which grants full independence to 
India after nearly 200 years of British 
rule. July 19, Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister-of National Health and Welfare, 
headed the Canadian delegation to the 
fifth session of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council held at 
Lake Success, N.Y. July 22, Arctic 
supply ship, Nascopie, on her annual 
trip to northern government posts, 
foundered on the rocks off Cape Dorset, 
southwest Baffin Island. July 31, Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply, represented Canada 
at the Imperial Privy Council meeting 
at Buckingham Palace to give formal 
consent to the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth and Lieut. Philip Mountbatten. 
Aug. 7, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King celebrated his 28th anniversary as 
leader of the Liberal party. Aug. 10, 
Hon. H. T. G. Bridges, Minister of 
Fisheries in the Dominion Cabinet 
died suddenly at Ottawa. British 
economic crisis brought to a focus by 
Prime Minister Attlee’s international 
radio address. British imports from 
North America threatened. Aug. 11, 
Senator Gerald Gratton McGeer died 
suddenly at Vancouver, B.C. Aug. 12, 
John Alexander Douglas McCurdy, 
Baddeck, N.S., appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia. 
Aug. 15, The new Dominions of India 
and Pakistan took over. their new 
responsibilities, the former Viscount 
Mountbatten as Governor General of 
India and Mahommed Ali Jinnah as 
Governor General of Pakistan. 
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